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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


We offer our sincerest apologies for the delay in bringing out this 
revised edition, for which there has been an evergrowing demand. Our 
only satisfaction is that we arc now able to offer a thoroughly revised 
and much improved volume, brought quite up to date by many fresh 
additions, without being constrained to raise the price, but on the other 
hand we have been able to reduce it to boot. We fervently hope that 
the book in its present revised and improved form will call forth a 
far larger demand from the reading public who have never been slow 
to extend their patronage to our publications. 


THE NEW BENGAL PRESS. ' 
68, College Street. Calcutta, ^ 
The 28th September, 1929 

/ 


PUBLISHERS. 

mi 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

This Dictionary forms a handv work of rcl’erence for all classes of 
readers although it has actually been described as the Student’s 
Dictionary The book has been thoroughly revised and considerable 
changes and additions have been made in order to maintain the usefulness 
which has been for so long a time its conspicuous feature. Considering 
the pre.scnt high price of papers and other materials the price ha.> been 
slightly increased. The present volume, it is ho(>ed. will meet with the 
same ready welcome at the hands of the reading public as the previous 
editions had hitherto been. 


S. C. BOSE. 
Publi.shcr. 


New Bengal press. 

68, College Street, Calcutta. 
15th December, 1919. 



PREFACE TO TIIE FOURTH EDITION 


Hie very kind and ready welcome accorded to this book all along 
since its Erst pablication in 189K made the compiler think of bringing 
out an improved edition. The work was taken up by him in right earnest 
and finished a htUe above a year ago. But his sad and untimely death 
last year unavoidably delayed the work of printing. The onerous duty 
of bringing the volume out fell upon the undersigned who was appointed 
manager of (he New Bengal Press after the death of the late proprietor 
Babu Subal Chandra Mitra. lie is therefore solely responsible for any 
errors that may be found in the present edition. 

The book in its present form is the outcome of much labour and 
cost. It has been thoroughly revised and partly rewritten. A very large 
number of new phrases and idioms have been added with copious 
illustrations from standard writers. This has largely increased the bulk 
of the book. But with a view to preventing it from outgrowing its old 
handy form, smaller type and thinner, though highly fini.shcd and more 
costly, paper have been used in the present edition, so that it will 
be found as handy as its predeces.sor. Taking into account the pecuniary 
circumstances of the majority of our students it has been thought proper 
not to increase the price. 

The New Bengal Press, 

66-67 Collide Street, Calcutta 
1st July, 1914. 


GANESH CHANDRA CHOSE 
MANAGER. 



PREFACE TO TIIE THIRD EDITION 


In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and in part 
re-written. Over a thousand new phrases with illustrations from standard 
writers and authors, have been added, and in consequence, the bulk 
of the book has nearly doubled itself. But in consideration of the 
circumstances of a laige majority of our students, we have thought 
it advisable not to raise the price at all, and we most sanguinely hope 
that the present volume will meet with the same ready welcome at 
their hands as was accorded to its predecessors. 

Our best thanks are due to those of our Professors and Head Masters 
who have very kindly helped us with their suggestions for improvement. 


159, Maniktola Street, 
Calcutta. 

The 2nd Augu.si, 1908. 


► 
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SUBAL CH. MITRA. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the present edition the book has been thoroughly revised and 
rewritten. A large number of new phra.scs, proverbs and idiomatic 
expressions have been added, with copious illustrations from standard 
English authors. In consequence, the vvilume now presented to (he public 
is four times in bulk of what the book was in the ilrst edition, considering 
which the very slight increase in price { v/>, 4 js.) will not be minded. 
We hope, the same ready welcome will be jceorded to this edition 
by the reading public as was done to its predecessor. 

Our heartfelt thanks arc due to tho.se of our Professors and 
Headmasters (and they are many) who have most kindly helped us 
with their suggestions. The present improved condition of the book 
is largely attributable to their help. 

159, Maniktola Street, ^ 

Calcutta. I SUBAL CH. MITRA. 

The .30ih June, 1904. I 



PREFACI TO TI!E FIRST EDITION 


The object of this publication is to supply the student with a moderately 

exhaustive collection of the phrases, idioms and proverbs he is likely 

to come across in the course of his daily studies. Experience shows 

that a very good way of making our l^ys readily catch the spirit of 

an English idiom, is to give, along with its explanation in English, a 

parallel phrase from his own vernacular. For this reason an attempt 

has here been made to give, wherever possible, the corresponding Bengali 

expression of the phrase, and in the absence of such a parallel, the 

meaning has been explained in plain Bengali. To help the student further, 

the uses of the phrases have been illustrated by the construction of 

short hnd ca.sy sentences, as well as by quotations from standard Engli.sh 

writers. Moreover, there are certain phrases, the meanings of which 

are far fetched. To elucidate lhe.se expressions, a history of each of 

them has been given not only in English, but also in Bengali, where 

necessary. 

¥ 

For easiness of reference, the arrangement has been made strictly 
alphabetical. 

By these means the compiler has tried to make the publication u.seful 
to those for whom it is intended. It is now for them to judge how 
far he has succeeded in his attempt. 

It should be added here that a book of this kind cannot be without 
its blemishes and imperfections in the first edition. Any suggestion, 
therefore, for its improvement, will be thankfully accepted. 


OM.CUTTA 

The 19ih October, IH98, 


SUBAL CH. MITRA. 



TI IE STUDENT’S 

CONSTANT COMPANION 

OR 

A DICTIONARY OF 

PHRASES AND IDIOMS. 


A 

A I SW ’llic highest class ol' mcrcitunt ships at l.l(n<i’s shipping, 

(lienee) first rate, the \cr> host: eg He is \ I; i. c , he is u first rate fellow. 

A. It. Able btxJied seaiitan. </. \ . 

A It C (of an\ subject) Sb<w *11 'Hie rudiments ut anv subject; e. 

g. He taught me the A It CiU the science at tuid iiKHiients. Kl. \l)l; 

ABC B(K)K awlii^ printer. St Uwifljs ^iaa*ot nwiw A 

b(M)k in which artides arc set in alphabetical order . e g 'I1ie It C Kailwa) 

, guide. - HRi: WliR. 

A day after (he fair mwi ♦tSlSw Too late c. g. He came here a day 
after the fair and was soreh da>a|)pointcd. 

A few ^ 4 !^. Some; smaM in number- e. g. i gave the beggar a few 

pice. 

A name • 114 ; aiSl A beloved person: a sweetheart: e. g. 

\ few miles olVtlK vallev.... the excursion trams used to vomit forth throngs 

of the mill hands ol the period, cads and their llaines OlllD.X. 

A Bat r»iC4(la. cat#! .V dull wittod fdlow; a .sim|>lcton: t* g. 

Or il vou cannot make a speech, 
l^cause vou are a llal. HOI.MIJS. 

A free and easy A siK'ial gathering where persons meet together 

without rormatit> to chat and smoke. 

A Uon, or A great Uoa hlfs’sa enfisa elfir vci> popular iK'rMMi; e. g. We 
are great lhas here as you ma>- imagine. l)I.SR.Mil .1. 

A little -Od itmHI. 44^ Sllgliil) : Himtcwliat: e. g. I am «ihiiged to wait here 
till ilhi rain hohfa a Utito. DICKiiNS. r<el«< «« 4ic«i4 rahia Imr a idtort 
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lime: c. g. ‘Pray you, slay a litllc my lord*. SHAKliSPliMlI'.. 

A PiKl4>’« Paddy whack, or Pat An Irisiiinan: c. g. (i) I’m Faddy 

whack, from BalKback, &c.— POPULAR SONG. (2) Here’s fun. lei the /)jj.s 
have it &c. HUGHI-S. 

A Pc* *nj» «Hi « CSfNrtOMiSa f^j9<e aiSl a Uriiik ttf braiwlv and water or Soda 
water : c. g. WHI you treat me to a i)cg ? 

A to Z <l£vs(0 ; 'ftlfMCTI'VI *11)0 minutest detail in an\ business : c. g. To 

hold }our position at the top, \ou must know even thing Troin A to 

z-iiT mvs. 

Aaroii^s Serpent Something so powcrlul a.s to swallow up minor |)owers. 

[.•\aron was the elder brother of Moses, and first high priest of the Hebrews.] 

Abandon not your old clothes^ till you get your new (/Vo\ct/>) 

HV I 

Abandon one to one^s fate ^ 

>liaiWl Wl ^1) Give up one to one’s fate. i. e., leave one without help: 
e. g. Many a poor wretch wus uhandoned t<f hts own /j/c\ to die alone in 
the wilderness, or to be devoured by wild animals. Pkl‘.SC'0'rr- 

Abandon one’s self to wiii><vKei Give one’s sell' u|) to without 

attempt at self control (generally is a bad sense) . e. g He abundoned himself 
to his favourite vice. -MAC.MJI-\Y. 

Abandoned character Utterly depraved character: e g Keep 

yourself alimf from men of a/uiic/onec/ eharucici . 

Abandoned to Wholly left to: e g. He was lying there ahundoned 

ttx Ids fate. <11 f*l3i!far>5 Given up to. c. g. fhe house seemed 

uhandoned \o merriment. 

Abbarides .\ dynastv of Caliphs who reigned from 7.S() to I2SX (after Christ) 
The name is derived from .\bbas. uncle of Mahomed. Harounal Kaschid was 
the most celebrated o(‘ the Abbarides. 

AUtey laiird {.\nj An insolvent debtor sheltered hy the precincts 

of HollyroixJ .^hbe> . 

Abbey lubber An idle, well led dc|)endent, 

or loafer. 

Abhorrent to yu; Odious to; repugnant to: c. g. Injudicious prolanation. 
so ah/rorrcn/ to our stricter principles GIIIHON. 

AMde at or in (C4H ui'W ) ^ <tf>t Stay or dwell in: c. g. foday I must 

abide at xh\ house. lilBlJR. 

Abide 1^' 4111; ( C<Wp< fejtf ) ♦!<( At1 according to:c. g. He 

must abide by ihe contract,- -McMORDfli. efrtvi .\dhere to : e. g. 'nterc 

» no reason I should answer a word move ; and I am detenu ined to aNde 
bythisre.solutfonr SCO'IT 
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Abide ofic*s lime 441 Wait i'or an n|)|H)ilunit\ when chic can salcl\ 

carry ixjl or gratif) tme's wish:c. g. 'rhc\ were dclcnnincd lo abide their 
time, - KINCiL\Ki:. 

Abide the won^l 441 Hear patiently the worst evils that tnight 

befall: c, g. Stic was dctenniiied lo abide the worst. 

Abide nilh (41^144 >lfc>6) 4i4Ci 41>1 441 Dwell withic. g. Let the damsel abide 
with us a few da>s. BlHl J*. 

Abiding name *tt>K4i lasting reputation. 

Ab Initio (latin) ^4 C^C4, hw«i |*rom the beginning. 

Able bodied seaman wu 4*ifc •iir*i4 A sailor ol’ the first class (called 

A. U.) lOrdinarx seamen come under the next class, and unskilled ones are 
called “bo>s*’ without reference lo age or si/el. 

Abound in C4l*t ( :4W ti:^) viw Be found plentiful in:e. g. 

*rherc are fruits that do not much alnwed in our gardens here. GOLDS.VH't'H. 

Abound nilh C4H xu* (C4W viw Be full ol : c. g. It abounds with 

cabinets of curiosities. .XDOISON. 

About one 41^144 4IC^ 4l B\ or on a person : e. g. He had much mone> 

about him. 

About onc^s ears \Coitvasjinnul\ fumhling down in a heap of 

ruin : destro) ed : e. g. You'll have tlu»se universities of \ours about \our cars 
sexH) if \ou don't consent to lake a lesson from Germanv. TKOLIX)PI:. 

About the ears ( C41«i r4j(4 ) r«i4CG In cUv ' prosimitv to; near at hand. 

Above (amihiiigl ( C4W I45t4 ) !le>ond the range ol , incapable of ; c. g. 
He is abo\e such a trick UU 44 ^ whw utU. uvfl^ \tU 44^ 4P(( 4f4C«i 

nKit^ HI I 

Above all >i:4**lf4; Chiellv ; more than all:c.g. B> faith I do 

not mean belief in dogmas, but belief in goexiness, belici in justice, abo\c 
ai/, beief in truth. LKOUDI.. 

Above board >«4j>ixc*»» >ifs>t Openlv ; without trick or ilecepiion: e g. ''We 

must ask cverv man us he comes, witelher he'll go in for tlie secret sxstem, 
or for doing even thing a/xne /xiard" ri'his exp)v\NSH>n is said b\ Joltnson 
to have been borrowed from gamesters, who when ihe\ change their cards, 
shut their hands under the table hij 4 >11541 bevoiid doubt 
or reproach ; fair, honest : e. g. His conduct was perfectiv aho\ c board 

Above deck Same as Above board. 

Above itroufid Alive. 

Above onc^s breath So loudh that the voice ma> drown 

the sound of breath; e. g. She did not raise tier voice aho\e her 
breath DICKIINS. 

Above ofie*5 hook (i>r comprehension) CHHI 4 That v^idt caniuH 
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be comprehended b> one: c. g. ’IliiK was uhtnv his AooiL*. IThe aliusion is 
to hut |K*gs placed In rows ; the higlter rows arc above tito reach of small 
statures]. 

Above one’s means More titan iinc's income: c. g, Wc should 

not live ubtnv our means. 

Above par HCii At mt>re than the real i>r original value ; 

e. g, 'l>ie stcK'lc is above pur (i. c. , selling at a price higher than what is 
noted in the paper). 

Above praise mx'H] 4(m c*n^ m -n ; 

1'hat which cannot be praised too high!) : c. g His conduct was uhtnc pruisc. 
**llevond pralse”<» 'SS sti i 

Above suspicion So gtHni as no one might suspect to 

be otherwise; bevond the reach ol‘ calumnx ; e. g. He divorced his wile, 
not because she was guilt), hut because "Caesar's wile/* as lie said, "should 
be uhinv suspickm. ’* - MMRIVAIJi 

Above Che salt mw ; >iavois^ •iC-r At the upper 

end or the tabic; among the superior guests; in a position of hi>iu>ur; - in 
allusion to the old custom, in the houses oi' people ol rank, ot placing a 
lai^e salt'Ceilar near the middle of' a tong table, the places above which were 
assigned to the guests ol* more distinction, and those below to dcpendenls, 
interiors, and p(X)r relations. 

Ab ovo (l^tin) ^t^ ; l*rom the egg; I'rom the beginning. 

Abraham Ncwland bank note, so catted because in the carl) part 

ot* the nineteenth eenturv no notes were genuine except those signed b\ this 
name. 

Abraham’s bo.som The abtxlc ot* the blessed dead ; heaven. 

Abram man SiiMaa c«il^; A mad man, a begging impostor. 

Abreast of .Advanced equallv with' c.g. Kect> uhreusi o/*the present 

stale of* science. 

Abridge one of fX*prive one ol* a part of: c. g, Wc should 

nof abridge him o/*hts possessiims. 

Abroad (To be) aotn ; ^to^i um |\> inlusc widely ; to obtain 

wide pubfieitv : c. g. l*hc spirit of liberty is uhmud. 

Absence of mind Inaltcmtion to things pre.scnt. or wliat is going ext : 

c. g. “His ab.^cjicc of mind sxruck bis friends.” 

Absohiie time 'rime irrespective ol* local slaiidard.s or cpcKhs; the 

lime reckoned for all places from some one Cinnmon cpcKh ; a.s, all spectators 
sec a lunar eclipse at the .same in.stant of ubsolmc lime. 

Absorbed in grief I-illcd with grief': c, g. M« sal in the chair uhmrbcd 

in grief 
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Absorbent ground IPahuin^ A ground prepured tor a picture, chiell) with 
distemper, or water colours h> which the oil is imtnedialel\ ahst^rhcii, and 
thus the work hastened. 

Abstain from (W*t f*t^4 tt<iW Kei'ram voluiilanl) I’roin (c.s[iecialU 

front an indulgence of the passions and u|)petrtes): c. g. on the Sabbath we 
uhsiain from labour, •WldtS'rMR, 

Abstract idea (Mciuphysicsi An idea se|)uratcd front a complex object 

or front other ideas which naturall} accontpan> it ; as, the solidit) of marble 
wheh contemplated apart from its colcHir or figure. 

Abstract name -A man which stands for the attribute of a thing. A practice 
has grown up in more modern times, which, if not intriKiuced h> l^K*ke, 
has gained currertc) from his example ol' appiv ing the ex|ircssicm ahstraci 
name to all names which are the result of abstraction and generali/alion, 
and consciiucfitl) to all general names, instead of confining it to the names 
of attributes. J. S. MILL. 

Abstract numbers In mathematics, numbers used wnlioui application 

to things, as 6. 8, 10. 

Abstract of title ( l,uw) An c|nlome oi the e^kionces 

of ownership. 

Abstract unit fhe unit of numeration; one taken in the abstract; 

the number represented b) I. 

Abstracted from (C^H s-Scr .Separated from; c. He was incapable 

of forming un\ o|i inion or resolution jbs/raeied from his own 
prejudices. Scdri\ 

Abundance like want ruins nian> I Prowrh ) iJc- <i<t •ifia ( uc^<t ) 

^vi 

Abundant number {Muihcmittk's) number, the sum of whose alk|uot parts 
is larger than the number iiseli. fbus I, 2, 3. 4, 5, 0 the aliquot parts of 
12, make the number 16. 

Abuse of distress ( !mw ) A wrongful use 

of an animal or chattel distrained, b\ the disuatner 

Academics ’fhe followers of Plaui. si> caluo because the\ attended 

his lectures in the Acadenn, u garden planted b) .\eademos. 

Academy figure {Priiuin^ \ drawing usual!) made with black white chalk, 
on tinted paper, alter tlie living iinHlet. 

Accede lo ( C4 »h Agree to: e. g. (I) *‘Hc acceded lo my 

requesf*. (2) Ho proposed an interview to which Lssex acceded.- «L’UOUI)L. 
(.3) Another power lias acceded to the treat) KJHNSON. ♦fiiifl 
Comply with: e. g. 0 ) enemies acceded to the terms of tltc treat)/’ 

Accept a brief on beiialf of ( ^ din ; ( ndi«tf>s 
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Uspousc tin: cause i>t*; plead in defence of: c\ He had not sulVicient 
knowledge of the circumstances to jusift'y him in accepting a hricron behalf 
of the accused. NORRIS. 

Accept of 941iI ; OMI 0^1 Receive ( somediing olTcred ) witli a consenting 

mind : as— To accept of a gift. 

Acceptable to ( Wortln of being received with plea.sure 

by : e. g. How far .such a book ma> be acceptable to them I do not profess 
to know.- ! RI J:.V1\N. 

Access to \dmiilance to: c. ( I ) ‘'He had 

no access to the lJbrar>**. (2) I did repel his letters, and denied hts access 

to flic. sh\ki :sh ;ar|‘. 

Accessible to l*-as\ of approach or reach b) : e, g. It was 

u height so sleep as to be hardU accessible to an\ but the sheep and goats 
that fed on its sides.* OICKI^NS awt i:asil\ i>btainable b\ : e. g. Such 
are not ea.silx accessible /ous.** Amenable to: e. g. 7V) arguments 

like these f lli/abeth was singularK accessible. I ROUDL. 

(.\n) Accessory after the fact c>i5 

>flWJ One who knowing of a feloin committed, assists, comforts, 

or conceals the felon. 

(.\n) Accessory before the fact c^wi^c*l 

IjONf One, who though absent, \ei prtK:urc.s, counsels, or commands 
another to commit a fcion> 

Acccsson- (o ( :^w f'lC'ni'i; xs>l« ii«>|iil AmIihj? hi iiriKluciO'* sonic 

effect or act in subordination to the principal agent, said oi persints and 
things, and when of persons, usuallx in a bad sense . e. g. ( I ) The sepo\ 
is believed to have been accessory to the crime. McMOKDHi. (2) I admit 
f was accessory /o that man’s captivity. DK'KHNS. 

Accidenlai colours [Ojuics ) Tho.se colours which depend upon the 

aiiVections of the c\e, in distinction to those which belong to the tight itself. 
'ITicy are pureix subjeclixe sensations ol‘ colour xx'hich ollen result from the 
contemplation of actuailx coloured bodies. 

Accidental to ( f4%^i ) him Non e.ssenlial to; 

not necc.ssarilx belonging io : c. g. Songs are accidetnal to a palx WI 'lkVlTlR. 

Acclamation medals Medals on which tauilalorx acclamations 

arc recorded. 

Accommodate one with ( ch»m ritii ) ^f4*ii c-rotii burnish one 

xvith something desired or convenient: e. g. (I) He accoinmoilated his friend 
with a loan. (2) IXirward was accommodated with his luirse. SCOTl*. 

Accommodate one’s self to ( c^i*t 4-ihi dotii ; him'vs fvrc«i 

•Kitil Render oneself lit for or suitable io:uda|)t oneself to; 
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conform to: e. (1) We i^hould uccommodutc tmschcs ro our position. (2) 
His disposition led him to accomnuxluic himself to the litcrar)^ taste ot' the 
age in which lie lived.- VfACAULW. 

Accommodation bill ( or note) A hill or ncHe to which a party iuis put his 
name without consideration, lor the puqiose of hcneruiing or accommodating 
some other person who is to provide lor tlie hill or not when due. 

Accommodation coach ( or train) ^]%\ ; c<lsiiC 5 W \ coach or 

train running at such times, and making such stoppages, as best to accomodate 
passengers. 

Accommodation ladder f^iTv <ii Ml a w(Hxfen staircase 

at the gangway on a ship’s side. 

Accompany with ( C<>W ) ’HO* Go or cause to go along 

with:e. g. (1) *‘.\ bitter expression accompanied with W\s resolution.” (2) 
'I'hev arc never alone, that arc accompanied w/f/i noble thougtus SIDNEY. 

Accomplice in ( 4i An associate in the commission 

ol* ( a crime ) ; e. g. ( I ) Doth were, b\ their own confession, accomplices 
mtheplot. MACAULW. 

Accompli .sited for ( C^w l•iucd for; qualitled for:c. g. 

(1) She is quite accomplished /or her new situation (2) It is full) accomplished 
/brail those ends to which Providence did appoint it. WILKINS. 

Accord to ( f>i«i <mi Cause to agree or correspond to, adjust 

lo:e. g. “Her liands accorded the lute’s music to the voice.” ( ) 

«-fW 44? Grant to ( as suitable or firopcr ) c. g (1) I)eloe’.s recoplkvn 
by the mob was vers dilTerenl from that accorded lo l-uller. MIN'IO. (2) 
Not unfrcqucntl) wc find the world according liigh position to some man 
in wliom we recogni.se no merits KNKiH'l . 

Accord with ( ) >ffovs f>i«t Agree with ; corrc.spond to : c g, ( I ) 

And the general belief accorded with w*lut was no doubt the truth. DI; 
QUINCllY (2) M> heart accorded wiJ/imv tongue. SH.\KI*-SPL.\Rli. 

Accordant to or with ( Consonant or corre.sponding 

to: e. “Her voice was accorded /othc string.” 

According as 1^4 OtMH |*iceiscl> as. ihc vanic as c slull gi\c ><iu this jceordwg 
J.S I have ptoniiscvl ♦tf^vnc®! In piopiiition as’ c. g Aci.i«ding as ihc 

nicmlxmi ol sociciv utc well or ill trained in voutli. tlic coininunitv winch tticv cnnsiiiutc 
will |)c more or lcs» huniamHcd and civilised SNItl .KS 

According to ( C4H f4j4 ) 4i*j;>itC4 Agrccablv ii>: c g. In that paficr he set forth 
the plan according to which lie intended lo govern. .M.\CMIL\Y. (4?M4’8) 
Vvsl^>(tC4 In the opinion ot ' e. g. Aeetmlin^ to I «ickc, knowictlgc is ilic pciccpiion 
of the; ttgreemem or dt.s 4 gi\icnicnt ol two iticas lltlXLhY. 
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AccordifiR to alt accounts In the opinion of the general public : c.g 

Acconii^g to a// accounts my mission has been almost a total lailure. 

According to Cocker In accordance with the 

established rules for the manipulation of figures. I CocAer was a renowned 
Arithmetician* whose Arithmetics, first pui^lished in 1677, was lor a long 
time the standared work on the subject |. 

Accordiitg to one*s tight (or to the light within one) Ucu^ o 

According to one’s own knowledge and com iction : c. g. ( I ) liver) man pursuc.s 
happiness according to his light. MACAULAY. (2) Such men as lk:rkclc\, 
Butler* and Palc>, each according to hi.^ light, rouglil the battle 
fairly.- KINGSIJ-Y. 

Account current r^>n< 

A running or continued account hciwccii two or more parties: e g. I have 
an account current with the Alliance Hank. 

Account for ( Render an account for : e. g. ( I ) Out of 

Uie total p4>puiation of the town, numbering 5()(K)0, onl> some 3()(M) have 
so far been accounted for. ANGLO INDIAN NL WSPAPliR. (C4»w ♦M®) 

Give reasons for : explain : c. g. |J) Idleness accounts for 
povert). — WTHS'lTiR. ( C-rOtn Render reasons or answer 

for in a reckoning or judgement : c.g ( 1 ) We must account for the use ol 
our opponunrties--WnHS'niR. (2) It mav seem .strange, but will be accounted 
for hercalXcr.— HHI -PS . 

Account of ( Obsolete ) kiu lisicem ; ha\ c a regard or alfcetion 

for ’.prize; value :c. g. He will deepiv account ol ail hi.s 

relations.— TAYLOR. Now used onlv in the jiassivc : e g. Never was preaching 
more accounted of than in the 1 6th eeiuurv C.XNON ROHINSON. 

Accountable for ( -fiSl Rcspon.sihlc or answerable for:e. g. 

ID luich of them was accountable lorWis own acts. .\fAC.\ULAY. 

Accountable to ( wwo ) fiSI Re.s|Hm.siblc or an.sweruhlc tti. e. g livcrv 
man is accountabk to God for his conduct. WliHS'lliR. 

Accountant General ss*iw f^>iM 'n)c head or superintending 

accountant in certain public offices. 

Accredit ( one ) with 5*!^ ( c^w fojrtt ) Attribute something 

to ufic:c. g. (1) He was accredited with the.se views. (2) 'fhev accredit him 
with a wise saving. [ Never used in a had sen.se }. 

Accrue from ( CeM ft* ) 5<*(n 4.a«i .\nsc. proceed, or >pr»»g IrtHii: 

e, g. The greau and c.s.sen(iut advantages accruing' to socieix I'mm the Irecdoiii 
of the prc!«.- JUNIUS. 

Accrue lo Sc,*ti( eotfl Be added to a.v increase, profit or damage : ariite or spring 
as a growth or re.sult: e. g (f) Interest accruas in priiK'ipat. (2) 'rite prolns 
acaving lo him front the business are trining. .Mc.MOKDIi:. (.J) The great 
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uml CKScntiul advantages uccniiifg lo stK’icly front the ireedom of Utc 
press. -JUNIUS. 

( An ) Accumulation of degrees ( linplish Vniversih ) 'I'he taking of several 
degrees togellier. or at sinaller intervals than u.sual, or that is allowed b> 
the rules. 

AccusaMc of ( Wo fttiitw ) unr fsi^i ^tt^iKi cww atargeable with ( a crime 
or fault K blumuhic for: u. g. He was accusuhlc o/' breach of trust. 

Accuse of ( CW Charge with (a criiwe or olVence): 

c. (1) He was accuse J o/' murder. (2) He was accused of having carried 
measures with a high hand regardless of the rights both of the colonist and 
ot' the native. -PI«*SCO rr. 

Accustom one’s self lo ( Make one’s self familiar with : 

c. g (1)1 shall alwavs tear that he, who uL'customs himself lo (tmul in little 
things, wants onl\ the opportunitv to practise it in greater 
things.- .\F)VI*NTURI.R. (2) He thought that he should mhmi jccusiout humdf 
/o his scant) homel) lare I.IKilv WORTH. 

Accustomed lo ( Used to c. g. It is hard lo dri\c a bullock 

not accu.v/orned lo the \okc McMORDII*. 

Ace ( Bate an ) ^r<i«il <rf<ni! Give some advantage lo a competitor. 

Ace ( Within an ) Within shave I .\cc is the unit o( card or dice, 

and he who wins within an ace wins wiihtn a single mark]. 

Achates - A friend of .tineas, renowned for his fidelitv, whence the term Ildus 
Achulcs a bosom friend : eg. He has chosen this fellow lor his //dus .Achates. 

- SCO'IT. 

Achilles’ heel ’<xC^fl«iCW5t yvfK 'Hie onlv vulnerable or asuilable 

* part. I Achilles was the bravest Greek hero ir the 'frojan war It is said 
that during his infaiicv, his mother, the seagcHtde.ss Thetis, plunged him in 
the river St\x and thus made cverv part of his bod) invulnerable, except 
the heel, b) which she held him J:c g, Hanover is the Achilles' heel to 
invulnerable Imgland. C\RI .Yl .1 .. 

Achilles of Kngland' The Duke of Wellington. 

Achilles of the west Roland the Paladin. 

Aching void Painful ^ xj . t.c. a gap that clauses 

great depression of spirit h) bringing back to mind the recollection of some 
dear object ; e. g. 

What peaceful hours I once enjoved! 

How sweet their memorv still! 

But the) liave left and uchii^ \oid ^ 

'Hie world can never fill, - COWPIIR, 

AcknowiedKe the com I Slung J cw ^^i^t ^♦i^ Admit the 

truth of an allegation e. g. ”What did the man $av wlien you arrested him"* 
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• • • • ‘‘He sakl he was drunk he ucknowIcdgcJ ihc corn'\ <IiNGUSH 
LAW M\CiAZINrv. 

Acknowtcdgcmcnt money In some purls of Mngtund/ a sum 

paid b> copxhold tenunts, on the death of their landlords, as an acknowledgment 
of their new lords. 

Acmonioti wood ^ a«lfii^'«l5l 'In sling place of unlawful lovers. [It was 

here that Mars met Hannoma who became the mother of the .\mu/onsJ. 

Acquaint with 41 Communicate notice of; inform: 

e. g. Miserj acquaints ihc man wi/h strange bed fellows. SH.\KIvSPM.\RIi. 

Acquaintance with ( 1‘ainiliar knov/lcdge ol : 

c. gr. (i) 1 know the man, but have no acqiuinuncc with him. WLUS'fl'.K. 
(2) Contract no friendship or even acquaintance with a guileful man.- SIR 
W. JONi :S. 

Acquainted with <t More or less familiar with; on lenns of 

social intercourse wiifr e. g ()) 'riiough born in the purple, he was lu) better 
iK:quaintcd with the vicissitudes of life and diversities of character than most 
ol' his subjects, M \C \UI Y (2) He had a desire to make himselt acquainted 
with the business of the Indians. HI.I.PS. 

Acquiesce In \ccepl. or consent to. without 

opposition, e g 'I hex were compelleil to acquiesce in a government which 
Ihev did not regard as just l)L QUINCI-.V 

Acquire a fortune uirja <mi Gam posse.ssion ol vast wealth : 

e. g In a short time he acquired a lottunc 

Acquire currcnc> stlS Be in circulation: c. g. "The storv siHm acquired 
currciK} all over the land.” 

Acquired taste 'Paste that has to be cultivated: e g. latmg cunies 

cooked with onions js a matter ot acquired taste 

Acquit of ( <] Set tree from ( a suspicion, 

guilt, or accusation ): e. g. 'Hie judge aCi/u/neJ him ot the charge of sedition. 

Acquit one’s self ( Do 

one’s part well or badix * c. g. (J) You acquitted yoursetl' in the conversation 
better than 1 should have dotie IRVING. (2) 'I he lawxer acquitted hiinscit' 
poorix in this ca.se. Mc.VIORDIL. 

Acre fighting .\ .sort ol duel in the open tield. lonneilx liHight 

bx liugli.sh and Scotch combuiunis on their frontiers. 

Acre god’s A church) ard or cenieicrx. I Hall Caine the devil’s 

Acre J t Manx xears ago, an acre meant a 1‘icld of anx si/e. 

Acres l/\ Ik)bJ A coward and a swearer, the nval of luisign Beveriex us u 
.suitor for the hand ol' l.xdia laitiguish. l*rom Sheridan’s coinedx culled 7Y»c 
Rivals. 

Acrostic poetry Ot si^ wtj»cw am 
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CH ♦ICil •«« m 4^sJC«1 •^Prf 4! -IW f4:«W 

A piece of poctr> each line of which begins with a letter of the alpliabet 

so arranged that when read one after the other they fomt a particular name 

or phrase. 

Act a port ^1 Perlbrin a part on the stage : c. ^ I have to act a part 

this night. ( sifs <Kit 

^tl! ) «•<! I)o or perform an act with some 

hidden intention : e. g. I'rinn his manner it seems that he is acting a pan. 

Act after ( C4W ) s4*j>ilC4 Act according io:e. g “He acts alter 

his own mind.” 

Act as ( •IC'^ ) Serve as:c.g Sir Ashuiosh Mukherji acted as 

the Chief Justice of Uengal 1 1^)20). 

Act for ( s5tfl ) '♦w ortf Ack^in behalf of 

or instead of: c. g, 'Hie law\er acts /‘or his client. 

Act front ♦m:*! 4f <mi Act on account ol ; ilo wiih a motive 

of or design U: c. g. (I) He acted from a sincere regard for his master. (2) 
He acted from (ear rather than from a sense of dut\. MvMORDlL. 

Act in concert <M1 \ei in unison ( for the furtherance ol a common 

interest): e, g. 'I'hex forgot their part) feelings and acted in concert. 

Act in pair ( l.aw ) A thing ilone out ol court and not a matter on record. 

Act of Cod {Law ) <it •« 

An\ unaxoidahle accident or exeni xx'htch takes place xvihlout human 
intervention or which cannot be relcrred to anx specilic cause. 

Act of Grace ( ^ 

IXxlaralion of pardini to i>irv‘iulers or prisoners ( as t>n the occasion ol the 
coronation of a king or the beginning ol‘ a lu'w reign): e. g. The release of 
the numerous prisoners from jail in honour >4 the Queen’s Jubilee xvas an 
act of grace. 

Act on or upon ( C^W ,\ct according to; regulate one’s 

conduct according to: e. g. Oiithose principles he hadactedy^Ue^^ the Inclusion 
Kill hud thrown the nation iiUii convulsUin. .VIACXULW'. Carry 

out:c. g. 'I'he fust part ol these insinictions was immediaicK acted 
uinm. IKOUnii. ( ^*i!i ) <m! Iniluence; 

prixluce an elicct upon:e g ID “Heal acts </* 'itulies and expands them,” 
(2) Men, who are strangers to the xiee of drunkenness as a habit, arc more 
powcrfultx acted uf)on bx intoxicating iKjuors. SCO 1*1*. 

Act onc\s part ( ^*>5 Perliirm the work 

undertaken by, or assigned to, one ( cither well or badix ): e. g. |l) He acted 
his /lartdiscreditablx. (2) /\cf well \oitrpurt. Iliere all the tumour lies. FK>P|*. 

Act out of Same as Act from I xvhich .see ). 

Act tiic part of ( <if •ti«w ’lake the character of; 

pcrt*onn the duties of: e. g. (1) He acted the part of a xree patriot in this 
tilTair, (2) Ho lias acted the part of a great liero. 
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Act under cotour ( nr pretence ) C'nm ^!itn u*ki cm 

^ Act by cnncculing X\\c rcui nature oi' the action :c. (1) "He has 

been acting under cohmr of doing gtiod to the count r>.** (2) man is 
acting under the pretence that he is heir to the proper!}. McMOKDII;. 

Act under orders Act in )iubitiissK>n \o a coinniand: e. g. 

^ I am not to blame in this matter, for I am simpi} acting under orders. 

Act up to ( Act full}' according, or in propotion 

to: c.g. His neighbour believe all that lhe\ prol'ess and act up lo all that thev 
believe \1AC\lll.AY. 

Action of the case {I .aw ) An action in which the whole cause of complaint 
is set out in the writ. 

Active capital ( or wcullli ) ^1 

*!WI Mono}, or propertv that ma> rcadilv he ciwivcrted into mone>. 
and used in commerce or iHher emplovment lor profit. 

Active commerce sri®icsf I’he ciimmerce wifich 

a nation carries on in its own ships ;c. g. It mav be the interest o\' foreign 
nations to deprive us, as far as possible, ol an acn\e cominetce in our 
bottoms. H.Wfll/rON. I fhe ciunnterce of Lngland is ac/oc. of China 
passixe. BRi;Wi:U j. 

Active debt ^«1, r*i^5 awi A debt which is due lo one. 

Active list >WCy fhe roll ol soUliers on active 

service. 

Active voice niat fi>rm ol' the verb b\ w'hich its subject is represented 

as the agent or doer of the action rcpresenteil b} it. 

Actuated bv ( C^w ^sai<>iifsrt <tl Moved, incited, or intiucnccd 

to action h\ : e. g. Men of the greatc.sl abilities arc most fircil with ambition : and. 
on the coiurarv , mean and narrow minds arc the least actuated hV 
it, ADDISON. ’ 

A«IX-Anno Domini, in the tear of our lord. 

Adam lledc A village caq)enter in love wiht Dinah .Morris ( (icorge Mliol. Adam 
Uedci. 

Adam itell .\ northern outlaw whose name has become a svnonvm lor **u giHuJ 
archer” 

Adam Cupid .\rcher Cupid .so called from .\dam Bell, the celebrated archer. 

Adam’s ale ( or wine ) Water us a beverage ( from tite suppi>\ilion that 
Adam hatl nothing but water to drink ) . e. g. We’ll drink Adani\ ale HOOD. 

Adam’s apple A species of banana ux*\. jjlfij nie 

protuberance in the torepari ol a man’s throat. (So called from the supersiitKHi 
that a piece of the forbidden Iruit which .VJam ate stuck in his throat and 
occasioned the .swelling): c. g. Having the iHHtse adiusleil ami secured h\ 
tigitlening above Adam*s apple. liNGIJSH NIlWSPAPlJt. 

Adam’s needle 'fhe vucea, a genus of .Vmcrican 

garden plant of the lilv familv, .so called becau.se it is .shaqj pointed like a 
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ticctilc. If Ailaii) ever sewed, the yucca would have served him for a needle. 

Adaiti*s l*eak * A peak in Ce\ ton, wliere, according to the Arabs. Adam bewailed 
his expulsion from the Garden of lUlen, and stood on one toot till God for|!ave 
him. 

Adani*s profession Gardening; agriculture: e. g. 'I'here is no ancient 

gentleman, but gardeners, ditchers, and grave makers; the> luild up Adiuu's 
pmfession. -SHAKiyjPMXRM. I Adam was appointed b\ CkhI to dress the 
garden ol* I:den. and to keep it ; and after the full he was sent out of the 
garden to tilt the ground J. 

Adamic covenant The covenant made b> God with Adam, that '*the seed of 
the women should bruise the serpentN head/' 

Adamic earth >1141^^ Common red cla> . I So called from the pofiular but 
erroneous notion that Adam means "red earth** J. 

Adapt to ( [♦Jilt ) •lOtil AccinnnuKiaie to; make suitable to: e. 

g. (1) He adap/ed himself lo his surroundings. 12) It was wah this cordial 
spirit that our \oung lad> a JapreJ herself lo Iter new position. fH \Kl.KAY. 

Adapted for ( Pitted to serve 1 some purpose ) . c. g. 

He proposes to arm those in the rear with the sword as being a weapon 
better udapicd /breverv other puqHi.se. MAC.\UI..NY. 

Adapted to ( C^H Suitable to : c. g ( 1 ) Our eiiucation mast 

be udupted lo our real wants. (2) Utis book is not jdupicd to the eapacilv 
of \oung children. (.^) Crops adufncd lo a shallow soil would thrive 
here. McMOUniP;. 

Ad arbitririuni (l.atin) At plcasu*e. 

Add fuel to IXj something 

that serves to increase excitement or furv : give a I osh incitement or proviKation 
to: c. g. ( i ) His words added litcl lo the alreadv excited passions of the mob. 
(2) Abortive efforts to crush the rebellion onlv added Ihel lo the 

name. -M cMORDH:. 

Add fuel to the lire or name Same as Add fuel to. 

Add insult to injury >t:« e.g ntc IXilai Uma closed the 

Darjeeling route to Tibet and then inisuli was added lo injury w^heit the Indian 
skic which belonged to llte British was <K*cupied hv Tibetan .sc^ldicrs. Dll J .ON. 

Add to ( C4l«t Join io:e. g. (1) tils fair domain was added 

fothc British dominions. M.\CAUI..\Y. 

(2) tiack to the punishment. 

I*aisc fugitive, and lotin speed add wings. MU TON. 

Increase: e. g. The bmik it.self will not add much lo the 
fame of Milton. MACAUl.NY. Over and above :e. g. Add lo 

all this, Cedric had fastoil since noon, and his usual supper tumr was 
long past. scon. 

addict to ( COW fiactt ) o^n Appiv habitually to; devnue lo: 

c. g. 'Iticy addhi thoimeivcs lo the ctvH law. p;yi:LYN. 
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Addicted to ( IX^votcd or attached lo ( used incisll> in u 

bad scfi.so):c\ ^ (l> lliis man is adJjLicd /ogainblin<! (2) Can \ou reclaim 
a man addicted io opium * McMORI^IL 

AddiMin of the North Hcnr> Mackcn/ie. the author t)l the '^Man ol leehn^** 
*1745 IHM) 

Addle one's bruins Corrupt or viiiaie one’s powers 

ol the brain . c. f He has been addhnphi^ hratiis with figures and btxik keeping 
all his hie.- DICKLNS 

Addle up ^i5>i 4f<v\ 1 arn b> labour e He work« hard 

Irom morning to night and addles up a lew toppers starteK enough to keep 
the wi>ll Irom his dcuir 

Addled euu 5 rotten egg. or rather one that has lost the principle ol 

Vitaliis 

Address' one's self lo ( f-nicx ) Seriousis 

appis ixie’s skill or energies lo e g (1 ) These men did luH addicss ihcmsches 
/o the task 12) I he Prince jdJiesseJ himsell with vigour /o the work ol 
restoring order \1\C\UL\Y ( \ppeaIio eg Ihese 

are scenes which address Ihcmsehcs to the c>e and the heart rather than 
the car SCOTl <\ *4i<l Direct one’s 

speech or discourse lo c g Mr R addressed htmscll lo the king 

Address lo ( 'dm m <idi Direct to. either b> words 

or writing e g (I) these words were addressed lo some person who had 
knocked at the ollice door DICKLNS (2) I he soung hero had addressed 
his prasers to him lor his assistance DRYDi N O) She lock it [a notej 
much sur]>rised to see it addressed to herself I HI P\l Ml RSION 
RLM7I.RS 

Adept in ( <Ji *)f<j 4 *is Wcll ^klllotl or tull\ verveti in. 

acquainted widi c g “He was jdepi i/i esersthiaj! prolound “ 

Adequate to ( I^w foiuiM ) «><» «»i I qual u» meet some requiretiic'tU 

c g (I) I he suppU ol provisions was not jilcquaic lo iheir wants (2) He 
had no force with him adcqujic lo the emerjienev I 

Ad Graecas Kalendav ( I atm ) •« , >f«i4 omti. ‘j»i ai;>i <U<» .ii5 i>i5 

At the Greek calends i c never, as iIh: Cireeks hail mi such lenn as the 
Calends in use ainiHig them c* g. Will vou speak ol vour palirv prose doiiijts 
m m> presence, whose great liisioncai poem has been (uistponc'd adGracx'tis 

Ka/cndat/ 

Adhere to ( J^i»i ) •nftitii ei ‘iwi qioi, ( oi»mo ) »5m qioi 

Stick last to; be I'lrmlv attache'd to eg it) Ihev torsake those who adhere 
fadhfull) to them DI.QUINCI Y (2) It hail now heciNite ncccssarv lor Itim 
lo keep up apiK'ttraiices in another waj. or he must relinquish the pretence 
of adhering lo the treaty MiOUDI 

Adherence to ( jow fojii'i ) uwfw <1 •nhw qiet .Steady attachment lo, 

ndehtv to, aditesion to-c g (I) 'nK*rc was m> man who had such strict 
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udhcrcficc roduU. (2) His adhcrciKc fohis arguiiionts is \cr\ close indeed. 
Adhesion lo ( €if^ ) Union or 

stead) uuachmeni to; nniiness to ( in opinion ); adherence to:c. Ruina 
Prasad Ray, in a short time, gave in his jdhcsioii to the widow marriage 
movement set on liun b\ Vidxusagar. 

Adjacent to ( C^W Contiguou.s to; bordering on: e. g 'Uieir houses 

are adjacent to each other. 

Adjoining to (C^W Contiguous to: c, g. 'Hiere are no hilts adjiyinmg 

to the cit\ . 

Adjudge to’ ( 4ff C-fOat 

.\ward to judiciaii) in the case of a contrt>\erted question, c. The pri/e 
was adjudged to the victor. - WIUtS'll-.R. fSttfst Sentence or condemn 
to: e. g. 'rhe murderer was adjudged to penal servitude l<»r lile. 

Adjunct to ( Con.sequent imi.c. g His death was adjutKi 

to his act. 

Adjust lo ( C^M S(«i a\ <^\ Make conloriiublc to. 

e. g. I*.ver> one should adjust himsell to his envircNimcnts. 

Ad libitum (I .atm) BsteWd, y-ii'ii Without re.straint. at pleasure 

Administer u government si«iw Manage all the all airs ul a state c g. 

it IS not so eas\ to adnwustcr a go\cinmcin pro|)erl>. 

Administer u medicine Make (anv btKJ>) lake a medicine: 

c. g. 'rite doctor prescribed to adntimster tt> him the niedtcwc ever) three 
hours*. 

Administer an oath ( ) W<i Tender an oaih:e g. (J) An 

oath was administered Xo him. (2) He lounil no one competent to administer 
themih, M.\C\Ul.AY. 

Administer poison to ( (<h Qi\c poison to (with 

a view lo murder) : c. g He was delected in a scheme lo administer jmison 
to both princes. MO TLliY. 

Administer to <il >ifriti<ii <wi ; a-rtw ^I'buppu to: conduce 

or contribute to; give to e g (1) lountain admintsiers to the pleasures 
us well as the pleiit) ol the place. Wr.RS'i'IJ^. (2) HvC rallied a hitic under 
the pills which I administered lo him. FH \CKI;R.\Y 
administer upon ( Mtiift ) Pcrtoim the olllce of one’s 

administrator: c. g. Mr. A. has been appointed to administer upon the estate 
of Ramsundar Rabu. 

administration with the hUI annexed .\dministration granted where the testator 
has appointed no cxetrutor, or where his appointment ol an executor for an> 
cause has failed, as b) death, incompcicnc) , refusal to ail, &c. 
kdmirablc Crkrliton (an) ^tl A voung peniim irf unasuatK 

brilliant parts. P’rtwi James Crichton (pnatiHinccd AVyro#^, 1557 I57.T 
kdmiral of the Hue ^>ii^ \ butcher. .\ tap.ster, frjMn bis blue apron, 
iditilrai of the Red vil'iSW, \ punning term ai>plicd to a wine bihfocf 
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whose face and nose are vcr\ red. 

Admire at ( used intranshi\cl\ ) Wonder or marvel al: e. g. 'lo 

wonder at Pharaoh, and even admire ai nnsclt'. I*UI.1.I*1R. 

Admissible to «C4»lC>iWf ; fill's ^5<il<i \*il to be admitted to : c^^^ ( 1 ) 'I’his 
boy is not adjmssihic to the second ctuss. (2) It is allowed on all hands that 
all citi/.ens were not adnus\iblc to the Archonship till alter the battle of 
Platia.- I-UI-I-MAN. 

Admission to ( or into ) filC^i^llf^tON <il fii'^«l r.ntrance or access to : e. ^ ( I ) 
We got admission into the theatre. (2) \n Arab ol' the garrison in the guise 
of a supplicant obtained admission to Alexander. I'UI'J'.MAN. (3) To this 
house, I'uller. who lived hard b\. found admission. MACMilAY. 

Admit into |or to ) fiir-i? <il olovii Grant entrance into or access 

tore, g, (I) Thc\ admitted us mio the room. (2) He was admitted into ihc 
closet. M.\CAUI.\Y Catholics were admitted into ihc civil and militarv 
olTices without stmt. GKI.LN. (4) *41e was not admitted /othc examination.’* 
(.S) Randolph, who was not admitted to his mistre.s.s\ secrets, coluld not 
understand what she was about. l*ROUI>l. 

Admit of Be capable ol bearing; allow* e g (I) I’he two things 

will not />/ comparison. I)IC'KI*.NS (2) It laversionj ought generallv 

to be followed b\ “to” bejore the object. Sometimes it admits ol 
“for”. WI'BS'n'R. 

Admit (one) to bail \ccepl bail and liberate one Ironi 

custixix c. g (1) 'I’he Magistrate adm n i ed ihe prisoner to hail |2) \s soon 
as this is done, the judge is to decide whether or not the accused is to he 
admitted to bail. URI’.Wl.R. 

Admit one’s guilt OmiIcss one’s oflence : c g I he man admttied 

his guHl. 

Admittance to (or into) 4\ y.wfi Permission to enter 

or to go lo;e. g. (!) He desires admtiianLc to the king (2) Ihex gamed 
admittance into the hou.se. 

Admitted on all hund.s Regarded as being true bv cverv b<xi\ 

c. g. (I) It was admitted on all hands that the cjuestioiis were vwvr) still 
(2) On all hands it is admitted that lltc Board of C’ommissioncrs m Ireland 
have excrci-sed great wisdom and juilgment in the scheme ol 
education. I .UBBOCK. 

Ad nauseam - (l-atin) ( <1 yil To disgust or 

.satiety. 

Adonis Garden hi^t A worthless tox*, a \er) perishable gmxl. 
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A^topt tk son C^rf^3f ^«t Take voluntarily a child of other parents 

into one's own family as son and heir • r. ^ His wife having proved 
barren, he adjpteti a so nio preserve his vast estate. 

Adopt the profoasioa of C^Re fWf ?fs ^ Take to the calling 

of e, He adoptid the profession of a lawyer. 

Ad'^ptioa by iTrms ^ The 

giving of arms in ancient tunes to a person of merit, which laid him 
under obligation of being the giver’s champion and defender. 

Adoption by baptism sm V. ftff® Being 

god-father or god-mother to a child (which is then called ‘'god-child*'). 

Adoption by hair ^rRTC^a 2r?RYi^ 

Cutting off hair and giving it to a person in proof 
that the givoi r<‘(.«five'> the person as his ad >pttve father. 

Adoptive father A man who adopts the child of another, and 

treats it as his own. 

Adora with ^ Decorate with . e, jr, 

< I ) The bride was adornei ivith new ornninents. ( 2 ) The> most 
likely were Ktruscans and seemed to fiave mlorned Rome •with build- 
ing'* and works of Rtruscaii art. — hKHEM\N. 

Adrift [ To be J T| To be vvide of the mark, or not 

in the right course. lt» turn one adrift is to turn him from house and 
liome to go his own way 

Alaiterate with < ^nr?n ) 

Corrupt or make impure b\ the admixture of ( some 
foreign or bi‘'er substance I * c Trte < iliec of the present day is 
generally aduUeruted 'iv,th tallow. 

Advaaoe tho prioe v?n Enhance the,va.ue \ trader ad- 

vjrfiLes the pri e of his good^ when tncre is a great demand for them. 

AdvattOd guard C^RRst a b<»d\ of troops, either horse oi foot, 

marching before an arm) or division, to prevent surprise, or give 
notice ai danger 

Ad vaooe money ?f?s( Fum.sh mof>ey or credit 

belore it btcomvs due e jr ( 1 ) Ht adoa^*ce money on contracts. 
(2) They should advamc money for rarr> ing on ' war.— htACAUJUaV. 

Advance one’s interest £ TlTl Further one’s interests ; 

c. g. He advanced kts own interest at the cost of his countrymen. 

Advanced in years Grown nearly 

old ; become all but aged . r. jf. Though tar advanced ts ye^s he 
was seen mounted on his horse and bearing hts lance, as though he 
were still young •— Askold 

Advantage of or over ( Vt?Re ) Super lerijty to ; mastery 

over: 0 g, (t) He got the adomta^e of niv absence to secure 
end. {%} The man lost all adoa^tjgo over theho^, 

2 
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Ad7«atftgeoa« to ( C5|rrtl fayp ^ VWW ) ertwsPW ^ 1 Se»¥* Profit- 
able or beneficial to : e. /« Trade is highly advantageous to a nation. 

Advonuity TThe 1 Satan, or the Devil. 

Adirarso poaseaaton ( La-.o ) —That kiif^d of continued occupation and 
enjoyment of real estate which indicaDcs an assertion of right on the 
part of the person inaintainink; it 

Adveraity.is the onlj balaaoo to weigh friends {Proverb) 

I [</'. “A friend In need is a friend indeed” and 

‘*Prospdritw makes friends, adversity tries them ” } 

Adversity often leads to prosperity {Pioierb) '5fC«i 

5151 55 1 

Advert to { f5|5 ) V?1 ; vvsn 5*51 : %CTr V51 Turn the 

mind or attcMition to: uke notice ol . rcicr to i?"* lU He 
adverted lo what was s«nd. — W kbsi’er. ( 2 ) I do not vouch for the fact, 
t>ut merely advert to it for the sake of bein^ precise and authentic.— 
Ikving 

Advertise for *15155151 *115151:^ ^?5l OTS51 (iive notice 

ot pubhcl)' (ly The hou>e was adxcrttsed /or sale, u) The 

farce of teachers might as well be done away willi,— > 

Saturday Ravisw. 

Advertise of ( Give notice of • inform or apprise 

of i\ ga The lady, when udvertised of her losses in the Bank, ran 
into hjstcrics. 

Advioes" Pieces of information. But in the singular number the 

word means instruction. 

Advice boat A small vessel employed to carry 

despatches or information. 

Advisable for ( ^ Kxpedient for : 

e, g. It is not advisable fur you to give up studies. 

Advise of ( evt^ Apprise or inform of : g. ( i ) 

He was advised oftha risk. (2)1 have advised him by letter of iha 
loss of the ship. — M cMordie. 

Advise Witb ( Wt Consult with : e. gm Advise with 

your brother before you take this course. — McMordie. 

iElgis Protection from harm : e g. He threw his (egts 

over me, s. e. he gave me his protection. [ i£gis was the shield of 
Jupiter, also of Minerva }, 

A» B. I. — A Common motto on jewellery, meaning ‘*for ever and for aye ’’ 

ASIolianharp-^ Wind harp, which produces sound when placed against 
a draught. 

Aiolio mode Ck^f5C«t5 A classification of Greek music, fit for 

ballads and songs. 

A«r»tad water 5vm[fiW »5l, 551 cutsi witfem 

Water impregnated with carbonic acid gas. called "fixed air/* 

Aorstsd brsad-^^Bread made light by means of carbonic acid gas in« 
stead of leaven. 
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Aeviftl iiA7ig»tiea fwi The sailing or floating 

in the air by means of balloons and aeroplanes. 
iBaopof Bag^nd-'John Gay. 

Mwoip of India— ‘Vishnu Sarma. 

Affair of honour A duel to decide a 

point in dispute : e, g. I want your assistance, my dear fellow, in 
an affatt of ho •tour.— OiCK-Z^as. The equivalent expression in French 
is Affaire d'honeur. 

Affaire d’amour— ( Fr. ) ar*ni Csichti A love affair. 

Affect igaoranoe ^ THi Pretend or seem to be ignor- 

ant : e. g. You certainly know everything • do not ajfec/ ignorance. 

Affected to ( C^Pf ) 4r^«| Disposed or inclined to ; e. g. 

They were best affected to religion. 

Affection for ( ViJEraa ) ctr?, -^I { (PaFl IVft ) anpjtsf Love or 

liiciniv for : e. g (i) He bore a great affeciton for his daughter's 
children. (21 The Udy has no affection for music. 

AfRanoa to ( «ilTa1 ^ u fa flaH i ^ 
Hetrothe t ) : promise marriage to : e g. u) And then and there did 
Pericles, with the consent ot Thaisa, solemnly uffauce their daughter 
Marina to Lysiafiachus in marriage- — L amb {2) To me, sad maid, 
he was affttced. — SfENSER. 

Affiliate to C'1t9^3[9C*r Adopt or receive into a family, as a son : 

e. g. The child was affiliated to the Ray family. iltCftsf rrt*R 
Attach to, or unite with * t. g. Is the soul affiliated to God, or is it 

estranged and in rebellion ‘’—J. T.yeOr. TUt 

Receive into a society as a member, or initiate into its mysteries, plans, 
Ac : e. g-. *'This time ttie Metropolitan Institution was affiUetted to 
• the Calcutta University up to the First Arts Stai.dard.” 

AffLIiate with ( 5rt?nie ) CWl Connect or associate one's self with : 
e. g. They have this peculiarity that they affiliate vnk no party. 

ASiliatod societies ■fpft-’lf^f? f.ocal auxiliary societies, connecied with a 
central society, or with each other. 

Affinity with ( Relation by marriage with : 

e.gr. (I) My younger brother has an affinity wtth the richest man in 
the town. (2) Solomon mzde affinity with Pharaih— Bible. 

Affix to ( CTPf ^£7 ) dfetesf egtsf Tfinri oretn Add at the close or end 
of: e.g. He has not his seal /o the instrument. (dFft^lV) 

tnn Unite or connect with : *, g. There is a name affixed to 
every idea of our mind. ( dd fVSC'S ) Wt Fix or fasten to : e,£. 

Should they (caterpillars ] affix them to the leaves of a plant improper 
for their food — R ajt. 

Sliot with 7t9i(t CfOVl Trouble grievously, or torment with : 

e. g. They were affiielei mth very sad distresses 
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A farfciori (Latia) ^^c?r With strooger reason. 

Afirsid of < t^g ) ^ Fearful of : e. g, (s) 1 am not uftmid 

of men like you. (2| Ask an Englishman whether he is afraid of 
death, and he boldly answers m the nejtative.-*GoLDSMiru. <3) 
Why should you be afratd o/a ghost^^?— M cMordie. 

Afimldofone^sown ahadow 

Greatly alarmed without cause * e g. Criminals whose hearts 
have not been hardened yet. are afraid of iketr own sAida^vs, because 
they fear detection every moment, 

Afirioan dust Gold. 

Aft-iueai ^nmi W T?nit5 ^ts^ri An extra meal ; a meal 

taken after and in addition to the ordinary meals : r. At aft^motilb 
who shall pay for the wines TnvMa'ft L)£Bvr£. 

Afcorafaahioaf^sf^'^r^srr.*,, To a certain extent or 

degree \ in a sort e A man who knt^ws Sanskrit afier a fashion ^ 
should not have been made a Professor of that classical language. 

After a model In imitation of a sample : e. g. The 

sculptor has made the statue exactly after the tnodeL 

After all frrw* When everything has 

been considered ; * n the whole 'eg 1} What is money after all C 
(2) They were working day and ni^ht and night and day. and were not 
more than able to keep body and soul together after alU-^ Dickens. 

In the end 5 in the long run . e. Written evidence 
may afier utl not be trustworthy. — FhKkman 

AfteisoaBt cm\ w ’nr "sipmi nt»n c^sn ; jtto 

t’T?? W m ^ar A throw of dice after the 

game is ended ; anything done too late e^ g. 

Ever ht playcth an nf ter •cast 

Of all that he shall say or do. — Gouer. 



Aftor-olap C5^ir iTm «r?fT5 mt ftnv 

’i?lfosnrt*r A catastrophe or threat after an affair is supposed 
to be over : e. g f i) Eewarc of after Uaf^. — ‘Hkfwer. 

(2) What plaguy mischief and mishaps 

Do dug him still with after Bu i L£R. 

Alter clouds comes fair weather {Proverb) 

r 

After death comes the doctor ( Proverb ) C8t^ ^ ^ I 
Aft^Jhl^HE# ^fir^nr ^ntnis After the time appointed 

ppMm «l||p|i^astard ( Properb ) ^ etpps ^ » 

f«* one’# fanfe/WW^iri ITS Asrccable to oiHsS liking- r. /. He 

«t ’-^st founa a j|^se after hisfa**tjt* 


Ai^er Ihshioil^l 

. I, 




After the or thin fiMhion ) ce1irai.t fiSi HI 
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According to the custom or usage of g. (i) He cuts 

his hair nfUr the /asAi 0*1 ran these days, ts) These people per- 
sisted in meeting to worship God ifter thftr own /tfs/iioe.— MaCaULAT* 

After 000*8 menner ( or After the manner of) 

According to one’s fashion or mode of woiking . #. /. (x> 

The barrrister began to cross examine me after ht$ manner^ ( 2 ) 
He seized them, dashed them on the ground, 'and devoured them 
af er the mender 0/ giants. — Collins. 

After 006*8 mind its Agreeably to one*s mind : a. 

He acted after his own 

After one’e.own heart ( or soul ) ^ *npT TO 

According to one’s own liking , just as one likes or admires : r. (1) 
He led a^happV, quiec, studious kind of \l^c, after his ow a heeri^^ 
Dickens. (2) You re tf/rrr rwy 5 om/.— Thackeray. 

After rain oomea fair weather {Proverb ) CTO, cel TO 1 

After eight (tirs ^ { 5 W cw) f¥|- 

^TO After presentation r. g. The bill was not payable after SighL 
[After 8weet*meat oomea eour sauoe ( Proverb ) TOPltcn TO *0^ ; *TO 

^ TO c^tai ^ r 

After the fair Prctr ^tnTOl Too late. 

After the flesh irtTO «ff0 ^ After the 

manner of man • in a gross or earthly manner e. g. Ye judge after 
the flesh — Bible. 

After U8, the deluge TO CTO ^ ^rt, 

•TO ^ It matters not what comes to pass after our death. 

Again and again ; TOTO Repeatedly * < g, AgUn and again 

they recoiled from the heavy fire which was poured bn their front.— 
MaCaulsy. 

lAgainet a rainy day TOT In provision for bad times : e. 

! They live within their means and lay by something agvunst a rainy 
! dajK-— S miles. 

Ikf Aintt the grain ’rtdnr <tc»Ri ; ai^ 

: ^'^%SlTSRV Against the fibre in the wood , ihence) contrary to 
one’s inclination ; mortifying f g. (ii I had rather have a bttie and 
do what I like than acquire a great deal by working against tha 
griiH.-^J. Payn. (a) A few months* trial proved that kind of life to be 
hopelessly against the grain — Hoxiav. 

kgaiMt the hair *fetrni srfstpi , Contrary to its nature t 

in a rough and disagreeable manner r If you should fight, you 
. go agiinst lha hair of your profession.— SHAR&si'aARa. [ Hie same 
as AgAieet the grain. ] 

kgainst the stream (or tide) GStm erf^oi Contrary to the flow of the 
stream t a. g. We rowed agiUst ika tide, f Renee ) 'IM% s||> 
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Contrary to the estaUtehed course r t. g. True virtue now 
and then requires that a man should go agaimst the Uream (or tide). 

Afttioal tli0 Sttn In a direction contrary to that in 

whi^ the sun appears to move. 

Agalait th0 wiad Contrary to the direction of the 

wind : e. g. The ship is now trying to sail against the wind. 

boo —‘'Attend to this” [ In sacrifice the Roman crier perpetualty 
repeated these words to arouse attention. ] 

iiflfoofoonsont qigi [The age of 

consent to marriage with the English is fourteen in mates and twelve 
in females. ] ^ _ 

Ago of disorotioil ftcw? ’f’W The time of life at which 

one attains to n\at<iritv of judgment sufficient for the ordinary pur* 
poses of life ' e.g He has not yet attained the age of discretion, 

Agoofmon^i«¥t«T<rf^»rt!Witf«'n^'jWtc<5f^ ( *fi»5f5Tnr5) 

The period from which the human kind has made its appearance upon 
this earth ; e.g. The o/* man is believed to be the seventh in the 

list of Geological Aees. 

Age of tiie Biohopa (Thel — The ninth century. 

Age of tbe Popee(The) — The twelfth century. 

Agent Provoosteur, ( An )— ( Pr. ) A secret agent employed by 
Governments to encourage political offenders. 

Agnee Doy.— aist January. 

Agony 0olanm~A column of a newspaper containing advertisements 
of missing relatives and friends, indicating great distress of mind in 
the advertiser, — B rewer. 

Aggreee on or upon er«tat Ttil Make the first attack upon 

commit the first act of hostility or offence against : e. g. The Bill as 
originally proposed did aggress a little vpon the very principles of 
local self-government, and was subsequently amended a good deal. 

Agreo in ( COPt fwtr 1 foil Be in harmony with in < opinion or 

action): e.g, (i) All parties tn the expediency of the legisla- 
tion. (a) Few agree is their notions about these words.— C hsvkb. 

Agroo on or tipon ( COtl I^IICI ) tlVfS fOU Be of one mind in or upon 
e. g. (i) What hath been generally ofrreed on, I content myself 
to assume under the notion of principles —Nbwtos. la) All 
contemporaries agreed nPon that point.— MoRRtsog 
'Settle : e, g. The conditions which were agreed upon were so 

important that they require t^i be detailed.— 'PnoooE, ( cytq fbjgv ) 
*|lf® H f01t Consent to: e g. (t\ After long discussion, they 
have at length agreed an the terms of partnership —McMoaotB. 

Agra* to ( Ctrtst «1W11 Accede or give assent to ; e.g. 
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'i) They did not think fit to /e the proposal, iz) The Lords 
ofirted to the Bill as amended. — .\I acaulay. 

To agree to differ ^ To refrain from 

dispute, although not in entire agreement. 

Agree Witk ( fem Concur with, or be of the ^aroe 

opinio with : £ g. (i) He quite agreed with me in thinking highly 
of tlie visitor. {2t fo sail with tne stream, to agree with the company. 

IS not his humour.— II rtZLiTr. ( farf^ 

Kt'semble, or correspond with £ g* (i) The picture does not 
It all points with the original. U) His system of theology aj^reed with 

of the Puritans. ( CTR ^ll Suit : 

g (O The same food does not agree with every consumption. — 
v'aBSTBR. (2) The air agreed with him. — Macaulay. ( ) 

c^R f?? ^ C^l Come to terms with : 

e Agree with thine adversary quickly. — Hiblk 

Agreeable to T1 Pleasing to ( the mind or sen- 

ses ) e. g (i) this fruit is not at all agreeable to the taste ia> 
Cheerfulness and good nature go together, as a man cannot be agreeable 

^ » ('thers, who is not easy within himself — Addison. (C4R f^FpO 
Suited or adapted to : e. g. I'hat which is agreeable to the nature of 
»ne thing is many times contrary to the nature of another. — 
I/KsTrangb. 

Agreeably to ( evR ^ in accordance with . in 

pursuance of : /. g. Agreeably to your request I shall pay him a visit. 

Ague’s wish— PTRstI 'ftfiraie PTRsH “Give me neither riches nor 
poverty." ( P&overbs XXX. 8 ). 

head of ( ^ In advance of : (i) The* 

nan was several yards ahead of me. ( 2 ) France in these matters 
i> much ahead o/* Germany as she is of England. — Arnold 

\id one in fW!r ) Help one in: e.g. You 

should aid me in this enterprise. 

Aide-de-camp An officer in attendance on a 

general. 

Aim a blow at ^ Direct a blow against ( an 

object with an intention to hurt): r. g. He aimed a blow at my 

brother’s head with a stick. ^ '*ff«2rtCT C^t*f fwinr 

^rtrtfi' Seek to do harm or injury to : «. g. He had ainud a 
deadly blaw at their dearest rights.— Macaulay. 

Aim at ( ftll {▼1*1 ^ •>rt ) 4rf% «rai Point or .direct any 
weapon towards ( an object with the intent of hitting it ) : « g. Tht 
huntsman aimtd at the lion and fired, but the sheft did not talm 

effect.— McMoaoit. Cftsf ilCWir«Rt< 'Tl CtFrt ’W Ofll 

Attempt the accomplishment of ( an objecti ; try to gate : a /. (i) 
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He •ina ai distinction, (a) There is little doubt that Charles at one 
time aimtd at the Imperial Crown, — FasSMAtr. 

AiniHsrior Abettor * one who encourages. (In 

archery, a person employed to 'cry ai^’. ] 

AiMiae ( in the United Slates ) ortSfl em jpiCT ipnntC*l 

^ The most direct and shortest possible route between two places. 

Air one’s opinion aretes tra <0t*Pl ^ Express one’s 

opinion publicly in an ostentatious manner ; A conceited fellow, 

as he is, cannot miss an opportunity of airinpr his ofiimion, 

Air-Sbip Oirt^rTt^ A balloon • an ecroplane. 

Air threads The fine threads seen floating in the 

air made by spiders ; gossamer. 

Air weeps (The) *t rains. 

Akin to ( ^ Allied c r nearly allied to ; of the 

same kind with e. Hei resolute bearing inspired a feeling ^ktn io 
awe. — Dicichns. 

Aladin’rf lamp CJfWWf ^ ^*1 The source of wealth 

and eooti fortune. [ After Aladin ( a character in the Arabian 
Nightb' Tales > came to his wealth and was married, he suffered 
his lamp to harg up and grow rusty. ] ^ ^ It was impossible that 
a family holding a document which gave them access to the most 
powerful noblemen in Scotland should have suffered it to remain 
unemployed, like ^ rusty iamp. — SsMOR. 

Aladin’0 ring ^ A preservative agamst all evils. [ From the 

ring which the African maetcian gave to Aladin ]. 

Aladin*s window— iic^ »it9l w^esr ■’t'fiic® i 

«. jf Tail’s second pait of l')Tyden''t ‘’Ab$u/oiii and Achttophel" ts »\\ 
Ahd n's viinJow. [ The eenius ff the lamp left unfinished the a4th 
\vind< w of the palace that he had built. The Sultan attempted to finish 
it, t ut failed, and had to abandon the task as hopeless J. 

Alarm at f CWl^ c^cr ) jrfrw Sudden surprise mingled with terror 

at : f g. “His chirm at the accession of a Bourbon to the throne was 
not shared bv other*^ ” 

Alarm olcck ( or watch ) CQ ^ tpm Mtsf ^ 

cat*! ‘JRM am A clock ( or watch ) which can be so set as to 

fine or strike loudly at a pre* arranged hour to wake from sleep, or 
excite attention. 

Alarm gmo CSt^ A gun fired to give an alarm. 

Alarm poat vrs ftw ft A 

place to which troops are to lepair in ease of an alaritf. 

Alanned at or by { ewtf fVf orfsifi' fi wftit ) flrtDni afWftf fJta *#ty 
ISfifl Pitted with anxiety or a,>preheasion at : c. g, <i) Then Temple 
was alarmed ar 'this language.— Macoulay. (a) The citixens are 
cUrmtd by rumours of war.— McMo.du. 
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A.Urmad far ( fvfv ) «RT Filled with anxiety or apprehension 
oa account of ; « . ^ She wis *Aiar>n^d hr the safety of her dear child. 

AIM thB day, ( or wbila ) ! Ah ! unhappy 

day or time. 

AlMnam*8 lady ^ A most precious thing. [ From an 

allusion to a story in the \rabian Nights* Tales. Alasnam possessed 
eight diamond statues, but had to go in search ef a ninth more pre* 
cious still, to fill the vacant pedestal. The prize was found m a 
lady, who became his wife, at once the most beautiful and perfect of 
her race. ] : z. jf. There is wanting one pure and perfect model and 
that one, wherever it is to be found, is like Alasnam *s lady^ worth* 
them all. — Scott. 

Albion — The ancient and poetical name of Britain. 

( An ) Alderman in chains-^ A turkey hung with sausages, [ A 
witty expression ]. 

Alderman’s paoe e A slow stately pace. 

Ale-knight ( An ) A knight of the ale^ub, a tippler. 

AlS'Wilb iicm The landlady of an ale-house. 

Alert in ( ) Ifs# Watchful in : t, g. We should be aUrt tn 

availing ourselves uf the opportunities of doing good to others. 

Alexender of the North— Charles xii. of Sweden. 

Alexaader*e heard Clean, beardless chin : e. g. Disgraced 

yet with AUxander's Aeard.— G ascoigne. 

Alezendrioe Age— From 323 to 640 aUer Christ, when Alexandria was 
the centre of science and literature. 

Alien enemy ( Law ) '•rWWfl TtflftH >lfip5 ijJPrtsf aWfl One who owes 
• allegiance to a government at war with ours. 

Alien from { -sretianr Wholly different m 
nature from : e g. These principles are alien from our religion. 

Alien to ( pFfir ^ ) Jif?® 

Foreign to - e. g. (i) "Nothing of human interest is alien 
to us." (21 Men who are wholly alien to the realm were enriched 
and exalted. — F-<RXMAtr . 

^Tenete from ^efST^fni. CTf ^ ▼fiwi m ^ Es. 

trange from ; withdraw the affections from ; e. g. (t) Frederic, alienated 
from England, was compelled to connect himself closely 
with Russia.— -Macaolay. fit The recollection of his foroier life is 
a dream that only the more alieiates his from the realities of the 
present — T. Taylor. 

Llione team, ( »t»nftffl. ^ Alienate from ; 

estrange from : e. / The prince was aliened from all thoughts of 
the marriage — Clarsnoon. 

LUfhtot (CVhfftCff) ffiXl Get down from a carriage or horseback 
at fa place) : «. g. i^ey atighud at an inn. 

Get down from t «. if. tb« 
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twilight was beginning to close in, when he abghtcd ftom his hackne> 
coach — DiCKJfNS. 

Alight on or upon ( ^ Descend upon : £. g 

<i) The birds 12/f^/f/rd the ridge of my house — M cMoi^dib. (2) 
alighted upon the foot-board of the other tender. — R ev, D. 
Macrae. 

Alive to ( Ppfr ) ^ jpsR, 

l‘ully conscious of, or irnpres«.ed with : e. g. Nor were our ancestors 
bv any means so much alive, as we are, to the importance of 
maintaining general principles, — M acaulay. (2J Tremblingly alive 
f * nature’s laws. — Falconer. 

Alive with ( «rtPWC*t > •srsflunts? Appearing as 

if living, being full of ( living beings ) : e, g The streets are again 
ah'ie wfth the congregations returning to their homes — I rvxng* 

I JT#iT 5 T?r Tr< Piescnting a gay 

and animated appearance by reason of : e. g. ii) ‘‘All Bengal was 
rrith muskets and green b'mghs ” I2) But the sea was not then 

alfve great ships and brave soldiers. — D ickeks. 

All about 5 tfirf?r 3 P In all directions r c. g. He cast his eyes all about. 

All abroad At fault • e You are alf abroad in your guess work. 

All agog ^ Highly excited by eagerness after an 

object • c. g. He found the village uU agog with expectation. — Reads. 

AU alike W'hollv similar : c, g. They are all aliie in 

form and appearance. 

All along Throughout; to the whole extent: r. g, (i> I 

have oil alo*g declared this to be neutral paper — Addison. (2) The 
country *// alo the road had been completely deserted and laid 

waste ny band^ of robbers.— M acaulay, Prostrate : e g. 

He threw himself -a// upon the ground to take the measure of 
his grave — f.wiB, 

All along the line In all matters * in every particular ; e. g 

The accuracy of the supposed statements of facts is contested all 
along the line by persons on the spot.— G lad %TONB. 

AU and some ( Obsolete ) One and all ; e. g. Displeased all 

it nd Fairfax. 

AU and sundry ir Every one without distinction or exception : 
e. g. Finally, he invited oil and sundry to partake freely Of the 
oaten cake and ale that he had himself brought.— Caine. 

All are not tainte that go to the ohuroh < Provtrh ) iFlSoil 

I 

All aroiuul etcejrelt Every one indiscriminatety ; t. /. ffe helps them 
ull around. ( cefs? ) Pifillece On all sides of : t. g. There were 
ditches .U arourd the house. 
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All ftt 0006 All on n sudden; e. g. (i) He entered the 
room nil at oice (al At lentirth a lieht burst upon him, and all at 
onee the problem, he had been pondering over, was solved — SMILts, 

All atteatlon AC5ttC»Tt% Perfectly heedful | completely Uken up 

in hearing • g- I was all attention while he was speaking;. 

All botwen the oradle and the coffin is unoertain ( Proverb ) 

WW « ^ 

All but ( ^ ortH ) fw 'ati Kvery one or every thine except : 

<* g. <i) They were saved all but one. (a) Milton served Cromwell 
when Cromwell had thrdwn off the mask and as*iimed all bat the 
name of kine— M acadlsy. Almost* nearly: e.g. Their 

streneth was all but worn out. — K ivgslky. 

All comers RUts ■H¥^C «1 Every one that likes. 

All covert all close ( Proverb I csitc® siS i 

All day long atsttvsi ( ) The uhole day from 

inornine to evening : e g. 1 am happy «// rf.ty hog in the thoughts 
of you — DICKKN-*. ^ a K 


All doors open to courtesy { Pro’erb i fytcti Jiycsi^ yR i 
All faces shall gather blaoltness— t e,, be downcast in consequence 
of trouble I 

All foet tread not in one shoe ( Proverb ) y® orty y® ^ • ‘ fe ti y f l f g 

eyfy;’ ! ^ ^ ’ 

All fool s day— The first day of the month of April, so called from the 
custom of making fools on that day. 

^ll-fburs— A game at cards, so called from the four chances of which 
it consists, for each of which a poiht is scored. (On) all-fours 

fwi. 5tfir *ltni y| 5^ vftnry ^ ftc® y® fiftii On four legs, or on two lef>s 
and two arms or hands ? hence even or evenly : as a paiaUel case, 
A1 1 •bail— ; 3!^ ^ l All health ; a phrase of salutation t 

All h^llovs* day — The first day of November. 

All*hoal A plant, s') called from its medicinal virtue^, 

AU hollow Entirely • wholly ? completely ; g, g. The other day 

he beat me all hollow. 


AU in apuoker Perplexed, 

•ll All thini^^to a person, or everything desired : g i\\ 

Suryyamukhi is a// in all to me. ( 7 \ Thou shalt be all in 

I in thee, for ever — Miltoy. iic#r#| The most influential t e.g. 
He was all tn alt in the estate. 

^«f8 Incredible, impossible; 
•; tears ‘from me." and his 

’*• So M soon as the chap went, 

he winks to ms with t other one, qyite knowin*. et muidb as to ssfv 
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You see it’s tdl i* my tyt. Slick ; but don’t let on >o anyone about it 
that I said so. — HALintraroN. 

All in the wind ( N*utieal ) — Denoting ^hat the sails of a ship are 
parallel with the course of the wind» so as to shake. 

All in the world ^ ettof, ^ 111 that exists s 

all that is possible ; «. g. All the precaution in the world would 
not save him. — Wbbstbb. ^ 

AU*s flah tbftt oomea to one’s net «l1^, 

One is ready to accept everything that comes in his way 
without being very particular or scrupulous. 

All ie for the best *r^ ^ ^ ^ 

Whatever may happen, it is certain that some beneficent purpose of 
God will be fulfilled thereby. 

All is good that God sends us {Proverb) <811^ ^ ’TOR, ’SW 'eRtc'f? 
^TOR I 

All is grist that oomes to his mill [ Colloq . ) Of ’(tifi ^ tctf 
fS ;.cfi ^Jft^ ft All that he has anything to do 

with is a source of profit. 

All is not butter that oomes from the oow ( Proverb ) sfTC? ?tsl ff f 
<?ni. ’stfi ’Rt Rt I 

All is not gain that ia got into the purse ( Proverb ) lltei cst^tt 
sfte ft R1 1 

All is not gold that glitters ( Proverb ) RfTOit CfW w sfi 

Appearances are deceitful : g. 

Not all that tempts your wondering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Kof all fhat glttUrs /oW— — G ray. 

All ie not won that ia put in the purse ( Prourb ) eftWf 

^X9 srt I 

All is up with ( (?fR ft fftfnw ) JRRI *R ffttfl fHltCf Every liing 
is over with : e.g. If the proposed measure be passed, oU will be vp 
with our long'cherished hopes. 

All lay load on the willing horse {Proverb) ct *ni fTOl ft’ltf i 

All manner of ways iSRtf Every means : e. g. He tried all 

manner of m ye, but failed to have the desired effect. 

All meat is not the same In srsry man!s mouth ( Proverb ) ^R1 

^fani RiRi 'fRfyftfif csitffr i 

All man row galley wsy ( Proverb ) iRtt Rt*Rtl CRtCff CRW felCT i 
All ttoonshins Altogether showy, without any lubstance 

or re ality (as the moon does not f^ive heat, but only light ); fsRTt, 
WFSI False ; untrue : e. g. What he said was all moonshine. 

All mops Md brooms Cff*n Rtsm Quite intoxicated. [ The nllusiott is 
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to {arsons who are sick with drink, when mops and brooms are 
required to clean up after them. — B rbwer. } 

All my eye «pr«^ ; -mtfS, Nonsense, incredible, 

impossible ; unreal : e. g. ahe told htm you were rather nervous 
about horses, and you were rather aitirmed at what I said about the 
old mare. That was uli wy tye 3'ou know.— F<. Broloiiion, 

All of a heap ^8 Completely and suddenly : e g. 

1 thought he'd fainted too he was so struck qU of a heap.— 
H tLIBURTON. 

All one A matter of no diflerence ; the same 

thing in effect, just the same e. g, <i) Whether you go there or 
not, it is all o^e to me. 'J) it is all one now whether he did it or 
not — Du'KEN.s. ( 3 > It is all one what course you take. — Web>tek, 

All one’s born days Throughout one's whole life * 

(• g He has been following the trade //// /ns born do\i^ and yet he has 
not been up to it. 

All one’s geese are swans [ Conwr^atnuitil ] 

One places too much value upon his belongings; one 
over-estimates everything that belongs to him i\ He was 
particularly loyal to his friends, and, to u^e the common phrase, all 
las geese were swins , — Newm w. 

All one’s life ^#1^ ■’VTsT, During the whole period that one 

lives : e. g. He was a mechanic ntl bis Ii/e, 

All one’s own ) Belonging solely or 

particularly to one ; peculiar to one . e. g. tie was greedy after power 
with a greediness all his own. — Mac.\ula\. 

[All over Throughout, or over the whoK extent of ■ e. g. 

^ . Property alt over the kingdom w'as now again changing hands. — 

Macaulay. thoroughly ; wholly c g. She is her mother 

all over. Done or finished : r. g. The prince 

was gasping { the physicians gave no hope and the Queen hears that 
>211 IS aver . — Faouos From head to foot e. g, (il She 

was adorned with ornaments all over. ( 2 ) Any poor man who was so 
persecuted would tremble and shiver all over when the time for his 
punishment came — Helps. 

9lU over with ^ ^ Done for, or dead : e. g. iil It is all oier 

with him. u) All was now over with Antonius, and he resolved 
himself todie.-*MERiVALB. 

Ml light c^w, 'iWt ^ Very good [ a c.iloquial phrase 

, expressing assent or approbation J «. g. ‘i am going home to*day, 
but 1 wi‘I comeback to< morrow ”—".1// right; but mind you must 
be here punctually at four o’clock." 

Ul rot ( or simply ) Bat [ $lsig ) Nonsense ; humbug : t. g. 

> "Very likdy it is off rot", he added to himself.~>HA^aaD. 
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All tOQnd ^ Not eiccepting any individual of a group 

or party : e Ho whipped them «// round In every 

direction * e g. <ti The v.liage all round was enveloped in fire and 
smoke. \2f The country uU round is in the hands of the in>ur* 

gents —Kaye, fWY In all cases : ^ It is always safest, all 
ro*und^X.o do a*5 God bids us. — Mas. Beechea Stowe 3*PFCsni 

^ With all or to all parties, eg, (i) He shook hands ull 

round in an engaging manner.— D ickens, (j) He was in debt 
edl^round to his milkman, his grocer, his baker, and his butcher. — 
Smiles. 

AU»MtKit*s Day — A church-festival held on first November ; Hallow mas. 
AU seems ( or la l yellow' to the jaundiced eye ( Proverb j 

C5M ?5Tc«f mn ; I 

All serene < Slang ) CW, fpf ^ All right ; very 

goodie, g- (i) “Will ‘you/* asked Ramendra, “meet me at the 
club to* night — *'All seremeP replied his friend. ( 2 ) Tom peeped 
under the bonnet, and found it, as he expressed himself, all serene. — 
Melville 

AU souls* day. — The second day of Novenaber. 

All square Everything settled* all right: e.g. But in his 

heart he knew that it was not all square, and that they were in im- 
minent danger of death from drowning — Haggaru. 

AU talk and no cider A great deal of fuss but very 

little result. 

All that C2l^l3f A collection of similar things ; all that 

sort ; everything of that kind . e. g (1) The shop-keeper sells books, 
paper, pencil, and all that. ( 2 ) \Vith singing, laughing, ogling and 
all that . — Pope. 

AU that gutters is not gold ( Proverb ) “-sfircait ^ ^ ( 

See All is not gold that glitters. 

All the better ^ Wholly the better ; e g. 

(i) It would have been all the better lor you, if you had started that 
very day. (j| It may heUiil the better for those who will save us time 
and trouble. — Warren. 

AU the blood of all the Howards ftfAf ont^ 

All the nobility of the best English aristocracy e* g. 

What could ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ' not all thi blood of all the Pope. 

AU the day long HUIRh Throughout the whole day : e^g, I searched for 
him all the day long. 

All the go ( Slang % ersfirs ejm, *|C<n( Quite the feshio# 

e. g Folks ain't thought nothin’ of, unless tl«ey live at Treemont j it’s 

tAe jfv.— H aiiburton. 

AU the rage { Calh guial > eisfirs CT^Wlsr Quite the fashion, 

fashionable, Very popular ; « g. Uncle Tom • • • was 

all th$ Readb. 
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af? : pFiE? ^ The si ne tWn^ in effect : e, xf. 

(i» It is *Ui thi s%m*, whether you come here t i-inorrow or day after 
tu- morrow, (i) I cjU him the old Doctor, — it\ .// the same you know. 

— Dickicvs. ■3W^3 Nevertheless : tf. (i) “But Rugby is 

a very hne place ail tke same,'* (2> Tliey will go to her all tft i samv, 
do what you will.— KiNtisLay. 

All tbe While WSl During the whole peiiod: c. At 

last she began to take her breakfast, talking all ihc 'while, — On ki:\s. 

All there yuick-witled and in full possession of ones 

senses. 

All the wit in the world ie not in one head ( Proverb ) 

’it:? I 

AU th> world livery one : c It is now said b|t 

all the world tlut the man was a great hu Kverything : 

! c, g, ThersC few pieces* ot furniture wjfc all th * world to him. 

SlU the world and hie wife rCoiloquial) Every- 

body, Without a smgle exception e, g, “F^rav, tn idjirn, who were the 
company — *'\Vny, there Wa^ all the world and h:s wife** — Swiri, 

m the world over In every part of the wjrld : e, g, (i) Mr. 

Jagadish Chandra Basu in known a// // 2 e zvorld over, ( 2 ) He would 
go alt over the world w’ith me, — Da Foe 

ill the world to one aaocher ( or to eaoh other ) 

^ircssr 'sitfi jf^esfa jff^s -aT^n m't 

All important to each other or on^ another ( one supplying 

the place of the whole world to the other ) : e. g, (i) The two friends 
never saw much society, they were all the word to each other, tz) 
Neither my wife nor 1 knew rn'ire th^n five noople ; for, to tell the 
truth, we were all the worl i to ote another ^ — \V vkkEm. 

11 the year round Throughout the whole year : 

(U Whit might not mechanics accomplish, who earn from 
thirty to fifty shillings a week all the year -Shilbs. ( 2 ) A 

public breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper all the year Dtobbns. 

11 though Extending all over the length of; 

throughout ; e, g He had grfeat inHuencc, with the k ng all through 
his reign.— D ickens 
ll to one ( Obsolete )— Altogether. 

II told ^ ^R?n raking all into reckoning ; counting 

all ‘ e,g Of these dating Englishman th^re were not mire than one 
hundred present, all /aA/.— M otley, 

ll U# ( Collojtiial ) Finished ; ruined • done for : 

John realised that it wrs d'ttfi, and that to stop in the cart wotiTd 
only mean certain death.— Haggard. 

[1 Up With ( Celltffuitt) ^ W Finished or doae with ; ruined t 

g* * ris att ub a»i/& the idllalna.— W abrbn. 
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A.U Wid® of ( C’FW ) Jlfr® Quite irrelevant to : t. g. 

The questions are all •midt »f the purpose. 

All work aod no plar makes Jeok e dull l^oy ( Provttb ) 3Ftv^9 

’Ftcfi t ca'fsi ^irfasi m > 

Incessant work, with jut anything to divert u«, blunts our faculties. 

All's one It is just the same. 

All’s well that ends woll { Proper 6 ) ^i^i, m c-t^ 15W i 

AUegiaaoo to 5 'SfS' 9 The duty of fidelity 

to vtne king or i^overnmcnti . loyally e if (u They were always 
firm in their the Kmperor. { 2 } There were not wanting 

those who ^^rgeJ him to throw oil hK altein tncf the crown.— 
PaEscorr. ^ * 

AUianOd betweoa ( with ) IJ.iion between or with : e, ff. 

The ailiauLe henveen Kngland and hranrc lasted only for a short 
time. 

Allied to { or with ) United with i^. These two families were 

allied to each other by marriage. Akin to: e. g 

His courage was aJltcd to rashness and fren/y. 

Allot to ^r^ffn OT9?il Assign to* apportion to* e. g (O S. 

sa\ing, he entered the cabin allotted to him, — Scorr. (a) Ormc 
allots a closely printed quarto page, to the events of every forty-eight 
h()ur'>.— Macaulay. 

Allow for ( srfs^^T ^?rl Take into consideration 

Uny counteracting cause) ; make allowance for j e. g (i) We mu^t 
•xflt* V /ijr the unf ivourahle cTCum..tance-> is whicli he wis placed, u) 
\ et, f O' the^e favourable condition'!, the first view of Britain, 

approached by %vav of tlie Clyde, is m )st impressive. — J, Burkoughs. 

Allow of f’crnit; admit of, tag. Thc\ , 

al owed of no liberty in nuch matters < 

Allowed OQ all hands Admitted bv all parties g, (i) 

it u u/o'TC’/ «7 1 illhinU that in such mitief'* every one is tree tn 
f )llo\v his own will, iJi At the beginning ot the tenth csfitu'’y, nhc 
Scots w< 2 re. as is alowed ot ad hinfs^ perfectly independent — 
f*'REFM us. 

Alloy with U-jclucr; the purity of .1 

thing b)' admixture of ( a substance of inferior (|ualitii*'>) debase h> 
miKture with e je- (i» CiO^dsmiths generailv «//^y gold unih silver 
or copper in making ornament. His happiae»s was not alloyed 

.<tth misfortunes. 

Allude to ( or unto ) tfyc5 cs^stil ; Refer t > 

( something ) without plainly mentioning e g To the coalition 

he alluded in language which drew forth tumultuous apptaa>e from h>'« 
followers. — (2> These sneeches do seem to allutU unto 
such ministenal garments as were ihen in use*— Bt knrt. 

Allure to stwtfes effiitfi uerjiftn:?) sitai uretl Bitlce into;#. /• 
We are sometimes alluftd to what we feei to be wron^;. 
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LUatioa to tCIH ; Reference to ^ (i) Ttum 

is an allusion to gentlemen's periwigs which first came into fashion in 
i663^Mscaum,y. fa) The allusion is to a setter dog that discovers 
game and makes a dead set at it.— B rbwbr. 

i ^im a motor Pioitic* ^Hratcf A college or 

seminary where one is educated. « Literally it means Fostering 
mother ) : e. g. The good men, they who have any character, th^ 
who have that within them which can reflect credit on their alma 
m tter^ihay come through scatheless.— T rollope. 

Almighty Oollar [ ^ ^ art ^JHW ; ’■ic^ 

] This expression was first used by Washinf^ton Irving 
in his sketch of a ^'Creole Village" (1837). Uen Jonson speaks of 
*' Almighty gold.” 

Almond for a parrot ( An ) ^ ^ ; cWt 

A trifle to amuse a silly person. 

Almond tree Gray hairs : e, g. In the day when the 

keepers of the house ( u c, the hands ) shall tremble, and the strong 
men ( t. a. the legs ) bow themselves, and the grinders { i. a. the 
teeth ) cease because they are few, and those that look out of win* 

dows ( f. a. the eyes ) be darkened and the almond ine 

( la a. grey hairs ) shall flourish, Ike , 8cc. — Bible. 

Almost and very nigh have many a lie ( Proverb ) ^ ^ art? 

Almost nothing *srtv ^ Scarcely rr hardly anything : a. g. 1 
got almost nothing from him. 

Alma baskst ^3^, Charity * a. He lives on the alms bssktta 

Alms drink ^ ^ Another’s leavings. 

Alms* man One who lives on charity. 

Alnasoar Dream ( An ) “^rrcf IftiW— ctren cot* Counting the chickens 
before they are hatched. [From the well-known story of Alnascar,^ 

Alnasoar of modern literature— The poet Coleridge, so called because 
he dreamt of his **Kubla Khan", and wrote it out the next morning. 

Along of ( or on ) Owing to ; on account of : e.g* (il This 

increase of price is all aJo^g of the foreigners.- Londom Punch* 
<2) So 'twere not alofig of him. — Shakespeabe. 

Along with ( ^ ^ in company with : a. He was 

prosecuted along with all his accomplices. 

Along-shore men c^ cattw OT ay f f feg ^ ifvf The lower 

sort of men employed iii quays and docks. 

Aiodlgfcid* of ♦rtHtntft ; tKW Side by side with : «. /. “There was • 

development of national literature alongside of this development in 
national political life." 

itloof fircnni ( optfl ¥WW At a distance 

from : a. g'. <i) Our palace stood .ta./'/ram the streets, (a) We must 
always keep ourselves aloof from persons of abandoned charactw. 

R 
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AlplUk And onMgn ^fw n ^ Beginning and end am a/^« and 

the beginning and the end.— BiBi<a. 

Alter BgO {LaiU, meaning “a second I") «rKl One 

who has full powers to act for another : a. ^ He is my alUr «go, 

Altemnte vrtXh. «ni <4^ fSlt Happen or succeed by turns ; 
foQow reciprocally with ( in |dace or time ) : «. g'. (ii The floib and ebb 
tides tSfVA each other. ( 2 ) Different species •Htmattig wtik 

each other.— Kirwan. (3) Brisk toil alUrnaUng with ready ease. — 
Wordsworth. 

Alnmtras cvltl P|Vt<(n4 A pupil of an educational establish- 

ment : t. g. Sir Ashutosh is an alumnus of the Presidency College. 

Alrine weep«*4t«t*r c^l The wind howls loudly. [ This 

is a Flemish saying. Princess Alvina was cursed by her parents on ac< 
count of her having married unsuitably, and moved about the ait in* 
visibly, but her moans are audible ] 

Always have two strings to your bow {Provtrb) itf^W -srt 

^ ;---4wI5c« w*rtlP wwr^ 

Amased at ( Cfht Struck with astonishment at e 

Old sailors were amazed at the composure which he preserved amidst 
roaring breakers on a perilous coast.— ‘MAr\OLAY. 

Amason 4tft catSII A female warrior according to Herodotus, the 
Amazons inhabit Scythia. 

Amasonian chin 'VrFllg A beardless chin, like that of an Amazon 
( female warrior ) _ ^ _ 

Ambitioas of ( csiH ^ pwcst ) Wlw»itst Strongly desirous of 

( something great t til He was amhtitout a/ fame, 1 am not 

amh%ti<iesof seeing this ceremony — Evkian. 

Amen ^5^ So be it. [ A Biblical word, sometimes translated 

as verity ]. 

Amenable to ( cvIh ) ’rt, titfl, Vl Answerable or accountable 
to ; liable to ; yielding to e, g. (t) Every stranger in France is 
to the laws of France. — St OTT. <2 1 Nor is man too diminu- 
tive to be amenable to the divine government.— J. Taylor. 

Amend a bill ftn erttc*! rtc^ o Wfl Make 

some change in the provisions of a bill before it is passed into law. 
Amende honorable [French\ e Formerly, an 

infamous punishment in France, in which the offender being led into 
court with a rope about his neek and a lighted torch in his hand, begged 
pardon of his God, the court, Ac. In popular language, the phrase now 
denotes a public recantation to an injured party tor wrong done s e. g 
The result of this determined conduct was an amende honorable and 
peaee.*r>ENGLisH Macszine. 

Amerioaa olotti (svtl flNv <d¥ A kind of enamelled 

doth used for covering chairs, kc. 
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mtoftblo •otton «(tc*ltcn A friendly action instituted with the 

consent of the parties with a view to obtain a decisive opinion of the 
court vnth respect to a matter of common interest : e. g. The brothers, 
instead of quarrelling among themselves, were advised to bring an ami' 
cable action in respect of the partition of their ancestral property* 

Liatoabto numban— Two numbers which are mutually equal to the sum 
of all their aliquot parts ; as 220, 284. The aliquot parts of 220 are 
1. 2. 4, 5. to, II, 20, 23 , 44. 55 and ito. The sum of these is 384. Agtun 
the aliquot parts of 284 are i, 2, 4, 71 and 142. The sum of these is 220. 

knunanitton bread, ahoea, — Such as are contracted for by 
government, and supplied to the soldiers. 

,maeaty oath ^ 

CT ■I’W efiC'i The oath required of those to whom 

an amnesty was granted after the conalusion of the American Civil War. 

.mOTOUa of or on { ^ In love with • en- 
amoured of u) Princes tiw/orowr o/' their chief. — Chapmajj. (2) 

i Sure my brother is amorous on Hero — Shakespeare. 

noant to ( f^pi ) Be equivalent to ; e, g. It amounts 

to saying that he is a liar. ( ifntcs ) Come in the 

aggreeate to : r. jg. (i) His debts amounted to one hundred rupees, 
fai When we sum up all the truths which we owe to that philosophy, 
ro what do they uwiokm/ Macvclay. TOf Come practically 

to : result in ; e. g. But in fact the danger amounted to nothing.— 
Mac AULA V. 

aour propra [ French ] afHftini Self-love : self'esteem : e. g. But. at 
all events, you should save her amour propre from the shock of any 
rebuff. — English Magazine. 

aphibolooa aentenoe A sentence that is capable of two mean- 

ings, not from the double sense of any of the words, but from its ad- 
jmitting of a double construction : as ‘The duke yet lives that Harry 
will depose’, f This may mean either the duke will depose Harry or 
that Harry will depose the duke ]. 

tpUfyoa or upon ^ Dilate on: e,g. (i) He 

must often enlarge and amplify upon the subject he hardies. — South. 

knvath luooaada Amuratb ( An )— Nfjsrwfl nWl *11 ^ -tWR 
ItOf One oppressor follows another. 

aaa with ( Citi ftrf ) nm a itcitf H ^ Hi ll Utt® 1W1 EnterUin agree- 
bly with ; occupy pleasantly in : <* g. fi) A group of children wete 
musing themselves with pushing stones from the top, and watching as 
hey plunged into the lake.— Gilpin. (2) He amused himself with 

oring pver Aristotle and The?phiasius.-^MBRiVALE. ejHI ;ftil itH ; 

Wltll HI ! mil Keep in expectation of ; deceive in : ddode 

rith : .e. g. He amused his followers with idle promises*- Johnson. 

UMd witb st#| fhrti It Lost in deqp tbdughk of ; abser- 
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bed in ( Obstdtte Being amused miih feer uid fright, he could 

not find the house.>-FuLLBR. 

An ond Upright } erect : e £. Her feir locks upstand stiff 

an rnd.— S pxnsbr. [ Corrupted froia Oa AAd ]. 

Antoihawlo among Soythiuia ( Prooerb ) S[CI(T «tf^7 A «nsc 

man amongst foofr. [ One opposite proverb is '*Sanl amongst the 
prophets’* i. r. a fool amongst wise men ] 

Axuumaa of Pwsin— The poet Hafiz ( 14th century ). 

AaalocolUi to (c^m ^ Corresponding to, 

similar to : proportionate to : e,£, (it His tendency is analogous to 
that of his father. (2) These terms are analofoits to one another. 

AiMthenta muranathA [ To pronounce ] Til ; To 

fulminate ; to excommunicate with a denunciation of curses : e. g. 
We are npt prepared to pronounce Anatlte^na maranatha when his 
lordship’s ( Lord Smha ) name is mentioned in connection with a 
governorship.— Bombay Chronicle. 

(The) aa<Aor oomaa lioata— This expression is used when the anchor is 
dislodged from its bed so as to drag by the violence of the wind, sea, or 
current. 

Attflihor of aalvation Hope. 

AnohOPOff(aplace){catsrttsr)??C«>fW»fa*^ni<atfI ca«n Cast an- 
chor at a short distance from the place . e. g. The British squadron 
anchored off Alexandria. — McMordie. 

AnobOT^watoh— A watch of three or four men stationed at an anchor, 
when a vessel is riding at anchor, to see that all is right and ready for 
use. 

Anoiont dontMIlO KBng. Law\—\ tenure bv which all manors belonging 
to the crown, in the reign of William the Conqueror, were held. 

Aotdent UglltS {Law \ — Windows and other openings which have been 
enjoyed without molestati >n for more than «o years. 

And all ^9 ^9 And everything else : e. g. At length, be 

made up his mind to renounce the world, and gave away his houses 
books, furniture, and all» 

And all that tbUfif, And all the rest of it, et cetera : e g. Manli- 
ness consists in courage, truthfulness, magnanimity, generosity, 
and all that. 

And 80 fiirthy and ao on >s^9t9til at9t9 ; «i^ And the like, 

and similar things t and the rest : e.g. (t) Candidates roust provide 
themselves with their own paper, pen, ink. and so forth. (3) He 
heard of a house here or a house there, and went to see it, out it 
wu too large ; and of another, but it was too small ; and of a 
third, but it was not convenient for her purpose, and so otte^BnsAtiT. 

And Hm like twilv And similar objects : et cetera : e, g- 

(1) Th^ searched the interior of the i^nd, its shores, arpicd 
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boats, anii the like —Scott. ( 2 ) *'To make a bridge of one’s ■ nose” 
is to pass by him intentionally in serving drinki and the like.-— 
Webster. 

Ao QreVe [ French ] 'SFtrtir ,• A hangman or executioner. 
A.ngol of His PrMSnoo — Gabriel, according to some ; «ccording to 
others, the blood of church. 

fLngsl of the ohuroh— The minister of the Jewish Synagogue. . 

A.ngel of the Lord— Jesus Christ. 

bagel’s face With sdeTiFs purpose 

1 

iLngels* visits « ’F'Wtl f&5plC5tt<R Visits^ most 

pleasant, but lasting for a short time and occurring at rare inter- 
vals . c g. 

I 

Like tuigcis* visits, short and bright, 

Mortality's too weak to bear them long.— M orris. 

What thoiic;h my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like few and far between. — C vmpbell. 

kngle for ^rcsirfs'S Vtn ; Allure ; scheme 

or intrigue for : r. g The hearts of all that he did angle for.— 
Sh\ke.spe\ke. 

Logie with s silver hook %1 srf 5 »nrl, 

2pfr Buy fish at market. 

kngry at ( Touched with anger at (something); 

enraged at . p. g. The teacher was angry at ihc boy’s conduct. 
iQgry with (TW^9) Displeased with ( a person ) : e. g. (i) 

My mother was w//// me. O) Be not grieved, r..»r angry ^vifli 

.yourselves, that ve sold me hither. — Biiji e. • 

Lilgular Cross-grained • of a patchy temper ; one 

full of angles, whose temper is not smooth. 

Lngular motion The motion of a body about a fixed point 

or fixed axis, as of a plantt or pendulum. 

LUimal eleotrioity W\lg^ The electricity developed in certain 

animals, as the electric eel, torpedo, iVc. 

Qimal oreatioUg ) The whole class of created beings endowed 

nimal kingdom ) with animal life. 

nimal spirits ^ Constitutional liveliness of 

spirits; physical health and energy; t\ g. (0 Wanting in animn/ 
spirits, he took little pleasure in school-sports. — S miled*. ( 2 ) With 
all her prudence and discretion she f Queen Victoria) has grrat 
a/nmal spirits, and enters into the magnificent novelties of her position 
with the aest and curiosity of a child,— G reville. 

limsted by ( ewt^ ^ Inspirited by : e. g. 

He seems to be a man animataf hy a genuine love of sri.— M cMordik. 
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AnimfttMl afttare .The anlinal creation, animal 

kingdom ; e. g.— 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds. 

But animated nature sweeter still. — Cowper, 

hxaaat to *( f¥|C^ ) >1x9 ^ arail Join or attach to : 

c. g. (t) annexed the province /0'the British Empire in India, 
(a) This was rendered nugatory by the condition annexed to it, that 
none of the tribunes should be re-elected.— Arnold. 

AnaiTOriOry days'— in the Roman Catholic Church, the days in which 
an office is yearly performed for the souls of the deceased, or in which 
the martyrdom of the saints is yearly celebrated. 

Annotate on or upon ( cet*r fVp ) ^ UW Make notes or 

comments on : e, g. Annotate on this passage. 

Annua MirabiUs The wonderful year. 

Anodyne neoklaoe (An) A halter. 

Anoint widl ( Rub over with . smear with • i . He 
anointed the eyes of the blind man mitlt clay. — Bibi.e. 

Anoa«rightes (obsolete) U(f 9 ^ Right quickly. 

Anmnaliatioal year ca^tr The time of the earth’s revolution from 
perihelion to perihelion again, which is 365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 
and 48 seconds. 

Ano^er name ( nr word ) for ^ The same thing 

with only a different name for: e. g. (•) Liberty of this sort is only 
another name for insubordination. I2) He had a special aversion for 
goodness of heart, which he regarded as another name for a quality 
properly called extravagance or vice.— Morley. 

Another pair of ahoea [Colloquial^ Quite a 

different thing or matter. 

Another Biohmond in the field •I'aPfeetw ^ <tinaR 

An unexpected rival or adversary : e, g. This time it was a rival suitor 
who made his appearance, and Brian’s hot Irish temper rose when he 

WH another Richmond in r/tc/feW.— HfME. 

Anawer a charge (or an aoouaatton) utnrtf^ erfhCTlcifu 

ytt n’tN caetrt Speak in one’s own defence against a charge : 
e. g. He was brought before the judge to answer the charge of murder. 

Anewerfbr (a thing) ceta f^iaw PffM y| 

^ mil Be accountable or re^Kmsible for f something ) : e. g. 

fi) The man must answer for the money^ intrusted to his care.— 
Webster. {2) Lethisoecic answer for it. if there be , any martial 
law.— Shakespeare. (3) I will answer for that boy’s truth with my 
life.— D ickens. 

Asewerte Ihe oonaegnenoea (to) Wffir nv gtf) i;ey| To 

be held responsible for the consequences of one’s action. 

AxunrarthobOU nf^nl Bitcirt ntmitci flmn Goand seewhat 

the bell is rung for ; e. g. The servant ran to answer the hell, [ (t is 
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the i^eneral practice in England to hang a bell near the doofi and aoy^ 
outsider who wants admission into the house rings it, when somebody 
from tli« inside opens the door and admits him. Hence the phrase ]• 

Answer tbe door or^ Open the 

door when any body knocks at it. 

Answer the purpose fim ^ Pro W9\ Serve the 

purpose ; meet the requirements ; e. g, (i) Gypsum answers the 
purpose of manure on some soils. (2) From this model he invented 
an iron tube which was found effectually to answer the purpose*— 
Smiles 

Answer to ( ^ filfSlfl Correspond to : e, g. 

(II The Sarasvati of the Hindu mythology answers to the Athene of 
the Greek mythology. ( 2 | As in water face answereth to face, so 

tfie heart of man to man.— Bible. Suit : g* That the 

time may have ail shadow and silence in it, and the place answer to 
convenience.— Sh vk£si*e\ue 

Answer to (a person) ( ^ ^ tfefl Be account* 
al)le or responsible to ( some person ) . c. g. fie replied that he would 

ttf/swer for his conduct /o his master alone.— F roude. 

^ ^ Defend one's self or refute : r. g. 

On ueing summoned by the king to fimzver to five*and-forty accusa- 
tions, the Earl rode away to one of his strong castles — Dickens. 

Answerable for (a thing), to (a person) (cw^ fVp) (¥t?Tfre) ^ 
Aicoiintable for something to some person e g, (i) The servant 
's ft nwerabfe to his master /t.” his deeds. ( 2 ) Will any man argue 
that he cannot be justly punished, but is f’/mn’rab/c only fo God T — 
Sm Ml. 

Answefftble to ( ^ TI Proportionate to : e. g. (i) 

1 he achievement was not anszvrnib/e to the preparations for it ( 2 ) 
W'hac wit and policy of man is an\7i\ / > their discreet and orderly 
course ? — IIoll vnxi. 

Antagoaistio to ( Acting against “No 

kind of knowledge is antn^iionntu to our intellectual calling.** 
Antecedent to ( Happening prior to : t\ g. (i) It was 

an event nnt rettrnt to the Deluge. (2) He was obliged, antecaient to 
all other considerations, to search an asylum.— D kvde.v. 

Anterior to ( Going before or prior to : e. A was 

of/trrior to B. 

Anthony pig A pet pig, the smallest of the whole litter. 

[ St. Anthony was originally a swine-herd^ and therefore the patron 
saint of pigs ] 

(St ) Anthony’s fire Eryiipeias. [ So called from a tradition 

that he who sought the intercession of St« Anthony recovered from the 
pestilential erysipelas, called the *'Sacred fire'\ which proved exireme* 
ly' fatal in xo^ ] 
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Anti«OluEift~The man of sin expected by some to precede the second 
coming of Christ. 

Antidote egeiniritt (for or to ) cwvnn Anything 

preventive of, or tending to counteract, the evil effects oi : e This 
is an antidote agahnt {for or to ) opiyn. 

Antipethy to or against ( ^ ^ Settled 

aversion for : i\ g. (i) He has a natural antipathy to wine. \2) 
They had an old antipathy to whigs. — M \c vulav. ( 

Incompatibility with . e g^ Oil has a natural ant/pt*thy 

to water. 

Antipode to ii4 Anything exactly opposite to • r a'. 

"In tale or history your beggar is ever the just antipode to your king/’ 

Anxious for or about ( ^1 

Solicitous or uneasy about : c, g^ (l) Most men are /7//.\7 i>//a for tlie 
advancement of their children.— M cMordie. (2* There is no doubt 
that he was auxtotfs about his successor. — D ickens 

Any how In a careless or perfunctory manner. 

Any longer n?r ; For any time afterwards : any more » r. 

(0 I snail not keep connection with him any longer, ( 2 ) It was un- 
necessary for him to mount guard any Dickens, 

Any more For any time afterwards ; any longer < : . 

i havetieither seen nor heard of him i/nv more since that day. 

Anything but ^rc*r\ C4t^ Not at all or in any respect . g. 

ii) His motives were anything but selfish ii. c unselfish). ( 2 ) I had 
reason in no long time to think that my addresses were anyt/nne (' 
disagreeable {i v, Agreeable) to her. — L \mh 
Aonian fount— The fountain of Aganippe, at the foot of Mount I leiu on. 
not far from Thebes, and sacred to the muses. 

Aonian hive The fraternity of poets : c g. 

"The Aonian htvc 

Who praised are, and starve right merrily.” — T ijomi 
Apart from ( Separate from : e g The ].*»dv 

lived apart from her husband at a manor house. — Fuoi he. 

In addition to : besides . e g Apart from the great voyagers, states- 
men, and scholars, whom it produced the names of Bacon, Spenser 
and Shakespeare will always be remembered with pride and veneration. 
— Dickens. 

A-par-ae— I Literally "A** 1^ itself ) an Ai ; a person or thing 

of unusual merit. 

ApooalypUo numbar— The mystic number 666. 

Apologfae for (a thing) ( ftiqpi ) aw aprt «t^ and Make an apiln^y 
Of excuse for ; e g. They offered to apologise for their ignorant in* 
trusion ->MEitiv \LE. 

Apologiae to fa person) ( ▼tftW ) taaFft aw) xnrt Tender an apology 
to (MiM personi ; e, g. You need not apologise to me for having 
losalted my servant. 
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Apology ibr .• Excuse for » defence or Justification of : 

e. g. It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem. — 
Drydxn. ^ A poor substitute for or imitation of : e. g. This is 
not a Durbar, but only an apology for one. 

Apostle of oultare— Matthew Arnold 1 1822—88}. English poet and 
critic. 

Apostle of the sword Mahomet, so called because 

he enfwced his creed at the point of the sword. 

AposUfliofkthers— Christian authors who lived in the first century when 
the apostles lived. 

Apostolic Msjesty— A title borne by the Emperor of Austria, as King 
of Hungary. 

Apparent time tit?] The time of day reckoned by 

the sun, <>r so that 12 o’clock at the place is the instant of the 
transit of the sun’s centre over the meridian. 

Appeal against ( a decision ) ( c^l?i ^ 

Refer to a higher tribunal or authority for redress : e, g. <i) He 
(’ppeoh'd to the High Court against the decision of the Munsiff. 
12) Catherine had oppraicti aeainst judgment being passed in 
England.- F koude. 

Appeal for ( ’Ftrl Apply earnestly for • e. g. He did not 

appeal for mercy to his Judges 

Appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober fwtl 

cel^nn^t atcn tretut ati^ Wfl Pray for a 

reconsideration of a matter on the ground that due weight has not 
been given in the first decision, the judge being somehow or other 
influenced to take a wrong view of the case ; e g. If they had any 
fault t':* find let them go to her. which v*as not even appenliug from 
'Pint ip ilnntk to P/ii/ip softer^ but rather Trom the lioness in the jungle 
to the lioness in the cave.— Mus I-IXTo... 

Appeal to ( a higher tribunal or authority ) 

( ^663? «rt^1 VSI Refer to for redress : e g* 

He was tried ; and being condemned, oppeahif to the King.— F rovde. 

Appeal to ( a person ) ( Ttll Apply 

earnestly to : e g. The seven earls appealed to him as their natural 

protector.— F reemxx, ^ 

^Ti(VS ^ Refer a disputed matter to ; call upon (another) 
to decide a controverted question or corroborate a statement ; r, ga 
I appeal to all marikind for the truth of what is alleged. 

Appeal to (one’s feelings) ^hie Kcsf 

^ Addles*; to somebody with a view to move his feelings : e. go, 
He appealed to the strongest feelings of James, to his fears, to ms 
vanity, fa his high notions of prerogative.— M ac VUL ay. 

AppMl to arma Resort to fighting : e. g^ ft) **Rvcry 

milder method is to be tried, before a nation makes an appeal to 
arms'*, la) There was now nothing Mt but an appeal to artas.^ 
Prescott. 
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Appall to the country 

'SrfMsrPr fSt^frora W9 ^c?rt«( Dissolve Parliament and ask the 

electors to elect new representatives with a view to ascertain 
whether a certain policy is approved bw the country, t. c., the whole 
b^dy of electors or people : i\ g. As soon as the necessary business 
could be f?ot through, Parliament would be dissolved^ and an appvaf 
nnulc to the J M\' xk rnv. 

Appear at the bar SfVsr^csit^ 

^e!n Present one*s self as a party or advocate before a court, or as 

a person to be tried. fail's? 

■srPfl' 59?l1 Be formally referred for trial from a lower court to a higher. 
Appear before ( tVg?! ^ Come or stand 

in presence of: e, g, li) The servant at once his 

master. ( 2 ) We must all appczr bcturc the judgment-seat of Christ. 
— Biiii t. 

Appear in the Gasette c-sfc^cfe ^ 

Be mentioned in any of the official newspapers, ( spoken especiall) 
of bankrupts. ) 

Appear on the scene csfetrl. 5e!rl Present 

one's self in the field of action * g Mahony t^pprjrrti on t/ir n* 
immediately with ail Killarney howling at his back. — Fkoi i>k. 

Appear to ( ^ >2rfrw1?f Seem to * «• g They 
disfigure their faces that they may appvut to men to fast.— B iiili: 

Appear to advantage ^ 

Show in a favourable light or conspicuously * r, jq. It was something 
by the side of which the worst nonsense of all other ages oppvof'^ /. 
advantage — Mscvui. \\. 

Appellate Court ^^3 A court having cognizance of appeals 
Append to ( f%JC3 ) ’V VI Add or annex to: <•. g. (i) Ar. 

index has been appended to the work. ( 2 ) There is a further purpose 
appended to the primary one — J. T>MnK. 

Appendix to ( j Something appended 

to • adjunct to : c. g. 41 f In the appe^.dw to his valuable work, 
'flengai under the Lieutenant Governors’, Mr. Buckland has giver 
brief biographies of some eminent Bengalees. ( 2 ) Normandy became 
an appendix to England. — H \lr. 

Appertain to ( fvp ^ ’rnjms ) sir-fai X\ ^erl Belong or 
relate to : c. Give it to him fn whom it appi’rfm u fli.— lhuix. 

Appetite for ^ ^ ; ■sr^ Strong desire or craving for . <•. (i) 

I have no appetite foe food to«day. ( 2 ) He has a great tippviii, foi 
amusements. 

Apple teandy eir ervs 3ttfe Brandy made from apples. 

Apple bnttor ^*1*1 ^oni A sauce made of apples stewed down in 
cider. 
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Applo com An instrument for removing the cores ^ront^ 

aoples* 

Apple of discord f^nni The subject of contention and envy. 

[ The allusion is to the mythological golden apj>le on which was 
inscribed **For the fairest'*, and which was thrown into the midst of 
an assembly of the gods by Rris— the goddess of Discord. Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus contended for the apple It was finally ad- 
judged to Venus by Paris who, by this act, brought on himself the 
wrath of Juno and Minerva, to which the fall of Troy is attributed ] * 
r. ;r»*. This great and wealthy church constantly formed an apple ot 
(/Awn/.— F reem \.v. 

Apple of love ( or Love apple I The tomato. 

Apple of one’s eye scar The pupil : c.g. apple of his eye 

has been contracted. "Si: fsTR ^ Something 

very dear, as dear as the pupil of the eye: c. £. (i)*She was the 
upple of his eye and the pride of his heart.— T rollope. ( 2 ) Poor 
Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye — Sc ott. 

Apple of perpetual youth — In Scandinavian mythology, the apple 
of Idun, daughter of the dwarf Svald, and wife of Bragi. It is by 
tasting this apple that the gods preserve their perpetual youth. 

Apple* of Istakhar— are **all sweetness on one side and all bitterness 
on the other.’* 

Apples of Paradise— according t*) tradition, had a bite on one side, to 
commemorate the bite given hv Kve. 

Apples of Sodom ( or Dead Sea apples ) 

A fruit described by ancient writers as externally of fair appearance, 
but internally full of ashes. The expression is thus used to indicate 
''disappointed expectations or unrealised hopes of life” : t\ g. 

Like to the apples on the Deni Sea*s shore, 

AH ashes to the taste. — B yro .. 

Appls joho [ An ] — Ah apple so called »rofn its being at maturity about 
St, John's Day ( May 6ih ), It is said that apple-johns will ki^p for 
two years, ind arc best when shrivelled e g, 1 am withered like an 
old Shvmsfevke. 

Appl®-pl« bed cn^rs 

^ A bed in which the sheets are so folded that a persw 
cannot stretch his lejfs or jjet them down it ; a very uncomfortable 
bed : r, g. No boy in any sch ml c luld have more liberty, even 
where noblemen's sons are allowed to make apple-pie heti for 
masters. — B lvckmorb. • 

Apple*plo order Prim and precise order, complete 

order ; extreme neatness r e. g Susan replied that her aunt wanted 
to put theliottse in apple-pie on/cr.— R em>e. 

Apple ( Prinoa Ahmed’e ) 

[ This apple the prince purchased at Samarcand.— Arn/M<r» Ntghis j, 

Apple ^ae otv eretv Cider. 

Appllotble to etoW-CtWl ; Capable of being applied to: e. f h\ 

• This observation is applicable to thje case under considetaliou — 
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VVebstbr. »2) Words nicking and resembling one another ate appli- 
eablt to different ^gnifications.— Camden. 

Apply I a thing ) { ftn ) ¥tl1 Ask or petition for 

! “mathing > : e You need not ipply for the post, or even for 
information about it ~McMordie. 

Appljr tor the Ol^ateni Hundreds *rNtc*lc^i snsjf ^ Resign 

®*’® Parliament : e g. Two days before he applied for 

ChtUern Hundreds, he reintroduced the Ten Hours' Bill into 
the Parliament.— English Magazine. 

Apply one’s aetf to >rf 5 ic«w srcsflrttcsf^ (cetH fwt) Employ 

ones self dilii^ently or with proper attention to: e, g. The other 
members continued tp (^PP^y themselves vigorously lo the task.— 
Macvulw. 

Apply to (C^fst ^1 ; ^r 51 Be suitable to ; g, 

ID This argument does not apply to the case. (2) Part of this descrip- 
tion might perhaps a much greater man, Mr. Burke.— Ma- 

( vuLAY. Make use of as being suitable to : e. g. 

No man in Ins senses would dream of applying Mr. Gladstone's theory 
India.— M\ c\ul\y. ^ Put or place upon externally : 

e go (I ) Rebecca examined the wound and applied fo it such reme- 
dies as her art prescribed.— Scott {2) So saying, instead of libation, 

he applied the goblet to his lips.— Goldsmith. ( 

^ Petition to I somebody ) ‘ e. go (1) He has applied to the banker 
for a loan. — McMordib i2) Accordingly she was applied to, and 
undertook to watch him. — De Ouincey. 

Appoint to ( 9 f 0 f T| ^ Fix ( a person ) to ( a post or 

service) ; e. g, fi) Addison was appointed to a commissionership worth 
about 200 a year.— M\C 4 LT-\y. (21 Aaron and his sons shall go in, 
and appoint every one to his service — Bible. 

Apportion to Divide and assign to in just pro- 

portion: e g. His large deep blue eye,... showed that the secretions 
of his brain were apportioned, half to voluptuousness, and half to 
common sense. — Disraeli. 

Apprehensive Of ( or for ) ( CVtsf ftror ) Fearful of ( what may 

be coming or may happen ) : in dread of (possible harm) : r. g, (i) He 
was apprehensive of an atUck. (21 They were apprehensive for 
their lives. 

Apprenttoe to (vtijrt 8 ) ^ Learner of some busi- 

ness with : e,g. He begsn life as an apprentice to a linen-draper.-^ 
Smile.s ^ 

Apprentio^ to ( ftortftrs PUced under (En- 

other I with a view to learn some business : e. g. He was apprenticed, 
at the age of thirteen, to a shopkeeper.— C raik. ' 

Appriao of ( evist f%f ) TSI Inform of : e. g, ii) He apprised the 

commander of what he had done, (a) The master was apprised of 
everything that bad happened during his absence. 
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Approwdl to Come or go near to ; draw nearer to : e. g. ( 1 ) 

Hie poor boy ap^oaehei to me with pidhit eyes. ( 2 ) He suffered him 
to approach to within the requisite distance and then knocked him.» 

Dicksks. ( cvrqrt ^ ^apB f«f| Draw near to ; 

advance nearer to ; approximate : e. g. He apf roaches to the character 
of the ablest statesman.— Webster. 

Approbattoa of ( celti ^ An 
asMntin^ to the propriety of ( a thing ) with some degree of pleasuie or 
satisfaction ; approval m : e. g. (i) It was his approbation ^ my plan 
that urged me to continue wy exertions. ( 2 ) His adhesion to the T< ries 
was bounded by his approbation of their fordgn policy.— Ds QuiNrxY. 

Appropriate to ( Fined to : «. g; The remark is not 

quite appropriate to the occasion. 

Appropriate to ( or for ) ( ifl cetsi 

Itat a1 I^CfK Set apart for, or assign to, (a particular person 
or use, to the exclusion of others) : e. g. (i) He appropriated the book 
to his own use. ( 2 | Cedric hastened to meet her and to conduct her 
to the elevated seat appropriated to the lady of the mansion.— Scott. 

Appropriate to one*B self ▼Hi Take to oneself to the ex- 

elusion of others : e.g (i) Ht appropriated \ht monty to himself, 

The fellow appropriated to himself all he could lay his hands on. — 
McMOROtE. 

Approval of ata HPiwI fncHHl e aWw aafa ; aia aea An assenting 
to the propriety of ; approbation of : e, g. It was his approval of 
my plan that urged me to continue my exmtions. 

Approve of via aca val ; VHI Think favourably of ; be 
pleased with : e.g, fi) He does not approve of the so-called politi- 
cal agitation, (a I In the case oi the candles, I approve of her 
parsimony.— De Quikcey. 

A pproa rimtoe goantitiee aPla a^a^hi ca ava UPl efla aata, a^taiatca 
^aata aca Such mathematical quantities as are nearly, but not abso- 
'luteiy, equal. 

April fool atriev <alcv lai afsia atfiica evta ervtci catvi atal5|ai cv^ 

▼ca One who is sent on a bootless errand or Mherwise sportively 
impised upon by others on the first day of April. [See All fool's 
d ty ] : e g. We retired to the parlour, where she repeated to me the 
strongest assurances of her love. 1 thought 1 was a made man. Alas 
I was only an April fool Thcckeray. 

April goatlomnn aafta tf ^g A newly married man who has made 
himself Ihus an "April foot ’’ ( A Satirical expression ). 

April mora f^cav Wedding day. (A Satirical expression. See ''April' 
gentleman"). 

April pootrj— that in which the reader is kept In expectation of two 
good lines to come after twenty bad^ones. s 

April SqalN CH «lf9 ICHl HCff aff ^liBWfi oim 
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^ A man who has accumulated, money and retired 

into the country where his money may give him the position of a Squire. 

A Pfioci ( Latin ) W ▼ftlOT Deductively j by 

reasoning from the effects of causes pr^iously known. 

Apran-etrillg tenure—A tenure held in virtue of one’s wife’s right. 

Aptitude for ( cet«t Ttcfnt ) ^ Fitness or capacity 

for f a particular work ) : e. He has a peculiar aptitude for the 
management of irregular troops. 

AQUe Ibrtie ( Strong water )— -A name given to weak and impure nitric 
acid. 

A<tna Begia ( Royal water ) — A mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
so called because it dissolves gold, the king of metals. 

AQOa Tofiuia (or Aqua Jofiinica)—A. poisonous liquid much used in 
Italy in the 17 th century by young wives who wanted to get rid of 
thdr husbands. It was invented by a woman named Tofana. 

A<iaa YitSB (•■water of life ) — Ardent spirits, as whisky, brandy, See. 

Arab of the gutter (An) 

rfiw A street Arab ; one of the poor 

and homeless children who wander about in the streets of towns : 
e. g. This enterprise led him into the heart of the vilest rookeries, 
to lind places where such schools might be opened, and to hunt 
up the young Arab of the gutter to fill them.— English Magazine. 

Arabian Bird [ The ] — Toe phoenix ; a marvellous man, quite Sui 
generis : e. g. O Antony ' O toou Arabian bird !— Shakespesre. 

Arbitrate between Ttll Settle a difference between : e. g. 

They asked ti'e great Vidyasagar to arbitnte between them. 

Arbitration bond f^spwnn csttsi ^ ’ffiira ^«ij 

79 A bond which obliges one to abide by the award of an arbitra- 
tion ; e. g. The two brothers bound themselves by an arbitra- 

tion bond executed in favour of Vidyasagar. 

Arcadian nightingales Asses. 

Arcadian youth A dunce or blockhead. ( So called because 

the Arcadians were the least intellectual of all the Greeks ]. 

Arohixnsdes prinoiple— The quantity of wafer removed by any body 
immersed therein will equal in bulk the bulk of the body immersed. 
This fact was discovered by the philosopher Archimedes. 

Arohitcot of one's own fortune TRps ^ A self-made rich 

man e. g Ram Dalai Sarkar might be said to have been the 

architect cf his own fortune, 

Aroh monaroh of the world— Napoleon III. of France. 

Arotte region cavtiern The region of the North Pole. 

Ardent ^^irite Distilled alcohdic liquors, such 

as brandy, whisky, See. 

A rdgnlnr blade A buck or fop 

Afgne agaiiut ( cetg cq(jdv Offer argument 
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against: eg. (t) He wilt ag'JtW the passing of the new law. 
(2) I ergued not agiinsi Heaven’s hand or will. — Milton. 

Axga,* tor ( CtrtH ^ ^ Offer argu- 

ments in favour of : e. g. (il The anti- party erguei for some 
amendments of the Bill. ( 2 ) He argued for the acceleration of 
the mails.~McMoRDiE. 

Argue iato gfH (cvm fecrs) <sn^ ersn Persuade by 

means of areuments : e. g. They were at last argued into 
different opinion. 

Argue with ( ’▼ttfUe ) ^nd Contend in arguments 

with : e g. He argued with his friend in vain. 

Argomentam ad honiiniem~’?t<fn^ 9 ttl Argument at the individual 
himself. .. 

Argamentam ad igaorantium— (Latin) ^<(1 

An argument intended to.work on a person’s ignorance. 

Argamentam ad judioiom— ( Latin) aff^ nlv 

Argument appealing to the judgment. 

Argus-eyed ^ffrr"»Rr ; finifsHtr >fS#, *rfirwN1fl g| apwftPli Sharp- 
sighted ; extremely observant or watchful. [ Argus was a fabulous be- 
ing said do have had a hundred eyes, who was placed by Juno to guard 
lo, of whom she was jealous ]. 

t.rioato of the ITorth— -Sir Walter Scott, as called by Byron. 

Arise from ( fVf ) tfStll Spring from : e. g. (i) The' con- 

troversy did not arise from a" other cause, (a) The ill blood between 
France and Ragland arose from the continued plotting of the Duchess 
of Burgundy. — Dickens. 

Aristides ( the British j — Andrew Marvel ' 1620.1678 ). 

Aristides ( the French )— Mons. Gravy ( 1813-1891 ), the President of 
the Third Republic ( 1879-1887 ). 

Aristophanes ( the English or Modern )— -Samuel Foote ( 1722-1777 I. 

Aristoph&nes (the French)— J. Baptiste Poguchu da Moliere (1622-1673). 

Aristotle of Ohine— Tehuhe ( D. 1200 ). 

Aristotle of the nineteenth oentoiy— Baron Cuvier, the great 
naturalist ( 1769-1832 ). 

Arles-penay f ®lf!r«tC’F 4 f«rg srfaw ^ Earnest money given to 

servants. 

Aemlnsrm^U^f^^f^ : With 

the arm of one linked with the arm of another : e. g The two fiiendi 
walk arm in arm in this park every evening. 

Arm of flesh <An) wMlV ^ Human strength or aid. 

Arm's end The end of the arm. A good distance 

Arm's IsagthHSim Hold or Keep M arm's longtlf and Work at 
uni’* 1011(1^ 

Arm's reook sin The distance the ar« can 

sasily reach : e.g. The book hsd beea ^Isoed within my arm*tttaeht 
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Am-<dii«ir iMdwr or polttloia& c<t ^ *«at not vmw An 
indolent, unpractical, theoretical dreamer •. e. g It wa« time our arm- 
chair leiders girded up their ^ loins to face the situation created by 
the new spirit of industrialism yrithout further delay. 

Armed at all ptdnte ^ ^t«rt<raw ^nricg iifw 9 Equipped 

with arms from head to foot : e. ga At the dead of night a strong 
body ot cavalry armed at ail points broke into the English lines.-— 
Prsscotdi 

Armod oap-a-pie ( Pronounced cap-ap^pe ) jrfsf'S 

Armed from head to foot : e g. They were armed cap»a*pie. 

Armed eye Wfl ^ 5^ Eye strengthened by a magnify* 

ing glass* as opposed to naked eye. 

Armed neutrelity— The condition of a neutral power which holds 
Itself ready to resist by force any aggression of either belligerent, 
between which it is neutral. [ Such an armed neutrality existed in 
the case of several European nations in 1780, during the war between 
the United States and England ]. 

Armed to the teeth Armed at all points, 1. e. 

from head to foot: e. g, (if He was at med to the teeth. (a| Elated 
with the thought of fighting to be followed probably by plunder, they 
streamed down armed to the teeth — K\ye. 

Army corps [pronounced kore \ A main 

division of an army ; a body containing two or more divisions of 
a large army, organised as a complete army in itself. 

Army list A list of the commissioned 

officers, issued periodically. 

Aroint thee ^ ye Get thee gone, be off. 

Arrayed against ( ^lytys ) Opposed to r e, g. It was too 

late to save the clergy, against whom all the intellect of the nation 
was rtrrr/iyed.— B itc’KLE. 

Arrest of Judgment ( L^nv ) The staying 

or stopping of a judgment after verdict, for legal cause. 

Arrive at ( or in ) ( a place ) ( cvls| ^ Reach, 

or come to ( a place ) ' f. g. (n At length (ieneral Fox arrived at 
Minorca.— -Southey In April William arrived in the Low 
Countries.— M \cavlav. 

Arrive at ( evt^ fvf ) 4 fl 9 JfStrl Attain to : c. g. "We arrive at a 
knowledge of the law of nature by the generalisation of facta" 

(CVFl fvfra) ^rtPnil Come to; e. g (i) They did not ai 

that time arrive at any final decision. (21 No resolution was arrived 

at, for none was necessary. — FRoroE. fsifs Find out • e, g. It 
was impossible to arrive at the truth.— pREsrorr. 

Arrive at a oonoltuion evtq Onitcv Come to a final decision : 

e g. By so reasoning he is certain to arrive at a false conclusion,-^ 
Macaulay. 

Arrlva at <mVa flngw’a enda tffwvn «Ttt ^ Be reduced to 
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great poverty t be in extreme distress : e. g. When Vidyasaglt^ 
threw up the post of the Principal of the San^iknt College, some of his 
friends feared that he would soon art it e ai /tt:^ Jif^ger*s etuis. 

Arrogate to one’s aelf ^ ami Iwsnem 

Unduly or proudly clatin or assume as one’s own ; e, g* 
(i; Yle arrogaled to himself the right of deciding such questions, 
(j; The Parliament is now arrogating to itself every day a larger 
share of the function of the Privy Council. — M acvilw. 

Art and part (Scotch lawj^fnj An accessory before and after the fact 
(vvhich s<»e)> (b) A participation in the perpetration of a criminal act. 

Artful Dodger - A young thief, a most per*ect adept in villainy, up to 
c«very sort of wicked dodge.— Dickens . **Ohvcr Tavist,** 

Arthur oould not tame a woman's tongue (Proverb) amt? 

aft em I 

As a body csrr^ Taken collectively, not as 

separate member^ e, g. These acts are the acts of the Council as a 
Inh/y, not of the President personally. — Fkeem vn. 

Ab a matter of fact In reality e, g. Some supposed 

that he would now give up the project; hut, ffs matter of fact, he 
did no such thing. 

Ab a rule m fim ?T?1 As if following 

some particular rule j systematically • (i) He never, as a rule, 

goes out before it is dark. ( 2 ) it may seem strange that the Christians 
were, as a tnle, most persecuted under the best Emperors. — F reeman. 

caw Ge»'*ra'ly speaking e, g. As a rule, Swiss 
workmen are competent m their several trades, and take an interest 

in their work. — S miles. As is generally the 

case r. g, /h a rule, we are pr* tty well soaked with dew in the 
course of half an hour. — Mrs. J. F. Moir. 

Ab a whole catSpjlP aftreer , catc5? Taken collectively ; considered 
in its entirety c. g. 'I'he collection, i/> a wrole, is worthy of praise. 

Ab angry as a wasp WSJM Ttatfrs Viciously angry. 

At bad at wormwood t® wsj-® fs®'. 

'9 Highly offensive, disEusting. and painful . e. g, Hamlet 

observed the King, his uncle, change 'oiour at this expression, and 
that it was m bad as wormwood to him. — Lvain 

At big at a pin't head—’jplfl^ffiift®, var Ver> small. 

At bold at bratt Brasen. impudent : c. "He came in as 

fhi/d as brass,” said Frederick.— 'T hacker \ t. 

At broad at long cttH <nn, ntFr : dv 

tnfi Equal on the whole ; the same one way or another : e. g. It is 
as brom as tong, whether they rise to others, or bring others down to 
them.— L'E stranoe. 

At bOlf at an aal «fl ^ l See Proverbs, V 1,5.8. 

4 . 
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A«qto»M ( used of sound or Toice ) uif® ^ ^ 

^ ) Distinctly audible, as the ringing of a belt : e. g, “Pitt's 

voice was as clear as a bell/* 

^ orjrrtal Tf15wfi ^ ♦ffinite Very clear and transparent : e.ji'. 
The water of this well is es clear as crystal. 

Am otaar m Cay ( or noonday > ^ ^ ( ftnrtntW ^ 

ff*HOni »nin CtJrn 'iftfll OWl ^ ) Free from all oScurity : <*. g. 

The affair is no longer mysterious, but is us clear as nowaday. 

Am ovar at*. ^rs As at any time ; as before : e. g. This 

sudden change of circumstances wrought no change in her . she was 
as cheerful as ever. 

As liar W TO Miv, cv ^tfrotci To such a distance • to such extent 

or degree that : e. g. (i) He accompanied the girl as far as her house. 
(2) As far as can be aye rtained, the^i is no truth in the rumour* 

As far U in one lies ^^ITTO So far as one‘ is able • to the utmost 

of one’s ability : e. g. As far as in me lies, I mean to live up to her 
standard for the future. — Marrxat. 

As fkfit as TO 1F9 So rapidly as is possible : e. g. He ran as J,fsf as 
he could to malce up for lost time. — Dickens. 

As Ibllowa As mentioned below : e. g. The abstract or 

argument of the piece is shortly as follows.— 

As for ( fVp ) TOUi Tl fwv In regard to ; with respect 

to ; e. g. (I) As for me I am so slow that I scarcely get on at all — 
Dickens. ( 2 ) >ls for the German generals, war is their trade — 
Southey. 

As good M 6#' snj Same as ; not less than or falling 

short of : e. g. His word was always held to be as good as his bond — 
Smiles, affn Very nearly : <• g When he came back, he found the 

ahair as good as concluded. — Dickens ifOT ; ▼Wr; In effect ; viitu- 
ally : e. g. They who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do ns gooa 
bid ye suppress yourselves. — Milton. 

A* good M gold «t»l, *1^ Perfectly good ; thoroughly honest 

or virtuous y. “She’s as good as gold said Lily, when the door 
was closed.— T rollope. 

JP??, ‘i* ^ ^ 

Paithtolto one's word or promise : e. g. (i) Mr Romesh Chunder 
Dutt IS aryood ar Aft worif. ( 2 ) Having promised to write to you, 
I make haste to be at good as my wcrif,— C owper. 

A»gOOd_»uitplfty3#llp^s»1^trtfNyt»ft^^ As amusing 

a* a diversion, sport, or '’rama t very amusing or interesting ; e ir »i) 
“Charles II said that the debates of Parliament were as good os « 
^ay," ( 3 ) I have no space to tell of the scene at Mrs. Tinkle'ik which 
was as good as a play. ^M rs. Wood 

AffgmMAgoon^bany ; immfiw fwf 

Unrip# and uneducated ,• quite ignorant of the ways of the world ; r, g. 
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His mame was Green, and he was as green as a goosAarrv^ 
IVIarryaTs 

Am happy (or marry ) aa iha day |i long Perfectly 

happy or merry : e. g. (i) If vc nt .,iy request. I shall be as hapj^y 
as the day is long, {2t Not three weeks ago he was a light heartra 
creature and as happy as the day was Dickens. 

At hungry aa a hawk Very hungry : e. I made a hearty 

supper, for I was as hungry as a /lawi^.— S tevb.mson. 

Aa hungry aa a huntar Very hungry : e, g. He came 

back from his work as hungry as a hunter, 

Aa if cqq Of the same kind or imthe same manner that it would have 
been if . e. (i) He seemed as tf he were really sorry, (a) He 
rushes to the play as if he were summoned to a banquets— S cott. 

Aa ill luck would have it 5'S|ifiiFCq Unfortunately : e g. He was taken 
lor a thief, and as til lack would lute it, was shot through the breast. 
—English Newspaper 

Aa in duty bound vfiirs As if obliged ( to do 

so ) by a sense of duty e g Please grant our prayer, and cwe, as 
tu duty bound, shall always pray lor your long life and prosperity, 
and regard ourselres your most bumble servants. 

Aa it ia ( or waa ) wtc? ^1^ tlfiirsf ; In 

point of fact ; as the matter stands ; when not otherwise : s. g (i) 
We have yet a more minute account of the siege which, even as it is, 
is of no small value — F recmvx. <21 As tt ts, the great object of 
my voyage is knocked on the head. — Dickens. 

Aa it WON CtR ; CWtf Sq to speak. [ This is a qualifying phrase, 
used to apologise for. or relieve, som<' expression, which might be 
•regarded as inappropriate or incongruoi.s ] : e. g". (i) He spoke, as it 
wirrc, to an imaginary being, (st In tuis mode of doing the work he 
struck, as tf were, the key-note of the policy he was about to pursue 
throughout his reign. — H elps. 

As largo aa lifb Of the same dimensions or size as 

of the living being, or when in life : e, g. He marched up and down 
before the street door like a peacock, as large as life and twice as 
natural.— H \liburton. 

like aa two paas ftv ^ Very similar. 

dLalougaa^^-'S^t For suchtimeas} e,g. (i) You may depend 
upon it, that as tong as I am here you have no body to fear, (a) 
Newman had parried these questions as long as he coulA — OtcKBNS. 

Aa luok woiild have it As it chanced :e,g, I was passing 

the same village when, as huK mould have tt, 1 chanced to meek with 
my long-lost brother. 

Aa may ba-ew{f 3prr As it possible : a. y. This change is the geeatesk 

event of out times ; but we must tell t|ie tale in as few words aa 
may Fruman. 
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A« xnwrry U a <iriok«t Perfectly merry ( like a cricket ). 

[ In England, the cricket chirps metrily upon the hearth throughout 
the winter months] 

A* manj m tit* day is lonif.-^See Ae happy aa the day la long* 
As maoh ¥1^ The same thing . e, g I thought as 

muck when you came in.— D ickbns. 

As mooh again The same thing or quantity over again : 

e. g. He did me a great service and was prepared to do as much 
again, if necessary. 

As maoh as Such a thing as e. )>. He never did as 

much as lift a finger in aid of his fellow-countrymen. So 

greatly as ,• equally as : e.g I am n.in h ignorant of it as you are. 

As muoh as to say cn ¥<f1 Meaning to 

express , equivalent to «aying e. g That is as much as to say that he 
had rather not accept the place. — Di( kens. 

As often as As m .ny times as e. g. You should go 

to see your sick grandmother as often as you conveniently can. 

As oil into ( or on ) the fire sr¥ Like oil poured 

into burning fire ; exciting in the highest degree e g. To men in such 
a humour tlK Dissenter’s Relief Bill was as oil on the /ire.—FRovDB. 

As one has made his bed# he must lie on it— See One has made 
his bed. Mid he must lie on it. 

As one man ¥¥CSI Without a single exception . e. g. They rose 

as one man against their common enemy. 

As plenty as blaokberriee Plentiful like berries, e.g. If 

reasons were as plenty as blackberries, 1 would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion. — S h\kespe\re. 

As proud as a peaoook Very conceited. 

As regards (cyt*! t[ fprct In regard to ; with respect to : e. g. 

As regards my qualifications, I have the honour to state. &c. 

As respeots— Same as As regards. 

As soon as %sr In as short a time as e. g. Come back as soon as 

you can. ; Ct[ No sooner than ; immediately after t the 

very moment* e.g, (i) As soon as the two envoys has departed, 
Tyrconnel set himself to prepare for the conflict which had become 
inevitable — MactCL^Y. ( 2 } soon as Richard's return is blown 
abroad, he will beat the head of any army and then all is over with us. 
—Scott. 

A0 straight as aa arrow ( gtn ) nifl Very straiglrt : r.g-. 

The road to the place is as straight as aa arrow* 

Aa sneh «tc^ In that character : e g*. He thought that Miranda was 
the '(odJesN uf the place, and as such he began to address her.— Lana. 

As snrs as a gnn f^Plcsnc Quite sure, certainly t undoubtedly : 
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e. g. " As sure as a qttn" , s«id she« "that must be the knock oithe 
post**— M acaol \y 

As sure ss eggs is eggs— Same as Bars m sggt it sggs. 

As ths OMS msy be According to circumstances : t. g. 

Students should write on the cover of their answer-books "Pirst-halt** 
or "Second half*’, ns the case may be. 

As the orosr flies PfflfrsoiW 

fSe t^ilwletCS Without following a crooked course ; directly straight. 

As tiie fool thinks* so the bell clinks r Proverb ) Tt^it oitcsi 
yW ^ sihtts ’ite i 

As the matter stands SHTtS Under the present state of affairs : e.g. 
As the matter stands, there is very little hope of an early compromise. 

As the rule srsfrr? As the established coursewf things e, g, 

" This society regards conformity to the established church as the rule, 
and allows the privilege of dissent to only a few of its members.’* 

As ths sands on ths sea-shors ( VtS ) s|i|f^ ^ 

spft.4tT Innumberable. 

jAs ths story goss { or runs ) sfsicis *ltssi nt» ; wnn As is 

said as the report runs e g. "He was, as the story goes, a devoted 
student of the Black Art in his early life.** 

As ths wind blows, you must sot your sail C Proverb ) c<t*t ^ 
cvHsbp I 

ths world goss nsPw *it<rtsi awi si srtirf st^pitci ; rf s i l s s cftrt ^ 
Judging from the existing condition of society; as it generally 
happens in this world • e, g. ^ think, as the world goes, he was a good 
sort of man enough. — Arbuthvot. 

As thsy say c»rtcy CT«*f StJfl sifSitrt Stcy As the saying is : e. g. "Where 
there is a will, there is a way,” as they y. 

As things are ( or go ) Cons.dering ( or under ) the present 

state of affairs 

jis things ran snypre JWtf» ; According to the 

usual order, condition, quality, &c. ; on the average ; without selecflon 
or specification. 

Ls tiaongh As if : as it were e,g. He had generally accustomed 
himself to talk to her as though she were really a man.— Dickens. 

Is to ( cat^ fkfl ) jpfW ^ PWCT With regard to ' e,g. I do not know 
anything as to his whereabouts. 

U Ugly at sin [ ConversaUon<d ) S l f5 »t f PtbIV Most 

sgty-looking, very ungraceful in appearance : e g. Why, she is as ugly 
as sin ! 'fhough she is my friend, I must acknowledge flist.— M* 
Edobwortb. 

ks usnal tlaniAlli : fititsi cmf*t ^ <ltcy As a general custom or prsc* 
tioe : e g. The prisoner, as usual, was placed in custody. 

Lt wsAk as walsr Pnrtfl Picw, f#l Very feeble t e. y. I am only 
|ttst getting well of s fever, sno 1 am asfmeak as wafer.— RaAim. 
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Am 'trail Also ; too : besides : e g. You roust answer the 

next question or wit. Equally well -.eg. It will be «« wU 

to clear up these points in another chapter.— T hackbray. ipBIcar 
With eoual propriety : e g Sincejrou ask the question, and we are all 
friends here, you may as well nrontion it, if you are so inclined. — 
Dickxks. 

AtweU M ; artfS And ; also e. g He was literally out at elbows 
M wtl as out of cash.— Irving. ^^atHC*r Equally with ; no less than : 

e. g, **I have understanding as wtU at you.” ( 2 ) rafl 
In the best manner possible : e, g. ( 1 ) The poor man entertained us 
as well as bis means permitted. ( 2 ) As well as I could make out, she 
had come for good and had no~ intention of ever going away. — 
DiCKBNb. 

Am jet aiVtfH ; *1^9 Up to the present moment - eg. I got 

a letter from bi.a a week ago. but I have not answered it as yet. 

Am you brew» so you beke ( Praverb ) cnsq ceaf? 1 

As you like OStat? : a^ a<( To such an extent as you desire : 

e. g. I will be as good-natured as you tike to our own side, and I will 
bit the enemy as hard as you like — Thsckbray. 

Am you make your bed* you must lie on it— See One has made 
his bed* and he must lie on it 

At you sow* so you must reap ( Pro ) “stavcaa csta*ai^ yii* vlr 

’uetebt* ; caaa at^ csafa a«T 1 

As you were ( a military phia&e )— Return to your former position, t. e.. 
in which you were before the last exercise. 

Aaomtsion day a^calai *ia^ The Thursday but one before 

Whitsuntide, ttie diy on which is commemorated Christ's ascension 
into heaven after his resurrection. 

Asoribe to a1l*pa«*t fac^ at Sltcat*f W1\ Attribute to • impute or refer to 
as being a cause - e g. (i) His death was ascribed to violence. (2) 
They ascribed the loss of their city to the misconduct of the generals.— 

Arnold (▼taftS) CJta fVj vitCf afait afinil arsat Consider as 
possessing : e. g. And what after all are the virtues ascrthd ta 
Charles ?— Macaulay. 

A/A. troo ( or YggdrMil )— A tree whose roots run in three direction*, 
one to the Asa gods in heaven, one to the Frost giants, and a third to> 
the underworld. ( Scandinaaian lithology ): e.g. 

The Normans besprinkle Toe ash yigjp/rari/.— L ord Lvtton. 
AAA WodUMduy— The first day in Lent, when ' the undisturb^ 
branches of consecrated palm are burnt, and the officiating priesto 
make the sign of the cross with the ashes on the forehead* of their 
• congregations. 

‘ Atf i UWia d of (cytg W Sl^vv Affected by shame on account of : e. g. 

1 have done nothing 0 / adiieh 1 need be othaaMd'.— M*CAOt»ar. 
A«kfor-(«tMnff MCftkfV|)Vt«1t^«ti^k1IlPray er rcquael fbrt 
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eg. Cl) ''He uskedfor bread but was given stone instead.'* (a) An 
ancient man. strangely habited, asked fo* quarters.—ScoiT. 

Ask of or from ( ▼tftfS ) stsui ’Cl ^ Apply to, or sofiek 
from, (a person^ : e. g, (i) If any ot you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.-^BiBLB. ( 2 ) It wa^ be that had asked the paper from me. 

Ask thy pnrss what thou shonldst buy {Proverb) eitv ^ qji t 

Aspsn Isaf H ) A chattering tongue, never quiet : e.g. 

Those aspen leaves of theirs never )e.iving wagging.— Sir T. More. 

Aspiro after or to 'Stalest *l1^ ▼tssfl Vtl ; itasWsft Long for eager* 
ly } seek to gam t something high or grand ) : e. g. ( 1 ) Tliey only 
aspired immortality ( 2 ) Every other author may aspire Co praise. 
— JOHNSOir. 

Ass bettraen tsro bundles of hay (An| ’IjRp, 

C^rr^ A waverer ; an irresolute person. 

Ass in a lion's skin , ct ^i«ni dfR ttPW 

c?trttps csit ’TOi ( CTJR ^tsrPrs ^ •’ofv sppncitw 
'Ut’filtCTF ^ <S(6tir ▼ftra snrftl *ftt ) One who assumes a superior 
character fweign to his nature, as when a coward pretends to be bravet 
an illiterate fellow to be a learned roan, and so forth. 

Asa that is oommon property is always worst saddled {Proverb) 
sUfeintt ui i 

(The) ass waggeth his ears ( Proverb ) C9H1 ^ One 

who lacks learning, and talks as if he were very wise j one snse in his 
own conceit. [ each arm. 

Ass with two panniers (An)— A man walking the streets svith a lady on 

Assault at sms ^ 51 ^ etd 49^ c«mtv silTscii e tti 

enHn A display of attack and defence m fencing. 

Assembly room ; ^ep^tel A room where persons assemble, 

especially for dancing. 

Assent to ( cet^ ) ’TSf® ytt Agree or consent to ; r. g. (i) He 

assented to all that was suggested. ( 2 ) These conditions were assomtod 
Co.— M acaulay. 

Assort a rii^t Tf 4tci «lttt wit,, wtfl iwt wit Dedaie or 
vindicate a title or claim : e, g. His life has been spent in assorting 
rights which were constantly liable to invasion.— Scott. 

Assert one’s self WHUCfltl^ It wflretlfHl WH Gaim or vindieaie 
one’s rights or possession : e g. Tnuh will assert iCs^in the long run. 

AsseshayaeacsasbrsltaspltOhers— Children, and even the oenaett 
minds, hear and understand many a word and hint which the •pesker 
supped wonld pass unheeded. 

dseiiiae st Wl it l(|lh IMItll wit Determine or fix the rate or smosal 
ot : e»g. His hon$e>rate has been assessed ai five rupees a rntmth. 

Asrtdnovw III (cwti ^not) iwtctteii* iftw sn%ic AtteaHyti^dffigsM 
in : e. g; She grows more assiduous inkvet attentbnee.'mdODieoit. 
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«Wf ft’rt ill «t*ti 

#finil| Cf6l1 Set apart by metes and baunds the widow’s 
share in an estate. 

AMi<a to ( ▼tftwo ) fsrc<^ orotl Allot to : e. g. (t) **7*0 Lord 
Botingbroke Pope assigns the suggestion of the Essay on Man.” 
(2t Each of whom had a prorince or country assigned to hi* care.— - 
Webster. 

AMlEfe t ( CBtil C7««| Take part in : e. g. He assisted 

at debates in which imperial questions were discussed.— -Helps 

AwiEt ia ( ) 3ftftBT 7ft Aid or help in ( something e g She 

delighted to assist young people tn their studies.— Goldbk Debus. 

AMOOiEte with ( TtftfE ) TCtf f1 firfi Join or unite in company with 
e, g. Never associate with people of bad character. — McMordie. 

AEEttme thn airs of ft%f ( 7Wf« ) Ttf ftfl 7f1 ft «r7H ffft Affect 
the manners of e g. She assumed the airs of a duchess. 

AEauma the mantle of (Tot ftfff 7f1 To adopt the 

manners or responsibilities of. 

Ajutime the offhnalye «ltfFf*t¥tlt fefi Become the aggressive party 
e. g. With the commencement of the second year of the war. the 
Romans were enabled to assume the o^enrtee.— Merivale. 

AEEnme upon { £*w i cTff firs Tftrs epfisFtntTtfUfSft ft »tf ¥8fll 
promise i undertake 

ABsnmptioil ( Peaat of the ) — The fifteenth of August, on which date 
the Virgin Mary is stated to have been taken to heaven < in 45 A. O. | 
in corporeal form, being at the time 75 years old. 

AetoniEh the Browiw eif^ftWifCf fffil* 7f1 Surprise the neighbours 
f by doing something which may give a shock to the prejudices of 
those neighbours ). 

AatoniBhed at ( Cftf fVfcs ) fTfft ffI ft 7Mllf f7 Filled with wonder or 
surprise at - e g, I cannot conceive how it is that people are in love 
with their own persons or astonished at their own performances. — 
Hazlitt 

AjBferat body 77 Cff A body made of luminous matter mu''h finer than 
ordinary physical matter which survives the death of the gross physi- 
cal body. 

At a for one) blow ffft . g7 •acf^ ; g7 Ttftw ; 47 at* Suddenly , 
at one effort , by a single stroke : e, g, (i) They lose a province at a 
blow— HarDzu, (si He conceived the hope of finishing the war at 
one Wow— M acaulay, 

At a breath 47 l^ntCf ft 47VCf t TTIje spRif fCft In an instant . e g. 
He then drank the whole at a breathe— DiCKWa, 

At a dead look ffv tKt ^ ft Tlffk To a complete stoppage of 
action; to a standstill: e g. (1) Everything is now at a d^ed /act. {2} 
Internal affairs were simply at a dead fort.— Green. 

At a deed eet Tiftk, ^ At a standstill } in or to a state of ata yrM ttw ^t : 
e, g. The cart was now at a dead set. 
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■\% ft diMMlTAatftgft In unlavourable circumstances : e. g. Th ey 

arete ut « great duadoaHtMg* in their fight with the enemy, ^npit ^ 

By surprise : e, 'g. They arere only watching their time 
to take her at « (itsadpautage.—PnovDtt. 

At ft dtaMUllt ^ Below par or the nominal value • undervalued . 
e. g. Stocks are now selling at « discount. Not properly 

f‘steemed or valued e. g. (i) Even at the present day, University 
education is at a discount in some parts of India. {2) Servants are at a 
great premium, masters of a discount, in the colony.— 'Rkadk. 

iLt ft fftUop 0^t07 I e g. The six fine horses went off at a gallop. 

—Dickens. 

i&.t ft glftnoe ^ mfC^t At a rapid view or cast of the 

eye ; e, g. It is not to be supposed that he took in evdtything at a 
glance . — Dickens. 

At a heat <i|wircsf, At a single effort : e. g. No great work has been 

done at a /tear.— S miles. 

At ft loan Puzzled ; unable to decide : e. g, (i) I really 

was at a loss what to say.— Warren. (2f Men are sometimes at a lot* 
to know how to employ the time that lies on their hands.— Webster. 

’Ffind At some disadvantage : e. g. He was obliged to sell his 
watch at a loss 

p.t ft lOM for (a thing) ( caFt^ fVpi ) In want of (something) • e. g. 

' I am always at a loss for due means. 

t ft pinoh ^ Aegean At a time of distress or difficulty: 

e g. (I) I am glad of such incidents, for at a pinch, and when I need 
entertainment, the versification of them diverts me.- Cowfer. (3) 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote.— Swin 

it ft premlnm ^ VCl At a pi ice above the par ; at an enhanced value or 
cost:r.g‘. Servants are ar e great MW, masters at a discount, 

. in the colony — Reade. 

It ft wand rate Rapidly. 

it ft BiiftU’a paoo Moving Vke a snail, i. 

very slowly : e. g. Thither he directed his steps, sometimes running, 
sometimes loitering at a saail's face,— Du kfvs 

I ft atftnd <(5|'S in a stationary state ; e. g. Owing to these 

disasters, everything was at a stand, j Embarrassed 

or perplexed : «. g. His delivery was he»tating j he was often at a 
stsnd for wapt of a word.— Macaulay. 

' ft •tftttdfttlll T'WR i ^ ffit® In a perfectly stationary state: *. g. 
The fortifications in the south were at a staadstUL-^Fnovtut, 

kt ft ftteatcih . <etp|f^ 9 Cg Without intermissioa t oontinaoualy : 

, e. g. He lived there with the greatest difficulty for twelve yean at a 
stpotch. . 

ttft<orftaft)fttvo]M4V«M9,4V c<|sty , •gftttca By a single Uew; 
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by one effort : r. g. (t) At a stroke he ruined all their hopes* (2) The 
aliowance of the Nabob of Bene*! was reduced at a stroke from 
£ 320,000 a year .to half that sum,— Macaulay. 

Aft ft timft ^TtCV At each time '.e.g ( t ) You may come two at a 

time and not inore. 42) Neve^to keep the body in the same posture 
half an hour at a rtme.— B acok. 

At ft toatAi Immediately on touching : e. g. The spell was 

broken, and the airy fabrics ol their empire, built on the superstition of 
ages, vanished at a touch —Prescott. 

At ft ▼•atore ^ At random ; e. g. He opened it 

[the Bible] at a %e\ture ere he knelt, and read from it "This is 

eternal life to know Thee only true God."— Greek. fsvl ^ 

ofisl Without due consideration : e. g. He was quick in his rejoinder, 
though he made it at a venture — Oicken's. 

At a White heftt ^1 ^ In extreme passion ; 

in a state of great excitement or wrath : e g. They let their thinking 
be done for them, in all critical moments, by Parisian journalists et a 
vihite /tear.— E nglish Journal 

At all I n any way or respect ; in the least degree : to the 

smallest extent : in any shape under any circumstances r <0 He 
would not at all listen to counsel or reason (2) Nor was the lady at 
all behindhand in displaying her choicest allurements — Dickens, 

Aft all ftssftys At all risks or hazards. 

At ftU ooste *! 5 ^ 2 f^ttl At any sacrihce whatever • e g. 

Those who adhere a r all eosi% to truth find a promised land, where all 
that they sacrifice is restored to them.— F roude. 

Aft all events tfW ^ Whatever may happen : eg. h) At 

all et ents I must leave the town to-morrow. f2) At ell eoenit our 
Scotch town will set you up — Macsulxy. At least * e g. There 

was at all events one substantial proof that the story was no fiction.— 
Kaye. 

Aft( or On ) ftU hands >iec 9 HI Stlt^ Prom those in every direction ; by 
all parties : e. g. It was agreed on a// hands that Vidyasagar was 
truly benevolent. 

Aft all fanaards viCfe In spite of all risks or dangers : 

e.g.ixl He was determined to assert his own right sf «// /i izanlr. 
(2) When he clearly saw his duty before him, he did it at all haeardn. 
—Smiles. 

Aft all points Completely, Pioroughly. 

Aft an and ^ ^ Gone t lost : over : e. g. (il By this time alt 
hostilities were of as e "if. (2) His hopes of employment in the puMie 
service were at an Macaulay, 

Aft ftBohor Oit^ i¥{MS| sfpPl Anchored ; e g. She was a small schooner 
at anchor with her broadnde towards us.— laviNO. 
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Atsayoort At any sacrifice 

however great : «. g. This must be done ci any cost. 

At any hand C<T cnt^ ntuci On any account. [ In Skakespeart ] 
’Rl C¥H At any rate, in any case. 

At any rata ^ In any event : e. g. She determined at 

any rate to get free from the priton in which she found hersdf.— 
Thackbray. At least . e. g. The man was stupid and heavy ; 

at any rate he seemed so to me. — Hblps. 

At arm** length ^ wfinl At sufficient distance; 

not allowing to be too near or familiar -eg She never alludes to 
it ; she keeps me at arm's length —English Magazine. 

At bay Sd «ttctr In such a stale as prevents 

an antagonist from closing in : e. ^ I suppose he may wdl hold you 

at ft jj^.— R idley. gtftfictF j[!N ^ tPti fattf Rcy 

WY?t*W In a state of being obliged to 
face an antagonist, when escape has become impossible : e. g. 

I felt like royal hart at bay. 

And made me ready to turn — G. W. THORNBrRYl 

At best t5 <tnrcste In the utmost degree or extent 

applicable to the case: e g (t) Life is at best very short.— 
Webster. ( 2 ) A man at best is incapable of meriting anything 

from God —South. arftPH •(finri Considering in the best 

•light possible : e g. All the ' iouriiig, all the circumstances, everything 
which gives life to the story are at best doubtful and are in many cases 
clearly fictitious. — F reeman. 

At bollll^ point [ Figuratively J Very angry : e. g. He was 

at boiling point, when he heaid of th- affair. [The figure is taken 
from the thermometer. Freezing point is the opposite of boiling 
point']. 

At bottom Csft^ At the base or root - e. g. The argument was 
unsound at bottom.— CownR. In reality : e. g. He was 

a kind'hearted man at bottom — J Payn. At heart : e. g. Tons 

was doubtless right in saying that at bottom they all hated England-— 
Froude. 

At 0^ dtt«tT To be drawn or paid immediately on demand, 

without any notice having been given previoudy ( said of mon^ 

deposited in a bank ). 

M oommud Wtltn, Available for use at any time. 

At ooit priob ftCE td «nitt ftn At the price which was paid tor the 

article : e. g. He has established co operative dubs to onable men to 

porchaso f^ and^clothing at cost price,Siiit.os. ‘ 

At d«Cf«M dnva nvvnm, «nm n9m At open enmity ; «. g, *«He 
and I wilt remain at daggers drawn to the end.of our lives.** 

Akd«fi«r»4Mira vttb (tFtftid) afit Bitter^ inimind ««t 
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hostile to: e Lord S. had alwajrs desired to keep the Bufords at 
a distance, and had been at daggers drawn with them, ever since their 
introduction into the Government.— T rkvblyan. 

At : CVtCl Just as ni^t dawns upon the day : e, g. 

At day -break Catherine appeared before her father. 

Atdeadofnisht'Vt^ftidtfCtni’nn, At midnight, when the 

world is enveloped in death-like suence : e g. We buried him darkly 
at dead of night —Wolfe. 

At death’s door Nearly dying , on the point of death ; e g. 

It is not a time to spare when people are at death’s door — G. Elioi 

At disoretlon t^nni According to one’s own judgment. . 

At ease , stafar Free from all anxiety ; in one’s best mood 

g^ (1) I am perfectly at ease with them, (2> The major felt 
aiyrays at ease in such society.— T hackeray. 

At ease in one’s inn *1^ ’TUTfti. fter 'ft^tfl m sititw Quite at 
home and comfortable ; fiee from all restraint and uneasiness : e g. 
On ordinary occasions he was diffident and even awkward in his man- 
ners, but here he was at ease in his tan, and felt called upon to show 
his manhood and enact the experienced traveller.— W. Irving. 

At every step 'Slf^ *tfnFC*t At every turn or movement of the foot ■ r. g. 
One who travelled on foot sank at every step up to the ankles in clay.— 
Macaulay. ; *101 *101 In every measure j in every stage 

e g, Breadalbane found himself, at every step of the negotiation, 
thwarted by the arts of his old enemy. — M acaulay, 

At every turn *l*fcec«t At every step e. g. On his way to Kalighat, 
at etery turn, he met with beggars. vfCV At every stage ; in every 
direction . e. g Me always tries to thwart me at every turn. 

At ftrtheet cetv At the utmost < making the lareest 

allowance possible e. g Parliament will certainly rise the first week in 
April at /urT/ierr.— C hestkrpield. 

At ilnat fi le t on en[«tpn efiice eFlV Unable to find the sceht 

and continue chase : e. g "Reynard proved too wily for his pursuers 

and the hounds were at fault" fHWlI ; Puzzled t »t a 

loss ' e. g. * 1 ) His counsel is never at fault, (zl Pen never liked to 
hah, but made his tutor construe when he was at fault — Thackbeav. 

At first 4P(0t ; «ltlC« In the beginning } at the outset : e g, (i) I will at 
first tell you the means of Education and then its ends. (S) He was 
at first thwarted by a number of ill-bred peofde. 

At first blnaht At tbs first Iflash «l*l>w^, sttltv-fftcs At the first 

•ight ; on taking a hasty look for the first time : a. g. At the first 
blush the landlord would appear to suffer most, but on nearer 
examination the tenants are round in the lowest state of poverty.— 
Enolur Mao-zirs. 

Atflcstbsad fpi VjftFl lilies From the first or originil source 
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( without the intervention of any agent ) : e. g. But let no one take 
the conr mporary account which we have got at first Cari.> le. 

At first sight aWtl if^Pf At the very first meeting : e. g The aunt 
declared that they had fallen in love with each other at first sight.-— 

Irvimo. t*n[^*ni C«rf^ ^ On looking at a matter 

for the first time ; on taking a superficial view of a thing or matter 
( . g. At first sight, these matters do not appear to be very serious. 

At fall '•Wit* When full or complete : e. g. 

Do me the favour to dilate tt full, 

What hath befallen of them and thee till now.— 'S h xkesi'E vke. 

Ac full length To the utmost extent j stret- 

ched out as far as possible : e g. (i) Here stretch th>^dy at full 
/ fHgth.— Wordsworth. ( 2 ) The portrait was drawn at full length. 

At full sea ^ CSftHTnra Jm, At the height of flood- 

tide; hence, at the height : e.g. But now God’s mercy was ut full 
\ 'a.— B ishop Taylor 

At Ihll speed ^4c*C’t ; ♦yjiifCH With the utmost speed at one’s command} 

in full motion : a. g. He came galloping at fall speed to save his 
friend. 

At gase ^ f^rsm «nrM *it* In a position ex- 
pressing sudden fear or surprise. [ Ftg. J f| ▼ftvl ^ ^ 

Standing agape ; idly or stupidh gazing . e, g. 

I that rather held it batter men should 
perish one by one. 

Than that earth stand at like 

Joshua's moon in Ajalcn !— TennisON. 

At grips with ( CWX^ cnti Struggling 

verv hard against : e, g* Tom was daily growing in thoughtfulness 
ana manfulness, as every high-couraged and well disciplined boy must, 
when he finds himself for the first time consciously af grips with self 
and the devil*— Hughes 

At hack (or hack) and the mangar af» i e* T fw H ^nis^iaf 

vf? K Extravagantly : e g. The servants at Lochmarlie must be living 
at hack and wjagpr.— Miss Perrier. 

At hand Very near or within reach (as to place) : e. g, (i) Hl» 

followers were close at hand. (a> Tyrconnel’s soldiers were ready at 
hand. eiPlI ; Not far off ( as to time ) ; approaching : 

*• g- (t) Our examination is at hand, (a) The realization of my 
'ioyish dreams is«< /i.iirf.— 'D ickems. 

At heart VM • ^ItV^ in the true character or disposition ; really. 
t4eAtb<itom]:z./. (0 Heisa traitor at Ae«r<. <») Though 
they might deride the austere manners of the PwiUns. they were 
ttiU at haart a religious people.— MaCAtitav. 

At home } fSwWl At one's own house or todgtag ; #. gw He- 
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stayed home and worked.-— H elps. In one's own town or 

•country: e, g, (o 1 wan at home during the holidays. (J) His 
letters to his mother at home had become of late very rare and 

short— T hackbbay. mtc*l Isiisra C’Tf'C 

cifCV «TI In a place where one feels himself comfortable and easy as at 

home : e.g. I am quite at home here. At ease ; comfortable : 

e. g. He was quite at home with his new neighbours. 

[An] At-home ^ A reception or enterUinment 

given in the afternoon or evening : e. g. Sir Charles Allen gave an 
. at' home day before yesterday. 

At home and ( or op ) abroad In one's own country and 

beyond its bound:^ ‘ e g Numerous claims tor priority in making the 
discovery were set up at home a*il Smiles, 

At home in ( C^R Perfectly conversant or 

familiar with ( some subject | e g! (i) He is at home tn thi*? sort 
of writing. {2) It was a pleasure to converse with him on topics / 1 
which he was thoroughly at home — P\lgr\ve. 

At intervals Now and then . t*. g. Perfect silence reigned 

there, broken only by the barking of dogs at i^dervals. ejlRt 
Coming (or happening) with an intervening period between : e. g. Hts 
plays appeared a r longer interoals , — Macaulay. IftlR 
At long or short distances between : e, g» The examinees have been 
seated at considerable if^tervah. 

At issue In controversy : disputed • 

contesting disagreeing j at variance : inconsistent : e. g^ (i) The 
point at i:>sue was whether the plaintiff had or had not any title to the 
disputed property. (2) She wa^ at tssue wjth her whole Council of ail 
parties and shades of opinion. — Froude. 

At large Without restraint or confinement ; at liberty e. g. 

The ex-emptTor was allowed to be at large in the town 

' Of independent means, v. g. He is a Gentleman a/ /a 

f^TTStC?! ; Diffusively • fully : e, g. (i) He discoursed on the 

subject ot hrge. (2) The life of William Tyndale is sufficiently 

and at hrge discoursed in the book— Foxb. In the mass • 

generally - eg. (1) *‘The nation at large was ardent for war". 
(2) The world at large is the arbiter of a nation's fame. — Irving* 

At last At the end ; at length : e, g. At last the lady complied 

and after humming for some minutes began to sing.— G oldssuth. 

At least gpiTO At the least estimate or consideration ; at any 

rate ; to say no more : e g. (1) There Vere at least four hundred 
men in the hall. (2) Alfred was a law*gtver, at least he collected and 
arranged the laws.— Freeman [ N, JJ. At tbe least is also used 
tn the same ^ense. ] 

At l^ora enRfHW When free from occupation : e. g, fi) ( shall be 
looking mto these papers at leisure^ (2) Newman left him to sip his 
owe at /eiiare.— D ickens* 
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At toactli At the end or eondttsion ; at last : e. g. 

(ti Oar joy knew no bounds when »t length we beheld a ship coming 
to our rescue 12) And at this row of houses, after traversing a very 
dirty and dusty suburb, he at length arrived with a palpitating heart. 

— OiCKEit!* To the fullest extent : e, g. Every candidate must 

write his name at length. 

At liberty Unconfined j free • e. g. (t) Every one is 

nt liberty to di'tcuss such matters. (2) For a ;timt therefore every 
man was at liberty to believe what he wished — Macaol w, ajurnR"*!?! 
At leisure e. g. Do you know when he is likely to be at liberty 

At loose ends In disorder ; neglected ; e, g. I see. 

your affairs are now nt loose ends, and if you do not take particular 
care to mend matters, you will surely be undone in no time. ^ 

At larob Hidden ( usually for some bad purpose ). 

At most ®^rrttrrl ; ttf? ^ ^ At the utmost extent ; at full measure. 

[ Here most means the greatest possible amount, degree, result ^ 

<' (11 There were at msst a hundred persons present at the 

meeting. (2) Half a dozen at most were really Protestants — 
Froude [ y B. Attbe most means the same thing ]. 

At night After sunset or evening c. g. It was at night that 

the sepoys made the attack.— >K we 

At Odda In dispute ; at variance . r. g. (i) The squires at 

did fall.— SPENaBU.' (2| He Hashes us into one gross crime or other 
that sets us all a^'ihWs. —S h \KESP 5 »RE. s'siia 

^ At a disadvantage e g (il Any one fighting at od<l^ i-. 
likely to be defeated (2t I have put her of such ohis with the world,' 
that any dog may btrk or fawn upon her at his pleasure.— D ick E\'>. 

At oiioa Immediately . without delay c. g, (ij I at onu 

made up my mini to leave the place. (2) His name at oace calls up be* 

fore us a slender and feeble frame.—M u vul w. JPHI, 

3 |Ctr HCtf At one and the same time ; simultaneously e, g. It 
is dangerous to be at 0 stv poor and idle — M \c vi lav. 

At one ; fita r iy In union : in agreement or concord - v. g. The 

wisest of the Queen’s councillors were at one u. this matter with the 
gentry.— G reen. 

At on* IbU awoop By a single deadly blow : c. g. At <»*<• telt 

twwp it had deared the side board of glasses, decanters, silver waiters. 
— W1L.S0.V. 

At on^a back VtttBia Ip one’s rear ; behind one - e. g. (i) He 
had all hts followers at Ins back, ( 2 ) ’’Mahony app^ted on the 
scene immediately with all Killarney howling at his back." tlftlPI**! j 

'!{kfilswiC*f In one’s support. 

M Otta*a baide ; tiftlf *fMi| alt 4rf At the surest 

hint ( as made by a nod or motion of the haad ) : e.g, Thgy look to 
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htv* f«dm» «l iktir heek in emything seeming to them wrong.— 
Froudb. UndM one’s commend: e. g. Chsadin 

i%atmy htek and readily does whaN say. 

At «Ba*a baak and call ▼Mtia ^flrat^tR At the slightest hint from one : 
«. g. The neat Pope was a pope of Philip’s own choosiog and was 
quite at his b«ek *nd co//.— P rbbman. 

At oaa*a baok and nod— Same as At ona^s back and oaU. 

At oaa*a toiddillf a t *l»l t cail Promptly at the command or order 

of one : tf« g. The men all took up arms at the commander's bidding. 

At onab ooounand wlftia nttotm ^ «rivi Under one’s control: 
at one’s disposal -eg ti) 1 wish 1 had more monw at my command. 
( 2 ) The resources at her command were limited.— Macaulay . 

At ona*a ooat atttia aici At somebody’s expense ; e g 1 he players 
do not only connive at his obstreperous approbation, but repair at their 

own cost whatever damages he makes.— A odisok. atftia afal at cya 

aaltvi To one’s injury or pain ; e. g. You should not cut jokes at 
your fricnd^t cost. * 

At ona*a diivoaal atftia a^atfiratltctl at Under one’s absolute 

Gontrd. [ Used of things which one has the power to use any way he 
likes ]: e.g, (i) Her heart and hand were at her fiber’s ditposal^ 
Dickbns* (3) The estate was at that time at hts own disposal. 

At mw*n ear ¥tcif atCf ^ Near at hand f very dose : e. g. 

But Cecil was ever at her ear and the invisible powers were on her side 
— Froudb. [ N. B. About the oan is also used in the same sense ) 

At OOB’B oaso nafafbd Free from anxiety or pain : e g. Vidyasagar was 
quite at hts ease in his new country seat. 

At OlM*a OlbOW nlftlO ^ A{ one's side ; very near one : e. g. 

He liked lo have his wife always at his elbow. 

At OBa*a aspanaa WtftTd incB At one’s cost : eg The commons had 
td serve at their own expense in war.— A bkold. aWCUO >IUI 

^ CFtfnt ; Utltva uflU By making one a butt of ; to one’s injury 
or pain : e. g The infatuated young man went on cutting jokes at 
the admiral's expenw.— T uackbray. ( See At ona*a OOat ). 

At oaa^B fh^ *WWI, nidK sitart^ in a supplicating posture : most sub- 
missive : e. g. It was all very well to have Mr. S. at her fact to show 
her power making an utter fool of a clergyman.— T rollops. 

AtOBd'adBsaB’aaiid ) A full knowledge 

of : thorough familiarity with : e.g. fi) He had the |dan of the eitjr 
with all its turns and windings at hts finger's #«</.— K a yb. js) He 
had Greek at his fingers' vmA.— Trollops. 

At oua^t k a b da 4W*a As coming from : e, g. 1 have te- 

onved many favours at his hands. ( N, B, At Iha hoftda of OB# >a 
used In die same sense ]. 
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At hMls <mce «rvtc« Closety following one : e, g. The 

•gents of the Eieotor were however •« hit heels — Smilbs. 

At oaa’B iiMtollO* ▼n(n« At theurgent request or solicil*- 

tion of one : g. \u It was my that you were Iwougfat 

home. (21 At Gratiat’s instance a meeting of the Dublin freeholders 
was held in the Exchange to petition the king.— 'P roudb. 

At the command of one : e, g. The man was taken to the 
police^tation at the Magistrate’s instance. £ N. B, At thb laMkMMM 
ofOD# has the same meaning ]. 

At oae'B iMt gaap On the point of death ; 

about to die : e g. The besieged city was at its Ust gasp . — Motlby. 

At one’s leisure— Same as At ieieure, which see. 

At one’e meroy »P 7 t;f«c*t inrt, ^ Completely 

m one’s power or favour : e g The prisoner pleaded guilty and threw 
himself at the judge's mercy. [ N, B. At the meroy Of OAe has the 
same meaning ]. 

At one’e peril ( v(rOT«t ♦tt»R sil ^csi ) ^ *iTtc5 At 

(he risk of incurring some danger or suffering some punishment : e. g. 
Remember that you come neSr me at your Dickbns. 

At one’s pleMUre According to one’s own free will : 

* g- (tf school boy should not be permitted to go out of his class 
4./ his pleisare, 12 ) 1 have put her at such odds with the world, that 
any dog may bark or fawn upon her at kis pie t sure. — Dickens. 

At one’s post f5(cani Tl *tW: nTllHMolW At the 

place or situation assigned ti> one . e. g. (i) The sentries were warned 
to be at their respective po ts (2» He was awakened by the alarm and 
^as instantly ut his Macaulay. 

▲t oae’e eervioe 'wfim ww At one's com- 

mand : tf. g. 1 am at your service^ Sir.— Dickens. 

W At the disposal of one ; f g. it) For eating and drinking, my 
kitchen and cellar are at yottr servue, ( 2 i When in town on siicn 
business as this, he always had a room at his Trollope, 

( N B. At the eervioa of one is aUo u«ed in the same sense ], 

At otte'e tweet wiu At pleasure : g She made no 

attempt to escape, but wandered at own swit will within the 
limits of her parole. — B l\ck. 

At Ofts’s wit’s sad fmtfl : At a loss ; puzsted j 

bewildered : g. (11 Tom was almost at his wit’s ruif what to say 
between the two.— D ickens, u) Ormond /ms wit’s at such an 
extraordinary piece of folly, repaired to thp scene of action.— Froooe. 

At one’s W«rd swis ^rcirwci .At one’s command : e. g. They were 
ready at his word to dart upon his victim and tear him in pieces.^ 
Mbkiv ILB. 

At p«r Wrs Mtt TpiJ. *nrH ftW At the original price j at dw 
nominal value ; neither at a discoent nor at a premium : #• g. The 

5 
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Govern nent paper for Rs. one thousand was sold at l>ar [ /. it was 
sold for one thousand rupees. If it wai% sold for a lower sum* it was sold 
at a discount | if for a higher suoEif it wis sold at a pyimium ]. 

At parting *nmr Atthetime of 

separation or takinit leave of one another : r. g. The betrothed couple, 
at pirtivtg, exchanged their rings. 

At lor In) pawn c^rs?!:! ; In the state of being pawned or 

pledged . e. g. Sweet wile, my honour is at pzwt^SR vk£spk \ue . 

At pleasure ^551 At will r. g. Properly speaking, bitli the rooms 

made one long apartment and the division was lormed by a thin 
partition, removable pUtisure^ — rrov. 

At point As near as can be ; on the verge of ; on the point 

at r. g Caiub Stdius Geta, 4 / po/at to have been taken, recovered 
himself so valiantly, as Drought tlu day on his side. — Mn ro\. 

At present Now e, g (ri Icm'Dt at pr*%»’*t Lnd you the 

book. (2) I cannot extend my letter any further at presen'. — 

Smith (j;l The stipend^ of the higher class of offi :ial men were 
large as at piesent . — M voflfi’i w . 

At quiet Still ; peaceful * . g. Everything was at i]tnet llien 

At raudotn sfi ’ft?) 

Without any fixed aim or purp >se : at a venture e, g. (i) He talU> 
at rtrudum sure, the man is mad — Su \kksi*i. vuc ji He toon fr nn 
the heap a handful of letters at rtnti^tm, 2v:c.— M \c xrr \ y. 

At rest At ease r g. He has signed, sealed, and 

delivered, and his in’nd is at test — Dii kevs. 

Atroost I I On a roost or perch, - 

Retired to rest . 

At rovers , ^(*5? fa random 

At sea Upon the sea e» g. Scarcely had tiie ship been two da\ s 
seat svhen she was driven by stress of weather to Newcastle. — 1 r\ iN«i. 
i ^c?T ^ arf^C 3 sfl 311 > 

In an uncertain condition ; quite perplexed : e. g^, He is quite 
at sea ; he does not know what else to do.— G. Rliot. 

At second hand { ’sfiftFi i^rs srt vhftse fkwi • 

9^2^% In or from the second place in the o-^der of possession or 
use : from some source other than the original ; frojo hearsay ; e. g. 
ii) I came to learn the minute details of the case at second hand, U) 
The news came to the Governor at second hand, (3) He alone is a 
direct witness ; every one else speaks at second h •FeEBMAM. 

At short notice ^ mn In a brief time ; promptly . 

e. g* He was told to vacate the house at short notice^ 

At short sight OfStev ( ofe ) Being payable soon after 

presentation ( said of a bill and the like )• 
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At sightf^ 4iw4wtc<*^ ItW m On preseBtmeiit. 

At bIxm ftud MVAU Ivifrv Out of order : in disorder : e. g. (i) 

He found everything at sixes and uveas. ( 2 ) His affairs are at sixes 
and seeems. 

At ateke >ni^t*(V In jeopardy : e. g. ( 1 ) A few feet— -only a few feet— 
and a hundred human lives at stake. — Tbb PALMKRSTOif Rxadbbs. 
(a) I see my rep utation is at rfeifcr.— S hakbsfbau. 

At aturtlns aitVCV In the beginning ; at the outset : e. g. (i) At starting, 
the business had only a small capital, ( 2 ) His position at starting m 
life was little above that of an ordinary working man.— S milss. 

At swords drawn with ( Citt «t:y8Wsm ^ PlWSlH Vi^ 

bitterly hostile to ; fighting with : e. g. Giovanni belonged to a family 
who, from the earliest times, had been at swords dreggn with the 
Government.— C raw ford. 

At swords* points ■, f T WV t «l Sorely inimical ; fighting : 

e. g. This the captain took in dudgeon, and they were at swords' points 
at once. — Dana. 

At table *pict ( •ni tt<it cb t'ttcsnn cSsf^iOT wWt ’ffim 

*ltc^ ) ; Elite's ^ In the time of eating , 

while sitting to eat : e. g. At ttblt, she says, they drank much, talked 
little, and bored one another a great deal. — CARtVLB. 

At that pArasrj ^ft(C#T When certain condi- 

tions are allowed ; if that be conceded : e. g. John, looking at him, 
guessed that he could not weigh less than seventeen stone : and 

he was well within the mark tkat. — Haggard, w in 

addition ; also j too , moreover : e g. It comes nearest to riding on 
horseback, and on a side>saddie at lh*t, of any vehicle travelling I ever 

s saw. — B grrooghs. 

At that junotare ^ vitBSKI At that critical point of time: 

e g. The enemy was at the door, and unhappily just at that junc» 
ture, the commander of our forces suddenly died. 

At1ihahtsOk.Ot[Uaited Statn phrase} ( ’SWlB ) «rapniC1 
In pursuit of. ( I n support of. 

At the bar of the court isrstv In open court : e. g. He then 

appwd at the bar of the court, and pray^-d for justice and nothing 
but bare justice. [ tavourable view of the case. 

At the beet (or most) ^ u(«l ^ ^ evil Taking the mc^t 

At the bottom WCl ; VfV*tCV At heart : sincerely : e, g, (t) He was 
at the bottom honest and sincere— A ttbbury. (a) Thornhill was at 
the bottom a very good-natured fellow.— G oldsmith. 

At the bottom of I Cftl fep ) Wtl In the lowest part of : e.g, (i) 
The cottage stood at the bottom of the hill. ( CVtl PlTpi ) ’pV At the 
root of : e«g> (X) They say that the King of Delhi Is at the bottom of 
the mutiny.— K ays. (ai He was •/ the totfem o/.many exedBent 
<ouns^— A ddison. 
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▲t tiM <dOM <Mr ( OFtH ^ ) c»n circ«l m At the end or conclusion of s 

«./. .<11 At th* close of the wsr« the troops were reworded, la) A 
great ’exhibition was held ot Chicago «r rAe c/ortf of the last century. 
(3) At the close of a process in which the forms of law were little 
o^fved, Bonner was imfu’isoned.— Faooos. 

Under the absolute 

control pf : e. /. (i) The native States were glad to place their 
armies et tie disposal the Supreme Government, la) The materials 
placed at the disposal tf Sir John Malcolm were indeed of great value. 
—Macaulay. [ Same as At o&e*a diepoaal^ which see ]>. 

At ttie door ftet Close at hand : e,g (i) At 

last the enemy were at the door, and a fierce battle was inevitable, 
(a) When the long-talked* of peril was at the door, a hundred thou- 
sand men were ready at a moment's notice to move wherever they 
were wanted.— Froude. 

At the eletranth hour c«r:n ; £»rt fs , ai%nFfc*i ; ^ ^ 

^esf riat^ ^ At the very last mpment ; when about 

to be finished.; too late ; when likely to be of very little use e. g. (i) 
Mr. Bose, you appear at the eleventh hout. (2) I'he ‘doctor was called 
in at the eleventh hour. 

At ttia and of { catsr ) *jfirwcir . W 9tC*T At the close or ter- 
mination of. e. g. \i) At the end of the Hundred Years* War, the 
people enjoyed peace after a long tune. (2) In three days he found 
himself at the end of his voyage — Caaik. 

At tha azpansa of ( cth ^ At the sacrifice of • 

to the harm or injury of / We keep up appearances too often 
at the expense of hbnesty , and though we may not be rich yet we must 
seem to be so.— Shilks. 

At tba Ikrthest— Saipe as At Durthaat, which see. 

At the first arnicv • '^tffirrs , ln*the beginning or origin. ( Same 

as At first* which see ]. 

At tha first blush— .See At first blush 

At the foot of ( . finfatC’l At the base of ; 

in the lower part of : below . e g. (i| By appointment, the lovers m^ 
at the fool of the hill. (2)1 stood silently at the foot of the bed.— 
WARkXN 

<3) There at the foot 0/ yonder nodding beach. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch.— G r tv. 

At tha full ( ^ At the utmost height, as of one's good 

fortune, See. 

At the fall of tha moon fsfnrs At a time when the moon rises 

full : e. g. At the full of the moon this great assembly was usually 
convoked. — M otle t . f nu calffffdt) 

At the araak calends ^ Never (from the fact that the Greeks had 
At tha hand ( or hands ) of ( Vffrrs ) rtcf m ^ As coming 
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from ( somebody ) , by the bestows! of : s. g. Shell we receive i;ood 
Ml the hand ef God, and shall we not receive evil 7 — Biblb. [ N, B% 
Seme as At on»* B han ds, which see 

At th« hMd of *tC7 Having the command of : e. g. At the 

siege of Arcot, Clive was at the head ef the besieging army. s|^<(t(|s| 

^ Holding the foremost place among : «. g, (i) Tennyson 

was at the head of modern poets. (2} Johiison was now at the head 
intellectual society. — Irving. 

At tl&B hood of affairs tilcsis ▼^l At the head of the government : 

e. g When placed at the head of affairs, Richelieu pursued the same 
policy and attempted in every way to conciliate the Protestant^— 
.Buckle. 

At the heat ofthe moment Sclavs ^ Under thejmpulse of 
excitement : e. g. He accompanied this very unusual out*i^eak of 
temper with a violent blow upon the table, as if at the heat of Nu »w- 
wvn/.— D ickens. 

At the height ; tie In the highest state j to the 

utmost degree : e, g. England was at the height of pc^larity. 
— Carlyle 

Attheinstanoeoff ^ vttniH At the urgent 

request or s tlicitation of ; at the direction of : e g, (i) He was rewarded 
at the i nst tnce of the Magistrate. (21 I was arrested at Hamburgh at 
th» instance of the English minister.— Froude. ( N. B. Same as At 
one*s inatanoe, which see ]. 

At the instigation tff Being incited by ; e, g. Chunda 

Saheb was put to death at the instigation probably i^his competitor. 
—Macaulay. 

At the last gasp ^ 9 vrBfH At the point of 

death , in great extremity. 

At the latest ^ tfs csi vrtig. •sf?i nfifBi m Not later 

than;# g. (i) They had expected him, at the very /atrst. two hours 
ago.— OiCKENs. (21 On Monday next at the la’est, 1 expect t< be 
with you. — Macaulay. 

At the least stg?; At least : e. g Kept at the least within the compass 
of moral actions, which have in them vice *. '’irtue. — Hooker. 

At the long ran ecn. cstctl bWH In the hnal .result 1 ultimately ; 
e.g. At the long run, these followers never thrive.— M, Eogbworth. 

At the meroj of (▼tffie) ^5[aW^cs[ *!ln. itfwn il%« 

Entirely in the power or favour of: e.g. (t) You 
should bear in mind that you are now entirely at the werey of ytme 
enemy. (2) Your life lies a< iA« mercy 0^ the Duke.— Lamb. (3I He 
was at the mercy ^ those whom he had injured.— MaOaulat. [ Seme 
es At ona*e m«roy ]. 

At the moment cnl At the very insteqt : e. g. I was too but^ at the 
momeat to attend to him, [ Saitie as On.the moment }• 
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At the most — Same as At mott» which see. 

At the Onteet art tee, wffir® At the S'- More judicious 

treatment at the outset might have flayed the excitement among the 
troops — Kavb. 

[Be] At ^e pains ^ eul Take the trouble; e. g. Now>a>days 
most students do not like to Arar /Ar /at v.'T to consult dictionaries or 
other books of reference. 

At tiie peril of 5¥fjtC9r rttci <91 'St%t At the risk or 

danger of : e,g. (i) He did so even at the peril of his honour. (2) i 
implored him to lie down at the peril of his life. —Warruh. [ cf. At 
one*8 peril ]. 

At the point of ( f5(t| ) About to do (something) ; e. g. 

He was at the point going away, when I prevented him. 

At the point of death fssrrtl At death’s door : nearly 

dead : e.g. When the doctor called, she was at the point of death. 

At the point of the aword (or bayonet ) 

▼file*! 4^ ^91 «9 Cfr»ft?5t ) : By holding the 

sword in a threatening manner . by levelling the bayonet • e g. (i) 
The captives were driven into the cell at the point of the saord.^ 
Macaulay. (2) The enemy were repulsed at the point of the hayonet. 

At tho rato of ?tC9 ^ rtfiprttl At the scale of j in the proportion 

of. e.g. (j) Rice now sells at the role of 5 seers a rupee. (ai The 
population of this city increases ar rAe r i/e e/ something like a thous- 
and a day. — F kouok. 

At tha reqnost of { TITihs ) wytrlctf At the solicitation of e. g. I went 
there at the rtqitesi of my friends. 


At tha risk of tstmtI *(191 9:99 ; In spite 

of every possibility of danger or injury to ; at the peril or hazard 
^ saved the life of his friend at th* risk own. 

(2J We dress, and eat, and follow fashion, though it may be at the 
risk ofctbx^ rum, and misery.— Smilss. 


At the same time or? jtoi JiTf As well as ; also # (d 

At the same Umi hrancis I. a powerful rival entered the lists against 

defenders were at the stme time charged 
in front and the place taken by storm.- Scott. “ 

At the spar of the moment— See On the epur of the moment. 

>rtfi»^ ntnrt At the place of burning ( the 

hi i!s which a martyr was affixed while 

dliTtIL mamtain even at ike state the 

doctrine of indefensible hereditary right.— Macaulsy. 

At the top of ( c^it fen ) 5-519 ^ At the highest summit 

o ®®***k’e student \'idyasagar was always 4# 
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At tha tcm of <ma*s spaed A* fast as possiUe : #. g. Run 

for the doctor, but mind, you must run ot th* top of your shud, [ See 

Keep at tha top of one’s spaed. ] 

At tha top of one’s troioe As loud as possible : e. g» 

The gathering was very large, and he spoke a/ th* top of his voice. 

At the arorst— See At worst. 

At this Janotora At this critical moment : a. g. 

(i> It was nearly at this juncture that the voice of John Wickline 
began to make Itself heard. — M vcaulat. (ai The singular character 
of this man, and the extraordinary qualities which marked him out 
for that office at this juncture, merit a particular description.— 
Robsrtson. 

At this point At this part of the discourse,.* a. g. (t) 

At this point of the story, he began to make conflicting statements. 
(3) At this point the Reverend gentleman became singularly in* 
coherent. — D ickbns. 

At this time of day After such a length of time : a. g. (t) 
f>o you mean to raise the point again at this time of day ! (a) 
You are a nice old man to be talking of want a/ /Air rfma i^ifqy. 
— Dickens. 

At times WS iRCS , ^*fj ^CCf Now and then ; occasionally : «. g'. 

('ampbell was a good driver, but he had one great fault ; at times he 
took too much drink,— Rev. D. Macrae. 

At unswsres ( or unsware ) Unex- 

pectedly ; suddenly . by surp*-- e *. g. He breaks at unawares 
upon our walk. — O kyoen. 

At varianoe with { fVpf ) In disagreement with : a. g. 

.Men whose acts are at vananca with thei* words, command no respect. 
—Smiles. ( Opposed .o . e.g. My - ideas of the 

man were always at varianca with the ideas of my superior. ( ^IrIs^ ) 
>1^5 At enmity with • e. g "What cause brought him so 

soon at variance with himself 

At war with ( ’TWna ) ^ Actually engaged in fight 

with : a. g. The two nations were at deadly war with each other. 

( ’SWW ) In a state of opt * ipposition or hostility to : 

a. g, Voltaire was soon •/ war with the other men of letters who 
surrounded the king.— M acaulay. 

At will At pleasure .e.g It was agreed to both parties 

that the tenant might be ousted at will. 

At work C¥t5|fn ^ ’Hit® Engaged in some sort of work : a, g. 

(t) The apirit of caste is found as keenly at work among the humbled 
as among the highest ranks.-^SMiJLES, { 2 } We are up to our work, 
and when ai wt/ri we work vigorously.— K night, 

At worat, or At the worat ^ ^ ^ *1^ ; ^ 
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Considmng even the worst that may come : i. g. He was at woysf 

only a liar, and no cut-throat as he was suoposed to be. 

In the worst state possible* e.-g- Things however were not yet at 
ihf wo/s/.— M^^AVL^v. 

At your service ) This is a 

phrase of civilitv, implying modesty on the part of the speaker. 
Athcniatl Bae— Plato ( a native of Athens, lie was so called because 
his words flowed with the sweetness of honey ). 

Athens of Ireland —Belfast 

Athene of the New World— Boston Ages 

Athene of the West — Cordova in Spain, was so called in the middle 

Atlantean shoulders ^ wsf'SR Shoulders alile to 

bear a great weight like tho^>e of Atlas, which are stated to have 
supported the whole world. 

Atlantic stone [ Ohw'ete or Ivory. 

Atomic Philosophy The hypothesis that the world is 

composed of a c ingerics of atoms. 

Atomic theory The theory that alt elemental bodies consist of 

aggregations of atom'*, united according to fixed prooortions. 

Atomio volume— The space occupied by a quantity compared with, or 
in proportion to atom c weight. 

Atomic weight— The weight of ar atom of an element, compared with 
an atom of hydrogen, the standard of unity. 

Atone for ( ^ i ^irji Make satisfaction for ; expiate 

e. g, (O Kver) one should seek to atun^ ft>^ his sms (2) The murderer 
fell, and blood atoned Un blood — P ope. 

. Attach importance, waight or value ), to 

nrtsf Consider ( a thing ) to be highly important or valuable /. a:. 
f'l I You should not a/ta^ a too much zi m^ht to what you sav- (2) lie 
attached h great lahi^ to his inventive genius, He atiathes 

very little important e to the invention of gunpowder. — M \< x'k . 

Attach to ( CVt=T f^fTS ! ST V ysm ^ Fasten or connect to e 1^. 

(1) He did not /z his testimonials to hi< application (2I There 
was a pretty garden attarhef to the house. — 1 )e Oriv( ey . (3) In the 
conduct of the Censorship he had taken up'n himself the pnncinal 
share of the odmm which necessarily /uil — M»* rival *, i CVMS 

fV|V Vt5t?C ) irft < 5 * virt Bind to, as by some moral 

influence : e. g. (1) She was devotedly attuhei to her husband. (2l 
The people were aitathed to their new king. — Dickens. 

Attack on ( CVt^l pFfH Vl vtrhre ) erft ^21^1 Onset on . falling on with 
violence ; i* g* He^^made an aitat k on his enemy most vigorously. 

Attain majority Arrive at an age when one gets over 

minority, r. e., when one is allowed to look to one's own affairs e g. 
He has not yet attained m %jofitym 
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Attain to ( cwU f^c-s ) $^1 ? 8 ti , c*lW . «Jt« ?s5i Come to ; 

arrive at ; reach f, it) II b> any oeansihrv might of tain fo 
I henice.<-niBi E. (21 In the course of nature, NtKcn might /itze 
oifaintd like his father to good old age.— Sfii nii^ 

Attemperate to ( r^tsf H l ^ Prorortiontd to suited or 

adapted to < jy. Hope must be proportioned and utievipeiaU tu 
the promise.— H xmmosd 

Attempt at ( } JiHHira Cbt, hlTort to gam ( a point )*; 

endeavour at t y (i| He was rather dull of comprthersion, and all 
his nfumpfs af learning proved unavailing (j) 'J hey withstood all 
alitfMpfi of rtforrn. — I'Ki i m \n. 

Attempt at or upon ( ^ ) wupr ^ ^ an . • 5 rtiFrj‘i asl 

hndeavour at ; attack e t; iii 1 he n an affemptui at his adversary s 
life { 2 ) I have been so haidv as to attempt upon a name.— O r vwii i f . 

Attend at ( «fpF| Be present at ( any place ) e < 

Kiffin was ordered to aiUnd arthe place.— M ac \i i 

Attend oh or upon ^ 

Wait on ( a person ) */■, (i) He bej>ptd that ht might te allowed to 

aiierd nn 1 ord Robert — hi c»i j»i (j) 1 hat }e n ay aiUnd upon the 
J ord without distracti n. — Bn i \ 

Attend to ( ^ Pa\ I eed to listen 

to . €, /*. (i) Slucents should c,*fppnf to uhat their teachers sa\. 
(2) Atitniii the \oice c f niy ^uppluations — Bihi L ('^) We can but 
attend to one thing at a lime. — hi (jid*. 

Attendance on or upon , 

Being present near in pur-uance of duty; being in uaiting 
upon e jif. 'Ihe butler was at that time m atUf rame upt r the 
Colonel, his master. 

Attendance to ( ,'^'r^ Attenti m to « are- 

ful application of the mind t«» e ^ ti) Diligent atiendune to instruc- 
tion — Bxkkow . (2i Give Q^*if lu rue ' > reading. — Bim E 

Attended by ( l ^\T ^ Acconipamed or followed 

by /. MI He came in ai*tt at i / > his brother..(2l Fach was ai'- 
Uhded hy a Negro brought fre m the sugar plantations — M xc ai lx'x. 

Attended with host Accompanied with ; followed by * 

e .V. Ill '1 he ftver. which had left him oi»i» set in with redoubled 
foice, atiettded ii tih revere cr nvulsions ( 2 ) The first part of the journey 
was fitter ded utth comf arativety little difficulty. — Prescott. 

Attentive to ( fvp V1 Heedful to . giving 

attentuin to <. |i; He stemed to be very his master. 

(<?) No oi‘C was more attentive *o his duty than he— L\ mb. 

Attic bee Sophocles, the tragic poet and dramatist, a native of 

Athens ( B. C. 4 ciS '-'405 ), so called from the great sweetness of his 
compositions * ( hence ) an} sweet poet e. g. A true Atttc bee, he 
(Milton] made boot on every lip where there was a trace of true classic 
honey.— I.ow Eii 
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[The] Attio bivd The niehtin(?ale : i g. 

Where the attic bird 

Thrills her thtck«warbled notes the summer long.— M ilton, 

Attio faith W 'SSTNIf : PfWSl Inviolable faith, the very opposite of 

•'Punic faith-’. 

[The] Attio muae— Xenophon, the historian, a native of Athens so 
called because the style of his composition is a model of elegance (B. C. 
444 -3S9J- 

Attio BSU ^ Elegant and delicate wit : e»g^ Triumph 

swam in my father's eyes at the repartee — the Attic salt brought water 
into them. — Sterne. 

Attio Storoy [ Figuratively ] Head. 

Attorney-at-law SlVar ^ A profe*«siona1 and duly qualified legal 

agent —also called Public attorney 
Attorney* general — The first ministerial law-officer of the Crown in 
England and Ireland the king's attorney in the duchies of Lancaster 
and Cornwall, and the county palatine of Durham . in the United 
States, one of the seven ofiirials who constitute the president's cabinet, 
being the head of the department of Justice. 

Attract to i carfflf ^ Draw to : e. g. By 

gravitation bodies are drawn or aitraotci to the centre of the earth. — 

Wv nsl EB 

Attraction for ( ^ The 

power ol drawing or alluring * e. g The beauties of nature have no 
atlra( tion for a thoughtless mind. 

Attnotion of gravitation An attraction which acts at all 

distances throughout the universe, and has a direct relation to quantity 
of matter by weight, and not to quality or condition. 

Attribute to ( c^^ ?! art^s ) ^ VTO 

Ascribe to : e,g^ (i\ I attribute his losses fo his gross carelessness. — 
Mr’MoRDiE. ul His failure he attributed to every cause except the 
true one.— MscAi’Lsy. 

Au oourant (French) Acquainted with { lit. -in the cur* 

rent ( of events ) ]. ^ To keep one au courani of everything that passes, 
is to keep ooe familiar with { or informed of ) passing events. 

Au fait (French) W, fWtfW Skilful, a thorough master of r e. g. 

"He is quite au fait in those matters", i. e , quite a master of them 
or conversant with them. 

Auravolr (French) C«r<l( fCf Goodbye (or the 

present ( seeing you again I. 

Audience oourt~Same as Court of audienoe. 

Attgttiton ago (of any national literatore) 

BW ^ The period when the literature ol a nation 

attains its highest state of purity and refinement so called becauw 
the raen of the Roman emperor Auffustus was the most palmy time of 
i-atin literature : ^ _ 1 h<i reign of Oueen Anne is said to be the 

A^s^i^inn age of English liter ature,^\ff 
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Auld Hornie [Scotch] Satan ; e g, 

O thou, whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Hornie, Statari, Nick, or Clootie. — BraNs, 

Aurioulftr OOSlfMtion— Is the personal declaration of **mortar' sins to 
a priest in order to obtain absolution I 

Aurora Aaotralioor Aurora Sepientrionalisfff^^l 

A phenomenon (like the Aurora Borealis) in the Southern 

hemisphere. 

Aurora Borealia Northern lights ; 

the electrical lights occasionally seen in the nothern part of the sky ; — 
also called ''Merry dancers/' 

Aurora’s tears 2r^>f»fr*nr, The morning dew^^ 

Austrian Up Tpi The thick under-lip 

Autogenous soldering The junction by fusion of the 

joining edges of metals w'ithout the intervention of solder. 

Autumnal equinox 3 ?ff^ ; ^^5 3 Fff^ The time when the sun 

enters the first point of 1 -ibra, being about the J3rd of September. 

Autumnal point The point of the equator intersected by the 

ecliptic, as the sun proceeds south ward-i ; the first point of Libra. 

Autumnal signs e The signs Libra, Scorpio, and 

Sagittarius, through which the ^un passes between the autumnal 
equinox and the solar solstice 

Avail one’s self of ( CVP! ^ Make use of ( any- 

thing) to one’s advantage e g, (O He avatied him^H^ofxhe, leave and 
at once left the town (2) 1 have availci myself of xht very first 

opportunity. — DiCkknn (3) I got a i\eek holida\ and a^uuled myself 
of it to go to Bombay —McMordik (41 \ nen shall they seek to avAil 
themselves of names. — M iliOn. 

Avarice inoreases with wealth [P;oz'c;/>] ^ ^ ^ 

sirnm* : (wtc^ ^ I 

Avenge a wrong crasl Take vcng.*ance for a wrong 

suffered : exact satisfaction by punishing the offending party • e. £. 
He availed himself of the very first opport j'vty to avengi’ the vroiiffs 
he had suffered at the hands of the man 

Avenger of blood wr^tff The next-of-kin to a 

murdered man, whose duty it was, according to Jewish polity, to avenge 
his blood , 

Ave Marta (An>— A prayer to the Virgin in the Roman Catholic Church • 
its two first words are 'Ave Mv>a’. 

Averse to ( cet^l f’Rtt ) frp ^ Having a dislike or repugnance to ; 
iT* (t) I am always avefse to double-dealing. (2i They clung to 
their old institutions and weie avetse to change, even though a change 
for the better. —IvArs. ' _ 

Averaion for or of ( ceta ^ ▼Wfe ) ^ Prpl. ^ Dislike 
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for, repugnance to ; hatred for: (i) It is not difficult fora 

man to see that a person has conceived an avrrsitn for Atm.->SPBC- 
TATOR, (2) Mutual aversion races.^PRRSCOTT. 

ATenlon to ( ^ ▼tTrto ) ficvi ^ Repugnance 

to: dislike for; hatred to: i.g. (i) Vidyasagar had a great 
av#rs/0M to double-dealing, (2) A freeholder is bred with an mvefsion 
to subjection. — Addison. 

Avert e oaUmity (or danger) fSnmri ¥trl Prevent or ward off a 

dieter : e,g (1) '*Is there no way*\ asked the old matron, •‘to ovori 
tilts calamity (2) He very cleverly averted the danger ^ 

Avert from ( cvt^ fvut^l orefl Turn aside or away from : 

e g. He averted his eyes from the scene. 

Avoid extremes 1 [This is the wise saw of Pittacos of 

Mitylene C. 652-5(>9) ]. 

Awake to (cetH pRCH) ^fsrtsf ^ In a state of vigilance or watchfulness 
about : e.g. He was not awake to his opportunities. — McMordie. 

Award to ( 4 t 5 RVe l 'Sr?f5t Give by sentence 

or determination to ; adjudge to : e. g. (i) The senior scholarship was 
av:irded to \ idyasagar (2) The society awarded to him the medal 
m consideration of h is being a great discoverer in Geology.— Smiles. 

Aware of Conscious or cognisant ol : e. g, I was not aware 

of )our intention, — M c'Mokdie, 

Away from \ WifCH At a distance, from : e. g. The 

master is avay from home.— Webster, 

Away with him Take him away. 

Away with yoa nte, jsjvpt wu Go you away. 

A-weather ( TOv 1 cn ^ ntc'i 

On the side the wind strikes ; opp. of ‘‘a-lee’— in the lee or shelter, 
and therefore opposite to the wind-side. 

Awl (ioods c. Jl,^ 1 will pack up my awls and be gone, 1. #. alt 
my goods. 

Ayrshire Poet — Robert Rums, who was born near the town of Ayr. 

R 


B. 8. [ Sian;' ] 3tfVl ^Brandy and soda ? some 

brandy mixed with soda water : e They give you weak tea and thin 
bread and butter, whereas—" —“You would rather have a B. ond S. 
and some devilled kidnevs*', finished Brian — Hume. 

® Bugs, f The pun is on the initial letter 

B, and flat from the flatness of the insect )* 

Babel rA stands 4 csitcac»n cuteat®! A confused uproar in which can be 
heard nothing but hubbub. IThe allusion here is to the confusion of 
tongues at Babel (which in Hebrew means confus%otf\^ because “there 
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^God confounded the one speech of man^ so that a diversity of tongues 
"arose instead**’ ] 

BabM ia the wood wffef ft’s ; W e Artless, 

confiding little children , ( hence p child-ltke in simplicity and trustful- 
ness : e ^ Yet those Abides ta /At* wood, Uncle Sam and Aunt Fanny, 
trusted six months of our existence to his judgment— English 
Magazine. 

Babies ia the eyes Hv ^ The reflection 

of one’s image ia the eyes of another* She ..looked />/ 

///s ryes. 

Babylonish oaptivity cq ^ Thp 

period of seventy years for which the Jews were captive^ in Babylon. 

B C Before Christ, 5*5fil3r, Bad character e. ir. 

A genteel looking young woman complained to Mr. Ingham of having 
been abused by a person who called her a /?. C.— ridiculous cha^ize 
1 f libel. 

Baoa— The valley of Baca. als'> called the Valley of tearb' the world 
being so called because of sm and its consequences e Oar,sources 
of common pleasure dry up as we journey on through the vale of 
Scott, 

Baoohanalia w Rs Festi- 

vals marked by extreme abandon and debauchery. 

Baoohaat A person given Co habits of drinking. 

Baoohus The god of me. "What has that to do with 

Bacchus ?’* means "what has that to do with the matter in hand 

»(R «t^c5 r-t:^ ( ’tIts fV ? 

Bachelor’s fare — Bread, cheest. and lcis!>e.. [ of a wife. 

Bachelor’s hall ^ A place free from the re&training prestcnce 

Bachelors* wives and maids’ children are always well taught 

IPrJvcfh] ‘JlMl S{\t TStfl I 

Back a warrant CJtgtffl ’TflS’fMTil HeS Endorse a warrant of 

arrest [In HngUnd. a ja-.tice >1 the peace in f'ne county « 
•Wttrranf ( ». e , sign-, or endorse'^ it or the back ) t > apprehend an 
offender issued in another county, but wi ...'i is to be executed in his 
own county. ] 

Back an anchor [Niutial] <5 Hvew >fC?P4?F?fCfoS55ni^ir<(?nc»sr. 
Lay down a small anchor ahead of a larger one, the cable of the small 
one being fastened to the crown of the larger one, to prevent its coming 
home. 

Back and edge ^ -sKSN Entirely ; 

heartily . tooth and nail . with might and main. [ The reference i- 
to an wedge driven home to split wood ] : e. They were working 
bad and tdgt for me.—BOLUREWooo. • [ absence. 

Bwk'blte ^fcfl f^prl To slander oi speak ill of a person in his 
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Back obarges m cn ^ W5r?rl ^ ^ Charges 

brought forward after an account has been made up. 

Baok-door Clandestine 

B^k down ^ ^ ^ 15T\^ W?r1 Give up one's opinion or position. 

Baok out ( ^ ^ iffinrl ^ Retreat 
from an engagement or promise c> ^ You know what to do and how 
to bat.k out at the right tune. — Dickens. 

Back slang A kind of slang in which every word it written 

or pronounced backwards, as nam for man 

Back staira C^ff^TR Stairs m the back part of a house. OTt'^TR, 
CSllftft'ft Private stairs. 

Back stream A current running against the mam current of a 

stream, TSfRi An eddy. 

Back the field jnrc«r <| c<rttpt« 

In horsf racing, to bet against a particular*^horse or hurses that 
sume one of all the other horses in the field will beat it or them 

Baok the oare TT5 csrtsFl pfrH Row the oars 

backward'), so that the boat ma^ move the reverse of its ordinary 
course 

Back the sails 

Ar angc the sail^i uf a ship so as to take out the wind and 
thus ciusc the ship to move astern 

Back to back fnJi nmn[?i 

Having the backs touching one another, » e, facing 
in oppos tfc dirtctions e The men were made to stand back to baJk 
in two long rows 

Back water “'•^51 esrt^t:^ Hf Row a boat backwards < ^ 1 he 

Captain gave orders to back 'vuatir, and none loo soon, for we just 
avo ded a co hsion — DaNa. 

Baokstaira influence -gtl arst^ , f?«ra ^ rgc g it c y^ »ntTOl Private 
or unrecognised, undue induence e. ^ 1 his accusation it was easier 

to get quashed by hackUam tnfluenct than answered. — CsRL\eF 

Backward blessing Curie. 

Backward in ( C^t^l ) •mtH Dull m the apprehension of 

e i', 'I he boy seems to be bitkward tn Arithmetic. ( Cftst fsWCT ) 

Unwilling or averse to t. g Nor have our own 
tounttymen Lten btuktaird in testifying their opinion of his merits.— 
Macaulay. 

Backwards and forwarda ^caj, .il^Rnr Now in advance 

now backwards t g liackvtATdi end /oTwjfds the tide of havoc 
swayed.— F roudi. 

Back'Water— '^ate.r held back in a mill-stream or river by the 
obsUULtion of a dam below , a pool or belt of water connected with a 
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stream, but not in the line of its course ;.the swell of water caused by 
the paddles of a steamer. 

[ The J Bacon of theology— Bishop Butler. 

Baotrlan sage— Zoroaster, a native of Bactria ( 500 B. C. ). 

Bad bargain ^ A worthless thing. 

Bad blood w, Evil disposition - vindictive feelings Whatever 

U(wr/ had flowed between them was checked by the prospect of 
approaching danger. — M m/ley. 

Bad ocnaoionoe A reproving conscience. 

Bad dabts Such debts as 

are not expected to be wholly recovered The workman in good 

employment is nu liable to losses by /iji — Smile's. 

Bad Ogg [ Cdloqniai ] A worthless person e. 

I see, your brother has turned out a bad 

Bad form sn^ ; Kvil social usage ; not good taste. 

Bad hail-penny a coin which, being defective, is not accepted 

by other people, and consequently returns to tlie owner, however 
he may tr}' to get rid of it . ^ It was not the first time, nor the 
second, that I had gone away — as it seemed, permanently — but >et 
returned like the bad half-pinny — Hawthornb. 

Bad hand at ( A person unskilful in . i. 1 am 

a man of few words and a bad hand at explanation.— D ickeNs. 

Bid hat [C( >//{7i//M'a/J ^ A worthless fellow : e. There 

v as a fellow in my Katie s family, who was formerly in the army and 
turned out a very bad hat indeed. — B esan r 

Bad job A thing quite hopek s or impracticable * t 

I Will not say that he had given the whole thing up as a bad j< 3. — 
Troll tk. 

Bad odour— See In bad odour. 

Bad shot A wrong guess. 

lAJ bad thing never dies [ Proverb] 1? c^r ^ 1 

Bad time ^ An inopportune 

lime . e. jr. He chose a very had time for th. tccommencement of his 
work. 

Bad tongue ) A tongue given to 

scolding, using bad word'*, or quarrelling e, Our maid-servant 
has earned a notoriety for her bad tongm. 

[ A ] bad workman quarrels with hie tools [Prova^b] ^ 

I Cf. A bad writer quarrels with his pen [ Praverh j. 
Badge-men Alms- 

house-ineo. 

Badly off Wanting in prospentv*; m unfavouraole circum- 

stances i, I'he man is very badly off at present. 
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Baffling Wind [ iVjtt/iVa/ ] The wind that fre- 

i}uently shifts from one point to another* 

Big aad baggage "sfll *51^1 AU one’s belongings or luggage e. 

I am resolved we will get the money this very night, or out she tramps 
amf — GoiiDSMiTH. 

Bag*man ’(Hifirr? ct ftc^ 

A trader who travels with a bag containing specimens which he shows 
to his would-be customers. 

Bag of bOQea A skeleton , mere bom*'* covered by 

the skin /. ^ The recent illness has so much reduced him that he 
IS now a mere of lu/iey. 

Bill aboe-j ^r?r^uff« 'I'lt'.nt'f ▼rmtij 'ir f^6r<rt< 

siriW'C^ ^TffsT:» sffjf y# Persons who agne tayati^fy 

all c'anni midj on the defendant and guarantee thax he will appear in 
court when required called al^o spaoial bail. 

Bail below ^ cifgTs -snyt^ic^ 

^ V person wh> stands as Sail to the siicnlf after the 

arrest of a person, and guarantee^ defendant’s rendering himself up 
to j ibtice w'hen reij nrod tiv the court ; — i-alled also oommon bail. 

Bail up [ A4'>Ujltin /»//;.?] 7^Uv\ *nn Secure 

a cow b head J iring milking 

r [disarm travellers so as to be able to rob them 
Without resistance. 

Baker'd doaian ^ . nr:? 

phrase *53 The numocr iliirteen (i ;), an additional loaf t>cing 

given b} bakers to avoid allchaniei'f luumg to pay a penalty lor 
short weight f. i; it is all very well for )ou, who have got s^mle 
ftk*r% doz 1 of little ones, and lu-.t on!) one by the measles.— 
Ik. \CkMOF<L 

Balaam basket or box 5’ Ass\ pannier. ( In the 

pnnier’-j s»ang of America, it meani a place where rejected articles 
are deposited ] 

fialaaoe aa account 3^31 Add up and adjust the several items 

of receipts arid cKpenditure to see by how much the one exceeds 
the other. 

Balance of power ^=1 si, ( ^ e3 ^C37 3:^3 

c*i -ill 4jr<t? 

^ A ju^t propirtion of power among different nations or 
parties serving to prevent any one of t!i :m endangering the safety 
or independence of anotlier e^j^. To point it what tune the talinifi 
of (rower was most equally held between the lord> and commons at 
Rome, would perhaps admit a controversy. -Sw n r. 
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BAUaoe of trade e *tc*rni ^CSIT?J The difference in 

m vney value between the imports and exporu of a country. 

Balaaoe sheet c^ttS A sheet of paper show- 

a summary and balance of accounts. 

Balanea thermometer A contrivance 

for keeping up in apartments, green* houses, &cc . an exact and even 
ttrnperature. 

[A] bald head ia oopa shaved [Pra^erd] fife's * 1 ^? ntcii i 

Bale up Deliver up [ ball. 

Ball oartrigde A cartridge contarining both powder and 

Bali of fortune One tossed, like a ball, from pillar to post j 

one who has experienced many vicissitudes ot fottune. 

Ball ofihe Kye vVithm the lids and socket. [ arms. 

Ball-proof 'SIC svff Proof agan^-i balls discharged from hre- 

Balls, or TJEtw balls 

The sign of a pawnbroker’s place of business , (hence) a 
pawn-broker's place of business e. g. Take my ticket and such of your 
ihings at-you can spare and send them to rHAfUBR^v. 

Balm in Gilead srrsvr^r . Rcmiedy ; religious consolation : 

Is there no blloi %n Gile sd ’ i. r. Is there no remedy, no consola- 
iiuii. even in retieion ? [ refer to sleep 

Balm of hurt minds IK Shakespeare uses the expression to 

Biabury cheese, as thm a> — \ -y t'^in. 

Bind box <T^r A b .X for keeping' clothes. [ Ne 

ijin*s oui of a hiud Ik^x, /. c Jie is so ncatlv dressed Neat us a bind- 
Neat like clothes folde i and put bv > a band-bjx. J 

Bind of Hope sfcs f^rs 

.'■.MO An association <»l young persons— often mere children — 
pledged to lilclong abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 

Bande Mataram [ I salute my mother [The refrain 

of a well'known sonif composed by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee ]. 

Bandylegged Having crooked legs. 

Bandy words with ( 4fr^f^3 ) 5 Dispute with a person 

about words * t You should not bitixiy with your master. 

Biog the bush esm rr5sn <1 Oiw:^ ^ifsjSF^ 

5991 Exceed or surpass anything that has occurred before •. e. g If 
that don't b\nd the binh. you ate another guess-chap from wha* I took 
you to be anyhow. — H ai.ibi’rton. 

Banian ( or Banvan ) days C9 Jivci fifn at5tca9 £8it4^»ti4 

Cifsai ^9 Days when meat is not served to a ship’s crew. 

Baniah from ( CWV‘f «■! ^Ttsl CfSfl Condemn to exile 

from ; Compel to depart Irotn f a place ) : *• f- She had beoo 
hinishei fre»t the royal presence — baoupa. 

6 
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( CTtsc f^8 ) CWIrt Expel or drive away from 

He bmtshed aP thoui^hts from hts mind. 

Banish to ( CVtH ^ omi Con- 
demn to exile to , <lrive away to : He was banished to America 

for attempting to o\rerthrow the government. 

Bank credit — A credit by which one who has given the required security 
to a bank may draw to a certain amount agreed upon. 

Bank of deposit A bank which receives money 

for safe keeping. 

Bank of issue-- A bank that issues its own notes, or promises to pay. 

Bank will burst ^rtr (Jfs\ ttI The bank will be unable to 

pay off all its creditor^-. 

Bankrupt law A law which, noon a bankrupt’s surrendenne 

aU his property to c mmissioncf'* lor the benetit of his crediftfs, dib- 
chtr^yes him from the payment of his debts, and all liability to arrest or 
suit for the same, and secures his future acquired property from 
liability to the payment of his past debts. 

Bankrupt system e A system of laws and 

legal proceedings in regard to bankrupts and their property. 

Baptism of blood— Mart) rdom for Christ's sake [ Christ’s sake. 

Baptism of fire — The gift of the Holy Spirit ; martyrdom by h'c for 

Bar oat Hi Decline to admit the 

ttachers of a school e g. 

Revolts, republic, revolutions, most 

No graver than a schoolboy’s birring out. — Tennyson 

Bar sinister A badge < or sign ) signifying illegitimate 

b rth e g I hat was Fasten Carew, a Clinton with the hit s\* isitt 
across the shield. — Mrs. Linton. 

Barbed steed A horse m armour. 

Barbed wire CT5l "bin A wire, or a strand of twisted wires, 

armed with barbs or sharp points 

Barber eurgeou ^itPrs ^<r5. «rtJin 

^?2{ott5jr c^iTc^ •srjfs 

(Jne who ubed to shave as well as let blood and draw teeth. 
[ In England, the company of Barber surjjeons was incorporated in 
the year 1461, but by an act passed in 1545 barbers were restricted to 
their humbler occupation ). ( wigs on 

Barbe/*8 blook *nrg8H dtft A round block to make 

Barber’s pole In England, the sign of a barber, 

being a pole striped spirally with alternate bands of colours,^ generally 
red ( or black > and white, and often having a brass basin hung at 
the end. 

Bard of Avon, Bard of All Time— Shakespeare M564M616I. 
■IBardof Ay rehire— Robert Burns 11 759 ' 179 ^* , • C <»777 ^*^ 44 '- 

Bard of Hope— Thomas Campbell, author of "The Pleasures of Hope," 
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Bard of the loaafiMtion — Mark Akenside. author of "The Pleasures 
of the Imagination*'. it73i*i77o> 

Bard of Maoaory— Rogers, author of "The Pleasures of Memory,'* 
(i7'62-i85s). £ i8oo). 

Bard of Olney—Cowper, who resided at Olney for many years, (1731- 

Bard of Prose -:Boccacio. [ home, (1770-1850). 

Bard of Bydal Mount — Wordsworth, Rydal Mount being his mountain 

Barebone parliament spiemsi Stitch ’PSt The 

parliament convened by Cromwell in 1653 t — so called from Praise- 
Go'd Barebone, a fanatical leader, who overruled it. 

Barefooted men should not tread on thorns [ Provtrb ] 

cs\ cnlA?B[ 5?’ I 

Bark worse than bite frinil More blustering and brawi^ng than 

incKikd to complete proposed or threatened actions. 

Barking dogs will seldom bite [ Proverb ] T5 “stc# - 5 ^ ^ ^ , WHtCini 
■S^it sp&H Jjni I 

Barkis la willin’ To show one’s* disposition for ariything 

particular by dropping various hints. From Barkis* the carrier, ( a 
character m Dickens' David Copperfield ) a marrying man who 
eventually marries Clara Peggotly, the nurse. 

Birley-brea ^ Ale ; liquor brewed from barley : 

The cock may craw, the day may daw. 

And aye we’ll taste the 6f7W^v-6;^^s— Borns. 

Barren of ^ 5^1 Unprolific of , steril#* of : g. She was btrren children. 
— Bis iOP Hall. ^Jnproductive of ; empty of : €. g» Some 

schemes will appear birren 0/ hints and matter.— Swipr. 

Bartholomew doll ^f'15 f r^> 5 l An over-dressed woman, ( like a 

flashy, bespan^ded doll oilercv] tor i^alc at Bartholomew Fair )• 

BjirthLOlomew fair— HeH m Went SmithHeid Ui33-i855» on Su 
Bartholomew's dav. 

Bartholomew pig A very fat person. [ Falstaff calls 

hiinself **A little tidy Bartholomew boarpig."— S hakbspeare ]• 

Base on or upon i l ’ItfHl ^51 ^ 59 «l Foun 3 on : v. ^ 

Hu did not despise gossip-,, if gossips were i u/>on facts.— H bifs. 

Basilisk glanoa ^ Fatal glance. [ The allusion 

here is to the bistUsk of the fable, which could kill with a glance only], 

Saak in ( c««f ) ; i aUfttS I ^ Lie 

in the waraith of . be expobcd to the genial heat ol : e. g. The old 
man was hisking in the evening sun. 

Ba»k in the euashine of ( %5TtC«l c^t«r (Wt c^«r ^ 

?ll CJft*n cyR f¥| ?tC 5 ) eittitH ^ ^<1 ¥11 Enjoy the genial 

loHueoce shed by . a./. He is now basH^i im the sutuhint of the 
king’s favour. [ inteilaced twigs or the lik^ 

Baaket work ^ ^ ’fW Any work or structure of 
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Bathe ia ( ^ Immerse in and wa«,h 

one\ self Chancing to herself tn the river C>dnu5 — 

SjUTrii, i ^ Immerse, or cover one's self 

in, as in a bath . €.j{ (i) To iathe tn fiery floods.-— S hake^peark. 

( 2 ) Bathe in the dimples of her cheek — Llo\d» 

Bather’s oraxnp -5^ Glt^ A popular name for paralysis 

attacking a person while bathing. 

Bat-horaes — are those which carry oflicerb* baggage during a campaign 

Bat-men — are those who look after the pack-horses 

Batten down — To fasten down with battens, as the hatches of a ship 
during a storm. [ presenting a battle. 

Battle piece ftlf ^ A painting, or a musical composition, rc- 

Battle royal ^ A con- 

test with fibts or cudgels in which more than two are engaged. 

CSTHfC'SHf A fight of game-cocks, in which more than two 

are engaged [ reach of the dog). 

Bay the moon Bark at the moon (which is beyond the 

Bayard — A horse of incredible swiitness, belonging to four sons of 
A^mon. 1 he name is u«-ed for any valuable or wonderful horse, — 
a • high-bay 

Be a blue ^ ^ ^ ^c^Tcani 

l[S9j Be chosen to represent one s school or college at a cricket 
ur rowing match. ^ 

Be a tool for one’s pains 

lake trouble for something needlessly and 
without receiving anj thanks for the same. 

Be a long time in the saddle Be on horse- 

back tor (i long t me. 

Be a party to ( 441 

Take part m . be interested m e I will never be a party to the 
combination of the butcher^ to keep up the prices of meat — Du ren*^. 

Be a sheet in the wind’s eye ^\nvA ^ Be m- 

toxicated 

Be a tiptoe (or on tiptoe; Be awake or alive to anything , 

be eager or alert , a^. to he a ^tptoe with expectation. 

Be about ef?C4 ^ 4^1 Be here and there around To- 
day I wjr all St. Paul’v — Swift. ( C4T51 ) fsTJJSP Be 

engaged in e. ( 1 ) 1 do not clearly understand what he is about. 

( 2 ) 1 must be about my father’s business — BibLs. 

Be abreast C29«S4^C^ Be side by side, the breasts being all 

in a line eg 1 he ships were all abreast ( f. e , their heads were all 
equally advanced, as soldiers marching abreast or side by side ). 
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Be adirerae in religion fvrc^ ^ oreffl Turn attention to religion : €.g. 

“1 do not deny 

But such as are not graced in a state 
May for their ends be adverse tn religion. 

And get a tune to call the flock together. A nonymous. 

Be after ( ^ Be in search of ; be in 

pursuit ul : g. The baihfls are after him. — M cMordib. ( 

^f3F ) TYl Cbil ^nrl Be doing or attempting to .do (something) * 

e, g. 1 do not exactly see what the boy is after. 

Be against ( ^ BeMn opposition 

to ; be adverse to eg. ( i) When Vidyasagar raised the question 
of remarriage of widows, the orthodox Hindu community were quite 

( 2 ) All these things fl/j'df ^5/ me — B iblu.. 

Be-all and end-all The beginning and the end : e 

If but this were the be-all and end^ail here. — S hakespeakk. 

Be all ear Listen very attentively . e g, I was all ear and took 

in strain^, that might create a soul under the nbs of death — Milton. 

Be all eyes wsih Pay all ^tention . e^ g. He /s all lyes 

in hearing a ghost story, [ [ See All one ]• 

Be all one Be the same in effect ; make no difference. 

Be all ovar pttnl nteYl ( ) Be everything at an 

end : e. g. The Prince was gasping . the physicians gave no hope, 
and the Ouecn hears that all ts oi,er — Frcudf. 

Be all the better for { cai’m Be 

so much the more to the benefit of eg 'f you do not waste your 
time now, it 7vtll be all the better j or you htieafter 

Be all things to all men ' , r. g. He 

knew how to make himself all to all men and to agree with 

tnein in all matters.— L\»\ temp. Hemew . 


Be art and part in { ftroi ) He wholly concerned 

m the contrivarrc or extcuiion • f ( anythmi' ) e g You ^re art and 
part with us purging hcTcsy. — T ennyson. 

Be at ( ^1 ^ Be in or upon ; 

be engaged in e. g, I'he little devil m at her old tricks — Th^CKBra'I . 

Be at a dead set 3^'9?rl . ^{?n Be in a fixed state or 

condition which precludes further pfOgres^ e g. The proceedings 
were now ni a dead set. 


Bo at a atand 

f«f*rnit^ Slop on account of some doubt or difficulty ; be 

cmbarrasiit'd or perplexed • besitate what to determine or do : t. He 
wes now ijuite a/ a stand as to what course he thould adopt. 

B« at bay SfW m c#ni1 ) •Ityt Be «r »tand at close quarters. 

_ ( ^ce At bay ] ^ ^ 

Be at oroaa purposes Hi TtfHm ■H'Rl 'sfssrti *1 emn *ni**ni ntHwtftrt ▼la 
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771 Act counter to one another without intending it : (r) I now 

find that we k»vt bte% at crosi purposes for the last twelve months. l2) 
Therefore the whole council -werg in confusion and at cross purposes — 
Fkovdb. 

Be at home to ( ^ 

^ ^ Be prepared to 

receive ( visitors ) at one's hou>e e, g, '‘Sir Charles Basett trumpet 
ed a servant at the door, and then waited, prudently, to know whether 
this youn^ lady, wh »m he had caught blushing so red with one gentle- 
man, would be ai home to another. — ReaDK. 

Be at loggerheads Ouairel e. g. They are ut loggerhead^ 

amongst themselves about the rncaning of the inscription. — H reemaw. 

Be St one’s discretion 359111 ^1 srw Be completely 

under another's power or control. 

Be at rack ( or hack, or heck \ and manger 

I-ivc an extravagant life , spend money recklessly [ See 

At rack and manger ^ 

Be at sixes and sevens Be <juiti* out < f order , bt 

in disorder [ See At sixes and sevens } 

Be at square ’K'TSl Be m a htatt- of quarrelling. 

Be at the boiling point ^e?ri Be very angr n . 

Be at the bottom of ( C^R He at the root of e g. 

Clive wi$ no doabi ut the botum of the conspiracy to dethrone 
Serajuddowla. 

Be at the expense of o»3’5H Hay the cost of 

Be at the plague cji^ lie at the trouble. 

Be awake to ( CV-R f^irs ) sra He fully aware 

of. keep one's self informed oi e g lie r^ a^vike /<> everything 
that happens around him 

Be sway f ^ Me not in a place ; he some- 

where ei^e or at/sem e g* i ahi hi a liuiry to get back, for he will 
be anxious while I t.)n uwnv — Dickens. 

Be bad company s*i Be wanting in. 

or lack, companionable qualities e g lake care of the man j he 
bad com(>ai'y. 

Be bathed m ( C^R ^1 ?3tfl Be moistened or suffused 

with ta liquid) e g (i) Her bosom inaj //i blood,— D ry DEN. 

(2) The city raas bathed %n moon light 

Be better Off isrc ^**ft 7'5 * 81 ^ VStfl He in supeilor circumstances! 

It niust be admitted that you are much 3 r//fr <i// now than your 
brother, ^ ^ 

Be better than one’s self Do more than one 

had promised e. g It is selhevideni that in this affair he » 5 /rr/^^r 
thaH himself. 

Be beyond one Pass one’s comprehension 

c g it t> beyond me how he came to know all about this matter. 
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B b borne in mind THr*! Be remembered : g. It must be borne 
f » mi^^d that you are to do it in ha lf an hour. ^ 

Bd borne in upon the mind Be forcibly 

impressed upon the mind. 

•Be brought to bed of ( TpJ ^ ^ Be delivered of : 

< g She was brought to bed of a son 

Be brought under a hammer— See Come under a hammer. 

Be oarried Be highly excited ; have 

the head turned, r. g I he vast audience were citried by the 
forcible speech. 

Bo cast ILaw] ^tfsF-5 TOtll, rtftnri Be defeated. 

Be Oheap of (anythmsjt Get ojf with less 

tl>an one deserved or expected, as of affronts or punishments . e. g. 
The thief must have been very cheip vt ir when the magistrate let him 
nlT wMth only a warning. [ now ; she fs confined, 

Ba oonfiQOd ^^1 Be in child-bed e g. You cannot see my wife 

Be cut UP sr^jrtr^ rstn, glf^® ^9tl« Be sorely afflicted or distressed /. g, 
W'ell then, ol course, 1 Wis awfully lut w/>— R eai>e. 

Bd death 00 (CTH ^ ^ Be fond 

of , be good at e, g He is death on dates. ^ , he remembers dates 
ve*'V well. 

Be done for Be defeated ; be ruined e. g 

The business collapsed, and my friend 7c»d5 done for. 

Be down OQ one’s luck srt9 Be unfutu- 

nate ; i\ g. The bank stopped payment, and my brother, who had his 
all in the bank, w iS now down on hn luck ^ 

Bj down upon one [ Codognml ] ^ 

^J\ Find fault with, or reprove, a peison . e g. Poor Buswell } 
bis appearance isn’t aristociatic, I admit and Mrs, G. was rather 
do c * Upon me for askint^ him here — Good WokDs 

Be fit [ S'lang 3 *^1^, Be in sound health. 

Be fjod for worms 'C Be 

dead and buried in the grave e g None but S himself can tell that 
tins is not his son, and that his son ts food , v worms. — Dickens 

Be for ( CtftH <rt^1 Be in favour of : e. g. 

Some were for trying to run the witch down,— Kingsley. ( ) 
CtrWl Be proper or fit for • e.g. It is not for Spain, 

reduced as she is to the lowest degree of financial inanition, to throw 
the gauntlet to the right and left.— The timkS. 

Be friends with ^ Be on terms of 

great intimacy or friendly relations with < a person I : 0 . g. Look 
here* Gilbert. I W4nt to be frtends^ with )ou again.— Nona is. 

Be gsma wfin a css ^ Show a brave, unyielding spif it 

catil 3pl5tC^3[C^ fSVl Be victor in a game. 
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Be good oompany 

Have companionable qualities : € g A man of such depraved 

character cannot be baid to be good comf*any for a youn^ lady. 

Be great with ^rw Be intimate 

or familiar with. 

Be had of ( Be pot of e. g. This book may hi 

had of Mb^-ks. Thackek. j^piNk it Co. 

Be hand end glove ? eni Be on terms ot 

^reat intimac} or familiarity * g We 7vefe hand and gloUt the old 
man and me — UtM>E 

Be hard put to it "^fr ^ Cf^ll Be m «rtat 

straits or difficultN r. g The business he had embarked upon, 
failed after a time, and he /urd put to it 

Be high time 5TT[< ^^'5' ^ rs^t-c^ 

'51^ Be quite ttine , be fully time somethingf was done 
th*t uufc»ht fo hav^ bttn dom some time btfore e g» It ;s hiifh tm t 
to \\al<c — kl \CM LA^ . 

Be ill He present in t g (il He wjh $n the si h > I 

tht whole day. (_») \Vhat a place to be tn 's an old library. — ! amh 

Be at home or in the house g M\ father ts tn \ou 
iiirtN see him upstairs, Be in office * 

1 lu \Vhij;'s fiti in, the lurit^ arc out — \B Mijkd'K. 

Be in a box t<^ ^ Be m a hx 

Be in a fair way to {.^R «r ^ 

^ Be hktl> to ^Lt or ^urcttd m r ^ The Prime Minister had 
a severe attack of Innuen7a, but he "s n )w t *i <i f^utr wiy to rec ovcr\ 

Be in a fix— See In a fix 

Be in a strait ^CS ^ ®ir^l Be m a difficulty or distress # 4* 

1 ftar he uill it tn a strait for want of iiioney 
Be in a swim C<»( Tfsr Be m a favoured position. 

3^5^ fvfsTS ^e?r* Be associated with others m active alfairs 

Bern arms ^ Be m a state of ht>silhtv nr n 

preparation h>i war e g London uja tn at ms all night, — Mscai l\\ 

Be in attendance on or upon ( a person ), at ( a place ) 

( 4TVtac Wait upon fa perse m, at (a place) 

e g The servants were %n aitcndame on their masters 

Be in contact with ( ceM twp ) vfntec’i infill 

Be in touch with • be touchmj? (anything* e, g. It is said that thi 
iiotn *vt6 tn iiintaft 'Uitih thi' seditious nn vement. 

Be in debt— See Bizn In debt. 

Be in for— This is us#'d m various connections with various shades r 
meaning as, He ts tn fot his degree f i* e ^ at the examination for 
He f« tn fof a punishment or loss i u e ^ liable to, &c. ). He u in fo 
dacoity ( t e., in prison (or ), 
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96 In hot water tn ew *1^. Be in difficulties . 

pe in trouble e, g' lorn wuf tn everlasting hot water as the most 
incorrigible scape- grace for ten miles round.^HuGHEs. 

Be in leading-etringe ^ ^Sn^-3 sjturi ifc under the cortrd 

or guidance of another. [Strings used for holding up infants when 
beginning to walk are called Leading stn ngs. Sec In leading BtriDgs] 

Be in miechicf 5itfjrc:5 *lt61, §8lfi Be doing harm, or causinp anrov 
ance. ^ ■' 

Be in Newgate ntsui , Be in lail be 

imprisoned [ Ne-wga e is the nan e ol the great prison in 1 ondcn 1 
f A' he ought to ie in — J Psyn, 

Be in one's oupa iTstsi ?«iii «e drunk. 

Be in the clouds fmm ^tisi ^ fst’jt'i ^ Drtam 

of vomething impiacticable J form visionar> projerts ; build castles in 

Tne aiTt 

Be in the family way EQip, Be pregnant e g ^'our 

wife should not be removed now as she is tii the family -toy. 

Be ( or Remain ( in the field Be a coirpetitor 

for sou ething e. g. Mitchell perveived that there could be little hope 
tor him so long as t.. S. lemamed tn the fuId.—Gouv W ORDs. 

Besupremelv haepv 

I J he ( abbalists maintained that there were *»t\en heaven-^, each rising 

m happiness above the other, the seventh being the abode of God and 
the highest class of angels -Bke . i. k. ] ^ cated with drink 

Be in the gunahine RHij-s aetn. Be quite drunk, or irtoxi 

Be it so 1«rtW Let It be as you wi-l e. g If that be > our will, 

be ir so nN -alTiy fa, -Btfl fftW’Q Suppose it *3 be so 

Be laid up cstw »Tnm •Itffce fPtTrSTl Be confired to one’s ltd cr 
room throujih illtuss t g. He Lui up with gout. 

Be left in the basket ^ Be negterted ; be thrown 

oMr € g Whatexti i»«* wants, ht has only to ask it, and all othti 
SUltOfSalf /tff in iht ^ Bakh \M 

Be muter on one'e eolf «rr«5n?:=r Be able to keep 

one's passions or emotions under lontroi ^ g U >ou want to make 
good progress m this path, u must be mu\ter of youtse^f 
Be sear [ i olioguml ] ?e!n Be miserly . be larsimonious e. 

With all her iragnificent conduct as to wasting aicohplic treasure^ ‘•he 
a*6S lather »t#ur — ( uNws^ 

Be no reepeoter of pereone ’tifyffwwti «t5 ft mpif sn fitn 

( onsider imp<»itialiv , n ake no di*>tinction m showing undue favour or 
lartiahi) to particular individuals e g God is no respei,ter »•/ fet'-its. 
— Bible 

Be note on [ 'Hang } ( cetf fef? ft etffw ) Be very 

fordo) e g. My aunt is awful nsft «« M Aurelius —Bi vc k. 

Be nute to ista*,;\ t ) fw ff*w tWft ; 
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Be a great pleasure or fine treat to ( a person ) ; delight greatly 
€ g. That's nttis to him. — B rbWKK 

lJ9 of age Attain majority : e g. He was of age 

at nineteen, and was allowed to look to his affairs. 

Be of ooneent [Shaktspeare] cwUi Be accessory 

Be of one’s mind Be of the same opinion with an- 

other person : e. g. Sir Philip is of my mind , and if you resent my in- 
terference, f am ready to give you the satisfaction of a gentleman — 
M Edgeworth 

Be of opinion ^ Be of belief or judgment ; 

consider • e g I am of oftinon that th^ map is not guilty 

Be off V[J CJo away or off e g. Be off, you fool 

separated from a thing • c g. (i) His 

turban is off. (2) Your hat w off Decline 

to come to terms ; refu-^e to agree to a propO'^al r. g. At last they 
offered him 12.500 He beeged to consider of it. No, they were 
peremptory. If he wiJ iff, they were off — Kbade. 

Be oflTon the racket — See below *<Be on the racket.” 

Be off the hooks ; “StC^ jfm) ? e Be 

done for ; be laid on the shelf , be superseded : be dead. 

Be off to Bedfordshire \A witty exprei^s^o•i] "ItR Go to bed 

[ The play is on the word ied J 

Be off* with you [Colloquial] 5 f^ 5 l Away with , 

go away : e g, B'i off with you ' Get aw^ay, you minx 1 — HaggaicD 

Be on a foundation sfTS ^"^"5 

Instil Be entitled to a support from the proceeds of an endowment, as a 
scholar or a fellow of a college . 

Be on foot pf^CIS Be in motion, action, or process of execution 

e, g The preparations arc 0 * foot. 

Be on one’s baok ^ f "’Fr* 

Have come to the end of on<**s resources. ( rcll. 

Be on the defantive IfSlI Be m the position to defend one's 

Be on the fair road (or wayi retrt Have the greatest chance 

of attaining something : e. g. With a resolute heart he surmounted 
ail the difficulties, and wis o^t ike fair road to success. 

Be on the fence a\ 

Be undecided or uncommitted in respect to two opposing parties or 
policies. 

Be on the high ropee (or horee) Etc^nr c«^. ^ Afsumd 

an air of haughtiness • take up an overbearing attitude . e g. She 
was quite on the high ropes about something. — Dk’KENs 

Be on the mending hand fwer retrl Be convalescent or 

improving : v. g. Since then the patient has ieen on the mending hend. 

Be (or Be off*; on the racket [Couversatwnnl] ^eTle eiwtwffCTtor 
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^91 Waste one's time frivolously or m dissipation * e.g He had been 
on tli« racket, perhaps for a week at a time — English Newspaper* 

Bd oa ths watch ^ ^ Be looking steadily for 

some event e g He w on the wucU for the approach of the enemy. 

Be one flash ?airl , ^tS!n ( c^sr 

) Be closely united, as in marriage , become as one 

person. 

Be oa«’8 own man wrtri ; 

52tri Have command of one’s own^^elf ; not to be out of one’s own control. 

Be one’s own mistress 

Be exempt from another’s control. 

Bs one’s own trumpeter [CofioquiJ] -^rtwR, 

Sound one’s ovin trumpet ; proclaim 

praises of one’-» own self e g. He hoped 1 was a good boy, which, be- 
ing compelled tu ke my o.v i rrumpetc^, I veiy modestly declared 1 was 

— MA" A 1 . 

Bd one’s self c^Kr^ 3e m full posses*-! on of 

one's powers e.g. The poln e tried their best to cow down the great 
fiatriol, but he »? soun /rm-e!/, arul i *und out the tricks of the police. 

Be out ^Ti He abroad j be not at home e. g The 

master nl the hou^e ts out — W rk i 

He in a state *>l disdosii»e nr disct>ver\ e.g The -lecret ts ot*t. — 
WehsIEK. ^ * 1 ' Be not in concealment or 

sf .Tf*cy e. c 'A hen tht'»e are g >ne, t)ie woman will he oa* — ShaKL^- 
1 lAKE. 53^1 He in a state of extinction < , g. The fife ts 

• — \V|»ns» ^i3V He in a ^:ate of extinction deficiency, 

or loss c’ ’ I ne wine > ,» </. -W EN- ‘ n-K { 

"'■'^?Ii) H not in the li Olds nt the ownot e g The 

iAiid I N t>.-f upon a lejse.— \\ I U'^i i-R. 53^1 He uncovered . 

e, g. He d’a* lilerallv c t' it elbows — Ik\iNi» 

^ifxl lie in a pu /Ic , be ot a loss r >t 1 iiave forgot n-y 

parl^/o;;.* out, akksi'h.skh Be not m 

office or empifivment g I t are not who i* in, or who j\ out. — Wr.it- 
stEn. ^(9 t ^4’ He in error » mistake be n^ I in the 

nglit ; be in a xvrong or incorrect position or opinion c s;. Wicked 
men an slrongl) rut in the calculating of tl.eir own iniere*‘l — SoCTU. 

Beoutofone’sheadf^?55ifTf W. W, ^nirtn 

He temporarily insane. 

Bs out of ono’s mind srt Be 

reranged in senses^; be insane e g. He wtts actually out of his mtud 
when he compjscd the pieces, for wlncii he has been so widely 

itdmired.— M ori ey. ^ forgotten 
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e. g. It is a very lonj; time that I have not heard from you, and l 
belie vOi ovi of your tnind* 

Be out of pooket Sustain loss of money ; be a loser : 

e g. He was both out pocket and out of spirits by that catas- 
trophe.— T h \CKERAY. 

Be out of the qiiestioa ^ ’re«(i sH 5?ein, 

Be unworthy of consideration . be quite impossible : e g. 
Ail idea ot a peerage tr<is out of the question , . the baronet's two seats 
in Parliament being lost — Thackkkav. 

Be over Be at an end ; come to an end : e, g. (I) AD rsVis 

over, t 2 J The reign of terror was over — M \Caulav. 

Be packing sfirtrl firsul I.eave a place . e,g. Will you he 

pjcktug this verv nitilu '' 

Be pleased ( to do a thing i sfl® 

'Fake pleasure tin doing a thing! ; have the complaisance ( to do 
a thing ) : v g, I Teas pUu^ed to be able to bear him company. 

Be pleased in t or with ) IVfrs) Approve . 

have complacency in e g He ivas platted in what I did. 

Be ploughed oi plucked Be rejecte d 

i as a candidate ) lor literary honour'i because not up to the mark fail 
to pass an examination : e g. 1 was a candidate for the B. A. degree, 
but li dS unfortunately pluckfd. 

Be put to it ^ Be placed in a great 

difficulty • be perplexed e, g. 1 shall he hard pot to it to bring myself 
off, — ADO'^iN. 

Be quite with ( Coluguitl 1 ( ■^rr?rs ) 

C^'< Be even with ta person) ; have a clear 

account with (oiuM ; have paid bark wh.it i^ due to (him). [This phrase 
i** Used both c f n^oney tfan«Ha{.tu»ns and f»f wrongs to be revenged! 
r. g. My spade shall rever go into the earth again, till I’m 'vith 

him [i 4* ^ till I am revenged on him — KfCADj:. 

Be returned sTSta ’TSiafC’t Be elected as a member 

(of some socif.-ty or association) : e. g Its members were the i^ame as 
those who hud been returned to the Parliament he had just dissolved, — 
Green. 

Be run after ; atf^TE tfefl Be followed ; be 

sought I be admired : e g* She had been rather fund of society, and 
much admired and run of ter before her marriage. — H i:<wiks. 

Be run out of { evR f^f ) sn Fall short of ; have no 

more in stock or possession -eg I must buy some stamps ; lam 
run out of Quetn's heads.— BAKiNG-fiOiTLD. 

Be shot off Colloquial 3 ( vntfia Be made free of • 

get released from ; e g. Are you not ^lad to he that of hia ?— Scott. 
Be alow to promiae, but quick to perforin ( Proverb ] 
fijn ^«fsi ; sTfaan affircati’ m sn, vm st? i 
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Ba solid for [ United StAes ] { caR f’Fpi ) unw site’s 4^? 

Be hearty or uoanimous in favour of. 

Bs solid with [ Untied itaies} ?«fll Have a 

firm footinjj'with. [ cd of. 

Ba atuok on [ Untied State, J f’i:*irf55 JTtfsta ?S9l Be enamour- 

Ba takan abaok caR *1^41 ^tat fa’aatfal o ?9ai Be taken by 

surprise and rlurncd : e He waS rather tal‘*n abaci by the sudder. 
hrmness with which Kate looked up and answered him — Dackkn'* 

Be taken ill ^\:Sb Fall sick • be attacked with illness e ^ 

1 itiiis taken d diirin)* *iiy recent stay at home. 

Be taken short [ Coiloqnid ] c^^ 

f 2?ll Be suddenly seized \ .th a desire to evacuate solid exv-remcnis. 

Be that as it may CJ=f ►lowever that may be t*. Be t!>at is 

It fftiy, you mii^t keep it a de>d set ret. 

Be the end of ( Cause the death of. 

Be the worse for ( ) '^'<^^'91 

J'sUl Turn worst- tm account ut t\ g. It iie does not do it well, he w.il 
be the worse f ir it, 

Ba through >3^1 Be fini*.hed 

Be two 5 ? ?3?I|, ^3!n Be at variance. 

Be two faced ?3^1 >£i^ Tsrt? s:T^ 

5251 Be a double-dealer ; be dis.ngcnuous. 
Be under arms Sf’gs ^251 Be armed and m readiness for 

fighting €. g The wlnle army was ordered to be unaey arms, 

B3 under hatches yUQ<^ ,,3?ll ^ Be m tin- hold of a ship 

or below the deck. U^7^l ^Wl»f '.2t1 Be off diitv. 

C3|^^ 5351 Be under anest the grave e. v"* 

he*s dead now and under :\e / — St«\bns.>n. ^535 Be 

in a stale of depression or povcriv, [ves-sel ). 

Ba under way [ dVautieji } 5iff5i:» bf^C*> »rt^ Be m progress ( said of a 
Bj up 5351 Ki'C e.g, I he mui is dp, — Lkthbkihoa aSd Sircak, 
Remain awake e g. He h.is been rn dll night with 

rheumatism — I HsCKfiRk\ . \ <i5V ^5; ^iet out of 

bed . i\ g, Slie a* is i</> ami dre^^ed wlien u ** husband went to her 

room. — ThaCkkr^i. 5^51 5iS5l Be ai an end ; t»e over r, i,. 

fits furlough ;cws .v/> — Tuvi'KaKAY 5?^ B^* **' ‘t state ol 

excitement c g Tlie whole countiy 8^/^ again at the new law. 

Be up to ( f^J5 I ^5^^- '<1 5S5| Be equal or fitted to : e. 

He M not quite to the m irK. I 05^15 ^t::5]5 ) 5®^ Be com- 
petent for 0 , We ate up to our woik,— Knigh r, ( 15515 ) 

<lf55H 535' Have suflkicnt knowledge in : e, g, I am not up U 

this. I know very Fttle about politics or history. — TiiACKSKvy, 
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Be upon one** f^ood behaviour *flW« 'fW • «OTSi *1^1 

tvfl CT ^W(?5 ert5«1? •tftV'l ntOf. intSlM « epwtF^CI 

eifs"® ♦rtC?! Be placed in a position or state where one’s best 

behaviour is i ohtic or nects-ary j be m a state of trial, in which some- 
thing important .depends on propriety of conduct 

Be upon the books »n(Vt^t -Stfnvni sftJffS' «lfvl Have one’s name in an 
official li*t. 

BewithOhitd ^ 'ITVI Be pregnant : V. g His wife was at 

that time vnth child and could not be easily removed. 

Bead-roll sitctni A list of persons to be prayed for , 

hence also any list. 

Beam in one’a eye i to have a ) fsfcu? CTrt fivtti vmi eic^ JTW9 ai’w 
Vn I '1 o have a fault in one’s character ignored in ones 
desire to discover a much smaller fault in another's. 

Beam compass ^ ‘^'5 An instrument consisting of a 

rod or beam having sliding sockets that carry JSteel or pencil points 
used ti> descrioe large circles . [ ing against the ship’s siues. 

Beam eea is^anrfsri A heaving sea roll- 

Bean in the cake Pn^e . t g. He has got a iean tn the catc, 

Besn-feaBt V^&rftfvt’HI evt® A least given by an employer to those he 
emi^oys. 

Beane Slang for property, money ( Fr. Liens, goods }. 

Bear a bob ' C<>tloqu%ol ] ^5 ‘sftCT vt! ’Itesi Join m 

chorus (VtJf ^rCBf JRfrSI Vir., •51'fr*^ Jifr® C»ll’ VTIl Join others 

in Mime work render assiMance 

Bear a bram i OhoUte ) ^ •^fs'tfsTl 5t»isn v?". Kseit 

attention, inpenuily. or memory. 

Bear a brave face againet Oppose 

maiifulty e g. He beur% a bran fate agunst his present almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. [ reputed to hear a diaracttr 

Bear a character Hold a good moral character : e, g He is 

Bear a charmed life (M TsifsiR 

Hold a life fortihed against all 

evil, as if by charms or incantations e, g. He bears a charmed life . 
you cannot assail him without endangering other lives* — ScoTT. 

Bear a construction ^4 3WM VA Convey a particular mcvmmg . 
allow of a particular interpretation e. g These words do not bear 
the construction that you want to put on them. 

Bear a grudge against «rttiprw 

Entertain or cherish feelines of enmity or hatred against 
e» g. Macaulay seemed as if he hote a grudge against Bengalis* 

Bear a hand [Nauticall ^ ?rf«c5 Go to work . assist 

g. We were so short cf men that every one on board had to bear 

Stevenson. WH Make haste ; be quick. 
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Bear a hatred to ( ^ItH ^ WKi Entertain {eelin^s of 

Spite against : jg'. She dore a mortal hatred io the house of l.an- 
caster, and personally to the king — Bacon, 

Bear a loss ^ f'951 Put up with or sustain a loss ; 

e. g. Owing to the failure of the Hank. I had to bear a great loss. 

Bear a malioe to ( ^*51 Entertain ox cherish 

feelings of enmity or envy against: e He bore a malice to his 
brother. [ strange name. 

Bear a name Hold some name : e g. He bears a 

Boar a part in ( C^retll Have a share in 

take part in , join in ; e. g He bore ^*0 pi^t in all these proceedings. 

Baar a prioe fsifSfl f?7rn5 ^Sirl Sell for a definite price e. g. 

you think that thi^ artu'le will bear a price ? 

Bear a resambUnod to ( ^ ) Jf5»f Have *ny like- 

ness or similantx' to r g He tio^e a great resemblance to his cele- 
brated fathe*'. — M aui ay 

Baar aSaotioa for or to ( ) -afis CT?T*|Trtt^ni ^ ^ Enter- 

ta»n or cherish foelmgs c;l love for : c g. You seem to hear a \ery 
strong affection for vour young wife. 

Bear against "si'IFJ;': tssi Approach for seizure cr at- 

tack . e g The lion ben's ugutnst his prey. 

Bear an enmity to ( ) sfs Entertain or cherish 

feehnjjs of eiiinitv or hostility towards : *. g. lie iris been trying; to 
vilify me, as he h^'irs enmity to me. 

Baar arms *^‘■^*=1 A\ 'arry weapons of war : e.g. The 

men who cifiihl bci^ antis were uut with their chief. — Froude. 

Fight as H soldier e. g He bore arms in the Tirrah campaign. 

B )ar aw^y Carr^. off as conqueror: e. g. 

tic bore a:o jy hi-* victim in triumph, .Vda/'roi/] ^rf% 

!5teT5ll Change the course of a ship, and make 
her run before the wii^d 

Boar away the bell NVin the prize at a race 

where the pri^e was a bell ; [hence) be superior in sonuthing. 

Bear away the palm Win the vi^'tory : C. g When there 

are so manv competitors m the ficM, it will * very hard for a inun 
like you to bar a^vay the palm 

Bear back yl5ft Withdraw ; retreat . e, g. He 

h^re 6 ivk from the blow-* of his assadant. 

Baar oomparieoa to or with ( cwm fVs? ) ^ ?S!n Have any 

likeness ^ r resemhlanri! to eg. A man of gigantic stature may 
well ic r compjriso t to a tower, 

Bow date ^ ^ont Be dated ; have the date entered : 

e g. The letter you wr te to me the other ciay. bore no da»e. 
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Bdar down ^1 Overthrow or crush by force 

e g. He has been able to b»ur dow i all opposition — Mc'iMoadik. 

^13^1 Drive downwards with lorce €. g The 

force, the size, and weight of our ves'>cl 6**re her dow i below the waves. 
— lK\t^G. 

Boar fruit Be pioduuiivc oi good results t* g, English 

education has n • doiht bot nc ff^td f in India 

Bear garden cn ^tc=t 3 , (^m 

:’ftPrW^ Csi^l , A place where people are fierce and angry 

like beats, andrpiarni vMtIi iuie another ]u^c as angr\ bears do , a 
rude, turbulent 'tl of men ; a uwdy gathering t Mk I rollope 
visited the Chamber while at Fans, and heard Soult and Dupin He 
thought It a tn s w / '• — Kn(iI i^k M Mi \/im 

Bear hard £^R ^5= 4 ^>9 l ^5f«ft{'5 4?rl . 44i 

Presb , urge e < i •»ar d uh in*- Jt it i — Mr \Kh.si>e vrk. 

Bear hard upon k hardly on i ^ 

Be greatlv oppfe'>sive to r 1 h)> nt w law will be-r hard upJn hsher- 
inen — M‘ Mokoii 

Bear IQ mind Ke*[i m mmd , remcm^ier , recollect <r He 

» re h's t ttlicr s c > in ^el^ tn mt «#/ 

Bearm with A'/ i’ ] ?951 . Kun or tend 

to card's . appr larh i, 1 he ship h n s t/t 'll irh the land 

Bear-leader One who take** upon him- 

seU t )c charge u a voung nobleman oralis traveU ^ I uder favo ir, 

\ mif gentleman I am th(t bear Ir ider^ being appointed yoiir tutor. — 

it ( tU 

Baar off < arry oil r g (i) He ^I»r a't thebiaiildul 

damihcl ntriimph ( ) 11*- / »r <> / the pri/e — Mi MvikIiIi. 

' 47 * 1 ^- Kebtrain , k*ep from approach , a^, to bt^ar 7 a blow 
Bear on or upon i .♦ j? "" 4,3 j ;f ? i Be rtlatcd to 

e <r, I w ml to bring betore you another matter bi 21 dtsely upot: 

th's subjeit. — llBLt" srSTI^ Ilav« in- 

rtuence on e, AKa, a'* usual, bfuught his dibit irv policy to 

ite ft' up^tn hi adversary.— Mon m I 4fWi[3 ) IVess 

on e g 1 hf* men ot ir hard on the suspected party — Al>r>l'*nN 

C**35{ Suslam keep buoyant or firm . In 
the meantime she had many privations to sulfer from, but h«>pts ol her 
ultimate go >d t utune htre her o«. 

Bear one a grudge ^ ^^1 Knterlam or 

(herisli fcelmgs of enmity o' hostility agauist e. g, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge i h^ar htm —Sn vkKs|*E\K£. 

Bear one company »iT3?n, ? 3 in Accompany »n> 

body i g His faithful dog shall bear kim tompunv — PoeE. 

Bear one’s ■elf ceR ats?*! eal 5 <|| Beha\c in a particular 
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manner : e. g. In all other particulars, M. bore himself with the same 
calm dignity.-— S cott. 

Bear one*a aigaature ^ ?[9ti1 Have one’s name 

put down in his own writing ; be signed by a person . e g. The deed 
of conveyance is not genuine, as it does not bear his signature. 

Bear out C»tW^ >Pt<sr Support ; confir.'Ti ; corroborate : g. 

The next witness bore out the truth of his predecessor's statement/ 

Bear role over ( cvtsi circH^ ^ v?n Exer- 

cise authority, supremacy, or sovereignty over : e g. Foreigners have 
been bearing rule o^*er India for about 2000 years. 

Baar tastiinoiiy to ( cvfH ) JTfVI . aPfTl VUI Testify to , 

prove . e. g. His manners bear testimony to his ^ood breeding. 

Baar the bell, Bear off the bell ^ 

lEW Be the first in a race cr*^ contest ; 
have or win the hr^t place ; De the leader .* e g. There are certain cases. 
It IS true, where the vulgar Saxon word is rehned and the refined Latin 
vulgar, in poetry— as in 'sweat* and 'perspiration* ; but there are 
vastly more in which the Latin bears the Lowull. 

Bear the brunt of ( ^ 

'<T^1 Endure the mam force or shock of: e.g. But the 

English had borne the brunt 0/ ihe fight. — Macaulay. 

Bear the light ’■rtcsftv n? vfl. c^rtrot CTtMI ?9ti1 

lit capable of being made public e, g. These papers contain such 
mvsttnes as will hardly bear the light, 

Baar the market VTs TtVlcw n ctlt 

i \e every eflort to depress the price ot stocks in order to buy them* 

Bear the palm Wl ,- Bift 5991 , ?991 Be 

Victorious ; be the best. 

So get the start of the majestic W 014 J 

.\nd be,*r the alone.— SuAKKSraARX. 

Boar the stamp of ( evTif fvpi ) "nl «fnn anr-^ V91 Put forth 
clear marks or indications of : e g. The rapidity and steadiness with 
which the order of battle was improvised, bexrs the infallible stamp of 
the genius ot Cromwell in the field.— H arrison. 

Bear through ttPfSf Conduct or ma lare e, g. They were 

determined to beir through the negotiations q* ictly. 

Bear up Endure ; persevere in endurance : 

e, g. It will be very hard for her to be^r up any longer. ; 

Support, keep from falling or sinking . #. g. Religious hope 
beirs up the minO under sufferings —A ddison. 

Btear up agaiost ^5^ 'atc^ ¥«t Resist successfully ; e^g. He seems 
to betr up iigdtmst misfui tunes. 

Biar up Ibr ( CVW IfPll ) sen SaU towards : e. g. Oor ship 

bears up far the Cape. 

7 
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Basr with ( ^ ) jt? wfinfl >rott .• «wt cfwn . 4rf4^ 

Tolerate be indulgent to : e. g How long shall I 'betr with this 
evil congregation ? -Bib* b. 

Baard a man >nn. ^'(K dtw ^ nt sjt arvtw 

^WC¥ %C*W ^ ▼»! [Lit.} Catflh hold of a man by his beard : 

hence, set him at deHance ; oppose him to his face : «. g The boys 
were so wicked that they felt no scruples in bearding their tutor. 

Beard the lion in his den [ Colloquial J fTxCtni l^ictnr nifhr 

tlf^ •nn. nstm ontsrs ’ti -orw «tftf f*i» 

Attack a dani^erous man or a fierce enemy in his own 
quarters • to defy personally or face to face : e. g, Dar*st thou, then, 
to betrd Jie Ixo * f *• his den.^ the DougUs in his halL— S cott. 

Beast of burden ’SUnPft A quadruped employed to carry burdens . 
f g. The people at large were little better than hcasis of burden — 
Bucklb. ^ 

Beast of prey «n ; A carnivorous animal, i. e , one 

that feeds on the flesh of other animils* e, g. The lion is a beasi of prey. 

Beat a parley *r;Fncw nf?-5 wsr ^«rt?Pf?r5 

^ Give a signal for a parley with the opposing force. 

Beat a retreat Retire from 

before an enemy . e g He was so disconcerted, it saidp that he 
soon best a wm/.— I rving 

Beat about ( CW^^ f%l| ) ceit Try to find • search for by 

various means or ways e. g. The government have long been beating 
about (or a solution of the financial problem. ( Otm HI 

) S'CWfHtHHt’C ■8r9TH Hlflffll Adopt some round-about, indirect 
meana to gam an end . e g You need not beat about so long ; come 
to the point at once.— M cMo«die 

Beat about the bueh RtHR wttiti HI HtttI CH^tH, 

CHttVttffU cetH ▼HI Hi H^lfl HtW ▼HI Adopt some round about 
indirect means to get at a thing ; ra'i>ble or digress : r.g-. I was to 
be«t about the bush—to extract her symptoms gradually. — W arkbn. 

Beat against ( CftH fSfl ) iftcaf ▼tHte ▼91 Strike against : e. g. <il Do not 
beat againtt his side. ( 2 ) The waves beat against the shore.—McMoaoia. 

BMt aa alarm HtVHCV? HtHt tHH<( WIHH ▼it Give a signal of approaching 
danger by beat of drums. [ tf, Sound au alarm ] 

Beat at ( cell flfp ) HICI rp: IJC wtHt« ¥11 Strike repeatedly at : r. g. 
The men of the city beat at the door. — 

Beat away Hlfttl Hi Hlttw® fflwi, ei<ji1^s| iieirt Drive away by beating t 
e. g - The thief was beaten »w/y 

Beat baok l5t^9l OTeH Compel to retire or return : e g He charged 
on the other flank ; but hts men were beaten. bick,—Wl .c*Ot.AY. 
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Beat blaok and blaa ^ ittcv f t * l fiHiU 

^ ) Give a good thrashing : beat so severely that the skin Is 
black and blue with the marks of the beating : e. g. The thief was 
beaten black and blue by the servants. ' 

Beat down Destroy^ break, or throw down, by beating or 

battering : The wall was ftrafes at once. 

OTQtrl ^ftfe?rj OPffrl Press d^wn. or lay flat : r. g The hut was beaten 
IT by the high wind. ^RTl SuDdue or crush : 0 . g I will heat 

down his foe before his face — Biblb. ( CWtll Sink or 

lessen, as price or value : e. g* \Js\xxy beats dawn the price of land~ 
^ Bacon. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Beat down with, (a person) ( WtfttW ) ftjW 4fiice ^ 5lwfi 

^?ft^ To induce (any one) to sell his goods at a lower 
price or accept a lower pay : e. g. He was for beating down prices with 
the people that worked for him, — G. Eliot 

Beat hollow Beat wholly ; defeat completely. , 

Beat into C5i\ wftrai ^ f^^rl fm 

C5fe^ Teach, or instil into the mind, by repetition. 

Beat of a watch (or olook) ^ 15^ The stroke or 

sound made by the action nf the escapeaient. [ A clock is said to be 
in beat or out of beat according as the strokes ate at equal or un* 
et]aal intfervals ] . 

Beat of arums ; ^^1 A succession of strokes varied in 

different ways, fox particular purposes, as to regulate a march, to call 
soldiers to arms or quarters, or to direct a charge or retreat : e. 
The soldiers were warned of the danger by b'^jt of dr umi. • 

Beat off ^ ■^nmi crotl Repti or drive back : e. g. But 

1 was not the person to be beiten off in this fashion — Dd ^uiNCSY. 
Beat one at one’s own weapons '5*^ WCjil 

T?i, oftsf csn^cT ^i^r^i t«i Defeat 

one uith one’s own weapons, r e., arguments: e. g, Eox put forth 
all his rare powers ot debate, bea huif the lawyers in the house a/ 
their own weapons and carried division after division against the Whole 
influence of the treasur>. — M aCaclay. 

Beat out Flatten by hammering : e. g. 

(Jold can be beaten out into very thin leaves. ( ^ 

Hire ) Thresh with a stick or a flail : #. g. 

1 ake a stick and beet out the seed from these pods.-— McMotoia. 

Beat out of a thing ( f^, ¥fiire HtHJ ¥lt 

Cau»e to give up or relmvjuish i e* g Nor can anything beet their pos- 
leiity i>'4/ 0 / it to this da).— Souru. 

Bdat out of ottVrf he»<i vf5iis (fe« 
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Banish or drive out of one's mind : e, I will soon heai this bad notion 
out of your head- [maj^ant in boisterousness. 

Beat Termagant ^F»nf « Termagantc^ Outdo Ter- 

BMtth»air ^iTstCinr iltnt srtlS csil ^ Make vain or fruitless 

efforts: e. g. ii) So fight 1 , not as one that beatetk the air . — Bible. 
( 2 ) The result is nothing ; this is literally heating the air. — Reads. 

Beat the bounds fwtra Trace the boundaries 

of a parish in a periodical survey. [something. 

Beat the brains Puzzle one’s brains about 

Beat the bush ^Hunting phrase] ^fini m 

Strike the bushes in order to rouse the game, or in search of 
the eame. [Hence, figurattvefy] Make searches : e. 

In theology he passed his life beuttng the b*$li with deep emotion and 
never starting the hare.— M. Asnold 
Beat the dog before the lion 

C5fein To punish a person of lesser degree in the presence of the greater. 
Beat the oust. — (a) To take in too httie ground with the forelegs, as a 
horse, (b) To perform its curvets too precipitately or too low. 

Beat the dutch Draw a very long 

bow ; say something very incredible : e, g- “Will ! if that don't beat 
the Dutch f* ^ [ field in search of prey. 

Beat the field WtCHir Go over all parts of the 

Beat the general ^15 t«{Ji ^1 Give a signal for 

assembling whether on the approach of an enemy, or a fire. 

Beat the hoof nlwistti ^ ^ Walk ; go on foot. 

Beat the record — Same as Break the record, which see. 

Beat their aworda into plough ehares and their spears into 

pruning hooks 

^ w ipefl 

Return to peaceful occupations after war. 

Beat time Of'SHl Measure or regulate time in music by the 

motion of the hand or foot : e g The band-master went on beattrg 
tifne by waving a roll of paper which he had in his hand 

Beat to a mummy ’nrl, <ilni 

Give a soujnd thrashing so that neither form nor feature can be 
distinguished : e. g. The robbers caught hold of the poor wayfarer and 
beat him a mummy. 

Boat to arms «ws ^ sifs «rfor»jsnftH^ 

Give the signal to get ready for fighting. 

Beat up Jnpil 'al3R«i ^ ^ JITO ^ Make a sudden at. 

tack upon ; alarm by a sudden attack : e. g. The British Commander 

now formed a plan to heat up the enemy at midnight. 

Disturb. (▼HtW ) ^PPlCti ▼Si Pay an untimely visit 
to ( an> one ). [Set Beat up one*a quartera]. [ another. 

Beat up aod dowu k^sl t^ijil^ Run first one %vay and '.then 
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Beat up for TJR Go about to enlist ( recruits 

or new soldiers) for the army : e- The officers promised to heat up 
fcr volunteers.— ‘Kaye. 

Beat up one’s quarters (or the quarters ofj ^7^1 

7? Make a sudden attack upon one's place of lodging, especially of 
soldiers : e. g. Everything being now ready, signal was given to heat 

up the enemy's qu \rters. JRTi Wirt Pay an 

unceremonious or untimely visit to any one in his residence : e. g. Sun- 
day coming round, he «*et off after breakfast, once more to beat vp 
Cipttiiti Guide's quarters . — DlCKENS. 

Beat upon ( Strike upon conti- 

nuously : r. g The rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
wind blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell. — Bible. 05^1 

CTN 3t?*l Tftra 771 Enforce by repetition. 

[Be] Beaten out '7(7 3Pt7 ^ Be thoroughly tired, 

[ The) Beaten traok ’TTI The conventional course. 

Beaten work Metal shaped by being hammered on an 

anvil or block of the necessary shape. 

Beatiflo vision The sight of 

the blessed in the realms of heaven ; the immediate sight of God in 
heaven. 

Beau ideal ThK, Faultless model or type, best specimen : 

e. g My ambition is to give them a beau idea! of w»elcome. — 
C. Bkonte [ tocrat every inch. 

Beau Lion ^ 7t7^*t7t^ 7Tf7 A of Society, an aris- 

Beau Monde 7^^ The fashionable world 

Beauty is but skin deep 7^ 73fT7 Beiialy is a thing not to be too 
highly valued as it is an objcsTt floating onl> on the surface and is no 
indication of the inner qualities, and at the same time it is very easily 
liable to destruction : e,g. In choosing your lifelong partner, do not 
run after beauties, but seek to 6nd out noole qualities of the heart ; for, 
you must remember, beauty is hut skin-deep. 

Beauty sleep 777 7lf3B[ f7VI bleep before midnight, which is regarded 
the m ist refreshing > e., g ^ medical man. v^h> may be called up at 
any moment, must make suie of beamy sleey^ -CiNo^ley, 

Beauty spot iHc*rttv?d ^ 

A patch placed on the face to heighten, or draw attention to. a woman's 
beauty ; a foil, or anything, that emphasi^ts beauty by contrast. 

Because of ( CTPI fTpi ) 77 Owing to • in consequence of ; e. g. The 
nobles hated Mortimer because of his riches, pride^ and powsf.— 

1 Dl C>K K S 

Beoome a by- Word 'Snrt^TTTTVa^ W^rt, FTfk 771 751 Become a 

proverb or common saying : e. g* In every part of the country, the 
name of Courtier hid become a by word ol reproach.— Macaulay* 
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BBoome man and wife »c*t ’Ttn ^njL fie united in 

marriage; Itve as husban i and wife ff Were^^ou and he to 
become man and wife «uch a marriage would tehd to the happiness 
neither of him nor of you — Troi lope 

Become of ( ^ ^ : W»t1 fefl Happen to : be the 

fate of : g What will become of yiw son when vou are gone ^ 

(Be) beoomins in (one) ^ ?eir| Be befitting 

or graceful on one^s part eg It is not becoming tn him to side 
with the anti-partv. 

Bed and board e Food and lodging r. e The gentle'^an 

has promised me not only a fixed salary, but also bed and botrd, if 1 

should like it ^ Full connubial relations 

Bed of down A 

life of ea^e and **omfort ^ ^ 1 he viceroy’s life is not a bed 

down, as t! c ignorant arc apt to laiiC}. [ fallen in battle. 

Bed of honour ^ The grave of a soldier 

BedofjuBtioe — In French histor). a visit of the king to a refractor) 
Parliament for the purpose of causing his decrees to be heard. 

An easy or com- 
fortable place or position a hf - ol ease and comfort e, g A parochial 
life is not a b*d of roses — niCKFVs, 

Bedlam broke loose ) 

Utter confus’on [ Bddlam here stands for c^nfunon]. 

Bedlamite A mad man, a fool *»n inhabitant of a Bedlam. 

Bed Of thorns 'f»f s ^ ^Tl A life or 

situation of anxiety and apprehension. 

Bed-rid, Bed-ridden , ^*t5l2il9 Confined *to bed 

by age or illness , worn out 

(A Bee in one’a bonnot A \\lums»cnl or cra/y fanc> 

on some pomt /. g Crawlt) has gut ^ bee t i // s bonhtt.-^ 
Trollope. [ for the hive. 

Bee line ^ Th^ sh«>rtest-cut, the Imp which a bee takes in making 

Bee of Athens — SopiKK’es, the tragic poet. 

Beech mast ‘ft5^ The nuts of the beech, especially as they lie under the 
trees, in autumn [ stujpid. 

Beef- brained, Beef-witted c<f^, Heavy or dull m wits ; 

Beelaebub— 'I'hp Hevil f [ Proverb ] #t5l I 

Beea that have honey in their mouths have sting in their taila 

Beetle crusher ^ ?? C5^ nt A large, flat foot 

Befall to ( Happen to e, g 1 iliink St^me mishap must 
have befallen to that man, or he would have come here long before. 

Before long Vt^CH ; TBRfsf^tfrc^ Soon ; • ere a long time 

has elapsed e g Before iOng they will be in the most straitened 
circumstances. 
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Balbra ( or ]^e \ one could say Jack Eobineon < or J. R ) [ Ca/. ] 
>rc«n. In a moment, at once : e. g. These men 

can often turn a thousand pounds tre we could say y, P — >Rbadb. 
Before one*s eyes TWW Kara In the presence of one : e g The 
murder was committed in oroad day-light before the Magistrate's eyes. 

Before one’s time eppic# ; rpft : etrtCU Earlier than the 

usual time e. g Me was rut off before his timea 
Before the beam \NauticaL '\ — In an arc of the horizon included between 
the same line and that point of the compass towards which the ship steers. 
Before the lights On the stage. 

Before the mast As a «ailnr. 

Before the wlod [ NmUi it J In the direction of the 

wind and by its impulse 
Before this time twelve monthe 

I^eforr twelve months have elapsed from the present time. 

<He> beforehand with one ( c5^ 

?Trl AuticipatH ( a person ' ' e,g Hut it seems that Goneril had 
hpcn beforehand with him, sending letters also to Regan. — Lamb. 
Before you marry, be sure of a house wherein to tarry [Proverb] 

g? Trt i 

Bog for . fisri^f^ '^j\ -\sk for . pray for * e, g. She begs 

ror a morsel of bread and a cup of water. — Ma(’\ixay. 

Bog of or from ( ^ 5t'8^ Ask earnestly of 

u person) . e g (u He will h '9 of him to set him right with them. 
— Nk^mw. (21 From whom did you beg this money ** — McMORDlB. 

Bog ono*8 bread Vf?n Karn one’s livelihood by 

h**^ging . c. g^ The poor man, m his old ag , is obliged to beg his bread. 

Bog one’s pardon Ask any one to forgive : 

r ^ You should now heg*vo’d^ *cnrher*s pirdon. 

Bri the question ?Tf?| OTt«l sfl fWil wfiprl 

Take anvthmi; U^t mted w'hich is the very thing to be proved : 
r, I.*" To beg the quedirn is not lu settle it — M \r vi'L VY, 

your pardon (u ^ 

jfi *frf?rc9i ^lr^ ^ 'ittroi 

-at ^f%C« ^5 I ) ’TWt’WH >PCT 

»*!mr <sff®5itw ’ll ^»i'5»p5 ftw, aww f# i 

Bsggar desoriptioa ^ ; 

Be such .!> to be beyond the power of descriUng ade- 
quately e. g. The scene at the railway station at Howrah on that day 

beggared all description — EwoHsiI JJewsp vper. [ «f J 

(A) Beggar nhay aiag before a piok pocket [ Proverb ] 

(A) Biggar oaboree-baok ^1; 'g’twff c»rt^ An upstart} a 
person S'»ddt nlj rai-cd in social status. 
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Bdggan snd borrowers muA not be ohooeers» Begg^are have no 
righttobeohooaers. fbwrt ^ 

Beggar’s bullets nNnr? cm Stones. 

Bdggara mounted run their horses to death [Pt^ov^ri] 
vUt, swf I 

Beggars must (or should) not be choosers IProveri] fewts 

’Srt^tS ? Those who beg for other people's favours 

ought not to try to impose their' own terms 

Begin at the wrong end ^ Manage badly. 

Begin life ^ affS Take to any profession 

for the first tim^e ; begin to earn livelihood : He Itfe at 

the lowest round of the ladder, when only eleven years old — Smii es 

Begin the world ?jrin Enter upon the course 

or business of social life e, She might reckon on six or seven 
hundred pounds to tL( world with. — Thackeray. 

Begin with ( CVfsf fVf m Com- 

mence with • e Beginning with •'Aries,'* we have first six northern 
and then six southern siens higinntng with ‘'Capricornus,” we have 
six ascending and then six descending signs.— Brewer. 

( The ) begluning of the end The commencement of an 

approaching dissolution or disaster * r. g. The murders of President 
Brisson and his colleagues were, in truth, the beginning of the end.— 
Motley. 

Beguile the time JfSIE orCYl Cause the time to pass 

away without notice e,g. He took with him a book of romance to 

_ beguile the time with. 

Behindhand in ( crm ) TWire 

^Ffiira 5(1 ’ttfim TteEl— ^ Not equally advanced with 

a person in respect of (something): e.g. Nor was the lady at all 
behindhand in displaying her choicest allurements.— Dickons 

Behindhand in one’s oiroumstanoe 

In a state where expenditures exceed the receipts of funds, or are 
inadequate to the supply of wants 

Behind one’s back % ^^rtwtra In one’s absence e g. 

It is quite improper to speak ill of one behind one's back. 

Behind the age ^canf wn ^ Not keep- 

ing abreast with the improvements of the time in which one lives . 
g. He is greatly behind the age. 

Behind the cmrtain ; cift^ In secret: eg. (I) Every- 

thing in this connection must be done behind the curtain. ( 2 ) In one 
word, things between Sir William and me, must be behind the 
c k rtai Goldsm ith. 

Behind the soene'^Same as Behind the curtain. 

BAtnd time 13(f^ Wini ^ After the fixed time; e g. The curtain 
was raised at least ten minutes behind time. 
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Beholding (or Beholden^ to ( ^ Obliged 

to ; under obligaiion to : e So much hath Oxford been ieholdi**^ 
to her nephews, or sister’s children —Fuller# { mind. 

Bel esprit [ French ] A vivacious wit ; a brilliant 

Beldam ^ ^ An old woman | ( lit. ) a grand*mother. 

Belteye in PjTPf Ha^ve a firm faith in : e, g. Ye believe 

in God, Mteie also tn me. — B iblr. Have trust or 

confidence in * ^ He does not believe in anarchism. 

Believe on ^ Have firm faith in. [ believed. 

Believed on all hsode Generally 

Bell, book and oandlei^sTVt? All sorts of opposition ■ e. g. 

Bell, hook end cend e shill not drive me back, — Sh\kespe\re. 

Ball founder One whose business is to found or ca 3 t**bells. 

Bell puli ^ A cord, handle, or knob which 

will rtHL* «t bell when pulled. 

B*^I1 tent CSTtFf^rF C^ffcT^ A circular conical-shaped tent. 

Bell the oat cue »(si . cvtsi nstapm -TiRf Tai : 

vfac^ fittrl fncvcv Encounter and cripple one of 

greativ superior force endanj«er oneS self in trying to save others : 
*. g Is there a in.in in all Spain able and willing to bell the ni/ '' 
English New>h\pbr. 

Bailee Lettree ( French ) Polite literature. I bell. 

Bill wavering WV V’' V.icillating from side to side like a 

tl'he) belly hae no ears (/’nucrij vt^vt‘5^, 

VTetete *fT:V «r5tc^ A hungry man will not 

listen to adv'ce or arguments. 

Belong to ( VW5S ) *fiVl Form a property of : e. g Jamaica 

be'o gi to Great liritain. ( CVtsf fvf ? ) ^StTl Appertain to • e. g. 

These inventions belong to a former period. ( CVt^f fvp '^1 VHtse I 
^ I’orm a part or member of • e.g. These men 

belong to the Bedouin Aiabs. ( CVtif fvp ) ’rfsTS ^"*<9 VI Vtfai VtVH 
Be connected with or related to . e.g Thi- man belongs to a very 

respectable family. ( VlVtV« ) VCVtfrs V^CVJV VtVI Be the proier 
business or concern of I r. g' 1 be affair belonged rather to the police 
than the government — Faoi’DB- 

Beloved disciple -St John. 

Beloved of ( VWV« ) '"TSP* fav Very dear to the heart of : e.g. Anthony, 
so well beloved o/‘l'a'sar.— S hskbspevRE. 

Beloved phyeloian— St l.ukc. 

Below par firfSf^ Vt VVt< ^ vv At a price lower than ti.e 

nominal or original value • t. g Stocks arc njw selling helcvs p^t. 
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Bdow Btein '^C^n in the basement or lower part of a house. 

Below the mark >1551 araim^* ^ 15^ «r>l ^ wrmi ^ gp? 

T^css th»n the required standard * g Your composition is no doubt 

good in its way, but b*low the mart. 

Below the salt cwtofc^nl^ f5Rt%'5 at<o : fN '«n* 

At the lower end i»f the table , amung t«^e guests of inferior rank ; 
(hence), in a servile, mean, or deerading position e. g. His lordship’s 
busmens, however, lies chiefly with those, so to speak, Mow the salt.— 
Melvills. [ lawyers. 

1 1 hei Bench and the Bar The judge and the 

Bender [ -Six pence. 

Bend the brow ( C3Ff«r ^ ) asffe^qiHl Knit the brow asm 

deep thought, or in anger , frown. 

Bend the mind ^ Kxert or appK the mind t g To hfmi 

/ muid to any public business.— T empi f. 

Bend the will ^ Kxert or apply one's heart e g. But when 

Ut mischief mortals bend then tax//.— Popp 

Beneath the rose lies the serpent [ ^ 

ft, fnnU sft I 

Beneficial to ^ ^ Contributing to 

the good of ; profitable to ^ The system of education under pro- 
posal Will not be beuefiLial U this country. 

Benefit of doubt 

^[ftfl The benefit to which an accused person is entitled when 
there arises any douot as to his guilt e, g In summing up the case, 
the Judge counselled the jurors to give the accused the an\ 

resonable amount of doult — ^1 he Stai esm v\ 

Bengal light a fireuork produc- 

nng a sustained and vivid coloured lipht, used in making sign>U« 

Bengal atripea A kind of cotton cloth woven 

with coloured ftnpes 

Bengal tiger The real fencious tiger of Bengal. 

Beojamin^a mesa f 3^tcn’»n ^ The largest share. 

N B The allusion is to tfie bmquet, giyx n by Joseph, Viceroy of 
Kgypt, to his brethren, firnjamt - \ nu was as much as 6ve times as 
sny of them.— BiftLK. 


^ CVH ^1 Inclined to with interest, 

Bmumbed by or with I evtq vtci j mit? Deprived of 

Her sense, were 

Bequeath to ( j 
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leave to by will : give to by testament, said of personal p’^operty : g. 
His uncle has bequeathed to him five thousand rupees.— McMoRDiE. 

Hand down or transmit to : e g Voltaire has ie- 
queathed to us not a single doctrine to be called bv his name -Macaulay . 

Bereave of ( Make destitute 

of : deprive or strip of : e. g. You have he reft me of all words — 
Sh \KESPBAtB. 

Bereft of ( ^ deprived of • destitute of : e, g 

He is a lone old man hertft of all comforts — McMordie 
Beeet with ( «ff5$ ^ TfPlT Placed on, in. or round : e. g 

A robe of a/ure beset until drops of gold. — Spec t\tor, ( C^irfR fipf ) 

9r?1 Encompassed o** sur'^nunded with • g. The next da> 

the ship was beset with ire, — N eison 

BeBettisg sin ewt^ C?t? Prevailine or 

P'f dominating vice a vire which is habitually attending a person 
e g Orunkenness is the h 'setting sm of his lih* 

Beside one’s purpose "5 ^ 

Aside from or having no connection with, one’s motive or intention 
t y It is beside oitr present p^tifu^e to prosecute any further investi- 
gation into the matter 

Beside one’s self '®rt^ 5 t?rt ; Out of one’s wits or senses 

eg (it The word took her hv surprise and she was beside hersc^t 
with fury. ( 2 ) Paul, thou art hi \ide tnvseff — Bible 

Beside the mark sot directlv ir properly referring to 

the matter in hand . nut of plice t g 'riicre is a circle of elect spirits, 
to vkhom the whole strain of this paper will, n js most likely, seem to be 
bentde the 7;//7;^’ — (*l.\Dsr(»NK. 

Besprent with ( 

Spfinklcd over with ; spotted >^ith e g llis face besprent unrh liquid 
crystaWhines, — mi nsion'F. 

Bess of Bedlam lu ma'e lunatic c g. Will )OU ha'e the 

goocJnt'ts to tell me, miss, whv you are dressed alter that mad Bess of 
Pcdlam f.i*^hion t —'1 kuI l oEE 

[ I'heJ best fish swims near the bottom 

^Tt'S Nothing valuable can be obtaim J without trouble. 

Best man An unmatried Irlend who att^inds upon the bridegroom 

e g. It was bkc asking a young gentleinan to be biwf man when he 
wants to be the brtdt-gronm himself, — J Pa\ n 
Bestow on or upon ( tbve or impart to : confe r o n 

c g. Please to besto^v on him the refuse letters — S pbct\t<jr ( 

5Tfl[^5 ) Ofenl Give in marriage to e^g 1 could have bestowed her 
upon a fine gentleman.- -1' v ri kr. 

Betake ono’e self to TV\ Have rccourcc to ; apply to ; 
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resort to : e g. It) They bttook themselves to treaty and subnissran.— 
Burke. <2) After that he betook himself to the woods.— Lamb. 

Bate Noire \_French'] erPw ^ ’W The object of aversion ; 

the thorn in the side : e g. The Dutch sal^ of the tin is the bete noire 
of the Cornish miners. — ^ times. 

Bethink on©*o self of ’Sfirel ^ TOM ^ Call to mind ; recall 

or brini; to recollection, reflection, or consideration •. e, g. I have 
bethought myself of nnot\\er fault.— S hakespeare. 

Betray into fsi ’sfinrl ^ fam ) cesti Mislead 

into ; expose to ( inconvenience not foreseen i : e. g. Genius often 
betrays itself tnto Rreat errors of judement. — Watts. 

Bstrsy into or to { *taFi5C« ) epf*l ^ Make over or de- 

liver U 3 to, treacher »Uhly • e g Jesus said unto them, the Son of m.in 
shall be betrayed into the hands ofipman,— B iblb. 

BdCray one*« trust n fTfrt W ^ Give up one’s trust treacherously 
or faithlessly : e g The jjovernment is sure never to betray tis tfustn 

Betrothed to Affianced to : e. g Fany was’ 

beiro'hed to Wat, a youth in her native village. — Golden Deeds. 

Better alone than ill oompany [Preverb] f*f^ ®t5i i 

Better an empty house than an ill tenant [Proverb] ^ osoi 

I 

Better be the head of a dog than the tail of a lion * Better be the 
head of a sprat than the tail of a sturgeon : Better be the 
head of an asa than the tail of a lion - Better be the head of 
the yeomanry than the tail of the gentry [Proverbi] ^ 

TSStH croi C^C«1 CEtSSf ?8I1 •®t«l It IS far better to be foremost 
amongst the commoners than the lowest of the aristocracy. 

Better-half Wife e ^ His deceased /«,//" had been 

an eminent cork cutter — Dickens 

Better late ttian never [ Proverb ] -NtcHl sn ?8irt^ CBtn orfii:-5 ?eiil '5fsi 
It is better to do a thing even if it be at a later period than not to do 
it at all. 

Battani Super iors. 

Better ^ In better circumstances : e. g. 

He seems to be beitee off now than when 1 saw him last. 

BMereen-deoka EFt^tctni lil cscvirf "SCSli ) 1*1 The space between 

two decks of a ship. 

Between hay and grate ^ Erfvvfirs EiVtti, ^Wfrff write In a 
state not yet properly formed or developed in an immature state 
( said in America of youths between boyhood and manhood f. 

Between jeet and earaeet iiwigcn ei f watc^ Partly in 

jest and partly in earnest. 

Between onreelves wt^ wf*lf?ni nw ^ . ceietra wWcw WTI f 4 

>i*t^ ) In strict confidence : e, gv Between orir* 

selves, the man you recommend is a downright scoundrel* 
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Between Soylle and Oharybdte Between two 

equally fearful difficulties or dangers, which are such that in trying to 
avoid the one there is every risk of running into the other. B. 
Scylla is a rock, and Charybdis. a whirlpool, each on one side of the 
Straits of Messina between Sicily and Italy : mariners in trying to clear 
the one often run the risk of being orawn into the other. Hence the 
phrase] : g. I am between Scylla and Charybdis, If I do not marry 
him he will be my enemy ; ana if I do, I am no longer mistress in my 
own realms — Froude 

Between the devil and the deep sea Between two equally 

fearful difficulties or dangers : e, g Rupert's position was desperate ; 
hib friends had forsaken him • he was caught between the devil and the 
deep sea , — English Magazine. 

Between the Ughte ^ In the twilight. ^ 

Between two Urea 5 ^ Pm . 

Sail 3;r7dEr In a position where a soldier is subject to the shots from two 
different sides * in a position of particular danger ; between two me- 
pacing dangers [darkness. 

Between two Ughte mPFtcW mrftcv ^ fwl Under cover of 

Between ns vjtvtc® WpW Between yourself and myself : e g. 

Meanwhile you will watch the progress of Maltrovers — I will be by 
your elbow : and between u\ we will do for him.— Lytton. 

Between whiles mcir moi. At intervals. 

Between (or, sometimes. Betwixti wind and water srt?tC3RI vi 

wtsf 3ffc5 sftpR^rs wWcani orTsfcii ^ 

fei or? wtesf in that part of a ship's side 
or bottom which is frequently brought above water by the roiling of the 
ship, or fluctuation of ttie water 5 surface : e The ship had leceived 

six-and twenty shot between wind and water — Southey ftcw 

In the right direction. ssTtVt® ^ ^ ®rtW In the 

most tender part : e g. That shot was a settler ; it struck pocr Sail 
right betwixt wind and water — G, A Sala 
Between you and me C5T*ltC^ Between ourselves ; in strict 

confidence : e, g. Between yon and me, the other day 1 was actually 
insulted by her. 

Between you and me and the bed-poi^. or \ celvtcsimtaE 
Between you and me and the post (or door-poet) ) 

m Between ourselves ; in strict confidence ; 
not to be revealed to a third party: e. g. But understand that the 
name of Dangerous is to remain a secret between yen and me and the 
door*posi,*^SALA, 

Betwixt and between In a middling position. 

Beware of ( C¥t*! ^ eUtw ) >nice H fefl Be careful 

against ; guard against : e. g. Btware of all, but most bmar* of man. 

—Pops. pKitlCn *nrt>l ^ Have a special regard for [ifarrj ; e. 

Behold, I send an angel before thee, of him and rt»ey his 

VOiGe.>-BlBLB. 
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Bsjond boaadt Exceeding the limits ; unlimit- 

ed ; unbounded : e g His delight \va< now beyond bounds. 

SeyoiMlooaipftr0 Such as admits of ho camparison with ano- 

tKer ; incomparable ; e g The beauty of the scene was beyond cotnpite. 

B^Ond dispute Indisputably ; incontrovertibly : e, g. He 

was, beyond dispute, de>iended fiuin an aristocratic family. 

Beyond doubt fi|;7KnrnPCn Undoubtedly. 

B^ond expeotatioa ’raSl srHi wtA •uc’pete 

SjPnf More than what is expected. 

Beyond expreesion Bey^md the power of des- 

cription indescribably ■ e g 

The place he found beyotd expression bright, 

Compared with aught on earth — .M ilton. 

[A'. B. Pest ez^ressiou has the same meaning.] 

Beyond messure Exceedingly ; immeasurably. 

Beyond one’e depth erfiftM Beyond one’s power of 

comprehension. 

Beyond one’s self ( ftHl ) Beside oneself ; 

»-xreedinglv affected. _ (. Iiension. 

Beyond one’e senses Beyond one’s compre- 

Beyond question Jicnfctf^ : eiesiff « Beyond all doubt : e. g. The 
gc^ne>s of hts motive was beyond all questio i. 

Bayond sene Jlf^ni’ltni, ornWICl Ou the other side of the ocean ; 

ab'oad e g. The husband or lover may have been out of the way — 
beyond seas, perhaps — a sailor, very likely.— MiSs Bravoon. 

Beyond the reach of Inaccessible by ; unattainable by e g. 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. — Pors. I ocean. 

Beyond the seas ^ C»rc«I On the other side of the 

Beyond the veil W’ltcr, CSIt^tVOI In the other world, i. e , dead : 
e g. Readers and hearers are b»yo d the veil ; there is not one left , 
to us now — Morley. 

Bible olerk « fix ¥C1 A scholar who 

reads his lessons in some college chapel. 

Bible Sooiety An association for securing the multi- 

pbeatiun and wide disutbution of the Bible. 

Bid adieu to ^ ««« , ▼*!. Cf«t Bid farewell to ; 

take leave ot , pait witn eg (i) The king-wrote to bid. adieu to his 
friends.— Macavlay. (at He bidsadteu te all hopes of enjoying a shil 
ling of her lather's wealth. — Warrbm, 

Bid against ^IC^ < nfqswtfim ; ( iFWw ) Jffti 

4t*lN 5tfl Compete with t another f at an auctioa sale. 

Bid at an anotion ^Wi| SPfl Offer a price for a thing at an auction sale. 
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Bid bead# W*t ▼il Tell prayers with the help of beads! as the 
Roman Catholic* and Hindus do. 

Bid deflaooe to ^ ctrirtltl ^ ^ fRtor ttcefirs ^ 

Defy I (wovolce to combat or strife : e. g. He bids defiance to the 

world at large ^ Act in opposition or hostility to : e. g. 

He bids defiance to the laws of the country. 

Bid dova Lower the price of an article at auction sale. 

Bid fblr H\W\ Offer a good prospect ; make a 

fair promise * e g The attachment looks very like a friendship, 
promises well, and hidi fatr to be lasting.— >C owper. 

Bid farewell f^prts ap5i wfl ( wr?rst« fVf 

) Bid adieu take leave of fat parting fo|;^a long 
time) : e. g. The Pmice came to bid them /wrewr//.—- M acaulay. 

Bid goel-bye 9I««1 ( WWW PlW? WTOI “Good- 

bye" 4^ W'tl ^I^l?® «ftCW ) Bid farewell : e. g. He bade good-bye 
to his friend, and stepped into the carriage 

Bid good-day CW1 5 ^ -sr^cw na 4Tx Wfit® -sw Wwl^wtcw wl fwrta 

wlata wa erat^ca “Good-day" aMfl awl Say “Good-day” 

(on meeting or parting at any time after mid-day and before evening) ; 
eg. He very politely bade the lady gooi~day, and went on his way. 

Bid good'ovaaing ata’sWtcw eiaa atwtc® ai wtw attw “Good even- 
ing" <il^ aW awl Sav '‘Good-evenino’* fon meeting or parting in tbe 
evening! e e When he called the next evening, I bade him good- 
eteninf and punted him to a chair. 

Bid good-morning arfnpam atwt^wtcw at faata wtata aaca “Good- 

morning” 4^ WWI awl Say ’ G >od-morning" fon meeting or parting in 
the first pi't o' the dayi e g. He civilly baae her good-morning and 
departed with his friend.— W arden. 

Bid gio 1- night alfi(c®faata«itataaaca "Good-night” 4 ^ ann awi Say 
‘Good-night’ (used only on parting after nightfalli : e.g. The old lady 
tenderly ji'Ts him lood-night and left him.— D icesns. 

Bid higb ^IWlca W®IW ca^ 6tw1 5twl Offer a large sum of money for an 
article put to auction. [for a long t<me. 

Bid long f*r*WAll (fiawKWa Plata <a*l wal Bid adieu or take leave 

Bid Up ^Ita ca^ ®tw aattai aa a^al canal Raise the price of an article 
by bidding higher and higher [ ef Bid down ] 

Bid wsioom# «aa ntwf^wtcw >rt« wai ; wt«t aiw, 

4J[»n urea awi g ve a very cordial reception at meeting : e. g. He 
wished them well and 3<i/rthem welcome —Dicks vs 

Biddiaf-pruyor tlif adapfca atf^ ^ncaoaa ^csi ca nit^iai wat aa The 

p*ay«r for the sofiU of the benefactors before^ the sermon « 

Bid# na>*4 ttua cftafw afiata. aiPaal al tpwcaa «^Wa atwi Watch for a 
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favourable opportunity or time: e.g. They had lon^ been 
their time • and noiv the time had come. — Kava. 

Bide tcyet Pritfir® >nfai e ttPl ?f?i 1 Wait for a person 

at the appointed time and place : * g The tender-hearted maid that 
ever bided tryst at village stile.— T ennysout 

Big Ban. —The large bell of Westminster weighing 13 tons 10 cwt so 
named after Sir Benjamin Hall, the Chief Commissioner of Works when 
the bell was cast (1856) 

Big gun A person of consequence. ^ 

Big-WigS ^of society) [ Colloquial ] ( ^ Persons of great 

importance (in a society^ : e. g We have heard him spoken of by the 
btg*'wigs with extreme condescension. — D ickenn. (“Big guns’* and 
“Great guns** are used in the same sense]. 

Big Witll or of Conceiving in the womb ; pregnant with • ready 

to give birth to eg She was at that time big with a child { C^\^ 

fVs ) Fraught with e g Big with the fate of Rome. — 

Ai>i>inon. a ••• 

(A) BUI at sight A bill 

payable immediately on presentation . (hence) anything that is at once 
paid back : e g, 1*11 pay you off that kiss with interest ; 1*11 answer a 
bill at sight tor it. — H alibi rton. 

Bill ia Cixanoery A written 

Statement put in or filed in the courts of Chancery 

Bill of adventure — A writing setting forth that the goods shipped are 
at the owner’s risk. 

Bill of costs Off A statement of the items which form 
the total amount of the costs ot a party to a suit or action 

Bill of divorce ^3J In the Jewish law, a writing given by the 

husband to the wife, by which marriage relation was dissolved. 

Bill of entry VtC^lV ftnvi A written ac- 

count of goods entered at the customs house, whether i uported or in- 
tended for exportation. 

Bill of exohange A written order or request from one 

person to another, desiring the latter to pay to some person designated 
a certain sum of money tterein named. 

Bill oture -Sf^n ^TWCSini ( A list or enumeration 
of the different articles of food provided at a meal e, g. Bcinf; us the 
bill of fare for to-night's supper.— -G olusmith. [Ftguralwelyi 

A programme of events. or action : e. g. The music entertain- 
ment provioed a capital bill of fare, [ grand jury. 

Bill of indiotmeat *ni A written accusation presented to the 

BUI of lading carf^ns tnciFX iltcaif A written account 

of goods shipped by any person on board of a vessel, signed by the 
master of the vessel, who acknowledges the receipt of the goods and 
promises to deliver them sale at the place directed, dangers of the sea 
excepted. 
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UMMftelity '9tf*1^| An account of the number of deaths in a 
place in a given time -.eg. No test of the physical well-being of so- 
ciety can be deemed so decisive a* that which is furnished by bills of 
mortality — MacaX'lay. 

BUiofpuoela CTTWswm frafU atc^ ct ^ An 

account given by the seller to the buyer containing the particulars of 
the goods bought and their prices. 

Billofqoantitiea ^cfartrlcm «nicBTi cut^T^if An abstia-:tof 

the probable cost of a building. 

Bill of right atmH cn ’TOI «t?ni A summary of 

rights and privilefces claimed by a people. 

Bill of aalo A formal instrument for the conveyance or 

transfer of goods and chattels. 

Bill of store ?sw eWte a 

license granted at the customs house to merchants, to carry such stores 
and provisions as arc necessary for a voyage, custom free. 

Bill of the play emra el^srsi « ^rfecapftstcn snwtnw 

A list oi the characters and actors m a play 
Bill payable at sight l I. e. pa>able on demand J ^ 

§feil A bill that has to be paid off, when it is first seen by 

the persw>n who has to pay it. 

Bill and ooo C>srtf To make love 
Bdiet doox [French] C«ni«t3| A love-letter. 

Billingsgate Foul language, from the fish market at Billings- 

gate, notorious for the bad langua^ e in common use there. 

Billy — Pocket handkerchief, "biir* or *'beak*' standing for **nose/* 

hilly also means the policeman's staff. It is alsi the familiar form 
of **VVilIiam." 

Billy Baurlow A street dro.i, a merry Andrew. 

Bind down Confine , place under some obligation e. g. He 

was bound down to keep the peace for six months. 

Bind out ^ P»3CC under some legal obli- 

gation to serve . c. g-. He has been bound out to serve the baronet 
for one year. 

Bind over Place under obligation by an instrument 

t » do something . e. The ministers were touT^ 4ed and bound over to 
take their trial at the assizes. — F roudb. 

Bmd to ■nfBWt. arfftRI tltut ( OFR fw* ) Place under ( some 

obligation ) by a contract or promise ■ *. g I acquired the knowledge 
confidentially and under circumstances that bmd me to silence.— 

Dicken.s. ( Oft^l Confine or restrict to : a. /. 

So the loiJd torrent and the whirlwind's roar 

But bind him to his native mountains mo.e —Goldsmith. 

Bind up la < CffI fWf ) VTlHlC*! ^ Cause to be wholty engrossed 

8 
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with t connect intinutefy with i 9 ^ g, I wish to Und him mp in the 
producttoii of fresh works. 

Bimliiig on ( ^ ^ Obligatory on : 9 . g. As 

for conscience, what is binding on one man*)i conscience is not binding 
OH another’s.— Arnold 

(A) Bird in the hand <4^^. C4 4^ ^ ff« «ttef1 fintc^ 

Any advantage at present hele:e. A tird in th€ hand is worth 
two in the bush.— English Proverb. 

<A) Bird in the hand is worth two in the bush [Proverb] 

^ «tSf ; 

rift ig jtH ^ itn advantage that is at present held is far better than 
a prubietnatical one, even though the latter may hold out hopes of be* 
ing twice as good. 

Bird of ill-omen »r#H ejtsnn ^ A man 

who is generally regarded as unlucky ; one who is in the habit of bring- 
•ing ill news. 

Bird of Jano *1^ The peacock 

Bird of Mtnerve c«t^ The owl. 

Bird of paesego n'ifr ; a vft^ jpre rivii <4¥ orw tncv ^ , ct vfv ? 

^ <ltc^. ew* sfinn ^ a migratory bird • 

hence, a person who dwells map ace for a certain time only and then 
leaves the place. 

Bird of perediae A kind of very beautiful bird. 

BUd of Venus ^The dove. 

Bird's eye ▼lew <4^ WH A view seen from above as by a flying 

bird ; hence, general knowledge, without entering into details e g, 
A bird's eye r iev» of a subject — Hurke. 

Birds of e festber— Same as Birds of the seme feather. 

Birds of the seme feather 4^ c>it^ Men of like character . e g 

Birds of the same featlur flock together. — PROVBRB. [ I 

Birds of the same feather flock together {Pro erb"] cttn Btflcet 

Birth day honours Bttrtl SVtWCsiBtf^ fPi honours «nd titles 

conierred on the occasion of a royal birth day. 

Birth-deyr suit State (>f nudity ; e. g. He is in his birth~day suit, 
i e. quite naked as when born. 

(The! bldlop has sec hie fljot in it [Colloquial] ttti 4 ^ qi 

f^ntCf The contents have all been burned. [This is a witty expression, 
the allusion being to the zeal formerly displayed by bleeps in burning 
heretics] : e. g. “Why sure. Betty, thou art bewitched 1 this cream is 
burnt too ’’—•'Why, madam, the bishop has set hit foot in tV.”— Swirr, 

Bit— Thieves’ slang for ‘money’, [Cdners are called ’’biMnakers”]. 

Bit by bit (Vit vfln, ^ am in smaU fragments < little by 
little 'eg.l had to do it bit by bit 

4 A 1 bit of on^a mind feieln A sound reproof : e. g. "I shall Imve 
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to tell 4Htr e Hi 9f my mtnd^, he said, as he stepped aero» the dose.*~> 
Ta'tLLorc. 

Bit* agalnat m Ilia cntftl ttit Attack what one has very Utlie 
power of doing harm to^ like a snake which, in its anger, bites tiie iron 
file, but only hurts its own teeth [ plates by means of an acid. 

Bile in cat^ enFtV ait^ ant •Itcs fin ^ Corrode or eat into mctallie 

Bite on the bridle atatm a aai Suffer great hardships. 

Bite one*a lips ( optca ) W<ni Wtaa ait Press one’s lips with the teeth in 
anger : «. He began to btt* h$s Ups in great wrath. 

B£toe2^<rfSli5!ttSib&} ^ Nmm aa^i 

ala C|ir4t ail Express defiance by putting the thomb-nail into the 
mouth and knocking it against the teeth : e g’. 1 will htte my ihmmb at 
them , which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it.— SHaaasifdkRB. 

Bite the band that fbede one a^an ten To show base ingratitude. 

(A) Bitter (hard* lar ge, & c.) pill to avallow— See Swallow a pilL 

Cl he) Bitter end Cil a^ 1 he last extremity ; the dregs. 

Bite the dust (or ground) fMtai ^ i^[ica atfbwa ail FaU 

intu the ai>onies of death : e. g. He then made his enemy Ute the dust. 

Bite the tongue ftra, at^, a<t^ ^ Ital, all H aH Keep silence. 

Bin [Theatrical S'/aagj— Short (or "nusiness." Good Bis means full 
houses. An actor’s bis means his by-play. 

Blab out ( fiartti ) in dn afiiit oreii, ifinn cwi Utter 

or puMtsh 4 secrets or trifles) withor>t reserve or discretion : e. g A 
talkative person runs himself upon great inconveniences by Uabhing 
0 t his own or others’ secrets.— Ray. 

Btaok and blue ?N The dark ct *our of bruise in the flesh, 

which is accompanied with .n mixture of blue; e To pinch the 
slatterns and blue - Hui>ihr\s 

Blaok and white— See lo black and white. 

Black art WiepWlI ; The art practised by conjurors, wixards, 

and others, who prulessed tu hsve dealings with the devil 

Black beetle ^ C^^lTcnW ^ The commoa large cockroach. 

Black book f'«ntwn ititra n A book 

exposing^ abuse.H m Church and State. wr.^<S led to much political 
reform in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Biaok oap flftdi ntf fistici^ ci nnti nor A cap worn 

by a judge when passing a capital sentence on a prisoner. [Called 
also Judgment oap] 

Blaok cattle IV Oxen reared fr r slaughter. 

Biaok clergy oron Stltl Ulttl a W ¥ » r g l T W in Russia, the regular 
or monastic clergy, as distinguished from the secular or parcdiiai 
^ergy. 

<A) Blaok ooat din-ltw A parson ; in allusion to hit d ess. 
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BlMk dMtilt <ntl Ttm A putrid typhus, in which the body is 

turned black with rapid putrelactton. ^ 

Blao^ Coals. Clever 

fdlows of the lower orders. 

Black dog ^ A fiend still dreaded in many country-places. 

Btookeye An eye of which the iris is 

bl^ck— a point of beauty. catHan *rt^C 9 l 5 ^ CT 

A discolouration around the eye caused by a blow or a fall. 

Blaok Ibllovr aftIPnrt? urtfwfSpft^t A native m Australia. 

Black lUtg CT'tsnw ^ -sr^ ^ ’ll •st 'st^ «Wt< 

*r5t¥| A flag of black colour displayed as a sign that no 
mercy will be shown to the vanquished, or that no quarter will be given. 

Black Priday—The 6th of Drrember. 1 745, the day on which the news 
of the Pretender’s arrival at Derby reached London 
Black in the fttce Having the face discoloured 

through partial suffocation. 

Black leg d ^ gti e ’ ; A swindler especially in cards and races. 

Black letter day ^9^ An unlucky day; a day which is recalled 
with regret. 

Black letter dogs— Literary antiquaries who poke and pry into 
every hole and corner to find < ut black.letter copies of books c. 

By fell blaik-letfer dogs. 

That from Gothic kennels eager strut — PuRsi it of Literature. 
Black list •Stf’Tal A list of bad characters. 

qtotH List of ins ilvents and bankrupts, for the private guidance 

of the mercantile community 

Black magic csief^njl The black art i magic by means 

of union with evil spints. 

Black mail Money given to free-booters by way of exempting 

property from depredation > hence, bribe, exoibitant charges. 

Black man— Satan, the evil one 
Black maria— The prisoner's van. 

Blaok Monday — Easter Monda), Apnl 14, !;/>(> [ Kdv^ard III. was 

with his army )>in^ before Pans, and the day was so dark with 
mi‘t and hail, so bitterly rr Id and s'> windt , that many of his horses 
and men died. Monday after Kaste^* fiolida)s is called **Black Monday** 
in allusion to this fatal da> j /* It was not for nothing that my nose 
fell a- bleed! njir on b!ink Momhn *ast, at s'x oVIoik --Sii NKtsfaARt. 

The Monda> on which a school reopens 

after a vacation c g She now hated my sijjht and made home so 
disagreeable to me that what is called bv sc‘tool boys bhik Mondt^y 
was to me the whitest in the whole year.— -Fii:tUKV<* 

(The)bUok ox has trod on his foot 

Misfortunes have come to him, [iV! fi. This expression is drived 
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from the former practice of sactificing black oxen to Pluto and ott}er 
infernal deitieii ] ( England. 

Blank Prince— Edward, Prince of Wales, son of king Edward ifl. of 

Black Saturday — The 4th of August, 1631 so called in Scotland, be* 

cause a terrible storm came at the very moment when the Parliame- 1 
was sitting to enforce episcopacy on the people. 

Black aheep [Colloquial] : **l^tbfl>4 '^ifv ; A disgrace to 

the family ; a bad character ; one unlike the rest of the company, as a 
workman who will not join ip the strike e. g. I’m forbidden the 
house ; I’m looked upon as a black sheep— Yates. 

<A) Black awan npit<fM<l ani A great rarity. 

Black ‘Thuraday — February 6. 1857 — so called in the colony of 
Victoria, from a terrible bush-fire which then occurred. 

Blaine for {C^ f%pf) W9 dWcat*! ^ fsp »1 Find fault with 0^ acrount 
«of ; censure for e. g He blames youjor imperliAence and neglect of 
duly — McMordie. 

Blameleaa of ( CVPW ftroi ) ^ Guiltless of? innocent of • 

c g We will be blameless of this thine oath. — Bible. 

Blank cartridge "afu ^ •rtfvtl 'ItW A cartridge filled 

with powder, but without ball. 

Blank door ^ttcai ftnnr 9t« item ar fefft A dei»ession 

in a wail made so as to resemble a door. 

Blank verse pif Vtrse or poetry in wbich-the lines do not end 

in rhyme, particularly the heroic verse of five feet without rhyme. 

Blank wall ^1? e cwevpl A wall without door or window. 

Blank window aftTlT-’ttcai «rf5 utlw iti «r?lwls| ffaw A 

depression in a wail made so as to resemble a window. 

BUbo a tree HtCfH ftcsit nsOfl JfW iftn T*1 Make 

a white mark in a tree by cutting off a piece of its bark. 

Blase abroad ll&ttfll CfCtI Noise abroad. 

Blase away 0S1?I, ^ aFUtf® 'IW Discharge a 

firearm, or continue firing ; ( fig ) iPft’R Continue anything. 

Bleed a pereon Trfvu fire? ef< eilr-s To extort money 
from a person. 

Bleed a person white ▼tftT* ow wflrtl ^ To extort 

the last penny from a person. 

Blend with ( CtFPl fvp ) ^ fetl Mingle with : e. g. 

Curiosity blends itself more or less wiVA alt our passions- — B urkb. 

Bless from ( COlsnri W 1 ▼it Secure or preserve from : 

e. g. Bless me from marrying an usurer — Shakespbarb, 

Bless me ! BIcbs «e I ?t¥f. ! Them two exprdk 

sions are merely exclamations of surprise. [The word “God” isc^pljcal, 
"God bless me . * **God bless us ]. 
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I CoWo^rtifl/ ] f^wtrsin Be surprised 

or amazed : e. Couid Sir T. iooa in upon us just now. he would 
hUss himsdf, for we are rehearsing all over the house.— Jane Austen. 

(T 9 ) bleaa one’s self with [Co//o^ki<i' 3 Have in one** hand 

or possession said usually of com, with which people used formerly 
to cross their palms for good Iuck e g. The lady hasn't got a six 
pence whetemxthal to Hess he^rself — Dickens. 

Bleee with ( CeTinun ^f| ) ^ Make happy by conferring 

(some favour) . c. g. He implored Heaven to bless the royal pair with 
long life. — Mac Ai LA’k. 

Bleee you ^ jr*rw ^ ciw 'aN !’ ^ 

This IS an exclamation of various significations, 
generally expressing a wish or prayer for the good luck or happiness of 
the person addressed (used usually after sneezing) e. g **Ble^s you 
murmurs Miss S under her breath - the beoedection being called forth 
by the sneeze, the demand for mustard — R. Broughton. [ The 
word "God" i* elliptical J. 

[The] BiesMd Viirgio, or The Virgin ciift The 

Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus Christ. 

Blect (if I do 11) ®i I am resolved not to do it. 

[Blest here is an eupheentstn uf cursed"] : e. g. I’ll be blest if I do it. 

Blind elley K narrow lane which has one of its ends 

closed. 

Blind M • bat, BUad as a beetle. Blind ae a mole. Blind aa an 
owl.— [ A’ B. These birds and animals are not actually blind]. 

(The) Blind bard Homer [ blind boy. 

(The) Blind boy — Cupid, the Roman God of I.ove, depicted as a 

Blind door (or window) atm (at a t^ ta caa ) wyff® An imitation of a door 
(or window), without an opening for passage or light. 

Blind»man’s buffaftawfa ca*n, CSta ^at^tfa A play m which one of the 
party is blind>folded and is maoe to hunt out the rest of the conipany . 
e.g. Mr. B., who was of the party, was always fond of seeing some 
innoceot amusement going forward and set the bo>s and girls bltnd^ 

Goldsmith. earn Playing tricks: e. g. “Surely 
he fancies that 1 play at blind^marCs buff mxYi him ** 

Blind of nn (or ono) oyo div srCN ; VtH Having the eye^sight of one of 
the e3ies lost : e. g. He has a son born to him blind of an eye 

oido ggpf* When one is not wide>awake : e. g. You came to 
his Uind tide and managed to obtain what you wanted. 

imnd to (jCfl® P(fCl ) gg Regardless or unmindful 

of : e.g, Kdson was blind to the vices of the court.— S oothby. 
BlJ^too|M*iiowniaidftfmc«tCilfnciBrag4Kfl(|i| Ignorant or 

regardless of one’s own deotents : e. g. Men are generally found to be 
HMtfslkeiromifanits. ’ 
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Biind W*U ¥t1t A wall without an opening. 

Blind window if^f%RiC5 dW «wai « #tw itfiW *tci 

CtFT*f WWI ^ A window space blocked up with 

masonry. 

Blind WOTm A sluggish. snake*iike lizard, common in 

Europe, living in holes m rocks, under stones and iu like places. 

Blink tho ftKrt (or trnthl T5*fl orfSutO ^ 0 T<I 1 Shut one's eyes to the 
real truth : e, g. The authorities should not in this way blink the 
truth, however unpleasant it may be. [ from passing. 

Block n bill [/» parliameniary language] — Postpone or prevent a biO 

Block out Vtl Reduce to a form : 

shape roughly '• e, g. I have blocked out a plan ot the campaign.—* 
McMordie. •“ 

Blook ayatem C4«|it1i^4 ftWt A method of signalling 

on railways whereby the distance between two sivnal boxes can never 
be occupied by more than one train at a time. 

Blook up (*W ^ PfD ^ wn Obstruct ; impede : e. g. A vessel 
stuck in the Suez Canal and blocked up the traffic for two days — 
McMoidie 

Blood and iron « Wl. Destruc- 

tion of human life and arms • warfare ; the force of armies ; e. g. This 
is quite in character for the Scotch apostle of blood end iron,—y C. 
Morrisok. [ fiction. 

(A) Blood and thunder novel ^ Cheap sensational 

Blc^ boUe at ( CVfsi VttW ) ^tdl "lllll kfkra Be highly excited with 
indignation or passion at : e. g. His blood boiled at the degradation 
of his country.-— Macaulay. [ birth. 

Blood brother C»rtf*rs >1^^ ^«l, tWPrtsU Brother by blood or 

Blood heat The natural temperature of the human 

body, being about 98 * of Fahrenheit. 

Blood it thloker than water dtf^ >1 W^J efice 

tni Kinship generally induces a man to treat his blood relations kindly ; 
it is expected that a man will naturally befriend a kinsman rather 
than an outsider . e. g "I am aware there s a family tie, or 1 should 
not have ventured to trouble you.”— S/ood is tntcker tha t mater, isn’t 
it 'Trollope 

Blood i« lor wasi up OrtCfft^d foil Be highly excited with passion : t g. 
His 6 /ooi w IS as thoroughly ub as Adam’» now, and the two meo 
fought with the fierceness of panthers.— G . Eliot. 

BloodloM rwpoluttoh eg ftiicg uifetw# gi tflt 

A revolution brought about and snding without bloodshed. 

Blood mon«7'bn^^bwi kdcv drra kgcvtv Money paid to betray or pro- 
cure the conviction of some person. 

Bloktaoue^eewatobeongltttVhtlwnPlwtnr A stein or Uemi^ in 

one’s blrUi ; a. y. Although everybody wis aware of this Med im kis 
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escuicheo^^ he was mortally angry, if ever his origin was suspected — 
Thacksrav. 

Blot out ; cait^ Efface ; e. g. My Lord, a tear from my 

lady would have blotted out all that 1 have said. — S cott. 

Blow O oloud ^moke a cigar or pipe. 

Blow away Carry or drive away ( or he 

driven away | by the force something, as wind r. g. When a man 
winnows grain, he lets the chaff blow away — McMordie. 

Blow down git ; gfl Pull down by the force of something, 

as wind : e g. The accent storm has blown down my house. 

Blow great guns gp m Blow a tempestuous gale e, g At last, it blew 
great Re\de 

Blow hot and cold gtili ^irecn^ fisR gn ; i|g 5 ?^ gH 

gsft Favour a thing at one time and treat it coldly at another • appear 
to both favour and oppose a thing • be inconsistent r. g He 
hot and cold with the same breath. 

Blow into the air orenl^Throw up into the air by explo- 

sion e. g Five hundred royalists were bloun info the Moti t>. 

Blow me gtft or The expression is a mere oath e, g Til be 

Mowed if I do it , Slow me, if I do it ; You be Mowed \ 

Blow off OfSIt Let off • suffer to escape, as steam e. g. The 
steamer is blowing off steam.— W ebster. 

Blow one’s own trumpet gwifi 5tg gil Cfi ve 

utterance or expression to one’s own praises e g All good men hate 
those who blow their own trumpets. 

Blow out ip.gti It itn tSr#i git Extinguish by a puff of the 

breath or wind e. g* The torches were blown out by the blast 

(A) Bl0WH>ut I Colloquial] gftll gtltl A substantial feed e. g. He 
had a good Mow out. 

Blow over sd vfinil S*ni fnit ^ Pass away 

without doing any harm e. g On their return to town they found 
the affair quite Uomt over. — Warren. 

Blow the ooole iforeH evtw vH Excite the 

passion ■ e. g The two brothers are quarrelling over a petty dispute, 
and you should not now blam the coals. 

Blow up Inflate with air ’ e. The boy blew up his 

toy'balloon and let it fly into the air. Puff op e. g, 

with high conceits endangering pride— Ma-roN. tcvflie 
▼It Kindle : e g. The angry words of the husband served to blow 

up the quarrel. VtPirtwVl Burst, raise into the air, or 

scatter by the explosion of gunpowder : e g. He blew up the 

magaaines in the lines.— Kay*. flM ▼!! • cttW ▼II 
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Scatter or brinj^ to naught suddenly ; e g. Tell him, if the money is 
not here next Friday, 1 will have a paragraph on Saturrby, and next 

week I'll hlov) up the whole concern.— Thackxray. ^ 

Abuse or scold vidently 'eg ' You are sure to get a bhwtug up 
for coining late to your work." 

Blow upon ^115, rI ’fl ^finil own ; ^ Taint, render 

Stale, unsavoury, or worthless , bring into disfavour or discredit * 
r. g'* My credit was so Mown upon that 1 could not hope to raise a 
shilling. — T hackeray. 

Blue apron atateaman A layman politician ; a trades- 

man who interferes with the affairs of the nation. 

Bluebaana Bullets. [Lead is blue] . e. g. Many a valiant Gaul 

had no breakfast that morning but^what the Germans call *hlue Seans* 

/. e , bullets— W. Ma^e^ll. 

Blue beard A jealous and cruel husband. 

Blue blood m ; 

Blood of noble or aristocratic families, which, according to a 
Spanish proverb, has a tinge of blue in it • (hence) aristocratic descent : 
a member of an old and aristocratic family e g And the girl— what 
of her t to which side of the house did she belong ? To the blue blood 
of the Clintons, or the muddy stream of the Carews t— M rs Linton. 

Blue Book The report of Parlia- 

ment presented by the sovereign to both Houses, each volume being 
a folio and covered with a blue \ i^apper, whence its name . ^ ^ At 
home he gave himself up to the perusal of Blue i?ooArr.— T hackira\. 

Blue deTiU RffSTU cyr% ▼fe ^ 

Drradful appariti'^ns supposed to be seen by a person suffering with 
delirium tremens ; (hence^) very low spirits . e g. Can Gumbo shut 
the hall door upon blue devils, or lay them all in a red sea of claret ?— 
Thacker ay 

Blue ftmk [Slang] ^ fk ini A state of terrified 

suspense or expectation e.g Altogethef, I was in the pitiable state 
known by schoolboys as a blue funk.-^^KOQMV, 

(The) Bine Ood Neptune, the (}od oi the sea. 

(A) Blue gown ^rtutwsfl, CTWI a harlot. 

(AlBlueheu— A native of the State of Delaware in the United States, 
the State itself having the nickname of ‘Blue Hen’ . e g "Your 
mother was a Bin* hen, no doubt." 

Blue in the Ikbe PrwPPSPf, Aghast with wonder. 

(A) Blue Bottle— ‘A policeman, a servant. 

Blue Jeok rflue vitriol ; sulphate of copper. [uniform. 

Blue Jeoket A mah*of<war*s man ; a sailor wearing a naval 

Blue mooailiine 'efinrPl<N ’fl ▼ftps tft wg Chimerical nonsense. 

Blue ribbon ilrtftl artf ^ The ribbon worn by 

members of the order of the Garter ; e. g; He dedined the Mma ribbon 
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when it wa* offered him,— E vglisk Journvl, — 

member of the order of the Garter. ^ ^»rPni% ^ 

3TW ^ Any great prize ; a very high distinction : e. g. These 

sk holarships were the blue ribbons of the college — Farrvr. [A blue 
ribbon is also a temperance bad^t* ] 

Blue rain ( SUng ] Utter I Utn. Gin. 

Blue-etooking A pedantic woman ; a learned lady who 

dib|>*ay» her acquirements in a vain and pedantic manner, to the 
neglect of womanly graces e. g. Lucy was evidently a very superior 
young lady, and lookea upon as the bluest of bl ue^siocktPtgs.'^EifQLiSH 
.Maoxzine. — T he phrase is sometimes contracted into simple *blue ' 

Blue talk lodecem Cv^nversation. 

Blue vitriol ^ rs Sulphate of copper. [ or port. 

Blue water Tbe open ocean, as opposed to a narrow channel 

(The) Blue will never stain ^ 

^ A man of noble blood can never do an unworthy act. 

^To) Bluff To hoodwink, to deceive [advantage. 

Blunder sway C^sits ?Rt*l Throw away an opportunity or 

Blunt the edge of ( CWR fVf? ) I(R Lessen the sharpness of . 

I . He has Hunted the edge of his knife by trying to cut with 

it a piece of iron bar Tal. CStH '’MR Weaken the force of . 

c g Your arguments blunted the edge ofyoat adversary’s objection. 

Blunder on vfjc® tffel Go on blundering CM 5«tI1 

Find or reach as if by an accident. 

Blurt St Wll ; ^sr Md Speak cotemptuously of ; ridicule eg. He 
blurted at his opponent in great triumph. 

Blurt out Sfl fe^gtl. ’HMl SR^tfRltl ^1 OF*n Utter sudden^ 
ly or unadvisedly : e. g. The fool blurti out what he thinks, and will 
sacrifice his friend rather than his ]oke — smiles 
Blush St or Ihr ( C?fR C^C9 > MVR llfVHt« fett Be red in the 

face or clieeks for shame, modesty, or confusion arising out of : e. g. 
He blushed at the mention of his own good deeds 

Bosrd sod Bosrd [Na<>ticeU\ ♦IHt’ttPf Side by ade. 

Bokrd of trsde ttsntcsi ?tW¥rtl *lflllit«Rr< A depart, 

ment of the English government having the control of railway, mer* 
oantile, marine, harbours, and commercial matters generally. 

Bosrd wages HO fi51C¥CMfCM*ffir^C¥W «rnrrtJ « wt^l Food 

and lodging supplied as compensation for services. (2) 49 4Rtg 
€^94 R 9WC9 RWe^R « ^>f1tRl »f’T< 411 Hf 9R M 41 Money wages 
barely sufficient to procure tood and lodging. (3) fgtfNl 9 

^ ■ifefilV C494 A separate nr special allowance of wages fer 
the procurement of food, or food and lodging. 
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Boarding school ct ^tcwi ^ wfvH ^Itf^ f*W to A 

school in ^hich pupik reteive board and lodgings as well as instruction. 
{Colloquial) Prison <where good behaviour is taught). 

Boast of ( fww ) ▼« ; ^ Glory of ; txalt 

of j brag of : e, g. Boih boasted ^ their political freedom.— Mac aulw. 

Baat the oare [ NauUcd 1 Cease rowing, 

and lay the oars in the boat. [ into Irelandi. 

Bobby Policeman (because Sir Robert Peel introduced the force 

Body oloth A cloth or blanket for coveting horses. 

Body clothes Clothing lor the body ; 

especially, undergarment 

Body colour [ Painting ] ffeai ^ W A pigment that has body, 

t c consistency or thickness, in distinction from a tint or wash, ^ 

Body politic etfe The collective body of a na- 

tion or state as politically organised, or as exercising political functions. 

BcBOtlan a rude, unlettered person a dullard. 

Bogus ourrenoy W\^ Forged or ^^ham bills. 

Bogus transaotions Fraudulent transactions. 

Boil away TtC*^ ^filTPl ®^fl| Evaporate by boiling 

e g. All the water has been boiled away, 15T^tW 
^TSill Vapori-e, 

Boil down ; 

WlR Reduce in bulk by boiling • extract the substance of. 

Boiling point f^^The temperature at which a fluid is converted into 
vapour, with the phenomena of ebulition. 

Bold as brass C^trt Downrigh. impudent. 

Bolt firom the blue a sudden, unexpected calamity . 

e. g. His words came to us like a holt from the blue. 

Bolt on ( fVpi ) gw Sti ike or fall upon 

suddenly like a inunder-oolt : e g. His cloudless thunder bolted on 
their heads,— M ilton, 

Bolt out Mf Find out by thoroughly sifting 

the parts : e g. Time and natuie will bolt out the truth of all things — 
Burke 

Bolt to the bran ^ Examine tho- 

roughly, as to find out everything important : e g, ii) The report of 
the committee was examined and sifted and bolted to the 5ra».— Burke. 
12^ This b^lts the matter laiily to the Ara#..— Harlb. 

Bolt upright as straight as an arrow i e,g. As I entered 

the room, I found him sitting in his chair bolt upright. 

Bon mot [ F^nch ] vm ^W ] ; C*wf{v ; VJW Good saying, a witty 
saving or repartee 

Bon Ton [ French J Good manners. 
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Bon voyage [ French J VIl A good journey to you. 

Bone flde ftlior • [ Literally J in good faith ; hence, 

without subterfuge or deception . truly and really • with due care and 
attention : e.g Thi s was a bona fide transaction. — Howells. 

Wna-roba [ A courtesan, so called from the smart- 
ness of their robes ; e, g. We knew where the hona-rohas were. — 
Sh\kbspeSkb. 

Bonded debt V# The debt of a corporation represented by the 
bonds it has issued, as distinguished from its floating debts. 

Bonded goods Goods placed in a bonded ware- 

house, or for the ciuties of which bonds are given at the custom house. 

Bonded warehoudb ^rl v?l c^ gtcsi gfSv 

A wdrehousc in which good.s on which the duties are unpaid are stored 
under bond, and in the joint custody of the importer and the customs 
officers- 

B^ne of contention A subject of contention or dispute (just 

as a bone would become, when thrown into a dog-kennel) 

(A) Bone to pick (ur gnaw; Pm Some 

thing to oc upy or divert. [ I have a bone to pick with you ^*5 

vrfCl ! have an unpleasaot matter 

to settle with you.] 

(A) booe-ehaker— four-wheel cab ; an old bicycle. 

(Aj Btfnne Bouohe [ /-'rench ] ^ cfife wnt <nnr A delicious 

morsel ; a tit -bit. 

(A> Booby -Will never make a hawk [rroverb] 

^ .rt The booby pelican, that allows itself to be deeced by other 
birds, will never becuaie a bird of prey itself. 

Book debt Cf.t1 A debt for Items charged to the debtor by the cre- 

ditor in his b .uK of account. 

(To) Book it int1TC< ^fifl ; fkftre VH To 

make a memorandum , to enter in a book • to take down an order. 

Book oatil fiptj Oath on the book or Bible. 

(The) Book of Books Uhl trfdiy, The Bible. 

BmA Of Clommon prayer— Bo'^k used by the established Chir-h of 
England in divine service. [ Common here means 'United* ]. 

(The)^ksofthefoarkiiife>r*t<4VCWti!d^ A complete pack of 
pbytny cards ; t. g. After supper were brought in th» books of the 
four kings. - Rabelais. [ poring over one’i ^kt. 

Book worn ^ enw, >l#rl b « i n R »t ^ One always 

BotMl oonpailion a convivial companion. 

Boot ( To)— See *To boot*. 


BootloM errand ftVf oi^ vrtj An unprofitable 
message : r y. I went on a bootless errand. 


or fruitless 
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Border land on, ft CVdf Land on the frontiers 

of two* adjoining countries : — ^also used figuratively. 

Border on or upon ( <tt¥l Lie contiguous to : e.g. 

Afghanistan o;t India. — M cMordik. «rttl 

fon Approach, or come near to : e. g. These threw him into a sute 
bordering on distraction.— Macaulay. 

Bored to death Vexed to the extreme. 

Bora again ftert^, Regenerated ; having received 

spiritual life : e Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God —Bible. _ 

Bom in ( a place or condition ) ( ^ ) at? I <*. g. Vidja- 

sagafy though born ui povcTt>»rose to be the greatest man ot his time 

Born in a feathered neat Lucky since one’s bftih. 

Born in the purple WtB, sft® Born in a royal 

family • born as a prince . r. g. Born and bred in tiie purple, he wa!> 
very little acquainted with the vicissitudes of life. 

Bom of ( Descended from . begotten of e, g. 

Man, that is born of woman, is of few days and full of trouble. — Bihlh 

( Brought into existence from ' e. g» A project 

born of sedition ought not to be countenanced. — Me Mordie. 

Bom to Got by right of birth • e, g. He was no doubt 

born to affluence, but he had not the good luck to enjoy it. 

Born under an evil star f3v:t ^ T Unfortunate. 

Born with ( ) WSl cet^wrifl Inherited by buth 

Born with a golden (ur silver) spoon in one’s mouth ( evt^ 

Born in affluence and luxury ; very lucky since ti.e n-if> nent of one’s 
birth : <• g. One is born vnlh a stiver spoon tn hn mouth, and 
another with a wooden ladle.— GoLn‘*Mini. [ one's muid. 

i ( Be) Bomo in upon ( one ) Be impressed in 

I Borne on ftffltC’T srt>l Enlisted in, or entered in ( as 

belonging to a particular branch of service | e. Though bor, .• 
on the English establishment, that regiment had been almost 
exclusively composed of Scotchmen — MAr\i.’L\\. 

Borrow from or of ( ) Oiai^ |r?:« ▼ftfl erssi Take or receive 

as a loan fr >m ( f^ltanr ’TfatftCH UW 5l«!n Take from 

(another) for one's own use e g This book I have bo> rowed from him 

only for a few days. ( ) fftc? Wfl Adopt from ( a foreign 
source): e.g. Our ancestuis hot rowed from the Greek language 
three of these characters — Webmer 
ionowod fenther* (or plomo*) atai, ata wa* 

’Opil *m, •nrfta Ctrtfal ,- ara?’? aia ’ll Such ornaments as do 
not really belong to the wearer ; false colours or appearance : e. g. 
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Braoe up j Strengthen , animate : e, g. His words 

braced up my (ailing nerves 

Beag ia a good dog» oat Holdfast U bdbt<9f iPtJveri] 

>501 Cl^Ctf Talking is all very well, but doing is far 

better. 

Brag of ( B Jast of : e. g He never ceases bragging 

a/ the prize he won at college. —McMor die. 

Brains go woolgathering 5^51 

Thoughts wander from the subject m handle.^, if your 
wool-gathering while you are engaged in your studies, you will 
never pass. * [ appears to be bran new. 

Brdn^new (or Brand*newi Quite new * e^g. Your proposal 

Branch oflf ^ Form a branch or separate part . diverge : e, g. 
The Nile branches ojf near its mouth 

Branch oat nt^li fi^srl ^ Speak diffusively : make many 

distinctions and divisions in a discourse : r g. To branch out into a 
long discourse — Spectator. 

Brazen age ^ i he age lollowing the silver age, when men had de* 
generated from their primitive purity ; the age of war and violence. 

Brasen and earthen pots fntft ; e <rfir? ; 

e Gentlemen and artisans rich and poor • men of mark 

and those unstamped - e g. Braze, a-id earthen fiots fiMXXogeXhcf 
in juxtaposition down the stream of hie. — P aLL Mali. Gazette. 

Brasen flMMd ^ ; c^fai Bold { m a bad sense ) ; shameless <r. g. 

He must be a brazen-faced fellow to talk in this fashion. 

Brasen oat Pl^j’Siem cet^ Tin Shamelessly brag of anything. 

Breach of the peace "Iffweif, TltfltffeTHl Violation of public peace by riot 
ur the like. [ executor, or the like. 

Breech of trust TT W, f’TtPl^r'SeTl Violation of duty by a trustee. 

Bread and butter t ?>T < ni TH 1^, 8^C5n*fnr That which sustains 

life ; means of living : e. g. Former pride was too strong tor present 
prudence, and the question of bretd and butter was thrown to the 
winds in revolt at the shape of the piatter in which it was offered.— 
Mrs. Linton. 

Bread and oheeae al3f The bare necessaries of life. 

Bread'and-oheese marrUge >lf^ The wedding of a 

woman with a man who is too poor to eive his wife anything more 
than the bare necessaries of life ; e. g- You describe in weU>cho»en 
language the miseries of a bread-mnd eheese marriage to your eldest 
daughter.— M slvillb. [The stomach. 

Bread-basket Till tt&tfl A basket for holding bread. lStang\ ISfH, 

Bread battered on both sidee o^letc^ni T^fl, Very fortunate 

circumstances : e, g. He hopes to marry a rich widow and thus have 
hi> bread buttered on both sides (t. e., to indugle ia all sorts of luxuriesi' 

(A) Bread and buttw mlas ^ fraiafCfi «talt A girl 

of about t6 or 17; a High School girl. 
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Br eak a fly (or a butterfly, &c.) ou (or upon) the wheel 

Inflict a punishment out of all proportion to the gravity of 
the offence ; employ great exertions for insignificant ends : e. g. 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel, 

Who breaks a hutterfy upon a wheel T — Pope, 

Break a house [ Law ] Remove any part 

of the house or of the fastenings provided to secure it with violence 
and a felonious intent. 

Break a jest ^ ^ Utter a jest: e. g. Patroclus...the 

livelong day breaks scurrile Shakespeare. 

Break a lanoe P-nter into a contest e. g. I will 

be the first person to break a lance with the enemy. — Prescott. 

Break a law ^ ^ ^ Violate a rule, or the regula- 

tions of a government : e, g. Be sure not to brezk the laws of 
nature. 

Break a promise ^J\ Violate a pledge or contract. 

Break a tie Rend asunder a bond. 

Break away Disengage one's self abruptly ; free one’s 

self from restraint : r. g The dog broke away from the chain. ( 

^9^, C5Tf<1 ^ SPtirl Be dissipated, as the clouds ; 
c. g. Fear me not, man, I will not break aw j[y.— S hakespeare. 

Break oover ^ Burst forth from a 

protecting concealment, as game w! a hunted. 

Break down Crush or overwhelm : g. She was broken 

down with grief at the los^ of her only child. cy^TI Destroy by 

breaking : e, g. The police at once broke dowu the wail in dispute. 

Come down by breaking ; e. g. T ne coach broke domn.^ 
Webster, yetH Be overcome r, g. The witness broke down 

completely in cross examination, Fail in an 

undertaking * r. He had broken dow% almost at the outset.^-- 

Th«'»erav. ?«il1 Fail in health. f«fl Be 

unable to keep one's emotions under control : e g» *'They had better 
not try,** replies Lady S. and then she suddtr<\ breaks down aad 
cries.— Florence Marr%‘at. 

Break faith with ( Violate one’s promise 
given to : r. g. Your lord will never more break faith with you.— 
I \MB. 

Break ikat fe*tTtcJra *ni ^ *fa ^ 

!rl®:’FtC*nt ) Pwtake of food after abstinent, especially 

in the morning : g. Now I can iret^ my fastf dine, sup, and sleep. 
— SllAKESrSARB. 

Bry^t-fkat aet ntcrrfwctra eit e c6wcini awci ♦It’lwlaR?!! 

I'he china or other ware used at breakfast, 

9 
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Brsak forth Issue or come out suddenly: e, g. Then 

shall thy light break forth as the morning.— -B^ble. 

Break from ^>11 ’T^81^| Go away from abruj^ly : <?. g^ Thus radiant 

from the circling crowd he broke. — Dryden. 

Break galea Enter college after the pres- 

cribed hour : e. g. The two friends were threatened with rustication, 
in case they should again break gates. 

Break ground ^ cit^ Open the earth, as for plant- 

ing ; commence excavation, as for building, siege operations, and 
the like. Take the first step in any project. 

Break in ^ Open forcibly by breaking 

(orcein : e.g. The rufii^ns broke in the door and entered the room. 
( Train to work . r g, ‘The horse-breaker 

failed to break in loy horse, Of'QtTl Interpose 

abruptly in a conversation ' c*. g *'Oh ! don't talk tome about 
Rogers y\ his wife broke in. — Howells 

Break in upon 

Throw obstacles or hinder bv coming upon quite suddenly ■ e. g. Let 
us not breik in upon him — M ilton. 

Break into Enter quite suddenly and forcibly 

^ g* The nurse broke into the royal apartments, crying out that tlu 
dear lady had been murdered. — M \r\vL \\ 

Turn or change into (another formi . e,,g* My horse suddenly brttkr 
into a gallop. [ by forcible means. 

Break JeU CSRSf etlinrl Escape from confinement in jail, usually 

Break looae CWTll ^ ^rstri EKtricate or free one’s self 

by force * e g Manicind is broken lease from moral bands.— D kyden . 

Bieak^neck pace A pace that is likely to cause a broken 

neck ; exceedingly quick pace. 

Break news (or matter) to (^nro) 0(^5 ^ 

rommunicate disagreeable news to ( a 
person ) in a gentle manner ‘ e. g He did not care to break the matter 
personally to her husband. — T hackeray. 

Break no aiiaarea am W*t cs^Tra? sfl ▼H ; f^nrfiTi sfl wrfsj Make 
no difference ■ give no offence. [thi$ nasty habit 

Break of ♦iftejt’f Cause to abandon : e. g'. I will drtai you «</ 

Break off PlW ; ftcaj? Desist ; stop ; become separated 

by rupture : e. g. (t> He iroke off in the middle of his story. — 
McMordib. (2) Deep shame has struck me dumb, made me brfik 

0/.— Shakbspearb «tfinn f 5 |fifS ¥in Separate by breaking : e. g. 
jtfrniAo/anelm-boughinfunieafandlay it on the Ubie.— R uskin. 

'IfHl •tf ’flu ^ CW afiikl CfW Terminate quite abruptly : e, g. (i) Hreak 
5 # ‘*‘y **"? by righteousness —B iblb, (2> Her conne tion with ihe 
family was broken ojf.— T backbray. 
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Break off from ( c^Ih fff ) Desist from. «t%1 

CT9fl Abandon. 

Break off with ( ^1(?1 TV, V >m % TV Fall out with ; 

rive up communications with; e. g. \ coiamxiabreik off with Sm 
Charles, and only see him once more— as a friend — Readb. 

Break one’e back OfSPni Tfnt CW(1 Make one bankrupt. 

Break one’a Ihst eilTVi 4^1 TV Take one’s morning meal ; break* 
fast : e g. Now can 1 ireak my fast, dine, sup, and sleep. — 
SHAKBsPEaRB. 

Break one’a heart Tfirae ^ TV Overwhelm one with grief : e.g. 
My parting from you almost iroAe my /reup/.— M acaulay. £1tCT 

e ^VTtCT TtVtS’lff TV Cause one’s death from grief or 

disappointment : e. g. He entered into the Crimean war, and it broke 
his heart —Ni. Arnold. 

Break one’a mind <!(m TV Give expression to one’s thoughts : 

e, g. Don’t breik your mind to others. 

Break one’a apirit V TCVrnt TV Dishearten or discourage one. 
Break one’a word >srfT9V tt tV Violate one’s promise. 

Break open tITtV V OV? TfilV can Open by breaking, or with 
force : e. g. Open the door, or I will break it open.— S haKzspxarb. 
Break out TtfrV V^ TfilV V'flV Make or force out by breaking : e. g, 

I was told to break out the pane of the window. Vfi3 ^V *1?t 

Burst forth suddenly : e. g. The sun broke out and brightened all the 

landscape.— McMordie. CTFR®*! TIUtTV* n.fl TV 

Escape from restraint : e. g. The horse broke out of the stable. 

?«V Appear suddenly, as a fire, war, or disease ; o. g. (if 
He was a young man when the civil war broke out. — Macaulay. 

For in the wilderness shall waters break out, streams in the desert. 
— Biblb. C limits. 

Break out of boonde filftfl tt^t^V V9V Go beyond the prescribed 

Break orer ttt TtfifV ^filV fwV vtTt^ 5f»lV V«V f eap over by 
breaking : «, g. The cattle broke over the fence into my field.— 
McMoroie. vm TV, TfV9 TV Transgress ; disregard : e. g. 
“Wicked is the boy whu’breais over the commands of his parents.’’ 

Break ( or Bmiae ) Prtesiaa’e bead «rtfitfin W ^It^V. VtncH 
ftvivepl TV Violate the rules of grammar. [Pristaan was a great 
grammarian of the fifth century, whose nwne is aln^ synonymous 
with grammar.— Brewer. ]; o g. Prisciau’% head is often '^ wim^ 
without remorse.— P. Thompson. 

Break abort ^ TfvV TtfirV VrV Break abruptly or sudden^ ; 

e, g. The lance broke rWr.— O r»0*s. 

Break a aileooe «T TV Destroy the oontiaaitjr of dieaoei f. 

speak first when every one preteoc has been aleat for some bme. 
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Bteak the baok of cm\ ^ orsfl, erHr 

Iff? ^ v 5 R|nt ^ Strain or dislocate the joints of the 

back with a too heavy burden eg. It is the last straw to break the 

camePs back, ^fWI C^cfl Disable thoroughly - e. g. 

The battle of Waterloo broke the back of the republican France. 

( CB\^ ^ CVFsn^ jprt? Get over the 

main or hardest part of (anything) r ^ He had at^reed to finish the 
job in a week, but in two days he h id broken the bjiJk ^/the work. 

Break the bank CBB\ Win. as in faro, from the 

man 8 |fement a certain sum which has been fixed upon as the limit the 
bank is willing to lose on any one day 

Break the camel’e baok ^ ^ 

Be the final cause ot a catastrophe be the last thing that brings 
about a fearful calamit\ e ^ 1 d > not know exactly what it was 

that Biver did at last , it was some th ng which not only broke the 
camel's bsik^ but made the cup run over. — B esvn r. 

Break the heart of ( c»rt^ ^sc^r first? 

Overwhelm with grief , depress with sorrow or despair : e. g. The news 
of her son's death broke the h^art of ihe mother. 

Break tbe ioe ciTjcn Jicrts ^ 

iftHI vit ; ceH Remove the first obs- 

tructions or difficulties ; open the W 4 v , make a beginning . e, g. Both 
were silent for a while ; the tee of the ceremony was however broken 
by the Black Knight. — S< ott. 

Break the monotony f® c?f^?n ^ efinri ct ytf¥ ^ 

C^tF 4sl , Dispel the sameness, or 

frequent recurrence of the same sort of things, w hich produces a dull 
uniformity. 

Break the neok of ( Pp|i ^stTl, osrU 

eiPli ^ *fttfl >9®*! "tTII ; Destroy the main 

force of : reduce to a harmless or manageable condition ; destroy e, g. 
What they presume to borrow from her sage and virtuous rules breaks 
the neck uftheir own cause.— M iltok { <.®fg Vtcsni ) ^ 

efim CWl, ®r0( ▼finn C4t*ll Get over the main or hardest part of 
( anything t : e. g By the time the family assemoled for breakfast, he 
had done enough to break the neck oft^e day’s work. — S miles. 

Break ttw newe or iatalUgonoe (c^ ritc®i 5 dihvO 

41R ■s{c¥^H«i ^ ^ ^loi «r^ caitisi > 1 ^ ?fri efitt s(i fi 

Communicate any disquieting information very gently, taking care to 
prepare the hearer (or the shock by slow degrees e. g. My brother’s 
friend was then asked to brejk the news of his death to my lather. 

Break (or Beat, or Oat) the raeordetifl <a nfnr ▼flic® *rtni *11^ 

^ Excel in anything yet recorded or knewn ; outdo the highest 
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achievement yet accomplished : e, g. He broke the record in the walking* 

match — Webster. 

Break the epell ^ ^ oem cfSKt Disp^ the delusion : e, g. 

He found that wine broke the spell which lay on4us fine intellect and 
was therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess.— Macaulay. 

Break the way Wt»Pt1 yfinrt ctotI Not to keep the way blocked up ; 
e. g. The Tramway Inspector directed the carter to Ireek the vtay. 

Break through wsf ^ ewr ^finil ^tefl Make way with force or 

violence through (anything) : e. g. The burglars broke through the 

eastern wall of the hou'e. ( ^ yfl Fail to keep or fulfil, 

as an engagement - e. g. The high spirit and strong passion of the lady 
brole through all restraints of virtue and decorum.— M acaulay. 

'etfy’Sl cytw*! y?! Force one’s way into an enclosure 

by making an opening. 

Break to pieces ^ TSI ^ y«fl Reduce to 

small pieces or bits by breaking : e. g. The glass bell fell to the ground 
and was broken to pieces. 

Break up wtfsnri OfetH ; OW yfl Dissolve, or put an end to : e. g. Breok 
up the -court. — Shvkespbare. yfl, Cfrri Open or lay 

open, as a bed of earth : e. g. Break up your fallow ground.— Bible. 

yy| ^ Stfann cysn Disperse or dissolve : e. g. The plot was 
broken w/>,— Arnold. ^ sw 'e^fsul Become separated into 

parts or fragments ■ e. g. ’’The ice breaks up in the rivers.” ftv 

Be dispersed or dissolved : e, g. The parW then broke up and the 
guests took their leave. — Scott, yf C '*me to a close or end : 
e. g . Our college is soon going to breon uP for the Puja holidays. 

^ trsfl Near death ; approach nnal dissolution ; e, g, 

‘‘Poor Venebtes is breaking up," observed Sir Brian. — Good Words. 
Break upon (cyt^ ^ "’5 ^ ^ *1^51 Come up* 

on, or reveal one’s self to (a person) * e. g. He was quite surprised, 
when the fact broke upon him. 

Break wind TTl Give vent to the wind from the anus. 

Break with ( yWW ) fwyt’lM CfR yil Cease to be friends with : 
e, g. That she should utterly break "with the man is absurd to suppose. 
—Thackeray, cyt^ ysfl ( yt^ lc ye ) y wn Break a news to ; 
communicate a matter to [Obsolete^ • e g. Let us not break with him.— 
Shakespeare. [ social breakers a/iMd .—B lack* 

Breakers ahead Danger in front : e. g. There were visions of 

Breast the tape ytftc® cyt In 

foot racing, to touch with the breast the tape held by the judge at 
the finish-line. / r s 

Breast the waves ytycn yy yfim wiof ’ly *lt(^ cyeyl Face the waves 

manfully and surmount them like a stro.ng swimmer. 
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BfMtth of one*8 nostrils ,* ^The wind which 

is .breathed and is therefore the source of life ; [ hence ] somethinf; 
which is reckoned as dear or as valuable as life hself : e. g- The novels 
were discussed in the society whose flatteries were as )^^hreath of his 
ao5frt7r.— •E nglish Magazine. 

Breathe a word ( or syllable ) ctFR snfl sfW. Wt 

yil Give utterance to a single word or syllable even whisperingly : e. g. 
Don’t bretthe a syllable of this to anybody. 

Breathe again fsnpcfsi TSVt Be relieved from some anxirt]^ : e. g. It was 
when she saw her dear boy return from the war uninjured that she 

_ bretthed again, _ 

Breatiie freely Be at ease : e g The unwelcome visitors 

took thmr departure, and then the poor miller began to breathe freely. 

Breathe in or into ( Infuse into : e g The words 

of exhortation of the general breathed a new spirit into the minds of 
the soldiers. [ 23 ^*^ June. 

Breathe one’s last ’Fisitttc*! *tf^ Die -. e. g. He breathe i his last on 

Breathe out Tilt Emit as by bresthing ; give vent to - e. g. He 

bnathed ovt threats of violence against the innocent man. 

Breathe short CSNl Eject breath quickly ( out of 

anxiety ). 

Breathe upon ▼Sfftr® nfiR ^ Tarnish ; soil. 

Breathing plaoe fnrm, ^ Pause. 

Breathing time ^ vt cf^irtu *ptb, Time to take 

one's breath ; relaxation t pause : e g. Tbe moment was so critical 
that there was no breathing time for any one of the company. 

Bred in, or Bred up in ( GFRan ) srtf^ 'eeju ^ WVs 
Brought up in ( any state > : e. g, Vidyasagar was born and bred in 
poverty. [ His cowardice is bred in the btne. 

Bred in tbe bone siffsn^ ^ Innate in one .- e g. 

Bred to ( OfR Trained to ( some profession ) : e. g He 

has bera bred to the law. 

Breed in and in «ni ’K’fl *nrnr rsCTiTir m m fe^*fhR eH 

Breed from animals of the same stock that are closely related. 

Bresae iqp [iVo«/.] stgsiatc^ tlfl Blow with increasing freshness. 

Brentdiill apljm Eye>browt. ( sifies. 

Brio a-brao ilfttvMlf C#\'gy» lt< N y Ott^ Odfe am Odds and ends of curio- 

(A) Bclok in one’s hat [ Colloquial \ tflNg Used of a person intoxicat- 
ed gv He has a brick im hit hat. 

Bdde of the Sea— Venice. [ attend upon the bride. 

Brida^e m ai d s ( VCai ) Unmarried girls who 

Bridals Tell wwn 4W stvti A veil 

hdd over the bride the Anglo-Saxons to conceal her blushes from 
the oonpeny. £ H. B, Widows were not veiled on being reouurried J. 
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Bridge Of the note etCOJ upper, bony pert of the nose, which 

in a welNformed nose does not curve inwarcs below the forehead. 

Bridge over ( 4r?f5? ) 

Form a bridire across'( a canal, river, road, or the like ) ; e, g. The 
Bengal Duars Railway Company have bridged over the river Teesta. 

[Jig. ] ^ ’Ornr ^ Effect a reconcilia- 

tion between two parties that have been at variance for some time : 
r g There is a good deal of bad feeling between these two men ; 
can you do nothing to bridge over the gulf and bring them together?'— 
McMordie. [ chin, through contempt or pride. 

Bridle up fTI ^ TTI Hold up the head and draw in the 

Bridle wrist wttii csjtcw crtiprt 

The wri»t of the left hand, in which a horseman holds the bridle. 

( A) Bridled beer ^ ftwcsm <ff5l-^«t*l A young nobleman 

under the control of a travelling tutor. 

Bright or dark aide ( of a thing ) cwH «t»nr ^ Vin 
The favourable or unfavourable aspect of ( a thing } : e. g There is 
a habit qf looking at the bright side of things and also of looking at 
the dari side — Smties. 

Bring (or Baisei a hornets* nest about one’s ears [Colloqeiall fuinpcrnr 

WtlS oresl, t^lCSft WCilW "tap »ret1 Raise a large number 
of enemies or critics against one’s own self : e g. The chief offenders 
for the time were Bogged and kept in bounds ; but the victorious party 
hid brought a nice hornets' nest ebou. 'heir rirs.— H ughes 

Bring about Bring to pass • cause to 

happen : e. g. These changes were brought about by him. 

Bring baok WHI Bring to a former place or state : e. g. 

To France shall we convey you safe. 

And bring you Shakespeare. 

TjnrFllR Wfl Recall ; restore : e. g The restoration bro tght back with 

It the old games, sports, and amusements. 

Bring bafore (one! (’PWfS) WRI ^ WSl Place before (one) i 

e g. I want to bring before you another matter bearing closely upon 
this subject —Helps. 

Bring down Wt?l ; ^ wtri Cause to come down ; 

humble : abase e, g. 1 hope it will bring his pride dovs .— Dickens. 

Bringdown one’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ^ 

CitVgtW IIP’!?’! *ftf«’® ▼!! Cause one to die of grief in one’s 

old age. 

Bring down the house ( or the whole house ) [ A theatrical phrase'^ 

’fi ^ wm Draw forth a burst of loud and enthusiastic 

applause from the entire audience in a theatre (eg other place of asiem- 
y* Every sentence brought down tbe house as 1 never aaw 
one brought down before.— Lowell. 
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Bring forth Bring out : e»g. At nine o’dock next morn* 

ing, he was irought forth leaning on a staff. — D ickcns. ePR ^ ; 

Give birth to ; produce \ e. g, A good tree hringeth fortH 
good fruit.— ’B ible, ?nri Bring out ; produce ; r, g. Bring forth 

the be*t robe and put it on him.— B ible. <!t7H TUI Bring to light : 
e, g. It is the bright day that brmgs forth the adder. — S hakespb \re. 

Bring forward ^ 771 Bring to view or notice : e g. 

He s|;ould bring forward ' his strongest arguments only, and not state 

too many of them at a time — H elps, TTt Produce: e.g. 

The rain will bring forward the young crops — McMoedib. W'Ipnt 771 
Cause to advance •. e. g. These circumstances tended in a great 
measure to bring forward the army a great way. 

Bring grist to a mill TtTtTS «it7 71 ^ ^ 771 Add to one*s income 
or profits : e. g The shrewde^t Railway director, who will bn ng 
most grist to the mill, will be the man who learmt to appreciate all 
the peculiar conveniences which each class traveliinf^ by the railway 
desires, and all the inconveniences which each class seeks to avoid — 
Smile.n. 

Bring homa to (onel (7t5T79) fTtpCi C7t7 f77C77 77171 7«7t1 771 Prove 
the truth of an allegation against (a personi : t. g. It was easy to 

bring the guilt home to the offenders.— Kaye. ( TtTtCTtO ) C7t7 

tj<nwr7 77t7 Make (one) thoroughly comprehend or appreciate • 
e g. *A moral truth is brought home to a man when he is made to feel 
the force of it'. 

Bring in tTI Introduce : e. g. Opium is said to have been 

brought in here from China. TXaff ^ Collect : e. g. The tax-collec- 
tors were directed to bring in all arrears of taxes within six months. 

77l ; 7t777 TfTl Produce, as income, rent, revenue, &c r g- 
His estate brtngs in a rent of nearly one hundred pounds a year. ( C7t7 

f7f7 ) C7t7 ftc® Trirt Induce to join. 

Bring into oontaot with ( 7t7t7« ) 7t2|C7 7t777 771 Bring into close 
touch or affinity with : e.g. I was deeply impressed with the ascend- 
ency which a man of the highest genius can obtain over those with 
whom he is brought into daily eentaci.—-KHiOHT. 

Bri^ Into court tWTCI TIJ Seek to adjust by having recourse to 
litigation : e. g. The partition of their ancestral property not being 
amicably settled, they were at last obliged to bring the matter tnto 

court, «(7M7rc7 WtTtTC® 771 Produce before a court as evidence or 
authority : e, g. In the case of the Ainos, the beards alone weie 
brought into Chamberlain. 

Bring into existonoe — Same as Ooli into exiitenoo. 

Bring into operallott (or piny) Tftfl 7717 Cause to act or operate : /. g. 
To carry his point, he had to bring all his energies into operation. 

Bringoff ( C7l7 fitif ) 71717 THU Convey or lead away ( from 

a distant plaee ) : «. g. The man has been brought off from the 
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Andamans to take a fresh trial before the Sessions Court. ( 

^ Rescue ( from some danger ) • e. g. The police* 
men arrested a brigand ; but others of the band of brigands attacked 

the police and brought off their comrade. ^ awil Procure 

release of • e. They brought the prisoner off from the court with 
the help of an able Advocate. 

Bring on ^ .. tRt . ^ 

Cause to come upon • 

procure to draw in upon e. g. These deeds are sure to br^g 

honour you. Cause to take root, as a disease; e, g. 

Grief for his death had brought on a consumption.— Lamb. ^fTTt ; 

^^1 Cause to begin ; e. g. He has brought on this action 
for damages, ^ Bear or convey from a^ dis- 

l yce g The goods have been brought on from America. 

Aid in advancement : e, g» These circumstances tended 
to bring him on a great way. [ guide or attend one. 

Bring one on one’a way ^ Accompany. 

Bring oneto his bearings Bring one to his senses. 

Bring one’s hogs ( or pigs) to a bad i or fine, or pretty \ market 

cvH 3rsj< gfirai cBim, c^rtrottit gul Make a 

complete mess of anything ; manage one's affairs in a sorry manner : 
e, g» He never could have brought hts pigs io a worse fuariet,--^ 
Marr YAT. [ the grindstone (9. v.). 

Bring one’s nose to the grindstone— Same as Hold one’s nose to 

Bring one’s self home Recover one s loss : 

e,g He is a little out of cash just now However, he has taken 

a very good road to /lomr again, for we pay him very 

handsomely. — M advme D’Arblw. 

Bring one’s self to ( ^ * ( om ^ ^ 

irTSfl Persuade one's self to ; lead one's self to : 
r 1 anT too weak to briftg myself to my task now. 

Brine <me*« aelf to ( do a thing ) om anflNj ’Wi Persuade 

one's seif to do something * *. g. He could not bring kxmstlf t« bdieve 
that Christian nation had derived anything from corrupt a source. 
—Buckle 

Bring out dtvn Expose ; bring to light from concealment : 

.• gt Though Goldsmith’s comedy wa > now in train to be performed, 

it could not be brought out before Chiistmas.— Irvikg. 

Bring over nrt ’ffial '•rpll Carry across ; #. g. The passengers were 

brought oter to the shore in a jolly-boat, flm <tt«F ^ ^.Mll ^ 
Cause to change opinions or sides : «. g. Mr. M. was brought- ovtr to 
the Tory patty. 

Bring round ^ H «rff^ Olt ^eutaru n> a healthy or normal 
condition : .. g. Change of cliaate soon brougjkt the patient fwud. 
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’( CTrt ^ OWfl Correct or rectify : #• g> The professors 

of the Sanskrit College were very irregular in attendance, but Vidya- 

sagar soon htought them round, ^ ilC® ^Tt^nR Cause to 
change opinions or sides : e. g. You cannot^ bring him round, when 
he has taken a side against you.— Helps. 

Bring suit ort ^ ap m Institute an .action : e. g. He has 

brought suit only for damages. 

Bring to ( TR, Tl ^ Convey to ( a person, 

place, or thing ) ; e. g. Most men in this country like opinions to be 

brought to them.— Nbwman. 51 Pill RRI TtfiR Draw out from : 
e.g. Your admiration of my girl brings tears to my eyes — 

Thackbray. ( ^ Cause to recover or regain 
consciousness • i* g» I once brought a fellow to that was drowned.— 

Haliburton. ( CWt^ fwSF ) ^ ^ Induce to ; lead 

to : r. g* It seems so preposterous a thing that they do not easily 

themselves to it.— Lot'KE. 

Bring to a oonolusion JRT9 Conclude ; cause to 

terminate ; finish : e. g, AH his efforts to bring the negotiations 
to a speedy conclusion were fruitless. 

Bring to a crisis 

fVrn ; Prsw 

RtHi Bring to such a state as makes the adoption of one way or the 
other absolutely necessary ; bring to a culminating point /. g. The 
dissension on this point brought the quarrel between the Court and the 
Ministry to a Macao lav. 

Bring to a level nsfR ^ Bring to an equal or like state 

or position : e. g. The calamities brought on by the cyclone brought 
all the people or the village to a level. 

Bring to a standstill Ttn VUI Cause to stop wholly ‘ e, g. The 

outbreak of Plague in Bengal brought the commerce of the place to 
a stardstilL 

Bring to «B iMue ’TtRi ^rtPral 

Bring to a state or point at which anything may be finally settled : 
,e. g. The dispute was soon brought to a decisive issue — MaCaulay. 

Bring to bny -asm «rtf*ral w»n ct ^ Bring 

to » state or position of danger from which escape is impossible : 
«. £■. He was chased nearly a mile and was then trougkt to bay. 

B ring t o bear BHng about ; cause to happen. >1^ 

Bring to a successful termination : e. g. There was therefore 
no other method to firing things ro but by persuading you that 
she was dead.— Goldsmith. 

Bring to banragainet or uifon ( *ttci 

■a**! W<T|tl arartfb® ^ mitPRl ▼tl Cause to act or operate upon : «. g. 
Both the French ships now brought their guns to baur u poH us end 
opened their fire.— Southby. 
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Bring to boggary Reduce to a state of utter poverty : 

e. g. It was only the costly litigations that brought him to beggiry. 

Bring to book ^ ; vHft TttI Compel to give an account t 

make responsible to ; take to task : e g You may have all the honour 
if you like ; I’ll never bring you to book for that.— Dickkns. 

Bring to Jostloo fnstlK «lt<f1arc5 is*l^ Bring ( one > to law- 

court for trial : t. g, **Cannot this infamous scoundrel be brou^t to 
justice I enquired— Warren, 

Bring to life ( iRlI Restore to life { any one 

apparently dead } : e. g. The captain managed to bring the dying 
man to life. 

Bring to light Discover ; reveal : e. g, A skilful detective 

would bung to light all their schemes. — M cMordie, 

Bring to mind ^Fld Recall to memory • e, g I tried my 

best to ^rf^^all these things to mind, but I could not do it. 

Bring to notice ^ : C^ft5C? Make known • inform : e g. The 
matter was then brought to the notice of the authorities. 

Bring to pass ^ Cause to happen ; bring about : in g. 

The matter was brought to pass by our combined exertions. 

Bring to reason Cause to understand and 

do the right thing ‘ e. g The most probable way of bri nging France 
to rrarc) *f*would be by the making of an attempt on the Spanish West 
Indies — Addis >n. 

Bring to senses m C«f Cause to understand the 

right thing : e, g This seeming hardship brought Antonio to his senses. 

Bring to terms fWII < 4l Cause to agree to something • 

compel submission : r. g. After the battle France was Brought to 
terms to m^ke peace with the English. 

Bring to the ground ^ Lower or destroy: 

c* g. Mysore was, after a deadly struggle brought to the ground. 

Bring to (or under) the hammer Prapu ^ Sell by auction : e. g. 
His snug residence at Curaon Street was brought to the hammer. — 
Thaceiray. ^ 

Bring to ( or up to ) the soratoh ( Colloquial ] Ppicf 

Tfl Cause to come to a final decision , e. g. I’m the feL 
low to bring old Bryce up to the scraick^^^G. Er r»T. 

Bring to trial Produce before a court to take trial : 

* A few of the ringleaders were brought to trial and convicted of 
high treason.— M acaulay. 

Bring to want-Same as Bring to beggary. 

Bring under ^ ^ Subdue : #. g. The minstrel fell, but the 

foeman*s chain could not bring hh proud soul tia^er.— M oore. 

Brinft under one’s notloe cittaca ^ Inform one aboet ( seme* 

thing These irregularities ought to have been brought under 

the Director's notice long before. 
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Bring under the plough Ufl ^fi( ^ ^ Pio^gh » plot of land not 
ploughed before : *. g. The man has obtained permission to bring 
umitr iht ptougk all the waste land bordering oh his estate. 

Bring up UtUH *tl»R ^ J Utl Rear up I nurse | train up : e. g. 
I was brought u/.in the country.— Lamb, ▼irtj •lfirt'5 UHl Introduce 

to practice : as, to bring up a fashion or ceremo ny, 

Cause to advance near ; as, to bring up forces. C^lsni Cast anchor. 

Bring up by hand (ft9C¥)U«sn^U«drut7'<tVtt«1«lt>RU7l Feed 
( an infant ) without suckling it. 

Bring up on the bottle fSiucu ceFifM ffiw 

Ult Nurse ( an infant 1 by artificial means rather than by the breast. 

Bring up the rear CJRfirc*nt ’rcsr *!C?r Jfeirt Constitute the 

rear rank, foHowing^ close the line of march : e^g. “Another hundred 
horse under James Wingfield brought up th$ roar.'' cefT 

Follow in the rear of a procession : e. g. We were 
obliged to hire a guide who trotted on before, Mr. Barehell and 1 
bringing up the rear. — Golu.smith. 

Bring up to &e aoratoh — See Bring to the eoratoh. 

Bring up ( any one ) with a round turn [ Colloquial ] >1^ ^ 

Wdt Cause ( any one ) to stop abruptly. 

Bring word WFnR UH Bring a message g. A servant was 
despatched to bring word about the patient. 

Brtok lire dCUCU UUU A fire burning with a quick, free action. 

Briak lire of infbntry we A quick and rapid discharge of 

firearms. 

Brisk up C«tvitfte dnrl ; dt cntvrtfte d«t1 Cheer ; animate; 

grow lively or cheerful ; become brisk. 

BriaCIa up C7t*f eruH en Show anger or defiance. 

Briatla with ted tf l i g wwci j 

Present an appearance looking like bristles all over with : e. g. The 
fidds of Ledgemoor bristled with swords and bayonets. ddtl 

Be fiOed anth : e g. The speech bristled with figures. 

Brittdh lion The lion as the national em> 

blem of Great Briuin. [Hence] tww Eng- 

lish nation ; the British power : $. g. The British lion is dreaded in 
every part of the world. 

BroMlk flio ndmiml fH*tl df |[fil yH Steal liquor from a cask while 

being carried by xail or otherwise, or when in store. 

Brouoh(a«i^ertito{utri»«)f3rutu«(t4Wt!rcu1dftTOnil^ ^ in- 
troduee a sw>]eet to a person in the course of conversation : a, g. 1 did 
kfwteh this bustnesa to your highnesa^-SHAKBsPiARi. 

Bwmk Ao XiVaifhWj iflfgRf gg ^ d? f««l IncUnc tud* 
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denly to windward, so as to lay the sails aback, and expose the vessel 
to the danger of oversetting. ' 

Broad aores {_Rh$torieAV\ Many acres, much landed estate. 

Broad arrow fwitra ct 

The brand in the shape of an arrow used by the British Government to 
mark its own stores * « g. This jacket, moreover, was stamped in vari- 
ous places with the Government broad arrow.— H. Conway. 

Broad oompliment CRl^ tivctni >Tkt<n( A compliment wanting in delicacy. 

Broad day-light Open, diffused day-light : *. g. The theft 

was committed in broad day-light. 

Broad mirth ^ ^ Coarse mirth. 

Broad nonsense Obvious or gross nonsense. 

Broad-side *lt<on The side of a ship. 

5J1 3r?tPf? sjtetrt^ Ail the guns on one side of a ship of war, or 

their simultaneous discharge. •ST A sheet of paper print- 

ed on one side ; — also called Broad-sheet. 

Broken BngHah tsttfl ^tel Imperfect English, as that of a foreign* 

er t, g, \ understood from the black man's broken English that he had 
not eaten anything for two days and that he begged me for a few pice. 

Broken ground Rough or uneven ground e. g. The troops 

were retarded In their advance by broken ground,-— W ebsiir, 
Ground recently opened with the plough. 

Broken-man 'SlttCHl A man under outlawry, 

especially one in the Highlands and Buider country. 

Broken-meat cwfcsni sjIVPrt’Is *ftc*5 tTO 

*1%1 <ftCSf The leavings of a banquet. 

Broken numbqr A fraction. 

Broken reed wrsRI ^ara Fragile support : e. g. In both 

cases have white men found that the negro really was a broken reed , — 
English Maov^inb. 

Bronae age or period The condition or stage of a people in pre- 

historic times, when they used bronze as the material for making cut- 
ting implements and weapons— a stage of culture coming between the 
use of stone snd the use of iron for the said purpu. ? 

Brood over wtftc® ^ Muse upon - dwell 

upon with anxious thoughts • e, g. Many relatives of the mutineers 
cut up at Vellore were brooding ovor their loss of kindred,— I vay's. 

Brothar Benadiot A married man. 

Brother M ada de wtit C^rTe A man of the same calling with another. 

Brothar broah *nroirt#l ffeiei A Wlow painter. 

Brother Bnaldn *nPirvittl A fellow-actor. 

Brothwdhip JnWBPltft A felloa-carpenter. 
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Bfothar'Seraiaa fnTtiirvt trtjS art^ A real brother : a brother 
by the same father and mother, as disti’iguished from a h<df brothtr, 
which means a brother by one parent only. 

Beotiuir Jonathan A playful name for 

a man of the United States : e. g. An American Republic in stars and 
stripes was also represented Irom Yokohama ; and two brothtrs 
yonaihtn, one from Tokio, another frcrni Yokohama, supported their 
country-woman.— 'Japan Mail. 

Bcother quill aif ▼ft A feliow'author. 

Brotliec aalt a fellow-sailor. 

Brother shuttle a fellow-weaver. 

Brother atitoh JPnPWtft Ini^t A fellow-tailor. 

Brother string a fellow-violinist. 

Brother to ( ^ ^ Bom of the same parents with : «. g. 

You should remember that he rs brother to your own wife. ( ) 

) One similar in manners or traits of 
character to (another) : e g. He also that is slothful ,in his work is 
brother to hi-n that is a great waster.— B ible. 

Brother whip A fellow-coachman. 

(Bi) brought to bed of ¥11 Be delivered of : e. g, I sent for my 
wife who as s wn as she arrived ■was brought to bed o/two sons.— L aub. 

Brow-beat aijSf-tsftr iftfl 'sstf^s ^51. w fwi ^ vui Beat 
or put down by knitting the brows. 

Brown Bssa Hand-gun, musket. 

Brown bread ’WTfS Dark-coloured bread, especially 

a kind made of unbolted wheat flour : «. g. He would mouth with 
beggar though she smelt brown bread and garlic — Suaek!>P£ake. 

Brown* Jones* and Robinson wjCTTa Typical 

English gentlemen of the middle class : e. g. After the splendid revelry 
ui the mess table, Captains Brown, yones, and Robinson would turn out 
in all the glory of red cloth and gold braid.- English Magazi.ve. 
Brown study ; wt3|^ vt Absence of mind ; appaient 

thought, but real vacuity ; reverie : e, g. He was evidently in brown 
study at the time, and did not listen to you. 

Brush against C9l9 %t[ ^itRri Knock against (aaythingi 

with the tail ; come roughly in contact with. 

Brush along fwnTni C^if ^««1 Move swiftly on. [ lightly. 
Brush away wspni Get along. ^ fnl PF>it Remove 1^ sweeping 

Brush by in tttsit Move nimbly in haste coming in 

contact with ; move by so lightly as scarcely to be perceived : 0 , g He 
brush'd by me (r. e He touched me as be went quickly past;.— B rswer. 

Bru^ down 3m rpIri enn •tfiraH WH Rub down with a brush i «. y. 
Sweepers brush down the streets of Calcutta every morning. 
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Broab oflf apt ^ ^ Remove or gather by brushing • 

e g. Brush off the dust fro a the table. ▼rtl lt#1 

Cf^ ^ ^'991 Rem ive or carry away by an act like that of brush- 

>ng : go And tr«m the boughs brush off the evil dew.'— Shakespeare. 

Brash up fkn\ ftfai®. nfir?® ^ 

Paint, or make clean or bright with a brush ; cleanse or improve , renew. 

Brutam falmen [ Laftn ] A noisy but harmless 

threatening; an innocuous thunderbolt - e. g H is (the Pope’s) de- 
nunciations are but a brutum fulmen.’^lvat Standard. 

Babble oompsay c^t cvt"»trP( -eftrs «m5l 

^9 fartctFK Sw ▼f? ^ffinrl ’f? ait?R Oi^ 

A company starting with the sole object of enriching thems^ves 
at the expense of subscribers to a scheme of no value. 

Babble over S^srt^SI Overflow by raising bub- 

bles while boiling. (Hence] C3Ft«(, ?4 aTf^ gtVI 
Ifetri Be heaved up, t. e greatly excited, with anger, mirth, &c. 

Babble eoheme c?rre.^ ^sfsri ^Wcf? ^ 

sites CS eSF^"!®! *(t®1 4 SI ^ A project for getting mon^ from 

subscribers to a scheme of no value e, g. The whole scheme ( i. e. 
the Fenian raid on British America) was a collapsed bubble. — En&lisU 
New.spapek. [ tried to buckle in our enemy. 

Baokle m Tt; t^PlSI sttsi 'Sll<4*i*l 7S1 Close in : e. g. In the scuffle we 

Baokle on oae’s armoar STSS vsi. st>i^ ▼finri JRatTvK «Sl® 
t[9Sl Prepare oneself lor conflict e. g. a ae soldiers have been ordered 
to buckle on their armour, 

Baokla to ( f^fC® ) CJI^JITC? Apply to with vigour , engage 

in with zeal e. g (i) We should buckle to eve-vthing we take in 
hand. (2i Go, buikle lo the law.— Dr\dev. OTf^C^ VCH Apply 

one’s self to work in right earnest : e. g. We all buckled to with a will, 
doing four hours a day. — Haggard. 

Saokle with ( ) >l{^® ^ -SHIW ^tl Join in close combat against ; 
e. g. In single combat, thou shalt buckle with me — Shakespeare. 

3aff«ted about the world nn^niv Subjected to 

the trials of the world. 

log-bear An object of needless terror. 

ittild oastlea ia the air ilc^ 5^ ifis! "Wti ; eurfo 

ftroi ailRt ▼!! ; >fcsiircs( ^IWf Indulge in reveries ; form 

impracticable schemes . r g. You huve built ciules in the air long 
enough ; turn your attention now to something practicable. 

laild oa a qalokaaad acFl eifflig fVtCi ¥IRI ¥Xt Form impraileticable 
schemes : e g. Once more he had painfully to discover that he had 
been building on a quicksand.— F kovdz, 

alld up 4rRlt ^ ffitl Cf 111 Close up by building) as a door. iftHfi 
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C1^9rt, Vll Erect, as an edifice, reputctidh, &c. '*Ct<(Iffil¥ Pl^CI 
^91 ¥91 Edify Spiritually, as the church, ¥ 9^91^ ¥91 ; f)991 

¥^ 9¥l ¥91 Increase and strengthen.- settle or establish, and 
preserve : « g*. 1 commend you to God. and to word of His grace, 
which is able to i»tld you up.— Bible 
Bolld upon und — Same as Build on n qaloksand. 

Bulb of a The root of a hair, t. the part from which 

the hair originates. 

Bolb of ttiO eye ¥f¥C»ft«l¥ The eye-ball. 

Bulb out [Oisoltt*] 9991 Project ; be protuberant. 
BallinabhlnaBbop>ri<¥lf9f^ « ¥^fe¥9 91 c«it¥9C99 

9C91 9991 99^f^ 9Tf¥ A person amid totally unfamiliar and un< 
congenial surroundings ; a maladroit hand interfering with a delicate- 
bustness : *. g. Poor John he was perfectly conscious of his own 
ponderosity —more so perhaps than his sprightly m Jther-in-law gave 
him credit for. He felt like a bull in u china ihop , — English 
Magazine. 

Bull into { £¥19 ) 9991 wat9t9 ¥91 Plunge hastily into. 

Ball’d eye £9 £999 3 9991 9^91 ¥t¥r9 91^91 £9C9 49‘v 9Cy 9^9 

97 9ll^9^¥£9 A small cloud suddenly appearing, apparently *in 
violent motion, and growing out of itself. It soon covers the whole 

vault of the sky, and produces a tumult of wind and rain. $t79tf94 

99J99 99999 The centre of a target. 

Bully for you j 91919 ! Bravo ! 

Bolly-rook «r®t9¥ A blustering cheat. 

Bundle in 9991 9*^9919 9I ¥£91 ¥91 Plungt hastily - enter uncere- 
moniously . e g. i say. frank, 1 must have a dip ; 1 shall bunMe 
in . — Melville. 

Bundle off (9919 ¥firai £989l Send off in a hurry : e, g. Every 

one’s eye felt on the young man who was bundled oj/ hastily. 

Bundle one out neok and heels 9t£? 9t£9 9¥ ¥(49., '9lt<^ 9C¥9tC4, 
9f191C¥9 ^91 9tf99 £9891 Turn one out entirely and unceremoni- 

ously : *» g. ‘ i bundled him out neck and nceU." 

Bundle out ( ¥9¥^ 99Cytf^¥tC9) 9tf5< ¥f49 91 ar«91 Turn 
out quite unceremoniously : e. g. And the result was that the un- 
fortunate victim was bundled out in a twinkling.— D ickcns. 

Bung Up ftfl 91 f5*ir9 f99! 9¥ ¥91 Stop up with a bung. 9991 91 
¥fl9t CV91 Use up, as by bruinog or over-exertion ; exhaust or 
incapacitate lor action [ Law ] . *. g. rle fiad bunged up hts mouth that 
he SI ould not have spoken these three yq^rs.— Smeltum. 

Buoy up f®1*f ^ 91 oreil ; ¥11 Bear up or keep from sinking 

into despondency : e. g. The recollection of the epfffnase with which 

he had been greeted buoyed up his spirits.— Macaulay. WtfSnt 9^ 
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Rite above lihe a baoy : «. g. For rising merit will btuy ufi at last.— 
Fopx. 

BtUdUt 9/ttk aoi^i fjn The verse repeated to a song, or the r^om 
ti the theme at the end of each stansa $ the chorus : $. g. ‘O friends ! 
Stun not with blood the laurels you have gained— such is the burden 
seegv— CfRLYt*. 

pcoof apTtClV «Tl The onus of proof { the necessity or duty of 
prov.'r^ a fact or lacts in dispute on an issue raised between the 
parties in a cause ; [ fig. ) the necessity of proring an allegation : 
e. g. The burden ofproefon this point lay wholly on the defendant. 

Bordea on ( ▼frtte ) FWttH CS«St Impose on ; lay on [ Rare ] : 
e g. It is absurd to burden this act on Cromwdl and his party.— 
COLERIDGB. 

Burden with ( cetWf ^ %51 ^r«n Oppress 

with (anything grievous* ■ e g A wise government will as mdch as 
possible avoid burdening the country with taxes.— McMoRDiB. 

Buriei osuM ^ sor? «if^ vm w 

A form of coffin, usually of iron, made to close air-tightp for the 
preservation of a dead body. 

BorieL of an ass v(tcij 1 ci|ti ^ crevi No burial at all : e g. 

He shall be buried with the burial ^ an err, drawn and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem — ^Jbr xxii 19. 

Buridaa’e aos An ass between two 

haystacks ; an irresolute person, a waverer, a man without decision. 

[ Buridan was a Greek sophist, who maintained that if an ass were so 
placed between two haystacks of equ quality that he was at liberty to 
choose one or the other, he would be sure to starve himself to death. ] 

Bara » bole In one’e pocket ( 

'•W’tl PlpRf, Be veryetger to slip out of one’s 

hands, i. e., to be spent extravagantly (said of money* {c/, I 

Bnm blue fH<fl fwtl ▼fwl W Burn with a bluish flame like that 
of sulphur. 

Born daylight finretwr ^ ; «««»▼ ^ to ^ Light 

candles before it is dark ; waste time : e. g. Come, we burn duyltgAt, 
Ho !— Shakespeare. 

Bam dovrn ¥*1 Sa burn as to bn.. ' j the ground. 

Bam in (or into) ^f^Bl ^«rfTC¥ "fttll E»t into by burning, as fire. 

van ^ ) nw IFfim "vm Fix an 1 render durable, 

as colours, by means of intense heat. efiwi 

Cfevi Imprint indelibly on the mind. 

Barn oae»e bo»te frt itia , ’ll CFH f¥w ^ *IWIT 

TO •*IH ^ *ll CW1 ; cro *t1 W1\ Cut’ one s self 

off from all chance or means of retreat : stake everything on suMess : 
e. g. Then he took Che perforated cardboard- and tore that like*wisg. 

^ A 

10 
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into small pieces. **Now I have burmd my boats with a vengeance/ 
he added grimly,—>J. Payn* 

Bam on^a flagera [ Colloquial ] 

f5p|C*r ^ ^ WUl 9®^ unexpected trouble^ 

or suffer^ from interfering in other people's affairs, embarking upon 
speculationSfOr the like : e g. He has been bolstering up these rotten iron 
works too long 1 told him he would burn his fingers — **Mrs. Linton. 

Bum out fklV^ tfetn Burn till the fuel is exhausted and the fire 
ceases ; e, g. ‘‘I watched the fire till it burnt out.'" ^t^fl 

^ ^ Consume by burning . g. Must you with hot irons burn 
Out both mine eyes ?— Su\K£spe\re. 

Bum the oaudle at both ends ^ 

Overtax the energies so as to injure the health : e g. There are some 

students who are so foolish as to burn the candle at both ends* 

^FrtJ ^ Do two opposite things at one and the 
same time ( which is impossible ). 

Burn the midnight oil ntfti ^ ^ ^ ^ Study 

_ or work till a late hour at night. ^ ^ [torchlight. 

Bum the water ^rti ^ Spear salmon by 

Bum to ashes ^ ; cnrytfn CW1 Reduce to a^hes by 

burning * e. g. This shrieking girl last seen amidst the smoke and 
fire» last heard calling upon Christ, was burnt to ashes, — Dickens 

Burn up wn Consume entirely by fire. 

Burning question Pwof csitnr tcTWsrtK « 

srtOTt^sri 4filC^ A question that is being very keenly discussed ; a 
subject that causes general excitement . e g. The people like to be 
roused by red hot, scorching speeches ; they want burning questiofts, 
intolerable grievances — Besant. 

(A) Burnt ohild dreads the lire [Proverb] ^ PfljCV orq 

OfplEil^ ^ ^ A man is naturally afraid of having to do a thing that 
had been dangerous to him on a previous occasion. 

Burnt out Of home and house so ^ Driven out 

of a dwelUng« or warehouse, &c«, by the burning of it* 

Burst forth ^Tt Issue forth suddenly : e, g* Tears, such as 

angels weep , burst forth —Milton. 

Burst in 3W?lt ^ *sjm Enter suddenly by force or violence : 
e, g. As we were sitting in the parlour, the servant suddenly burst in 
with the terrible news that our cook-shed had caught fire. 

Burst into tfjrK TVI Break forth into ( action ) suddenly : e, g* 
As she read the adven tuiys of Don Quixote, she burst into fits of 
merry laughter, cats iRt Break or rush in with force or 

violence : e. g. News was brought that a bear had burst into the 
vineyard and was laying waste the vines — BRiWSR. 

Btmlloto blossom trevt Begin to blossonu 
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Bunt Into tean C¥^ Pall a-crying : #. g. Her feelings gave 

way, and she burst into tears — T uaceeray. 

Burst open Open by breaking : e. g The thief burst 

open the door and entered the room. [ See Bant out ] 

?e!n Issue suddenly ; come from a retired or hidden place into a more 

open view ^ e g A river bursts out of a valley. Tt&tl ^ as, to burst 
out crying, laughing, ^c. : r. g. He burst out laughing. — I hackeray. 

Burst out into ^Tl 5lf^ Ttf^ira ^ ♦tlfinU <sr^ 

Break forth suddenly into ( some action ) : e^ g. For 
some minutes they worked long in sil ence, until at length he burst 
out into a loud laugh Dickens. 

Burst up [ CoUoquU | [ Verb ] 5^111 Explode. C^Sfm 

Fail, l^ome bankrupt. [ Noun ] ‘C^’ 

Collapse ; failure. 

Burst upon CWTU 5«!I1 ?1 Issue forth 

suddenly and with violence, or to fall upon suddenly : e» g. At length 
a light burst upon him. — S miles. 

Bury in oblivion Wholly 

forget •^e,g They buried in oblivion their old differences. 

Bury the hatohet ^ 

Lay aside the weapons of war, 

forget injuries, and make peace • let by-gones be by-gones : e, g. 
Buried was the bloody hatchet. — Longfellow. 

Business card Wltcini ^1# A card on ^ hicb is printed an ad- 

vertisement or business address. 

Busy at ( C^]^ Vtrtj ) Deeply engaged in : e. ( 1 ) The boy is 

busy at his lesson. ( 2 ) They are all busy at work. — McMoanis. 

Busy with ( ^Irtl ) Attentively employed in : e. g. The girl is 

buy with her knitting.— M c Mordie. 

BatlbrCc^ni^l )^srt5^'5s (C^)®rt^lC5t Were it not for ; had it 
not been for >?«r/ 0 r him the match wouH tever have taken 

place.— T HACK BRA Y. 

Bat JtUt CWVH Only just now •, e g. He is but just come. 

But me no buta ntrt ¥<I1 Jtm Speak dearly and to the 

point. 

Butt end «ltf ; CHW Thicker end : e g. 

Amen , and make me die a good oldnnan ! 

That's the b»U end of a mother's blessing.— S hakbsI^bArc. 

Batter one^e breed eff mtn «feit : fN cvRt Secure a comforuble 
living ; feather one’s nest : e. g. He has nmnaged to ieiter his 
inm ptetty well.— Trollops. 
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Battar one** bread oa both aide* 

Live a most deotot aod comfortable life : e. At _ soon as he 
can work it, he marries the richest f;al £xirlj in all his flock, an i 
then his bread is buttered on both sides — iIa|,iburton. 

Boj a honaa over oaa*a head ^c« ^ 

TV siavt Purchase a house, let out by the landlord to a 
tenant, while the tenant is still in occupancy. 

Battardjr klaa— A kiss with one’s eye lashes, that is, stroking the chmk 
with one’s eye-lashes. [ conversation. 

Batcoa-hoia oaa -^>nitta vfisi vvl Bore one wUb 

Boj* a pig in a poke ^ arfVff crtH 7 ^ Purchase a thing 

without seeing it, or knowing definitely its quality or value : e. g. They 
are surely fools who buy a ptg in a poke. 

Bap fi>r ( cata fpiT ) 3PV fit Purchase at ( a price ) ■ e. g. ( i) She has- 
bought the pony for fifteen pounds- (ai Hem bought it for ten pice. 
Bay for a mere nothing ( or for a aoag ) \c«ir 9V Tit Purchase 
(a thing) at a nominal or very low price. 

Bay litom or of ( ) fqy? ;yg vat Purchase from : «. y. I have 

bought this book from a pedlar. [ by coaxing others. 

Buy honour with flattery cyfarc^fr inn Vfl Procure honour 

Bay in CVWtf^I VWW ^ Vtaafcai Wxl a*# Vtl Purchase a stock or part- 
nership : e. g. I have bought in several shares of the Bengal Spinning 

Mills. ( anr/tfr ) wt vat Buy back at an auction 

on behalf of the owner. 

BayolfeKftH^ op»t«rc*l ’rt vata ftfra val Obtain rdease 

of ( a person ) from military service by payment of money. VI 

^^CVtt daHtlat a?9V® VH Cause (a person) to change sides or opinions, 
or to cease from hostility, by giving some consideration : e. g. It waa 
not Walpole's practice to buy ojf enemies Macaolw. 

Bay on oredit ( or tiok ) iftci Vilpr VIl Purchase ( a thing ), on a 
promise, in fact or in law, to make payment at a future day : e. g. 
1 have bought this book on credit. 

Bay out cvmtlini vfnw vi cvtv v«liti vtci npii cvm ^ H vftn 

aiVIt Purchase the share or shares of a person in a stock or fund, or, 
partnership, by which the seller is separated from the company 
and the purchaser takes his place ■ e, g, 1 have bought oat my 

friend’s share in the Hattras Indigo concern. kVtl VH, VtVVJPWI 

Redeem or ransom : e. g. Not being aUe to buy out his life, dies 
ere the weary sun set.— SHAKEsrsARa. 

Bi;^ oyer-— Same as Boy off* which see. 

Bay op yf yfni aravi Exhaust the supdy of by purchase : 4 *g» 
1 bought up all the goods imported by him tl^s month. 

Byalimf oli«lk{drtoiigoi)alka}eR)|f By a oonsideMhle ^ 
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tance. Indisputably t certainly ; e. g. He is 

not fit for my drawin{(>room, by a long Reads. 

By a parity of reasoaing ^ ^npitci By a sinlibr 

process of reasoning : *. g. If two countries, equal in all other res* 
pects,* differ soldy in this— that in one the national food is cheap 
and abundant, and in .he other scarce and dear,— the population of 
the former country will inevitably increase more rapidly than the 
population in the latter. And ty a parity of reasoning, t!tio aytt&ge 
rate of wages will be lower in the former than in the latter.— Buckle. 

By a stroke of the pen oftm, ^ ^ ftPmit 

By writing only a few word« ( u e.. without much effort ) : e. g. 
The Punjab, like Scinde, was turned dy a stroks of the ptn into a 
British Province.— Kate. 

By acoident Accidentally ; quite unexpectedly ; by cbance : 

e. ga It was by mere accident that he trod on my foot. 

By all means By . the adoption of every 

means at one’s command ; without fail ; certainly : €* g. You should 
by ull mians do your best to win a scholarship. 

By and by ; ^|S|^ Presently | very soon : e. g. By and by he 

came running towards me. — Defoe. ^ Immedi- 

ately ; at once ( Obsolete ) • e g. When persecution atiaeth because of 
the word, by and by he is offended. — Bible. 

By any manner of meana «sRFtc?r, In any y^ay ; on any 

account : e. g. He was determined to have the possession of it by any 
manner of means. 

By any means Of In a y way whatsoever : e. go If by 

at^y means they might attain to Phenice.-^ Bible. 

By appointment H accordance with an 

arrangement previously made by mutual agreenicnt : e g. He waited 
in the woods by appointment , — Carlyle. 

By birth By descent - by parentaee : e, g. (i) He is a 

barber by birth. ( 2 / They were ail gentlemen by birth. — Macaul.aYp 

By obanoe bR Accidentally ; without design : e, g. By some 

chance you walked into the very room I was sitting in. — D ickbns. 

By oonseqnenoe ; ▼fCSRFtcaf^ Consequently • e. g. Water is 
nineteen times lightei, And CO nineU'^t times rarer than 
gold.~NBWToN. . ( by day, — SHAKBSPEARa. 

By day twon In the day time : e, g, 1 never saw the heavens so dim 

By default tSffSfl fviR ^ centra For non-appearance in 

court on the appointed day ; #• g. Judgment must therefore go against 
him by defautt. — Macaulay. 

By degrees apcif Gradually ; st^ by step :e,g. (t) I shall learn it 
by degreeso’^HAKas^EAuao (2) **Fme decrees and beautifully less.** 

By dittt of ( C¥ts| ftft ) ifVOT ^ AlttR Wf By the force nr o|^ration of : 
Ee g*. Disraeli earned his position by dint 0/ patient industry^— S mklbs* 
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By ear [Im mutie\ ( >iWc<ii,— TO 

By means of the ear only, and not with the help of notation. 

BylMrmeaiisorftmlirrTO^i^^ 

By any means whether honest or dishonest : *. g. Lady Macbeth 
cared only to arrive at greatness, iy fair means or foul. 

By tu } TOTf To a very large extent • very much : e. g. The 

Whigs held by far the largest share of power.— Macaulay. 

By fite Irregularly. 

By andstarto^ttPFfi «rtfVil ^ By in- 

tervals of action and repose e g. Higher mathematics is a subject 

__ not to be pursued by fits and starts. ^ 

Bj totOB ttfoiroamataDoea toTO TOtrt • TOTtSCy Under the influence 
of one’s own circumstances ‘eg I wats at last obliged ly force of 
circumstances to abandon the project. 

By>gones Pw* Past events e. g. Let bygones be hy-gones. 

By halvas ^<11 Partially, not thoroughly r. g Clive was 

not a man to do anything by halves —Macaulay. 

Bg hand ynTOt With the * hand, in distinction from instrumentality of 
any other thing or animal * e. g. He was told to carry the bag by hand. 

By heart tr^ac*f In the closest or most thorough manner ; as, to learn 
by heart : e,g. Composing songs for fools to get by heart.--Pon. 

By hook or by orook OT)I*f vftrft Anyhow ; by any means, direct 
or indirect : e. g. By hook or by crook he ultimately gained his object. 

By impUoation TOtitTO ; cn tanf fi f fli rrvM vfiffl TOP ^ TO 

Not expressly but indirectly : in an implied manner ■ e. g. By this 
treaty, the two powers bound themselves, not in express words, but by 
the clearest impiuatten, to make war on England.— M vCa ulay. 

By incdkaa toi to ; . 9TO: Step by step t by slow 

degrees: e. g, 1 see I must wring the story from thee by inches — 
■Soott 

By Jlagp L or By tha living jingo ! [ i/a«y ) "ITO TOT TO 

This it a jocular oath without any definite meaning . e. g. We don’t 
want to fight | but by jingo, if we do. we've got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, we’ve got the money too. — P ofulak ^ng. 

By land iPITO Over the land, in contradistinction from water. 

By-law CTO TO vl tout yps A private law of a city, 

town, or association . e. g. There was like-svise a law to restrain the 
bydavts, or ordinances of a corporation.— B acon. 

By laaps and btmnda to TOTOTOlfintci. <m TOttn By start- 
lingfy rapid stages : e. g. The price of food-stufis has, in tha course 
of these few years, increased by leafs and bounds. 

By Uttla and Uttla 4^1 ; TO TO Inch by inch ; by degrees . 

e. g. By hale used tittle he rose to great distinction in society. 
BymaittfbrmTOTO^ «|[«TOTOt.«n»rTOl>rTOtci By mere force 
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or sheer force ; by violent effort : e. g. That Maine which iy main 
force Warwick did win.— S hakespkarb. 

By means of (Cet^) ^itSl Having recourse to (some means! ; through 
the instrumentality of ; e. g. They got up petitions and addresses and 
tried to inflame the populace by means of the press and the pulpit. — 
—Macaulay. 

By might and main With the utmost exertion of strength : 

e. g. It was only by might and main that 1 was able to de the work* 

By name ^ ^ f^rf^ Uttering fhe name of one ; hav- 

ing the name of : e. g, 1 called to him by name. 

By nature Naturally ; e,g (i) Vidyasaifar was kind by nature. 

( 2 ) I am, by nature^ of a frank and unreserved disposition. — K ate. 

By night At night: e. g. (i) The man decamped with all 

the money by night ( 2 ) He left in a small boat by GoldsiAth. 

By no manner of means cwt^ an Under no circumstances 

whatever : e. g. He was, by no manner ofmeans^ to be induced to go. 

By no means cwt^ ifC? ; Not in the slightest degree ; 

most certainly not : e. g. The wine on this side of the lake is by no 
means so good as that on the other.— A ddxson. 

By one’s elbow »rc9r (mirWT 

By the side of one , behind one (backing him) e g. She was always 
by my elbow ^ helping me in diverse ways. 

By one’s father’s side As regards the male parent : /• /. He 

is, by his f therms side, a Norman, 

By one’s mother’s side As reg. ds the female parent i e.g. By 

her mother's side, Miss Lily was of royal descent. 

By one’s self (or itself j ; Pl#C-( Alone ; seouestered : e.g. Pary, 

leave us to go there by oursehes.^^DiCKES^. 

Without the help of any other person or thing ; e. g. He has 
worked out the sum by himself. 

By order of By the command of* eg. Scarcely had they 

arrived, when th ey we re seized by order o/lhe Chancellor.— Buckle. 

By profession By occupation or calling ; e. g. He burst out 

laughing : so did the attorney, although by ptofession a serious maa. 
— Thackeuay. 

By reason of ( • 3tWW On account of * Spain is thin 

sown of people partly by reason of the sterility of tne soil. — B aco.v, 

By return of post ORT^ By the first mail that leaves after 

the receipt of the letter ; without dday : e, g. Pope revenged himself 
for the outbreak of spleen by return of post . — Macaualy. 

By right ( or rights ), or By good right 9tV5: ; 

RiKhtly : properly •. e.g. (i) He should himself use it by rights 
CuAUcuit. ( 2 > I sho uld have been a woman by right.-^SUAKKsesA'nti, 

By right of ( ^ siipitCI By reason of some title inherited or acqu- 

ired through : 0 , g Nobody could laretend that William had Suc c eeded' 
to the regaUoffice by rigkt o/bitth.»MAcaui.AY; 
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By roU cwm sn ) By mere repetition (mthout un- 

derstandingt ; by heart ; /. y. The parrot has learned to utter these 

words 4y we. 

By rule of thumb erm ^ ww ^ 

) In a rouKh and readv practical manner, found by experience to 
be most convenient. ( See Bale of thumb ]. 

By eheer fbroe ctnm irtcn cetci With the exertion of physical strength : 
e. je. It was sheer force that I was able to extricate the man from 
the grasp of my friend. 

By snatohes ew ew atfttl J jprar By short fits ; at intervals : e. y. 
Whether he took any sleep by snutches or sat with his eyes wide open 
all night, certain it is that 'he kept his cigar alight. — Di.;KBns. 

By atarte aiteftie atlt By sudden, spasmodic efforts : e, g. Nature 
does nothi.ng iy starts and leaps, or in a hurry — L’Estrangb 

By atealth ^C*t ; cslftcg Secretly, as is done by a thief '■ t g Do 

good by stealth and blush to find it fame.— P ofb. 

By auffaranoo “orl^ By a seat of negative consent ; 

tacitly '■ f g- In process of time, sometimes by sufferance, sometimes 
bv special iWve and favour, they erected to themselves oratories.— 
Hooker. 

By that ( or the I time 45'aci About that ( or the I time ; n >t later than 
that f or the ) time • e g fly the time the family assembled for break- 
fast he had done enouyh to break the neck of tne day’s work.— Smiles. 

By the board [ Nautical )— Over the board, or side * e. g The mast 
went by the board — Tottev. 

By the bye epuryca ; ; 'Bmtri vm' *rc5Cf In passing f-. g. 

I must own. by the bye 1 had Strong doubts about the authenticity 
of the painting. — Irving. 

By the ears trftnH Seizing the ears e. g. Oo not pull him Ai hir 
ears. At variance ; quarrelling ‘ /. g. The Baronet 

and his brother had every reason for being by the sorr.— T hackskw 

By the father’s ( or molher’a » side ^ By des t nt 

through one of the parents I either father or mother \ ■. e. g. He was, 
by x\\e father' s side cousin of three earls.— Ma<' lULSY. f sale 

By the gross CsitlS srt*, ; nit’lflft ^iC’f By the quantity ; at whole- 

By the head [ Xaut-cal ] utrTcwi eic'rel fsnnpi^ 

Having the bows lower than the stern ; — said of a vessel when her 
head is lower in the water than her stern. 

By the light of ( cvbi fypi ) With the help of the 

knowledge derived from : e. g We see his story by the tight of 
much new information -Macaulay. 

By the rood ff>lT By the cross [ A phrase formerly used In swear- 
ing ] : e. No, by the rood, not fo.— S raKespeake. 

By the same token erftrm, Further in corroboration ; fur- 

ther more ; moreover : e, g. 1 caught two of ttie{r inflammatory 
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speeches in this very house. By the same token, 1 :3c»t them to the 
executioner at Marseilles, with a request that he would burn them 
pubHdy.-^Rsaos. 

By toe side of ( cet*! f¥pi ) ^Itw. trtci Beside • neat e .jf. 

He was discovered alone sittinf; by the side of a brook.— S ouths^. 

(CSTSI ^ ¥Wtre J|^f»Rtf In comparison with e. ^g. These 

petty troubles were of small importance hy the side of the immediate 
pressing perils.— F roitdb ( \ In the same rank 

with . e g. We may place him fairly as a prose writf^r by the site of 
Demosthenes. Cicero, or Tacitus.— Kixgsley, 

By the sly In a sly or secret 

manner ; t. g Gazed on Hetty’s charms by the sly. — G Eliot. 

By the Stern men’ll 

Having the stern lower than the bowsa 

By the strong hand By force. 

By the way 'W On the wav e g We walked back, side by side, 
saving viry little more by the w y, — Dickens. . 

^^5 CSf5T By the I'ne . in pass ng e. g But this observation 
I only make by the w^^ — Addisov. 

By then By the time that about that time e. g. He will 

have ly then got to the other side of the river. 

By this [Colloquial] At the time when this hap- 

pened e. g. By this. John had his hand on the shutters — 

SlEVIi vsov 

By this mean Bv this means or measure e, g You may be 

able, by this mean, *to view your own scientific acquirements — 
Coi KRIDOE 

By this time About now now that so mi'ch time has elapsed 

e g He must have by this time reached the Railway Station* 

By-time Leisure time. 

By turns Alternately , one after 

another , in succession ^ g He played all the instruments b • 
turns, and thus acquired a ron^siderahle know1ed;^e of this art — 
Smilks irW At intervals e.g. They feel Av iuteis the bitter 

change. — M ilton 

By virtue of ( cvrt Through the force 

or influence of ; by leas ju of on account of : r. g* He was by vtrtue 
of his oflSce visitor of Magdalene College — Mac vllay. 

By water Over water, in contradistinction from land ’ #. 

From Whitehall h»» came yoiUrto take his trial.— Dii rbnn. 

By-way ^nwtfil A private and obscure way 

By wayof(CVt5f Via f. g. The overland route 

to London passes by way of Brindisi, (cvt^ f%pf) In the mannei 
or form of • as r../. I must add a line by w.y of postscript to my 
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last— CowpCR. ( CVlwr )■ ^«tar ? ( C¥M fvpl ) WS With a view 
to; for the purpose of : t.g. The curate took off bis hat and bowed 
by way a/ farewell. — ^Thackeray. 

By -wordHtf^tt W ant? A common sabring, a proverb. <8*f- 

IrtC’ni An object of common derision . 

By word <^mouth ?C<nr ’jpf Orally ; verbally : e. g. These 

things have been handed down to us by word of mouth. 

By-work ^tC*M Work for leisure hours. 

Bysantilie Ghuroh— The Eastern or Greek Church. 

Bysantine empire— js'M ^ttc»nt j f l 4 * it 3 < tyT The 

Eastern or Greek empire (rom 395 to 1433 A. D. 

ByBantine historians iIllTnfnJ csr^TWl The series of 

Greek Chroniclers of the Byzantine Empire down to its fall in 1433 
A. D. 


c 

(A) Oabal Wf, A faction { an intrigue. 

(To) Oabal ^ to intrigue, to plot. 

(A) Cabbage garden patriot A coward. 

Oabin-boy srWCTnr A boy servant who waits on the 

officers or those who live in the cabin of a ship. 

Cable’s length ifWm: it* A 

maritime measure of 600 to 720 feet. 

Cadmean letters — ^The letters of the Greek alphabet. From a Greek 
legend that they were introduced by Cadmus, the legendary founder 
of Thebes. 

Cadmean victory ct inarbwctr ftftrs « face t »tvt^ wfe f« A 

victory that damages the victors as much as the vanquished. 

Caesar’s wife mnst be above euspioion [Provorb] ttsi'ertTti !>fl3 

W#t '5 ^tl WtVgv I [The name of Pompela having been mixed 
up with an accusation against P. Clodius, Ca.‘sar divorced her { not 
b^use he believed her guilty, but because the wife of Caesar must 
not even be suspected of crime.— Brewer]. 

Caesarian operation — The extraction of a child from the womb by 
cutting the abdomen. Julius Caesar is said to have been thus brought 
into the world. 

Cakes and ale tffam T’tT AH the good things of life. 

Calculate on or npon ( cat? fap ) ^*1? vit Rely on , depend on t 
e g. We should not calculate much on the help of others, fam 

wit Expect with confidence : e,g, Men who caleulote 
grealty 0'« the bounty of others have sometimes to feel the pangs 
of despair. { the week and the month. 

Oalendw olook kt*l A clock that shows the days of 
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Oaleadar months ^ Months as adjusted in the common 

calendar . [ calendar months* 

Oalendar ( or Oivil or Xiogal ) year A period of tarelve 

Calendar years Period of life, especially a^e or old age. 

Calflove Attachament, between a boy 

and a girl of immature age % juvenile passion : e. g. Twas no fiery furnace 
kind of calf love on my part, but a matured and sensible admixture 
of gratitude and sincere affection.— Sala, 

Caligraphio art oftfe ^ ^ cwtir fvsl The 

art of writing very minutely and yet clearly. 

Call a bond fetvl C?etrl Give notice that the 

amount of the bond will be paid 

Call a meeting val, ^ejPrilcv ^ v?l Convene a 

meeting • e, g A general meeting of the peers was called to deli^rate 
on the form of an address to the king. — Macaulsy. 

Call a party «rvtsr Cry 

aloud the name of a party m open court and command him to come 
in and perform some duty 

Call a spade a spade cvbf ^ ^ W 

^ Call things by their right names without circumlocution ; say the 
right thing * e, g He must not be afraid of using common words and 
must call a spade a spade. — Helps. 

Call (or Name) after one vbjture sfhR Designate in imita- 

tion of the name of one give the same name as one bears : e, g 
Buxton never forgot her counsel ; he named one of his daughters after 
Smiles. 

Call at (a place) 7[^c^ W9 ( CVPr ^ ^ Pay a short visit to ; 
e g On the day appointed, Fox cdied at Burke’s house. — Morlby. 

Call attention to ( cvt^f fwtnr ) < 21 ^ vul Draw or 

invite attention to (somethmgi ^ He ailed my attention to what 
I had previously said on the subject. 

Call away WWRV Vifl Divert the mind of 

Call back '•rW Summon back : e, g. The King changed 

his mind and called the Major bick — Dickens. Withdraw * 

e g When he saw that he was mistaken, he called his arguments 
back. [ a decoy* 

(A) Oaii-bird Cf ^ c K?- A bird trained as 

(The) Oall boy 'iT%TOfmpnt’*rtPrc*TJrai^ gtwi owgtg 

OFN 1lt*nF A boy employed to warn actors that their appearance on 
the stage is about to come due. 

Ooll down gT^I Shout, directing the voice downwards ; 

as, to call dov* the shaft of a m'nc. ftgl Invoke ; 

pray for : « What could I then do but c*ll dam. the blessing ol 
God on my dying child ? 

Gall fat ^ «n(C«t<r ^ Call at one’s house and request : 

.. y. I ealhd fat my friend to accompany me. 5tatit Adc for t e, g. 
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I hastily wrote a prescription and /or sueh assistance as might 

be within reach.— WARaa*'. C9t? ^F^TVl VtSVt ; CfStd Require: 

• ^ 
e. r* A report was caUid for from the new ^ Res jdent. — K ayc. 

^ ir®7| Demand j require : r. /.sHis crimes ctM for punish- 

menc.— McMo«<me 

OaU for trompa cif*r^c<wnr 'Sqq ^ cwi t%anr qtficc’s 

I..ay down such cards at a whist as would induce one's partner to lead 
a trump. 

Call forth ; nfil^r^RTl Brlnj? or summon 

to action ; require the exercise of : ^ g. Danger culed forth foititude. 
—Goldsmith. 

Call in ( ^ Collect ( old debts ) : a. Some business- 

hou<te$ call in their accounts every three months, — M cMordib. 

nfir® ’’nrt withdraw from circuliiti^n : e, /. The duty of 
the executors was to ri// in the impure coin. — Froude. TO 

CTOIfl Summon to one’s aid ; 
invite to come together : r. /. The commons were called ij».— Macau- 

i.tY, 

Send for la professional man) : t g. Your 
father is very ill ; you should call in a doctor at once.—McMORDCB. 

C?8El Invite to come in 

Call in question Tl ^ Express doubt about ; treat as 

not entitled to belici or confidence : #. g Hi"* religion has been called 
in question by Johnson and Boswell.— '^a Irving. 

Call into action- See Gall into play. 

Call into existence ’Hi. ^ ftn sfl ^ ^ ^ 

Cause to ex’st : e, g The sleepless energies of Napolean might, as 
with a magician*s wand, c til fleets t^^fo existence in no time.— A bbot. 

Call into notice 'Wlf\ Bring into notice or 

observation • e. g, I shall call this matter into the Headmaster*s notice. 

Call Into play ( or action ) vttAl ♦ffinFpRI ^ Bring into operation 
or exercise : e g. The emergency of the occasion made him call into 
play all his latent faculties. 

OftU fit) eqaere tijn 

Regard tan account, &c.) as even or settled, having no balance left : 
*,g. 1 don't think 1 ever did Rogers any wrong, and I never did think 
so ; but if I did do it— if t did— I’m willing to alt it square, if I never 
see a cent of money back again. — ^H owblls. 

Ohll BMnes qtH ^9 ^It^ dfSIt Address fone) by contemptuous 

or reproachful names ; abuse : e g Htt flew into a tremendous passion 
and calud him all manner of namts.-^ Dickbhs. 

Cell of fh« honee [ Zegishtire MU $ } aibl fflill '■fWW 

A calling over the names of the irembers to discover who are present, 
or for any other purpose : «. /. There were but few tneiiibm who 
responded to the ref/ of th* kouum 
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Oftll off Olvfi^CO Turn »«r»y ; divert : «, g. The noise outside 

c tiled off my attention. Summon away ; a In the 

chase, when the dogs are on the wrong uack, the hunt»nian cuUs ihe>u 

fljf.— BMtWtR. 

■CaU offtho doip Vlftm oron Break up a disagree* 

able conversation. _ 

Call on or upon ^ JTTOR op oil Pay a short visit to : ^ g. 

1 celled om Lord Lansdowne last Sunday.— Macaulay. ^ 

Appeal to ; request ; invite : «. g. In the war with the 
Mahrattas ue was first catled apo* to try his hand at gener^ help. — 

Smilks <rtf^ OKI Kl KtUKl Sulicit payment or make a dem and f rom ; 
e. g. The creditor called upon his debtors for his debts. OtCOI OKI 
Require authoritatively : e. g They were found at their posts, ready 
for any service which they might be celled upon to perform.— 4 (aye. 

KWKIlfw oKkI Kl OKI Pr^ to : e. g. Call upoa Me in the day 

of trouble ; 1 will deliver thee — Biblb. 

Gall outiStorKCK OH Call or utter loudly ; shout : e. g. The belLman is 
ealling out something, but I cannot hear what it is. — McMoaoit. 

KJKK Ot^ltK OKI Summon to fight ; challenge : e. g. He eJled out his 

opponents to come out. OtCUK OP KtftK OtftCP OtCKO OKI Authori- 
tatively require to come forth (as for service) : r. g. The king called out 
the 5th Lignt inf4ntry. 

Gall out the militia oa "la otKl -stoo ^ K tK octrtKoK PKstftrs 
^KPf^CO OlOH OKI Order the militia to get under arms. 

Gall out to ?f^OtK ofinn Sfol Call or ad.4ress (any one) very loudly : e. g. 
As soon as he came within hearing, 1 calecJ out to htm by name. — 
Goldsmith. 

Call over (C^ttCV^ Tl ^ ^ Read out the names (of persons 

or articles in a lisi> in their order : o. g. T'he list of members was 
called over , — Macaulay. 

Gall over the ooala [ Colloquial ] CKtKtCKtn OKI. f^SKPtK OKI Blame * 
reprimand, censure -eg He affronted me once at the last election 
by callings freeholder of mine over the cotl$. — M. Edgbwortu. 

Call the -roll COIK Otf^lOtf P CSltoRfCitt KtK Plot Call over the list of 
names : e, g. The manager has done calling the roll of the labourers. 

Gall to or unto iSbptPCK Ptot Address (any one , in a loud voice : e. g. 

(1) Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water pouts.— B ible. 

(2) He ceMed to him over and over again, but got no answer. — 
Dickens. ( COtK PICK Kl •tor ) OtPItP OKI Invite or summon to fill or 
occupy (a place) : $. g, Frederic was caUed to royalty and empire under 
the auspices of the greatest of the Roman pontiffs.— Fkerman. 

0*U to Moount tiPItK Kl KtKT Kt KtltPKl, PKKi Ptfl KiPKI 

Require < one ) to submit an explanation j demand an tttptaBation 
from : e, g. A king who might be checked and have Ins miidsters 
ctlltd to aetount, was but a king in name.— G rrem* 

Gall to ndad PH PH $ 'fRwcK PtKlK Pit Recall} revive ia raemecy s 
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e. S’. These observations calltd to mind a little domestic story o( which 
1 was a witness.— I RV1.NG. 

Galled to one*« last Aoooant Dead. , 

Call to order Jrst^rc<a csttawtsr *19 ^ 

e Ht CT t ej fm sfl m, ^ '»t4Rr 9«(t ’itfi 9finn» 99 

^ Require authoritatively to coma to order, a 

person who is transgressing the rules of a society : e. g But in truth 
It mattered little whether he called transgressors to order or not.— • 
Macaulay. 

Gall to the bar 9t^I CWf} Admit (one) 

to practise in courts as a lawyer, pleader, e barrister : e <l| There 
are four Inns in England empowered tO>ar// persons Mr 
'Special pleaders* are persons who have been railed to the bar, 

but who do not speak as advocates. — B kewek. 

^CS eftCTl Summon to take trial before a tribunal : e. g One 
young Whig member used language so hot that he was in danger of 
being called to the iaf.— M acaulay. 

Call up "Sni*! ▼id ; *5r3i*W 9^1 Remember : bring into recollection . 

e. g It is difbcult to call up the events ol tei years ago.— M«; Mo rime. 

f^5T3 fVs^ 3f9 ^ Bring into action or discussion e g. 

The law members have called up a draft bill before the l.egislative 
Council. 

Caller Herrings— Fresh herrings. 

Callous to 'SRtS : Insensible to ; r. g. ‘it is an immense bless- 

ing to be perlectly callous to ridicule.*' 

^ 1 be ) Calves of our lips 9 f^, 9^ Offenog ut praise. [ A Biblical 
expression Calves were object.* of sacrifice ; hence. Calves of the l‘fs 
means offerings by words of the mouth. ] 

Cambridgeshire nightingales «ft<n (^9 Edible frogs. 

Camp bedstead <n9vl ^ 9^«l 9? 771 A light bedstead 
that can be f.jlded up into a small space for easy transmission. 

Gamp oahdle-stiok— A bottle j or a soldier’s bayonet 

Camp ohair C7 C7?t7l 9^71 9^ 771 7t7 A light chair that can be folded 
up compactly for easy transmission. [ (kc. 

Camp'foUovcNca Nonocombatants, such as servants, carriers, 

Camp oat 7171 91M17 91^77717 Tit Lodge in a camp in the open : e. g. 

They ctmped out at night, under the stars.— W Ikving. 

Canarp, bird 7C7?t Jail-bird. 

Candidate ibr (CTtlflTCTf) ettf Applicant for: e. g. There were 
several candidates for baptism.— WsBSTBK. 

Candla-bolder TmtllTfH Abettor : e. g. ni be candte>holder and look 
on.— S hajkbspxabx* 
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OuidleiaM day— The and of February, when, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there is a candle procession, to consecrate ail the candles which 
wilt be needed in the church during the year. The candles symtelise 
Jesus Christ, called “the light of the world”, and a light to lighten the 
Gentiles. It was the old Roman custom of burning caudles to the god- 
dess Februs, mother of Mars, to scare away evil spirits. 

On CandUmas-doy 

Candles and candlesticks throw all away.— B kewer. 

Oandlea of the Night Stars. 

Oaae SOgar Sugar made from the juice of the sugar-cane. 

Oaniae appetite *lfVv A morbidly voracious appetite, as 

that of a dog •. e.g. A cantne abpuiU is nothing short of a maladv. 

Osnine letter— The letter “r” . 

Oanine madaese tfsrtsy Hydrophobia. 

Oanine tooth irhra. *ltc»ra ^ A tooth situated between the incisor 
and bicusped tooth, usually the third tooth from the front on each side 
of each jaw. 

Cannot away with [Coiloquul] n? ^ *tnit ; f*ri ^ Be unable to 
put up with ; detest : e g. Couriers and ladies' maids, imperials and 
travelling carriages, are an abomination to me ; I cannot aw»y with 

them.— Hughes, 4fsC5 Be unable to give up or dis- 

pense with : e. g. Poor Dick could not away with King Charles’ head. 

Cannot but c^t^f <irif3Fr5 3|1 .9?ii*f fWi Cannot 

help (doing something) ; must ■ e. g. I cmnot ftur condemn his conduct 
in this affair. 

Cannot help (doing a thing) ▼rsf sn sffiral tn sfl Cannot but : 
c,g. 1 could not help laughing at what he siid.— Tbackeeay. 

Caunobhelp itc^ f^ctni Sfl ^ 71^1 «(t?l mi There 

is no remedy for it : ♦. g. We deal plainly only wnen we cannot kelp 
it . — DICK^NS. 

Canterbury tale wwcp A cock-and-bull story. 

Canting orew cstc^ tfsr Beggars, gypsies, and thieves dtc. 

Cuivas a aubjeot cm ^ ▼find ▼▼tttl Strain a subject 

• through a he mp st rainer, *. t., to sift it. 

(Oanyaa city Military encampment. [ degree in Scotland. 

[To) Cap a person f5|tftsl«iw ^Pl orest Confer a University 

Dap a story ct ng ^ gitwsl ▼fim 

^ ▼tm ▼s ▼find me wfiregg gfirg ▼fipsi iw wn Relate 

a story havtnfif some reference or similarity to the one which has just 
been told, and exceeding it in point or decree of improbability : s, 
There are some men indeed who are very apt to cap stories. 

Oap^MQttttinteQce srWV Bowiog acquaintance. 

Dap and balls ▼petffTfiregg The characteristic marks of s pro- 

fessional fool or jester ; e g. One is bound to speak the truth as far as 
one knows it. whether one mounts a ctp and htlis or a shovel-hat.— 
Thackbray. 
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Gap and feather days etaie'fl Chadhood : «.y. Here I wu got into the 
scenes of my etp^^nd-ffthtr days.— >CosBaTT. 

Oep«-pia From head to foot. 

(The) Gap flta ^KvtCl The allosibn hiu or suits. 

Gap in Most submissively : «. g. When the Lieute* 

nant-Governor came here on inspection tour 1 saw the District Magis* 

trate waiting on him cap in k.nd, In an atti- 

tude of submission like that of a beggM or of one asking for some 
favour : e.g. A petitioner stands outside cap in Aand lot a situation. 

Gap money ay afint attfCia Money collected in a cap for 

the huntsman at the death of a fox. 

(The) Gap of fixds aJWU. aa c^tai The chief or foremost 

fool , one that exceeds all others in folly : e. g. Thou art the cap of 
all the fools alive.— S hakespsarb. 

■ Gap of Fortnnntaa ^ ?Htti fifui tictna spHlW 

efilC'5 *ltffC3a ) A cap by putting whicn on his head the happily 
named character could transport himself to wherever he desired. 

Gapofmaintananoefjr^^n^rtftcflttiatOT^saratifirtinf'acJt meat ct |r*r 
aftd ffatn VI A cap of state carried before the kings of England at the 
coronation. 

Cap the oUmax ( or globe ) ati ipiaca 

fail Surpass everything, as in excellence or absurdity ; outdo 
all one’s previous achievements « g. "WeH", I exclaimed, using an 
expression of the district, "that caOt the gUbt, however.*’— C. Brontb. 

(To) Gap ▼araea atrstn ^ Enter into a contest of repeating verses. 
[ This is done thus.— "When one quotes a verse, another must cap it 
by quoting one beginning with the last letter of the first, or with the 
hrst letter of the last word, or ending with a rhyming word, or by 
applying any other arbitrary rule that may be agreed upon". ] : e, g. 
Now I have him under girdle, 1*11 cap verses with him to the end of the 
chapter. — D rvdbn. 

Capable of ( ceta ▼tw ftroi ) arte al Fidly conmetent or qualified 
lot .e g. He was capable of betng coaxed about.— (^arltlx. 

Capacity for heat The power of absorbing heat. 

( The ) Gape rtta qlgty |tcw itartew An abbremtioo 

of the Cape Colony. 

OapUlaTy tobe xife aa A tube of very fine bore. 

Capital orimeafa cart ^laita (artrt al^art atw^atci ai, awwarti- 

vee atCl ) A most heinous or serious offence, puohhable even 
with d^h : e. g. Culpable homicide is a capital crime. 

OapitolfeUoartrt^.aftavaj^ Good-tempered, jovial and generous 
person. [ The expression is also used for a "Stock joUier,’* ]. 

CkcpUalnombera 4¥, aiff% atari The numbers one. two, three, Ac. 
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04pital punllhinant Punishment o( death. 

Oapital sentenoa ait*hratv| The sentence of death pronounced upon a 
criminal for capital crime. 

Oapital atook cm mm. mi m mm ww <A mm 

m Money, property, or stock invested m any business, or in the 
enterprise of any corporation or institution # The capital stock 
invested by him in Railway shares brings him a dividend of lo per 
cent ppr annum. ^ 

Capua oorropted Hannibal Luxury will rmn 

any one. ( Hannibal was everywhere victorious over the Romans till 
he took up his winter quarters at ( apua, the most luxurious city of 
Italy. When he left Capua, his star began to wane, and ere long 
Carthage was in ruins and hiiiiself an exile]. 

Oaroanet A small chain of jewels for the neck e. ^ Like 

captain jewels in a esreanet — Shvkespbare 

Cardinal humours — Blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. 

Oftrdinal points arW 8 The four 

principal points — due north, east, south, and west 

Cardinal sins Jjrs ’its®? ’ttn According to medi- 

classification they were 'jeven in number, — pride, vanity, indo- 
lence, avarice, gluttony, envy and ange**. 

Cardinal Virtues sjtfm 'ei frotm e 

The four pre-eminent virtues Jtz — prudence, justice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude . — on which other virtues hang or depend 
e g The ancient Romans were distinguished for the cardinal virtues 
they possessed. 

Cardinal winds — Winds that blow due East, W“si, North and South. 

Care a bean» a bit, a brass farthing, a fig, a pint a straw 

^ Mind even in the sin llest degree <?, g, (i) We 
don't care a fig for her. — FHArKEKAi . u> He thus gave him to under- 
stand that he did not are a pin tor' fortune. — O kku^ts. (3) Bona- 
p irte relied on his own sense, and did not care a dean for other 
people's. — F MERsoN 

Care about Have regard for , consider 

to be important e g , Dryden knew little and cared little aiout 
religion, — M vi vllv\. 

Care for ^ ^ ®m ^J\ Have regard for . attach 

weight to . e, g. He cated not /oi the affection of the home.— 
ruuKERW. ^ W| Take care of e g. Could a prince have been 
better mred for * — In u ker v\. k CVR ^?CVt 

^ Heedluiness or watchfulnc^^ , for; caution for, regard for* 
conoern for L\g^ Allhtscun? the education of his son were of 
no avail 

Care killed a ( or the ) oat Excessive care of the 

body 13 injurious, so much so that it killed a cat, even with his pro« 

11 
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verbial nine lives [Sm Oat baa nlno Utm] : t. g, "Come, come,” 
said Silver, '^op this talk Care tnUed a rd/.”— S tbvbnsoh. 

Oanfktl Ibr or of Attentive to support and 

protect } provident for e, g. A father is catffful of his children. 

Oareftil of ( Cft^ ftwct ) Heedful of ; cautious about : e. g. She is 

carrful ofYvex clothes. 

OarolOMOffcamftnat) Heedless of; 

inattentive to : r ^ (i) My brother was too £arr/e« o/his charge.— 

SuAKBSPBARa. (2) He grew ^ himself.— Stbelb 

Oarnal knowledge Knowledge of the pleasure of sexual 

intercourse. 

Oerp at *(ft Find fault with ; e. g. He is in a mood to carp at 
anything 1 say. — M cMordie 

Carpathian Wiaard— Proteous a wizard who lived at Carpathos 
( modern Scarpanto ) and could transform himself into any shape he 
pleased. He carried a sort of crook in his hand : e. g. By the Car- 
pathian nu'xard’r crook.— Milton. 

Carpe diem [£a#i»] trafSR *tt? c^cn c<tc®t ▼ftte Enjoy yourself while 
you have the opportunity ; seize the present day. 

Carpet-bagger An adventurer ; one who comes to a place 

for political or other motives carrying his whole property qualification 

for citizenship with him in his carpet-bag ■ a g At election times he 
was the terror of Republican stump-orators and carpet baggen — 
Engli.sh Magazine. 

Carpet knight ct tfcipn ▼Rftre fcsi elcq qi— »iw 

Tfni ins 'ftC’r A knight who enjoys 

ease and security or luxury, and has not known the hardships of the 
field , an efhminate person e. g John was no better than a arpet 

knight. Sfl ®*ltPf2rt9 tjfv One 

dubbed ‘knight* at court by favour, not having won his spurs by actual 
military service. 

CMriage-and'lbiir dfli A turn>out of a carriage with 

four horses : e. g. A carnage and t»ur, papa ; pray come and look. 
— ^J. Payk. [ horses. 

Carriage-and-pair k? crtiSt^ A turn-out of a carriage with two 

Carriage company cti nysj init tetter fqcen aitcf Such rich folk a* 
can afford to keep and do keep their own private carriages * e. g. 
There is no phrase more elegant and to my taste than that in which 
people are described as "seeing a great deal of carriage company”.-— 
Thackeray. [for carrying goods, tic. 

Carriage free ( aphs yqjtfii ) fiWl Free of charge 

(Be) Carried away by ( something ) cetwt ucait^ qtll m 

^ert Be guided or excited by ( some emotion ) ; «. g. Having 
an honest and sincere mind, he ws not carried away by a popular pre> 
judicc.—TiLLOTsoM. (See Carry awayj. 
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Omtj m good qaiU Write wdl : e. g. The «'entleman you 

have sent looks kke the right man for the place, as he carries a good 
quill, 

0«nj(orkeep)aatliriipperUpf«l|f^ f««t Be 

peevish or ill-tempered : #. g. It’s a proper pity such a clever woman 
should carry such a stiff upper Halibueton, 

Carry about ( CWt^ 3nn ) >rcif »l^ FSrt Retain (a thing) with one 

as one moves from place to place : e. g. It is not safe to carry a 
loaded pistol aiout in your pocket. — McMordib. 

Carry againet (cm ^ miTS) m Support or uphold 

against : e.g. In 1820, it [the 'Times’] adopted the cause of Queen 
Caroline, and carried it against the king.— EUBRSON. ( C 7 t^ S(f^ 
^tSTSl *IC^ ) "WW Win over in spite of/ 

Carry all before ersfft® ^«ftPnr ?'e«1 ; cm 

twi ’ml Surmount all obstacles coming before ; 

succeed eminently in ; e Napoleon then took the field himself and 
carried all before him. 

Oarry another with one ^ ^ 

Manage to make another adopt one’b own opinion ; draw another to 
one’s own side ‘ e, g By an artful manoeuvre of rhetoric, he earned 
Aciur/wiM /22m from the very commencement to the very end.— - 
Warren. 

Carry arms ^ Bear weapons : e. g. He is now seen to 

carry arms. '^J\ Serve as soldier : e,g. I had to carry 

arms in the Sepoy War. 

Iparry away m ^Ffiral ^'9*1 Bear off : e. g. The mother carried 
the girl aw /y by stealth. — Macvolay. { 4^*1 ■ffV'ttUt ) *lfilblf*|'ft 

ml Influence ; delude ; captivate .* charm : e, g. The 
soldiers were carried away by the martial music. — McMordib. 

larry away [ Nautical ] 9 tfsr«l Tl C^ejt Break off : c. g. The 

Storm carried away the fore-topmast. 

Harry away ( or off ) the bell cyim^f m m '•fTmtl ml .* 

^ 9 ^ Gain the first place in a contest ; ^^jroass or excell all 
. others : e. g. The Italians have carried away the bn from all other 
nations, as may appear both by their books and works.— H vkbwill. 
larry away ( or off ) the palm mm ml Come off victorious, [.flf. B, 

. The phrase comes from the Roman custom of giving the victorious 
gladiator a branch or leaf of the palm tree ] : r. y. In the contest for 
the prize on poetical co nposition, Vidyasagar carried off the palm. 

Uxrj ooala ^ ml Bear indignities e. g Such professionals as 
actors have sometimes to carry coals without a murmur. 

very ooidis to Newoaatle m»n 

’ml ( cmi ’iWt CW it»fl ) ; mi Do what is superfluous ; 
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lose labour : i. g. You are too wise a man te carry a broken head 
thitherp for that would be carrying co^ds to Fibldino, 

Oaxry oonTiotion Induce a i^trong belief as to the truth or 

otherwise of anything : c.g. Many of h^ views need only be stated 
in order at once to carry conviction with them. — pRasMAN. 

Pmrrj every thing before one ^ wf 

To be beyond competition ; to carry off all the prizes. 

Carry fire and sword into wftt V Bring 

destruction to with the help of fire and sword : e. g. Nadir Shah 
corrud fire and sword tnio all the places through which he passed. 
Carry Are in one hand and water in the other div ^ vtcsF 
vil Say one thing and do another i deceive. 

Carry forward ( fipftwr ) cn (In accounts)p carry the '’total” from 
the bottom of one page to the top of the next. 

Carry into ejQTect for eiteoution) vfrtr Put into practice : e. g. 

Charles declared himself satisfied of the expediency of the proposed 
measure, and resolved to carry it into effect, — M \caula y. 

Garry it off [ Colloquial 3 ; evtsf 

^ ^*1 Cause one’s self to pass muster, or to pass 

by assurance or dissimulation : simulate indifference to an awkward 
position or difficulty : e Frightened too— I could see that— but 
carrying it off^ sir, really like Satan. — S tevensom. [ See Carry ofT. ] 

Carry matters with a high hand vsd ; 

^ Domineer j exercise 

authority with a crushing effect: e^g. There were symptoms of 
disloyalty in Spain, butjthe Government carr ed matters with a high 
hand and very speedily crushed the incipient rebellion. — M cMordxk. 

Garry off TWvfl'® vrl ; Remove to a distance ; bear 

away: e g^ (i) A*I my clothing have been cemVd by the thief. 
(2) The rams which had befriended them they carried off to the ship.— 

Lamb. Bear away forcibly : e. g* A party of 

Germans fought their way in and him ojf—FaouDx. ^ 

val Take the life of ; e. g. Cholera has carried off half the peofrie of 

the village.— M cMoruie. fwfOTl Win, as a prize : e g- 

Everybody prophesied that he would carry off the medal for there was 

none who surpassed him in ability and industry. — Smiles, ♦rfNtf fNt*! ; 

^ CVtWf Vtl vfipfl OfSEI Cause to pass 

muster • cause to pass by assurance or dissimulation. 

Garry on Promote ; advance ; help 

forwar d : e , g. We carried on our design with slow steps. 

VTt ; PWtH manage ; conduct : e, g. (u To carry on bis trade 
smoothly he had to borrow a large sum of money <21 The conversation 

was carried 0/1 in a low tone.— McMoaois. (CVrt Vt«D ^(lC9 Wt 
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Continue: e,g. The investigation wae currtW on by the police for 
seven days together. Til Conduct one’s self in a wild, 

mischievous way [ Colloquial ] * e. g. For some time the boy has been 

carrying himself on very badly. ^al*ni Till s Cause to 

move forward ; urge or impel onward : e, g. He can on occasions 
describe and narrate with clearness and vigour ; but, as a rule}- his 


narrative does not carry one on.— 'F rbemam. 

Carry on ( or upon ) one’s sleeve, or 
Carry on one’s sleeve for the daws to peek at 




Display openly • expose to the view of the public : 
e. g. He should be sensitive, but not carry his vanity openly on hts 
sleeve for the daws to peck Besant. 

Carry one’s heart on (or upon) one’s sleeve 

^ ^ Have an open heart, be open* 

hearted • disclose one’s innio«t thoughts to his friends : e, g. In his 
youth, and in his unreserved intercourse with his sisters, he would have 
appeared to carry Si warm heart upon his r/cer/.— E nglish Mag\zine. 
[See the foreeoing]. 

Carry one’s life in one’s hand ^ ?tr5 

Run the risk of losing one’s life * e gu The career of a missionary 
IS the most heroic of all ; he cirrtes hts life in his hand . — Smiles. 


Carry one’s point Accomplish one’s own end : 

e, g. He was determined to carry his by any means, fair or 

foul ( ^prv5r$ ) fteSRf V® ^1 Attain one’s object, as in a 

controversy ‘ e. g. 1 was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, hardly 
correct in language, and yet I generally carried my point , — Smiles. 

larry out ^\K\ ^1 Execute ; put ito practice : c. ga 

Flaxmen did his best to carry Out the manufactureE s views. — S miles. 


arry out one’s bat I Cncket playiag ] 

Of^fTl Leave the wickets without having been put out. 
larry ovor ♦rw Clause or induce to join the other party, 

larry the day Come out victorious ; win a contest or dispute : 

e. g. The English archers tarried the day in that battle. 

arry the world before one Jfifv ■«rn53R fSrar 
f ^trl Pass to success through every obstacle, 
arry things ( or measures ) with a high hand ^ cvaEl- 

¥rtl ^ Act most irregularly and arbitrarily : <?. g. James 
n. always cxrrted things with a high hand, 

larry through ( evt^ fvp ) Convey through the midst 

of ; If. g» He carried his old and decrepit mother through flamfis and 

smoke. ( vt^tPnr ntsfii . cntwsi ^ 

Support to the end j sustain : e, g* (i) 'Grace will carry us tkrou^ 
all difficulties/ ( 2 ) Possibly, a milder climate and (he skill of tnedteine 
might yet carry her through W ^rren. j IRK Ac- 

complish ; succeed in: e gu We must try our best to carry the business 
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through, ( ^ ^ p»ssed or accepted : e. g. 

He Irought in a mil and tarried through Parliament in i86i.— 
Smilss. 

Omtt pt» tt9 oredit of ( TtKlVO ) ^Itc^ ^ Set to the credit 

of: e, g. He ordered the money to be carried to the credit of 

fNddic. — Da QvnrciY. 

Oawy too llur^ Exceed the proper 

bounds : «. g. He at last saw that he had carried the matter too far, 

Oar^ up ai3fl1 ^*1 Convey or extend in an upward course or 

direction : e. g. I^e porters had great difficulty in carrying up our 
luggage to the hotel which stood on the top oi the hill. 

Cawy weight fro irt 'epf. 

ftC’tfii'a Be considered as of great moment or impor* 
tance ’.e.g. I hope you will say something on this serious question, 

as your opinion carries weight with all classes of people. 

’euCT yY wtit ^ttcatflca aft® aata 'wNftftil wt 

C®1a W Ifar atpl ®fi(C5 itai a?pl a<lca To carry weight ac*f I 

Carry an extra burden to make one’s self equal in weight to another 
in a horse«race : e g. 

•'He carries weight,” **he rides a race."— -Cowpaa. 

Ca rrying trade atftafi jm aF»m 4¥ oH orntpca aaa ®fi«l ftatt 
4H'tls The trade which consists in the transportation of goods bv 
srater from one country to another t freighting * e g. We are rivals 
with them in navigation and the carrying trade.— ~J ky. 

Oart before the horee arfsSFa Reversal of the right order of things 

Oarfo Blanohe [ French. ] — («) A blank sheet of paper signed by the 
giver, but left to be filled in by the receiver with a sum of money 

drawn on the bank on account of the giver. (/>) wftl eftt rt t 
“'Ufa eyr' Power to act at discretion in an affair placed under 

one’s charge : e, g. H'e sent Amelia to her mamma, giving her cartt 
klanche to purchase everything requisite for a lady,— T u.\ckeray. 

Oartol-ship ^iftni ’iftistnw ftcilftrs 

YtYl ftft® A ship employed in the exchange of 

priMners or the carrying of propo.sitions to an enemy ; a ship of truce 
which is privileged from capture. 

OartMdaa philoaophy — The philosophical system of Rene Descartes, ol 
La Haze of Touraine. The basis of his system is cogito ergo sum. 
Thought must proceed from the Soul and therefore man 'is not wholly 
material j that Soul must be from some Being not material, and that 
Being is God. 

OactiliHiniaa OKtth fnPntt®®®! Treachery. 

OftrthAgii^ paMM *nitftre ^< lt P ^I P nft a peace disadvantage- 
ous to the defeated party. Jfbr cartridges. 

Otrtiidg»bdlt dfti llftgni pjh« yl C*lft A belt with pockets 
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OftrtridK0*papar vrirw, csf^ iffin ^ A 

light-coloured strong paper, originally manufactured for making 
cartridges. 

OarTe oat ^ ▼tl5tl iftn ▼tl Make or get Iqr carving 

or cutting : *. g. The European missionaries at Serampore carved 

out a few Bengali letters on wood. ^ C^tf (tftPpfl ▼It 

Find out by one's exertions (a means of livelihood) : e. g. He carved 
out a career for himself. 

Case at bar ci C» i t ^» i tl tl A casepre^ 

sently before the court, or one under argument : e, g. The ease at her 
is an action for libel against a certain newspaper. 

Oase- hardened ^ #nic« Impenetrable to all sense 

of honour or shame. 

Oase in point 'sftWftj fiiicil JTIto ^ f’TttM A case having 

a bearing on the matter in hand : e. g. Much importance was attached 
to the precedents of 1326, 1377, and 1422, but the case which was 
]ustly considered as most tn point was that of 1855 . — Macaulay. 

Oase law tlte*'r*ill Previous cases akin to one under trial 

Case lawyer ct ▼mt citwiPlfti ‘fiwtif’ ’Rftw 

One versed in the reports of cases rather than in the science of law. 

Oase of oonsoienoe fiTiCWi Plbrtl A case between apparently con« 

dieting duties ; a question in casui& .y. 

(A) oase of pluok ^aitl f>f ▼ fitw An instance of one 

who has been plucked e. g, "Tom Jones is a 'ose of pluck"— e. is a 
plucked man — Brewer. 

Cash aooount ^ ^ Account of money received, 

disbursed, and in hand • e (i) The cash account of the firm is 
checked every month. ( 2 ) You should write up your cash account daily. 

Oast a horoscope dt evtSt and ; apfCf^l and Predict a man's 

fortune from the position of the stars at the moment of his birth : e, g. 
The astrologer, who had cas^ his horoscope at his birth, now came to 
warn him against visiting Brussels.— Mu rtSY. 

Oast a horse (or other animal) cwm trire arfiil «iiin cff^ 

cieU Cl d agti It ^Cl Throw down the animal with hs feet up> 
wards in such a manner as to prevent its rising up again : e. g. The 
cruel boy < nst the pig into a pit. 

Oast a man’s nattarityitPtsaPtffwftltlt^Wrtf^ll'ecfllt^ 
Construct a plan or map out of the position. See., of the twdve houses 
which belong to him. This being done, the astrologer explains the 
scheme.— Brewer. 

Oast a dheep’a eye at [Colloquial] ^ ^ ^ 

( ) fiw Wfl Look aaksnee ( like a sheep ) edit- 
fully but modestly or diffidently, or in an amorous way t a. g. There 
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came a weidthy stock'broker who catt shtep's tyti Helena.— 
Enoush Magazine. 

OMtftShM wfnilcirsfl Throwoffa 

shoe, said of a horse or ox ; e. g. This hors^ has cast two of its shots. 

OMta'8liironorupon(’mni«)®*Hcirtsiort^^ ¥11 Im- 

pute a blame or repro3u:h to : e, g. Even the opponents of Vidyasagar 
dared not east a slur on his honesty. 

Oast a spall oa aiff vfvvl cahl Bewitch ; enchant ; fascinate : t. g. But 
Pitt had cast a spell on the public mind. — Macsulay. 

Oast about [ Colloquial ] irtChrt«R ^ Turn or 

revolve in the mind : scheme, consider : e. g. “I am casting abou t me 
how I am to meet the expenses ” JtSt*! ^ 'IW, '®CV 'fW 
Be on the look-out : e, g While Polyclectes, not being -able to get 
what he wanted by force, east about in his wicked heart how he might 
get it by cunning.— Kingsley. 

Oast about for gfal Search for in all direc- 

tions • be on the look-out for «. g He will east about for an oppor- 
tunity of taking revenge on you. — McMordie. 

Oast aooouats— Same as Oast up aooouats, which see 

Oast adrift ath t^f l orssi .. ’ag^ri sngtt *tf?r5lT»t atll Abandon ( one ) with- 
out any one to help or guide : e. g. He saw around him many favouri- 
tes cast adrift upon the world without resource.— Kaye. 

Oast( or Lay ) an anebor to windward spptcii aa wal Make 
prudent provision for :he future. 

Oast an eya < or a glance i Wtl Look : e, g. He 

asked me to cast a glance at his picture 

Oast anchor Htfl Drop an anchor or anchors over a ship’s side to 
keep her at rest : e g The mail steamer V incent cast anchor for the 
night in the roadstead of Alexandria. 

Oast aside Cfftll CTCtI ; *lfT5JW ’til Throw or push aside : t. g. She 

was cast aside by the vicious animal, Wit ; ^*ral Wfl Neglect ; 

overlook : t. g. My claims were cast aside, as there were none to 

support roe- P ig |CilV<^i i1 WfW Wil Reject as 

useless or inconvenient e g He cast aside his garment, rose up. 
and followed him. — Bible. 

Oast away ’acftsri ipwi wpwl orsil ’ifiraiw WII Throw away or leave 
(anything) as valueless ; *. g Soldiers in flight usually ast away their 

heavy baggage. — McMordie Stil ^ Wfl Lavish • waste • 

e. g. You should not in this way catt away your life. ( 

itSfl Wreck {,Nautical\ : e. g. The ship was emstawsy upon the sands. 

Oast behind Ihs back [ Bibla ] wwl WH Forgive. 

Oast beyond tike moon wifi it vmi wit ; tirtwe (fifi 
orft ( C<9t ’♦tftl ilM ttffi Wt Cffl ) Make extravagant con- 
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jectures : No sooner did the man form the project, than he at 

once began to east beyond the moon. 

Oa»t bread upon the trators ^ 

Do a good deed and then be rewarded for it . e g It is a happy 
thing to be able, to cast bfe^d ypon the waters [The phrase is taken 
from the Bible, where the text runs ; — *"Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shall find it after many days’*J« 

Oaet by ^ Reject • throw away. [See Oast aside]. 

Oast down PnfPfW ^ Throw down : r. g. Her eyes were in a 

moment cast doivfe,- and I saw tears in them. — Dickens 
Lower: God has power to cast down and to raise up. — Me- 

Mordte. ^ Deject or depress : e. g Why art thou 

cast dowft, O my soul }— Bible 

Caat forth C^nt Of^efl Throw out, or reject, as from an 

inclosed place. Emit, or send abroad ; exhale. 

Oaat imputationa ^upon ( orrt 

Irt fsptrl Charge with some evil ; censure. 

Oast in a mould -siW? *^1 ^ c?o?i| 

Give a particular shape or form to. as by moulding : e. g His body, 
though cast in a sturdy mould, trembled whole days together with the 
fear of death and judgment. — Macaulay. 

Oast ( or Throw ) in on©*s lot with ( ▼WTO ) 

IWI ▼finri ^ Join with 

another on equal terms, taking equal r»sk$ and equal advantages ; go 
share and share alike . e g. The story ran that he had been for weeks 
past maturing his plans to cast in Jus lot with the rebellious Sepoys—* 
Kaye. 

Oast in ona*e teeth »rtiFlra ^ 

^ '9l%Cf oreil Abuse, upbraid, or insui. one directly in one's 
presence • retort vigorously and upbraidingly - e g. The man is so 
impudent that you ought to have cast his falsehoods in his teeth, 

Daat into ( ewt^ ▼Ifl Throw into ( something ) : e. g. 

He was hurried ofi by night and cast into a dungeon. — Smiles. 

□Mt into prison ▼WTO ▼il Imprison* shut up in a jail: e. g. He 
appealed to the tribunes to save him from being cast into prison ,, — 
Arnold. 

3ast into the shade ( ^ cirHrti ^■?|1 Render 
( a thing ) less noticeable or remarkable : e. g These two great writers 
will continue t'' be h noured. till some one arises, who can cjs^ both 
alike 111^0 the Frreman. 

ZSast light upon eitc*lffv^ VH Illuminate : e. g. The moon shone bright* 
ly and cast light upon the brook beneath. "»|4 Cfetl ^ 

oretH Give a clear indication or explanation of ; make deaf the 
obscure parts of : e, g The edicts of Asoka cast light upom the 
manners and customs of the Indian kings and princes of the time. 
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OMt loose C?ef1 Set loose or adrift. 

Oast lots ftff ^pfinri ^tyrt cn ^ feW - 

vslitrw apjl ^ Use or throw a die, or some other thin^, by the 
unforeseen turn or position of which an^ event is, by some previously 
made agreement, determined ; take chances - e, g. His lots were 
his doom was fixed. — S cott. 

Oast of the dice ^ cm ; fm ; A 

throw of the dice • hence, anything that may befall the lot of a person. 
(A) Oast of the eye c&?rl A slight squint. 

Cast off ^1 ; ^ cm Abandon . reject ; discard ; e* g. 

She could not cast of her anxieties. — Froude. 

Cast-off clothing Clothes put aside by the owner as unfit 

to be worn any longer • t*. g. Some Jews deal in cast-off clothing. 

Cast off copy ifs 

c?, or? otspf ^ ^ ^ 

?S?n Kstimate how much printed matter a given 

amount of *ropv’ would make, or how large a page must be made in 
orde* that the copy may cover a given number of pages r. g. 1 asked 
the printer to tr^t off to/iv* ^^^d he at once said that the mss, would 
cover some io*> pages demy octavo. 

Cast on ( f5r^5 m ; m Refer to ; 

resign to c. g. He c ist the point on the judgment of the arbiters. 

Cast ( or Calculate ) one’s nativity wtijrts vimtl fif? m Find out 
and represent the position of the heavens at the time of one's birth. 

Cast one’s self on { fnrp ) ^ ^ 

Commit oneself solely to , entrust onc*s case to t\g. Ca^f yoursilf o<t 
the ! ord’s mercy and rare. — M cMordik. 

Oast out Cf?!l Throw out . eject, as from a house ' r g* 

Sweep the room and » iSt < 7 / all the refuse. 

Fxpfcl e,g 'Fhc cat bremning to make a tremendous noise, 
tile children casf it out, Utter* c Take care not to 

ca’^t ftit filthy words ft^sf ^rvni Fall out, quarrel e. g*. The 
two brothers l^gan to cast out over the occupation of the house. 

CA8t overboard err?® ’it CJitei tj?C5 wear cefenrt oresj Throw out of a 

vessel. *rtc^ OTev Shelve aside < z'. Finding him in this 
gentle mood, Mr F began to see another way out of his difficulties, 
besides the .tniing ovi ybimrii of kkn'^, 

Oaat pearls before the swine 1 ;^? iFJtsf ; 

^rrJTORr m csretrt ; ^eva m oretn ( ox Wi 

^C*t 3fl ^t?lC4 cvetn ) Place things of great value before 

persons who are quite ignorant of their worth and use * r. /. Courtesy 

to them is casting futrh bvfofc the 5w/«r,— -St orr. [ The phrase is 
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taken from the Bible where the text runs '^Give not that which ia 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine ^ lest they 
trample them under their feet/* ) 

Oast ttie first stone Be the 

first to find fault with others : e. In your dealings with the world, 
please take care that you do not cast the first stene^ 

O w* the leadi [ NauUcal ] ♦tpnrtn aw aramai eapr* 

ftCiW Sound the depth of water by dropping the lead to the 
bottom : e, jf. One of the crew cast the leid and saw that the water 
of the river was too shallow in front. 

Oast to the winds ^ Throw about in all directions : e. g. 

The grains were thrashed and stored, the chaff being cast to the winds. 

^ ^ Utterly disregard ; e. g. Mure apd Mr. 

Gladstone have done the business more thoroughly and have cast the 
whole wretched theory to the Frbeman 

Oast up ^ Throw up, or raise : e. g The 

piece of stone could be cast up only with great difficulty. ( ) IPW 

^ Compute or add up, as the cost of anything : e. g. 

Will you please cast up this column of figures for me. — McMordie. 

^ ^ Vomit : r. g. What is the matter with you ? I see 

you have cast up everything you ate. 

Oast up ( or Oast ) accounts Add up the several items of an 

account to find the sum e. g. The auditor cast up accounts and 
determined the sum total to be $Oi) 4 upees« 

Cast upon fififtfiRi ^ 5 ) , Communicate to ; spread over ; shed 

on ; as, to cast splendour upon actions ; to cast lustre upon the 
posterity; to cast light a subject. 

Thrower hurl on ; impute to Direct or turn to ; 

c. g. How earnestly he casts his eyes upon me ! — Shakespears. 

^ ^esire earnestly for . e. g. The thirsty traveller cast wistful leaks 
on the glass of water. 

0«st young fSTi Miscarry ; suffer abor- 

tion : r. g My wife was suffering for some t'n'** from malarial fevers 
which made her cast young. 

^ >8 A net that is cast and drawn in, as 

distinguished from a net which is set and left 

OMtlng vote, Oeating voice cent ^ 

vRsra tr«>rx<rn fti. ^ irewfe jrant^uti «tl%fiwp ct 

^ ,»tCTFi ▼find fWw 

▼ftti OPl, ceft" The decisive vote of the presi. 

Mnt of a meeting, which is given when the votes of the members of 
the assoaation or house are equally divided : #. g. If the house differ 
the King has the casting ’MACAirf.AT.* ' * 
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OMtliig weight f^ceir ^ *prt*t ct -e^Ff^aFi «ti 

The weight that turns a balance when exactly poised * t g. 
The grocer in the meantime put a casting wiight on one of the scales. 

< The ) Castle srtf Tr3f«ft^ siHUt llt«f2lt»ltw The Dublin Castle, 
the seat of the Viceroy and the executive. 

Oaatlea in Spain, or Spanish oaatles’^9gif. 

^ ’ll Castles in the air : groundless or visionary 

projects , baseless great schemes e g I>iclc is going to Cork to-day to 
foin his regiment • but he is going to write to me. and I am to write to 
firm. Is not this brick and mortar enough to build quite a big Spam^h 
castle with — Kh<)D\ BRf»i oHii»\ [ castles in the air. 

(A) Oastle builder eni One who builds 

Castles in the air sifFMf ^ ^a^i wn ; ■eifsii A 

visionary project baseless scheme day-dream e. g. Ilis plans 
were in the utr - his talk was rodomantade — M sCaui.as. 

i See Build oaetles in the air. ] 

<The) Castle of maidens— Edinburgh. 

Casual ward aftai 9^ 'St^TWi W 

N^ard 'tct a( art for the use of those who arc only octasiorally in 

destitution 

Casualty ward rtr^i c? 'I'he ward 

set apart .n a hospital for the treatment of accidents. 

Gat and dog life pT?prf5W ^ 

O »arreKome or inharmonious life e. *M am 
sure, we have lived a cai and dot^ life of it.'* — C oleridoe. 

Cat of ( or o I nine tails -rtf^ ^9 5P95 A 

formidable instrument of puni'>hnifnt consisting of nine pieces of 
knotted line or turd fa^t^ned to a fnitidle , — formerly used to flog an 
offender on the bare back 

< A) Oat haa nine Uvea fT5t:<5T?i ^ ^rtew TF i 

A cat IS more tenacious of life than animals in general e, g. 

Tyb. What wouldst those have with me 7 

Sfer Good king of nothing but one of your juncUvtSe 

—Shakespeare. 

( The > Oat is out of the bag , fefari 

Wt^CsffEf^ The secret has been made public : the mystery 

has been expo-e^ e g I perceived that the cat was out of the 
hag, — Norris 

Cat nap { Colloqm »! J ■nfs f*OH A very short sleep. 

Oat’a oradle ft’sftrcitt A child’ . pUy, with a piece of twine 

(The)Cal»a melody Squalling e. g. The children were 

playing the r 2 t's nitlod\ to keep their mother in countenance.— *W« B. 
Yiats. 
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OtX*M pftW vmcil CVN Vfrtt ^ The tool of another , the 

medium of doing another’s dirty work : t. /. I had no intention of be* 
coming a cat's paw to draw European chestnuts out of the fire.— C om. 
Rodgbrs. [ a mouse, 

Oat*S Bleep ffiw 1? A sham sleep, like that of a cat watching 

Oatoh a glimpae of ^ Have only a slight view of • ^ As 

the whole landscape was enveloped in darkness. I could only catch a 
glimpse of the man, as he passed by me with running speed. ( cet^ 

Have a faint idea of : e. g. After very hard 
labour. I have been able to catth but a glimpse ^the matter. 

Oatoh a Tartar ■Tspe^ 515 

(W5 C5T^ csrf?’ Seize an adversary who 

!:> too strong for his assailant [A Tartar is a native of Tartary. The 
story goes that in a battle with the Turks an Irish soldier shoute<t'to his 
comrade. *lVe caught a Tartar'. *Then brine him with you’ — 'But he 
won t come ' *'I hen come along yourself ’ *But he won't let me.* The 

fact was that the Tartar had caught the Irishman. Hence the general 
meaning of the phrase. — McMordib] r. g. We are like the man who 
boasted of having caught a Tavt*r^ when the fact was that the Tartar 
had caught him. — C autions iok ihe Times. 

Catoh a train ^ Reach the Railway Station in time to go by a 

psCrticu'ar train g. I ran as fast as my legs perniitted and was just 
in time to tatch the tram for Darjeeling. 

Oatoh a weasel asleep— This expression is used to indicate one's 
opiniotk of a person's unceasing watchfulness, r. You may as well 
expect to catch a wea«e) asleep as caivh the person you are" speaking 
of unprepared e,ga No, George, Tom weasel won't be caught 
napping twice the same year. — Re\de. 

Oatoh at cslt ^ Try seize (anything) very 

quickly or eagerly * e. g Catch ut all opportunities of subverting the 
state. — A ddison. 

Catoh as oatoh oan o«i anrtetr ^ Get by any 

means alt you can e g. All mu^t ctich that catch can — Johnson. 

Oatoh at a Straw ^icq Ppwittsi «ifira 

!ii CT cwism wfiira csli 

Grasp at something however trilling or in .iprnificant it might be, 
where there is nothing substantial to lay hold of i Aith a view to save 
one’s self ), [ N. B. The phrase is taken from the proverb *A 
drowning man will caich at a straw' ]. 

Oatoh away «(lt Lay hold of forcibly. 

Oatoh cold rit^* Be affected with cold . e. g. He had i aught a < old 

in the raw wet morning.— F roup« 

OatdS ftrs Sitsq Become inflamed or ignited ; e, g. The 

heaps of straw at Chitpore caught firs last night. 

Oatoh hold of ( fjfirl ) Cfvfl Seize or grup ( with the hand ) , 
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e g. Some women caught hold «/the ropes, but were dragged out — ' 
Macaulay. 

Ostoh in sa ainbaMada 'Stn rcH *lci 

and Fall on or attack ( any one ) suddenly by lyinsr in ambush ; t. g. 
The traveller was caught in an amiuscado^nd robbed of everything he 
had with him. 

CMdb ( one ) in (he fbot ( ceta aaca ) afigi cf«d 

Catch while in the very act of doing something ( generally vicious ) : 
« g. What will you have done with him whom I caught stealing your 
plate in the pantry ? I caught him in the /acf.— G oldsmith. 

Oeloh it [ iwal ; ; eieewwtaand 

Get a scolding or rough treatment ; suffer punishment ; meet with 
evil consequences : e, g. You’ll catch it for this when you are married. 
— DlCKftNS. ^ ^ 

Oatoh me ( Colloquial ] orPf This phrase is used empha- 

tically to imply that there is very little likelihood of the speaker's 
doing something suggested by the other party. 

Oatoh on ▼«! Comprehend awra:*ti fini and. araPera a«ai 

Attract or seize the popular fancy : e. g. The new drama has caught on* 

Oatoh (one) napping ^ 

^ Take one at a disadvantage ; take one by surprise 

while one IS in a careless, unprepared state : (* g. U) She is too wide 
awake ; 1 don’t think you will be able to catch Jar napping, (21 No, 
George, Tom weasel won’t be caught napping twice the same year. — 
Rb\db. 

Oatoh one on the hip Have or get advantage 

over a person : e g» If 1 can once catch him on the hip, 

I shall feed fat the ancient grudge 1 Lear him. — S hakcspkars. 

Catch one tripping ^ 

^ CWl Detect a person committing a mistake or failing : f. ga 
The man professed himself to be highly versed in Botany but we, 
ignorant as we were, caught him tripping almost at every step. 

Oatoh one up or WOI ^ 

^<1 Gfe^l Interrupt one captiously while he is speaking ; e. g. 
You catch me up so very short. — D ickens. 

Oatoh one*® eye Tftijnro 4\ JiCJdt’d’t ’ffiira •Pti ?r««| Be able to 

attract another person's notice or attention : e,g. 1 could not catch 
my master's eye, although 1 looked at him for some considerable time. 

Oetohottt[(7r/fyt«fi] eri Put a batman out by 
catching the ball he has batted. 

Oettdi-penny prodnotion JTWtw fcCTfCf 

A book having no worth, but made for obtaining very small sums 

of money from the ignorant mass : e. g. In Calcutta, a place known by 
the name of ‘Ba rtala* is n otorio us for catch-penny produUions. 
Oetohpole ‘iklsfentei, cetceltie A constable ; a law officer whose 
business it was to apprehend criminals. 
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Atoh sight of ▼m Obtain a view oi : e I caught sight 

<7/ three boys who were trying to hide behind a hedge,— -M cMordie. 

atoh the breath WfC-ftr fSrm ^ ^ Stop breathing for an 

instant : e. g. The scene caused so great a horror that the spectators 
seemed to catch the breath- _ 

iatoh the oontagion 0^ c^^rtarte Be affected with 

some contagious disease ; e» g. Before the faithful servant had entirely 
performed his task he had himself caught the coniagton.^^M •iCAVt.kY. 

ffe t ffg ir ^?n Be HaWe or 

subject to some evil influence through sympathy : e, g. In the Native 
States, the contagion of rebellion was caught from the company's 
army — Kayk. 

latch the eye of ( ^ ^ Attract the notice 

of ( a person ) e g. caught the eye of the French nation at the 
moment when it was waking from the long sleep of political a'hd 
religious bigotry. — M \caulay. [ See Gatoh one’s eye ]. 

atch the spirit of ^thrl Grasp the meaning of : e. g To 
catch the spirit of the writer required greater penetration than any of 
them possessed —Mac \vu\y- ( Be 

animated with the excitement of c. g. The young men rushed upon 
one anothei like wild elephants, while the multitude without caught the 
spirit 0/ the fray. — W heeler. [ the impossible. 

Iatoh the wind with a net (xiH ^ to attempt 

latch up ^ Snatch or take up suddenly : 

eg. He cau^/// the ball and threw back at once. — MrMoRr>iE. 

^ Overtake e. g- Vidyasagar was a very nimble pedestrian, 
and when he once got ahead of his companions, they could never 

caUh him up TOF ^tlTl Come up with : ' Jlow • e. g- In our 

early days, we had a teacher who ^poke so low. that we could hardly 
catch tip- what he said. [See Catoh Ons up]. 

Iatoh up with Come up with ; overtake, 

latch With ohaflF^c?ni&-5*<lH ^ f«nn 

^ sre^Tt^ ^ 

Catch ( birds icc. ) by scattering little grains of corn 
on the ground around the snare • (hence, figurafiveiy^, draw a person 
into one’s own project by offering him small advai • i '*s : e g. Old 
birds are not to be caught with chaff — Proverb. 

later*OOUSiu ^ 5 Tf% An intimate friend ; a 

remote kinsman : #•. g. His master and he (saving your worship’s 
reverence) are scarcer nf/er touUns — Shakespears, 

Hit gut scraper Piddle. 

lathedrsB molles [Latt/i] f^tWt Luxurious women. 

3atlieii&e wheel politfoisne Time*serving 

politicians. 
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Oatholio king C«ROrC>nt Itsrtv A title especially given to the 

king ot Spain 

Ostholioon A cure-all, a panacea. 

Ofttted and fished INautictl] ( csjtsm ) sftsjtcsra Snil nffofW sim 

Raised to the cat-head and secured to the ship's side (said of an anchor). 
Osttle gusrd — A trench under a railroad track and alongside a crossing 
(as ot a public highway), intended to prevent cattle from getting upon 
_ the track 

Osttlsshow An exhibition of domestic animals. 

(Mrs.) OAadle«Rlcq A curtain lecturer. 

Caught in one’s own trap KKI *if>irtC5 En- 

tangled in the very snare which one has set for another : e. g. Pope 
was now caught in hts o-au trnp — L. Stepiikx. 

(Be, Caught napping— See Catoh ( one ) napping. 

(Be) Caught red-handed ( t5 ) »fC3r Jf^r «ni 1 ’Tsl Caught in the 
very act, as if with red or bloody hands ; said of a person taken 
while committing homicide, or immediately after it . e. g. The 

murderer was caught red-handed TtCS «nn ’TBl 

Caught fresh from the commisMon of a crime 

Cause ( or Create ) a sensation ^^5 trg^, ^fCJinsisr ’ll 

Produce a great excitement, or a feeling of excited interest • e. g If.s 
ultimate history < rented no small semation.—THAVKKR \Y. 

Cause oelebre [ Fremh J 3(!5(T| Famous law case. 

Cause the face to shine upon ( etsitaa ) sifs ^ 4X1(9 9eiil He 

propitious to. 

Caution against ( ^s4 ^faai ofsai Warn 
against I some person or thing) e,g. You cautioned me agamd 
their charms. — bwirr. 

Caution money sin 9I ats Mone> 

paid in advance as security for good behaviour. 

Cautious of ( CTT51 f99Cf9 91 ) WS 999^ 9t 9t9«(t9 Watchful or 

careful of . e. g. Be cauUous of giving offence. — McMordie. 

CJave in ( ) <991 at sat <t 91 ij-irfira f ®»9 ■»f?1 Slip, fall into 

a hollow. [Hence] Iffgtl at«9l 91 *l;5t, £9^19 9tC5 f9f« 9S9l Yield 
to outside pressure, give way, collapse e. g. A puppy joins the 
chase with heart and soul, but caves in at about fifty yards.— 
King-SLEY. [Faeru Oueent.) 

Gave of Mammon spnrt^lt The abode of the god of wealth (Spenser’s 

Caviare to the general 4 Xf«*(t 9 f ® 9 f| 9?:«((9 Sf»9cai^9 csilc^ <T f ( &y 9 , 

919199 t9|t49 erjfVei Too fine for the vulgar taste ; not agreeable to 
the ordinary ptoi^le e. g. For the play, 1 remember, pleased not the 
million : 'twas cavtare to the general. — Shakespeare. 

Cavil at (C4l9f^)l9fCl*ll9lfi9t9lfi<¥rf99F9 9(l*|ffii^i|tvt9^ Raise 
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frivolous objections against (anything) . «. /. Many in India cast/ «f 
Christianity, and yet will not fairly and carefully examine it.— 
McMokdib. [ several species of capsicum. 

Oayenita pepper ^ A ver^ pungent red pepper made from 

O. O. (> e. eaetera desunt) [L'i^tn]— The rest (of the MS.) is wanting, 

Geeee firom ( (Vk ) ^ tfegl Refrain or desist from . 

«. g. Cease from strife.— Bible. 

Oeoa to Meooe One end of the world to an- 

other. «.g. “Let us return home," said Sancho, "no longer ramble 
about from Ceca to Mecca!' — Don Quixote. 

Ceoil*B fast C«t«R A dinner of! fish. 

Cede to ( ) > 11^*1 ▼trt ^ ftfiytt cvetl Surrender or yield up to e, g. 
'Berar was ced'd to the British Government in 1856. ( salem. 

CelOBtial city Heaven. canPElcapf ^ Heavenly ^eru* 

Oelestial empire The empire of China. 

Oelia ini%, A common poetical name for a lady or lady-love. 

Censor of tbe press «r^FTf^ ^ ^ (n ▼IfetHl 

7^7 7^ An officer who examines books and other publications before 
are published 

erasure for Reprove for ; blame for x e. g. I am 

sensible that you will censure me for profusion, bred up as you are in 
narrow prejudices of Eastern frugality. — GoLOSMiru 

Oeatre in c¥a?t« ?951. cet^l *Wtc< 5rt^ fetll Con- 

centrate in ; be drawn or directed exci ively to * e, ga *'Thy joys are 
centred all tn me.'* 

Oantra of an army c^r^ff^rcanr The body of troops occupying 

the place in the line between the wings. [ force of gravity. 

Oantru of attraction That point to whtch bodies tend by the 

Centra of gravity That point of body about which all its parts 

are balanced, or which being supported, the whole body will remain at 
rest, though acted upon by gravity. 

Oantre of motion 'Itc^ aVs 

^I9t« 9{tiit The point which remains at rest, while all the 

other parts of a body move round it. 

Oentro of osoillotion cirtBR evar The point in which, if the whole matter 
of a suspended body were collected, the time of oscillation would be 
the aai|i9 es it is in the actual form and state of the body. 

Oertaia CEl*l Tna ) ftpw ^ Sure of . e, g. He felt quite 

certain of cuccess. — McMordib. 

Oerolean yaolt The blue sky. 

Cowation of arm* ^ wr >Rd|tctnff^ 

An armistice, or tiuce, agreed to by the commanders of armies, to giva 
time for capitulation, or for any other purpow. 

12 
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COiain boat «rtficin( ^vim <r« f3ic«t^9 

_ 01^ A boat fitted up for recovering lost Qables, anchor, &c. 

Ohain bxkUie ornpirttn 01^ ^ bridge supported by chain cables ; a 
suspension bridge* 

Ghaln Mble A cable made of iron links. 

Qbain gang A gang of convicts chained together. 

Ghain mail Flexible defensive armour of hammered metal links 

wrought into the form of a garment. 

Ohain role fkn A method of solving numerical problems 

by composition of ratios or compound proportion. 

Ohair-day VH The evening of life . e. g. ‘‘In thy 

reverence, and thy chair-days, thus to die in ruffian battle.*' [ N. B, 
The word Ghair itself is also used in the same sense e g* Should 
bring thy father to* his drooping <./iair. — Sii\K£SPa\R£ ). 

Chalk for cheese ^ ^ ^ 

‘5WC5T An inferior thing tn exchange for what is good e. g. Who 
is such a fool in this world as will choose chalk for cheese f 

Chalk it up orefl To advertise. 

Ohalk line ’SJITS ^ ^ A cord ruttbed with chalk, used for 

making straight lines on boards or other materials. 

Ohalk pit A pit out of which chalk is dug. 

OheUengeajary 

WS “^1 Object to some of the jurors from some informality in 
the way they have been empanelled, from some real or supposed dis> 
qualihcation or bias of judgment e g The defence ihallenged thret 
of the jurors , — M \c . ( tion to the whole panel of jurors 

Challenga the array [L tw] 3t?( 3| *rTN ^irl To take excep- 

GtoUenge to the array [Law] ^Tf< An exception 

to the whole panel of ]urors. 

Ohallexige to the flavour ftcin ofjj ^4=1 Ihe 

alleging of a special cause the sufficiency of which is to be left to those 
whose duty and office it is to decide upon it. 

Challenge to the polls ^\ vfinrt 

^ An exception taken to one or more 
of the individual jurors returned. 

Chamber council init ifst A secret council. 

Chamber counsel ( or counsellor) n -iftfl 

cmvvsn or. fn sitirmce eww id a counsel who 

gives his opinion in private, or at his chambers, but does not advocate 
causes in court. 

Chamber lye ^ Urine. 

Chamber music Vocal or instrumental music adapted to 

performance tn a chamber or small apartment* 
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Ohftmber ofomiimefoa^lf*tipifilf% A board to protect the interests of 
commerce, chosen from among the merchants and traders of a city. 

Ohamber of pwunounta <stC7tit Presence chamber of a 

monarch. 

Cnusmber pot (or veMol) sjaiPltl A vessel for urine. 

Ohamber pradtioe ^Pnri The 

practice of counsels, who give their opinion in private, but do not appear 
in court. _ [ quently. 

( To ) Ohameleonise ^ ^ 7id Change one’s opinions fre- 

Ghamp the bit OPtCf trcv ^ Gnash the teeth in rage (like a horse 
biting the bit repeatedly) : e, g. She should let them champ the bit a 
little while longer.—- Motley. 

(The) Ohampagno Level land. 

Champion of Bngland— A person whose office it is to ride up West* 
minster Hall on a coronation day, and challenge any one who disputes 
the right of succession. 

Ohanoe oomor One who comes unexpectedly. 

Chanoe of aurviTorship W*n[ 5 ^ ^0^ Cf ^at C¥ *ini 
The chance that one individual of a given age has 
of surviving another of a given age. 

CnSanoellor of the Bxobequer «t«rp{ uteWN The chief 

minister of finance in the British government. 

(To) Change a fly into an elephant Uoderuke 

_ an impossible task. 

Ohange oolotir orR ^ ’IcstrsR ^ 

Turn pale or lose colour of the face on account of some sudden 
emotion, suck as fear, anger, shame, : e. \ Camlet observedathe 
king, his uncle, change colour at this expression, and that it was as 
bad as wormwood to him.— Lamb. 

Change oondition with ( R*ni ▼RR'S ) imt 

Exchange one’s own state or condition f< r that of ( another ) : e. g*. 
Would you like to change condition with your servant T 

(A) Change for the better RWetf® vtvni Iwce' A change into 

a state that is better or more favourable : e. g. The physicians tdd him 
that unless there was as chtnie for the better, she ^ad but a few days 
to live. — FaouDE. ^ ^ 

<To) ohange for the better «t«n( foft To get 

a change into a state or condition that is better or more favourable : 
«. g. If he had done so the whole course of events might have been 
greatly changed fet the better. — H elfs. ^ 

<A) ohange for the worse tvrf *tni^[w^ A change jnto 

a state or condition that is even worse or more unfavouraUe : «. g. In 
a short time, intemperance brought on him a charge for the verse. 

<To) ohongO for the woree RC«rftf9 ^ltltc*ra fHv fell IBe 

changed into a state or condition that Uwor^ie g. It is during foe 
latter part of Mr. K’s labours that his way of writing begins to change 
for thg «ori#.— FRUMair* 
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Ohaiig* hMdt f«f1 ; ^ Cff Pass from one to another 

by way of possession, either by gift, inh^icance, »ale, or in any other 
way : e. g, , The estates of a good m my Zemindars chamg* hands 
through mismanagement. 

Obange into ( f4|C9 ) Vll Transform into : *. g. It did 

not work impossibilities • it did not chatty earth into paradise nor 
men into angeb.—'FRSBMAN. 

Oluukge nuMtorn Pass into the 

possession of other masters : e. g. It had changed several masters 
before 1 came by it. 

Ohailge of air ( A change of 

climate for the sake of recruitine health i e g. I was advised by 
my medical attendants to take to change of air. 

Change of life nj The period in the life of 

a woman when menstruation and the capacity for conception cease, 
usually occurring between 46 and 50 years of age. 

Change one’s coat 'SrW ^ Forsake one’s party or 

principles : e g. The editor changed his coat several times. 

COiange one’s colour nfl^ ^ ▼Hi Alter one’s 

opinions : assume different forms* e g. They , never changed their 
colours^ and rushed on forlorn hopes throwing their lives away on ill 
consid&ed enterprises.— F roi de. 

(To) Change one's copy snil Change one’s tactics. 

Change one’s mind fSHI ; etsfl Alter one’s 

design : e. g. The King changed his mind, and called the Mayor 
back. — Dickens. 

Change one’s quarters hthI Alter one’s place of residence: 

e g. The unhealthy character of the place compelled us to change 
tiiir quarters. 

Change one’s self nfHscH ▼?! Change one’s clothes. 

Change one’s tune ^ wi ^ fftlor *tfTO fSHl Change 

from Joy to sorrow srtftf CVni, ^<1^ enFtCH Hi HtCH fHI 

Wtd Change one*s manner of speaking. 

Change l^laoes HT ▼«!. HSHI Be in the posi- 
tion or rank of another : The two friends, one a district Magis- 

trate and the other a District Judge, were made to chnnge placet. 

Change to ( C¥tH fsjce ) HfrvflN fSIl Be transformed into : e. g. Before 

morning it had changed to a slight frost, and the ground aiuithe 
trees were now covered with rime.— -Ds Quincby. 

(To) Change with every wind t(e«| Be very fickle. 

Cbaptfoart.orY^tedh4>^oartWHttf^avi?Hi^stnn 

bght two-wheeled spring cart much used by butchws in dsBvsting 
goods totbsir customers. 
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OiMpal or esM iton 

^*(tl A chapel for worshippers for from the 

parish church. 

Chapdl royal IlWWfori An apartment set apart in a 

royal palace for private worship. 

Ohaptar and verae ^ 13|rtW ; cm PRCW 

Pmri The exact reference to the passage of the authority for 
one's statements ; detailed and exact particulars : e I could give 
the gist of his observations in the debate, but to quote them chapter 
and verse would require greater memory than I possess.— D ickens. 

Chapter from Monte Oriato ’Otm Romantic affgir; 

not real * e, g. The story reads like a chapter from Monte Crista 
< Alexandre Dumas» the famous French novelist, has a romantic 
novel named the Count of Monte Cristo). 

Chapter of aooidenta Chain of unforeseen events ; 

ch|ince * e, g. The world is a book in which the chapter of accidents 
is none of the least considerable. — Hazlitt. 

Character actor An actor who repre- 

_ sents eccentricities. 

Pharaoteriitio of ( ^ '«1w 

Peculiar to ; e. g. It was characteristic of Vidyasagar to be always 
ch^itable even beyond his means. 

OhATge against ( wWr i ^ 

Accuse ( a person ) of a crime or offence : e. g. The error was charged 
, against me. 

Pharge d’ Aflisirs [French'] ■sfftifsift The p oxy of an ambassa* 

dcr. or the diplomatic agent where none higlier has been appointed. 

barge on or upon ( ^tue ) ’V?! Ascribe to (a person) ; 

^ g> The indecencies ought to be charged in part on the manners of 
the age.— Rober tson. [ the accused are entered. 

'barge eheet^fecit^ ^31 A paper on which the charge or charges against 
barge with cwfi ^ ^ W ^rtsnpf wn 

Accuse (a person) of (some crime or offence) : e. g. ''his is the man 
that ha s the face to charge others wtih false citations.— Tillotson. 

sites <SIS1 Place to the account of, as a debt ; debit in 
account ; e, g. He was charged with the costs of the proceedings which 

had reduced him to beggary.— M\ caulay. STWIO ) 

«tfHl ^ Lay on or impose, as a task duty, or trust ; a. g. He was 
sent to London, charged with several commissions of high importance. 

— Macaulay. ( CftS tVi ) StSt Vtltyh* Si snd Load or fill with : 

e. g. Charging my pistol with powder, I let it off in the ait.— Swirr. 

harles*s Wain— The constellation called the Gn&t Beer, which forms 
the outline of a wheeLbarrow or rustic wagon. 

MrlenMgne of ttM JSaat -The Mogul emperor, Aurmgseb. 
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<rtC*F A life that seems proof aftainst harrh even in the midst of dangers : 
e. g. Napoleon seemed to have « charmed life. 

Oharoil** toll ♦tttll C<ntl Coin, about equal to a penny, 

placed in the mouth or hand of the dead to pay Charon for ferrying the 
spirit across the river Styx to the Elysian fields. [are deposited. 

CilMUrnrt hoose A house or place where the bones of the dead 

(A) CMiarterad Libertine ^x«ice? lt*lWts|tCV 

The English press so called by William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 

Chase gun ^ *P'5W1IT ▼WH A cannon placed at the bow 

or stern of a vessel, and fired when pursuing an enemy, or in defending 
the vessel when pursued. ^ 

Ohaetiae with eoorpione eif% ▼©H >*WlH ^ Punish severely. 

Chateau en Sspagne [French'] ^ 5 ^, A castle in Spain, I. r , a 

castle in the air (Spain being the land of romance). 

Chatterbox or One who talks incessantly. 

Chaw-bacon 5W^Ctrt Country clown, rustic fellow . e, g. The general, 

seizing the bucket from the astonished chaw-bicon ..managed to 
spill the greater part of the contents over his own person.— M elville. 

Chawed up fws Destroyed. 

Cheap Jack (or John) JT91 ^ 

’rm ( cm JTOTCH? ) A travelling hawker who 

pretends to give great bargains ■ e g. Chop 7acis have their carts 
b^ide the pavement. — B esant 

Cheap labour Labour paid at a poor rate. 

Cheap trip CWI An excursion by rail or steamer at 

a reduced fare. 

Chieap-tripper « vs vTSrt w* civ vt iNtci apM vci One who 
makes an excursion by rail or steamer at a reduced fare 

Oheapaide bargain V^tl CWl vtv Article bought cheap, or under Its 
market value. 

Cheat bread W ■Stetl Vtv A kind of wheat bread, considered by 
some to be of the finest quality, by others, to be of the second quaitty. 

Cheat of { evtv anrtlltl^v iff® vm Deceive of ; deprive 

of, by imposture : e. g. To cheat winter o/\ts dreariness.— I RVINO- 

Cheat the devil Jni®ts(Cf tlfv Cfeij wiif’ilci ^4 vfiwi 'ftftt 

ffTWX-l 0TO»nt^ »rtl f tC< HCT r C t IN fn ; «Sf t®Wl VH ; Iff CWI 

fit Mince an oath : do evil for gain, and then give part of >t 
to the church, or for other similar purposes. 

Cheat ttie gatlowa ’♦tTffrtcf ^ cfetl. cf1tniK*l fjpfpe® ft« ^ 

•ifiiaitl ftf VH Escape death by being hanged p~said of a person 
who deswves the punishment but somehow escapes it : a. g. The 
culprit, with the help of a very aUe barrister, cheti^ the gcUtffws. 
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aheokftnioooantlirt<nioni«mv^ *tlM vflni fim ¥lt Verify or 
examine each item of an account after comparing it with an original 
voucher or its counterpart, in order to secure accuracy : e. g. The 
auditor being directed to check the account, examined it thoroughly, 
and found it quite correct. 

Oheok oflP ft? ftH ^ trtftW ft? Verify the reckoning, 

counting, or calculation of. by means of some mark ■ e. g. She 
began with her left thumb, and checked offtht names on her fingers.— 
Dickens. 

Dheek bone ^ The bone of the side of the face. 

Oheek by jotrl ; <11 ; <prt<lftf Side by side ; in familiar 

proximity ; close e g. Here they lay, cheek by jowl with lifq,. — 
Dickens. 

Oheer up ?evl Infuse life, courage, animation, 

gladness, hope &c., into , make cheerful • become cheerful '.eg, 1 
gave him a dram to cheer him up, — Defoe. 

if A) cheese toaster A sword. 

kShemioal attraotion ( or afiElnity ) Attraction 

between ultimate particles of unlike kinds or polarities, and resulting 
m a compound possessing new and specific properties. 

4Dhetnioal works -sitapffrt ig’dtft efilAtfl etWHl Manufac* 

tones where chemical processes are carried on for trade. 

pherish a serpent in one's ^ boson* c«tft1 Show 

, kindness to a person who proves quite ungrateful. [ ( 46 «iao). 

.lOheronean Sage — Plutarch, who was born at Chseronea, in Boeotia 

‘Cheshire oats Grinning cats, ». e., 

cats always ready to show their gums and teeth ; —the Cheshire cats 
are proverbially noted for grinning. 

Oheetnut Sunday — Rogation Sunday, or Sunday before Ascension Day. 

Chevalier d'industrle attest? lit. A knight of industry ; a 

■.windling or cheating rogue ; one who lives by his wits and calls him- 
self a gentleman. 

Chew the oud ?ftl Ruminate e. ‘ The bovine race 

dew the cud. CWU PwCTl nji; *|?: Brood over t 

meditate on * « g. It is possible she was only pretending to sleep, 
in order to chew the cud of some sweet thought at greater leisure. — 
J[ I^AYNs 

Chew the rag [ Slang ] Utt<t W ifirfl <lt?l e ?<ll Be gloomily 

angry and abusive : e. g He was very displeased at finding his 
wishes not carried out and seemed to chew the rag at his chute. 

Ohioken oholera ^Itft ftpft A contagious 

disease of fowls. It has no resemblance to true cl|olera. 

Ihiokea-hearted fellow VtKjW A timid, cowgrdly fellow. 

Ihild ( or Baby ) at the bveoat VtCfttl fttd The bal^ that socks thte 
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breast of the mother ; e. g. The cruel ffovernor of Judea slew all the 
male children, even the very babies at the breast. 

(The) oliild la father of the man [ Proverb 

sfNcsnr m ntwrl ajv » <cti ^ i 

cf. *'The childhood shows the man, as mornini; shows the day".— 
Milton. [N. B The expression is taken from Wordsworth]. 

Ohild*a play OfC«T ^ The sport of a child ; a trifling 

matter e. g. It’s child’s play to find the stuff now.— S tbvehsow. 

Ohildren of the weat— The Americans. 

Chime in { cet^ CttipffH ¥11 Join in, in agreement 

Chime in with ( cefsi ▼Ww ) ftn WH Be m 

harmony with; agree t> eg Everything chimed in with such a 
humour.— Irvino 

caiimney piece wfitf ces ^ A shelf over the fireplace. 

C9llmney>pot cttt A cylindrical pipe of earthenware 

or other material placed at the top of a chimney to increase the draught 

Chimney-pot hat ntOfTOrt cttcst tlS Wt CT ar^fl ^ The ordinary 
cylindrical hat of English gentlemen. 

Chimney aweeper'a day ct ttPm fro, i^ri ct The first day of 
the month of May 

Chip in [ Slang ] fSrcani attn crotl, Wfl wtl Supply one's part, contribute, 

as to a fund. celH fyffl Itfire ’ll Share in the risks 

or expenses of 

(A) Chip of the old blook L Colloquial ] fvrsti ^ IWW. 

‘Ttcvft A child that resembles either of its parents ; a child with 
the characteristics of its father e. g. He will prove a chip of tht I 
block, I’ll warrant. — J. Pays, 

Chirping cap or glaaa A cup or glass of liquor or wine 

winch gladdens the heart of man or makes him sing for joy. 

Choke off [ Colloquial ] ▼Wree ▼rti 5Tt«fC!i >rt<i1 oregi ; tPFi vf\ 

77l Interrupt or stop I a person ) in the execution of a 
purpose : put an end to. as if by choking • remove summarily c g 
Indeed, the business of a war-nurse especially is so repulsive that mo^t 
volunteers were choked off aX once.— English MactAzine. 

Choke up wetrl ,- tPl CJfftf WU Obstruct completely ; suffocate 

e. g. The coke damp soon choked up several of the poor miners 

Choose between NOT ^npr wfiwl irojt Select one, out of two. 
by way of preference e,g. It is declared that a man cannot both 
be legisldtor and editor ; he must choose between the one function and 
the other —Carlyle. 

Choose sides (OTR w*rrtl( cm, c*PH 

vfCSN NCNI «tw vran Select parties for competi- 
tion in exercises of any kind. ( about. 

Chop sxtd ohaage ctsl otnI wit ; WWW WW>I WFlt Buy and sell ; change 





c»i«p ( C¥m ^ ^FWte 4 »fe ) «JW 5 wm ▼!» Aim a blow at 
Ohop-fUlrai ^ W ltWI : fC^Mrnt Crest-fallen ; dejected } dispirited ; e. g. 
He was quite chap-fallen at the words of his patron. 

Ohop-hooM m«RNt 1 . Eating house. 

ObOp in or oat ^*rl orail Break in. interrupt : e. g. This fdlow interrupt- 
ed the seriBon, even suddenly chopping in. — Latimek. 

Chop logio ^ fk<s 4 ^ Argue sophistically ; e. g. 

He was aoery at finding himself chopping logic about this young lady. 
— H. James 

Sever or separate by one or 
more blows of any sharp instrunfent : e. Chop off your hand and 
send it to the king.— Shakespeare 

GhOp up Gift C?t 5 ^ Cut into small pieces. ^ ^ 

^ ^f| Seize or devour greedily : p. g. You are for chopping up your 
entertainment like a hungry clown.- — Drydew. 

Chopped hay rnsubstantial learning 

Ohorai^o monument** A small temple on which were dedicated the 
tripods given in the Dionysian contests to the victorious chorus. 

Chose in possession [Law] ^ A thing in actual possession. 

as distinguished from a thing in action 
X3hose to action ( Law ] ^ wsr 

^ltC?l A thing of which one has not possession 
or actual enjoyaoent, but only a right to it. or right to demand it by 
action at law • a personal right to a thing not reduced to possession 
but recoverable by suit at law. ^ 

Chose transitory [ Law ] ^ ^ 

A thing which is movable. [people of God. 

<The) Chosen people ^ClRr ^csit^ srtt^ The Jews were called the chosen 
Ohowohow chop otJffsf ’1.4 ftPra 

’rtcsni OSft C?f 5 The last lighter containing the sundry 

small packages, sent off to fill a ship [ [$26) 

(The) Ohristian Attioua— Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta (1783— 

Christian name 'aitJPi *nf> CT stm 1W1 TxMiRs ^ 

sfC? ) The name given at the time of being christened, as dis- 
tinguished from the surname. 

Christmas box (^fifcq) ct jpfai 

Presents given to young people and .fvants at Christmas ; 
Christmas gift. 

Christmas day ^ trciitw >iPfni*r®: 

qC 9 T The 25th of December, which is supposed to be the birthilay of 
_ Jesus Christ. ^ _ 

eSuriatmoa eve nUt’fW The evening pre* 

ceding the Christmas day, t. e., of the a4th December. 

(Tol Ohronlols small beer ftw W>Pll Wtl ^ is^iwcf 

sffOrlRl ’Sit Note down events of no importance whatsoever. 
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Ohuok up [ Slang J ^T^cpil ^ Cast off, abandon. 

discard ; neglect : e. g. He chucked up his appointment because he 
was refused leave. 

Oham in with ( ▼W5I'9 WrI To be on friendly 

te^s with. { a holiday. 

(A) Ghuroh ale sjtWf wfw A joyful village gathering on 

Ohuroh history 3(i^(rthr The description of the course of develop- 

ment through which the church as a whole, as well as its especial 
departments and various institutions^ has passed, from the time of its 
foundation down to the present day. 

Churchyard cough Consuftiptive cough indicating the near 

approach of death. 

Cimmerian darkness Intense darkness. 

Ctocinnatus of the Americana— George Washington (1732 — 17Q9). 

Cinder firame— An iron framework m front of the tubes of a locomotive, 
to arrest the escape of cinders. 

Circuit (or Circuity) of action [/.aw] c a( ty « i r>i t < dsts («rf2Mrl) A 
longer course of proceeding, than is necessary to attain the object in 
view. 

Circular arc Any p rtion of the circumference of a circle. 

Circular lines 'fS Straight lines pertaining to a circle^ 

as sines, tangents, secants, A:c 

Circular notes sfc Bank-notes issued for the convenience 

of travellers being a kind of bill personal to the bearer, who is given 

also a corresponding ‘letter of indication* addressed to foreign bankers. 
Circulating capital 5 cn yt#! fk.m ^ 

'tcsni IRI Capital consisting of the wages paid to 

the workmen, and of the raw material used up in the processes of 
industry, &c called also Moating Capital, 

CiruulatiDg library cn ®f»| 9 l?tn 

A library where books are circulated amongst subscribers. 

Circulating medium ort?, irfc siyf®, m\ m Vm ^ fimfi 

That which is commonly received as the representative of the value 
of articles bought and sold, and is tij>ed in making exchanges • coin 
and bank-notes or other paper convertible into coin on demand. 

Gircumlooution office Ciovernment office,— a name given 

by Dickens in hi-» ^iJule Dorr*t' , on acecuntof its dilatoriness m 
disposing of business 

Circun^noes alter cases Vl It becomes necessary 

to change conditions to suit each particular case t g'. London be- 
tween August and April is looked upon as a nightmare. But ctreuffts* 
tances alter cases , and I see that it will be the best and most conve- 
nient place for you —Mrs. Wood, 

Clrou maten tial evideuoe [Law] or «at-l ^ 

^ Evidence obtained from circumstaecest 
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which neceisartiy or usually attend facts of a particular nature, from 
which arises the assumption. 

Cite firom ( CVttf aWf? ) ▼Tl Quote from • e. g. Those verses 

I cite from his letter — Dryden. 

Gitlaa ox refago— In the Jewish antiquities, certain cities appointed as 
places of safe refuj^e for persons who had committed homicide without 
design. There were three such cities on either side of the Jordan. 

(A) OittBun of nature CT <ftfVc!5 One 

who feels himself at home in all countries. 

(A) Citisen of the world A cosmopolitan ; one who regards 

the whole civili«ed world as one unit politically and morally. 

Citron melon A kind of rouskmelon with sugary greenish 

flesh. A variety of watermelon with solid white flesh, 

>\hich is used in making sweetmeats and preserves. 

City fathers— See Fathers of the olty. 

City of David— Jerusalem. 

City of destruotion — This world, or rather, the world of the unconverted, 
as Bunyan calls it in h'is “Pilgrim**. Progress 

City of God — The church or whole body of Christians ; the Kingdom of 
Jesus ('hrist, as distinguished from the city of the ''joorld, which is 
called by Bun>an *city of destruction,* 

City of palaoea — Agrippa, in the reign of Augustus, converted Rome 
from ‘a city of brick huts to one of marble palaces ' Calcutta is called 
the *City of Palaces.* Modern Paris well deserves the compliment 
of being so called.— Brew er. 

City of refuge '«ltC5? 

'Qtan Medina in Arabia, where Mahomet took refuge when 

driven by conspiratofs from Mecca 

(The) City of the seven hills cvt^ 

^ Rome, in allusi n to the seven hills on 
which the city was originally built. 

Civil architecture frol ^ The architecture 

which is employed in constructing buildings for civil life, in distinc* 
tion from military and naval architecture, as private houses, palaces, 

^ churches. &c 

Civil day fro The mean solar da>, used in reckoning time, 

and among most modern nations beginning s' mean midnight ; its 
24 hours are numbered in two series, each from to 12. 

Civil doaih [Law] V'SlTv, vtftc® c^im^ j»nrt3f ’TOj That 

which cuts off a man from civil rociety, or its rights and benefits, as 
banishment, outljiwry, as distinguished from natural death. 

Civil «ngiB60r vprtvfipv An engineer who plans railways, bribes, 

docks, &c. 

Civil enginvering vprtvfiiv VI The science or art of con- 

structing public works, such as canals, railroads, docks, &c., as distin- 
guished from miliiary engineering, which is ronfined to war. 
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OiTillaw CT CTFWftPnr Tj«« ;Pfi ficwfc^ eitdi 

In a general sense, the law of a state, city, or country : especially, 
the Roman law. CfSft^t JVbt criminal law. 

dyil (or Polittoal) liberty llettPse Freedom of a sute from 

external control, or the freedom of the inhabitants of a state from an 
interference with their natural rights. 

cirii list >iF(fiRF 'eyty f%«t% e 

Formerly, a list of the entire expenses of the civil government ; 
hence, the officers of civil government, who are paid from the public 
treasury ; also, the revenues appropriated to support the civil govern- 
ment Now applied to expenses for the maintenance of the household 
of the sovereign of England. 

OivU remedy [Lavi] cwetrt^ csileswl ftm ’Hem at* The remedy 

given to a person injured, by action, as opposed to a criminal prosecution. 

Civil aervi^ The paid service of the state, in so far as it 

is not military or naval. 

Civil etate — The whole body of the laity or citizens, npt included under 
the military, maritime, and ecclesiastical states. 

Civil eilit crevt^ A suit for a private claim or injury. 

OlvU time vtfif if^c<8 fiR Him Hllm CT Hmi «nil Vi 

Common time, or mean time, in which the day begins at midnight, and 
is divided into equal portions of twelve hours each. 

Civil to (eltEtfl'Q) Polite or courteous to ; «, g. Lady L. had 

always been very civil to them and especially to Or. B.— .Tkut.uive. 

Civil wer <avOTHmf*lHCll A war between 

the different parties or sections of the same nation or country e g. He 
was a young man when the civil war broke odt.'— .M \( mxay. 

Claim lbr» oo* upoot to ( CVtH irtsm Demand of a right, 

or supposed right, to (5’>mething) «>. ^. Numerous r/iiims/Vir priority 
in making the discovery were set up at h^uoe and abroad. — S milbs. 

Clamour for ( cvti f»pr ) mv w! Hi catH vfmit stoti Shout for ; 

complain of loudly and vehemently : c. g. The suffering people are 
clamouring for the redress of their grievances. 

Clap by the heels vtn,. Htw cren . vn Fetter ,* put 

in confinement . r g The pirate took me iiito his own cabin and at 
once clapped me hy the heels. 

CRap eyes on [Colloquiari eH Look on i see. 

Clap ha n d s fill ervM Sil Manifest joy or approbation by 

striking the palms of the hands together. ( Shakespeare ] cet«nrt 

eitH yen P ledge faith by joining hands • make an agreement. (CilA- 
sotete] 'HHwl «rvH ytH Express contempt or derision. 

dap hold of TOOICH HI «1 Seize roughly or quickly. 

dap-trap tftfy ftfl ewoil *l^ Wfi A trap to catch applausea. 
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OlUWt Jog [Colloqniat\ Nose. 

Clap up TtltTl ^ Imprison hastily or without due formality. 

Conclude or contrive hastily : «. g. Was match 
ever clapped up so suddenly Sbakbspbarb. 

OlMM with ( C¥tsf Pnpr ^ ▼Wna ) »rf^ cafll^ ifSTIJp^ Classify with; 
rank with. 

ClWSM and maitttl— TTI atf^ The people as a whole, vte. upper 
and middle classes and the mass of the people. 

OlaaaiO raoea The five chief annual horseraces 

—the Two Thousand, One Thousand, Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger. 

Giaw away f^nwtl w'*Rl ▼irl, ^ Revile, scold e g. The jade 
Fortune is to be clawed away for it, ifyou should lose it.— L’E sts^Vge. 

OlaW'baok cst^twlif^tfl Flatterer. 

Glaw hammer <ST ^ cmi A hammer with one end of the metallic 
head cleft for use in extracting nails, &c. 

Glaw me and I will olaw thee whfta W7, 

’fRr Praise me and I will praise you * scratch my back and I will do 
the same for you. [ stand by you (an old proverb). 

Glaw me, oUw thee eibitl C91 eitf^ CThltV Stand by me and I will 

Clay in the hands of the potter fVTtonr tftcs Ttwtn ^stctni w c? 

fwtnnt^ *itar, ^ ^ ^ *ftar AtWng 

that can be moulded into any shape , ..ne who can easily be made to do 
anything e. g. Unhappy Louis I he is clay tn the hands of the potter. 
— Caklylb 

Clean hands ; fHVie'4 Freedom from guiu or imputation of guilt : 

e. g. He came off with clean hands after a ser\ice of 25 years. 

Glean out [Colioquial\ fiuc»rt ^ ^ ^ ; crSfinil wfiRil cesfl 

Exhaust ; empty ; take away from (one) all his money ; render bank- 
rupt e,£. 1 have not a pound in the world to exist on in the meantime. 

1 am cleaned out, and that's the fact. — E. Yatbs. 

Glean skins Unbranded cattle. 

(The) Glean thing WlSf The right thii ■"> do, 

Oleanae from (Juraft, CTrt. *ltn I? ^ *1^:1 Wfl Free 

from (filth, pollution, infection, guilt, and the like) ; purify from : e. g. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sio.— Biblb. 

Cleanse the Augean Stable ^icetcsri ^ ^ ^ Perform s 

very Uborious work of cleansing • e j. If the Augean stable was not 
suflfidently clesnsed, the stream ot^ public opinion was fairly directed 
against its coogloqierated impurities.— Scott. 

Clear a Ship at the ouBtoin house wf n^fii ^ifiinf 

e|t^¥ ¥NSPW ^ Exhibit tlie documents required by law, give 
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bonds, or perform othfer acts requisite, and procure permission to sail, 
and such papers as the law requires. 

dear a ahlp for aotlOD» or dear for ao|ioii ^ 

tiftspi*ra »nrt^ *1^ «r3® W1 Remove encumbrances from 

the deck, and prepare for engagement. 

dear away ^ Remove : e. g. We had to cUar 

away the jungle before we could move a step further, j WfV 

Disperse ; dissolve : e. g. No sooner did the clouds clear away 
than the sun shone very brightly. 

deardayaCT'^’f wiA ^ e w 

TCK7 Days reckoned from one day to another, excluding both the 
first and last day ; as, from Sunday to Sunday there are six clear days. 

Olear head A mind that can understand clearly 

anything which it grasps. _ _ 

Olear of ( iplt. ^»ft. orWmtn, 4I^ Free from (impurities, im- 

pediments, obstacles, accusation, icc. ) : e.g. But often as he may 
offend against modesty, he is clear cf a worse charge, senfuality.— 

Nxwman. ( Free from J disengage from : 

#. g. The Queen of Scots made haste to clear herself of a connection 
which ran counter to her present interests.— F roudb. 

dear off *tf9C*tt<( Pay off } liquidate : e. g. I have cleared off all my 
debts. Disappear or vanish ; dissolve : e, g. The 

mist cleared off in the afternoon.— SouTHET. 

Olear out [Colloquial ] Depart t go away : e. g. I' 

shall clear out, if you do not relieve me immediately.— Dickens. 

Olear eooreB ft&lH, ORI ’Ite’fl fiprt^ ^ Settle or adjust accounts : 

e. g. Book-sellers are not alwa)S regular in clearing scores with authors 
and publishers. 

Clear etoff ilPF Boards, planks, &c., free from knots. 

dear style 15^ A lucid method of expressing one's thoughts. 

Olear the court *nittl1 <WIl 

Remove all persons not officially concerned in the suit. 

Clear the deok«atJ?taii'5»i*tfiw^ ^ffiwl 

?tevi ^ ^ei1 Remove encumbrances from tha dedc to prqiare for 
action ; hence fguraiioely, get out of the way. 
dear the land [Nautical\ ^ eicm erfftncv 4^ffpi ct 

fq*(^ q| Gain such a distance horn shore as to have 
sea room, and be out of danger from the land : e.ff. The ship eUaered 
the land and cast anchor in the sea. 

OlMur tihe way *t*( inn Prepare the way. e.g. 

And will you dare to come up 

When Astur dears the way f— MACAin.Ay. 
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Olesr to ( fOTW ^ Distinctly visible 

to : plain to : t, g. It is as clear to me as broad daylight, 

Oloar up '9 Become bright j'. Her face cleared 

tip as she read the document. — ^Thackeray. ^ ; 

C^tl Free from doubt or ambiguity ; make 

clearly intelligible .eg. It will be as well to clear up these points in 
another chapter. — Thackeray. 

Oienring of soores eptWIB ^ fipwtl Balancing of accounts. 

A paying off of what is due. 

(To) Oleave the oloude fsic^«ni UTfl ’flu ^ Act 

foolishly and to no purpose. ^ 

Cleave to ; sirPtvl Adhere closely to ; stick 

to : be firmly attached to * e, g. (i) My bones c/eave to my skin.— 
Bible. (2) Cleave unto the Lord your God.— Bible. (3) Therefore shall 
a man leave his father and his mother and shall rltove unto his wife. — 

Bible. ^51 Unite to with fitness ; 

suit to ; agree to > e g. 

New honours come upon him 
Like our stranee garments ; cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of use — Shakespeare. 

Clenoh an argument Place an argument 

in a firm and unassailable position. 

Clenoh the fist f ^ ^ I 

Clerk of the weather An imaginary 

functionary supposed to direct the weather. [ has adopted. 

(To) Climb down Abandon an attitude or view that one 

Cling to Hold fast, as by winding round or 

embracing . e, g, (i) A man clings to hope as long as life remains.— 
McMoRdie. 12) Kver them (your parents) with trustfulness 

and love. — C hanning. 

Cllmaterio years— Seventh and ninth with their multiples by the' odd 
numbers. 3, 5, 7, 9— viz. 7, 9, 21, 27, 35, 45* 40 » 63 81. over wWch 

astrologers supposed Saturn, the malevolent planet, presided. 
Hippocrates recognises these periods. 

Clinical leotare a fitro tpi A lecture 

delivered to students at the bed-side of the sick. 

CUnloal m^ioino or surgery c^i ^ ^^aPwiI 

Medicine or surgery as taught by clinics, 

i Clip one’s wings ®Prl ^ ^ m 

^tc^( ; WCg Ofeill ^ W 5 t P“t a check upon one's 

;i'o) Clip the king’s BngUsh ^ Speak corruptly* 
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(To) Ol^ the visga of Reduce the power or 

effidency of. 

Clip ping paeo Very fast. [A dipper is a fast going vessell 

Oiook ond oword ploy — Modern comedy, played irf the ordinary 
costume of mod^n life. ^ 

ClOM O bargoin rrsfl ’Vd : COtiRR*! Tin Finish a contract of sale 
and purchase ; make an agreement. 

OloM at band tIt 1 s|TC 5 Very near : a. £•. (ii The time of our examiiih*’ 
tion is close at hand. (2) The watch lay close at hand. 

Glote oompanion TTIV An intimate friend or associate. 

010oeootpora(4oaC^JWlT»l^*WoftTt*RWt*l?MTCl A body or cor- 
poration which fills its own vacancies, and is not open to the public. 

GIom in upon Tit Fall upon ; draw near and attack. 

Gloae on or upon *tT*11 5^ ITIl TtIT fell Come to a mutual agreement 
upon ; agree on or join in: e. g. 'They would induce France and 
Hofland to close upon some measures between them to our dis- 
advantage.* _ 

Gloee aita my ahirt, but oloaer my akin Tlfti Ttfti HTI 

friTtlt* T1C*fTte My property is no doubt 

dear to me, but my life is still dearer. 

Gloae the door againat in f I TT Til Leave 1I0 opening for. ( CTtI 
fltl ) 11 Tin Ttlll Cim Render hopeless or impossible. 

Gloae the record flttcn lf^ C*n TH Finish writing in the record every- 
thing that either party has to say by way of statement and answer, 
after which nothing is allowed to be entered in that record. 

Gloae to or by ( CTtI fill 11 Tiftie ) Tfr ^ITC 5 Very near to • adjacent 
to : e. g. Living close to the sea-shore, he was brought face to face 
with the wonders of maritime life. — Smiles. 

Gloae to the wind iNauticat\ ci Hl^iftcrcf ir^ incit fieri 

rfrifl Directed as neatly to the point from which the wftid 

Mows as it is possible to sail said of a vessel : e. g The ship sails 
close t* the wind, {closed up the line. 

Gloae up TTTH Block up : e. g. The train was outrailed and 

Gloae With (CTtI filci) ITT ftH It dttTTfill «rait Agree toj accept: 
e.g. The court closed instantly w$th the offer. — pRouna. H'TI 

flTfirif 1^ fpf affi flit Engage in close combat with : e, g. The 
two men closed mth each other in a wrestling encounter.— M cMoroib. 

ClooiBg hotura rfri TtX The last hours of a roan’s life : e. g. Id his 
dosing hours he had no one to cheer him up. 

Gloth bveeahoa fin TUI 111 C>l%1 ^ItT Members of the lower or the 
mitidie class. ( wool. 

Ototli gold Oltltfr Tt*ffF A faiTtc woven of threads of gold and silk or 
dofll efsuto rartm, flDitll Canopy. 
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Ol<»th«ia(C^R?|f*1»ffil«lir) ▼JR D e«s in ' e.ff. I am clothed in 

steel.— SUAKESPIARB. JlPirs ^ Dfess in • cover with : 

e. g. Thus Belial with words Ctoihed in reason’s i^arb. 

Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth.—MiLToa. 

Olothe in words Express (ideas) in some particular 

language eg. He clothed his ideas m such choice words that his 
hearers were moved to tears. 

Olothe with Oress with . e. g. She clothed 

herself with her finest dress. Invest with ; 

e, g The Lord reigneth, is clothed with majesty. — Bible. 

^ Cover with • e. g They clothed the stretcher 
with fine, valuable silks. 

Cloven foot or hoof ^ Tl Divided 

hoof, /. »•., devilish character ; evil purpose (from the dramatical and 
symbolical representation of Satan with cloven hoofs ) e g Although 
the cloven foot would constantly peep out, and no one could 
believe either in his principles or his morals, in his way the baron was 
as much in favour with the fair sex as the honourable and hospitable 
Lord S.— Kn'c^i i^ic M\G\i^iNE. 

(A) Cloud has its silver linins 

^ ^TtC^ Kvery evil in this world has some good about it . e, g. 

.Sydney Smith uas ever ready to look on the bright side of things ; the 
darkest iloud had to him its silver Uniag — Smilhs. 

Club law MtftfilV vrai Government by force. 

Clue to Key to ; means of guidance to ^ He had ultimately 

found a cine ti* her mystery. — TtivfKERW. 

Coach^and six ws Turn-out of a coach Irawn by six horses 

(a piece of lu.\ury for wealthy people ) e This .. .is a young lady 
who was born to ride in her tojch-nfi i^si x. — M \t kewib. 

Ooaoh up [Univri ^tfy *^lnng'] ^01^ C^TSin Teach at home, to aid the 
study in school or college e He was well loai hed up for the exa* 
mi nation. ^ 

Coalesoe with ( ) iJ^Fcai ^ Combine into 

one body or community with ( another ) r g, 1 1 ** ^<»ws were incapable 
of ioalcscing With other nations. — CvMeBEi i.. 

Coalition Q-ovommont— Government formed by various parties by a 
mutual surrender of principles as occasion requires. 

CoMt ol6M ’fl «Oni ’^^‘1 ’W* DanRcr over • fear of danger 

removed . e. g. A girl at the door, no doubt on the look-out to sw if 
the const was clear, no sooner set eyes on him than she rushed back 

into the passage— Warrbh. All obstacles removed : 

<’ g^ Seeing that the < oust is i Icov, /elmanc dismissed Miistdoriis.~~* 
Sir P. SiPNSY. ei. c e^ 

Oort of wma « 5 *tr« we wni w 

13 
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A garment of light material worn over the armour in the 15th and 
16th centuries, embroidered with the armorjal ensigns of the wearer • 

also, armorial device : e g. The coat ofnims I am not herald 

enough to blazon into English«-*-ADDlsON. 

Goat of mail jTtWW A piece of armour covering the upper 

portion of the body, consisting of a net work of iron rings. 

CteMc about WWSj? ^ ^ fT® Cf1?j ^ 

Persuade by gentle, insinuating courtesy, or flattering : e. g. He 
was capable of being coaxed about, and led by the nose, to a strange 
degree. — Carlyle, ^ _ 

(The) Gobbler ehoold etiok to his last [Proverb'] ^ufv CT ▼Hf aiCT 41. 

Of orrt ^ *rtw, w 

OC4 alls atcsf r 

Gobweb learning a Wy Learning of little substance. 
Gook-a-doodle^oo Ctt^Cin ^17 The cry of the cock. 

Gook-a>hooPt or Gook<on-the-hoop Triumphant ; exultant. 

Gook-and-bull story ita ; ^ A long, rambling or 

exaggerated story : e g. What sane man can believe in such a t utk- 
and bull story c'-ncocted by you ’ 

(A) Cook is always bold on Its own dunghill [Proverb] tsT*R 

Everybody displays courage and shows fight when he is 
surrounded by his supporters. 

Goekofthe loft or walk The head or chief of a 

set : e. g. Who shall be cock of the walk f — Trollove 

Gook the eye [Colloquial] 5^ 0514 il4l Wink-used 

humorously. 

(That) Cook won’t (or wouldn’t) fight [Slang] Pf STtffire 41&C4 41. 
4l 41 That device will not do or will be of no use • * 

I tried to see the arms on the carriage, but that lock wouldn’t fight — 
Kiroslby.^ 

Cooked hat 4lH4Wtl feWtelH The triangular pointed hat worn as 
part of some full-dress unifoross. ^IW 4ni1 43 A note 

folded into a triangular shape. <^1flf4C44 A game similar to nine-pins, 
except that only three pins are used. 

Cook'lane ghost dlf® 43 A tale of terror without truth. 

(The) Cockney school C4I4V 4's:<f11 A school of writers belonging 

to London, who flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

(The) Oookplt ot Bnropo CWlfun Cf<1 A familiar name for Belgium so 

called because a great many battles have been fought in this country 
(the cockpit being an enclosed area for cockfights). 

Cook sure fipi fSpw Very sure. 

Cook the ear ^Ft4 41^ ^FflU C1141 Prick up the ear with a view to listen. 
Cock the eye 4^3 Ff fvsi of 41 Shut up one eye and look 

with the other, gtance. 
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Cook th« hftt iiKtX <4VC«tc<1 ItfH mi ; ar<m To set the 

hat more on one side ol the head th^n on the other | to look knowing 
and pert. 

Oook the heMl hMI C«t>tl Lift up the head. 

Oook tiie noM ^Ita C1St>n Turn up the nose in contempt. 

Oo« a die *tM1 »fint| <(« ; ( trrt) *rt»n cmtt Seize 

a die so as to direct its fall ; cheat in playing dice. 

Oofnlaantof ( CW\H Having cognizance or knowledge of ; 

well aware of z« g. But, in strictness, we are not much cognieant^ of 
direct serving.— Emerson. [or acting. 

Ooign of vantage ^ A position of advantage, either for seeing 

Coin a word nv ««« vrl ; tsitl Vfl Make or invent a new word : 
z. g; He coins new words and distorts the senses of old worde.— 
Macaulay. 

Coin money awor ^ vri Gain a large amount of 

money quickly ; z. g. Mr. Bose's books have found a great popularity, 
which has enabled him to com money* 

Coinoide with Agree with : e. g. The two 

triangles cotnctde with each other in every respect. 

Oold as charity f^rstV ^ Very cold, unsympathetic, 

or indifferent ; — a proverbial phrase used ironically. 

Oold-blooded murder ^ ^ >iofe 

a murder in cold blood, f. e. a murder committed deliberately 
without any cause of provocation e,g. We often see in Calcutta 
persons accused of cold-blooded murder and hanged after a course of 
trial* 

Oold chill An ague fit. 

Cold comfort Comfort which not only does 

not soothe or solace the sulierer, but serves to increase his pain or 
irritation : #. g* it is far better not to proffer any comfort to a rnan 
in deep affliction than to proffer cold comfort. [ thosiasm. 

Gold ouuiner vtmdr A manner or demeanour withuut any en- 

Gold itigeon^oA message in place of a love letter. 

Oold noapMOA «tWfiPRfnji A reception warning in cordiality ; 

t, g. ^ing hard pressed by ditficaltie» we called at a rich man’s 
mansion, where we met with only a cold reception, 

Oold atooi swwt ft A bayonet , a sword. 

Oold withoAt %»wcn ftfai® { fsTBtw ^ 

^9 Any s{Nrituotts liquor mixed in cold water but without sugar , 
[lien e] anything unpalatable or of no value i e, g. Fame, sir » not 
worth a glass ot cold wsVAoe#.— "Lytton, 

Cold'bloodod f W lf t d Ooemotional » heartleis : deliberate. 

GolUr ba«f or othM awat ^ ^ Roil 

up the piece of meat aod bind it close with a suing. 
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Oollsterftl issae [ L,iw ] ^ srstc^f cn ^ vt 

An issue taken upon a matter aside fro'ii the merits pf the case 
Msnrtlt ciit’FirJrfa tRs'S ^?P»n5 irttr Ai> 

issue raised by a criminal convict who pteadsi any matter allowed by 
law in bar of execution, as pardon, diversity of person, &c. 

Oollateral aeourity ^tfiR Security for the per- 

formance of covenants, or the payment of money, besides the princi- 
pal securit) . 

Collation of aoals [ O^J Uu ] pF A method 

of ascertaining the genuineness of a seal by compacmg it with another 
known to be genu me 

Collect one’a self Recover 

from surprise or tear regain self control c* i; She was taken 
quite aoaclv by the news, and it took time to i.ullr f herself. 

Collective fruit 'JTfRs The fruit 

that IS tunned from a m.i-'S of flowers, such as the pme-apple. mul- 
berry, «vc — vailed aUo Multiple fruit 

College of Arms— The Herald’s Tollege granting armorial bearings. 

College of Justice In Scotland, a great 

forensic societ> composed of judges, advuc ites writers to the signet, 
and solicitors 

Colonial syetem 5t«r^5?r The theory that the settlements 

abroad were to be treated as proprietary domains exploited for the 
benefit of the mother-country. 

ColosBal ignorance ^ansi (iigantic ignorance. 

(A) ColoSBue ’TfigPCT^ or ^ An oversha- 

dowing personality. 

Colour a stranger's goods ’Fi cvTh <i|V«R 

C^991 Allow a foreigner to enter 
goods at the custom-house in the name of a citiaen, to avoid the 
alien’s duty. [recognise colours. 

Colour-blindnesa 'fotal or partial inability to distinguish or 

Colour changes ( trtein Suddenly becomes pale 

with fear or shame e. 11 is loUntr changed as s>on as he heard my 
voice.— F kocdl. 

Colour comes and goes { •wrsraft^a ) *ttrrtjcn ^ 

tfStn, Blushes and becomes pale alternately {through 
fear, shame, iSce ) e, fj Her lotour catnt ami went as she listened witlv 
deep attention.— Irving. 

Colour oror fsi trcrtif vn Use pretences. 

Coloured people ^rf97rcir%yfaHcnt7 Black people, Africans or their 

descendants, mixed or unmixed. 

Coloured statement ( or story ) t(i s|* a stoteraent or 

st'-ry forth in greatly exaggerated terms • e. g; We should not be 
carried away by coloured storm of humbugs. 
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Comb anothor's hair the wrong way o»t5i Pnrwstwi 

^firal ^ s ^ To annoy a person by opposing 

his prejudice^*, ooinions 5cc ; provoke* or irritate one. 

Comb another’s head for htm [ ^ Give 

one a driihbinj^ • g I*H cirry \o»i *vitb me to my country-box, 
and keep voti out of hann’b way, till I find you a wife who will comh 
your htat/ /or yon. — I.YTK N. [ end or death. 

Combat a ouirance [ Freni h ] ^ ; W ^tsrS Fight to the 

Combatant ofdoer vjis ^rrsTfij^F An 

officer who takes part in the actual ffjfht, as distingui<ihed from the 
medical officers and the like, who are called "Non-rombatant.*’ 

( To) Come "Still l''ulufc e, g. Lav by somethin ^ for time io ^omt , 

Gome about Sil Happen .• take place r, g. It thus came about 

that very few books were written by lax men — Fkk *£xia\. ^9=91 

Change . come round c. g. The wind will lOnit about from west to 
e»5t. — Wh l.'^TKR. 

Come abroad M ove or be aw»ay from 

one’s home or Cv'iuntry <*. g. ‘ \nd f to see the world’. 

Become public or known. 

Come aorosa ^ nt9?n Meet with suddenly or 

accidentally v, g WGiOinc j 10 s more than one incidertal meet on 
of these wars. — F ki fm\n. 

Come aoroaa the mind ?rc^ . nter the mind. 

Come after htllow c. g. What king I.nie 

after Henry VllI of Fngland ’ — Mi Mokoie. Come 

to obtain r g .\fter a deal o^ scir 'h and v\ th ir ich etloit, we at 
last utme njter the book 

Gome against ^ Strike against 

Come amiss ^^31 ^ Co \ e m an me mvenient or 

unsuitable time or way < g » I Li n ^ x , 10 * s<. to ary- 

body.— Ml Moroir. 

Come among ( ^ 5 ' Kntcr mUo the m dst of ( a crowd ). 

Come and go msul 5 e tfs?! 

Appear and disappear j change , alternate e i; The colour of the 

king: doth come unil go,^Sii xkknI'i- xkf Have 

freedom of action, 

3omeandgoupoaf t Depend 

on e g. He has n itlnng m tins wjiUl but Ivs own chiracter to vibw# 
*nui gj upan. 

3om0 at ^tem : m\9 ; ^ItS Reach . arrive within reach of ; 

attain to ; gam #. g^ The goats were hard jto come -Di.KOit, 

^t3Wl WW Come forward in attack «./ <i) 

«ewJthlufy.“ ( 2 ) Nothing couUl voiwc me from without— U kiuk. 
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Poms back f^Ffinrl Return from a place : e, g. Swift sickened, 
rebelled* left service — ate humble pie and camk^ back again.— Thacker \\ . 

Oome before Precede. [ Separate. 

Oome bstfreen Intervene. ^irl ^ ors?i 

Oome by ( crp? fwi ^®fpn Pass by the side of : e. g. I came by 

the brook. CTW ^STPfl Come by means of ' e^g^ I had asked 

my servant to come by steamer ; but he came by rail. CT 

^ ^ ^ Obtein, gain, or acquire by any means 

whatsoever : g. Examine how you came by all your state.— Dr ydejt. 

Come oome ( Imperative ] Make haste : c g Come, come, n3 

time for lamentation now.* — M ilton. ^ ^ Hush ; stop : 

e. g. Come, come, you must not call her names. — D ii kens. 

Oome down ^’5^*1 Descend g. 1 caffie down from 

heaven.— Bible. ( ) ^*rt-5rr?t ?9?ll Be lowered or 

reduced ( in price, circumstances, 8rc. ) • e. g. A man has been known 
to come down through drink from a landlord to a pauper. — M c'Mordie. 

f^nrfrs ceteprt^ W?r| Offer a splendid entertain- 

ment to guests : e. g. ‘’He came down handsomely.’* ( Colloquiel ] 

( ^ fNF5l Condescend to give a 

subscription or monetary help : e, g. My only design was to keep 
the license and let the squire know th'at I could prove it upin him 
whenever 1 thought proper, and so make him coma down when 1 
wanted money.— Goldsmith. 

Come-down \ColloquiaJ^ A fall • downfall ; humilia- 

tion : e. g. '‘Now I am your worship's washerwoman ” The dignitary 
coloured and said that this was rather a comedown, — Re\de. 

Oome down on or upon tfstrl ^ c|l Ktfifiri ^ 

Fall upon from above ( like a bird of pre y ) : e . g. Nothing could 
come down upon me from the top.— -Defoe. ^1 Attack \ e. g If 

the enemy came down upon them, they would march out to give 

battle — K\ye 5TPW ^51 Press hard : e.g. Only do not let any one 
come down upon me for the money.— Trollope, 

Oome down to Descend from one generation to an- 

other : e g. Yet the story, as it has come down to us, is both in- 
teresting and instructive. — M aciulay. 

Come down with ^ eT^I Pay over ; 

deposit by way of payment . e. g- He came down with twenty rupees 
and settled the account, — McMoRDifs. 

CJome forth ^ Issue or proceed; e g. The 

Brahmaputtra comes forth from the Himalaya Mountains. 

Como forward ^ If «11 Appear in public 

e g Come forward and speak out what you have to say. 

Como from ( COtsfO Tfl ^ fljfVK ) wW Move hitherward from 
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< a person or place ) e. g. He tame here from London. 

^C15) ^ gefl Issue or arise from • a g. Any glimmering 

of these can only come from a scientihe culture, of which country 
practitioners have usually no more notion than the man in the moon. — 
Ci. Eliot. 

Oome home 1%CBni ^ CifW Return to one’s family, home or 

country ‘ e. g 1 came home from Calcutta the other day 
^ gefl Press close ; touch the feelings sensibly <• Let my 

prophecy come Lome to you. — Sh\kes 1 »e vre. ^TfUt ( •TSHI ) 

Be loosened from the j^round — said of an anchor. 

Come in ^ Enter e g. The thief cometh in. — Bible. 

Arrive e. g. The English mail has co/m rn early this 

week.— M( Mordif. gsill Become fashionable, be brought 

into use e y Silken garments did not lome in till late. — Aitm mim?I . 

Come as income l. g This family has forty rupees coming 

a monthly.— M( Mordil Become npc < 

The winter nee crop in Bengal tomes in in December every >ear 

^J\ Comply ; yield c. g We need not faar his 
I f/g in — M\ssivoEa. ^3^5^ Assume 

olhcial station or duties c, g. He has been favoured with the post of 
a l.ieutenant in the Army, but he has not yet com* m ^ ^rf^- 

5351 Be added or inserted ; be or become a part of 

^ orstrt Matu re an d yield a harvest i g The 
^ rops f « well — Webster 3PR ^551 Have young bring 

forth e g The cow will come in next May — W ebst er. 

Gome in (or into) contact with (¥T5TT3) Come m close 

touch or affinity with ( a per^oa ) e. g. Whoever came in lontat * witi 
X'ldyasagar was always benefited by him. 

Come in for ©’ITt® 5^51 1F5I Appear and claim a share of 

i,. Toe rest ramt’ t;i /or subsidies, whereof they sunk con^derable 

sums.— Swiff. ^51 : 3rt«53fl Have as one'^ 

share - be heir to e g. Bystanders whom h*s Majesty recogni'*ed 
often came in for a courteous Word — M \( vi lv'v. 5^^ Receive 

(* g. If this boy carries on his prank:> much longer^ he will conn 
tor a sound beating. — M< Mordie. 

Come in one’s way ^ ^ Appear or come m one’s view 

or sight • be met by one ' e. g It would be my duty if he camt m my 
'■iay to deliver him up to justice.— Dickens. 

Come in the wake of ( c^\^ Pfgf ) ^51 Follow m 

the train of • come after : e^g. Many other vices lome in of 

drunkenness. 

Come into firscg wvi Enter . e. g. It < inn into my thought that I 
should lose my reckoning. — Dsfos* 3ft^ Oe t r. g* She came 
//fp her fortune.— T hscker AY. C5W Cfefi i Join with; 

comply with • as. to come into a party scheme. 
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Game into oollielon ■ 5 rt^ Come m 

conflict z e My interest'> cnni into direct loHision with his 

Oome into f AShtOn hrmuht mto ust. . be 

adopted as the prevailing mode ( ^ A new kind of trainin^y t lune 

into f^^hton — M \( w i . 

Ooxne into foroe or operation Be enforced or worked < . /r. 

The Act has iome into foi < i or ipirafioir ) only in one district. 

Come into play Be employed • be called into action 

i Rut as soon as nis critical powers cami /w/i» plo\\ he sinks to ^he 
le\el of CowIt) — M\< \ui 

Gome into the world l ake one s birth bo bo^n * ^ 

\ idyasafifar i njto tht '•nr^J to leave for us an unprecedented 
example of noble heroism and dininterested philanthropy 
Come into vogue — ^amo '»s Come into fashion 
Come it over Vtps ore^l Hoodwink , take advantage of 

Gome it strong ^ F xaggerate { anything ) ^ I do see 

\our drift it is mv »p?nio'» that von are rof?i if n great deal too 

— Die kfns ‘^rrsT^tfS Cio too far r ^ Much mis. 

chief IS brewed b) candle I ehr But it i mtn^ it too ^ff to 
allow no tobacco — DeOi in< 1 1 . 

Come life, oome death ^ ^ Come what may , 

whatever may happen t ^ Cani hfi t ;;/< di 1 must do it at 

ail risks 

Come near #or nighl \pproach < He iamt tt t nu 

Fie equal to # ^ Nothing ancient or modern seems to lam 
mar it — Ffmpie 

Come of (C^ ^ 5^^^! Descend or spring from ( g. He cara« 

t)ie best blood of the land* M \i f ai. ( 

Spring or proceed as tne result or consequence of # / 
This Offu s of ludgmg bv tFie e\e — L I str \N(/f 

Coma of age ^ Attain ma)orit\ * e 

W hen he iomi ^ of age he won't have a shilling — I if ACKf k \i . 

Come oflF Take plate t g \\ hen does the Mohun um t* / ^ 

t/ff McMofcDiK ■SpjR 4?1 Depait t g Our business done, 

iJjf r it as ^Ast as we tould -Ji? V ♦♦ISITI Get free , e>tap« 

^1 irfSffl Be separattd \ from anything ) r g 'I he 

ba^'k of m> book has enme off ^ M Moauie MiTt (»et through 

some difficulty; be carried through < , g The Kngitsh came off victorious 

in the Peninsular M^ar. Be carried through , be brought 

to a close t g 

I knew the foul enchanter though disgutsfd, 

Knttred the very 1 me twigs o* his spells, 

And yet came off — MiLio\ 

Come off from I ea\e / g He was now detcr^ 

mined **to come vff ftom these giave disquisitions. 
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Oomm off with flftog oolourt wti Emerge from 

a contest with brilliant success : # g Pestonji went into the examina- 
tion and has come off with flying colours* — McMordie. 

Oooae on mm Advance : e g. The dragoons came on to the 

attack.— M cMordib. felRs Make progress j thrive. CW\^ fVf 
tJfw'O Began to occur : r. g, (i) The rains came on . — 

Dxpob. (2) Nervousness... now came aa. — T hackeray. 

WKi Challenge to fight with fists. 

Gome on (or upon) one’s • or its) heels ( ^ 

vpelW jpf JtCEf ertftfl ^efl Follow closely behind one or ft ; 

come immediately after one or it : e g. Bread, 1 believe, ha!> alway» 
been considered first, but the circus comes close upon its heels,— 
Engli5U Maga/.ixe. 

Oome on the oarpet tf'Sin ; Come under 

consideration or discussion ; appear on the scene : e g. There were 
few better "specs** among us than inns and churches, until the rail- 
roads came on the carpet — llALlliURTON. 

Come on (or upon) the pariah PrsFS ^ Wtrt Be 

reduced to such a state of helpless poverty as to have to seek fur 
parish relief e g. riuse mishaps deprived him of all his property, 
and he was so miserably placed that he at last came on the parish* 

Oome out «rpn ; V?n Pass out or depart, as from a country, 

room, coinpanv, ’ c* g They shall come out with a great substance. 

— Bibib. Be published: e ^ A ve y good biographv 

of the late venerable Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar in English 

has come out rtcentlv. ^ ^ Become public : 

transpire ' r. The truth was now obliged to cotue TROtLOi*E. 

TOCIf Be introduced into society : e. g, "She came out 

two seasons ago Of'trt OfeBI Appear : e. g. The sun which had so 

long been hidden by the clouds, suddenly dime out. 

Take sidcR : e g. "He cam* out again<.t the tariff.*’ 

Come out in one’8 true colour® fifwni 

Appear in one’s real character (generally used in a 
had *ienHe) e g The ma*’ was long playing the it ole of a great 
patriot, but in this matter of national education he has come out in his 
true colo urs, [ Bc a lovc-child. 

Ootne out of the wrooK or the blenhet etw ^ 

Oome out with ueM ▼« ; c»JT51 CJive publicity to ,■ disclose. 

Come over 'flVItai tfipra ^ 'Sefet ftc8 eifim Pass from one 

place or side to aiutilier t. /r* A tribe of Arabs tame aver to qs from 
tlw enemy. — McMoruib. fttfl Wetl Omspread : e. g^. A look of 
terror ciime oter the sweet*smiling (.ce — Tmackkray. tK*lhK^ 

Come into the mind of : e. g. A great 'longing earn over 
we to see Mary Clifford again.— C asshx’* Maoazikb. ^ 
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Surpass. ( ^ "^ome influence 

over ; captivate : c. g. Miss Gray has ovct^ him/* as 1-amb 

says. — S\KAH Tytler. ( <2rf% ) T 

C5ft3? CSTlPR 9T? ^ Behave (in a particular manner or like 

somebody) towards (another person) - c, g. His ideas of dis-^ipline 
were of the sternest, and, in short, he rnmr the royal naval officer over 

us pretty considerably. —H ago arp. ^ Happen to, 

befall : e. g. Something must have rome over him, he is so much out 

of sorts now-a-days 'SHJtfirS ^HTl, Overreach. 

Gome over to ( cvM fvfra Tl ^ Join. 

Come o* will Something that comes of its own 

accord. An illegitimate child. 

Come right 5pF?rl flvitv ^TTetn Turn out favourably • e. />. 

Oo not make yourself wretched. Matters will all i’ome right yet. — 
Trc»liope. 

Come round ’jfiltll ^rpfl Pass about ; come bv doubling • e. g. You may 
romc round by the gate. ^[f%C3 5f5T5l ^SfW Come* 

back or again • e g* His ten pounds would keep the wolf from the door 
until better times cimc round. — Smiles. Recover from 

illness : e. g. She cast herself on the sofa in violent hysterics. She 

come round again. — \V\rren. Change opinions 

r g He showed v»olent opposition at first, but when the scheme was 
fully explained, he ceme round to our view. — M(’Mordie. 

Return to former friendship * e. g. The great families 

one by one came round again. — F roude fe'SCVt'fS Come to oneV 
senses • e. g. It was mainly through the strenuous exertions of Vidya- 
<>agar that "the Professors of the Sanskrit Collef^e, who had been very 

irregular in their attendance, €>ime round one by one. ( 

Change, as the wind. 

Come short Be deficient ^ h'ail. 

Gome short of (evpf fTC?f) apiU ^51 m ^ ^1 Fail of doing or provid- 

ing (what is due, expected, or neces'^ary t : f.nl in , be less linn ; be in- 
adequate to : e g. All have tinned and have come short of the glory 
of God. — Birls. [ Have you done it ' 

Come that Accomplish - e. g. Have >ou rome thoi ^ /. • 

Come the old soldier (vftrme 5TSTtf^ 

CifSfl ; Vin. ivni impose on. 

Come the religious dodge ^(C*S? wfinii wte^ cb'P To ask or 
seek alms or some favour by trading on reugion : e. g. 1 have scei 
many people in Calcutta come the religious dodge. 

Come thick aud fast upon (vWiei ^ if 3!il ^ 

^Jt^l Fall upon (one) rapidly one after the other ; befall (one) in 
quick succession : e. g. But when the war was o^’er disasters came thicK 
and f^st upon the host.— H WELL. 
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Gome tibdok upon ^ Come to or befell (one) In 

rapid soocession : #. g> During the latter part of Viityasegar’s life, 
a series of misfortunes eam» thick up« n him, ^ _ 

Gome to (-or sometimes unto ) [ ^ ^ uWw 1 

UW Move hitherward to ( a place or object 1 s approach to ; e. g. 
(() We are eomt to you to do a good office.— Shakespeare. (2) "Comt 

unto me in the day of danger and I will deliver thee.” UK K 

^oK Consent or yield. ♦ifiHtW Amount to : e. g. The 

municipal taxes come to a large sum l(OK Result in : e. g. All 

the agitation and oppositon come to nothing. KOK K 

^K Arrive at as a result } as, to comt to a decision ; to come to 
an agreement ; to come to an understanding ; to come to terms : to come 
to a standstill, &c. • e, g. The drunkard and the glutton shall come to 

poverty.— B ible icuv <Itu UK Regain eonsdousness. 

as from a swoon : e. g. He looked as if he had just been all but 
choked ar.d had that moment come to. — Dickens. 

Come to a bad end f^K Become bad in the end ; result 

badly - e. g. Wnen every man is his own end, all things will come to 
a bad end.— C oleridge. 

Gome to a oonolusion ( or decision ) cututi«t fNUtcu fuK ; 

1^ UK Arrive at some decision ; decide • e g. He could 
not come to any conclusion on the spur of the occasi >n.— H azlitt. 

Gome to a crisis K KtKtuU ^ Arrive at such a point, when 
it must be determined whether any affair Or course of action should go 
on or terminate : e. g. The quarrel between Charles 1, and the British 
Parliament at last came to a crisis. ( cf. Gome to a head. ] 

Gome to a head ( Cft^ftPf ) *ttf^ ^ Mature ; suppurate, as a boil : 
t’. g. As soon as the boil comes to a head, you should call in a surgeon 

tolanceit, *|fi|*rUftK ^ Kti5Kl%*lUN 

1^891 Ripen ; come to a crisis ; be ready to break out openly : e.g. 
They tried to work up their conspiaacy in secret, but it was discovered 
before it canu to a /read.— M cMordie. 

Gome to a parley nPr K uu f^roni uIctIbk ufiiKl uu "lap- 

’t'Acini UWt*IUNN K*ltN Have an informal cqpference with the 
enemy to discuss an armistice or such other things : r. g. The generals 
of both parties at last came to a parley. 

Oome to a pass Arrive at a sUte, 

condition, or conjunction : e. g. Oh dear, that things should come to 
such a pass as this I — Dickek^. 

Gome to a stoad-etill >ilcuKni KfKH KeK ; »r^<ucn i(«K Come to a 

dead stop, without moving forward • stop wholly : e g. The trade of 
Bombay came to a stand’ still owing to the outbreak of plague there. 
Come to ag^ >itK»lU fUK Be of proper age : be past/ninority. 

Come to aa and ^K KeK Cease : e. g. But this savage absurdity 
soon came to an rm/.— D ickens. 
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Gome to an understanding ^9 fm ;e!n ; fSrl&tl ^tstl Come to 
an agreement of opinion or feeling : adjust differences ■ e. s^, I am 
elad to see that the two brothers have at last co^jir to ir*i understand^ 

ing 

Come to blows ^1 ; Eng^age in actual combat or 

fight : e g, **From high words they rime to /j/f»7t»s\’* 

Gome to olose quarters Tv^ffCR Engage 

in a hand to hind struggle. 

Come to grief Ta^ ?1 ^t?i Meet with some 

calamity or accident : fall in trouble • r I know that your father 
had fitme to gnef — T ii \c ker \y. 

Oome to hSDd ?Fe?H ; Be received ; be taken into 

possession • t\ g Vour letter t,' oi /.* mu.a' uoly vesterdav. 

Gome to know or ^ Be informed of or 

acquainted with, bv any means whatsoever e g» As soon as the 
watchman < ame to knozv that the house was on fire, he gave the alarm 
to all the inmates. — Mi Mokdib. 

Oome to life y9?r| ; ^tstTr Revive ; reco* 

ver ^ j. The intense heat had withered up the plants, 

but they seem to be totntng to h/t . 

Come to light ^ Be discovered or revealed : e, g. (i) fhe 

foul murder at Ii-^t to m^ht 12) It was well that the Gunpowder 

Plot cumc to ligi t before it wda put into execution, — Mi'MoROlc, 

Gome to loggerheads ^ ^ Quarrel ; fall out : e. g. He 

was such a tremeuciou'i fellow that he could never r mtain himself, but 
would icmL to loggerheads with the father. — D ic kens. 

Gome to maturity Grow or become mature * e. Cold 

^^eather hinders plants from com to not tty try in due ^eason.— 
Wlbnier 

Gome to nothing ^Sin ; ^851 He productive of no result; 

end in smoke e g The long conference at last came to nothiui(. 

[ €f\ End in smoke. ] 

Gometo one^s autumn 5ft9 Come to one’s fall ; 

be hanged * e. g. The murderer is at last come to Ins autumn^ 

Come to one’s self £5^9 Recover, or regain consciousness, as 

from a swoon e, g When she /o herself digSL\r\, sha felt too ill 
to make the exertion of rising to ring the bell.— -G, Eliot. 

Oome to pau 7991 ; Happen • occur < /. g-. Happily, all that 

Ironbridge foreboded did not come to /ois.— S outhey. 

Come to points ^9?rl Engage in a sword-fight . r. g. They 

Wi.uld have come to points immediately.— S mollef. 

Oome to road ^ Come to port : e g. That my ships are 

safely come to road. — Shxkespkirk. 

dome to terms ^ »icta stjI ♦ wrmCTt^t ^ ¥fl!rt t'Wl 

Arrive at an agreement as regards the terms or conditions } come to an 
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agreement and adjust differences : e. g. It soon appeared that the 
assembly was divided * into two parties, a party anxious to romc ro 
terms with the king, and a^ party bent on his destruction — Macaulay. 

Gome to the end of oae’a tether Go as far as 

orie*!> powers permit. 

Come to the front ®il Attain in a position of the 

first importance; become v^rv conspicuous' e g Mr. G. may be 
safely said to have cems to the frout in Indian politics. 

Come to the gallows Be hanged :e g If he does 

not avoid evil company, he will grow worse and worse, and will at last 
come to the gallo ws. 

Come to ( or under ) the hammer Be brought 

an auction for sale. [ cf. Be brought to the hammer ] 

Come to the point ysa l Arrive at. or take up, 

the real matter under discussion. OfWI ^ Sptak 

out plainly what you want. 

Gome to the puah ^«nr ^ tpetri Be time or occasion for 

action : e. g^ ’Tis common to talk of dying for a friend ; but when 
it cornel to the push, ’tis no more than talk. — L'E strangb. 

Come to the reeoue ( ffwrt fsifin 

C )iTie forward to deliver (one) from imminent peril : e g When the 
Jesuits came to the rescue of the Papacy, they found it in extreme peril. 
— Macaulay. 

Come to the aoratoh ( vsi ( in pii7e- 
fighting > step up to the scratch or maiK made m the nng to be 
toed by the combatants in beginning a contest. [ Hence colloifuialy ] 

m?c»ni ^ *rrc5fi ^ fipTfctm ji^ 

^ Face or meet an anta);onist or difficulty brav^ ly • act firmly or 
decisively e. g. Finally . I consented to conu up to the scratch, and 
Monday night 1 had the hardihood to present myself in the music* 
room of the Adelphi. — Reads. 

Come true jOfl ^ 'sWt ?«*) Happen 

or occur as predicted, foreseen or expected : e. g, All that had been 
predicted of the fate of the man came true at last. 

Come under ( fVfl ) Ifosi Be included in : tf. These pur- 

chases do not, in fact, tomt under the head of domestic expenses. 

Come under the hemmer— See Come to the hammer 

Comeunder the yoke of •rt^Tirr^C? arm Fall under the rule of: e. g. 
The Greeks had once the misfortune to tome under tie yoke of the 
Turks. 

Come up ll*mi ^ ^etrt Ascend ; rise : e, g. Do you see how 

the vapour comes up ! *1^ Approach : e, g. They shortened 

sail to let me come a^.—DeroE. *|R|f| (W yfllt j 
Shoot or riM above the earth ; spring : e, g. The see^ never come up 

at all.— DsroB. eprfilV felt Coim into usn, as a fashion : e. g. The 
fashion of wearing Ruropean c.stu.neshas wme up in this country. 
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Come up to ^irt ; C^R Approach • reach : e. g. Most of the 

new members came up to Westminister. **Mac<i^lay« ^ 

Rise to : e. g Whose ignorant credulity wiA not come up to the 
truth.«-*SHAKBseBARS. trR ^ft Be equal to: e. g, Thackeray's 
Amelia does not come up to the description there given.— Trollops. 

Gome up to a standard ^ oi^^t 

Reach the required degree of quality or quantity : 
e. g. His answers did not exactly come up to the stahdurd of the 
examiners. 

Come tip with ^ Overtake ; approach ; 

e^g. In about three hours' time 1 cume up with them. — Defos. 

Come upon ; WfiRI ^nrl Fall upon ; invade : /. g, (1) We 

suddenly came upon the enemy and dispersed them. (2) New honours 

came upon him like our strange garments.— S hakespe ARB. 

Find or meet with quite accidentally : e, g. In the Gazette he 
came upon the announcemeot.— K ikgslay. 

Come wnat mny (or Come whai come may) 

Whatever may come to pass : e. g* Come what mighty the troops 
should not be admitted.— M acaulay. 

Come with Accompany : a. /• He came with me. 

Come without WRI Come alone : r. g^ He came without his 

brother. 

Come wrong '^9\^ ^ Turn out in a manner which is other than the 

right one : a. g. You are so well prepared for any emergency that 
nothing can come wrong to you.— McMordib. 

Come Yorkshire over ( one ) [ Colloquial ] arelfte WVl Deceive ; 
e, g It's not exactly what we understand by coming Yorkshire over 
us in London.— DiCKSNS* 

Gome your ways Come along. £ amusing mistakes. 

(A) Comedy of errors ^ ; grt flfinR A series of 

Comfortable to Affording or imparting comfort to : #. g. 

Be comfortable to my mother. 

Your mistiess, and make much of her. — S uakxspsare. 

Command a view Of dRSf fFfl ^ 

6WR ?tV Be in a situation which enables one to have a sight of ; over* 
look: e. g. My chamber commands a dear si#w o/ the scene*— 
COWPER. 

Command esteem— See Command respeet. 

ComnuMid over ( ) **ni ^ Supreme 

power over ; sole control over : «. g. He assumed an absolute etmmani 
oter his readers.— Daroatr. r by Omar. 

Oommandm* of the Feithflol— the Caliph. The title was first assumed 
Oonuusiid respeet or esteeni^Vtiffmert^ipni Be the possessor of 
such qualities as to win respect m esteem from other people : e. g. This 
man commands the esteem if his whole village.— McMoaoia. 
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Oommend ate to ^ fru Ytt Give me by preference. 

(▼tffft) fiwfe Hart Mention my name to (ri 

personi way of courtesy^' remember me to (a person ) with good 
will : «. gt Commend me to my brother.~SHAKisPBARB. 

CiomilMnd to Speak well of one to 

(another) : e. g. Commend me to your wife, Bassanio.— Shakbspbark. 

ftCQ ortti Entrust to •. e. g. 1 commend my son to you. 

Omnmendatory prayer ett^ A prayer read over 

the dying ; e. g. The commendatory prayer was said for him, and, as it 
ended, he [Wiliiam III] diid.— Bishop Burnbt. 

Oommenaurable nombere (or quantitiee) itftce •tv >ncH%s 
*ifip #5 v^l tty. cttt > e > i|w, i6eycvt tfiitfiSv vtt *■ 

tty ^ e ^fe Those numbers or quantities which can be ex- 

pressed by some common unit. 

Oommenaorate with ( or to ) n^ittn ttit .> Equal to in 

measure or extent .< proportional to : e. g. The resultant good is not 
commensurate with the cost of production.-^FRuuDE. 

Comment on or upon ( cvtt fqfi ) ®ny ttvilKuPi vy| ; tvti -sfVM vtt j 
’T’ltOrtF^ ^1 Write annotations on • pass remarks or criticisms upon : 

/. (I) Comment on the italicised words in the following extract, (j) 

A, physician to comment On your malady.— -S hakespeare. 

Oosunontory on (CVl^ ^ Annotations on ; 

criticism on ; r. What are art and science if not a running com- 
mentary on Nature ?— Hare. 

Oommercial oollege frypN A school for imparting instruction in 
commercial knowledge and business. 

Oommeroial room ftcmy * t vij l yflfart^yWyiti yiyytyt< cylc8c*n» 

fyt*fy A room in a hotel set apart for eommercial travellers. 

Oommeroiel traveller f W f ay l V tft yfl^^ivf^ A person who 
transacts business as the accredited travelling representative of a 
trading house to other trading bouses. 

OommiMery oourt •aiisfyyi yirn «yty fy t i y wi A safwemecourt in 
Edinburgh, established in 1503, with jurisdiction in questions of mar* 
riage ;->its powers were conjoined with those of the Court of Session 
in 1836. 

OommiMitm a(eat» or Oommieeiou mer^umt fyf^ fqflai’icy ^ 
fwielH yf^ wf^fy A person employed to buy or sell goods for 

another ( his principal ) for a certain specified percentage, which is his 
commission. 

GoumlMioii (or Ooramlaiioiiad) offioar Jffititery) btftv tKiMil 
A military officer who has a commission in distinctioir from a warrant 
officer. 

Comuiit a biiiftciy vfii?rt yt ^ wtfi m *«y^ fttyw< 
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^ Refer or intrust the hill to a committee or others to be 
considered and reported upon. 

Gomndt linr contempt Imprison (a 
person) on account of his disorderly, contemptuous, or insolent lani^uaee 
or behaviour in or towards a court of justice . e g. Even over the 
august person of the judge himself there hangs the (ear of the only thing 
that he cannot commit for contempt public opinion.— H\ ggaRD. 

Commit one’s self ^ fVs ^ f^GSFc^ ^ 

^ Pledge or bind one’s self ; compro- 
mise or endanger one’s self : e, g. I never commit myself hastily in 
any affair.— D ickens. 

Commit to ( ^ ^ C?'3?n Entrust or consign to : 

e»g* fi) They committed to the Tower. — Dickens, {2) Bid 

him farewell/ commit him to the grave, — S hakEspi* vrk 

Commit to memory l-eam by heart , memorise e. g. Many 

Brahmins commit to memory thousands of Sanskrit verses — Mc.Mordie, 

Commit to paper Put in writing . e. g, 1 did not com/nit it 

to paper till aoout a week after. — W arren. 

Commit to prison ; cac^f C^Sfl Imprison e g. He was 

committed to prison and there died before his trial came on. — Arnolu. 

Commit to the flames spra Cfsrt Put 

into the fire ; destroy by burning : e. g^ He took up the letter from 
the table, read it for the third time, and then Lommitted a to the 

Commodity of brown paper ipn Worthless stock ; goods 

palmed off on the inexperienced. 

rrhe) Common That which is common or usual. 

Common bail-^Same as Bail below. 

Common bar— Same as Blank bar 

Common oouncil The council of a city or corporate town, 

empowered to make by-laws for the government of the citizens. 

Common orier The crier of a town or city. 

Common good fifS The interest of the community at le/ge : 

e, g. He has devoted his life to the common good. [business. 

Common ball A hall or house in which citizens meet for 

Common informor [ Law ] WtHpifl One who habitually gives 

information of the violation of penal statutes, with a view to a 
prosecution therefor. 

Ckmunon law cwwi «rtt5nic*t ’fl 

4|4j4lll The uowritten law i the law that receives its 

binding force from immemorial usage and universal reception, in 
distinction from the written or statute Taw. 

Common people People in general ; /. g. It is for the common 

people to judge whether this system will do them any good. 

Omnmoa-plaoe l>ook (ariS’lft A note or memorandum 

bocdi. 
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CoDOiaaoa room c^T A room to which 

the members of a school^ college, 01 the like, have common access. 

Common ( or Ordinary ) run The generality • 

the ordinary kind . g. Vidyasagar was far above the ordinary run 
of men of his time. — L ite of Vidyaskoxh. 

Common sohool A school maintained at 

the public expense, anfl open to all. 

Common aenae Sound, practical judgment • the instanta- 

neous decision of unperverted reason eg A man is looked upon 
a'' beretc of common sense who give-* credit to the relations of party- 

uriters. — Aooisov. ^ The sense wliich is common to 

all the five, or the point where the five senses meet, supposed tQ4)e 
the seat of the soul, where it judges what is presented by the senses, 
and decides the mode of action 

Common to i ■5:5rr^3p ^^5 Belonging 

eiiuall> to . r Courage and lor* e ol will were ^onmon to all the 

men and women of thr House ol Fudor,— M \( \i LVY. 

CotnaoiOQ weal if stnr ri»e well-being, in- 

terest, and prtisperity ot the country at large. 

C >111 noil plaod bjok ^*.1 ^ 

A book into which striking passages in literature arc copied. 

( 1 iiel Commune A revolutionary party in France 

tJ iring the period in ( kS**! ), 

Commune with ( K\- 

k hango feeling » or sentiments with , converge w.th g To summon 
but a few to attend at one time, and to witfi every one 

apirt. — H \LL \M. 

Communioate to 'ysv Make knofvn to ; bring to 

knowledge of e. g. No sooner were the tidings i^ommuntcate i to 
tvm than with h*'. usual energ\ ho levied a force. — PREscori. 

Cominiiaioate with ^nn 

Have intercourse, or means ol inter- 
c<»urse with, cither by words i»r letters, or uy anythin.' elt>e c. g, (i) 
^ in you not ommiffn ate u- /A him on this niece nt »fgenl huuine'S * 
iJi lie ordered tne bridge cunm^tn uur/» the vessel to be drawn 

up — Smilis. 

OompsrAble to ( ^ Worthy of being 

Ctxnpared to • e t; In point of hoaith, Bombay is not t'limpirjbU to 
fVinritsar. — .M cMdriiii:. 

(bmpard note« t- 5 h 

hAamine all the circumstances and exchange opinions, .\c , with a 
^levv to learn one another's views and to see how far they tally ; <\g. 
He bowed himself and his companion out of the house, leaving the 
liost and his company to eompore nnfes and to find out what an 
impudent intrusion they had experienced.— I kyiMu. 

It 
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Oomp«reto(oranto) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Represent as similar to. for the purpose of illustration : liken to : i. 

(i) Burke compared the parks of London to the lun|[s of the human body. 
— McMordie. (al Bacon compares money to manure ; if gathered 
in heaps, sayb he, it does no good --Goldsmith. 

Oompare witb ♦nrrcw mjCOT ^ ^ ^ Exa- 

mine the natural relations of, for the purpose of discovering resem- 
blances or differ epees : e.g, (i) We lAay well compare owt great In- 
dian poet Kalidas with Shakes^are. (J) The place he found beyond 
expression bright, compared with aught on earth.— Mi ltoh. 

Cksmparison between ( A likening between (two 

objects j I e g^ We have only space to refer to the odd comparison 
he draws between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. — 
Morrison . ^ 

Oomperison to or with ( ^ ^ 

Resemblance or similarity to • likening to - e. g. (i) Of the two 
candidates, the attainments of the nne bear no comparison to those of 
^the other. ( 2 )^ But take its inhabitants for all in all and I believe we 
shall not easily find a peasantry which would completely sustain 
comparison with them — RuSKiN. 

Ctompaaa about, round or around inrt Inclose on all 

sides ; surround : r. g. The enemy compassed the castle ^ound, 

Oompatible with ( ^ Congruous or 

consistent with ; quite suitable to e. g, (i) Your conduct is quite 
compatible with what you profess. (2) Love is compatible with 
universal wisdom. — Emerson. 

Oompeneate for ( fVp ) ^ Make up for e g. S »thing 

can compensate fi^r lost reputation. 

Compete for ( a thing ) ( C^^ ^ Contend in 

rivalry for (something): e g. (x) My horse competed /o/' the 
Viceroy’s Cup and won it. (2) For this prize 1 was determined to 
compete^ and I was so fortunate as to win it. — Smiles. 

Compete with (a person) iRl Contend in 

rivalry with (a person) . e. g (1) Tradesmen compete with one 
another (2) You have no money and you want to compete with 
those who have. — Th\<’KEBay. 

Oompetitloa with ( ctFt=! fVfB ^ ^ 

Rivalry with • emulous contest or strife with : e. g, Kardly anywhere 
in France can the private boys' schools hold their own in the 
petiiion with the public schools. — Arnold. 

Oomptoin as»last (a person) ( ▼fifths ) in CTWoit<l 

bring an ucusation against : find fault with : e. g. i have to com- 
plain against him because of his rudeness — McMordie, 

Complain of .a thmg or person) (COt^ ’UfOCTtlf ^ 

WV[ ; (▼WW) ^ CirWClt*! ^ Bring an accusation, 
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or expreu grief or sufSering, (or (something) } eocuse. or find fault with 

(a person) : t. g, (i) O loss of sight, of thee I must comflain —Milton. 

(s) Now, Master Shallow, you'll complain of me to the king. — 
Shakxspsarb. 

Oomplain to ( a person ) ( ^«|f^ ^ Bring an 
accusation before ( a person ) : «. g; She has complained against you 
to the Magistrate of your neglect of her. 

CkMuplementary colour «lf%«]^ One of the two colours so related 

to each other that when blended together they produce white light 
so ealM blouse each colour ^akes up to the other what it lacks to 
make it white. [ so called by hims^. 

(The) Oomplete Seaman— Admiral Sir Richard Hawkins ( 1562—1622), 

Oomplianoe witti ( frm I Yielding to, as to a debater 

demand, or proposal : t g. She had named an early day in compliance 
with his own wishes.— Fro ude. 

Compliment on or upon cetR fVfV W9 «I^Rt Praise (one) for : e. g, 

(t) He highly complimented the young lady upon her vocal powers. 
I2) She had a French master, who comphmenied her upon the purity 
of her accent.— Thackeray. 

Compliments of the se^n Rfni Expressions 

of formal respect or civility appropriate to special times, as Christmas, 
New Year’s day, or birthday. 

Comply with cmftroi >ni^ ^ ^ ^ : c^R ’tRI ^ 

5vrt Yield assent to and act accordingly • submit to . fug.ii) 1 could 
not but comply with his request (2) The absurd customs of society 
must be compltod wr/A.— W arren. 

Comport with (CTR fygK) ORI, JrR»« ait««1 Agree with j 

accord with ; suit e g. See how their behaviour herein comported 
with the institution, and the end for which it was instituted. — Locke. 

Compose of ( R R <SrthrtCS| ) ^ ^ Form by putting together 

itwo or more things, parts, or individuals ) , make up of e. g (i) 
The rhythm of the lines may assist in r«‘membering the words of which 
they are composed, — Webster. (2) Zeal ought to be composed of 
the highest degrees of all ptous affections. — Spratt. 

Oompoeite oandla <sTytti e srt^cyar 2^5RR fRsiR «rv9 A 

candle made of a mixture of stearic acid and the sterine ot cocoanut-oil. 

Composite osrriage ttrg ■sicyltPrfMt <s»y»rtPi ciPRtft A railway* 

carriage having compartments of different classes. 

Compoeite portrait •Eytftfy RTtcyi <4y*ltfir ft? a single 

portrait produced by combining the portraits uf a number ol persons. 

Composition oloth ^ A kind of cloth covered with 

a prepaiation making it water ptoof. 

Oompositioil dsed <(tyf tRtlRR RtC«tR An agreement (or 
composition between a debtor and several creditors. . 

^3ompoand llmotars lit<l A broken bone, communicating with a 

co«extsttng skin wound. 
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Compound householder c? c5^ One who 

pays his rates in his rent, the landlord being i immediately chargeable 
with them. 

Compound intereat The charge made, where interest is 

not paid when due, but is added to the principal, forming the amount 
upon which the subsequent stipulated period's interest is computed. 

Comtiam Positivism after Comte, the 

French founder of this School of Philosophy. 

Con amore l/talian] '<3 With heart and soul. 

Con over ?C=f ^ ‘^tudy over, 

endeavouring t*) fix in the mind : t'. g-. Memory is the chief faculty 
called into play, in con^t o^fer ^nd repeating lessons in grammar, in 
language, c'tc.— H \ZLiTr. 

Con aplrito [ffjliiin] 'S Quickly and vivaciously. 

Conceal from ^ ?rf^ Hide from . keep secret from • 

e. g. You need not tonceal your view^ on the subject from^ me. 

Conoede to (C^ ^ Yield to ; submit to : i. g. You 

cannot expect that I should concede to your unreasonable request. 

( ■5r5f3p[T[^^ ) Grant . r. g Tue very next year free trade 

was conceded to the West Indian Islands. — Buckle. 

Concentrate in» into, on, upon Tin ; TWR ^ ‘SfCfhf 

Tin Gather in (one body, mass, or force) ; wholly direct to : e. g, (i) All 
authority was concentrated in the hands of a single minister. — G reen. 
(2> I fini it absolutely necessary to com entnite my attention on my his- 
torical work.— Macaulay. 

Oonoern for ( CTT^I fTpr ) TT Sw, S'^Til, Tt f&n Anxiety or solicitude 
about ' e,g I feel utmost concern for my son’s life. 

Conb^rnod about or for (c^fSFpi) ?rt ffeltfr? 

Solicitous or anxious about : e g. Me was much concerned about or 
for the life of his child. — McMordie. 

Concerned in ( CTtH PnCK ) ^ Implicated or involved in : 

e.g,(i^ VV hat was to be done to those persons who had been con^ 
c^rhed in making a martyr of the late king Dickens. 12) Hi^ 
prerogative was not concerned in the matter. — Macaulay. 

Concerned with ( CTPl Ptiicr ) ^ Connected with ; having 

to do with . e. g. At present we are concerned with a matter wholly 
diffierent.— F roude. 

(The> Concert of Europe fircaonJ Wi ^ ^ 

^^41 AgfCKment of the great powers of Europe in matters of common 
Interest. [ nals for the election of the Pope. 

fAl Gonolave ftroi An assembly of Cerdi- 

CoiMlude^oeortrMty nfe vit Decide, settle, or brin«r about a 
formal adjustment of ' differences between two parties at war : r. g» 
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Trtatits were anuUded, after the fashion of those times, with several 
petty German princes.— M acwlay. 

-COBOnr in (somethingi with la person) (Ch^hf fwtl WtlTW) 

Agree with (a person) in (opinion or actioni : e, g. (i) His own 
taste and inclinations concurred with Ins brothei's wishes to keeo h.m 
in a subordinate rank —DsQaiNCET. « 2 ) Mr. Burke roncnrrrd v/r/i 
Lord Chatham in opinion. — Macaulay. 

Ck>ndeinB Ibr ( a crime ), to ( some puniOnnent ) ( CWTg 

(cytsw*f) W ft^rtsf ^ Pronounce (a sentence of punishment) for (some 
criminal offence ) : e He was condemned to death/br the murder 
of his wife. — McMobdix. 

OoDdense into ^ 

Comprcfss into , consolidate into a. The secret course pursued 
at Brussels and at Madrid may bft t^ondinsed into the usual formula 
dissimulation, procrastination, and afrain dissimulation. — M otlb^ 
Oonditional baptiam— Same as Hypothetical baptism. 

-Condole with ( ) 5 :c^ 5 :^ ^ ^ Express so^rox%^ 

(grief, or sympathy at the pain or misf rtune of (another* ; e g" Your 
friends would have cause to I ejoice, rather than condole with you — 
TaMPLa. 

Condaoo to ( ^ ^ Contribute to . 

promote , further e g. Proper ventilation conduces to good health — 
McMordie. 

ConduciTO to Having a tendency to 

promote I contributing to tending to e g They obey only such laws 
as are hnmediately conducts to the interests of society — OotnsMi rn. 

Conduct money srfftcTB 

4^1 WH 014 ^^41 BRl 4141 45 A portion of a «eaman’s wages retained 

till the end o» h*s engagement and paid over only if h’s conduct has 
been satisfactory 

Confer about ( CetH fVM ) 41 ^^4 V51 Consult regarding • e. a*. 

Lady Macbeth went to (oufar about the muider of king Dancai*. 

Confer on or upon ( IFlftC^ ) fe| Bestow upon ; grant to 

e, g. The powe* being conferred on him for life, h** ^wame the real 
king,— M bkiv ale 

Confer with ( ▼ntrw ) nft® 4fni 41 "^41 Consult with e. g ^ (n 

I.Ady Macbeth had already conferred with her husband *\2) Theie 
is no one with whom 1 can tonfer so cheerfully —Litton. 

Confeee to Admit, acknowledge c. g. The accused c o fns ed 

io his offence, and he was therefore dealt with very leniently. 

4l44t4 41 414 ^ 4 itl 4^41 Make confession of sins or faults to . 
* g Every tongue sh.-ill confess to God —Bible. 

Confeeeion of fhith 4Wt4 f4WC44 A formuUuy embodying the 

religious beliefs of a church or sect ; a creed. 

C<mfld« In (^Htcbs) ««¥ti fttw ¥ 11 ; fiFpr ^ ¥Wi«) ^ 
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Pat implicit faith in : trust imptidty : g. (i) Princes have to e»nfidt 
itt their mimsters. (a) Him in whom distress r^/firs.—SMAiT 

Ckmllde to (^Ww) W Divulge to confidently : 

e« g. (l) Do not confide your secrets to every one.— McMordie. 
(al The plot was confided to the English agents.— Macaulay. 

intrust to; give 

in charge to : e. g, "I confide to you,” said James, ”my queen and 
son." — ^M acaulay. 

CkmUdenoe gune Any swindling operation, in which 

advantage is taken of the confidence reposed by the victim in the 
swindler. 

Ckmfldeiioe In ; fVfPl Trust or belief in ; faith in : e. g. They had 
no confidence in the Queen of England who had so often changed her 

course. — Fsouoe. Self-reliance on ] assurance in : 

e.g. (il tie \i*d confidence in his own resources —Prescott, (a) 
Habitual danger, with an unbounded confidence tn his own strength, 
had rendered him indifferent to fear.— S cott. 

CkmUdenoe man ^fstcrti Swindler. 

Oonfldenoe triok A swindler's trick, by which a person is 

induced to hand over money as a mark of confidence in the swindler. 

Oonfldent in tft ; ersnflpl ; Trustful in ; reliant on : e. g. 

She was too confident tn the love of her husband. 

Gonlldeat of ftebKPt , ; 'OlefVfirt*! ; fsfpv® Trustful of ; reliant on ; 
secure of : e, g. She was confident of the justice of her cause. 

Oonfidential oommunioation [ Lav ] frftn 'fti ^c>nifM^ 

CT rtWsN ^ ^ CT W ftftn A com- 

munication made by a client to his counsel, solicitor, or attorney in 
professional confidence, and which he is not permitted to divulge , — 
called also Privileged communloetion. 

Coniine in ( CVPt Vl »tvi Immure in : 

keep close in : r. g. On these and other accusations he was co ^ fined 
in the Tower.— Dickens. 

Oonllne one’s self to ( vt«»l ) vitvi Itvl ; 

'fPVl Keep oneself within bounds of ; restrict oneself to : 

e. ^i) ‘Michael Madhusudan Dutta did not confine himself to 
writing poetry.’ (e) He is to confine himself to the compass of numbers 
and the slavery of rhyme. — D rydbn. 

Confine to efifi VMI Restrain within limits of { limit to : e. g. 

Education, which enlightens the mind and develops the power of rea- 
soning, should not be kept confined to the wealthy. 

Confined to one’s bed, ( ohambor or room ) citcit ■Pntm ( ncif ^vtflni 

^1^ ) Unable to leave one’s bed or room ( through illness \ '.e. g. 
(ij Graves was so ill as to be confined to his Southey, (a) Pitt 
was eonfitted to his ehember by a severe attack of gout.— Macaulay. 
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Oonllfm in ( CW\^ ) Tttl ^ ^ Make permanent or firm in * 

r. The manager confirmed the youth in the post in which he was 
acting temporarily. 

Conform to ( CWt^ fVpi ) m ; WSf Act in accordance with ; 

com(dy with • obey : /• g*. (il Hindus very rigidly conform to the 
customs of their country. (2) A rule to which experience must conform • 
— Whewxll. 

OoDform to or unto (c^ fVpO f3r®r cwfl ; am 

Bring in harmony or agreement with* adapt oneself to : r. g' (i) 
Sister Nivedita has conformed herself to the Vedantic type of the 
Hindu faith. (2) She derived immense consolation from religion ; 
she earnestly strove to conform her whole nature to it. — M. Arhold.^ 

Oonlbnnity to, ( with or between ) 3 lW] Corres- 

pondence to, in character or manner ; agreement with ; congruity with 
(il We cannot be otherwise happy, but by our conformity to 
God — Tillotson (2) 'The end of all religion is but to draw us to 
conformity with God.' 

Confound with ftnrsf 

Mingle and blend so that different elements cannot be distinguished* 
confuse utterly /. g. (i) You should not confound one class of things 
with another. (2) They who strip oot ideas from the marks men use 
for them, but confound them with words, must have endless disputes. 

— Loi’KK. sppfCir fin Mistake for, by error e g. 

Most ignorant people confound noveUw'^ers with historians. 

Confound you » jwn •rtWff An ex* 

clamation of execration or qurse. 

Confusion worse confounded frjfprfs fipjspn ^ 

^ A still worse state of disorder : #. g With ruin upon ruin, 
rout on rout, confusion worse confounded.^Mihros* 

Congenial to ( ftfpi ) TetTS: Naturally allied, kindred, 

or suited to* i,g. (i) This soil is congenial ^0 sugar plantation. 
(2) Leisure for stud/ is congefiial to his tastes.— McMordis. 

Gougratulate on or upon ^ ofiapw ▼fW 

wtn wm WIJ Address with ex- 

pressions of sympathetic pleasure on account of ( some happy event 
affecting the person addressed): e, g (i) The king roirj'rnfnffi/ird 
i» 2 m on the victory of La Hague.— Macaulay. (2) She congra- 
tulated him upon his approaching nuptials.— Thacksray. 

Oonjnr* up CW fttl. ^ ▼« R»«»e up or 

briiiK into existence without reeson, or by unnatural means ; as, to 
conjurt up a phantom : «. g. His heart fluttered at the vision of 
probabilities which these events conjufed up.— G. Euot. 

Oonuaot Willi ( cwTfl pFfI ^ tm Join 

te : unite with ; establish a relation between : «. g. CouMtct natural 
eveitts m'ih moral or histotieal causes.— W hswbe.1;. 
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Oonneotioa between {or withi ( ftTpr ^ ^ 

Conjunction or union with ; relation between : e. g. (i) He 
[Algaael] denied the possibility of a known cofPiUCtion bitwein cause 
and effect*— W hewell. (2) Her connection with the family was 
broken off. — Thackeray. 

OonniTanoe at ( ortOTr 

CWf^Wte sfj CWI ; ♦tCEtWSlC^ <S!fa|E Of'eil Intentional failure or f'^rbearance 
to see (a taultl ; indirect encouragement : / g The father's conntv^me 
at his youthful son’s follies was the sole cause of the latter*s ruin. 

Connive at ( cvmn ortc^ orPrtte ^1 or^ ^ ; 

3 fani orevt Close the eyes upon (a fault or other act) ; fail or 
f^bear* by intention, to see (a fault) : < g. (n Do not be guilty of 
vice yourself and do not con a/ it in others. — McMordie. (2) The 
government thought it expedient, occasionally, to connive at the 
violation of this rule — Macaulay, 

Oonecdenoe olaoae VtYl A clause in a law, affecting 

religious matters, to relieve persons ot conscientious scruples, especially 
one to prevent their children being compelled to undergo particular re- 
ligious instruction. 

Oonaoienoe money «rr9Y ^ ^ cwtita W 9 fkcACW^ ^T^sn 

srpetof Money paid to relieve the conscience, 

by discharging a claim previously evaded : e. g. One of the passengers 
was a child still young enough to be passed off as a child in arms by 
all^ save, perhaps, those tender-minded persons who send conscience 
money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. — H. Conway. 

GonsciolUI of ( or to) (C^TR Prw) Sensible, cognisant, or aware 

of: e, g, (i) 1 am fully conscious of my fault. (21 Chatham was 
undoubtedly conscious of his error and desirous to atone for it. — 
Macaulay. 

ConaMrate to ( vflffve j\ cvl^ fvp ) tcsrc^t Dedicate to 

e.g* fi) Friday is riiwrecra/r/i by the Musalmans the worship of 
God. fa' One day in the week is, by a public law, consecrated to a holy 
reft.— Sharp. [ Senators of ancient Rome. 

OooMript fbtherfl nrtcv 5 nvny The elderly 

OOBMDt to ( f 4 kCA ) Wft Assent to ; agree to • e (I) I con^ 

sent to your proposal of marrying my daughter. {2) He knew that 
she never would consent to such a step. — Macaulay. 

OonseBt with ( ifm Concur with : e. /. Flourish- 

ing many years before Wycliffe, and consenting with him in judgment. 
— Full»r. 

CkmMi^aton of the peace A title usually 

appKed to Knights elected in each shire, from the 12th century on- 
wards, for the conservation of the peace, 

Oonaigii to WWi “Ai wfm or^tri vrfwrt 00 
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Givtf transfer, or deliver into the possession of ( another ), or into a 
diflSerent state, with the sense of fixedness in that state, or permanency 
of possession : e, g. At the day ol general accountt good men are to 
be - consigned over to another state.— Atterbury. ( ^ WW ) ^*5* 

OT'Qirl Give in charge of ; commit to ; intrust to : e,g 
He was consigned to the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle. — 

Thackeray. ( ScHfC’s; 

Give into the hands of ( an agent for superintendence, sale, tianspor- 
ration, &c. i . e. g. Goods constgued to Railway Companies arc 

now-a days very often abstracted from the paicels. ( ftw 

ScWrt^ ) Appropriate to , assign to:#./. He const irncd a 

part of his property to charitable purposes. 

Consign to the flames ^ Throw mtir^ 

the burning fire ; burn # g The man consigned the fragments of 
the torn letter to the flames. [ tfl. Commit to the flames. ] 

Consist in ( ) ?t-< 

Have foundation or substance in , lie in { be constituted bv 
c g, (I) The nicest and most delicate touches of satire i ** 
fine raillefy.-— nR\ DEN. (2^ Happiness does not iunsist in tht 
pleasures of sense.— Paley. 

Conaist of ( ^ ) ftnl irfea ^ Be composed or 

made up of eg u) besLUly tonsists of a certain composition of 
colour and figure, causing delight in the beholder. — Lor kk. (?) The 
Danish shore rowjir/ir partly c/ ridges of Scaiid. — S outhey. 

Consist with (C^ fVp) »lf^ fjpn Be consistent 

or harmonious with ; be in accordance with , accorr’ with *. (O 
Did it then consist with his honour to punish his accessories ? — 
Mac\ulat. ( 2 ) Health iOnst^t% with temperance alone. — P ope. 

Consistont with ( ^lars Compatible with 

harmonious or congruous with • agreeing with - e. g. We do not 
think it <0Hiii/rwr u>i//< our honour to have these strangers forced cm 
us,— MAceULW. 

<A) Consolstion prise *1t« sitt. BitftWB 

»IC «0 srfl CH wen A piue awarded as lie 

result ol a contest in which enly those who have failed in the tegulai 
c< ntest take part. 

OoQspiououS for ( C¥til ) S 9 «f>l 1 f^surs Distinguished h/i , 
famous for ■ r. (i) Hts writing is conspicuous /or its shnplicit) of 
^tyle. (2) The man was conAptcuous fot his tall, gigantic statute. 

Oonapir* agninot ( ^ wr» Agree by oath, 

covenant, or otherwise to commit a crime against ; plot together 
against ; $ g. til Anthony Babingtcn conspired agatKSt the life 01 
F.lizabcth. i») He had narrowly escaped the block for conspiring 
og4inst James— Macaulay. 
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^ wartJy^fiRti «r cmc^ 

WWI A taat agreement between several people to ignore a subject. 

** ^ ^ ’fWt® ) 4rf« f&« ^ ( ar<K fri^ 

^ICl f»*t ^) Unchanging or firm to - e. g, (n He is realiv 
love <0 his friends. «.i) Such a man could not long U 
constant to any political allies. — M acaulay. ® 

Oonsfituted fttzthoritdas ?WffV«llni fSffjy The officers of Govern- 

ment, collectively, as of a nation, city town Ike, 

persons constt'ue every innocent freedom® n/o\n affront.-l-cljE'BB^ 

^ Deliberate upon, confer 
pon . e. g. Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business.— Shakbspbare 

^ ^ ^ Seek the opinion or advice of • 

confer with : e. g (iH must first consult -wul, my father and then lei 

»•<»««. y^ df 

99 <^9 Of ^ A physician with whom the attend, 

mg practitioner consults regarding any case of disease. 

Cont^ wil^ { C'ttH f+Jjfl ) JRC^St Jl*gn ^ irN"*K A close union 
with meeting with , coming ,n touch with ' e 'xr^r . . w . 

•ai m.fc. , pi™, of'dry, deL linen *Twi„',£, 

ye.r not, my tod , we can e.,en,ie,e,_s».K,sf,.,“ ‘ 

‘-I.in*. .am*, „ ,e.„.p,„„y 

the greatest monarchs of ®Europe.-STiipB contem- 

W Slrnggle .bnn.' , Sgh, .ton, . 
•N^Mordib ^ contend about in their iMt war ?- 

Sanggl. 

against is the men ar “?*'!”* ' k' ■^' **** * etmtsnd 

up a cry as ifr«S u « *]?*'' "««» *"d 

be a gentleman.— G. Eliot, ^ dispenses drugs could not 

for?Mr^gl^f3?iJe” ^ Dispute for, fight 
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You tit above, and see vain men below 
Contend /«r what you only can be8tow.->DRYDEN. 

ViPf jMl ffS# YU Dispute for > erpue 

for : e. g, llie question which our author would contend for,— Lock v. . 

Ooatwnd with (YlftW) YYt Dispute with ; 

struggle with; vie with: e.g. We should always avoid 
With a passionate man. 

Oon^t oa^s self with ( CYtY f%fCY ) fevi ^ <ftYt Rest satisfied 
with : e, g. Do not content yourselves with obscure and confu<'ed 
ideas.— W att s. 

Oontent with ( CYIH f^C<S ) In a state of quiet, peace or hap- 

piness with ; statisfied with : e, g. Having food and raiment, let us 
be therevtf A rontant.— B iblb. 

Oontented with (ort^ fYlCY) Satisfied in mind with ; e. g. 

Let every man be contented with that which Providence allots to him. 
—Webster. 

Oontigaoaa to (CYt^ feftl) TsYf Adjacent to ; near ; e. g. 

This fertile province contiguous to the sea.— Macaujlay. 

Continental syatem cqc*itfinR YfY Ytfri C3t§ 

ItCYTt The Blockade of Great Britain ordered by Napoleon by 

the decree of Berlin, November 21, 1806. 

Contiiicent on or upon (cYt^YfqptY ^w»lY fwit) §»ni^f5rt5 
^FCf Dependent on (what is undetermined or unknown) : e, go **'rhe 
success of his undertaking is contingent vt^on events over which he 
has no control." 

Ootttiiiue in ( C¥t^ ^ ) nw Go on or remain in (a condition or 

place) : r. g. He continued in Europe for a couple of years. ( 

tYfra ) YlfeYYiW 'fW, YPnsfiTY sfTYI Be steadfast or constant in 
(any course) : persevere in : e, g. U ye continue in my word, then, 
are ye my disciples indeed. — Bible. 

Contraband of war iwiYtcn ’urntq cYlq *iycy cq JWYtf? Yit 

That which, according to international law, cannot be supplied to a 
hostile belligerent except at the risk of seizure and condemnation b> 
the aggrieved belligerent . 

Contract a debt YCI wniY fdfl ; Y# YH Covenant for a debt ; incur or 
run into a debt : e. g, Vidyasagar had to contract heavy .ieits to carry 

on his widow-marriage project. fYCYl ^ ^U l CW Y« Y«im CY^d 

YWfwarn Ylt Borrow ideas, &c., from other writers for one's own 
use : «, /. All the debts which such a man could contract to other wit, 
would never disturb his consciousness of originality ; for the ministra- 
tions of books and of other minds are a whiff of smoke to that most 
private reality with which he has conversed.— Emerson. 

Oontnot a diraaM CYtY C«tCY Ytvtv YYIt Bring on a disease : 0. g. 
Many of the troops had contracted diseases frofh being exposed to the 
incessant riHns.— PasscuTT. » 

umitraot aflrlMHfalliipYff Ylf Form a friendship: e,g. If he but does take 
to you, yoQ will eoatraet a ipeat friendship with him.— H. Walpole. 
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Oo ntrxrt ontf ■ aelf out of jfv ▼fiwi ( c^twt 

>ltv ?nrl Get rid of (some general obligation) by making a 
special contract. 

Oontroot to ) Be reduced to, in compass 

or in duration : #. g. Years contrmct to a moment.— Wordsworth. 
Contrary to { ftfp ^ ; ^w% ; Oppo- 

site to ; adverse to ; contradictory to s inconsistent with': £,g, (i) 
The Romans, contrary to the federal ripht, compelled them to part with 
Sardinia.— G rre^. \2) The doctrine of the earth’s motion appeared 
to be contrary to the sacred Scripture. — W hewsll. 

Contrast with Tl PllPa Stand in contrast or opposition 

to : e, g ^ The joints which divide the standstone contrast finely with 
the divisional planes which separate the basal into pillars — Lyill 

Contribute to ( CWXH ^^9 ) tWI orein Give a part to (a common 
stock or for some common purpose) . #. g Lari^e sums of money 
were subscribed and the Company’s civilians contributed to the fund.— 

K\Yg. ( Oirt^ Lend assistance or aid to : e. g. 

Kvery pleasure that contributed to the felicity of mankind served only 

to render him more miserable. — Goldsmith. ( «sr^ C^Ttfl 

Write articles for • periodicals alont^ with others ^ £ g- The articles 
he had contributed to the ’'Review** were anonymous. — Irving 

Convenient for or to ( ^ \ ♦tc**? ^ finm 

Promotive of comfort or advantage to commodious for ; beneHciai to * 
e, g G ive me neither pi verty nor riche!* , feed me with food co'iven^ 
ient for me —Bible. 

Conversant about ^ Ha VI njf cmcem or relation with • 

e g. Education- --iS conversant about children — Anois^N. 

Conversant with f ^firnis ) Familiarly associated 

with, intimately acquainted with r. g, I have been conversmt with 

the first person of the age. — DriiDLn. ( Well- 

informed in ■ versed in ' e, g He is i with recent books 

of travel —Mr Morhie (21 He uses tlie different dialects as one who 

had been conversant 'vith them ail —Porn: fiWfst fWY) ^^ir^STt'S Well 
acquainted with • c g. 

Never to be infected with delight. 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness.— Sn \ kespearb. 
Conversation Sharp— Richard Sharp F R S., the critic (i7>9— 1835). 
Converse about or on ( c’PR Talk or chat about : 

e. g, fii What were you tonverstng with the gentleman 7 — 

MrMoRUiE (2^ It was a pleasure to to^werse with him 0/1 topics in 
which he was thoroughty at Ho'ne, — PaL(#r we. 

Converse with i ) >?ff e Hold conversation with ; 

chat with familiaily . e. g I conLer^ed with the traveller on various 

topics and found him well-informed in all.— M cMoruib ( CVWOlTP ^ 
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^ ftPpni wH Exchange feelings or sentiments with • 
commune with : iP. / 

Him who lonely loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With nature — Thomson. 

(^tjflll'8) Keep company with . have 

familiarity with f g Converging 'with the \vorld. we use world's 

fashions.— S cott. ( ) »rfin5 Familiar talk with • con- 

versation with ; e g. Holding converse with the empty air.-^SHAKEv- 

PBARX. ( c^rR fVp Tl ^*FRnr8 ) ♦(firw Familiar acquaintance 

with : e. g. 

'Tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature^ charms, and view her stores unrolled — B\ron*'‘ 
Convert into ( ^ Turn or change into , alter into 

e g (i) They converted ground which was worth nothinit into profitable 
fields — Froi^de (2» But, his men facing about with the promptness ot 
well-trained soldiers, the rear was Lonverted into the front — Pres^^oit. 

Convert to vtrtll VllR Change or turn from one religion to 

(another) e g There was a profimnd conviction among the Sep \s 
that it was the intention of the English to convert them to Christianity, 

—Kaye ( iif 5 ’tn CWPl ) ftfrort-sf 

Apply to, (by a diversion from the proper or intended use ) e. g He 
ionverted the prizes to his own use — Arbui hnot. 

Ooavertible iato ( fVp ) Capable of being 

converted into changeabi#* into / g They have no fancy, and never 
are surprised into d covert or witty word, such as pleased the 
Athenians and Italians, and was tonvertihU into a fable not long 
after — Emerson. 

Convey to ( cvm ^ VtlJtVO ) f^TVS ^ ^ vrl Carry, trans- 

port, or transmit to *'«. g. Cowtv me to my bed, then to my ffrave — 

Shakespeare OfSirl Make over or transler to ; e.g In 

course oi time, when the subscriptions are paid up, the house* is 
purchased, and ronvtytii to him by the society. — Smiles 

Oonvlotof ( KtCftfn® ftltlWH Find or prove guilty 

of lan offence or crime charged i . e. g (i) A few of the ringleaders 
were brought to trial and convtiUd of high treason. — Macaulay ( 2 ) 
Men and women were ('On vii'/rd o/* poisoning scores of children for 
burial fees —Emerson. 

Oonvlnoe off cvtar ftwn ) awfl ¥11 ^ f5|tt*i ¥tn Force to 
yield assent to the truth of ; satisfy by arguments or proof * *. g. 
You could not cooviHc* him of his having done an3rthing wrong in the 
matter.— McMoa die. 

Cook ( or Dootor \ mn aoooont ¥Wr¥« tlffn 

*tfini#>V ¥11 Tamper with, alter, or faU^ an account in 
order to deceive nny one : r> g We hear ol daring speculators 
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cooking the accounts of mercantile companies, in order to slave off the 
evil day.— Asnot. ^ ^ 

Ctook oneAl goose [Slang'l WtffW WA, irl§rat cwl Ruin a person ; 

finish a person^ kill him : e. g. If you should bappeiv to be wrong* 
our goose is cooked without the least doubt. — Besant. 

Cook one’s goose for one fre crest Pay one out. t. e, punish one 
fot* one*8 misconduct 

(As' Cteol as a ououmber [Co//ny«iVi/J ^ itel, Tfl e ^ 

S uite cool and collected ; perfectly self-possessed : e. g, “Never fear* 
iss Nugent dear/' said Sir T., ‘'Tm as cool as a Ctftfaw3rr.”— M. 
Edgeworth. 

<A) Oool card or hand A person not easily abashed. 

(A) Oool hundred (or thousand* &c.) l [This phrase is u;ied 

facetiously, in a vague sense, to denote a sum of money, more especial*, 
ly a large sum of money ] : e. g, li) He had lost a cool hundred,— 
Fielding (2) She left a cool thousand to Mr. Mathew Pocket — 
Dickers ^ 

Oool one’s heels [Colloquial] TffI, /ft¥l Wait ; dance 

attendance : e. g. Poor Mrs. Nickleby was cooling her heels at the 
street-cor ner. — Dickens. 

Ck>ol reoeption— Same as Odd reception. 

Ctool to ( 'VtTrts ) «(« ^ «rri 'iftwnyrtt Manifest- 

ing; coldness or dislike to • e. g'. The monent he was encouraged to 
join them, he bef^an to be cool to his new friends. — Dickens. 

Ooolins card Ct CTtai ^ ▼fttl cn A card whose effect 

upon the game is so decisive as to cool the courage of an adversary • 
hence, anything that damps or overwhelms the hopes of an expectant : 
g These hot youths, 

I fear, will find a cooling cord.— ^tKii-sionr & Fletcher. 

Cloop up ’iTlf '•rni ’Ffiral lt<n Shut up or confine in a narrow 
compass : e. g Cut off from all assistance, and cooped up in the 
Streets of a burning town, nothing short of a miracle could relieve 
them.— Scott 

Oopd with ( fnpi ^ ▼fcnio ) wv\ ; 

Strive or contend against (on equal terms or with equal success ) ; vie 
with equally : e, g. He is not able to cope with the difficulties of his 

positions.— McMordie. Encounter ; accost •• 

e. g. She never coped with stranger eyes. — Shakespeare. 

Oopper-headtIff'IV Secret foe. (The copper head is a serpent of America 
which gives no warning of attack such as the rattle-snake does]. 

Copybook morality Formal cheap 'miHaiity'. in 

allusion to the maxims given to school children to copy as practice in 
handwriting. 

i A) Oopy of one’E oountenanoe iitsni ^ 5nn-r-c«it¥-awiCT[ ▼I® 

3(19 Not one’s real wish or neaniog, but merely one which he chooses 
to present to others. 
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(A) Oofiy of venM ( it^ilircini ) ^^1^ CRtv ^ a 

set of verses, espec ially a toilege exercise. 

OoMl mMtor Juggler. [ still befo e the judge. 

Ooram judioo [ Latin ] Under consideration; 

(A| Oarinthian ^*1^ A licentious libertine. Also a member of 

the pugilistic club, Bond Street, London. 

Oorinthian braaa (or bronse) •snrtu ^ ^ An alloy made 

in Corinth, much valued in ancient times. t(|q5l Assurance, 

effrontery. ^ 

Corn in Bgypt ^ Plenty, abundance ; abundant food * e. g. 

There is corn in Egypt, and you need not be anxious about his being 
starved to death. [ This expression is borrowed from the Bible ]. 

OcNm-plpe •tT’TOni ^ 

WH A pipe made by slitting the joints of a green stalk of corn. 

Corn stalk ^^Ttopi A stalk of Indian corn, 

A familiar name applied to the children of the Australian settlers. 

Ooraar stone CTFtC^rt snsi The stone which lies at the corner 

of two walls, and unites them • the principal stone. [ fig. J ertrt^ f^f 
That which is of fundamental importance or indispensable ' t. g. A 
prince who regarded uniformity of faith as the corner stone of bis go- 
vcrnment.— Prescott. 

Corporal oath A solemn oath. 

OorpM-Mndle Ifl f^pil 

A luminous appearance resemblmir the flame of a 
candle, sometimes seen in churchyards and other damp places, super* 
stitiously regarded^ as an omen of death. 

Oorpse*gate.-*- The gate of a burial place through wnich the dead are 
carried, often having a covered porch — called also liche gate. 

Oorrespoad to ( ’fl *H»t • tirfinn ’flwt Be adapted 

or congruous to ; resemble ; agree to ■. e. g, (i) This spelling, corres- 
ponding to Abridge, was once the prevailing one:— VVaBSTaK. fs) The 
programme of the Normal College exactly corresponded to the pro- 
gramme of the primary school. — M. Arnold. 

Oomapoad Wttbi ( C¥tH tvp ) ^ ’Itavi Resemble ; agree 

with:*, 'Saheb* in the Indian language corrrs^xu/s ‘Sir’ or 

‘gentleman’ in English — Mi'Mordie. { ▼ffOia ) nfipS CslttcafV ▼11 
Hold communication with br means of letters . eg. (i) I corresponded 
with him about his business prospects.— McMordie. f2) Walpole 
played at cards with countesses and corresponded with ambassadors. 
— MaC4QLAY. 

Oorreapoadeaoa with ( wnnia ) Intercourse with by 

means of letters : e,g Holding good correspondence with the Other 
great men in the state.— BacoN, 

Oorreapoadtaf to ( com Twfti ifta ) ^ >W® Agreeing to j 
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resembling ; congruous to : r. g» I found an old coin corresponding to 
one figured in this cyclopajdia. — M cMordik. 

CoryphcBos of German Literature— Goethe^ U749 — x 8 i 2 )* Coryp* 
hoeus means the leader and speaker of the choi'us in Greek drama. In 
modern English the word is used to designate the chief speaker and 
most active member of a board, company or expedition. 

Cost dear ^ ^ cm '^nrR Require 

occasion a large outlay of money, or much labour, sell-dental, suffer- 
ing jkc. 

Cost free Without outlay or expense : r, g Her duties were to 

talk French, and her privileges to live cost free and to gather scraps of 
knowledge.— Thacker VY 

Cost it what it may At any price however 

great ; whatever sacrifice it might require : e. g. ‘dpeak the truth, and 
speak it ever, cost if what ti may ' 

Co»t one dear ^?nfs ^ sjmsH ^std ; ^ ■efs 

^RTR Require or occaMon an outlay of one's money or much labour, 
self •denial, suffering, &cc : e. g. Doubtless thou lookest to him for favour 
and reward, but th >u wilt find that his friendship will cost thee dear. 
— Havell. 

Cost prioe ^ m The price which a merchant pays : g. He 
cleared the store by selling the articles in his hand at cost price. 

Cottage allotments m jnut^ 

Allotment of small portions of ground to the dwellings of country 
labourers in England for the purpose of being cultivated by them. 

Cottage industry The inexpensive arts that can be practised 

by poor people such as farming, weaving &c. 

Cotton is a drug in the market There is. 

no demand for cotton in the market, r. e, .it cannot be sold at all. 

Cotton lord A rich manufacturer of cotton goods. 

Cottonopolis— Manchester, the great centre of cotton manufactures. 

Cotton to [ Slang ] ( ^ ^ Take a 

liking to ; stick to (a person), as cotton e. g. The girl has a very good 
look, and that is why your triend seems to cotton to her. 

Cotton with or Cotton in with [ J ( ^ 

Agree with . make friendi with e g Didst sec, Frank, 

how the old goldsmith cottoned in his beggarly companion / — 

Scott. [ rest at the side of the armour. 

Couoh a spear ^f«orl oretn Fix a spear in its 

Gouoh in terms State or express in some sort of 

language : e. g. To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couchii 
tn terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and adminiton ^ 
Macaulay. 

Couoh under ^VBpi WOT| Express obscurely in . intimate or sug- 
gest by: r.g'. There is all this and mure that lies naturally coached 
under this allegory --^L’Estrance. 
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Gough down ^ ^ ( cm ^ ^ m Silence or 

put down (a speakeri by simulated coughing : As Mr. Pal rose 

to speak, the leader of the other party tried to coHSfh him do-wn, 

Oouaoil of prud 'hocnines ^ ^c?nf A 

council of arbiters to settle disputes between masters and workmen. 
Oounoilofwnr 

Afi assembly of officers caU«*d to consult with the 
commander in-(Jh ef in regard to measures of importance or necessity : 
e. g. A council of 't ^ was called to decide upon the effective measures 
that should be adopted to put down the rebellion at once. 

Oountel of psrfaotioa wc*t«Frf 3 nniT® Jimr , 

A declarati'in of Christ, though not absolutely imperative, yet reconi|« 
mended as the mcan^ of gainmg greater perfection. [ Hence, 

figuratively ] C^R §*fni Advice as to 

the means by which perfection may be attained. 

Cauat for muoh Be of considerable 

value ; go a great way : e. g» Inculcate friendship into business as 
much as possible. In the great game of buying and selling, the 
personal touch counts for muck , — Tir-BiTS. 

Count for nothing f^in Add nothing to the strength or 

influence . e g. Accidents jount for nothing. 

Count kin with oao iic^? Rear® ^ ^jaRl 

^71 Compare one's pedigree with that ui another. 

Count nOM8 ^c^ni 3^*^ ^ Count the numbers of a division. 

Count on or upon (C^ PfjK) Tieckon i n ; rely on : e. g. 

(I) If he broke faith with her. he should never count upon her help 
again. — Fkoudb. (j) He was brewer %o the palace; and it was 
junted on hib voice. — Mvcaul^y. 

Count on the fingers 

Be so few in number as to be counted by 
the fingers c g Great works of fiction abound, but great bi igraphies 
may be counUd on the Smiled. 

Count one’s chiokens before they are hatched [ *^qutal ] 5ftc? ^ 

^fSrrsk 4^ tlfif ^ rfren asn c«rsn, ar»t W ^ 

Depend on, or be sure of, or build aerial castles with, anything before 
It actually comes into one’s possession g- But aren't we counting 
our chichons. Tag. itfore they're hatched f If Titmouse is alt of a 
Midden become such a catch, he’ll be snatched up in a minute*— 
W AaitaN 

Count out ^ ^ ctow ^ Vil, R 

emm vfiicl «ll 4tin m ¥11 Exclude (one) from consi- 
deration I be assured that (one) wU not participate, or that (one) 
cannot be depended upon : g. The master well knew his nature, 

Slid therefore MM n/A/ him ewf. RfR *f*J 5ifi(3 
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nts^CTC^l W»RMtlCH ll«rt «rf!|WlH fPrs nftn 
Delcare a sittini; of the House of Commons adjourned 
when it is ascertafaed that a^’quorum ( 40 meoitiers ) is not present. 

[ ColUfEial ] atsrtltmjl ▼t^rCTFS *|OT sfl 

OT'SHI Prevent the accession of (a person! to office, by a fraudulent 
return or count of the votes .cast said of a Candida te really elected. 
Oount upon— See Count on. 

Count (or Beokon! without ono’a host ’Rityi Tit j 

sfl Tfiral ’t'Prt ^ «rM1 ^ Make rash or too 

sanguine calculations : e g. Mary Stuart described scornfully the 
advances which had been made to her, how she had met them ana how 
Elizabeth was counting without her host^ — Froude. 

Counter deed irfSrer A secret writing which countermands a 

public deed* ^ 

Counter-jumper [ SI mg ) ^risl ort^tcsc ^ Shopman in 

a petty shop, retail-dealer’s salesman ( used contemptuously ) : e. 
Confound that impudent young counter-jumper ; but I suppose there’s 
nothing we can do, uncle '* They’re married by this time. — English 

Mag\zine. I 

(A) Country oousia jnFfsfffis jRcn e ’mi 

Country danoe ^ ^ A dance 

in which the dancers stand face to face. 

Country gentleman A landed proprietor who resides 

on the estate in the country . 

Country Joan An awkward country girl. 

Country of one's adoption fk:wj ^ ??c*i9 c«r oren yrftfcn ceT[ 
A country which, though not one's birth^olace, has been 
adopted by one for permanent settlement . e, g. From the public 
opinion of the country of his adoption, Byron had nothing to dread.-«- 
Macaulay. 

Country town ’nn A small town in a rural district, depending 

on the agricultural industry of the surrounding country. 

County eent ^rnitcwm enm »rni ^ A country town ( in the 

United State s l. 

County town The chief town of a county, where the 

county business is transacted ; a shire town : e. g. Carlisle is the 
county town of Cumberland. 

Coup d’essai \_FrtncK\ 4rt«(f5ry ^ A first attempt. 

Coup d’ Btat [French] “StT Sute-strokc. 

Coup d’CEJil [French] y# View, prospect. ( stroke. 

Coup de grsoe [French] nt«fy <«n ^ CB^ Finishing 

Coup de main [French] ^ “ppT Sudden stroke. 

Coup de maitrs [French] “rtij* A master stroke. 

Coup de pled [French] ♦nrtttl A kick. 
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Ck>ap -de SOleil [Fftncli] Sun>stroke. 

Ooup de theatre {French] Unexpected event. 

Coupled With (C^rn iV|tl) Added or united to: 

The ‘difficulties of my own situation, w<VA the dissensions 

in my family, have made me quite restless and unhappy. 

Oourland weather «rw ^ e Weather with high 

winds, snow and rain, like that of Courland in Russia. 

Courage of one’s oonviotious (or opinion) f^csm ^ 

Courage to act up to. or consistently with, one’s 

opinions. 

Court Circular ^fSfl ^ News supplied tu 

newspapers regarding the personal movements of the king or Royal 
family [ minister justice. 

Oourt <lBy A day on which a court sits to ad- 

Oourt death cqsr 

Summon death ; get into a position of great danger, 
as if with the purpose of being killed e. To lie cn the railway lines 
while the tram is moving on is to court j£at*u 

(A) Court fool %r5 A sycophant . t*./, W. F. Wallet was a court 

fool of Queen Klizabeth. 

Court holy water JTfinr ^ Empty compli- 

ments. CSWCSTfif, Flattery. [In thi ense the expression is rarely 

used* 

Court moult or ’t 

^*FTO ^071 Seek or attempt to gam insult ; do somelhii *> which lo likely 
to bring down insult e. g*. Fo speak m this strain in an assembly of 
fools is nothing but to court insult, 

Ck>urt of arohoB Tht ecclesiastical 

court of appeal for the province ol Canterbury, formerly held at the 
church of bt. Maryde Bow , — so called from the arches that support its 
steeple. 

Court of oonaervanoy (5^*5 ^ nv «f^« 

riPf 81*11 A court held by the Lord Mayor of London * ** the preserva* 
tion of the fishery on the Thames. 

Court of love flBtaWl ftcil A judicial court for deciding 

affairs of the heart, established m Erovence during the palmy days of 
the Troubadours. The following is a case submitted to their judg. 
ment. A lady listened to one admirer, squeezed the hand of another, 
and touched with her toe the foot’ of a third, yuery ; Which of these 
three was the favoured suitor f 

Court of 8t JaiuM or St> Jamea’a f^*Th:;ii| The usual designa- 

tion . I the British Court i*— so called from the old palace of St. James, 
whi'-h is used for the royal receptions, levees, and drawing-rooms «•. 

A third described, with gay malevolence, the gorgeous appearance of 
Mrs, Hastings at St, Jamts's.’^lAACAVLAT, 
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Oourtecms to ( ▼tftts ) Polite in manner to ; civil or 

complaisant to : e, g. Sir John Woodburn was very courteaus to every 
one who came in contact with him. 

Ooorteay title •raprtc'i etit ^ «iw 

^ ] A title assumed by a person, or popularly con- 
cede to him, to which he has no valid claim ; as, the courtesy title of 
Lord or Honourable is prefixed to the names of the younger sons of 
noblemen, and that of Lady or Honourable to the names of their 
daughters. 

CtoueinBetej [Cellequinl] t3ic#«l, ert«(W*t1 Dull-headed person, half-wit : 
«. g. J do not think there's a man living that can say Fostet’s'-gave 
short measure to a child or a Cousin Betsy.— Gaskbll. 

Couain Gerautn ^ Child of brother or sister ; first cousin. 

Couain WidtaM or Miohel [Collofutol] ^ A play- 

ful name for a German ( just as Brother Jonathan is that of an Ameri- 
can and John Bull of an Englishman) : e g. "These were truly the 
days for Cousin Michael, corresponding in a measure to the 'good old 
colonial times’ of New England.” 

Gouto que Ooute {French] eg =rl C¥g At any 

price, be the consequences what they may : e. g. His object is to serve 
his party coute que Standard. 

OoTenantofgnoeor redemption fg®lllc¥ fgtTg efiic*i gg- 

ftegg 'etflell A covenant by which life is freely offered to sinners 
on condition of faith in Christ. 

Covenant of works <!tgg gg eitwcgg gfgg^ggtcgg 0W The covenant 

made by God with Adam as the representative of the human race 
on condition of obedience. 

Cover tor tvtg lf^|g) 'OTg gl MTglgH A pretext for ; e. g. The statement 
he has made to-day is only a cover far his irregularities. 

Cover ground (or distanoe) evtg fgf^ tfg gl » gg gFfi|g| gfett 

Pass over the ground or distance . e. g. The rider has covered the 
ground in half an hour. 

Cover Into gvtvg vfggl Of«g|. gl gtgrtg cgegl Transfer to. 

Cover le laid gtwjgq gfglgfte Dinner is placed or served : e. g. He went 
down-stairs, where cover was fiiid.— C akl\ le. 

Cover the buckle ^gfglW ?fg *lgpf*lt3fg1 g-^igegl Execute a rfiflicult 
step in dancing. 

Cover the feet [Bible] ge gqtg Vg1 Ease nature. 

Cover up WtT® Cover wholly . e.g. In a corner of the foom 

was something nearly covered Du ken.s. 

-Oover with ( Cftg ftFt ) ^ ettjfq gt e ff U tf ge vgl Overspread with | ove^ 
tap the surface of (a thing) with : e. g. The dead b^y was eoporod 

with a cloak. ?tggft^% vgf ; nvti^ cvfii j stfvgl cwil Hide from 
sight with I co nce a l with : a. g. In vain thou striv’st to coper shenw 
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^ith shame.— Milton, C?>8irl ; ^ Place under the shelter 

of ; protect with . c. g. He was covered with the soft wings of peace. 

Covered way [Fortification] ^ 

A secure road of communication all round a fort outside the ditch, 
having a banquette from which a grazing hre of musketry can be 
brought upon the glacis. 

Covetous of or for ( CVN Very desirous of ; eager t o ob- 

tain ' e. g. Covetous of wisdom and fair virtue.— S h xkespkarf. 

fVpr) Avaricious of ; greedy of ' e. g. I am not covetous 

for gold. — Shakespeare. 

(A) Ooxoomb errt^ A conceited person on account of the cap 

formerly worn by a professional fool. ^ 

Craok a bottle ^ Open a bottle and 

drink its %[>ntents : e,g» He then entered an ale-house and tr^^ked 
a bottle, 

Craok a crib [Slang] tI wwt ^ 

Commit burglary * e, g. Any man calls himself a burglar when 
he*5 once learned to crack a crib, — Besant. 

Craok a oruat ^ ^ Earn a moderately decent 

income, which is quite enough though small * e, g. He now «;ecured 
an appointment which enabled him to crack a crust, 

Craok a joke.tffiret^-llPr^ ^ TVl Utter a jest smartly r g, 

I should like to have heard him talk and '^^ack jokes over his breakfast. 
— TlIACKtKW. 

Onok • tidy oruit tpl’TSfcir ^ 

%*rni Vlt Make a sufficiently large income which would enable one to 
'i\’e very comfortably. 

Gl«Ok credit cfsfl Destroy one’s credit. 

O nok h alter, Oi^k-hemp. or Craok-rope iieTl ^ -iPH 

A man with the halter or rope about hts neck, i. e,, one who is 
likely to be hanged. 

Craok band C¥tsi fXroi ^lf» An expert in anything e. g. No doubi 
he was a crack hand in this sort of business. 

Craok of [Archaic} ( flTOI ) Boast of. brag of • c. g. 

Ethiopes of their sweet complexion cnck — Sh \ktsPB\R«. 

Craok Cf doom 4>icn >r>n ; The signal for the final dissolution 

of all things ; the end of the world . a, g. Will the line stretch to the 
crack efdoom ?— Shakbspesrb. 

Craok on OWH, ^ ^ Put on e. g. More steam was now cracked o i. 
Oraok tryat nufWl mr Break an engagement. 

Craok up «reifVa n-ltnl Ult Praise very highly : e. g. They don't objeet 
to my cracking up the old school-house.— H oghbs. 

Craok Dralnad Wf’lWlI Eccentric, slightly m*d. 

(A) Oraok*tr]^t One who breaks an engagement. 
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Cracked pipkins «re diaoorered by their sound 

Citnra urtc®* ignorance is betrayed by speech : 

«. g,‘ They bid you talk my honest song 
Bids you for ever hold your tongue ; 

Silence with some is wisdom most profound— 

Cracked pipkins are discovered by the 5oumf.— P eter Pindar. 

CiTSVe for ^ ▼tri Ask for earnestly ; long 

for : e, g. ji) She craved for her husband's life on her bended knees.— 
McMoroie. ( 2 ) Once one may crave for love.— S ucklino. 

Crawl like a snsU srtc^ sitce 5«i1 ; stfSisfni ^ 

Go on quite reluctantly and slowly \ e^g. A bad boy is seen crav)- 
ling like a snail to school. 

Crawl on all fours 5 ^ « 5^ ^fTonf ^ cww 

Move on with the help of the hands and knees like a child ; creep : 
e. g. I caught the thief as he was crawling on all fours 

Creaking doora hang the longest artful ?ir Delicate per- 

sons often outlive the more robust. 

Creature ooinf<»rU ^ 'e '•RfTW 

Material comforts, such as good food and clothing and other luxuries : 
e, gv An empty glass stood before him on a table, which fore- 

warned the visitor that Mr. S. had been seeking, in creature comforts^ 
a temporary forgetfulness of his unpleasant situation, — Dickens. 

Creature of ciroumstanoes wfl A slave to circumstances ; one 

who has to depend entirely on external circumstances : r. g* Man is not 
the creature^ so much as he is the creator, of circumstances, 

CreiUfc to *I«11 Set to the credit of : e. g. The 

victory was credited to the Queen as a success. — Fkoude. 

Credit with Assign credit as justly 

due to ; praise for : e, g. It is needless to credit Northumberland v>ith 

anxiety Iot the public interest.— Froud*. ( fVftt ) ettOlH 
Charge with : e g. Though he was credited -with a thousand crimes, 
his real guilt was limited to connivance at one only of wrtous magni* 
tude—pROUDE. 

Grediteble to ( THtme ) ^ >PfW< Deserving credit • worthy 

of praise or esteem • honourable to : e. g. It was creditable to Vidya* 
sagar that he succeeded in haring the Metropolitan College affiliated 
to the Calcutta University in spite of the many obstacles thrown in 
his way. 

Creep into or In epipfcs ^it e c t i PIt c i <trc^ vil Enter into stealthily, 
unobserved, or unperceived : e. g. (t) Sophistry creeps into most of the 
books of argument.— L ocke, (a; Let the sound of music creek im our 
ears — Shakespeare. 

(The) CrOBOent Oity — New Orleans in Louisiana, U, S. 

Creit-falien WCttVlUl ; . wcttrpi Dispirited ; dejected j cowed : 

c.g. He was quitetfr«f./af/r» at his failure to pass the honours ex- 
amination. 
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Oriminal oonveraation [ Law ] >!<rTl 

Unlawful intercourse with a married woman ; adultery* 

(A) Orimp of death Cl^ A thief-catcher. 

Orioge to C^WC^rt*f ^ Make court to. or fawn upon, in a 

most degrading and servile manner . #. g. They cringed to the 
powerful and trampled on the weak. — Macaulay* 

Oritioal philoeophy The philosophy of Kant so called 

because based on a critical examination of the faculty of knowledge. 

Critioal point Tumine-point. moment of crisis, decisive 

moment : e. g. The next day Mr. Bose had a severe attack of para- 
lysis and was hovering between life and death ; but, strange to say, 
at this critical point he was served with a notice to appear before the 

magistrate to answer to a serious charge. Thalt 

temperature below which a substance may, and above which it cannot, 
be liquefied by pressure alone. 

Grooodile tears . ^rrcf^ C»rrc^ c?rPR False or 

affected tears ; hypocritical sorrow. [ I'hc expression is derived from 
a fiction of ancient travellers that crocodiles shed tears over their 
prey]. /. g. He sobbed and implored crocodile tears wece 

tried in profusion — Froude. 

Crooked siX'Penoe 'Sfcar ^5 A six-pence coin or amulet 

worn for good luck . e. g. You've got the beauty, and I’ve got the luck ; 
so you must keep me by you for your crooktd •^ix’Pcnce — G. Ei lOT. 

( \i Crooked stick esjt^ A self-will»"’ person. 

Crop out tfetrt Appear ab ove the surface, as a seam or vein, 

or inclined bed, as of coal. er^ttPlTsi IfOTl Come 

to light ; be manifest ; appear : e. g. The peculiai .ties of an author 
1 rop oar.— W ebster. 

Orop up TiiStll Ctfsil ; sTllStd Cut off the ends of ; cut short e. g. 
r he gardener has very nicely cropped vp the flower plants. ^^5 CS^Il] 
%'Jn ; Jfesi Appear above the surface ; be manifest • e. g. 

This vein of playful and sarcastic self- depreciation is continually' cropp- 

I u/i in his essaywriting. — B iack. Come to light ; 

transpire : t. g. So bitter is this feeling that it crO) ^ tp in all public 
meetings. — E nolimi Mvus/.ink, 

CroM and pile ^ 

*1^ C<W1 Money t ?••>' money, at which it is put to chaneg, 
whether a com shall fall with that side up which bears the cross or the 
other, which is called ptU, or reverse . e g. T his I humbly conceive 
to be perfect boy*s plaVi croir, 1 win, and pile you lose ; or what s yours 
is mine, and what’s mine is my own. — Swtrr. [agreeable. 

Croia at two atioks f5lftlan ^ Particularly perverse and dis- 

Oroti oonntry ttctl «*11 Iwtl (IWI Across the country (not by the 

Toadf : *• g. The cr«» tom»tty ride.— C owrer. 
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OrOM-ezftinlllttlon and The interrogating or questioning of a wit- 
ness by the party against whom he has been called and examined : f g' 
It is always made "ex^rte" and without cross^xaminatioiu— 
Wbbstbr. * _ 

OosB lira <ipn«tn 'gftr ct 'swonr ^iwd 

^ Lines of fire, from two or more points or places, crossing each other. 

OrtMM*A«med Ill-tempered ; self-willed. 

(A) OroB8 mui “W Odr A man not straight-forward ; a dis- 

honest person. 

OroM Off-See OroM oat 

OrOM one*8 Ibot TWie JTfaf Cross one’s way ; come in one’s 

way • e. g. And never dare misfortune crots ktr Shakespearb. 

Oroes one’s hand with aUTor 0*11 tni ftrao csortf ceil ltd wen 
( <aofcHi inafim oti ^ciTc*f worn cntrei «tdi din on om 

ofius wtiw eft it i m lWf*l ofind dtco ) Make the sign of 
cross upon one’s hand with a piecp of stiver this is done in European 
countries by fortune-tellers, who are usually of the gip^y race, as a 
preliminary operation when beginning to divine another’s fortune c.g 
The tawny sibyl no sooner appeared than my girls came running to me 
fora shilling a-piece to cross her hand •with si/aer.— G oldsmith. 

Cross one’s mind otitis ICl isn isit Strike one : owur to one : e. g. At 
times the gloomy thought crossed his mind that had he been a humble 
ploughman, he might have saved his father from ruin — Howitt 

Cross one’s path otltie *11 otfeoti, 'U<t^ does H otrti itH weH Oppose 
one’s plans : thwart one’s measures e. g. He trampled on all who 
crossed his Path, or stood even for a moment in the way of his ulterior 
designs.— Buckle. 

Cross one’s S [ French ] fiprtCl ^etl Cheat in one's account. 

Cross out (or off, or over) d dlft i ®*Ki c!?il ltd iftiPil H ltd lltii ▼ft 

C<h8Vt Cancel by marking crosses on or over, or by drawing 
a line across ; erase e. g The man had not paid his subscriptions 
for six months, and the secretary crossed out his name. 

Cross sea A sea composed of waves moving in different 

directions ; called also chopping sea. 

Cross swords with ( Ttltie ) dft^ lUffl sHIV ISH Be engaged in a 

duel with fa person); e, g. Captain R. would soon have trossed 
swords with the spark had any villainy been afloat.— Sala. 

Cross the bar *1^ *ttsil Die. ( the contest. 

Cross the oudgels (or ooddles) ftifcr H Wtv fSlt Forbear 

C^oss the Babioon cats ’d ddi t ifts ▼Ml i«Pf*r ▼find wafdi ISH 

Cl Cd ^Idl n^Ttfd 11 dWt^*!! fell '•Wll Take a decisive step by 
which one ts committed to a hazardous enterprise from which there 
is no retreat ; e. g. After some hesitation the King decided that the 
u^ should take place and directed his generals to go forward* The 
die was thus cast, the Rubicon crozred.—PROtroB. 
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CrotOBft** aage— Pythai^oras, so called because he established his first 
and chief school of philosophy at Crotona (about B. C. 500). 

Orowoyerf^»ft^w*nrt>w»SSirm«t^ Shout in exultation 

over (a vanquished opponent) i brag in defiance of : ^ /. He crowed 
over me became his father had brought him a pony and I had none. — 
McMor pie. 

Orowd out Keep out for want of space r e. g. The 

account of the meeting was crowded out in yesterday’s issue of the 

newspaper. ^Pnrl OTSTl Carry an extraordinary force of sail| with a view 
to accelerate the speed of a ship ; carry a press of sail. 

Orowd with ^ ^ ^ Fill with, by pressing oj; 

urging together ; encumber with, by excess of numbers or quantity ; 
throng with : e, The balconies and verandas were crowded with 
spectators^ anxious to behold their future sovereign.— Prescott. 

(To) Grown all ( or the whole | To form the 

topmost or finishing part of all : to consummate all former acts, as a 
finishing stroke r. /. To crown Vidyasagar married his only son 
Narayan Chandra to a widowed girl. 

Grown land Land belonging to the crown. e. to the sovereign. 

Grown lawyer SfVsr ; A lawyer employed by the 

Crown, as in criminal cases. 

Grown of the oauseway The middle of the street. 

(A) Grown of thorns « 5:^ ^ grief or pain patiently 

borne. After the crown of thorns worn by Christ at the Crucifixion. 

Crown sail [ Nautical ] wn[t9f 

CfSft Carry an extraordinary amount of sail with a vuw to accelerate 
the speed of a vessel. 

Grown with ( ^ f ft® Ti ^ ; rpT® ^ 

Adorn with * dignify with ; leward with e g. Thou hast i tow nod him 
with glory and honour. — B iblb* 

Crowned oap ci ntai ^ SScoti A cup 

*0 full of liquor that the contents rise above the brim lis' crown. 
Orowned heed 'Ityl ’ll King or queen ; sovereign. 

Orow’eibot ’wc’ifl wff’iyf. cfi ^ yt’c*n( 

The wrinkles that appear, as the effect of age, ttoubles or dissipation, 
under and around the outirr corner of the eyes . «•. g. The bloodshot 

tyes and the puckered i row's feet beneath them all showed that 

he was a man well on in middle life.— H ago vrd, 

Craolfy tho fleah ; fH ^ Subdue 

completely the animat propensities ; e. g. They that ye Christ’s have 
rrunfied tho Jltsk, with the affections and lusts.— B ible. 

fbrnui (in grammar) ( ) \*l tW? "1(1” 
f^he root or essential letters of a word. 
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Crampled rom-lsaf in one’s oonoh ^4” ^jW5>rt«r«F 

Any small preventive of perfect happiness and cotatentment. 

Crush a oup Of wine TSI Finish drinking the 

contents of the cup. 

Crash a fly on a wheel TW5i nr^t ; »rW» Wrti 

*rt«R etsttnrtf ’wetti -arartsf wn Take a wheel for 

killing a fly. which might be easily destroyed by a flapi^r, i, *■ 
employ an unnecessary degree of power to effect an object which can 
be accomplished ‘very easily : e. g. The attempt on the part of 
Government to chastise the newspaper by prosecuting it judicially in 
a court of justice was nothing less than an attempt to crush a fly on 
a tvhiel. 

Crush out Piwfig ’Sfhrl M® ^ ^ ^1 Force out 

or separate by pressure, as juice from grapes . e. g, Cane»sugar is 

made from the juice which is crushed out of the sugar-cane. 

Completely overcome or destroy : e, g. With great 
efforts the opponents were crushed out. 

Crush room wPnm ct ><1®® ■sni’fttii rev’ll ’Roi ^ ; 

«r«r?r1 CT ^ U» sic»twl ▼Ct A large room 

in a theatre or opera-house, where the audience may converse during 
the intermissions ; or, where ladies can wait till their carriages are 
called. Called crush because the room is not only crowded, but all 
crush towards the door, hoping each call will be that of their own 
carriage : e. g. Politics have very little time for the bow window at 
White's in the day, or for the cf rn/i roois of the opera at night,— 
MsrAl I-AY. 

Crush to ^ ( csfppr’I 'aRTtucs ) nfiil® "at 

llring into (any shape* or produce by pressing or squeezing . *. g. 
The seeds have already been crushed to pulp. 

Crux medioornm {Latin ] The puzzle of the doctors. 

Cry against { Protest against ; e. g. The 
people cried against the iniquitous law, but to no avail. 

Cry aim WSI ; '^twl orsw F.ncourage j applaud ; e. g. All my 

neighbours shall cry dim,— Shakespease. 

Cry at the top of one’s voloe ▼fiW ’Pri Shout or utter 

loudly in the highest pitch of one's voice : e, g. My friend had by that 
time crossed the river, and he could not bear me, though 1 etted at 
the top of my voice. 

Cry beflnre one is hurt ♦tfif*! wm, 

fwri Anticipate evil : t g. Why are you so 
anxious about it 7 You should not cry before you are hurt. 

Cry cave "Wl fvfl wtl vRlwi ■fWl ¥11 Ask mercy j confesi one’s 
«df beaten. 

Cry onpboafd ItW l T itSU; 1[<ft srsM ¥11 Call for food ; express hunger ' 

- M« «tnmach cries eupbosrd. — Ikvinu^ 
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Cry ditto ( m Say the same : e. g. His wife's 

convictions resembled those of the wise politician who was content to 
cry ditto to Mr. Burke — Nobris. 

Ory^down ( cvt^r ^ c®t«n 

Decry ; deprecate • dispraise • condemn : g» Men of dissolute lives 
cry down religion, because they would not be under the restraints of 
it. — Tillotson. 

Cry for ( 5:^C5.) aim ^ #tw1 Express sorrow because of 

by weeping and sobbing : o. g. Ye shall cry for sorrow of heart. — 

Bible. ( CVt=l Cry with the 

object of obtaining { a thing ) j desire for : o, g; An infant crying 
for the light. — T ennyson. ^ 

Ciy for the moon EfW ♦ttn. ^ 

Crave for a thing which is beyond one's reach : o* g. The prayer 
of the Indians is only crying for the moon. 

Cry from the honee-top c^H Announce 

in the most public manner possible : e g» Gabriel, rousing himself now' 
and again to listen, heard nothing that might not have been cried from 
the house-top. — D. C. Murray. 

Cry halves trtft ^ Demand an equal share. 

Cry bavoo "Vtlflve No quarter : e. g, *'Cry havoc and let slip the 

dogs of war.'* — S hakespeare. 

Cry in the wilderneee cuT^R ^ Cry to no purpose or fruitlessly : 
r. g^ Vidyasagar's pamphlet against i .e practice of polygamy 
amongst the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal was merely as crying in the 
wilderness. 

Ory meroy ^ ’nrt ^ Beg pardon ; txcuse ones seli : 

e, g. I cry thee mercy with all my heart. — D eyoen. 

Ory off [ CoUojiiial ] Withdraw (rom 

a bargain or engagement : t. g Osborne will cry off now, 1 suppose, 
since the family is smashed.— Thacrirw. 

Cry on or upon ( ▼WW ^ Call 

upon the name of, invoke ; beseech : e.g. No longer on Saint Denis 
will we cry.— SHAKtSVEARB. 

Cry ono*6 oyoo out ♦tfwl Sf cwl Weep twtterly : t. g. 

Her last boy even leaving her in her old age, she cried her ^es out, 

Ory out StwrgCTl nt{\ ; Shout : exclaim ; clamour : e. g. All 

with one voice cried out, Great is Diana of Ephesus.— B ible. 

Ory out afftizwt ( C¥M fVft ) fim Stwwni speak loudly 

^ainst t raise a loud outcry in opposition to : e. g. The peofdc of 
Cnina cty out against the opium trade.— M cMorpib. 

0*y out for IttRtCf stun Demand in a loud voice : *. g. Voices cried 
out ill the streets of Edinburgh in the dead of the night for justice on 
the murderers.— Dick sirs. 

Cry out ou or upon WWCtlH ^ Denounce , censure ; *. g. 
[ He 3 eriot out upon ubuses.— S hakesrsar*. 
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Cry over spilt milk [ Colloquial ] W vRpItRl Vfl 

Grieve or regret for irreparable loss ; give one’s self up to fruitless 
regrets : v. What’s done, Sam, can’t be hel^d ; there is no use in 
over spilt iwi/i.— H aliborton. 

Cry quits ^ cnwn c?[tr orsirt 

Propose or declare the abandonment of a contest : e. g. Set whatever 
I may have earned this week against the debts • or if that will not repay 
them, say at once what will. We will then cry quits about that. — 
Dickens. 

Cry shame on fVvtV CVetH Condemn, censure, or upbraid with shameful 
conduct : e, g. He is unwilling that the whole neighbourhood should 
cry %hanuo% his manners and ill-nature. — M acaulay* 

Cry to ( or unto ) Wl ; f5Rf% VTTl Call on in prayer • implore t 

r. /; Moses cried unto the Lord. — Bible Call loudly to : 

e. g. The flamingo cries to its mate. — McMordie. 

Cry up Vl VUI Enhance the value or reputation 

of ( a thing ) by public and noisy praise ; extol : g. It is not my 

way to cry ufi my own goods.— G oldsmith. 

Cry upon^Cry on« [ Give false alarm. 

Cry wolf ®c?r? ’fnti fWt ^ ^ 

Cry you mercy Wt’Wlt ’PfI ^ Beg your pardon . implore 

you ; €» g. 1 cry you mercy ^ madam ; was it you ?— Shakespsaib, 

Crying needs ?W[1 Such requisite things as compel atten- 

tion and regard : e, g. Healing and settling were, he said, the crying 
needs of the time.— Harrison. 

Caokoo clock cittfVsi « 5f? ^ ■W ¥01 A 

clock so constructed that at the time for striking it gives forth sounds 
resembling the cry of the cuckoo. 

<A) Caokoo storm wva ^ OFtf’W wrof A spring 
wind that brings the cuckoo earlier than usual. 

Cudgel one’s brains 5t»Rl ^ ; CftH w 

cell Exercise one’s wits | try hard to recall something : e. g. 
Cudgel the brains no more about it.— 'S hAkespsabb. 

Cudgel play ^ A fight or sportive contest with cudgels. 

oul bono ’ {LahH\ fp Scares t ylfhl W J To what end 7 for whose 

advantage ? 

Col de sao iFrenck] ▼t'fl Itfn fim Wrt ’ttfinr ieIWi fc*ltl s « 

▼finrt ftucg )!«»l ftf *n ; Iwi vf A blind alley j {Figura- 

tively) an argument that leads to nothing. 

Culminate in iTmv WH ; ]|^ fell Reach the highest 

point at : end in - r g. The quarrel between the Parliament ano 
Charles I. culminated in the greatcivil war. 

Cultiyate friendahip 19 ^ WH Promote, foster, or cherish friendly 
feelings : e. g. Me had himself held off all his life from eitlti9*ti»g 
MissC's friendship,— In Kvm&ux't. 
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Oum grano Sails [ Za<tn ] ^ jjtr fiwi 

^ With a grain of salt ; after making allowance for exaggeration. 

Oum boo. propter boo [ Latin ] The sequence of events is 

not always the result of cause and effect* 

Oum notta variorum [ Latin ] «f9 ^ ttvtvtnn With the 

notes of various commentators. [or license from the authorities. 

Oum privilegio ( Latin ) vfsrf «rt« With privilege 

Cup and ball «Vt1 A familiar toy of children having a 

cup on the top of a piece of wood to which a ball is attached by means 
of a cord ; the ball, being tossed up, is to be caught in the cup. 

Oup and can ^Vtl Familiar companions. 

Cupar juatioe ttfH «fni Hang first, try afterwards Same as 
Jedburgh Justice. [ seldom true.— Nares. 

Cupboard love Interested love g. A cupboard love is 

Oupid'a golden arrow atn vtmFfl Virtuous love. 

Cupid’a leaden arrow VTH Sensual passion. 

Oup tower A juggler. 

Cure of (a disease) ( cet^ ailif VH Restore to health from (a 

disease) : e g. No medicine can cure a man of melancholia. ( CVT^l^l 

Ortftft ) VD Bring roundjfrom (something evil) : r. g. But a 

single admonition cured him i^this bad hab,i for life. — Macavlas . 

Oorfew bell— The bell rung in the reigns of William I and II. of Eng- 
land, at sunset to warn their subjects to put out their fires and candles. 

Curl of tbe lip Causing the lip to curl as an indica- 

tion of scorn. 

Curled durling «lfefw am A child too much fondled and 

spoilt ; a young man too much petted and indulged : c. g. He would 
show them of what a man in his own right is capable, and he would go 
far past the curled dorlings who owed everything to fortune and 
nothing to themselves.— Mrs. Linton. 

Current Mount 6«ri% fipiM Running account. [ See Aooount ourrentj. 

Current monej 9tv1 *t1>n Lawful money : money in pi csent use. 

Oarrenteo«lUM[£.<(fin] m {c»W1) i IJItffri *11 vfvtl 

( csNt ) Off hand, without premeditation ; without making a rough copy 
first. ^ 

Curry Ibvoar CifItOltf 'ttH bltt ’ItWt Seek to gam favour by 

flattery or undue attentions : e.g, A gentleman from the lowlands spoke 
with severity of those sycopliantt who had changed their religion to 
t-urry favour with King James — MaCAUtav. ^ ^ 

^^urae by b^, book and oaadio mm ic<it vH 

^<l!tj[l'» vtV'ltl A solemn form of excommunication used in 

the Roman Catholic church, the bell being tolled, the books of ofhcw 
for the purpose used, and ClUee candles being extinguished wtdt cettaii' 
ceremonies. 
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{ The ) Oone of Osin SW C¥C«H wrtttsfl The male* 

diction pronounced by God upon Cain, the elilest son of Adam and 
Eve, for the murder of his younger brother Abel : e. g. Those in the 
pfownces, as if with the curse of Cain upon their heads, come, one 
by one, to miserable ends.— Frouo«, 

< The ) Cone of Soottond ( ) »ftncsni sw»rl ( In card-playing ) 
the nine of diamonds called because it being the winning card 
in gambling brought ruin on many rich families of Scotland. 

OttHMO, Ulrn QbtnlrmaBj OOmS bome tO tOOSt 'SVCV 

Curses fall on the head of the cursers, as chickens which stray 
during the day return to their roost at night. 

Oarst cows hsre ourfc borne iWlfTe certcv ci 'sRscn*® , ^fice *011 
lilH Id Angry persons cannot do ali the mischief they wisn. [ Here 
‘‘curst” means '‘angry’* or “fierce”, and ‘‘curt" means “short." ] 

(The) Ourtain fhUe ( %i5TCl ) *l%ciFni H *1^. 

leit The performance of a play comes to an end : [ hence ] 
anything comes to a close : e. g Here the conversation ought to have 
ended : the curtatn ought to fall at this point.— BssanT. 

Oartsin leotnre lf*m ; ^%1 ^ «r5»rt .• ■TOtf MU Mt%l 

Mft Cl MVM ▼Cl A lecture or reproof that a wife gives to her 

husband while lying in the bed . e. ;f. A curtain lecture is worth all 
the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues of patience and long 
suffering. — 1 eving. 

(The) Cartoia riw* M5 ScstMl. ▼tlW W1 ; Clftl pR- 

CVl The performance commences ; (hence) anything begins. 

Cat a comb CJItlca in ▼*! Suppress a conceited person. 

Ottt a dash [ Colloquial ] ItftCf iWqdl H Clld, ▼(« 

Make an ostentatious display } make apathy show, which is only of 
a short duration like the flash of a gun : e, g. Thus the humble 
artisan and his elephant cut a greater dash than lions and tigers and 
drew more money.— R sadb. 

Out'S dido it^fl cm . Pl<^ a trick. C So called from the trick of 
Dido, who having bought so much land at would be covered by a 
hide, cut it into a long string to inclose more than was intended ]. 

Cut a feather immi ▼« ; lait Cut a dash ; make a figure : a. f 
Jack could never esU e/esMsr.— S cott. 

Ottt a flfora CftlVM MrtW ¥11 Conduct one’s self | fare : «. g. A 
ridiculous figure he cut {— Waxem. 41 IM C¥tl ▼ffr ¥11 IffH ¥* 
(i|fC¥l ¥l¥^ ¥fiR¥ MIH Itf ; l**f| Perform a distiogui* 

shed or coRspicuous part } attract attention either in wonder or admira- 
tion : #. g. In his maker’s absence he had a mind to cut » figufc 
be lor a while the gentleman himself^— GoLnaMim. 

'n«datekaif*i¥ll:fftFf«|l|WWlW¥ll Uttera ^ The 
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in&tuated young man went on cutting his Jokes at the admiral's 
expense.— T hackbeay. [rf. Oraokajoke.] 

Oat a person ▼ww «rr«rr*f *!%» ^ s ewt c#n^cv orpnrr® m 
Drop intercourse ; renounce acquaintance ; avoid recognising . 
<. g. When she saw her former suitor approaching her, she cut him 
by looking another way. ( See Oat one ]. 

Out a play < 5 t$ ^ 

Shorten a drama by leaving out passages in order to adapt it to the 
stage. 

(A) Oat above [Collofuiall A degree or stage above. 

Oat across OJt8fR?f5 ^ Pass over or through in the most direcT 

way ; e. g. Instead of going round by the usual road, he cut across the 
field, and reached his destination in a very short time. 

Oat and oarve ^ Vflt Refine. [ of provisions. 

Gat*andH>onie-again Abundant supply ; plenty 

Cat-and cover A method of forming a tunnel 

by cutting out, arching it over, and then covering it. 

Oat and dried 'e.S^li.a tsutfil Ready-made : e, g. The president had the 
speech cut and dried for him. 

Oat and dry ^ 9 

*ftn aras vfiret ?t'<1 Prepared for use be« 

forehand; not spontaneous . t\ g, *He had a speech all cut and dry' 

Cat and long tau nv?! 4Vl»tC ^ <9VSR« ^ snr One and 

another , all of every description : e g. That 1 wil' come cut m i 
long tail under the degree of a squire ( t . e. as well, a* any man can 
who is not a squire. )— Shakespeakb. 

Cat and ran [Colloquial ] Jiqn enff Wi\ Be oft quickly . e. g. I must cut 
and run, whatever happens.— Melville. 

Okt-and thrust C»S^, JfCSS Vigorous , impetuous : e. g. That is the 
way of doing business— a cut-and'thrust style, without any flourish. — 
Professor Wilson. 

Oat snothsr*s tiunoat ^vsiOTr <|8n vt5l ^«r i'ucsue some 

course which is ruinous to another person's interests. 

Out asttoder frifspi ^ 'W 'is Cut apart or Into parts : e. g. 1 
took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it asunder. — BKAUMONric 
Fletcusr. 

Out away aw >rfin ^Tfl Be off at once e. g. No sooner were the inmates 
of the house aroused by the sound, than the thief cut away by the 
back door. 

Out blooka with raaoraTfllti^'nifN cutSl ^ ▼!!, 55 

fine instruments for coarse 
purposes | hence, employ a man of very fine ' intellect tu do a thing 
which requires only ordinary powrss. 

To) Oat boihWPji The 
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expression is used to denote an arsfument for an action that tells for 
and against one ; do harms as well as benefits* 

Oat oapen ^ Give frolicsome leaps or springs ; 

play pranks ; frolic. 

Out direct ^ oMtsf Start direct 

across the road when the obnoxious person draws near ; stare an 
acquaintance in the face and pretend not to know him. 

Out dirt '•fiftHWHI Tftnrt Put up with insults and mortific- 

_ aliens. ^ . 

Cut down 4*llPfrt 4 Trl Fell down : e, They had demolisiiecl 

houses, cut down fruit trees, and broken mill-stoftes. — Macaulay. 

Ttl Put down ; humble ; abash : e. g. So great is his 
natural eloquence, that he iTM/r the finest orator so soon as 

ever he gets himself to be heard. — Addison. 5 PT 4^11 ; 

Lessen ; diminish : e.g, A man does not like to have his salary cut 

McMoRDia. ^ 41fl 5 Take the life of ; kill : r. g. 

He (/own with his own hand the cowards who set the example of * 
flight. — Macaulay. 

Cat for the simples [Colhqutal] Wtfr 4^11 Perform 

some operation that would be beneficial to the fools : e. g. [What 
evils might be ai^erted] by clearing away bile, evacuating ill humours, 
and occasionally by cutting for the simples. — Southey. 

Out glsaa ^ e Mwb Glass having the surface 

shaped or ornamented by grinding and polishing in facets or figures. 
Cut in ^ ^ Divide, or turn a card, 

to determine who are to play. 

Out in ( or into ) C 4 tH fVpr Interrupt e. g. ‘‘Worked 

in the fields summers, and went to school winters ; regulation thing 
Bartley cut r;?. — Howells. 

Cut indirect ^ ; 5 ! orf^C^ ^eirni Look another 

way, and pretend not to see him. 

Out infernal cm mm ^ 

sjrn ftrai stoop and adjust the boots till the party 

has gone past^^ ^ ^ 

Cat it too fast cm mi m Overdo a thing. 

Out lota m •riNi 4^^ ^ ^ c^en Draw or determine lots by 

cutting cards. [ See Draw lota. ] 

Cut nail OTWI Fhni 4rtEfll or cer4 iwni ■4It A nail manufactured by 
being cut from a rolled plate of iron by machinery, in distinction from 
a wrought nail, or one made by the hand. [ influence. 

( To) Oat no ice 4«l*rH4 m tfWl To carry no weight ; to have no 

Out off IJf 4fiw1 Cf^ft Sever by cutting : e. g. If thy right 

hand offend thee cut it *Biblb. 411 Separate ; sever : e. g* 
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No pains were taken to cut off the perilous intercourse which existed 
between the native soldiery and the occupants of the place. — K ayb. 

CWfl ; Tf^rl CTO51 ^ Put an end to j interrupt : e. g. 

The tide coming in all retreat was cut off. — McMordie. ^rf| . 

^rtfinrl Cf®r| Deprive of life j destroy ; kill : e, g. He was unhappily cut 
off by fever cauj^ht by exposure.— -Smiles. 

Cut off a oornor dtWl ^ Take a short cut : o, g. The constable 

hotly pursued the thief, and in order to overtake the rogue cut off a 
corner. 

Out off in the bloom ^5*1 cesrt ; wNphi ptMi 

Destroy (a thing) when it is in its prime : e. g. It is 
greatly to be regretted that in the early days of the British rule 
many promising Indians were cut off in the bloom of their life bf 
intemperance. 

Cut off one’s nose to spite one’s faoe ^ 

Act in such a way out of hatred and resentment as to cause injury to 
one's own self - e. g. One of its [jealousy’s] commonest and least 
startling effects is that species of moral suicide which is best described 
by the vulgaf adage of cutting off one* s nose to spite one^s face^ — 
Melville. 

Out off with a shilling >91^ fHPis, S ^ 

Dismiss (one) by bequeathing (to him) 
only one shilling ; disinherit (one) by settling the greater part of the 
property on another ; e. g He cut him off voith a shilling ux\A settled 
the estate on me as his next heir.— Scott 

Out one, or Out one dead c«rtc^< ^ 

Pretend not to know or acknowledge an acquaintance in public : 
e.g. She would /irr if misfortune I »efell her, or the 

world turned its back upon her.— Thackrbay. 

Out one’s coat according to one’s cloth ^ ^ 

So defray one's expenses as not to exceed one's means ; adapt 
one's self to circumstances : #• g. "Debt is dishonest/' said he ; "we 
can all cut our coat according to our cloth,**— R uadb, 

Out one’s oomb [5'/a?fg] UlTtfS ^ ^ Take one's conceit down : 
0 * g. He’ll be a bringing other folks to preach from Treddleston if his 
comb isni cut a bit. — G. Eliot. 

Out one's lucky {SUng} enctr ; /wtw crsfl Run off ; 

bolt t 0. g. *T'm in ludrs way.** he said ; "and now. mother, give me 
a glass brandy and water, and I'll cut my Farjeon. 

Oat one^s own throat l^OUoquial'i fiiani Kxi 3 i#(K WK 

Pursue some course which is ruinous to one’s own interests : destroy 
one’s self utterly : ». g. He had let him die ; he had effectually atul 
b^ond redemption cut his own rArMir.—HAGCAftp. 

Gist oao^a pointer fbr one coPl wirti owcoo Tttf^ wfint 

OrOft Send one to the right about in double quick time. [ leave. 

Oatone*a otlokrt^ll ’troll, *t»rtW[Wtl. oron Be off,* run away a 

16 
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Oat <m«*a teeth (ttf^ cm ▼Hnl) fett Put forth one’s teeth I have 

om’s teeth pierce through the gums and appear : e. g. Most children 
suffer extreme pain, when they first cut their teeth. 

Out one*s wisdom teeth sffcen tt® 5t«R1 

^noi iS«|jn^3 feti Arrive at the years of discretion. 

Oat out Remove from the midst by 

cutting ; e. g. This block of marble was cut out of the Jubbulpore 
quarries. — McMoroie etlBtt env® Ttl Shape or fashion by cutting ; 

e. g. A large forest cut out into walks.— A ddison. *10111 

Adapt : e.g. By the pattern of my own thought 1 cut out the purity 

of his.— S hakbspb^rb. .fl^ecsni ’T>n ; RfiSJFS ; 

SRli SupplaVit ; supersede ; debar • e. g. I am cut out from 
anything but common acknowledgments. — Pope. ( et?t*ll& ) 

?tetl Seize and carry off, as a vessel, from a harbour, or from 
ondiw the guns of an enemy. 

Out out Ibr ( ^ Adapt or make fit for : e. g, I was 

never cut out for a public functionary. — Lamb. 

Out>PUrM A pick-pocket : e g'. To have an open ear, a quick 

eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary for a cut-purse. — Shakbspesre. 

Out Miort oratl ^ ^ Tfiw OTO^l \rrest or check abruptly ; 

bring to a sudden close or termination : e.g. Achilles cut him short, and 

then replied.— D ryden. jm Wt\ ; Cir«f1 ; ^ Abridge ; 

shorten : e. g (i) The soldiers were cut short of their pay.— Johnson. 
(3) Cut short all instructions. — Shakespbare. 

Out irtiok— Same as Oat one*s atiok. 

Out the OordUin knot crman f ^ 

CWl® *1®^ iSUtt *ttOtt Remove a difficulty by bold or unusual 

measures, rather than by ikitl or patience. 

Out the ground from under one ( or under one’e fbet ) 

utl 0^ ▼file® ’ll oretl, tHl Leave no basis of action 

for one ; disable one from further attempt. 

Out tiie knot cvc®t*[ ; ’TPitftf ▼fisw ▼firc® 

Anyhow get over a difficulty t break through an obstacle : 
e, g. But that prince refusing to pact with a security which be deemed 
easential to his safety, the emperor bddly cut the knot which he could 
not untie : and by 'a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice had 
granted absolvi^ him from all his engagements.— Robertson. 
Ontttio reoovd— ^ Break tbe reoord. 

Oattopitoee ¥ll^l ’ll III (sfida ▼it Reduce to pieces by catting j 
divide or sever into small parts : e. g. ft) Pine regiments were cut to 
fiVm.AMACAVtAT. (31 He took up the staff and cut it to pieces. 

OattoUrnkM^^MV® CW ▼« ; Rrt 10*« creit Hurt or wound tho sensi- 
bifides of ; pierce the feelings of : e. g. The man was re/ to tho keort 
by those consolations.— Addison. [ cf. Oat to th* qubde ]> 
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Oat«efheqidMc^rm<«r¥lt ; Wound 

or hurt the aensibilities of , lacerate the heart or feelings of . r. g. In 
truth, his misfortunes had now cut him to the quick.-^'M.kCKXJLKY. 
[ cf. Oat to tho heart ]. 

Oat under ( UW e|C»te1 ) ^ ▼!! Undersdl ; e /. A competitor 

rose up suddenly in my trade, and 1 was obliged to eat him under. 

Cot up ^ ^ ^ Cut to pieces : e.g. The butcher 

cut up the animal he had slaughtered — M cMordib. f^^^RIt ; 

ft*ll ¥11 5 ¥l%3tU ¥11 Damage ; destroy | injure : e. g. (1) The review- 
ers have cut up his book in a dreadful fashion— M cMordie. (3) 
This doctrine cuts up all governments by the roots. — L ocks. 

INI Cfeil ; gtf^ ¥ll Wound the feelings of ; cause pain to : e. g. The 
news of the death of Vidyasagar’s mother cut him up most dreadfully. 

Oatlor** poetry C¥l¥ ■(C¥l ¥*rtl ’111 Poetry with mere jingles or 

rhymes ; e. g. 

Whose posy was 
For all the world, like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife. — Shakespeare. 

Oatty pipe— A short clay pipe. 

Oyole of eoUpeee trt^1¥ ¥riT5¥ A period of about 6,586 days, the time 
of revolution of the moon’s node. 

Oyole of indiotioa *f¥irll^tl¥ ewtijr A period of 15 years, employed in 
Roman and ecclesiastical chronology. 

Oyole of the moon (or Metonio oyole) 53¥t»ii53p, ¥t¥i¥ 

A period of 19 years, alter the lapse of which, the new and full moon 
returns to the same day of the year. 

Oyole of the sun ( or Solar oyole ) cm ¥r«reaf. ¥t®r5¥ 

A period of 28 years, at the end of which, the days of the month return 
to the same days of the week . 

OycliO poets— I nfenor epic poets. 

Oyilio tub- The tub from which Diogenes, the cynic lectured. 

Oynosure of all eyes itltl $^ci >nitic<ti ^ Tne observed of all 

observers. ( **Cynosure’* is the polar star ] . The cynosure of 

neighbouring eyes. — Mihon. 

Cynthia 59 The "moon. A surname of Artemis or Diana ; g. 

And from embattled clouds emerging slow, 

Cynthia came riding on her silver car. — B batt*b. 

D 

D. O M. ertPtltt yi: Deo Optimo Maximo. Datur omnibus mori 

( It is allotted to all to die ). 

D. T.— Abbreviation of Dehrtum treoion lll¥Jl Cltl I 

Dabble in i or with ) ¥t>i1 ¥Tiii ¥¥CT C¥tH ¥Tsr ¥« ; •antot cwtbl 

Do anything in a slight or superficial manner ; touch here and 
there . r. g. He dabbled tn Geometry, Mechanics, and Botany,— 
Macaulay. 
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D*a000Kd [Frtnchl firfilll In agreement with. 

Dairy ’nnitm ; 

A farm which supplies milk, butter, and cheese. 

Dalai Lama ottrl^ >It^ ^ The supreme pontiff in the lamaistic 

hierarchy. 

9all^ with inn ; ortftl ^ Interchange caresses with, especially 
with one of the opposite sex ; use fondling or wantonness with : e. g. 

Not dallying with a brace of courtesans . — S hakespeare. 

Dam out HK ^tPnrl «(C1H flltll Tit Keep out by means of a dam : 
e. g. The Dutch with great labour dam out the sea-water from their 
coast towns. 

Damn with Ihlnt praise atci artsil Til ci Ttltcr Pwtt afTM *111. 

cm Tit Praise slightly, but, at the same time, so stuntedly that it is 
undwstood to mean disparagement or blame : e. g. For the first 
hour all had been compliment, success, and smiles ; presently came the 
“buts”, and the hesitated objections and the damning with f^int 
praise. — M. Edgeworth. 

Damoolea* sword i«CTt*ffii Tmti IW. ci fi«lOTi aci *i#rt JrtT 

Itfl'l'S m Some great danger or evil one is in dread of every moment ; 
evil foreboded or dreaded : e. g^. These fears hang like DamocUs 
sword over every feast, and make enjoyment impossible-— Chambers. 

Damon and Pythias ^ ^ Most devoted 

and true friends : e. g. '*Such unscientific balderedash/' added the 
doctor......^ would have estranged Dsmon and Pythias \ — Stevenson. 

Oanoa a boar [ Obsolete ] Exhibit a performing bear, 

Danoe and pay the piper f^w itsl Ttiti ifTTCiiitl Of«il, crti 

fmo tier *ffiam T11 Ttltl TflC® itU 1«1| Perform the labo- 

rious task of dancing and* at the same time, bear the cost of the enter- 
tainment ; [ hence ] take pains personally and contribute to the cost as 
welL [ See Pay the piper ]: e. He says that he is prepared to 
do either of the two things : he will either look to the arrangement of 
seats and lights, or pay you a subscription, but he is not going to 
dance and pay the piper, 

Danoe attandanoe Tfr irfaril c?«ii . tWcto nil 

wflll fnnl Itrt Stand and wait obsequiously ; re* 

main waiting, with a view to please or gain favour ; be at the beck and 
call of another : e g. (i) It is indeed highly provoking to be thus dancing 
atteedance in court regularly day after day. ( 2 ) I dance attendance 
here.— -S hakespeare. 

Danoe of death n^lfrtt ?^I1 ^lll ftn A seties of allegorical paintings of 

the p^er of death over all— -the old, the young, the high, and the low, 
—being led by a dancing skeleton. 

Danoe on a xopa ^Hfnr^ Cltnt Be hanged • e. g. The cold-blooded 
murderer has met with his fate \ see, how he dances on a rope ! 

Oaaoa on (or npoa) nothinc— Same as Danoe on a rope. 
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Danoe on a voloano ^ Enjoy oneself with 

dire misfortune impending. 

Danger to PW5 Cause of injury, loss, pain, or other evil 

to : e. g. His wildt uneducated son was a danger to him. 

Oangeroua to Causing danger to ; threatening harm to : c. 

There is nothing so fatal to the regular operation of law, or so danger- 
ous to human society as the reign of lynch law — English Newspaper* 

Dangle about ( or after ) ^ ^ 

5tPffl <nrt Hang about importunately ; beset : e. g. He ha'> 
been dangling about the minister for a little favour. 

Darby and Joan nfs’ffl Typical husband and wife 

faithfully devoted to each other c. g You may be a Darby, but 
I'll be no I promise— Goldsmith. 

Dare-devil OJTtV Desperado ; one who fears nothing and will 

attempt any thing. 

Dark age ^Snilc*nr ^ ^ A pern il 

quite destitute of learning or science. 

(The) Dark Continent — Africa, the land of the dark race or darkies. 

(A) Dark horse [ Rm mg phrase 1 CTttStI '91 

•«t? A racing horse whose capabilities are not known ; a candidate of 
whom it is not known till the last moment that he is a candidate • c, i:, 

1 was dipped pretty deep, and duns after me, and the Derby my only 
chance, so I put the pot on • but a dark horse won — Rf \de. 

Dark aenteooe or ^ a saying not easily explained 

e g. This book abounds m dark \cnit} ^es. 

Darken one’s door [ Colhquial j tsvtn 

Enter in at one's door e. g. He is a dishonourable st^oundrel ; and 
if. after this assuiance, you receive nim. I shall never ^010 

door again. — R eads. 

(The) Darkest hour it that before the dawn ^ ^ 

OW^^nrrri ^ ^ Whtm fortunes wheel is bwest, 

It must turn up again. When things hasc come to their worst, tfie> 
must mend. 

Daah about cicit ^ftpf« Rush about : r, g. The n -.n dashed 

about all round the field. iltV Cf^T^ Show off r, g^ Gay fops often 
dss/i about. 

I^h against Wtvte WH ^ ^rtn Strike, or cause to strike, 

violently or hastily against (something) . «• g. The waves dashed 
ogainst the rocks with a trertiendous force. 

Dish along epffl Vteifl Move rapidly on . c. g. The army dashed 
<ilong the mountain pass. 

Daah at vpftl ▼it Make a sudd.^.n attack on by rapid 

movement : t g. We dashed at the enemy, which t^tew them into 
disorder and served to disperse them. 

dova « >iciiai Of^ wit Throw down with \nolence ; 
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e, g. Dash down the yon cup of Samian wine. — B tron. iirtcif « ifOSftor 
^ Rush or fall down with violence : e. g. 

The river </ow« the precipice. 

Dash forwar4 Rush rapidly on : e. g. We dashed 

forward in the dark, as we apprehended a storm. 

Dadl in (or into) ^It Rush on with violence 

and break through : e, g. He dashed into the enemy’s ranks. 

Dash in ( or into ) pieces iTn^I fffl «tfsrsi Break into 

pieces by collision : e, g. Thou shalt dash them tn pieces as a potter's 
vessel. — B ible. 

Dash it— An euphemism for D-n it. 

Dash off Rush off violently : e. g. The horse dashed off 

down the street. — McMoaDiE. ^ vfinfl 

^ Olt Sffinil CTFSTI Form or sketch rapidly or carelessly • write off with 
careless haste : e. g. He dashed off three letters in half an hour. — 
McMoroie. 

Dash off into ( or to ) ( CSR ^FtC^ ) Enter upon (a thing> 

siiddeUy and without due consideration : e. g. Indiscreet persons are 
usually seen to dash off tnto a thing. 

Dash out ( CJFtH «RrtfT ) »rc»tt«ntc< TriSfl Ctrstl Erase by a strike ; strike 
out ; blot out : e, g. I showed the manuscript of my book to a friend 
who dashed out a Tew words here and there. 

Dash over ( CTR ) ^*11 fttl ’IC’IWl sfinri Rush over with violence : 

e, g. The waves dashed over the sides of the ship.— M cMordie. 

Dash through ( csR ftFsn w fwt ^ ^ (m ▼find ) ’IRR sPrai ^otn 
Rush through with violence '■ e. g, f He 1 .. ..dashed throueh thick and 
thin. — D ryden. 

Daah to pleoes i(tf1 sitf^ ^ ^ csai tffsil Break into 

pieces by striking against something : e g. ’’Some yArs ago near 
the Cape of Good Hope, a ship was caught in a .storm and dashed to 
pieces on the rocks." 

Daughter of Bto A woman. 

Daughter of the horae«leeoh R erdcn sr ciRl VCt One always 
sponging on another. [A biblical expression.] 

Daughter of Zion— Jerusalem pr its inhabitants. 

pawglitora nffToAimia Alphabets: e.g. It is here that letters 

obtain the noblest triumphs 1 it is here that the swarthy daughters of 
Cadmus may have their trophies on high. — B usks. 

David aadJonathan tsai. aell enifV Vf Very faithful and 
devoted friends : e g. I was his confidential factotum and his familiar 
friend, as David was to ‘fonathan.—BzsMtr. 

Davy— Ahbrevation of "Affidavit.*’ a g^. I will take my imp o( it. it is 
true, f. e. I will take my affidavit on it. 

Dawn on ( or upon ) orvtv <11^ Vf filte striv vvt : «rvt«ttetcvv vti 
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^ Beein to appear, as morning light ; begin to pro- 

mise ; begin feebly, with hopes of further progress ; arise in the mind, 
as the light in the morning : e.g By degrees, but by degrees only, 
the truth dawned on the Queen of Scots.— -F roudb. 

Day after day fifCTU *rw Every day ; continu-' 

ally : e. g. Dojf after day, his troops held on thdr march through 
this dreary region.— Prbscott. 

(A) Day after the fair Too late. 

Day by day Every day : daily : e. g. He collected a large 

number of scholars whom he taught d^ by day.— S milbs, 
Continually ; by and by ; e, g. The dimculties increased day by day. 

Day-dream ^ yiRl A flight of the imagination 

while the eyes are wide awake ; a wild reverie : e, g, He^indulges jjn 
day dreams of becoming a very rich man soon. 

Day in ooort A day fixed for the appearance of 

parties in a suit, or for its hearing - e. g. The 27th December next is 
our day in court. ^ ^ [ by day. 

Day in» day out *rTO All day long. arei? Every day ; day 

Day of doom ( ) cm ftctnni ; am The judgmeot day -j 
the last day of the world. 

Day of grace (tlitfspic®) (In Christian theology), 

the time of probation, when the offer of divine forgiveness is made and 
may be accepted : e. g. That day of grace fleets fast away.— J. Watts. 

Day of jodgment ( »rc« ) c»W f^stctni The day 

when, according to the Christians, final judgment will be pronounced 
by God on the human race according to their actions : e. g. They shall 
give an account thereof in the day of judgment. — Bible, 

Day of reckoning fipfrt gc^) cf Jfysf 

f«rr5 

[Literally] A day of settling accounts ; hence, a day (according to the 
Christian belief) when every human being’s deeds will be taken into ac- 
count, and reward or punishment dealt out according as the deeds are 
good or bad : /. g. They had known that a day of reckoning might 
come and had therefore dealt tenderly with the persecuted adherents of 
the rightful king. — Macaulay. 

Day apring Dawn. 

Day star The morning star • emblem of hope or better pros- 
pects* ^ [ rium). 

Daylighta V The eyes (throumh which day light passes into the senso- 

Day’s work {Nautical] Orf 

The account or reckoning of a ship's course for twenty- four 
hours* from noon to noon. * 

Dsya in bank [English law] irPwtfif mc s i a 

C¥l^ C? 1 *l Certain stated days for the return of writs, or for 

the appearance of parties in a suit. 
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Daytmut Umpire, intercessor. 

Days marked with a white xoee ; vn f<R Days of 

pleasure ; days to be recalled with much gratification. 

Daye of grace aWir ^ 

fkH TO twdhr Ciretl Three days beyond the 

return day in the writ for the party to make his appearance ; days 

granted by the court for delay [English law]. 5R1II CWS 

trtinri awra c«i^ fiR Rutw 

^ltC 7 Days allowed by law or custom, usually three, after the specified 
date of payment ; as, a note or bill due on the seventh thus becomes 
payable on the tenth \Mercantile law\ 

De bonne grace [French] crotn Willingly. 

De die in diem [Latin] Hi HS From day to day, 

till the work is finished ; e, g. The court sat de die in diem till the lase 
was disposed of. 

De lificto [Latin] In reality, as opposed to de jure or lawfully. 

De jure [Latin] By fight, lawfully. 

De nihilo nihil flt [Latin] Htnral hitsh 

Hi Vou cannot make anything out of nothing. 

De nOTO [Latin] ^J 5 H ; ttJW CHt^ CHC^ Afresh ; over again from 
the beginning. 

De trop [French] More than enough, one too many. 

Dead against fHClt^Tl HI Altogether or wholly in opposition to 
(a person or thing) : c.g. Barweli was dead again:it Warren Hastings. 
Dead ahead (or in front) CHtWt^^ Directly ahead or in front : 

e. g. **Thc wind is said to be dead ahead when it is blowing from that 
point towards which a ship would go. A ship is said to be di,id u/nad 
of another when it is directly in front of that other.** 

Dead as a door-nail ^ Quite dead . e. g. 

Falstaff— what ! Is the old king dead ? — 

Pistol— nail in Shakespeare. 

Dead as a herring [Colloquial] Quite dead ; without the least 

animation : e.g. “What \ is he— is he—” '*I)ead as a herring.*'^ R v \ 1,. 

Dead bargain ??fHHtHFH^ HCH HTH nfw A purchase made on very profit- 
able term", : . . g. Last year the traders of Calcutta made a dead 
bargain in rice. 

Dead \>B 2 A[Colloqutal\ HI ylg Completely worn out, fatigued, 

exhausted : e. g, I could not move from the spot ; I was what I be- 
lieve seldom really happens to any vcitvi—dead beat, body and soul,— 
Reads. 

(A) Dead calm f^e'Cl Complete calm : g^ The storm raged the 
whole night, but at day- break there was a dead calm. 

De^ OftpftAl CT ^ s« ; *fftr A capital or stock u hich 

brings no profit. 
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Dead certainty A thing that is sure to take place : e. g. 

His departure from Calcutta is a dead certainty ^ 

(A) Dead dog arw, A thing of no use or value. 

Dead drunk [Cottequial'\ So completely drunk as to be 

unable to help oneself ; e. g^ The man lay dead drunk by the road- 
side and was carried off by policemen to the lock-up. 

Dead hand W A hand that cannot 

alienate, as of a person civilly dead : e. g. Serfs held in dead hand. — 

Morlby. -rprrt The hand of a dead person : 

the influence super stitiously supposed to be exercised by a dead person 
over another who wronged him while living : e, g. She must have 
been led, he thought, to l\is office by the dead hand of Tom himself.- 
Be^ant. 

Dead hand at ( frou ) C^rt^ A man very dexterous or 

clever in c. g. Certainly, you are a dead hand at painting. ( 

fWH ) A masterly writer of : c.g. Mr. Lai Behaty Dey 

was a dead hand at folk-tales. 

Dead head [Co//otjui 4 i\ ^ F51, ^ 

^ One who is allowed, without payment, to 
rtde<m a public carnage, sit m a theatre, or hold a privilege having a 

money value e. g. Poor, hopelessly abandoned loafers, wearing plain* 
ly the stamp of dead head on their shameless features. — A. C. Grant. 

Dead heat srf ■Jtif 

m A course in which none of the contending horses, 
boats, persons, or the like, wins, all of them having come out e\ai ily 
equal r. /• Me was up in a moment ; but he was alr^ idy overlapped, 
and although he made up the dilterence. it was a dtc-' hcat^ and they 
were in neck-and-neck — I^esan r. 

Dead language A language no longer 
spoken or m common use, but found only in the writings of the past . 

(• g. He thought indeed that no poem of the hrst order would ever be 
written in a detid ' uiguuge — .Mac ai l \v. 

Dead Letter « fefin e1«i m !|1 <\ ^ -sn A 

!»:tter whose .iddrcss is iniperfecl, or whose addresse*^ cannot ct 
found, and whn h is in consequence, sent to the (teneral Post Office 

to be opened, f^mc? . « JHf . « 

5*1 ^ .'V writiii,^ that has lost its force or authority 
by lapse of time, or b) l usiom • or that has fallen into disuse or become 
obsolete ; a written document of no value ; 1 ^aw no longer acted upon : 

* * g* Vue tyranny of the council of York had made the great ('Harter a 
dead Utter north of the Trent. — M a« aUL^v. 

Dead letter offioe <n fwcit «i HiPi f66»Pi nrJififtfti « CT'tftCT ^ Jie«t 

WW ¥fWfl CSti ■fHI A department of the General Pobt Office 
where Head letters are examined and disposed of . e. g. May not these 
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waitderers of whom I speak have been sent into the world without any 
woper address at all ? Where is our detkd Utter office for such 
Lowsu. 

[ Literally ] A lift at the utmost diMdrantage, as of a dead body ;• 
heneei extreme emergency ; something to be done which takes all 
one’s powers, or which exceeds the strength : e.g. "It is known to most 
of our readers that Vidyasagar had Rani Katyayani of Paikpara as a 
dead lift.- 

Deid Ugim wwwm ▼tWt? ^ strong 

woodea shutters to close the cabin windows of a ship (—so called 
because they deaden or shut out the light of the day. 

Dead look *1^ Entire stoppage, -caused by interlocking or 

counteraction of things : e. g. Internal ailairs were simply at a dead 
foci.— Green. [ See At a dead look ]. 

Dead aut’a hand <R ?l ^ A charm to discover 

hidden treasure, &c., made from a mandrake root, or the hand of a 
man, who has been executed, holding a candle ; — called also Hand Of 
glory. 

Dead maioh fS nttfn A piece 

of mournful music usually played to mark time for the steps of 
mourners accompanying a dead body to the grave. 

Dead men ’nfv Those who are dead. «rr(^ CtffW Empty bottles : e. g. 
(i) "Down among the dead men let me lie." ( 2 ) ‘‘Come, John, bring 
me a fresh bottle.”— "Ay, my lord ; and, pray, let him carry off the 
dead men”. — SwiiT, 

Dead men’e oboes ^ A situation formerly held by 

some one now dead. »R?tC!ra 'SrSF ^ Legacy left by a 

moneyed man. [ See Look for dead men’s shoes ]. ' 

Dead of night stfs ; >iH9 .Midnight, when a deathlike silence 

prevails. [ See At dead of night ]. 

Dead pay ^ tn crjJt dif*i 

Pay dishonestly drawn by officers after the death of the 
soldiers to whom it relates. 

Dead pledge tram , A mortgage* 

DMd or ftpplo ^ A fruit having a fair appear* 

ance externally, but internally lull uf ashes . e. He had come across 
the fruit of the Dead Sea, so sweet and delicious to the eye, so bitter 
and nauseous to the taste.— -T roli-ope. 

Dead aet ctFrt fttn jjpr? eftisi cefim? iies A pointed or decided deter- 
min ation t o bring matters to a crisis.’ f See Make a d»a d aat at 1. ef- 
AfWItf’SltR RIA'AI Determined or resolute attack. [See Make a dead 

eet upon ]. '• 

Dead aa^ agaiaat (c^ fVp ^ Utterly opposed to ; 

*: * patriot, he is very conservative and is dead set against 

this innovation. * 
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(A) DeadJihot ^9 sri, An unerring 

marksman e> g* Mr, L. was a dead shot ot the Middle Ages. 

Dead silence ?rr9 fKWSl A complete or utter silence 9, g. 

A dead silence ensued when the Speaker of the House rose up. 

Dead to fwcti) SvfWtsi 91 C9t9ft9 Utterly indifferent or callous to 

r. g, 11 ) The old man is now dead to all amusements of this sort* (2) I 
once heard of a youth who was so dead to all right feeling that he 
would not pay fer medicine for his sick father. — M< Mokdie. 

Dead upon any mistake 9l Sure to 

notice any mistake e, g He is shrewd enough to be dead ufon any 
mistake 

Dead weight ct (W1 ■f^CTO??i 5 Wt«ti ; t? The 

weight of something without life, i. e., a burden, that does nothing to- 
wards easing Its own weight , a heavj, oppressive burden. CT 

??l sr!— ^tsiaR’W*! A person who en- 
cumbers others and renders no assistance 

(A) Dead wind ( BsttFIcam afs^si A wind directly opposed 

to a ship’s course 

Deadly ( or Mortal ) sios cut^ iT^f ▼iKtfsT^trc'ini ifc® ct Jilwtfsv 

Sf’fCim ^WSIH^C'5 ^ In the Roman Catholic Church, 
wiUul and deliberate transgressiors, which take away divine grace in 
distinction from "venial sins,’ The seve" iead\y sits are ''murder, lust, 
covetousness, gluttony, pride, envy, idleness,” ' 

Deaf as an adder, 'i 

Deaf aa a poet, [ Quite deaf. 

Deaf as a white cat j 

Deaf nut '<1»i 5 tfests ii^ce A nui 

(if which the kernel is decayed and wh'ch is therefore unht for eating. 
Deaf to "srsics Un- 

willing tu hear or listen to determinedly inattentive to ; not to be 
easily persuaded to t> g He continued to be deaf to the remons- 
trances of his best friends in England —Macailvy 

Deaf with ( f’Tf ) sfsfCB ♦trt srl Deprived of the 

powrer of hearing from • deafened with ; e. g. Dtaf With the noise, 1 
took my hasty 6ight.-— Dryusn. 

Deal a blow ' i rt’et ® Vll Give a blow or strike, either with the hand or an 
instrument t g. He deatt a blow with his fist at the face of his 

opponent, *nPl1 ’(law Wti Make a sudden attadc 

with a view to injure : e. g. Meanwhile a deadly How was dfolt to 
the power of Spain in hei distant possessions — Freemam. 

Deal by ( yntw ) ^ eet Wi’Ffl s Treat. eitl«t 

wdllorillr behave towards e. g, ID The gentleman doals unjustly 
h his domealiea. 13) Do aa you would he f(y.— McMoama. 
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Deal ia <lte1 ; ^ Have to do with • b« 

engaged in ; practise : e, g. None draw upon themselves mere 
disple asure than those who d$al in political matter^,— Adoisok. ( 

3nJ ) ^ Do a distributing or retailing business in, as dis-, 

tinguished from that o^ a manufactu'er or producer • trade in ; carry 
on business In: e, g. This man dtals in second hand books. 

Deal out Cfeil ; Give in portions : distribute : e. g. 

And Rome deals out her blessing and her gold.— T ickell. 

Deal tibe dieatb blow to ^ Give a blow which proves 

fatal or most injurious to : *. g. His great charters to the princes of 
Germany dealt the death-blow to the Imperial power.— -Frexman. 

Deal with ( ) «»f% Wtsi ’tl WH Treat, either well or ill ; 

behave towards : e, g. Deal gently for my sake with the young men, 

even with Absalom.— Bible. Contend 

with; treat, in opposition to ; e. g. (i) He has turbulent passions to 
deal w«M.— Webster. (2) Oliver was the only man to deal with 

such difficulties as these.— D ickbks. ( CTtH PfTOI ) '^l 

WSi Write about ; treat of : e. g. This book deals with political 
economy.— M cMorois. ( ) JTfir® 4tf'^ll/'Fll Do business with ; 

trade with : e. g. 1 will not deed with this shopkeeper at all.— 
_ AicMoRDiE.^ _ _ „ ..s _ 

Dear me t, or Oh dear ], or Dear dear These 

are exclamations indicating surprise, pity, or oflier emotion : e. g. Oh 
deer, that things should come to such a pass as this Dickens. 

Death adder ^Ff)FjpTT f^*nr A kind of viper .—called from the 

virulence of its poison. 

Death bell A bell that announces death ; e, g. The death 

bell thrice was heard to ring.— Mickle. 

Death oandle Ttllf^ '•iTcsrrr A light like that of a 

candle, viewed by the superstitioustas presaging death. 

Death damp ^ A cold sweat at the coming on of death. 

Death fire eivtl A sort of ignis>fatuus supposed to 

presage death : e. g. 

And round idiout in reel and rout, 

The death fire danced at night.— Coleridge. 

Death grapple eTNcsni W9 Ygtrfv A grapple or struggle for life. 

Death in life digest ni, dtfWtf A condition but 

little removed from death ; a living death [Poetic] : e. g. Lay lingering 
out a five years' death in life — Tennyson. 

Death ie the grand leweller fy 11^ ¥C1. wicH ▼fcf flBt 

^ Death does away with all distinctions, either of rank or social 
position. r ^ th. 

Death kneu a stroke or tolling of a beQ, announcing 

Death meal iff ceta, aticvtw Funeral banquet. 
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DmOi <m ( <¥t»( ) '*rS3lt% ; ( ^ Fond of ; good at t 

^ He wandered about all day, stepping now and then, as he had 
promised his mother, into the business places to inquire for employ- 
ment : but no one wanted an honest lad who could read, write, and 
was death on figures. — Li^e of Garfield. 

Ddath rate ^ ; cm¥ >ltsllrt The relat^^^^ or ratio 

of the number of deaths to the population : e. g. At all ages the 
death rate is higher in towns than in rural districts.— Darwin. 

Death rattle ^ ^ ^ A ratUing 

sound in the throat of a dying person. 

Death ataree one in the Ihoe ^ getl One is brought 

face to face with death • death is approaching one - e. g. The p«wr 
old woman lay sick in her hut with no one to take care of her, and 
death stared her in the face. 

Death under ehield ^ ^ Death in battle. 

Death warrant f^Pttcsni wtapi m ^ An order 

from the proper authority for the execution of a criminal. 'HHI 

That which puts an end to expectation, hope, or joy. 

Death watch ^ "fg 

gFni * 1^1 il gBg ptcsfn'o Ift A small kind of beetle, whose ticking, 

which is in fact the call of the male for its mate, has been weakly sup- 
posed by the superstitious and ignorant people to foretell death. 

Death wound wl^le A fatal wouno or injury. [Nanttcal] uHtCsnt 

fsr ?eyl The springing ot a fatal leak, 

Death*8 door ; gWf The gate- of death ; a near 

approach to death. [ See At the death's door ]. 

Death’s man ^7, Sflltv Executioner. 

Debt of honour ^ ^ CT si gTl .—4^ Si 

ggitci gftcgfll SIC? sd?. fgl gJTSni ftf% Wgntc? gig *ff%C«1tlT A debt 
not recognised by law, but binding in honour,— especially gambling 
and betting debts t* g. He had all along meant to pay his father's 
debts of honour j but the moment the law was taken f him, there was 
an end of honour, to be sure. — M. Edoeworth. 

Debt of nature si ^ Death : e. g. (i) He has paid the 

debt of nature-~i, a., he is dead, fai Wordsworth .paid the dsfi/* 
of nature but a week or two before.— C. Lamb. 

Debt of reootd gt?m c? ^ figti «»tc?g gOR A debt which appears to 
be due by the evidence of a court of record, as upon a judgment or 
cogniiance. ^ ^ a- 

Decide againct ( gWie HI cgtH flHCW ) flHCl ftltti Ht gH Form 
a definite opinion against ( a person ot thing ) ; come to a condusion 
Adverse to . e. g. He deeided the point at issue against me. 

Deoldelbr (gww Hi CgtH ftHCW ) H*ICg Hi gRf^ ftltg HI ^H1 gn 
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Form a definite opinion or conclusion in favour of (a person or thing ) 
e g. The sixth issue is decided for the plaintiff’ 

Deoido for self ftOf ^ ^Fll Form a definite 

opinion or condosion by oneself, i, e. without conralting others : e. g. 
A person who cannot build a house or cottage will decide for himself 
whether a house or cottage is built to his liking.— 'L ewis. 

Oeoideoa or upon ^ ^ ; finUTfil ; fir* Form 

a definite opinion as regards : determine upon ; settle definitely : g. 
He has decided upon marrying the girl. 

Decide the fate of ( ▼Wte ^ ) 'stdl fir iffe ** 'SW fill ’**1 

Settle the find destiny or condition of < a person or thing ): r. g'. 
"This day.” said he to the soldiers, ‘‘rfrcidrr Mr 0/ Britain,”— 
Dickens. 

Decimal arithmetic The common arithmetic in which 

numeration proceeds by tens. [some power of ten. 

Decimal firactioa A fraction in which the denominator is 

Decimal point A dot at the left of a decimal fraction. 

Deck out ewttel CtretH Equip or fit out ; e. g. When 

the ship is decked out in all her canvas, every sail swelled, and carry- 
ing gaily over the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant she appears.— 
Irving. 

Declaratory Act 53^ An Act intended to 

explain an old law which had become obscure or a subject of controversy. 

Declare against f’lfCEi gt etHtl ▼!! Proclaim one's self against ; e. g, 
(It The allied powers declared against France. (2I The Munici' 
pality has declared against building a new bridge.— M cMokdib. 

Declare for ( ▼Rtl’C ^ filfftr ) »l*tcw ^ Proclaim one's self 

in favour of ; e. g. The French Senate has decltred for war with 

China.— M cMordi*. ( *filf| efStl ▼Ht Proclaim 
adhesion in favour of ; e. g. Wctoty declares for the allies.— W ebster. 

Declare off erffif geH Recede from an agreement, 

undertaking, contract, &c. 711 Renounce. 

Declare oiie*s self ^ etetl Vll Avow one’s opinion ; 

show openly what one thinks, or what side he espouses : e. g. Never 
was there such an amphibolous quarrel— both parties declaring them- 
selves for the king. — Howitt 

Detflare to ( TWie ) ’^IgRaj g 1 gtfl Make an open 

and explicit avowal or declaration to : e g. I declare to you upon my 
honour that he left home this morning with / 1506 in his pocket— 
Thackeray. 

Declare war >1^* CtrtEH ▼*! Announce war publicly : e. g. The allies 
declined this proposal, and w ir was formally declared, — H. P. ShastRI. 

Deooratioa day 'O'p* The 30th May, when the memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the American Civil War of 1861—65 honoured by the de* 
coration of their graves, speeches, processions, and the like. 
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Oedioate to ( ^ •j'jvtrtjtwcn ) cw-wl Set apart 

and consecrate to a divinity, or for a sacred purpose : e. g. There was 
a promontory on the top of which was a tempie dedicated to ApoHu* — 

Addison*. ^ Devote, set 

apart, or give wholly or earnestly to : e. 1 dedicate the whole of my 

time to the bettering of iny mind. — L amb ( 

Inscribe or address to. as a patron : I had the presumption to 

dedicate to you a very unfinished piece. — Dryden. 

Dadooe from ^ ; »I«r-srfsm -ssul Derive 

from by logical process ; arrive at or obtain from, as the result of 
reasoning , infer from . e. g Different commentators have deduced 

from it the very opposite doctrines. — D e Ouincsy, ( fVf ) 

^ #111 Derive or draw from : e. g. See what 

regard will be paid to the pedigree which deduces your descent from 
kings and conqueror^*. — Scjxr, 

Daep of night The most quiet or profound part of 

night ; dead of night : t\ g The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 
-^Shakespeare. 

Deep water or waters rf?T. ^ Water too deep 

for safety : (hence' sore trouble, distress. 

(The) defdote of one's qualities 'si OTtWtr f 5 m i?*, 

CTJW “el c«rtn ). ^rfrrjttanr 

Virtues carried to excess : the faults apt to accompany, or 
proceed from, excessive good qualities. 

Dsfsotive in ( Pwc« ) '"TtrTN. ’ll Wanting in ; faulty 

in ; deficient in e.g. His left eye is defective in s ght. 

Defend against ( CTtH Protect or secure against 

(attack), or from (harm); uphold or maintain against : e,g. The 
resolute garrison defended their city against a beleaguering force. — 
MoMokuie. 

Defend from ( c^tWl «lPli’ni Plf«) Wl Protect from ; e. g. It 
is the delight of vulgar talent to dazzle and to blind the beholder ; but 
true genius to defend v&ftom itself — BMBa!>ON. 

Defender of the Faith wfiis <(41 1’fri tw c?s(fii e '5^*nPFit 

ItVfKtlf ^ title borne by the Sovereigns of England since 

Henry VIII., on whom it was conferred by the Pope of Rome in 1521 
for his Latin book ngainst Luther. 

Drferto (’ttftte) 9 f eg) Lay before or submit to in 

a respectable manner • refer to: e.g. (1) The comn»ission ets-»- » 
deferred the matter to the Kail of Northumberland.»BACOM. (WWlS 

S»« 91 ffit Yield from «^>ect to (the 

wishes of another) t submit to (the opinion o^^ another), or to (authority) : 
e. g, (t) Boys should always dafet to the judgment of their parents. 
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(2) It is never hutniliaiing to defif to the opinion of wiser men.— * 
McMosdxb. 

Dalteredp«ty^wf^iW^ ^ ^sWoni 

An allowance paid to soldiers on their dis* 
charge, or to their relations on their death. 

Defemd Bharae OFrt ot ^ Shares issued 

by a crading company, but not entitling the holder to a full share of the 
profits of the company, and sometimes to none at all, until the expira- 
tion of a specified time or the occurrence of some event. 

Dafloiexit in ( ^ ^ Defective in • wanting in ; 

faulty in : e. g. (1) Are you deficient in common sense to say so f (a) 
I am rather deficient in Geography. (3) The style was indeed deficient 
in ease and variety.— Macaulay. 

Defy to 'win Provoke or call to (combat or strife) • challenge 

to : e. g. Who now defies thee thrice to single fight— Milton. 

Degenerate into W 9 \ Grow worse into* 

be inferior or degraded into : e. g. (1) Devotion when it does not lie 
under the check of reason is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
— Addison. (2) When wit transgresseth decency, it degenerates into 
insolence and impiety. — Tillotson. 

Dei Gratia [ Latin ] By the grace of God. 

Deliberate on or upon ( cft^ >s 

^JtOTtWl Weigh the arguments for and against 

the proposed course of action ; reflect upon • consider : e. g. A general 
meeting of the peers was called to deliberate on the form of an address 
to the Sng. — Macaulay. 

Dolight in Have or take great pleasure in : e. g. 

(t) The English (>j silence more than any other nation.-— 

Addison. (?) Love delights sn praises. — S hakbspkake. 

Dttligbted with '•rtflfltfB’S ^ ind Highly pleased with : e. g. How 

_ delighted the child is with^is toys !— McMoruie ^ 

Ddlrittintremena I Ltt. • Trembling madness ; ET(«niVt(flhN«T^ 

ttWPnit A disease of the brain brought on by excessive and pro* 
longed use of intoxicating liquors. A p^son affected with this disease 
imagines that he sees spectres of various sorts, or has delusions of a 
horrible nature e, g. 1 am an Englishman, and proud of it, and at* 
tafihed to all the national habits, except deUrium iiramraf.— Reads. 

Deliver im nddroM or spMWh Wit Give a lecture j speak out 
something^ ia the form of an address: e.g. After delitering tka 
tpeeth idl in a breath he put one of his hands rapturously on ^de 
of his niece’s face.— Dickens. 

DaUTor tnm ( cwtl H wtlTw ) itw ^ Wll Free from , 
release from , rescue from ; r. g, DAieter us frem evil.— Bists* 

DaliTer «f ( >lltfl ) swi WH H Witl Free from, or disburden of, (young) : 
e. g, Sarah was delivered ef a child when she was past age.***’BiBi.a, 
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DellTCF OV0r or up VVl Make over commit : r f. (f) The 
constables have dAiwd her oMr.— ii^HAKBSPBAtB. (2) Your High* 
ness should deliver up your crown.~SHAKBSPBARB. 

Dellyer to or into ( Utftl'S ytl Make over to • commit to : 

e. g. (i> The letter has already been delivered to the addressee. (2) 
Thou shalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand. — B ible. <31 He 
pressed a letter upon me. within this hour, to deliver to you.— 
Dryoeit. (4) The residue of them will I deliver to the sword.— B ible. 

I)aliyer to the wind iftc® nrfi yfirei ^ wH 

^ ^ Cast away • reject : c. g. 

The exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivtrs to the Pope. 

Daliyeranoe from ( cypi fypr ^ yWie ) ITS y| iSum Freedom*- 

from ; release from ; rescue from i e, g. I do desire deliverance from 
these officers, — S hakespeare, 

Demand of ( yWno ) fsfe5 irtft ▼«. yl flt’n tteil Claim from ; call 
tor from ; require from : e. ge 1 demand >ustice of you, and no favour. 

ftfaiW WJ\ Inquire of earnestly or authoritatively ; ask ; ques* 
tion : e. g. O/him 1 did demand what news.— Shakespeare. 

Demi monde[f*p^ar/rl ^ Courtezan, or the society 

of courtezans. 

Demi-rep A woman whose character has been blown upon* 

I A contraction of Demi^reputation]. 

Demur to ( cetH fesce ) utlfe iWt*R utn , emw yfinn !fl eteit 

Raise ao objection to ; take exception to : e. ^ The defence set up I 
must demur to. — De Quincey. 

Denial of one’s eelf uTvtf^tcill •tfrsiN ; cuti|^c«r Atle* 

dining of some gratification ; restraint of one’s appetites or propensities. 

Deny one’s self 1(S11 Decline the grstification of appetites 

or desires : e. g. Let him deny himself and take up his cross.— B ible. 

Deo Oratias [ Latin ] IfTSCy Thanks to God. 

Deo JuTSnte [ Latin ] fftcn Jrctvstt With God's help. 

OtO Volente [ O. V. Latin ] God willing. 

Deport from ( cypi ^ ^ 5fSl»| msfl ; ▼!! guit or se- 

mrate from (a person or place); go forth or away from :e.g. (i) 
The other day he deported from Ca lcutt a. ( 2 ) Do you mean to de* 
pert from me soon 7 iU fSfl; UfV fSfd Pass away from; tusish 
from ; e. g. The glory is deported from the Israel.— R ule. *|f|Q;|s| 
Sit Forsake ; abandon : e. g. He was not a person who could be 
easily induced to deport from any resolution which he had formed.— 
Macaulay. WfUm 1^ Not adhere to : deviate from : e./. 1 regret 
that ytm could so far forget yourself as to deport from the rulm of 
this Society. ^ * 

l>bPnrt from God ticn (ist lieu, foi Its), ntnii iHl ^ FoTMke 

the service of God and live in sin. 
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D«pMt this liib [ Elliptical for — ‘Depart from this life’ ] 

'fH Die. 

Depend on or upon ^ Rely upon ; tn^st in with coAridence : 

e. /. They suck the blood of those they deptnd ot, under a pretext of 

‘ setvice and kindness. — L’Estrangb. 

Depend on (or upon) it ftpets 'IW erW Rest assured : t. g. I f 

an opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it, 1 (or one will not let it 
slip.— -S cott. ^ ^ 

Dependenoe on or upon ( oetH PnPf ’A ’fWte ) »*tl Reliance on t 
trust in : e. j'. Affectionate t/epemfr nee on the Creator is the spiiituaP 
life of the soul. — T. Erskinb. _ 

Dependent on or upon ( Pfpi ^ Relying 

on i trusting in : e.g. A man of religion is always dependent on God. 

( arm ) .• ■’(TPp One who depends 

on ( another e.g. A host of dependents on the court were suborned 
to play their part as wit ness^. -— Hall am. ^ 

Depone to, or Depose to <earWi ofetfl ewfl Testify 
to under oath ; e g. (i) The fairy Glorianda, whose credibility on this 
point cannot be called in question, deponed to the confinement of 
Merlin in a tree.— D unlof. (a) 1 deposed to such fact as satisfied the 
jury that the deceased had destroyed himself.— W aebin. 

Derive of ^ ;^l*l ▼Si Take away from : rob of : e, g. William 
the Conqueror deprived the English nobles their lands 

Detby day — The day when the Derby stakes are run (or. It is the second 
Wednesday of the great Epsom Summer Meeting after Whit Sunday. 

(A> Darby d(^ W An incident of little importance 

sure to occur at the last moment. 

Derby Stakes —Started by Edward Smith Stanley, the twelfth Earl of 
Derby, in 1780, the year after his establishment of the Oaks Stakes. 

Derivable from ( CVW PFf ) ttrs S^’fhfT ^ eft*!! Capable of being 
derived or traced from ; deducible from ; obtainable from : e. g. 
Income is derivable from various sources. — Webstbiu 

Derive from ( evt^ fvu ) aittf ?efl Receive from ( as frpm 

a source ) ; draw from : e. g. This knowledge we can derive jp\, 
second hand from books or other artificial sources. — M azliit. ( CV^ 

^ ft 4 il etl Trace the origin, descent, or derivation 

from : e. g. He derives this word from the I^tin.— W eb.stir. ( CVTH 

tP 9 B} Have origin in j proceed from ; e. g. Power /Irom 
heaven derives —Prior. 

Derogate from (cvt 3 »fvi)^ qi Wt[ Take away from,- 

detract from : e. y. Derogate from them whom their industry hath 

made great.— H ooker, ^■f, *(TrtrW, ▼CfMl Wit Act l»e- 

neetb (one’s With, rank, place, or character) : e. g. Would Charles X. 
dnvgate from his ancestors ? Would he be the degenerate scion of 
(nat royal line ?— Hazlitt. 
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DeroigAtory from ( R f5|t| ) ^ Tending to lessen 

in value ; detracting from : e. g. Acts of Parliament dtrogatory from 
the power of subsequent Parliaments bind not.— BLaritsToNs. 

Derogatoiy to (or unto) (c^fH ^ 

Tending to lesaen the value of . injurious to e, g. It is very d$roga* 
ioty to Bacon that he should have taken bribes.— McMoaDiBo 

Desoend from ( •it^’Come down from (a higher place) : 

e. g. The man descended from the tree. ( fVf ) ^f| 

Be derived from ; proceed from by generation ; r. The beggar 
may desesnd from a prince* — W eb!»ter. 

Desoendinto ( C^R ) ^\m\ ?rT3in Go down into . e. g. He 

discrfiJed info the secret passage that led to the tomb. — Helps. 

Ddsoend on ( C^R fVgfl ) ^rewfe^ Come down upon 

suddenly and With violence e, g. And on the suitors let thy wrath 

PdpL. 

Desoond to (c<fR isitm (' umt down to e, g, lo praters 

and mean submisbion she descends, — Dk\ den^. 

Ddscent by distaff Descent on the mother’s side. 

Dasoent from the oross ^IRR 

ftll A picture representing Christ being taken down from the cross. 
DasoriptiV’e of Containing descriptio > of : e. g^ This is a book 

dtsiriptive of the feudatary States of India. 

Dasert oae'a ooloura ^ 

ftf^l Abandon, or abscond Irom, one s pos^ or duty without 

leave • #. g, Tlie soldier was tried by a court-martial lor deserting /its 
coloiips and sentenced to be blown up into the air. 

Dasertthediet [ arvtas 5[f5|?ff^ CTt-wn 

Abandon criminal proceedings under a particular hbel, 

Daaerted by ( ) ftui horsaken by -—used usually in 

an opprobrious sense . ir. g Gautama, deserted by his fellow*ascetics, 
sat down dejected under a Banyan*tree» 

Deaerve of ^avt Be worthy of eg. < i ) Such whose conscience 
misgave them, how ill they had deserved ^the people*— Milton. (2) 
One mao may merit or deserve another*— South, 

Desarra wall of ( ^tfTta ) aprx’in Merit the commendation 

of . e. g. By this act he deserved well of his countrymen# 

for or to ( C¥W fVfl HI ¥T?nia ) Intend or pur* 

pose for ; e. g. We design this ground fnr a garden.— W ebster. 

Deiigi»t«fororto(C¥R ^FflltlRl 

Indicate or set apart for ( some purpose or duty > : 0 ,‘g, This captain 
was doMtgfiotod to the station.— W bbstir. 

of ^ fiBgeriy wishing to obtain t covenws 
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olx t g. (I) He is destftus ^obtainine a (food situation.— M cMordib; 
(2) Be not desirous o/^his dainties. — B iblk. 

Dei^t flrom ( OPtsf ^ Cbase to act or proceed 

in ; forbear from • ^ 1 was thus obliged to dis*si front my purpose. 

Despair of ( c^t^r tVftr ) «rtnt ^ Give up all hope 

or expectation of ; be without hope of : e. g. Never despair of God's 
blessings here, or of His reward hereafter. — Wakb. 

Destined fbr ( ^ tSwf^.Orda^ for : e.g, 

Morris, I understand is bound for Scotland, destined for some litde 
employment under Government. — Scott. 

Destined to ( Doomed to : e.g. The Jewish 

nation were an anathema destined to destruction. — Locke. 

Destitute of ( Crtsi pFg ) ^ [>evoid of ; deficient 

or lacking in : e, g. Tj^ie fellow \% destitute of all sense of shame — 
McMordis. 

Destroy root and branch Extirpate or annihilate entirely : 

e. g. The whole of the clan of McDonalds was destroyed root and 
branch* 

Destructive of ( CVl^ fvp ) Ruinous of ; 

pernicious to : e.g. Intemperance is destructive o/ health. — Webster. 

Destructive to ^ Ruinous of ; pernicious to : e. ge 

Evil examples arc destructive to the morals of the youth.— W ebstbr* 

VrttVf ^ Ruinous to • highly injurious to : e, g. But 

these shocks and rums are less destructive to us, than the stealthy 
power of other laws which act on us daily.— E merson. 

Deter from ( m cvfii vrti ) fsni'S ^ ’vm vvi Prevent 

from (by fear of danger or difficulty, nr other consideration! : e. y. (i) 
Potent enemies tempt and deter ms from our duty.— TilloTSON. (2) My 
own face deters me from my glass — Prior. 

Determine on or upon m Come t^ decision upon • 

resolve on : e. g (i) He determined on tzklrifr revenge for the insult 
offered. ( 2 ) I am determined upon going away to*morrow« 

Dstrftot^m ^ Take away from : e.^. The 

infirmities erf his temper dHracttd much from the effective strength of 

his abilities.— Macaulay. sil¥11 Take away the 

reputation of ; depreciate the worth of : 0 . g. "Never do anything that 
detracts from the reputation or honour of your neighbour.” 

Detrim«attf to ( OFt*! fni nc^ ) ^1 Tending to cause 

loss or damage to ; prejudicial to • injurious to : e. g, A spirit of 
speculation may sometimes be detrimental to regular commerces 

Detu » n ui^tna ^ »*mlt « An unexpected benefactor who 
extneates from a difficulty. 

DM100 toko you uway !-ipi f«, wfiw at Get away .! you annoy 

me. C is used in the same sense as dein!, ] 
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Ddvelop into ar>rt: fVfCS ) Change from a 

less perfect state into (a more perfect or a finished state) : e. g» The 
seed develops into a plant.— W ebster. 

Develop the reflouroes (of a country) cvRe c^rc^ni 

ftvM vftnfl arw?r increase the wealth of a country by bring- 

ing out her productive capacities: e. g. Nor had Xhey developed the 
resources ol a mighty empire so thoroughly as might have been done. 
— Motley. 

Development theory [ Natural Historv ] ^ The 

doctrine that all existing forms of matter and spirit were developed by 
uniform laws from simpler forms, and those from simpler, without 
creative act 

Deviate from Turn aside, or wander from (the common 

or flight way, coutse, or linei e. g. When he decides upon his course, 
he will not deviate from it— M cMordie. 

<The) Devil [ SUng ] On(f¥, ’sPTKfs ^2TVT»I^ 'S OlW- 

Jt»p|T5rv An expletive of surprise, vexation, or emphasis, or ironically 
of negation . e, g The devil a puritan that he is but a time-pleaser. 
— Sil \KESPEAKE. 

Devil a bit ^1 Not at all. Not at all. 

(As the) Devil loves holy water 

Devil-may- care [ Colloquial ] Reckless, 

audacious : #. g» I once had the honour of being on intimate terms 
with a mute, who, in private life and off . ’ty, was as comical and io- 
cose a little fellow as ever chirped out a deiiUnmy^core song.— D ickens. 

Devil of a mess [ Colhqnuil ] \'efy bad mess r r. g. We 

were invited to a dinner yesterday, but we had ne^^ r had such devil 
vf a mess m our life. 

DdVil of a temper [ Colloquial ] Oi^tSr Very had temper g. 

Mrs. C'hurchill had no more heart than a stone to people in general, 
and a devil of a temper , — Mi.**s Ai'STEN. [ nothing, 

(The) Devil rides on a fiddlestick srjpFfn Much ado about 

( The) Devil siok would be a monk ; 

atcn ^ >iT«J .-rt'' ^ *ni 

®tft ft* Said of persons that make pious resolutions in times of 
sickness or danger, but forget them when danger is past and health 
recovered. , _ , 

<The) Devil take the kiadmoet I Colhquial ] Cf 

fit* '•tttf May evil befall the one that comes last : a g. 

Away he went, "Pug” ahead, "Growler” and '‘GayUd’ scarce 20 
yards from his brush, and tht dtvt! fake the Rbade. 

Devil to pay I Colloquial ] «lf« ’WS f1 Very serious 

troubleahead:— saidto bederixed from the difficulty of "paying’ or 
caulking, an awkward and inaccessible seam in a ship : e. g. Now 
Tom is come badti and there will be the dooil to Bksaht. 
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(The) DavU’a advocate orWcflW 
VTni One who brings forward malicious accusations : e g. Mill 
was one of the sternest and most rigid representatives of that northern 
race which^- notwithstanding the very different qualities which make It 
illustriouSi has so continued to retain its conventional reputation for 
harshness and coldness that we are almost forced to believe there must 
be some truth in the imputation. There would be so if the deviVs 
advocate could produce many such men as James Mill to counterbal- 
ance Scott and Mackintosh as specimens of the character of their 
countrymen. — M rs. Oliphant. 

(The) Devil’s Bible Playing cards. [ to ruin.) 

Devil’s bones ^ Dice ( which are made of bones and lead 

DeTil*8 Ijooks ^ Playing cards. 

D0Vil*a dosen — Same as Baker’s dosen* which see. 

Devil's dang [ Colloquial ] Asafa*tida. 

(The) Devil's ibor-poster '5W:«f*ihr itftvNl v. 4V vW A 

hand at whist with four clubs. It is said that such a hand is never a 
winning one. ...» w 

(The) Devil's Islsnd <iHR 4V?t ft»t An 

island off the coast of French Guina, used as a penal settlement. 

DeiVil's luck ( Colloquial ] ♦HR Cn'l'Sliff Very good luck • e g. Mark my 
words. Gride ; you won’t have to pay his annuity very long • You 
have the deviFs luck in bargains always. — Die ke.n*.. 

Devil's own brfsRVai ftrtOT sitirtli .A popular name for the 88th 
Regiment in the Peninsular War, also for the volunteers of the Inns of 
Court. ^ .V _ 

Devil’s tettoo tfcqv ’ll vn 

Drumming with one's finger on the furniture, or with one's toe on the 
ground— a monotonous sound, which gives the listener the "blue 
devils”, e. g. There lay half a dozen ruffians writhing on the ground, 
and beating the deni's tattoo with their heels, — Ri adf. 

Devoid of (CVPl ) VHrt Deatitute of g. He was 

devoid of pride. — W ebster. 

Devolve on or upon «iivsoni 

Transfer from one person to (another! • hand over to • f g. They 
devolved a considerable share of their power npou their favourite. — 

Burke. fe OT l fts t a VI vw evT^t nvircsni fsjsU ( sfC« ) 

VtWrt ; V9B1 P;i5s by transmission or siircession to * 

be handed over or down to : eg. On the death of the prince, the 
crown devolved on his eldest son.— WEnirm. 

Devote to vfirai OrsUl Dedicate to consecrate to • e. g. fl) The 
temple was devoted to the worship of Siva, (a) No devoted thing that 
a man shall devote unto the Lord shall be sold or redeemed. — liiBt E. 

( tSlSv*! spiftOtifC* ) ▼?! Consign over to ; doom to : e. g. The 

city was devoted to the flames — Web.stbr, ( cvFl twi ) *PW Vf, *nni 
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Til Give up wholly to ; e, g. He dtvottd himself to the 
study of Natural History, 

Devoted to ^ ^>17 Addicted to ; attached to : e. g. The parlia* 
ment was de>.o'ed to the king — Mar aulay. 

Devotion to ( CVt^ fHlf ^ vt^tte ) 4rf% vl Addiction to , 

attachment to ; affection for . e. g This devotion to duty is said to be 
peculiar to the English nation. — Smiles. 

Dew beaters [ Colloquial^ Vl The feet ; shoes to resist the wet 

(A) Dew-bit >rW9 ^im A 

bnack before breakfast 

Dew drink ^ iTtW W ^ A draught before breakfast. 

In harvest the men are allowed, in some countries, a drink of beer 
before they begin work. 

Diamond out diamond iftutu fm ^c5, -ft nch ^ 

. CbjC^il Cunning outwitting cunning , one sharp 

fellow standing equally against another * t\ g. Notwithstanding their 
ciiiTerenee of years, our pair are playing a game very common in 
society, called diamond cut diamond, — Melville. 

Diamond field CT ^ men A field or region from 

which diamonds are dug up e.g, Golkonda is a diamond Jield in India. 

Diamond of the first water csi%I A perfectly pure and 

transparent diamond : figuratively this pi ^se Is used of persons of the 
highest /‘xcellencc e. g, Mr. M. is a diamond of thi first wattr. 

Diamond wedding 

A celebration on the sixtieth anniversary of the wedding 
of a married couple. On such oQcasions, their iriends sometimes 
give them diamond presents, or their retainers receive such presents : 
r. g. The diamond wedding of Mr. and Mrs Gladstone was celebrated 
witii great eciai. [ r/. Qolden wedding, Silver wedkllng ]. 

Diana of the Ephoaians ffini <acfrti ".rtn* ’Wt 

ifpf The goddess of fertility, worshipped at Ephesus. 

Dian’a wonbippers "^tev Midnight 

revellers, who return home by moonlight is the name for moon] 

Dibs or dibbs VH Money. 

Dioers* oaths NVorthless or untrustworthy, as when a 

gambler swears never to touch dice again e, g. False as dittos' ottks, 
—Shaksm'Eare. C dtuet or dexit, 

Diokans— A perverted form of Nick and used in the same sense as 

Dioky Sam'->A native of Liverpool, as Tims Bobbin is a native of 
Ijincashire. [ Talbot. Earl of Tyreonnd. 

Diok ThlboVs truths ftNTI ^ Lies, sftM' the habitual lying ol' RlchsrdL 

Dlotata to tkflfn teuw ( VWW ) ^ peliver or state to 

(another) with a view to be taken down ; t. g. His memoirs dicMed 
to Count Montholon snd Genersl Gourgand, at St. Helena, hsvu 
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great ▼alue.—EMBRsoM. Communicate or 

deliver command to ( a subordinate ) : #. f • A general dictaUs orders 
to his troops. — W ebster. 

Dictator of Lettera— Voltaire is so called (i694-i778). 

Dictum fkctum [Latin] ^Tl CW| No sooner said 

than done. 

Die a deBthC^m ^ Lose life in a certain 

character, as nobly or ignobly : e, g. He must dti a violent and 
shameful death , — M\caulay. 

Die away 3 PH; ^ ^ Grow fainter ; 

become imperceptible ; vanish • e. g, (i) The wind died Away. (2) 
Blemishes may dte away and disappear amidst the brightness. — S pec- 
tator. 

Die by ( Be deprived of life 

by ( some unnatural means f e. g. It was clear that he had dted dy 
violence — M \c aulay. 

Die by inohes 

Die by a lingering illness, as when a man is dying of con- 
sumption ; die a very slow death : e» g. At the time, a sudden death 

always seems something strange and horrible, like a murder • although 
probably most of us» if we could choose, would rather be killed at a 
blow than die by inchis. — Norris 

Die for ( ^ ee ) nh csrefl rSuffer death, or give life, 

for the sake of e, g, Christ died for the ungodly,— Bible. 

Die from ( CT\^ ) srWroM l.ose life on account of : «>. g The 
man died from the effects of the wound. 

Did fall of years ^ ^ m Be deprived of life at a pro- 

per age . e, g, Ouecn Victoria dirt full '/years. 

Die game 'afipiT ^ Maintain 

a bold, unyielding spirit to the last • keep up courage to the last 
e. g I say that coachman did not run away, but he died game 
Dif KENS. 

Die hard we ^ ^TN^t^l ^?ii ; 

^ Die only after a desperate struggle for life; be long m 
dying * e. g. It is indeed very pleasing to notice that the timid Bengali 
did not at once turn tail, but died hard to save the sanctity of the 
Zenana. 

Die in a ditch erfs Wl Lose life like a dog or coward ; t' /. To 

die in a ditch is most shameful. 

Die in harness «rt^C 5 «{ti?r5 ’if?-® Be deprived of 

life while actively engaged in performing one’s duties : e. g But in 
reality we should never realize our plan of retirement, but should dte m 
harness , — Helps. 

Die in one*e boote ( or iboee [ Colloquial ] Vt|3ie1* f Ji 
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Come by an unnatural death, as by violence, more especially 
on the scaffold : e. g. 

And there is Mr. Fuse, and Lieutenant Tregcoze, 

And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, 

All come to see a man dtc in hts shoes, — Barham. 

Die In the leuit ditch ^ 

Give life in fighting against foreign invaders : e, g, William of Orange 
resolved that he would die in the laU ditch, and thus avoid seeing the 
ruin of his country. 

Die intestate ^ ^ l-ose life withont making a will g^ 

Mr. M. IS said to have died intestate, 

(The) die is oast or thrown 

The step has already been taken 
and there is no receding e, g^ The die is t jst^ and I cannot now 
shrink back from the matter. 

(A) Die-hard cq ^C-5t ^ ^ An irreconcilable ; one 

who never changes his principles. [ lion or thirst. 

Die like a Roland ^ Die of starva- 

Die of { Be deprived of life from 

( some natural cause ) i\ g (i) Roland the great paladin, set upon 
in the defile of Roncesvalles escaped the general slaughter, and died ot 
hunger and thirst m seeknu? to cross the Pyrenees. — B kbwer. ^ 2 ) I he 
bird died of fright. — 1-iLV Sow vnu. 

Die off or out 3FHM: Vanish ; become extinct : 

e,g, (I) In these degenerate days, the old practice is dying out 
(2) There are certain arts in the world which bla/ , and have their 
way, and then die of) m lienee and darkness — L*s i ion. 

Die the death of ^<1 Lose life as one should, 

under the circumstances i g He dud the death of a hero, fighting 
against the Corsitan t>rant. — T h \i kbkvs. 

Dieu et mon droit ( heem h ) Sfir^ S God and my right. 

Di|rer from fw Be unhke to t g, (i) The idiom of the 

Bengali language that of the hnglish i many respects. 

iJ) It ( afhdaMt is always made exparte and without cross-examm?* 
tion, and m this dtfters Jtom a deposition. — W ebmkr. ( ) 

Disagree in sentiment or opinion from . r. g. in th.s 
respect i could not but dij^et from him. 

Differ in ( ^ Disagree m c g^ (il One 

star diffeieth fiom another tn glory.-— liiuLS. \2) An apologue dijjeis 
from a parable in this — WausTak. 

Differ with la person) on (a subject) fwitl 

Disagree with one on some point l. g, f dijff^er nvtth the 'honoufable 
gentleman on that point.-- Lord BKoiuauM. « 

Oiffarenoe between ( ^ Disagreement or 

dissimilarity between . g* There is a wide difference bosween 
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the advice that is thrust upon you and that which you have to seek 
^ for. — Hblps. ^ 

DifiEbrent from or to ( fVj ) Distinct from • not the same 

with : e. gr. (i) People who are born blind have some ideas d life rent 
from those who are possessed of eyesight. — B ih klk, ( 2 ) But Beatrix’s 
nature was different to her tender parent’s. — T hackerw. 

Diffase to ( ^ ^ Send out to ; extend to : e, gr. 

Thence diffuse 

His good to worlds and ages infinite. — M ii.ton. 

(To) Dig a pit To lay a trap. 

Dig down ^ Undermine and cause to fall by 

digging : e, g. They dug down the wall of the fortress. 

Dig from ( fVg ) C^tsri Get out (a thing) by digging : 

e g. They coals from mines. 

Dig in ^rt?f csrein Cover by digging • as, to dig tn manure. 

Dig out or up CTN fVg ^ ^ C^tSTl Get out by digging • e. g. 
They are engaged in digging out fossils. 

Dig the grave of one’s reputation 

^ Make a mistake which proves fatal to the reputation of a 
distinguished person : c g. By acting in that senseless manner he dug 
the grave of his reputation, [ futile and needless task. 

(To) Dig the well at the river ^ To perform a 

Dig through Vtft ^ Open a passage through by 

digging : e, g. They had no other alternative than to d*g through and 
try to escape by that passage. 

Dig up— See Dig out. 

Dig up the hatohet [Colloquial] «j[?rfC5rl asm, ^ 

pKt^ Vl Make war, or engage in strife anew ; 

renew hostilities. 

Digestive apparatus The organs of food digestion, especially the 

alimentary canal and glands connected therewith. 

Digger Indians ^ srtfe Degra- 

ded Indian tribes of California and Nevada, who live by digging roots. 

Dilate on or Upon { CTPl fm ) ‘?rl ^ Speak largely 

and copiously about ; describe at great length : e. g. He then dilated 
on the general horror inspired by the Inquibition. — Motlrv. 

Dimooheap ^5 ^ Very low in price, the American 'dime* is worth la 
cents. 

Dime«mueeum ^ Cheap show. 

Dime novel m9\ Cheap novel, especially of a sensational nature* 
Din in (or into) one’s ears iFtftire iFttt?l ^ ▼»! ; 1?s- 

CVt3( vttw Say anything repeatedly 

in one's ears ; try to make one listen to anything by repeattog often : 
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e. g. His wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his idleness 
and the ruin he was brirging on his family.— I rving. 

Dine at ( CVlHTtWr ) Take dir.ner, or the princi- 

pal meal of the day, at (a place) : e.g. We dtne at home.— S ark \r 
AND LB THBE lDGat 

Dine off ( Make a dinner out of ( anything ) ‘ e, g» 

Sir Pitt, though he dined off boiled mutton, had always three footmen 
to serve it* — T hackeray. 

Dineon ^ Eat at dinner : c. g I dined privately with 

a friend on a herring and a chicken. — Swift. 

Dine on potatoes and'point Eat potatoes without 

salt, a very meagre dinner indeed. When salt was very dear and the 
cellar empty, parents used to tell their children, to point their potato 
to the salt cellar, and eat it. This was potato and point , — Brewer. 

Dine out ^?rt Take dinner el'^'where than 

at home : e, g Sir Roland had acquired a habit of dtirng out and 
had frequent quarrels with Lady Roland on that score 
^ Be dinnerless, go without a dinner. 

Dine with Democritus Ifetrl Be deprived of one^ dinner. 

Dine with Duke Humphrey ^t<rr Oo without a 

meal ; — a phrase common in Elizabethan literature, said to be 
from the practice of the poor gentry. ^\ho beguiled the dinner hour 
by a promenade near the tomb of Humphrtv, Duke of Glourester 
in old Saint Paul’s : r. g. As for the d'<ke in the family, I hope »t 
will not be Duke Humphrey^ and that 1 rip will not be invited to d> > ' 
With him — BAKiNG-GorLP. [ paradist . 

Dine with Mahomet or liAohAlXUllOCl l^ie and dine in 

Dine with Sir Thomas Qresham «ittlVr 5 tTsj ? r.o v\ ithoiit 

a meal ; — said to be from the practice of the poor ,!entry, who begiiiltd 
the dinner hour by a promenade near the London hxchange, which 
was founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, a merchant in the time of Ouetn 
Elizabeth. [ rf. Dine with Duke Humphrey ] 

Dine with the oross-legged knights 'spTt^tcii ^t«fT ?s»ri Ha\t 
to go without a meal. 

Diner out ^ 5lf?5i w»ai «»it5f o^e who takes 

his dinner eisew{ieie than at home - eg. [ He was ] a biilliant dtmt 
out, though but a curate.— S^l^K.ll.s^l'AKC. 

Ding It in one's ears ^ 

Ciieft Repeat a subject over and over again., teach by repetition. 

Diomede's swop frfsi’ni ge cstif An 

exchange in which one party gets all the benefits. 

Dig in gall ^ Make excessively bitter or rancorous : r. g. 

The famous Shakespearian critic Malone was the obiect of his special 
aversion, which was most cordially reciprocated, and often had they 
transfixed one another with pens dipp*d i« J. PAtN. 

Dip Into a book *ppt l.ook 
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cursorily, or here snd there, into a book ; e. g. He was oFt^n seen 
to dip into a volume of history. 

Dip sanff ttcs <6 Take snuff by rubbing it on the 

gums and teeth [American ]. 

Dip the ooloars Lower the colours and return them 

to place. — a form of naval salute 

Dip the flag — Same as Dip the ooloure. (q. v.) 

<A) Diplomatic oold Prw 'Se? An excuse to 

get over a disagreeable engagement. 

Dipped candle stf^ c»i sftft ^ 55 A 

candle made by repeatedly dipping a wick in melted grease. 

Direot action A strike or other industrial action 

laken not to secure industrial ends» but as a means of interference in 
the general government of the country or in its foreign p ^licy. 

Direct against ( ^finri T1 

^nrt Aim at ; point to : e ff* Their first attacks were directed against 
those odious patents, under cover of which Buckingham had pillaged 
and oppressed the nation.— Macaulay. 

Direct (or PositiYe) demonstration anttl A demonstration which 
concludes with the direct and certain proof of the proposition in 
question. 

Direct tax YY A tax assessed directly on possessions, incomes or 
polls, as distinguished from taxes on merchandise, or customs, and 
from excise. 

Direct to ( CYt=T f^fCY ctyj YYI Point towards : 

ev g. Vidyasagar then dincind all his energies to the enactment of 
a law legalising re*marriage of Hindu widows. 

C9fY| Superscribe anything to be sent to : e, g. Take the book home 
and send it back directed to me. — M. Edgeworth. 

Dirt ohesp [Colloquial ] ^ HT^ Ridiculously cheap : e. g. 
Thirty pounds a week. It’s too cheap, Johnson ; it’s dirt cheap. — 
Dickbns. ^ 

Dinbuae of ( Cftwf ^ •ftlTt ) ^ Free from (some 

mistake or wrong notion ); undeceive of: e. g, “If you think that 
the mril is reserved only for the Hindus, I will take steps to disabuse 
you sten o/the idea." ^ ^ 

OUadTOntAgeOttB to ^ Unfavourable to ; incon* 

venieot to : prejudicial to : e. g. These paved the way for the union 
between them which afterwards proved so disadvantageous to the 
French king..- Robbrtson. [Webster. 

OiMgree to ^fiw f«lt Differ from : e.g.X disagree to your proposal.— 

Diw#M6 with Differ from ; be at variance with : e g. 

They reject the plainest sense of Scripture because it seems to dts‘ 

agree with what they call reason. — Atterbory. fOlt Be un- 

suited to'; have unntness for : e. g. The patient is so weak that 
solid food disagrees with him.— M cMordib. 
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Diaagljpoftble to Unsuitable to ; contrary to ; t.£^ Thiis 

conduct was disagreeable to her natural sincerity. — Broome. 

^ Offensive to : unpleasing to : e. g. He could not at 

once make up his mind to what was so disagreeable to him. — 
Macaulay. ^ 

DlSftppt^t of ^ ¥11 Defeat of the hope of attainment of 

( that which was desired or expected ) : e. g, (i) A bad season dA- 
appoints the farmer of his crops. — Webster. ( 2 ) A defeat dtsap- 
points an enemy ^ h is spoil. — Webster. 

DiBBppoilXtod ftt (C%p[ Defeated of expectation or hope 

because of ; e, g. They were much disappointed at their enforced 
return.— M otley. 

Dieappointod in ( CElH 'Stiftc® ) "JtMH =11 

Defeated of expectation in ( a thing, when one has it but it does not 
answer one’s expectations )■. a. g. James was disappointed in all his 
calculations. — Macaulay. 

Disappt^ted of ( toM *Ilt^ -araitni ’ffinrt sfl 5®T»r 

Frustrated in hopes of ( getting a thing, when one does not get it at 
all): e. g. Grey and Maitland were sore at being di’uppot>,feJ of 
their expected pensions. — Frouob. 

Diiapproye of ERtf&s yfirai fkc^ ^ : fswt Con-ider 

as wrong or inexpedient : censure : e. g. He dtsapproia of the 
practice, but does it all the same. — F reeman. *<11*75’’ 7^ , 

77| Disallow ; decline to saiKtion •. a. g. I could not but dt^appioti 
ofyom plan. — M cMordie. 

Diaoharge a debt El 771 Repay a debt; t. g. He had an 

invincible repugnance to paying anybray and could only be brought 
by force to discharge his debt.— -T h^ckbray. 

DiEOOUrse mnaio Etflu 77t Utter or give forth melody . c. g. It 

will discourse most eloquent ntas/c.— S h.vkespeare. 

DiaorlmilMte between «nr*n( mm ^7 771 Distinguish between < g 
In judging of evidence, we should be careful to discumtnate bettotn 
probability and slight presumption.— W ebster. 

Dtaorlninate llrom ( C7l7 Ttftsi *{77 771 ) Separate from e. g. 

In the last judgment, the righteous will be discriminated from the 
wicked. — W EBSTXR. 

DieOdM a bottle 7 ^ 7(77 47C7 init*it7 771 Drink «nne with a friend 

*. /. The two friends met after a long time and at once began to 

discuss m botUo, _ ^ ^ 

DiaooM a ^eatton Cfl7 atn 77l Examine and consider a 

pmnt at issue by bringing lorward favourable and adverse reasonings : 
e, g. They discussed the questioa at great length, and resolved to 
persist in it. 

Diagraoellll to ( TtltTE ) *IC7 «l*t7t77R7 7l «wt77 Dishonourable to ; 
shameful to - e. g. Profaneness is disgraceful to a man. — W bbstak 

I^gualed at or with ( C7t7 fTfE ) arf^ fnw, todl, 71 TTste Offended 
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with • displea<»ed with e, g, The'company were disguitei wtlh his 
vulgarity — McMordie* 

Disgusting to ( ^ Displeasing to - offensive 

to : t', IJte must needs be disgusitng alike Jo the idle rich man 
and r< the idle p)or man, who has no work to do.~SMiLES. 

(1 o) Dish a person ^ To upset a person's 

plans. ( table. 

Dish out ^ ^ Serve out of a dish • distribute in portions at 

Dish up Take (food) from the oven, 

pots, \c., and put m dishes to be served at table. 

Dishonourable to ( Tl ^ 

^ssrt^ Bringing dishonour on ; disgraceful to ; shameful to : g. 

Muih as I slull rejoice to see England, I lament our present orders in 
^ack-cUilh and ashes, bo d onintrahlt* to tlie dignity of England.— 
b‘>l r HEV. 

Disjeots Membra [Lat.) Scattered remains. 

Disloyal to ( False in allegiance to (a 
sovereign) t. g» The Irish, as a body, are disloyal to the English 

* ‘fi.\vn. — l*RuLDt. t ^ FaKe to • 

ciedchcrwu'. to He was hcartil) grieved to find that hU wife 

was iri/tfit/. to him. 

Disorderly house CTOT^re Brothel e g. The Commissioner of Police 
has ordered the removal of the disorderly house owing to its situation 
in the vicinity of an educational institution. 

Disparagement to ( ^Tftas ) -(C'SP 'ar’fsftJ?, sfspl ’ll I^Wfa A matter of 
cliilunour, disgrace, or indi|;i)ity to c. it ought to be no dupura^t- 
ment to a star that it is not tiic sun. — Sooiii. 

Dispense to ( ; -awt’l ^51 Deal out to ; administer 

to t\ g. (i) He \ equal justice r> all. — M< Mokuie. u) He 

1 . delighted to ui^pe/t ,t a st are ut it to all tlie company — Si i>t r. 

Dispense with ( orsfl Permit the neglect or 

omi&sion of ; suspend the operation of . ». g. The Government 

thought it proper not to dispense with the law altogether, Ciresi ; 

Wfe^ -tftrait’t ’fTl Give up : do without ; e, g. You can 
easily dispense with his services.—McMoKOis. 

ci|^ ( sn oretl) Allow, put up 

with . e g. Conniving and dispensing with open and common adul- 
tery.— M ilton. 

Display the red flag ^t*( '•llBSW Wl Defy or dare to battle. 

Displeased at {'CVt^ ^ ftw Offended or vexed at (some- 

thing) : e. g. Why should you be displeased at the fun of the children 7 
— McMordie. 

Displeased with ( ^ft^rre eifs ) epnsi N1 Offended or vexed with (a 
person) •• e. g. 1 arn greatly displeased with you. 

Dlepose of £^*t mti ^ ▼« Determine the fate of : 
direct or assign for a use : a. g, (ij But first of little Leila we’U 
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( 2 ) ^ He was to dispose 0 / the rooms as they became 
vacai]rt.^DxCE£NS. fwi ^ Sell • e. g. A few weeks after, Cromwell 
disposed of most of his property, his mother and wife joining in the 

deed of sale.— -Harrison. ( ^ ♦ttOTI Gel 

rid of : €. g. The difficulty being disposed of, he turned to Elizabeth.*-- 
Frouos. ^'Bestow: e, g^ I have disposed of hev to Si man of 
business. — Tatler. 

Dispose to ( OTH f%pi ^ ^ Give a bent or pro- 

pension to ; incline to e. g* (i) Suspicions dtifose kings to tyranny, 
husbands to jealousy, and wise men to irresolution and melarnrholy. — 
Bacon. ( 2 ) Newcastle was disposed to a reconciliation.— Macaulay. 

Diapoesess of 771 Deprive of the occupancy of • eject from . e. g. 
The people dispossessed the king of his crown. 

Dispute about or for (C7t7 W9) fir{^57fV5l 71 ttI Stiivc or con^ 

tend about or for (somethingi g. These men have disputed about 
iheir land-marks. — M( Murdie. 

Dispute with (7t7t7S 71 t77t7 771 Strive or contend with ; 

contest with e, g» Several places dispute with Smyrna the honour of 

being the b irth-place of Homer. — McMoedie. ( 717177 ) 77ff7S7 

71 7W57t7 771 Argue with ; discuss with f . g. Therefore disputed 
he in the synagogue with the Jews. — Bible, 

Disqualify for (C7t7 77 71 7trtT7) 77 I Render unfit for • incapaci- 

tate for • e. g. She does not consider any man as disqualified, by 
reason of his nation or of his family, for the priesthood.— M \caulay. 

Disrespeotfiil to ( 4ff% ) «PPItsiaiK’f ■" Manifesting dis- 

respect towards ; uncivil to r. g. Children should never be disrespect- 
ful to their parents. 

PlMOtiBliMtory to (’fWW ^ Hiving discontent 

to , displeasing to . e. g. The plan which you pruposeu was dt^satt!,fAC- 
tory to most ot those that are concerned in it. 

DiaaatliOed at ( cat^ ffp av ) ^ Discontented at dis- 

pleased at ( something ) . e. g. They were much dissaitsfitd at his 
improper conduct. 

DitaatiBfled with ( Discontented or dis- 
pleased with ( a person ) «. g'. They even began to run down the 

works, because they were disiattsfied vnth the author.— I ytton. 

DlMootod map I or piotore ) tfrfWif’ti’W wwww ^npi nitn, ( ^ fra ) 
A map ( or picture ) on a board cut into pieces, so that the putting of 
them together forms a puzzle. 

DiMetat firom ( cfPi atftw ) Differ from in 

opinion ; disagree with e. g You will find many who will diiunt from 
this opinion.— McMoRUia. 

Diiaiiad. from ( C«tt| tV|) fira atrt Draw or divert from l y 

persuasion , advise or exhort against : e. g. They did their best to 
dtssu.dt us /ram auch a Jbotney at such a season.— P alg a wa. 

womain 
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Distaatofiil to ( ^ Displeasinjy to the 

feelings of ; offensive to : e, g Travelling is dtstjtsUful to the old 
man.— M cMordib. 

DiSUnot fcom ( CVtH ^ ^ ^ *5f3Sr Different from . 
separate from : e g, Naturalists observe that instinct must be tome 
hidden principle distinct from what we call Reason.— -A d i>i son. 

Distlaotloa betw'oea f ^rc®? nt<^r Difference 

between* a quality that distinguishes between :<?, Show me the 
distinction betwein such pilfering as this, and picking a man's pocket 
in the street.— D ickons 

Diatinotion without difiTarenoe v£i^rf5rar 

i|1 Of ^Fflns ^ ^ The considering of thines as distinct 

from one another, though in reility they may not be different ^ 
The distinction which is sometimes made between civil privileges and 
political power, is a distinction without a difference —Macaulay. 

Distinguish between ( Draw a distinctien 

between; e, g* We must distinguish between fortune-hunters and 
fortune-stealer s. — A dd i son. 

Distinguiah ffom *( ^ Separate from • i\ g 

Men m\\ distinguish war from mere blood-shed. — R obbrtson. 

( STSfl Discern from e, g. There was little if> 

his worldly circumstan es to distinguish him from the villagers to 
whom he preached — Mac aulay. 

Disturb a hornets* nest f^?Rsni ttce ^ c?efl. "tapev AM 

noy spiteful enemies ; e, g. But we knew that if the hornets' r.ests were 
disturbed, they cjutd and would stinf^. — E. Newspapsr 

Diverge to ( erarfrcv ^ ) 5*11 Deviate to : e, g. When the con- 

versation took this turn, he always politely dioerged to another 
subject.— Thackeray. 

Divert from ( *W ) Kt«n ; v?l Turn off. oi 

aside, from : e. (i) It is very difficult to a stream /rom its 

usual channel. ( 2 ) It was only greed of gain that diverted him from 
the right path. 

Divert to or into ( ersr*W ^ ftroi ) trten Turn off to : e. g. When 
the morning broke, his thoughts were </t or r/ed into other channels.-* 
Helps. 

Divert with ( CVtH fvfl ) ‘tfOllPre Vtrt Amuse with . entertain with t 
e. g. Men are diverted with works of wit and humour. — W ibster. 

Diveet of ( VSt*! Strip of ( such things as 
dothing, arms, equipage, &c. ) : e.g. At length the door opened, 
and Rrlph, divested ofhis boots, presented his craf^ face.— DtcKSNS. 

Vffl ; *TVtl Deprive of ( such things, as 
privileges, rights, &c. ) • e.g. The King at once divested the p^e 
of their right of voting. 

emongit (fisq ^ Krfitcvi qcv ) m ^ 

Make partition of a thing among ( a number consisting of more 
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than two ) ; apportion annon»;st t*. g How can 1 divide a rupee 
tf>noug ioxty robbers McMouniE. 

Divide and govern The maxim of I\lachiavelli, a noted political 

writer of Mofcnce. ii 40 ij-i 527 ). 

Divide and rule— Same as Divide and govern. 

Divide between ( ) v.m ^ 5T9?n Make partition 

between ( two persons ) . f Divide the apple between the two 
children. — Mi Mokdik. 

Divide et impera [ Lir^tn ] -ttJR Divide and rule. 

Divide into { ^ Separate into ; cut into . 

i. //. (i) It 1 ^ reiiiiired to divide tbe an^^^le AliC nih) two equal parl*>. 
(-i) Tne father thought tit to dtvtle his property three equal 
portions for hib three sons. 

Divine right, or Divine right of kings smt 

The doctrine that n> misconduct and no dispossession 
can forleit the right of a monarch or hi^ heirs to the throne and 
to the obedience of the people ; — this doctiine was first held b> Iv.ng 
Jones I, of ICngl ind 

May >oii mv ('am and Isis, preach it long. 

The )t diViUi of to go\ern wTong — Po« 1 ., 

Divulge to ( Make known to , communicate to 

« . y. You should hot ha\e divulged all this to my opponents. 

Dixie’s land, or Dixie Tt^ An imaginary pla\.t^ somewhere 

III the bouinern I niied States, celebrated in a popular Negro melody 
as a paradise of luxunuus ease and enjovm^^nt . . 

In l)i Kie ^ land 1 take my stand. 

ril live and die fv)r Di \ic . — Pm i'l \.v 5 )m.. 

i \) Dixit ( Ipse l)i\it ) Vl> ns* \ pi»siti\e ''tatement. 

DiZiy height ^.*-1 H i 

4 "siph A \try lofty height, to look u)) to 

\\ hi* li, or to lo .k d)\\n ffo.n whh ii, is enougli to make a person 
di/icy r g Ner\o»i-. persons sho ild iu>t get up the dt/ n ol • 

the Oclilerlon\ Muiuiincnt in the Ma.dan. 

Do a bit Of Btitf [ S , a.,* ] - 'Q .--35: Acecpl >r 

discount a bill « 1 wish yuu*d • me a btt of >1 and pist tell 

\oar father if I may overdraw iny account 1 11 v 4C wil 1 hiai, — 
f H \CKI u \ \ 

*>0 a good turn ^ ^ Do ome oppir- 

tvine service e So lie says to every one who <i s > him a 
' / /!.— Kin i/si L V . 

.)oa thing by halves <.^'A ‘^9 : ♦is- '.-.s'lS 

Stfsirt C^-QSl I)<» aii>thing partially • leave up aiivtlm'il uiihnislied 
< . Hut Clive wai not a man to rfi» auxthiu^ /u — Mav'aula>. 

Da I a thing ] under the roee C^t*1 Du am thing very 

''ccrelly, so as to prevent disclosure . e. ir* My friend requested rac to 
•/ it under the trsCt 
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Do away OFcn ^ ^1 Put away ; remove . 

Suspicions regarding his loyalty were - entirely done tr.var , — 
Thackeray. 

Do away with ; entn ^r; Destroy ; put an end 

to |L remove . e, The farce of advertising for teachers might just as 
well be done azoqy wif/i.— E nglish NawspArsR. 

Do battle Fight • contend : e, g. All the public 

bodies dui boff/c against the proposed Law, but with no success. 

Do by or to ( Tl ^ ^ Treat : e. g. You 

should do by others as you would have others do to you. 

Do credit to sr^fN^rlWtSR Bring honour on : i\ g. She dors 

credit to the educational system pursued there.— T h \cker vy. 

Do execution 

gevt Do effective work, produce a particular ehect , be able to 
win other people’s hearty * e. gm (i ) [It was] to do some fatal exct iitiun. 
— Shakespeare, (s) Sophia's features were not so striking at first, 
but often did more certain execution, — Goldsmith. 

Do for ( (C^ f^?r) ^51 Serve 

instead of ; serve the purpose of : e, g. This building will, for the present. 

do for our proposed theatre. ^?n ; ?Tl Disap- 

point wholly ; ruin ( Colloi^etial ] . e. g. At the examination he made 
several glaring blunders in spellmcf, and that did for him. — M( Mokdib. 
Do grace ^ WWR Reflect credit upon . 

e, g Content to do the profession some grace. — Shake.speark. 

Do honour to ( W Reflect credit 

to ; reflect credit on : c g- By his brilliant successes at the difierent 
examinations, Vidyasagar rfic honour to the Sanskrit College. 

Show respect^to : e g, * The Greeks then united in doing 
honour to the brave warriors. — G olden Deeds. 

Do into ^ ^ Transform into ; translate into . e. g. 

It [ Pilgrim’s Progress ] has been done into verse ; it has been done 
into modern English. — M acwlay. 

Do justiOO Wtt fWfg Administer justice without bias and according to 
the dictates of the law : e, g. He sent the strictest orders that justici 
should be without delay, y notice was never done.—FnoWh.. 

Do justice to (W^<3 ^ f^) ^ 

Treat justly • give due praise to : e. g. Foreign nations did 

ample yt/5ffVe /o hts* qualities — MAt'vuLAV. 

CWtBRT^t Partake of duly or heartily : e. g. Ample Justice was done 
to the meal.— D ickens. 

Do not put all your eggs into one basket [Proverb] cwtn 

iiv Wtftcsr fw *rl ; C5W« ^ Never venture all 

you have in one ship ; do not lay out all your capital in one business. 

Do off (♦ifintTtfifj C?8|1 ; '*T’lJrtf^ ^ Take off (as clothes) ; remove ; 
e. g. Though the former legal* pollution be now done off, yet there is a 
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spiritual contagion in idolatry much to be shunned. — M ilton. [/V. />. 
In modern u^age, the eKprc^^ion lus been abbreviated into Dofif ]. 

Do oa ( ’tRlD^'rtRf ) ; *(njn Put on : tike on . e To do on 

our own harness, that we may not ; but we must do on the armour of 
Ciod^ — I^vriMV'C. [A^ B, In modern usage, the phrase has been ab« 
brevfated into Don]. 

Do one good Be beneficial to one . e jf. Daily ph^bi- 

cal exercis<; m the open air did hi 01 a great deal of 

rPo) Doonejaatioe Sf:,5 If one is to be 

spoken ot rightly and justly <•.,!/• S)meof them were indeed, 
them jtistiLi\ men of parts. — M a< \ulay. 

Do one’s best C&Zl Try to the utmost • exert one's self to the 

utmost c. lie did /ns h, ,* to keep back the dogs, — C o\\i*lk. 

Do one’s bidding CSf-t 4 ei‘ Ooey the orders of one ; 

do what uiie rommandb <* 1*) Vul\asagar was alwiys prompt to do 

Ills fnotlur hid iin'r (/) He did // s mother s b ddm^^ at all ribk-^. 

Do one’s business [ (’ loq n d ] <3 ^^1 Ruin a person. 

Do one’s endeavour nts?!! Do one^ 

duty ; put forth stren loub eilorts e Mr, Prynne proceeded to 
show that lie had /one l> ^ a i jlvo tr to prepare his aiibWer. — I'Ui-LLa. 

Do one’s heart good < ,9143 ff ^ 5 ^ 1 , Be highly pleasing 

to one's feelings s'* R ./ / or \ ri i t ^ / to bCC him of*a Sunday, 

dressed in the best, so tall, so straiglit, su cheery, supporting his old 
mother to church. — I kmmi. 

Do one’s kind [ V/z^' Act accord- 

ing to one's nature. 

Do one’s level best [ Cd/o; n d ] Do one’s utmost ; trv 

to the best of one's abilities or power e. ^ As soon as an alarm was 
raised, the 'neighbours ran to the spot and d,d thetr hiel best to prevent 
the fire spreading to the adjacent huts. 

Do one’s part Perform one’s allotted ofiice or 

duty . c. /,»•. 

Accuse not Nature ; she hath dent /a r putt ; 

1 >0 thou but thine — Mu ion. 

Do one’s worst Do the ut.nost possible haim . e, 

Do your worsf : I care not much foe whit you do. — Dii;Kr.\s. 

Do over ( Pertorm r* second time He was 

asked to do the thing ouer. (C^R i Cover, smear : 

e g Boats sewed together and do**, * over with a kind of slimy 

stuff like rosin. — Dr.i-oi;. 

Do reverenoa V Show reverence ; perform an act 

or reverence : t\ g. 

Now lies ht tlicre, 

.\nd none so pv»or t>» /•> him /» :vrt*..*v c.— Su xkLM^EARL. 

Do Stead \l: of uso or advantage to . e^g. Here 

thy sword can do thee little Milion. 
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Do the bosinoM tat ( one ) t%^ri j ; 3i#iM 

Make an end of ; cause the death of, kill rum ; ^ g. The failure of 
the Bank has done the business for my friend. 

Do the handeome thins [ Colloquial. ] trrtl ercn ein Act liberally. 

Do the handsome thing by ( ’VWil ytit Treat 
generously : e. g. She hoped it would be a matcn, and that his lord- 
ship would 1/0 the handsome tktng by his nephew. — F ieldi.vu. 

Do the honours of nirR-Jt5^tc? c»nii ^ Play 

the part of the host or hostess in: e. g Miss S. did the honours of the 
drawing rooms — TuACKER.tr. 

Do the job for — Same as Do the business tor, which see. 

Do the of&oe of ( tVjt ) Serve the purpose of ; 

e, g. This will do the o^se 0 / a good stick. 

Do to^See Do by. 

Do to death ’Ttl ; 5ttfinrt CW Put to death : c i--. (i) Done to death 

by sudden blow.— B yron, (cl Why, Warwick, who should do the 
duke to death T — Shakespbake. 

Do to wit etmw C?etn Cause to know. 

Do up wtl, Put up ; make tidy j arrange : r. g. 

Who is to </o «y> your room every day — Besvnt. yfiltt 

cesTI Fatigue utterly : e. g. The long walk had quite done me up, 
Ciit^e yyl Pack \ip : e g The seedsman was asked to do up the 

pared of seeds. y?n. tryfayi ▼*! Make bankrupt ; ruin : e. g. 

There was a pleasure in doing up a debtor which none but a creditor 

could know. — M. Edgeworth. f?fl 1 tfa ytl Starch and iron ; e. g. 
[ She had J a rich gown of velvet and a ruff done up with the famous 
ydiow starch.— Hawthorne. 

Do violence to ( Vpfrte ) wtsm ^sisfcttsf Vtl Commit outrage 
to’; use force to e. g,. The culprit was sentenced to eighteen months' 
rigorous imprisonment for doinf violence to a lady in the female 
compartment of a railway carriage. 

Do vrell VTU Vin ; Cfar Perform a good act ; act a good part 
$, g. His friends would have done well to lend no countenance to such 
adulatinn.— Maca ulay. 

Do Wltii VtOT Make use of ; employ • dispose of : e. g, 

(t) He has got a telescope, but does not know wnat to do with it.-— 
McMordib. 12 ) 1 have not i/oitrwt/A him yet. — Thsckbray. 

Do Witbont ( evtsf ^ vtw sm Get along or manage 

without f a person or thing ) • diqfiense with : e. g, I could never do 
without her aid. 

Do wrong CVPniin WitV vtn vm ; srcn *l<^ Act unjustly ; commit a 
Uunder : e, g. I found that 1 had done wrong in taking a draft from 
a stranger.— Goldsmith. 

Do yntmg to ( or Do one wrong ) vtytta VWti ait^ wvt Do 
injustice to : *. g, I am really swry that you did so great a wrong to 
hw by fidse representations. 

Do ycoBUUk’n Mrvioo ( cvPr ftui ^ vWw > «ff » ifftl Wil Be 
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immensely useful to : e, g, (i) The breath of the brook did us 
y*oman*s service, Quincey, (2) It did me yeomavCs servicer^ 
bHAKBSPEARE. 

(A) Dobbin i|^ A faithful friend and patient 

lover— after a character in Thackeray’s "Vanity Fair.” 

Doctor an account Falsify an account. [ Sec Cook 

an account ). 

Doctor’a stuff Medicine : r. g. He had been ailing for some 

considerable time from complicated diseases, and had placed himself 
a>i expert homeopath, but all the doctor's stuff prescribed by 
the able physician was of no avail. 

Doctors differ or diaagpee /trcsfircit? There is a 

considerable diversity of opinion amongst learned men : Who 

shall decide, when doctors disagree '* — Pope, 

Doctors’ commons ^rtft5T!rftc»W Before the establishment 

^the Divorce Court and the Probate Court in 1857 , the college 
of the doctors^ of ihe civil law in London, where were also the offices 
having jurisdiction of marriage licenses, divorces, registration of 
wills, &c. ; — so called because the doctors used to common together 
there: e. g. She had a superstitious kind of notion that she would 
do better in a future state if she had been recognized by the social 
law in this, and that the power of Doctors Commons extended beyond 
the oflfice of the registrar-general.— Mrs Linton. 

Dodo of Madagasosr oslCBl 

The 'dodo’ was a bird supposed to inhabit Madagascar. 
The species is now extinct, and the word *dodo’ is symbolical for a 
thing which cannot be found : <?. g The bojk-worm, like the dodo 
Madagascar, is now almost extinct — Mtss M\Rri\EAU. 

Doea youp mother khow you are out ? [ Sinn,,'’ ] 

/— ipi 

This is a playful 

expression of banter used to titiply that the per^jon addre^^sed to is so 
simple and ignorant of the world as almost unable to take care of 
himself : e,g, 

I went and told the constable my property to tra^'k . 

He asked me if 1 didn’t wish that I might get it back, 
i answered, “To be sure, I do ' — it's what I’m come about.** 
Hesmiled and said,' *Sir, does '.on* mother know that \ on are out ?” 

— Bvrham. 

Dog-cheap [ Colloquial ] Very cheap [ cf. Dirt Cheap. ] 

Dog Daya Ifirn Days of great heat. 

Dog*ear ( a book ) cvH «t3f1 e csitSTl 

Turn down the corners of the Icavei of ( a book ) and soil ( it ) by 
careless usage : e, g. Statute books before unopened, not dog^eared.^ 
Manm'ield 

(A) Dog in a doublet Hjfi? A bold, resolute fellow* 
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(A) dog la the znenger ct ftwre c»M ▼filW '■rts «c*cee 

^ A churlish fellow who will neither enjoy a thing himself, 
nor aDow others to do so : t. g. “I suppose it is wrong and selfith/’ 
he said, **I suppose I am a dog in a manger.” -rTMhvon, 

Dog Liatia epftifilfe S(t|6i[ Barbarous Latin ; e. g. It was the dog 
Latin of the pharmacy that he was so afraid of. 

I^g of tf ontargio « ■!;»» «tfe A 

dog of uncommon intelligence and ferocious behaviour to the enemy : 
e. g. No doubt Diogenes is there, and no doubt Mr. Toots has reason 
to observe him t for he comes straightway at Mr. Toots' legs, and 
tumbles over himself in the desperation with which he makes at him, 
like a very dog of Montar gi$.—DtcK.t.KS. 

Dog on it I A minced oath ( for ‘God damn it !’ )• 

Dog one’s steps *ltCT Follow close on one’s heels : e g. 

The sins of the wicked dog their steps and cry loudly against them. 

Dog-sleep 15 . ’Wtl 15 A light sleep broken by the 

slightest noise. 

Dog-ttred Ptf Extremely tired. 

Dog WStoh [Naaticatl Sltl^CS sffBt A watch of two hours of 

which there are two, the first being from 4 to 6, and the second from 
6 to 8 o’clock P. M. 

Dog’s meat’prfl^rtyf ; Wflr eg fgan Coarse meat ; 

scraps and refuse sold as food for dogs. [ and beer. 

Dog’s noss <S 7 .sr^tH ^ a kind of mixed drink composed of gin 

Dogs of war jpicg? arfifwto, Horrors 

of war, such as, slaughter, conflagration, famine, and the like : e g. 

And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side, come hot from hell. 

Shall, in these confines, with a monarch’s voice. 

Cry “Havoc'' and let slip the dogs of war.— S haki spears. 

Ddloe far Niente ( Itahau ) wapi Sweet doing-nothing, plea- 

sant idleness. 

Dole out stg am wfinri cwi ; wfinri or«rt ; swtar ^ Deal 

out in small portions ; distribute ; bestow : «. g. They accordingly doled 
out supplies to him very sparingly. — M acaulay. 

DtHUeedey Book— A book consisting of two volumes, formerly kept in 
the exchequer under three different locks and keys, but is now kept in 
the Record Office. It was compiled by order of William the Conqueror 
containing a survey of all the lands in England, their ownership, value 
Ac. The date of the survey is 1086 

Domeatio urohitaotare «rttitiT-yt*rsT The architecture of mansions, 
dwelling-houses, cottages, Ac. 

Domestio economy ’ittflPiaTH, >ix?i!inni ^ 

The principle of thrifty house keeping : r. g. She was tmn very 
bu^ being left by her husband in charge of domestic economy. 
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Domineer over ( ’srrsfirT •ari^ ^ ’HI Lord it 

over treat harshly e, It is mean to do/nineif over those in your 
power —Me M or die. 

Domiaie Sampson afWf^snt^TCfl^ A village schoolmaster. After a 

poor, modest, scholarly village schoolmaster in Sir Walter Scott's 'Guy 
Mannering.' 

Done in a oornor f'S Done secretly e. g. They foolishly thought 

that their consultation might not oo^e out as everything was done in 
7 i o) ner, [ quite unable to move further on. 

Done up Exceedingly weaned e. g. He is now done vp and 

Don’t count your chickens before they are hatohed [ Prove) b ] 

^ff:^ ^ff«r ; ^rrcf ^^tirr^ (AM cm f^'S^W 

Don’t halloo till you’re out of the wood ICoUoquid] 

sfl Do not exult till you are quite ou|uf 

danger. 

Don t hurry, Hopkins ors fix's fim 

A satirical reproof to those who 

art not prompt in their payments. 

Doom to 5fce ) Sentence to ; condemn to • e. g. These 

Nagabond*) were arrested and Joo/nei to tortures of the most horrible 
kind. — M oTi rv. 

( V» Door-tree ^ ^ ^ifcT The wooden bar of a door to secure it 

it night from intruders Also, a door-post. 

Dorcas society A ladies’ association for 

miking and providing clothes for the poor . e* g. About a year ago 
th ‘ ladif'i of the 5i»< rety at our cl. ch made up a large quantity 

uf blurts, trousers, and socks — M Adelbr. 

Doric land — (rreece, Dons being a part of C»reece. 

Doric reed Pastoral poetry. 

Dormant partner firca? 

A partner who takes no share in the active business of 
a < nnpany or partnership, hut is entitled to a share in the profits, and 
s'l >ieLt to a shire in the losses [t/. Sleeping partner ]. 

I \) Doss-house ^ A cheap lodging house 

where the poorer classes sleep on straw beds. 

Dot and carry cqrc^if fifTrr^ ) jpjg • 

«r-f«PsfiT iitein ( in addition ), set down the 

units and carry over the lens to the next column. 

Dot down Take down notes of e. g. He would det dow% 

these things in his pocket -book. 

Dote on or upon l.ove to excess eg. (0 How foolishly 

do we t/tdi ttpon this world ' (j) What dust we dote on when *lis man 

wc love * — PoiT. 

Datterol or Ddttral JipBil T« s *n[C» ^ A 

doting old foot : an old man easily cajoled. 
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(A) Double C55T^t? ^ySJ ^\Cfi A person who exactly or 

nearly resembles another in appearance. 

Double aorostio A species of enigma, in which words 

art* to b'j gue'^sed whose initial and final letters fotm other words. 

Double and twist Add one thread 

to another and twist them together. 

Double dealing Tfl Hypo- 

critical practice ; the profession of one thing, but in practice the doing 
of mother i. This young lady was quite above double dealing i 
'^lu* had no mental reservation. — M. I'.dgewokth. 

Double Dutch eW, Cirt^l ^ Gibberish, 

jargon, or a foreign toni^ue not under'jtoid by the hearer. 

Double entendre fPr. Doobl ong-tongdr) ^ 

An ( mii\t)<|ue ; a word or phrase with two meanings, — usually more 
rr irclcvcnt e. An agreeable old gentleman , ..had a certain 
procli\’it\ i jwarJ 3*< BrougutoN. 

Doublefaced Treacherous ; deceitful. [ doubled. 

Double feast «?:•?; A feast on which the antiphon is 

< \) Double first —In the first class both of the classical and mathema- 
tical final evammntion in the U niversity of Oxford: of the classical 
and mathematical triposes in the l"ni\ersily of Cambridge. 

Double- hearted 

Having a fal^e heart ; treacherous ; deceitful : 

I . g. It is indeed very danjei ous to put faitn in d utble-henried per^Dns. 

Double lines "sTfs ’S (In fdoyd’s publications), a record i)f 

accidents and losses < . g One morning the subscribers were reading 
the **dt)'fbh' hrr\\ and among the losses was the total wreck of the 
identical ship. — (3i d \sd ni w MnglnM) 

Double-locked ^ U?\ Locked with two 

locks or bolt«. ) Locked bv two turns of the key, as in 

very few locks but many novels [ the complement of men. 

Double-manned 5 ? tfr^f Furnished with tw ice 

Double-meaning Deceitful. 

Double-minded man A man whoic- 
roind wavers between two courses of action; a fickle-minded man 
e, g", A dint hie •minded man is unstable in all his ways.— BlRi.E. 

Double or quite c^ •nci ntfiiOT 

CBTStH f5|f3 ^ I [This expression is 

used in gambling when a stake cine is either to become double or be 
reduced to nothing, according to the issue of a certain chance] 

Double shufBe A low, noisy dance. 

Double up h'old up : c g. The piece of paper was at first 

doubled up and then wTitten upon. 
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Double upon [ Mthtarv ] Inclose 

between two fires. [ air-space between them. 

Double window — A window having two sets of glazed sashes with an 

Doubt of ( Question of; suspect of z. 

Trials permit me not to tii}u6t of the separableness of a yellow tincture 
from gold. — Bo\i e. 

Dove-tail into ( cwem Fit in nicely. 

Down ( or Oat ) at heels 5 :^, Shabby, slovenly, in a poor plight : 

e. I am almost out at Shakespe vre. 

Down, down ^C5 ^ Come down, or go down. 

Down in the mouth or dumps [ Colloquiil ] 

Low-spinted ; chop fallen • depressed ; de]ected ; mortified . L g. He 
IS all i in / /? mnnth because he has failed in the examination -w 
MlM(»rdie 

pown on ( or upon i ono*a luck [ CoVoq^nal 1 5»WT5ft^. 

In ill luck , very unfortunate i* g I wouldn’t turn you away, Alan, 

if you were do-vn u 1 vnur /vjA’. — 'STfivaV’^ov Dejected ; 

disp-ritcd g. The order for their execution arrived, and they were 
t/irivn upon fhi\i lucL — R^ voE. 

Down the country cn 

0\^ fkfC^ Towards the sea, or towards the’ part where the rivers 
discharge their waters into the ocean e g. He went do^vn the counti r. 

Down the sound Towards the sea . in 

the direction of the ebb-tide e, g The L^at was cast adrift, and it 
floated doii n tht sound. 

Down the wind In the direct’ in of, and moving 

witli the wind e i*- Hirds fly swiftly lo'icn the oind ^ — WEBsTt < 
«l2|3fg Decaying * declining ; in d stale of decay. 

[ ObsoUde ] He went do'vn tnc leind still.— L’E sTRXNOE. 

Down to ( So far dowm as • even : o. g ^ There 

were men who would have sent whole nations forth to perish, dovn 
io the baby at the breast. — Du kfvs. [ fr > ti tow n 

D>wa to the country Away into the country 

Down with vn . ^Ttfe51 CV^f Throw down j down • put 

down used in energetic commands e g (t) Down with the palace, 
hre it.— D rviisn, (2) **/'> ne»* 'lei/n him,’* cried Astur —Macaulay. 

Down with the ( or one's) dust [Slang ] 6tvl 

Deposit the cash .pay down the money e g My lord, quoth the 
presently deposit your hundred prrunls in gold, of else no going 
hrmre all the days of your life . The abbot douni with hi^ d 
and glad he escaped ^o, returned to Reading. — bui-LiR. 

Dowq with your money f Colloqm^d ] cv«f, Cftv ^ Lay down 

your money, pay »t down e g Dan'l bandy words*; down with vour 
nioniv and leave the place at once. 
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Downright Dunstable .. 3riir-c^»?6Tlfir5 ^ Very blunt, 

plain speaking ; If this is not plain speaking, there is no such 

place as downright J^aws/aWr.— Scott. 

(A) Downy cove [5/aw^] c^rt^ A knowing fellow, up to every 

dodge. 

Dowse on the chops Blow onHhe face. 

Doxy ft® ; a?(^^ * ^ A baby . a plaything ; a paramour. 

Doyen ( ^TPPTtC^lJ ) From a celebrated French painter of . 

that nao'e. a pupil of \'an Loo • c. g. VV, C. Bonner jee was known 
as the Doyen of the Calcutta Bar. 

Doyleys A small cloth used to cover dessert plates. 

Doze away ^ Pass away or spend irf 

drowsiness or laziness , e. g. He dozed own* his time. 

D P or Doin. Proo [Latin, Domtts Procernm]--The house of Lords. 

Dr Dodipoll ^ Any man of weak intellect, a dotard. 

Hence, the proverb, wtsc as Dr, Dodipoll, meaning *not wise at all.* 

Draconian code ^TPn[1 A very severe law. [ Draco was an 

Athenian law-maker. Every violation cf a law in this code was made 
a capital offence. ] 

(A) Draft on Aldgate or on Aldgate pump ^ 

^1 A worthless note of hand ; a fraudulent draft or money 

order. 

Drag in by head and ahouldera ^\H\ CM 3 

TfTl Draw in forcibly or violently ; brin^ in 
quite abruptly and unnecessarily - r. g. We have enoujjh to do to 
think of ourselves in those days, without dragging tn the absent hv 
' tWr and shoulders , — Florenti: Makr\ \'i. 

Drag in neck and crop— Same as Drag in by head and shoulders 

Drag on ; ?tC3 B^\ Move heavily j go on 

lingeringly • e, g. So the hours dragged on heavily enough.— Du kens. 

Drag out CM3 Draw out by main force • e, g He 

drnggrd him out by the collar, and held him at arm’s length. — 
Di( Kr.vs. . [ petticoats to trail in the dirt 

Draggle-tail ^ ; cM^nn t A slut ; a woman who allows her 

Dragon’s teeth ^sRMsTs 'Stft 3i^srtc»nr ftsr ; Seeds of 

future destruction [ Cadmus, the founder of Thebes so the Cireek 
legend sa>s, having killed a fearful dragon, sowed it. teeth in the plain, 
from which sprang up a large number of armed men, who killed one 
another excepting five, who became the progenitors ol the Thebans ] : 

. French Clinton plunged headlong into the abyss, and orders 
went forth like so mdL.r\y',lragon’s tut It sown by a finaocial Cadmus. 
—Mrs, Linton. 

Drain ot Nasi Exhaust of • empty of ( wealth, resources, or the 
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like) : e. In the name of free trade India is drained every year 
of its chief resources. 

Drain one’s self Exhaust one’s own strength or 

resources ; e. g. He hSs drained himsdf by overwork. 

Drain the cup C^l Empty the cup, or clear it of liquor, 

by causing the liquor to drop or run off slowly. 

Drain the oup at a breath vfi'iF ^ ^ 

Drink off all the wine in the cup or glass without once taking 
breath • e. g. The drunkard was so eager for a drink that he drained 
the Cup at a breath. 

Drain the oup to the dregs \IJ ter ally] -'TraifT® TOT? vS^TtfSf 

^^1 Drink out*of a cup or tumbler till the very dregs are taken 
oil. [ Metaphorically ] Suffer or undergo 

the utrnost of grief, sorrow, misery, pain, &c. : e, g. Cranmer had not 
>et expiated his personal offences against the Oueen and her mother, 
and he was yet to drain the cap of humiliation" the dregs. — FgorDE:, 

Dramatic unities — According to Aristotle's rules of tragedy, one catas* 
trophe, one locality, one day. 'Fhe French plays strictly follow these 
rules. 

Dramatie personae [Latin] The 

ciiaracters of a drama or plav, or of actual transaction : e. g» The dra- 
ntafts per\jnu* were nobles, country gentlemen, justices of the quorum, 
\ L\ — Exi; L I s 1 1 Newspaper. 

Drat’am — An oath, contracte'd for (hid drat/e them. 

Draught horse ?1 c?t?l A horse employed in drawing 

lt>ads, ploughing, N:c , as ' distinguishuJ from a saddle horse or 
carnage horse. 

Draught net iJW A seine or hauling net. 

Draught of Thor *5t^l rhe ebb of the sea. [ ploughing, Nc. 

Draught OX An ox employed in hauling loads. 

Draw a bead on or upon [ \m m int m ] ( ^ 

Take aim at. 

Draw a blank mm nrs?1 Be unsuccessful 

in the drawing of a lottery e g. Some ot the spectators dtev blanks 
and others gamed prizes — M \i 

Draw a bow •fucv^l Discharge an arrow from 

a bow by drawing and letting go the string e. g. **l>ra'iv yonr 
tight, cunning man, ' said Geisler tauntingh. 

Draw a comparison Compare e. g- A fair cvmpjn- 

may be dra'ivn between Shake speaie and Kalida^. 

Draw a conolusion h'orm some definite opinion : e g. 

The accounts were cont^adictoiy, and no certain ioncluston could be 
draTi^n from them,— F rocdk [ it contains. 

Draw a corer ?tr?? ¥?1 Clear a,cover of the game 

Draw a curtain f? 5 l ^ 
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^ Cause a curtain to slide or move, either in 

closing or unclosing • shut out of sight, or expose to view : e* g. Night 
draxvs the curtain, which the sun withdraws, — Hi!(RBERT. 

Draw a distinotioa Distinguish : e.g. You are required 

to draiv a distinJton between an ‘abstract’ and a ‘concrete’ term. 

Draw a farrow orsfrt ; eftri ^51 Plough or draw a 

plough through a field so ab to make a furrow. 

Draw a lino between ( sfc^? Define 

the limit so as to show clearly the difference between ; draw a distmC' 
tion between c g. Nob »dy thought of dra'iving a line between those 
who ought to be allowed to sit in the House of Commons and those 
who ought to be shut out.— M acmji \y. 

Draw a parallel JfrjSf Of Show a similarity. 

Draw a pereoa 

Klicit information cleverly from a 
person which lie did not wish t > give e. g The Hon’ble member pat 
the questu)n m the council in order to dniw the responsible in mister. 

Draw & picture Form a p irtrait or image c, g» The Kmperor 

one day took up a pencil which fell from the hand of Titian who wa^ 

then w.i, hi-* /^/t — Frkemw, ^*1^ Give a description 

< . g. The pii ’ dirwn of him in early life by the Scottish historians 
is highly caoiivatmg,— I r\ iN(r. 

Draw a prize Opg Be successful in the 

drawing of a lottery e, g, in the general lottery, Mr. M. drew 
'he /.tg/iest pt tee. 

Draw a red herring across the path 

Try to divert attention from the main 
ijtiestion by siime sidc-i- -••I' l. [“ A red herruig drawn across a fus'-* 
path destrriys the s^ent and sets the dogs at f4inlt.” — Brewer. J 

Draw a screw ’tteni Draw a salary : r. g He% 

a reporter un the “New'^’ , and dra'ies a handsome ,\crtw — Besvni. 

Draw a voilover ^ Ofe?ll Conceal 

from public view 1 . g, <>eer the private sufterings of Aurangzeb we 
'/ xtu ; but history records with pain the injury he did to the 
Mughal emf'ire and to his cc-religionists in general. — K. C. Dutt's 

( I 1 Mil \ 

Draw about c^^ Drag about. 

Draw after ^?1 Produce; bring on • War 

draw^ after ,t a train of calamities. [Be attended by 

Draw along w.v Drag along. 

Draw amiss fW'-( Follow scent in the wrong 

direction. 

Draw an inference Form an opinion or judgment : 

e. g. One thf\jence loay be dru7vn from this anecdote.*«M \(*AUL\V. 
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Draw aside Move to one side ■. e. g We drew asid, 

to let the coach pass by. 

Draw back Receive back, as duties on goods for exporta- 
tion. *151, W^*tir ?«51 Recede ; withdraw : e. g. Though 

a^ain and again on the verge of a rupture with his sister*in-law^ he 
drew hack at the last moment. — Fkoude. 

Draw blank fsffirs 

^3|1 ^ Send the hounds into a cover to 

frighten out a fox, but find no fox, ^ 

^f5p3 ?e!It Take out a lottery ticket with a blank 
number ; [hence] get no prize 

Draw breath ^m\ Hold life .-live e. Indeftl 

he was one in whom the ancient Koman honour more appeared than 
in any that drew brcith in Italy. — L amu 

Draw-bridge c^ r? 

A bridge so constructed that a part of it may be temporarily removed 
or drawn aside, to allow the passage of vessels. 

Draw outs gfsri Draw lots, as of paper. \c., cut of 

unequal lengths e, The sailors then decided to dfitw tu/s in 
order to ascertain which of them should give his life to be food for 
the rest. 

Draw down ^^1 Kliclt , produce ; bring down e. 

He was so varied and ludicrous in his exe^ ’ition of the scene, that he 
drew down thunders of applause. — I rvimv 

Draw forth Xtfini Khcit • raise . e g. To the coahtlon 

he alluded in language which diew A r//. tumultuous iipplause from hts 
followers. — Macaul w. 

Dr»vr from ( cwp{ f^i ) ■ajia ?91ll ?! Derive 

from ! deduce from ; infer from . e. g. (i) We do not dra'v the moial 
lessons we might from history. — B okk.f. { 2 ) One inference max be 
drawn from this anecdote. — M xcxulax . 

Draw In ®Tf^1 819!I1 Pull in ; retiact withdraw 

e g. The rider has dramn tu the reins of his horse, stcalf#* ; 

Entice ; inveigle e g The simple vilU. l«s were readily 
drawn tn and the conspiracy was strong. — McMo«D1e. 

Draw in one*a horns [ CoHo-iuial ] ^ T51. 

’fl STfl Withdraw one’s boastful words or arrogant pretensions, 

restrain one's ardour e. g. So they drrw tn their horns, meaning 

to put them forth again, should it be necessary — M otley. 

Draw in ona*a aaiU *n^ ntf^l fffln Collect 

one’s sails , not to venture in any venture on board a ship. 

Draw intoroat «It» ^ V *Wll j ^ W Produce or gain 

interest , entitle one to receive interest. , 
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Draw it fine Be too precise. 

Draw lots WfsT?n CVtH f^l^I 'rake tickets out of a box or 

wheel, one after another, to determine which amfpng a number should 
gain the prize or do something : e. (i) They Vrira- lots with other 
fighting men for their share of the booty. — Dickens. ( 2 ) If we 
draw lots, he speeds. — 6 h iKCNpEAKE. 

Draw near or nigh Approach : e. (i) The day of the 

examination was drawing ntgh, ( 2 ) When the crisis of his fate drew 
^iigh, there was a reaction.— M ac \ i l\v. 

Draw not your bow till the arrow is fixed [Proverb] ^1 

ft's ^ Have everything ready before you begin. 
Draw off m'8?r| Withdraw ; retire : g. It was 

thought dangerous to push on, and the army drew off. 

Withdraw ; abstract : i • g* Those who i-pend their early years in 
frivolous amusements find it hard in alter years to draw off their rnind*» 

from them, ^SVi\ Takeout : r. g, lUdrew off a gallon 

of wine from the cask. 

Draw on or upon Allure ; entice : e, g. The reluctant may 

be drawn on by kindness and caresses. Occasion ; cause 

e. g, “lender colour of war, which either his negligence drew on, or 
his practices procured, he levied a subsidy.” Incur on , 

bring down upon . e. g. None draw upon themselves more displeasure 

than those who deal in political matters. — Aoni^oN. C5^ 

Get money from ( any source ) by issuing 
cheque:> or other means • e. g I shall be ablgto live pretty well without 

drawing upon my mother.— 1 H \ckerav . (C^R f^S) 

Coiled .materials from : c, g. He has drawn loo largely ufon official 

papers. — Dk yriN( ev. Approach; come near. c. 

There were a lew more outbreaks as the winter drew / /i.— K m(.m i. 

Di^aw on one’s imagination Collect 

materials from one’s imaginative facultie'^ ; make imaginative or King 
statements : /. g He was bent on bringing some charges against his 
antagonist, and ne thought of fas imagination {or a few 

facts. 

Draw on one’s memory c^R C5gt Try to renu mber 

a thing : e. g. For the moment he torgot the names of his assailants, 
and he did his best to draw on his memory, but without success. 

Draw one’s (or a) bow at a venture [ Colloquial ) f5«T 

■*lRrrf^ C^R ^l C^R ■^511 Do or speak something at 

random or without due consideration or thought of the probable result 
r. g. '*And your mother was an Indian, '' said f-ady Jane, Jravting 
her bow at a lenture^'^Myis, I.into?!. j 

Draw oae*B breath fs(tr»i w c?F8ii Breathe . e. g. He fancied 

that he ahouid be able to dfavt hn breath mo:e freely in a soutliern 
cliiaate.— Macaulay^ 
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Draw one’a eye-teeth Take the conceit out of a per- 

son • make one suffer los« without seeing the manoeuvres by whicli it 
was effected . 1 guess these Yanks will get thctr tyc^tcclh 

if they don't look sharp. — DiZoM*s New Amekic a. 

Draw out Kxtract . g They draw out wine from 

the juice of the vine. Lengthen; prolong: t, g. He 

drc'io out his lemarks to a great length, — M cMordis. ^‘41 

Spread ^ or extend by beating r. g. Gold may be drawn out at 
pleasure. Unsheathe t*. g. He drew nut his sword and 

would have killed himself. — B ibi.e Cause to be 

declared or brought to light e. g. The counsel by judicious ques- 
tions drow several facts from the witness. ( 

^?11 Induce (one) to give out his thoughts g* (i) Attempt*^ 
are olten m ide to draw out the Prime Minister. — Mt Mokdie (2) 
And even the old friends of her father who tried to draw her out could 

seldom e.xtract more than a Yes or No, — M ac aulay, 

Detach or separate from the main body. 

Arrange in battle, protract. 

Draw out of ( ) ?fC-5 Withdraw or retreat from • 

e. g, (i) She was a coquette, and devised means to draw out of her pro- 
mise. {2) rile builder tried to </ra:v' out of his contract. — Mt Muruie. 

Draw over ( vr:^ cn c^^ Persuade 

or induce to forsake the opposing party ar» ** join one's own party r, if. 
Some ma>-be urj^vn over by interest, others by persuasion. 

Draw rein Slacken speed, stop. i\g, I-anfrey 

rein at the door. — M rs. Lintiin, 

Draw tears from Make(cme) ed tears or weep 

e. g. The miserable plight ot the woman and her supplications dtt u 
tears from the gentleman. 

Draw the cork ^^1 Give one a bloody nose. 

Draw the King’s picture c^rfV Coin false wone) . 

Draw the curtaiu CWS^I <11 Close the curtan. 

over an object, or remove it. f Hence, ^ 

Hide or disclose an object. ^1 C*W ^51 Begin cr close a 

performance. 

Draw the line [Coilo^uia/l c^R fwf? UiiW hi\ a 

limit ; impose a restriction lievond which it would be impolitic to go 
e, g. lie was utterly unprincipled but he drvjf the i^ne at blackmail 
r , he would stop short at blackmail* he would not blackmail anyone. 
~Brku ek. 

Draw the long-bow \CoUoqaial\ 

Exaggerate • make extravagant statements : i\ g> Then he went Into a 
lot of particulars! and i began to think he was d fan mg the IcngdhKc. 
—Howells. 
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Draw the nail Abj>olve oneself 

of a vow. (From a custom in Cheshire of registering* the vow by 
driving a nail into a tree and then of canceling or retracting the 
same when occasion arises by withdrawing the nailh 
Draw the aword Pull the sword out of its sheath ; 

unsheathe the sword Make war. t\ U) It was no doubt 

a wonder to many how the South African republics daied to 
the sword against the English. f2) If he had dntvn the sword 
against the crown, he had drjwn it only in defence ot the Church. — 
Macaulay. ^ v ^ ^ u. 

(To) Draw the teeth of fo 

deprive of the opportunity of doing mischief. 

Draw the wool over [Colhqma!] C 5 TC^ west, lihndfold, impose 
on, deceive : e. The sorcerer knows how to draw the wool over the 
gaping throng. 

Draw to Attract to t\ g. He dicw fres)^ 

students to his lectures by the attractions of his Wit. his arguments 

and last, but not the least, his unrivalled cook and cellar.— Kingsi i:v. 

(CVi^ 53?11 Feel attracted to e. (i) By degrees 

he felt himself her. (2) The man is su genial that I dicu 

to him at once. — M cMordib. 

Draw to close W Approach towards the end t g. The king's 

life was drowmg to a M \i \\ L\\. 

Draw to a head ® 3 l Begin to suppurate, ripen • 

The boil drawing to a head, a surgeon was called in to perform the 

necessary operation. [Figuratively] 

Mature, approach the time for action . e, g‘. The plot was dis- 
covered before it had drawn to a head^ and the plotters were duly 
punished. 

Draw together 4^3 ^ YSUI Collect in one place, or be collected. 

Draw up m c^rrsi <1 Pull up the 

reins; stop the vehicle e g. (i) By sunset they reached the end 
of theT journey, and drew up before the stately portals of King 
Menelaus.— H wbll slop Carriages will not be allowed to Jro'ti 
up on the line of route alter 2-30 P. M.— F, L. H vllidav. , 

5 Tt^ C^r®n Raise ; lift eg. (i) Then advising her to drjiw up 
the window to keep the cold air out he mounted tlie box, — OlCKEN'^. 
(2) In default of ladders, the men of the 09th let down a rope, and he 
was lip unhurt. — Kayb. (3! He ordered the bridge com- 

municating with the vessel to be druwn up, — .Smili:n 
B ring near • e. g. Draw your chair up to the table.— I)i<Kr\s. 

^ Arrange in battle arra> e g. (i) The general 

drew up his men in five lines three deep, (i) Nelson dri^ up his war 
ships opposite Alexandria.— M cMordik. (3) Wc filed the strecft, 
though a long ooe^ and though we were drawn up in double- file.~DK 
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Quincey. CWI Draft ; compose, in due form : e. g, 

(1) 1 drew up the state of my affairs in writing. — Defob. (2> The 
petition was not i/raiv»t u^withvmuph facility of style. — Macaulxy. 
(3I Their business was to dram up the acts on which the Estates were 
afterwards to deliberate.-— Macaulay. (4) They shall be made an 
example of * draw up the warrants. — Dicke.vs. (5) A scheme to this 

effect was drawn up by Bishop Williams. — Green. ^TTSl 

Rear oneself up with a proud and majestic demeanour : e g. He 
drew up his haughty head and poured forth in deep and sonorous 
tones the lofty language of inextinguishable hope. — Macaulvy. 

Draw upon— See I^aw on. [ and cut in quarters. 

Drawn and quartered ^^1 Drawn in a sledge 

Drawn battle. Drawn game ^ ifl 

A b ittle or game from which both parties withdraw without either 
party having won the victory ; a battle or game equally contested : /. g, 
(II The battle of Chiltian walla is said by KngKsh historians to have 
\r^er\ a dr iwn b ttfU ( 2 I If we mike a drawn ginne of it, every 
iiritish heart must tremble. — Addi>*on, [ to be poured on food. 

Drawn batter Butter melted and prepared for use as gravy, 

Drawn fox Mi, A cunning fellow. 

Drawn game-rSee Drawn battle. 

Draw water with a sieve ^ ^ Act in a futile 

manner. [ a man-of-war. 

Dread naught srt^ Fearless or intrepid person ; 

Dream away, out, or through ^ ^ CVMI 

Pass in reverie or inaction • spend in idle vagaries : e. g. (i) 
I am sorry to find that you dream away your days. (2) How foolish 
I't he to dreifn through life. I3) Why does An* iny dream out his 
hours ? — Shakespeare. 

Dream of vea OfMl Experience sleeping vi sion s of : e, g. Last night 
I dreamed of my departed mother. MC?t3 ^3^ ; Wl Think of 

even in dream ; imagine : /. More things are wrought by prayer 

than this world dreams of* — Tennyson. 

Droftm on wn nw emu -w wi 

Think idly ; indati;e in wild reveries : .. g. (f| He lay on a worn* 
out mattress and ^rriiR«/ «M lakhs of rupees, (i) T'-»y i/rr.m ea in 
a course of reading, but not diafestinff.— -L ocke. 

Drench with ( ceisnu*! 'SV'f •TtK fW ) 1»wf tjI Wet thoroughly with ; 
saturate with : e. g. (i) He was drtncktd vitA rain to the skin. f2) 
The water was restrained by a dam and the whole plain drtHthtd 

vith it. ^ 

(A) Dresden ahepherdees «ltffe n wnH A girl dainty in 

dress and appearance [ horse. 

Dress S horse down Curry, rub and comb a 

Drese S Shtp *r8W ^ Ornament a ship with flying 

colours : e. g. Sailors dres$ their ships on Chrisrmas>day. 

19 
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Dmm • wound 'UQTt>t **11^ <lt^ ^ ^«d CleanK a wound 

and apply to it medicaments : e. /. The surgeon cut open the tumour 
and dresssd th^ wound. 

Dreaa-oirole %!r%tnnr cat^ The part of a theikre (usually the first 
gaUery ) set apart for the rich in evening dress. 

D#a«s ore er>Tf^ <rtl[ ^ *m<C^ ▼cn ^ Break up, crush and 

powder any metal in its unreduced state in the stamping mill. 

Drew parade ^ ^tcis A parade in full uniform for 

_ review. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Drew rehearsal A private preparatory per- 

formance of a drama, opera, &c.. in costume. 

Dress one’s jacket (or hide) for one ofeiri, •sRta 

Give one a drubbing • beat one : €» g. I'll dress your jacket for you. 
The allusion is to dressing or dusting carpets by beating them with 
a stick. 

Dress up or out ^ Clothe pompously or elegantly ; 

as, to dress up with tinsel : e, g, 1 just now met your brother dressed 
lip in great style. — M cMordik. [ from head to foot. 

Dressed up to the nines Dressed to perfection 

Dressed in ( ^tfirsfOF ) Clothed in ; g. it did one's heart 

go^d to see him of a Sunday, dressed ft his best, so tall, so straight, so 
cheery, supporting his old mother to church.— Irving. 

Dressed up to the knooker ^ c^TWc^ Dre’ssed in the 

keight of fashion. 

(A) Dressing down cwe^l ; (Usually) a 

thorough good talking to. a lashing with the tougue • (also) a physical 
drubbing, a “hiding.” — B rewek. 

Drift in the streets fswi Be left 

in the streets a-begging without anv means to get on in the world : 
e, g. The poor man was seen drifting in the streets of the great city. 

Drift with the tide sill Float, or be driven along by a 

current of water : e.g. The vessel drifted astern with the tide. 

Drink deep Swallow deep ( a liquid ) : e, g. Drink 

deep or taste not the Pierian spring." [ unkindnc.'>s. 

Drink down IPH ^ ^ ^1 Keduce ; subdue ; as, to drink down 

Dcink in one's glass ^'S ^ To follow one's own bent. 

Drink in ^ W?n Make or receive in any inlet, 

Swallow up. fttJfpirt? dft9 Take in or receive, with- 
out any scruple or examination : e. g. The vulgar drank in these 

tales of their ferocity and audacity.— Macaulay. ♦tPl ^ 15 

^ am ▼n ? ortsi e[<t^ 

fSfpRS ar?1 wn Take into one's self by drinking, or as if by drinking ; 
receive and appropriate as in satisfaction of thirst : e, g. Song was 
the form of literature which he [Burns] had drunk in from his cradle* 

— J. C. Shairp. ft Absorb rain, &c., as dry land docs. 
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Drink like a fish •fftsitM *fts( ^ Drink abundantly. (As, man> lish 
swnn witli mouths open they appear to be continually drinking. 
— liEAiMovr and Flki'i irnu). 

Drink money, or Drink penny An 

allowance or perquisite^, given to buy drink ; a gratuity. 

Drink of { CSftsj SU5f aral Drink some portion if .i 
licjuid) : r. g. Take, Polyphemus, and driuk of this wire, now tiiat thou 

hast eaten of human flesh — H wej i.. ( C^RfVg *^5fy 

Swallow a liquid out of (something) g. (i) Ve shall dnnk ,>/ my 
cup. — B ible. ( 2) rhe> dnui'^ #;/* a stream. (3) Circe welcomed Odysseus 
with the same treacherous s nile, gave him to drink of the sar'iC cup, 
and struck him with her wMd in the same manner. — Hwell. 

Drink off etpsn l>rink the whole at a draiiglit. 

Drink one’s fill ^^4 ntst Dnnk to satiety. “ 

Drink one’s health. Drink the health of, or Drink to the health 

of sFtffss ’?t?r «i. 5{?i niif si^c'rfcsf ^ ^tjri 

Drink while expressing good wisfies for the health or welfare ot 
one , signify good will to a person by drinking e. (i) It was a gala 
day, and tlie^ drank to the headn ./their new king, (j) He gave them 
half a guinea a-piece to druik ht\ aenlih, and raise their dejected 
spirits — ( ioj i>sMi i II 

Drink one’s self drunk 5951 -wa 55 5ttr5 5t5n, 55 «rttc3 51tC5 

C55*5 5f^T51 5^51 ^"51 Continue drinking until one is quite drunk. 

Drink the cup of sorrow CSW Bear the burden of sorrow 

awarded to men or falling to their lot. (■., . Math, xxvl, 3y ; xx, 22). The 
allusion is also to the way of putting criminals to death in ancient 
times by poison like hcMnlock, as in the case of Socrates). 

Drink the waters Take medicinal 

waters, especiali> at a spa f. Annandale when he learned that his 
two accomplices had turned app’overs retired to Bath and pretended 
to t/riid tlu 'Mitii'rs. — 'SlKCWi.w', ( History of England ch, xvi ). 

Drink penny— See Drink money. 

Drink the others under the table 55T*ft555C5t^C55 5C«fj 5^0®! 

5^5519 f5C3f «ic*l5*tfl5 ^ 'Hf^Rl 55 ^C3 51^ Contiiiue drink- 
ing and remain comparatively sober a'ter tlie others have completely 
collapsed. . ^ 

Drink till all’e blue 55 5tfc« 559 5^af C551 5r5m 5^ 

*1ipj Continue drinking until ever> thing around one looks blue. 

Drink to 55T*tt5 'ef%5t55 ’Wl : 9^5 *ft5 551*ft5K ^t511 

5F11 • 551*1^ 55WC5 595 9t55l 5^ Salute in drinking j invite to drink 
by ririnking first , wish well to, in the act ot taking the cup ; t. g. (i) 
It was a practice of early gallants, who thus obtained- blood which they 
mingled with wine, and then droni to their mistresses —W’ bsster. 

(a) 1 drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo.*— SHAKSsrsARE, 
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Drink to tho dregs -sntft cwtrti-si’Tsw'ffinrtCBW 

^TtC^ Swallow up to the last drop including the sediment ; 
enjoy to satiety : e, g. Drink life's pleasure to the dregs and disgust 
win set in. 

Drink up *IH ▼finrt >pra^ Exhaust by drinking : e. g. 

The man has drunk up a pint of whisky at a draught, and is now 
quite helpless. 

TViwIr up tke Sea— Attempt the impossible. 

Drinking at Preomen’e quay ftRl ■ts^rfa and Drinking gratis^ 

[\t one time, porters and carmen calling at Freeman’s quay near 
London bridge,' had a pot of beer given them grads'^. 

Drinking bout Drunken revelry. 

Xii Hnlcing hoe na vHsr Drinking cups made of rhinoceros' horn 

(as supposed in the East to sweat if they contained any poison. In 
the North those made of narwhal tusk were held to counteract any 
poisonous effects)* 

Drire a bargain ’jfirTfi' fiiK ; "sirs cyrn Jiatrl yid Settle with 

difficulty the terms of the bargain. 

Drive a ooaoh-and-four (or a ooaoh-and-siz) through ( cvt^ fvp ) 

fkm VI VIVTl VT1 Break through, or avoid acting up to, the pro- 
visions of : e. g (I) You always told me that it is to drive a ceach-and- 
four through wills and settlements and legal things — Haggard. {2} 
You may talk vaguely about driving a coadt-and^six through a bad 
young Act of Parliament. — Dickens. 

Drive a good bargain ^ Wl Make an advantage* 

ous bargain ; exact more than is quite equable * e, Heaven would 
no bargain for its blessings drive, — Dryden. 

Drive a hard bargain ^ vrtvft vmw cvfsnil >wirt 

Wt Beat down the seller’s price and with great 'difficulty settle the 
terms of the bargain • get the highest possible profit in any transac- 
tion ; e. g. Although he had declined to receive money for his first 
poems, Byron altered his views and even learnt to drive a pretty hard 
bargain with his publisher. — Smiles. 

Driven nail in one*8 oofla,a ^tc« vl^ma ^ *1^ ilta 

49*1 Vlt Do something to hasten one's death or ruin. 

Drive a roaring trade csTcp Be doing a wry brisk business. 

Drive a thriviog trade C¥t*l3f*f ®irfl%sr ’ll FfsrFf Be doing a 

deal of profitable and prosperous business. 

DriV0 0 trade evtv viwrv Vl vtwfv Co’iduct a business : f. g. 

(1) The frarfe of life cannot be driven without partncrs.—CoLLiER. 

(2) The Laplanders drave a profitable in selling winds.— *B r£\ver. 

Drive elong vfinri Wtvi vfefi Go along by carriage. 

Drive at ( ▼« .- ^rfasrtii vtl Aim at • intend : e. g. 
ft) I listened attentively to his long rambling speech, but could not 
make out what he was driving at. — McMordik. ( 2 ) Let them there* 
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fore declare what carnal or secular interest he drove at. — South. 
JTWFtnr Strike at with fury : e. g. Horatius drove at the 

shield of Astur. 

Drive away Force or remove to a distance : 

expel • e. g. He drives them all atvny from the room and sits moaning 
by the bedside — Lyt iov. 

Drive back force back repel e, g. The enemy was driven 

bick at the point of bayonet. 

Drive before c^feirl nel e. g. The foe flew before them 

like chafT> driven hejore a stronq^ wind. 

Drive feathers or down %l 

51^51 PI ice feathtrs m a machine, whicli, by a current uf air, drives 

oil the lightest to one end and collects them by themselves. 

Drive forth cw E\pel. Force out ; 

chise out c g So slic iTought him to the stye, where they were con- 
fined toi^ether, and opening the gate dtove them all forth^ a herd of 
bristly swine. — Ha\1£LI. 

Drive in C?e?n ^ c? 9^1 Come or force m e. g. 

Drive HI the nail when it is hot. 

Drive into { Force or compel to 

move into ( g The captives were dmen ifi/u the cell at the 

point of the sword — M a(auia\. ( CVR ^ vftrCS 

^S’ll Be forced to move into c x' The ships had driven uUo shoai- 
witir having but 14 fathoms — Sol iiir\. 

thrive in^o a corner CVt*l ^f^rl Force ( r compel to move into a corner 
e, g 'I he people no longer employed were dn^cn away tntj holes and 
I ornery and eked out a vv retched subsisttnee by potato gardens — 

I^ROIDL vil^R n 5|1 SiUncL (a pers^ai) 

by some decisive argument e g This way of debating dtin^ei 
man info a corner, sci/es all the passes through which he can make an 
escape, and forces him to surrcndei at discretion. — A ddison. 

Drive off Depart by carnage . e. g. We droie ojf 

from the place in great haste. 

Drive on Hurry on preiipitately. 

Drive one mad Cl\^ I urn one mad make one lose 

one’s senses 'eg. If he stands there, lookmg calmly upon those 
who know his black and dasUroly heart, he wiUr/Mt# ihe viod,^ 
DlCKENSt 

Drive one*s pigs to market [ C<dloquial ] Snore e, gn We 

were startled on hcaiing an extraordinary noise, and in enquiry we 
were told ^hat the Colonel who had gone to ^leep. was dri\ mg bis ptg^ 
to mnrkeit 

Drive out cets Vlfini CTetl J CT'SIrt Ccmpcl or force to 

move out ; expel: e. g, {i) Vid^asagarat once drcievut the boy 
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from the school. (2) But he had played his cards ill ; he was drive t 
out aod took refuge in England. — Pboudb. 

Driver Bttr^pe (£/ cocker de FEvrope) — Minister of Louis XV whom 
the Empress of Russia styled the Due de ChoiseuI (1719*851, because 
he had spies all over Europe and thus ruled its political cabals. 

Drive tendem •fMWtPf ^ ^ eviP vfiral 

Drive a coach with the horses harnessed singly one before the 
othOT, instead of abreast : e g. He had already given up driving 
rjiu/em.— English Magazinb. [ its full length. 

Drive fhe nail home ipra ^>(1^ creri Force the nail down to 

Drive ihe ewine through the hanks of yam anrct^itir ^ 

Spoil what has been painfully done > squander thrift ( Alluding to the 
Gude wife's thrift or yarn wrought in the winter in Scotland being 
laid down by the barn*side to bleach and so exposed to damage from 
passing animals, such as a herd of pigs. ) 

Drive to Olrt vfwl ( evtv ttra ) Force or compel to move on 

to: e,g. (1) ^arcely had the ship been two days at sea, when she 
was driven by stress of weather to Newcastle.— Irving. (2) His 
fathn^ dying, he was driven to London to seek his fortune. — Swift. 

VfilSl ( CVWte ) Take to in a carriage ; e g. The 

coachman drove him to his own door. vfiWi ( CVWe ) Go 

to by carriage: e. g. We drove to the inn. ( CVf®! fVf ) 'TWP'R 

efice ’^*8 Wt Compel to take to : e. g. (i) These things combined 
to drive him to violence. (2) He was driven by'the necessities of the 
times fo rigour.— Kino Cmarles (3) If Castro dro^e him hos- 
tilities, the blood spilt in the quarrel lie on the head of that commander. 
— Prbscott. 

Drive to despeir cem Make ( a person ) give up 

all hopes and expectations: e.g. Driven to despair hv again had 
recourse to the Duke of Cumberland — Macaulay. 

Drive to one’s wits* end •nc’ntcr cwni Perplex utterly ; e. g. 

The riddle was so hard that I was driven to my voit^ end to solve it. 

Drive to the wall orerpi ciiil vjl ; vftal arert ,- «scv^ 

arg >19 Val Push or bring to extremities ; get mastery over : e. g. 
When the crush begins, the weakest are driven to the wall. 

Drive too many omnibnsee through Ten^le Bar 4V>icr 




Drive np ^1^ vfiwl ferl Arrive by carriage : e. g. We drove 

up to the ina. [consciously from one's mouth. 

Drivelling dotage Weak old age when saliva drops un- 

Drott d* Anbainefioi^taani n^iftc a i^i^ugg eat4)* t cf i rf A "right 

over alien’s proMrty" of the king of Prance (except that of the Swiss 
and Scots) which was not Anally abolished till 1819. 

Droo MToes (im fevt Encounter accidentally or casually. 
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(A) Drone among the bees An idler among 

the active* 

Drop a vetl over Conceal from t>ublic view. [ See 

Draw a veil ov’er ] : r. It will be proper for the historian to drop 
a vet/ over their sufferings.— T rollope. 

Drop an acquaintance c^\s[ ^ Cease 

inviting or visiting an acquaintance. [ The opposite is ptck up an 
acquaintance] [in speed during a race or sport* 

Drop a vessel csfln ^ ^PTTSfCV Ptf CV^n Beat down a vessel 

Drop anchor CV^I Moor. 

Drop asleep ^ F'all asleep unconsciously eg. It was late 

at night, and the boy dropped asleep. 

Drop astern [ Nautical^ sft^rsf PtStftrl ^ts?n Pass or move towards the 
stern ; move back e. g The ship dropped astern, srf^csnt c^if 
Slacken the speed of a vessel • r. g. 'fhe sailors dropped astern. 

Drop away V6?l Depart ; disappear : e. g. His so- 

called friends now began to drop away one by one. 

Drop by drop In small quantity. 

Dropdown {Nautical] 

Sail, row, or move down a river, or towards the sea : e. g. 
The sailors dropped down at full speed. 

Drop from the clouds ^ cvt^ tPl 

Come down from the heavens ; come trom quite an unknown place : 
e. g. The man looked in so unexpectedly that it seemed that he 
had dropped from the clouds. 

Drop in inpn ssrtftyi Appear quite unexpectedly : 

e. g, (I) As we sat together on the green grass conversing on various 
topics, a stranger dropped in (2> If he could drop in on Sunday 
week, he might go home the wiser. — Blackmore. <3) And if any- 
thing went wrong with Georgy, he would drop in twice or thrice 
in the day to see the little chap, and without so much as the thought 
of a fee. — Thackeray. 

(A) Drop in the buoket A very small quai»- 

tity or contribution, so small as not to be taken into account e g. 
h\ the meantime my wife breathed her last, but this was only a drop 
tn the bucket of misfortunes that w»erc in store for me. 

(A) Drop In one^a eye cert WR iff <hF ^ fe« Not exactly 

intoxicated, but having had quite enough. 

(Al Drop in the ooMn »r?CI WtfiRtl A very small 

quantity in a large body • a mere nothing as compared nrith some* 
thing under consideration : e. "The power, hoover, of the House 
of Commons, when least diminished, is as a dr»p i» th* octan, 
pared to that residing in a settled majority of our national assemtt/. 

(A) Drop of the orator (creature, as the Irish call it) ^ ^ A 
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little whisky or other spirits, being the •creature-comfort’ or a thing 
necessary for the comfort of the body, the grosser constituent 

of Man as opposed to the finer one, the Soul wliich is the vital spark 
of heavenly flame. 

Drop kick ft® ftc® ftl5c® *tf^ fff ®tftc® cf 

ftf A kick madeaS'the ball, dropped from the hand, rebounds from 
the ground. 

Drop letter *iaj ftfl CT cf STI Cff fft»f ft A 

letter to be delivered from the same office where posted. 

(A) Drop too much 'efa f i® ftattf Drink m a larger quantity : 

e. g He has taken a drop too much, i. t. he is intoxicated. 

Drop oB ( i|tf ftra ) *1^ Fall off | a tree ) : e. g. When mangoes 

are fully ripe, they drop off easily, ftefi Die : r. g. Many 

promising youths drop off in the prime of life, : '®®ff‘5 

fOU Withdraw ; disappear : t. g. (i) One by one his friends dropped 

o^.— T hackeray. *151 Fall asleep : e. g. Every time I drop- 

ptdofflot a moment, a new noise awoke me.—MARK Twain. 

Drop oat f^ fPW *f5l Cease to be in rank : r. g. Some of the 

soldiers were dis4bled by disease, and they dropped out of the ranks. 

Drop OOeae IftfClf fff:*l$ A drop curtain on which a scene is painted. 

Drop the oartain cft ®fion <¥*I1 End the 

tale ; close th e per f orma nce. 

Drop Uirotli^i fl fetll Fail of success, e. g. (i) If you do 

not pay more attention to the work you have undertaken, it is sure 
to drop through ( 2 ) The undertaking promised well, but it dropped 
through when Mohanlal left the town. — M cMokoik. 

Drop to erfSfl Descend. 

Dropping Are [MilUary'] CfT?l A consunt irregu- 
lar discharge of small arms. « 

Drop upon fit^ or^ fen Meet by chance ( when least expected ). 

Drown the ihiUer CCo//o?Kra/J nf®fiw ftntH Render unpalauble 
mixing too much water : e. g. I can’t take in this peg , the boy 
huu^drowued the miller. 

(A) Drowning man oatohes at a straw [Proverb] cntcg 
ffiic® fH, oitc® ntifftf «w 

gfgff gCl When a person is placed in a hopelessly 
desperate sitoatioo he tries to save himseir by any means he finds 
at hand.^ even when such means he knows to be quite inadequate : 
e g. Either because drovaning men will catch at straws, or he had 
really misplaced confidence in my abilities, this assurance seemed to 
comfort him a great deal.— -Norris. 

(A) Drag in tho markot Cf mm fftgtf ft gftfg ^ An article 
that IS sRleable ; a commodi^ for which there is no demand : 
*• fT* Watch guards and toasting‘>n>rks were alike at a discount, and 
^NMigw ware • drug m the saaribr.— O icssns. 
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<The) Oruid’a egg The wonderful eg^ as hatched by 

several serpents and buoyed into the air by their hissing. Its possessor 
was sure to prevail in every contest and to be courted by those in power. 
Pliny says he had seen one as a moderate*sized apple. 

Dram-head oourt-mertial»r?Jrt ^ nrtfipF ^ 

A court* martial called suddenly, or on the held. 

Drum Into np: Tp: Instil into by re- 

petition ' e.g, ! tried my best to drum the matter into ins viind. 

Drum out Drive out with shame. 

Dram up ^51 ^ Gather, or collect by going round 

with a drum. e C5ll ^ Collect by the exeftise 

of influence and exertion. 

Drumstioks ^^9 f.cg^. (The leg of a cooked fowl is called drumstich)^ 

Drunk as David’s ( Davy 's ) sow — Ouite drunk as the wife of David 
Lloyd, a Welshman keeping an alehouse at Hereford, who was a sight 
like their sow with six legs as lying down in the sty to sleep, at which a 
visitor exclaimed, “well it is the drunkenest sow 1 ever beheld.’* 

Drunk as ohole— Intoxicated like the so-called notorious drunkard, who 
was the cobbler's wife of Linden Grove to whom Prior, the poet was 
attached. 

Drunk as a piper or fish Quite drunk ( referring to tKe 

fiddler at wakes, fairs itc. who used to be paid in liquor for pl^iying to 
the dancers ) : c. g. 1 he man drank c ' a pint of whisky at a draught, 
and is now as drunk ns a piper [Similar expression?, Drunk 88 a 
ltddl6r» drunk as a lord i m a dinner placing the guests under the 
table in a hopeless state of intoxication ) ]• 

Drunk with ( Intoxicate i with • maddened 

with : e, g. The nation wd*? dfunk uith joy and pride.—MACAULAY. 

Drunken Deddington Dead drunk. [ The proper name is a 

play on the word dead ] 

Drunken Quajrrol VT'5tSK«ni quarrel between people drunk with 

wine ; as, the drunken quarrels of a rake.— S wift. 

Dry as dust ( C^TC^C^l ) ^ i A heavy, plodding 

author, very prosy, very dull and very learned icferring to the 
fictitious **feverend doctor,' a learned pundit to whom Scott addressed 
the prefaces &c. of many of his novels ) • an antiquary. 

Dry blow 5!1 ^ Blow that did not draw 

blood. C secreting milk. 

Dry ( or dry up ) a oow cml Cause a cow to cease 

Dry oow ^ A cow not giving milk. 

Dry cupping ^ The application of cupping-glass 

without scarification of the skin. 

Dry ifsi !|1 C^tsT ♦tfl^ The distillation of 

subsUnces by themselves, or without the addition at 

Dry docAi; <n wrtWI WIWI ▼ft*! *ft A 
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dock from which the water may be shut or pumped out, so as to 
leave a ship dry for inspection or repairs. 

Dry goods ^*1?, Cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, 

ribbons, &c., in distinction from groceries. 

Dry light Pure:unobstructed. light. [ Hence J 

^ Clear, impartial view : e. g. The scientific man must 
keep his feelings under stern control, lest they obtrude into his re* 
searches, and colour the dry light in which alone science desires to see 
its objects. — C. Sharp. 

Dry lodgings aw anil 5a ( 'sfhftif ) 

Lodging taken only for sleeping purpose, meals being taken elsewhere. 

Dry messnre ■fytfi' ’If’f ( SSfCHa ) srUvft A measure of volume 

for dry or coarse articles, by the bushel, peck. See. 

Dry nurse CT ’IPi vatt HI A nurse tl^at 

does not suckle the child, (f'/f.) CT aT<f«H SsFSH *t<rt 

Inferior officer who instructs a superior officer in his duty. 

Dry-rot ^tcinil Hi Decay of timber converting its substance 

into dry powder. [ meats A'C. 

Dry-salter ■ShH Hi «S HUH-fncaFSl Dealer in drugs, dye-wood, dried 

Dry shave — Shave without soaping the face : (hence) to scratch the 
face, to box it and bruise it. cf Peter Pindar ; Great cry and little wool, 
Ep. I. 

Dry subjeot ^Ihh An uninteresting subject. 

Dry up *9CVHtCH mrl ,- VHI Deprive utterly of water or moisture. 

?8«1. .flcy HfCH y VT?H1 HTSHI Be deprived wholly of water : e, g. 

Rivers dry up by opening of the forest. — Kmerso.v. fHHtHiH 
VHI ; VtSH VHl Scorch or parch with thirst ; e. g. Their 

honourable men are famished, and their multitude dried up with 
thirst. — Bible. 

Dry up a oow —See Dry a oow. 

Dry wins fnlHtHiftH HHT A wine in which the saccharine matter and fer- 
mentation were so exactly balanced, that they have neutralised each 
other, and no sweetness is perceptible -opposed to "sweet or fruity 
wine," in which the saccharine matter is in excess. 

Dub up OR Pay down the money ; "fork out Another form of 

dup i. e., do up. 

(A| Ouok*a egg [5fa»gl (•), ff|H Hi In cricket a score of o— 

t. no score at all. ( Hence > "To break one's duck's egg, or one’s 
duck" is "to make one run or more*. Zero, naught, nothing so called 
by schoolboys, because zero (o) lo<^s like a duck's egg : e, g. What 
did you get at the Arithmetic-examination r A duck's egg I think. 

Duy by or ftom (Hlftts) tW Owing ly : (i) a sum of five 

rup^ is due fy him. (3) Towards the close of the late reign, he had 
obtuned, in satisfaction an old debt dne to him from thp Crown, the 
grant of ao immense r^ion in North America.— MACAUbav. 
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Due to (TWte fsreiS) el, ^ ora Owing to : e. g. (ij A $um of 

five hundred rupees is due to him. (3i Towards the close of the late 
reign» he had obtained, in satisfaction of an old debt dm to him from 
the Crown, the grant of an immense region in North America. — 

Macaulay. Proper for : e g. It was due to 

the nation that all doubts should be cleared up — Macaxtlay. (TWW 

^ Oni Proper to be paid to or done towards : e. g. There 
are no thanks due to me, for it is a give and-take affair. — Dickens. 

; (C^t^ Occasioned by • owing to : 

e^ g (i) His prosperity is due to his honest diligence. (2\ This effect 
i^ due to the attraction of the sun and moon. — J. D. Forbes. (31 
Whatever I have done is due to patient thought —Newton. 

Duloe eat deaipere in Loco {IMm, Hor ice 4 Odes, XII, 28K ^ 

^ it is delightful 

to play the fool occasionally , it is nice to throw aside one's dignity and 
relax at the proper time. 

Daloe et deoorum eat pro Patria Mori [ Latin, Horace : 3 Odes, ii. 
13 ] WWII 'S ^ It is 

sweet and becoming to die for one’s rountrv. 

Dull as ditch-water [Conversational] As lifeless 

as water in a ditch ; cjuite irksome or uninteresting * e, g. What passed 
through hi:> mind was something like the following ; “Heigho 1 O Lord? 
/>«// tf? ditch^ 7 vati r ' Tins is m^ onl) jliday, yet ! don't seem to en- 
joy it j” — WVRRFN. 

Dull at ( CTPI ) fR ) Slow of under- 

standing (a thine) t* g> Ofdl ut classical learni g. — Til Vv kerav. 

Dull of ( CTPI ^ S.ow of action rf (anything) : 

<*. g. I’he people’s heart is waxed grobs, and their ears are dull of 
hearing — Bible 

Dull-aighted Having weak sight. 

DulFwitted Not smart. 

Dam viYimu09 vivamus While we li\e, let us enjoy 

life — the motto adopted bv Dr. Doddridge ( 170- - ' ). 

Dumb ague, or Dumb chill bjy A 

form of intermittent fever in the United States, w»hich has no well- 
defined '^chilL" ^ . . . 

Dumb dog [Co/toguud] ^ ^ A 

fellow who is unwilling to speak, or ’"e*nains taciturn, when he sh^ld 
speak out : e, g He will be afraid to tell them unpalatable truths. The 
minister will be a dumb Halliburton. 

Dum 0ola iLaio /.u/,)— While single or unmarried 

Dam«piK>,«pero(/.a0^4W’m While I breathe I hope- 

motto of Viscount Dillon. 

Dumb fooild or ftmndlar Confuse greatly. 
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Dumb Ox, or Dtimb Ox of Oolog&e— A playful name of St* Thomas 
Aquinas, the prince of scholastic theologians (1226-*1274) so ratted 
from his excessive taciturn disposition. 

Dumb show Pantomime. 

Dunib waiter— > A piece of dining room furniture fitted with shelves to 
hold glasses, dishes and plate. So called because it answers all the 
purposes of a waiter and is not possessed of a tongue. 

Dan in tho mire One in di!»tress. [To draw Dun out of the 

mtre is to help one out of distress or assist when things are at a 
standstill. The allusion is to an old h'nglish game with a log of 
wood called Dun (formerly* cart-horses iM^T\ into the mire is to be pulled 
out. Each does all he can to obstruct the others and as often as 
possible the log is made to fall on some one's toes— Brewer. [ cf Koineu 
& Juliet, i, 4,] 

Durance vile, or Vile durance Irksome 

duress ; hateful imprisonment • v 

In durance vtle here must 1 wake and sleep, 

And all my frowzy couch m sorrow steep — liUKVs 

Durante bene plaoito {Lat *) — During good pleasure. 

Durante xninore state (Lat.) — During minority. 

Durante viduitate (Lat.) — During widowhood. 

Durante vita fLaM— For life. 

Daring good behaviour Ttc«i ^5 

^ ^511^ qfi? During the integrity and fidelity of 

official conduct* 

Oust and ashes '8 *1^*1 I'.niblems of death ?c rnortalitv. 

Dust one's jacket ( or coat ) for one prenl (live cue 

a sound thrashing (allusion to dusting carpets JSre. by b( .iting thi m 
with a stick). 

t The ] Dostman has arrived CSCSIWS jpni Bed time for chihlren 

who rub their eyes as if dust wjs in them. [A similar expression is — 
"The Sandman is about] ” 

Dutch suction ffSw ^Isitv. fwsl «Wcji 

Stu <nr^ OTT U Vfcs cystti tnr 5tfcc« ^ a kind of mock auction 
at which the salesman (usually a travelling peddierjstarts at an ex- 
orbitantly high price and gradually comes down till he finds a pur- 
chaser: e g They are always bidding against each other in the 
Dutch auction by which we are being brought down surely, though by 
a protracted process, to the abolition of every sort of qualification. — 
G. Smith. 

Dutch Bargain A one-sided bargain. From tite 

couplet 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 

Dutch Cheese <a¥sni>tl A small, round, hard cheese, made from 
skim-milk. 

Dutchooncertes^^rtrs incvfhgfsg invite* 
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ifN A so-called concert in w hich the singers sing their various songs 
at one and the same time. A great noise or hubbub, like 

that made by a party of* Dutchmen in sundry stages to intoxication, 
some singing, others quarrelling, speechifying, wrangling, and so on. 

(A) Dutch defence A pretended defence. 

Dutch gold, Dutcli metal or mineral^^ A kind of brass 

rich in copper. 

(The) Dutch jbave taken Holland frore \ A quiz when any one 
tells what is wellknown as a piece of wonderful news. ( cf. Queen Boss 
or Anne is dead ). 

Dutoh Nightingale A frog. 

(A) Dutch uncle c^lt^ An awkward, uncouth fellow : e. g. The 

man with his long uncombed hair and hesLvd had all the look of a 
Dutch uncle, ( will talk to you like a Dutch uncle'* means, I jvill 
reprove you smartly]. 

Dutch wife An open frame of rattan or cane used, in the 

Dutch Indies, to rest the limbs upon in bed. 

Duty to or toward ( TWire What one is bound to do or show 

to : e.g. (1) The Bishop assured their Majesties that he would no more 
swerve from his duty to them than renounce his hope of heaven. 
— Macaulay. (2) Forgetting his duty toward God, his sovereign 
lord, and his country. — H allam. 

Dwell among ( dPrt? ^ Reside among (people) : 

e , g. Among trskltors I w^ill not dwell. — Kingsley. 

Dwell at, in ( ^ Reside at ( a place ), in { a country ) 

e g. He dwells a^Burdwan in Bengal. 

Dwell on or upon ( 

(Occupy a long time with . deal with ( a subject ) at length : e. g. He 
dwells in his speeches on the perils to religion and liberty. — Froupk, 

( CTt^f^PO ) Ponder over for a Ion) time . c g, (i> Do 

not let your mind dwell on these troubles. — M cMokdie. (2) The 

thought was too (rightful to dwell upon — Warren. ( ) 

^1 «!tf^ Hang on with attention * remain 

absorbed with , cleave to . t\ g. <i) The attentive queen dwelt on his 
accents. — S nsith. <2) They s^tand at a distance, dwelling on his looks 
and language, fixed in amazement — B uckminster. 13) Her voice 
rings in my ears, her look dwells on my heart.— Li v. 

Dwrindle into aprt; -w ^ ( om fVfCS ) Diminish 

into , shrink into • waste to . e g. On Aurang^eb's death, the 

vast Moghal empite rapidly dwindled into insignificance. 

^ ( C¥til Degenerate into ; fal! away into : jjr. 

Religious societies, though begun w'tF excellent intentions, are said 
to have dwindled into factious clubs —Swin:. 

Dye in greln ^ j Vf ^ .Dye with the tint made from 
grain ; dye of a fast colour , dye firmly ; e. g 

The red roses flush up in her cheeks^* 

Like crimson dyed i» Sp»nskr. 
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Dyeing scarlet ^ Drinking deep. (Drinking d^fes 

the face scarlet.) ^ _ 

Dying confession fjji «rW^ OTtfl 'yfinri Sfv TOi A con- 
fession made by a criminal before death. 

Dying couch tnr*! ,• w cv? ■tiR ’yfim 'rtw a 

couch upon which some one is dying. [trying* 

Dying deolaration.'ail>l9^^| Deposition made while one is 

Dying hour ipn The hour of death. 

Dying prayer ^TC?rl'*tT*RI A prayer uttered at the time of 

death : e g The dv'tg pr lyer of the sinner wts sin-:erely penitent. 

Dynamite Saturday— January 24th 1885. when great injury was caused 
to the Houses of Parliament and tne fower ot f.ondon by explosions 

of Dynamite. 

E. 

Bctch Other Reciprocating one with the other: The 

two brothers fell foul of each other. (2) These patentees fell out and 
went to law with each other^—S'MlLKs. 

Eager for ( pFJ Desirous of gaining : 

i‘» (0 Vidyasagar was never eager for praise or /ur fame. (2) 
VVe might have highly esteemed the privilege ot sitting at his feet 
a lecturer ; but we should hardly have been very eager for his company 
in our lighter moments. — Frekman. 

Eager in ^ Earnest in (the pursuit of an 

object ) : e g VVe should always be eager tn the pursuit of knowledge. 

(The) Eagle does not haw^k at flies T? certc^^ ( g csn 

CS(C^ ^ ^ ^ ) Little things are beneath a great man’s contempt 

t Lat^ Aquila non captat muscas )• [intonations. 

Ear* blind [ Ip music J **^-^*t1’* One who cannot differentiate the 

Ear droPi Bar ring Ornament for the ear. 

Ear-flnger The little finger. 

Ear-lap Tip or lobe of the ear. 

Ear-shot 4^1 ^ Reach of the hearing. 

Ear-tnunpet ^ An instrument to aid in lieartng. 

Ear*waa: Cerumen of the ear. 

(iln) BwlyBlrd »roi An early riser ; one 

who is first in the field. 

Earn a livelihood. Earn one’s bread, Earn one’a living 

Acquire money by labour, trade, service, &c., 
for the support of oneself. 

Earn a name ^ cv^l ; 9|t9 W1 Gain reputation : e. g. C\tve 

earned a nam* in the si^e of Arcot. '' 
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siUt Ibr oiia*s porridge ^ Vlt Earn even a 

penn^ ; «. g . He won't earn salt for his porridge — Brewer. 

Barneetmoney cywftnrt «rtaw orwrUifii; 

Money paid in earnest to bind a bargain, or ratify and 
prove a sal e. 

Barth apple Potato, C-ucumber. 

Barth pitoh CTd> '*rt*releil Mineral tar. 

(An) Barthly Paradise ^ A place of delight. 

Base away, Base off [ Nautical ] arttftcen aFC^ 7 d( tin c^eti 
Slacken a rope gradually. 

Base of ( cyi?tliy CTtn ff% ^ ^ Free from (anything that pains, 

disquiets, or oppresses) ; relieve from ( toil or care ) : e . g. Sing, and 
ril ease thy shoulders of thy load.— >I)rydbn. [ To steal it. 

(Toj Base one of his money or purse &tfl^ ^ ^ orett 

Base off— See Ease away. 

Base one’s self Ttl, ^9 Relieve nature. 

Baster-day SttertntfC’rt A Chsistian festival commemorat- 

ing Christ’s resurrection, and occurring on Sunday, the second day 
after Good Friday. 

Baster-eggs fltarflciH mx -swn m 

Presents given at Easter whether they are actual eggs or articles 
shaped like eggs. Sometimes they take the form of expensive gifts enclos- 
ed in egg*shaped boxes The custom of giving Easter-eggs in Western 
Europe is an imitation of the Greek ,Cliurch, the members of which in* 
terchange coloured eggs at that season. The practice is said to be 
originally of Persian origin, and to refer to the egg out of which the world 
was supposed to have been hatched.— 'Macmillan and Barret. 

Easy of aooess THfcsf Approachable with ease : g. 

u) The cunning monkey scampered up to such a height as was not 
easy of access 12) Never was Princess more easy of access than Eliza- 
beth. — F roude. I quickly lost. 

Easy oome, easy go ^ A thing easily gained is 

Easy of speeob Affable. 

Easy-going man A man of mild temperament. 

Eat a man*B salt TWne ^ ^sirl ^ ^ Partake of one’s 

hospitality. ( To eat so among the Arabs was a sacred bond between the 
host and guest barring evil speaking and ill-turn ). 

Bat away 5 ^ Destioy gradually ; gnaw. 

Bat crow (or boiled orow) [6Ya/f^] cspaR 

Be forced to do something very disagreeable. 
[About the origin of this phrase the following story is related ; — "A 
private in one of the Pensylvania regiments got leave to go hunting, and 
unfof Innately shot a tame crow belonging to a planter. The unlucky 
hunter had rested his musket against a tree, and the planter seized it. 
and pointing it to the hunter, exclaimed, *You kan ea$ that cram or die/ 
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There beinff no escape, the hunter got through with part of his distaste- 
ful meal. Then the soldier* as soon he got the piece in his hands, im- 
mediately turned the tables by levelling it at the planter, exclaiming, 
'Now* you* eat the rest of the crow or I’ll shot^ you on the spot There 
being no escape, the thing was done] [ humiliation. 

Bat dirt [ CMoquial ] ^ trw Submit to some abject 

( Vo) Bat Danmosr Baooa I-ive in conjugal 

amity, without even wishing the marriage knot to be less firmly tied. 
(Allusion is to a custom instituted by lady Juga in ii ii and restored 
by Robert de Fitzwaller in 1344 whereby one going to Dunmow in 
Sssex and humbly kneeling on two stones at the church door may 
claim a gammon of bacon if he can swear that for 12 months and a 
day he has never had a household brawl or wished himself unmarried > 

Bat fire Quarrel. 

Bat for the Bar {Colloquial'] ^ Study for the bar, i e 

to become a barrister. [ This is in allusion to the number of times that 
a student must dine in the hall of an Inn of Court ] • ^ . If you bind 

him with leading-strings at College, he will break loo'ie while eatim:^ 
for thf Bar in London. — T rollope. 

Eat hamble pie ?s?n : cror ^ ^ Come down from 

a position one has assumed ; be obliged to take 'a lower room/ ['"Um- 
bles’* are the heart, liver, and entrails of the deer, the huntsman's per- 
quisites. When tne lord and his household dined the venison pasty 
was served on the dais, but the umbles were made into a pie for the 
huntsman and his fellows — Brewer ] * Swift sickened, rebelled, 

left service, ate umble pie. and came back again. — Thacker \y. 

Eat in or into nfinJl Make way by corrosion 

e, g* A sword laid by, which eats irto itself. — B yron. 

Eat Into the heart of ( Corrode 
one’s heart, pain one*s mind • e g. Corruption had eiten into the 
heart of the public morality, — M\< ULvv. 

Eat of (C^ Ka a put of eg, God prohibited 

Adam to eat of the fruit of a certain tree. — Wehsier. 

Bat one out of house and home f ^ c?«^. 

Eat so much that one will have to part with house and home in order 
to pay for it. 

Bat one’a oake and have it Reap 

the advantages of two whole oppo:>itc courses, which is an impossibi- 
lity : e g. The supremacy of the British navy is the condition of the 
exemption of the Britons from conscription. But they want to eat iheit 
cake and have it — to escape 'conscription* and to cut down the naw, 
— Stiad. [ satiety. 

■ ^ CfO»*m fill we <rr 81 !l ; Paruke of food to oneS 

Eat on^* (or it«> head oSiCoUoqutat] Iftw <87, C<tT8tfV Y8C5 ^ 

3 rW^;«^^tsr 5 Tl ▼ftin <lfl Cost as much for food as it is 

worth (said of A 1 animal) ; eat a good deal while resting lazily with 
little W nothing to do : e, g. It was my duty to ride, sir, a very con* 
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siderable distance on a mare who had been mating htr head off', — 
Black MORE. 

Bit one’s heart Pme away, 

brooding over misfortunes. [Take one’s dinner j dine. 

Bat one’a mutton [Conversational] ^ 

Bat Olfe*a salt (or Bat the salt arteRl Be supplied with the 

means of livelihood by : e g One does not eat a m ut's salt and 
then speak ill of him. — T h acre ray. 

Eat one’s terms ^rtf^lrOnr ^ Study for the Bar. 

Bit one’s words ^ Retract what has been 

uttered by one. 

Bat out ostsrm Finish eatables. 5tf^ ^ 

Encroach upon. ^ Consume completely ; e, g. Eat 

out the hearts and comforts of it. — Tillotson. 

Bat out of house and home ^ 

Live at the expense of another so as to ruin him : e , g*. 
He got a number of hangers-on who soon contrived to eat him out of 
houhe and home. 

E it out one’s heart 5T5 fs ▼Tl 'StPrsl «t%j 
Ptne away, brooding over misfortunes. 

Bit the air ^»rMt9 ortf?l5 ^S?I| Be deluded with false hopes i e,g, I 
eat the atr, promise crammed.— Sn vkesi'Eare. 

Eat the bread of idieneea ^' 351 . sfl ^Onrt «ra 

TYl Lead an idle life and subsist on the means of others. 

Eit the oalf in the cow’s belly IColluquiull nFfsi f?n(nt 

5«?rl ; CirH *fr^^ «rf*rtir Be too much sanguine 

of getting anything e. jif. 1 ever made shift to avoid anticipations ; i 
never would eat the nlf tn the • ''m’s billj' — S. RichvrDsoiI, 

Eat the leek ^T*tsrf? Retract what one has said. 

Eat the mad oow Re reduced to the last extremity. 

[ r/. Glad to eat oat’s meat. ] 

Bat the wind out of a vessel [A'/wr/Ki/] ctf ^ 

Olt fifCV SfWCsni ^rs 4\ct| f^alH Gain slowly to . <ndward of a ship. 

Eat up n^<tKn VI m’i CV?n Devour wholly. 

Eat well tv <ITtC3 ♦tt^ Have a good appetite. 

Eating house CV Oftvtcv VfTiyvI C8t«Rt< fvapi rt A house where 
cooked provisions are sold to be eaten on the premises. 

Eavee-dropper cv vj% v[*fnnf v^fl A listener under the walls ; 

t. g. Under our tents I’ll play ^fitavesrdropper, 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me. — SiiAKESPEvas. 

Ebb and flow cvrtvtv vrt$t ( ^fs ■nvvfil ) The alternate and flood of 
the tide,— often used figuratively : e g. This alternation between un* 
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hci^thy activity and depression, tbise^i and flow (A the industrial 
life. — A. H adlby. 

(An) Ebony ftUp A Negro, on account of his dark complexion. 

Booe Ebnno iLatin\ ) 

*' Behold the man”, the words used by Pilate when he showed to the 
people Jesus Christ crowned with thorns and bound with ropes. 

tbrttio • penon*s opinions s(C9i Share or imitate 

a person’s opinions. 

EohOTeraes 'Stf l sUP f fi l i «((▼ ^ *WI Verses in which each line 

repeats the final syllable of t he preceding one. 

Edge sway or off iNauticall ’SI*niOW«f, CStH iftr® 

aFC^ i{C7 rn? Increase t he distance gradually from the shore, 

vessel, or other object. ^ ^ ^ 

Edge down [Nautical} fsietw fetrt Approach by slow (fegrees, 

as when a sailing vessel approaches an object in an oblique direction 
from the windward. 

Bdgoin»CT 3 Fwf 5 r 35 ni -siCTI^H. aienl’ 

Get in edgewise ; get in by degrees. [difficulty. 

Edge in * word ^cl ^ Get a word in with great 

Edge in with [Nautied] c>rmt?fsf t^lfl JfCT sfcsr ^ cet?! 

twCT wapTS Advance on gradually, but not directly, towards 

(a coast or vessel). [Sword as the symbol of slaughter. 

Edge of the sword [ A rhetorical phrase ] JnPFSmi 

Edge on ^ Incite ; urge on ; egg on i. e., drive one nearer 

and nearer to the edge until the plunge is taken. 

Edge of one’s appetite ^<(t9 The first keenness of one's 

appetite. [ which brings on trouble. 

Edged tools [Eig,} Something dangerous ; something 

Edict of Milan— 'The edict proclaimed by Constantine after the conquest 
of Italy ( 313 ), to secure to Christians the restitution of.their civil and 
religious rights. 

Ediotof Nantes— The edict published from Nantes in 1598 by Henry 
IV. King of France, granting toleration to his Protestant subjects, it 
was repealed in 1685 by l^ouis XIV. [ by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edwin and Angelina — A pair of lovers. It forms the title of a ballad 

EIgg bn 5 CA(i|« ; catVIlfte W^| Urge on • incite : e. g. What or 

who tggti you on to fight with Rama ? — McMosuia. 

Egg-trot ^ ^ ipn Cautious jog-trot. 

Egyptian days Unlucky days on which no business should be under- 
taken ; (so last Monday in April, and Monday of August and 3rd Mon- 
day of December are regarded as specially baneful). 

Either Caesar or no one [ Proverb 3 ^ cet <feiti, cet otetl i 

Eke out eil ; Add er supply what is deficient or Ksnty, by 
addition or substitution: r. y. He laboured onward with a cheerful heart, 
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eking out his slender means by writing articles for the Edinburgh 
Review. — S miles 

El Dorado A name given by the Spaniards in the 16th century to 

an imaginary country in the interior of South America, reputed to 
abound in gold and precious stones , [ hence ] any region of fabulous 
wealth . e. g. The whole comedy is a sort of El Dorado of wit.— T, 
Moore 

Slated with (C^ fVfra) ^ Puffed up with ; exult- 
ed with* e. g. (i) How fojlislilv was he the victory 

(2) TJatfd with the thought of fighting to be followed probably by 
plunder, they streamed down armed to the teeth. — Kaye* 

Elbow-grease [ Colloquial 

Vigorous rubbing * energetic application of force in manual 
labour : hard work. ^ ^ 

Elbow one^s way ^nnil ^enl F*orce one s way 

by pushing with the elbow e g With gr<;;at difficulty he elbowed 

his wi v through the crowd. C2Ff^l Make one's 

way as if by pushing others e g. A low man is trying to elbow his 
way upward in the world. 

Elbow out ^ ^ Push out with the elbow • supplant, 

supersede a rival. [ room for action or motion, 

ELbow*rooxn *£1^ Room to extend the elbow on each side • ample 

Electors at large 

In the United States ol Am.-nra electors chosen to represent 
the whole of a State, in distinction from th )*e chosen to represent one 
of the districts in a State. 

Elevation of the host oifrTf5t ( In 

the Roman Catholic Church ), that part ot toe Mass in which the 
priest raises the host above his head for the people to adore. 

Elf-flre «(tc:nd Ignis fatuus. 

Elf-looks ^91 Tangled hair. 

Elioit from ( ^ Draw out from ; ,. g. 

By apt questioning the counsel elititfj the truth yj-awi the witness. 

Eligible for or to ( cv|s| fVjE? ) Pl^tf 55 CWI ; 

Proper to be chosen for ; worthy to be elected to . qualified for : e. g. 
(i) The situation IS not for a school building, (a) Is this 

boy ^igible for a scholarshi^p.— M cMordie. Any man who was 

Prjetor was eltgtble to the dictatorship. — A rnold. 

EUjah*s mantle ^ Succession to office. 

Elixir of lifo vtlfl ^ .* A tincture or decoction 

supposed by the alchemists to prolong life indefinitely. 

<The) BUsabethans title's! it*ll <sfiwitwc<Ol »PW ct w «fHpPF 

The company of great men who flourished 
during the reign of Queen Elizabetn. * 
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Emanate from ( CftR Tl Spring from ; proceed 

from : e. g. (i) This order emanated from the Governor himself. (2) 
Fragrance ema aUd from Howers. — Vv edst^cr. 

Emanoipate from ( Liberate from ; 

free from: eg \i) The gentleman vety kindly em^incipated ihe 
youth from slavery. 2) He was glad to be able to emancipate him- 
self from all prejudices. 

Embarraa de ricbease [Fret ch] cm 

A perplexing amount of wealth or too great an abundance of anything. 

Embark in, on or upon ( cm tWt ^ ^ 

Engage, enlist, or ii‘vest in lany affair) : c. (i) That is a kind of 
business 1 would not my capital t n.— M cMordib. (2) It was 

the leputation of the sect upon which St. Paul embarked his salvation. 
— South [ of the four seasons of the year. 

Ehnber days Days set apart for fasting and prayer in each 

Embrace an opportunity ^«| Seize eagerly a chance 

or occasion : e g. Vidyasagar embraced every opportunity to do 
good offices to thtise he came in contact with. 

Emerald Isle A poetical name sometimes given to 

Ireland on account oi the brightness ofits verdure. 

£hnerge from ( (pm 9 ^ ifefl Rise out of ( a fluid ) : 

e.g. Mercury emen^eff from the river and appeared before the 

woodman. ( ^ Issue from : c. g^ 

Light the t ompound lens undecomposed* — W ebster. 

{2\ Those have emerged from very low classes of society. — Burke. (3) 
One graci us fact emerges from these studies,— that there is true as- 
cension in our love - Emerson. ( 

♦npl Come out of hiding place) : e. g. The sun emerges from 

behind the moon In an e lipse. — W ebster. ( feyit? 

Get out t f 1 a difficulty ) : e,g. It was with the help of that 
get tleman that we nuerged from the danger. 

Emergency ' of iron) ration irrafs|c*rF A ration 

of food served out to '‘olditrs on active service to be used only in great 
emergency, when ordinary rations are unobtainable. This is enclosed 
in a sealed metal _ 

(Ani Emergency man 'rott? ^ ^C 9 ♦ffc^ oiiR cm 

One who can be eirph*)td in an emergency. 

Emergent year CT Pm «ftfi ’SWCTS ’ftcm it*Rl 

The epoch ut lioin wliich any people lic(>in to compute their 
time or dales as, tlie emergent y tar ol tite Christians is that of the 
birth of C\ rist [ a famous bandit'Chief. 

Emperor of tbe mounteine— A title assumed by I’ctcr the ('alabrian, 
('I hei Empire Ouy >ai>d Stnte) — New York, the great commercial city 
<ii tl'i Uuiti d Mates • New York State owing to its leading position in 
wca'th population tir. is • ailed the Umpire State. 

(The/ Empress of the North— Kdinburgh , so called by Sir Walter Scott 
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Ea^loy in ( ^tctf ) %?tfsf5 Apply or devote to ( an object ) ; 

occupy in. e g (i) Vitt emfiloyed hi-^divs and njjjhts in deviling 

means to gain his end. ( 2 ) Vidyasagar etnf^^oypi hi^> able pen m writ- 
ing a book on the remarriage of Hindu widows. 

Boipty ohampagne bottlos — bellow cjininone'S at Cambridge their 
academical dress being a gaudy purple and silver gown^ resembling 
the Sliver foil round the neck of a champagne bottle. Very few of 
these wealthy magnates took honours, 

Bmpty ohanoe "SIMI A chance not wor'th calculation on. 

Empty oompliment ^ compliment meant to be 

hollow and without fieartiness c g We cannot expect anything 

but onpfy (Onipltmcnt from an insincere fnen K [real exist^ce. 

Empty dreams Tif ; Dreams destituteof reality or 

{An) empty hand is no lure far an hawk [/^/ 

=n 'rtc^f ?rf5WtC-!I 5ir-n 5fl Yoi must not expect to receive 

ail) thing without giving a rtturn. 

Empty the vials of one’s wrath cm< dive free vent to 

one’s angr) feelings g The Oi“mi fi I p viah of Jur 

'ivfdth upon the United Xciherland^ — i y, [ cT^BpITl | 

Empty vessels sound much 1 Pf t ^ 

Emulous of ( Hcsirous 
of like excellence with anollv*** in i an\th ng } g, (i) We shculd 
be eniAlous of our ne gliboars* virt i -Wj.umbr. ( 2 ) We are 
cmu^o*4s of all tliat man cm do. — b'MLK'^os 

En bloo [/'Vc> 2 r//] The whole together ; en y/Jsse. 

Bn grande toilette ; en grande tonue [. / /] ^ 

In full dress in the height t)f fashion. 

En famillo [/^rey/c/V] In the privacy of 

one’s own house. I iving so y. (. not g<»ing out or paving calh to any 
great extent. 

Bn masse f Fynuk ] flu- whute I t as it stand >, 

En passant [French] '-St^T i)? By the way . in passing. 

Bn rapport [Fycm hj <1 In harmonx or sx mpathy. 

Bn route [pyemh^ tftres On the way or journey. 

Bnaot a scene Make a striking display 

of passionate feeling, or an iiUervitw. 01 the like, regarded as some- 
thing done for the interest of lookeis-on ^ if When he proceeded to 
review the troops, n seme was enicicd which was long remembered 
by the populace.— M kriv \ i r. 

Blnamoured of or wlthfc^fR ^Tr> ^1 <\ Charmed 

with ; captivated with e, g (i) 11c is en ntouetd of ‘the book, 

(a) How deeply was he incLmom ed 'iviih the lady 

Encounter a difficulty wStr >T*^«fisr ?9tri ,• Meet or oppose 

a difficulty : e. He was not in <he least afraid to yni,onnUf t> e 
difficulty, but met it bravely. 
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Bnocmnter with ( cwP{ fV|I ) ^ fMni Wt[ Meet face to 

face with • enga^re in combat with : e. /• Phroeption and judgment, 
employed in the investigation of all truth, have in the first place to ea- 
counier with particulars. — T atham. 

Bnoroadh on or upon JWfcn tflW 

Ttll Trespass upon : intrude on : r, jf. Ji) The new wall built by 
hin| has a little encroached upon my land. ( 2 ) This so encroached 
upon his time that he found it necessary sometimes to work until 
midnight. — S milbs. 

End-all Finis. [other ; in reversed order* 

End for end ^ One end for the 

End in ( CfU fV|C^ ) TI C-R Terminate in : e, g. (i) The 

enterprise ended in total failure. ( 2 ) Speculations which originate in 
guilt must end in ruin. — B ishop H^ll, 

End in smoke ipein ; ?rsirl Come to nothing ; be useless : e. g. 
The opposition of the people ended in smoke, 

Ead it or mend it sra '6’^*; «rti ^ '8t^ 

Anyhow put an end to this unbearable state of things ( said when an 
empass* or a crisis is reached ). 

Elnd nmn The last man in a row. 

(The) End jostifles the means ’((’(CT ct 5t»r 

Any means to an end, if for the good of the society, can be tolerated 
or supported : e. g. The sensatipnal representation in a novel exposing 
the evil practices has for the novelist to plead that the end justifies the 
means, . 

End of one’s tether The place or 

action beyond which one has not the liberty to go • e. g, 1 have come 
to the end of my tethers, 

End-Paper ^ OtPnj Jrhfl The blank fly-leaves of a book. 

End up ( fnnrfY ) I.ift or till, so as to set on end ; as, to 

end up a hogshead. 

Endow with ( ) «?t3( Wtl Enrich or furnish with 

(any gift, quality, or faculty) : e. g. Man is endowed by his Maker 
with reason. — W sbstek. 

Endued with ( CTtH ) tit9l Clothed with ; invested with : e. g. 
He is a man edited viiih fine talents.'*'McMoRt>iE. 

Ettdymion’s aieep Endless sleep. 

Enemy of mankind Satan. 

Enlknttenible iLit.] ; -ii’csTC? *ltwi ciw ^ ctoi a terrible 

child. \F$g.] ^ A moral or social nuisance. 

Engage lbr(C¥t^^Ff«)Wtt^^ oreil Answer for. 

Engage in Olt oreti eif « fell Join in ; take part in : «. g. 

<•* 1 . , wnwal battle.— WaasTsa. (CfWPlIP^) 
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^ Kmploy one’s self in e. g. He engaged tn a 

controversy with his opponent. 

Eagfiged oolumna Columns sunk partly into the wall 

to which they are attached^ and standing out at least one-half of their 
thickness. ^ 

Eagaged to ( pTTtC??f Promised in marriage to ; 

affianced to . i\ g. It was believed tliac he was engaged to a young 
lady of gentle blood. — M\caUlay. 

Engaging manners ^ Such 

manners as tend to draw the attention or atfections of other people . 
.f. His cngiging mtinner^ won for him the love of his superior. 

( The) English .ffliop— ]ohn Gay, author of "Fables” (1688—17^21. 

(The) English Aristophanes— Samuel h'oote ( 127277 ). 

( The) English Atticus— Joseph Addison. — so called by Pope on account 
of his refined taste and philosophical mind. 

( riioi Eagliah Attila — Oliver Cromwell, After Atilla, the conquering 
King of the Huns. 

Englishman’s oastlo An Fuglishman is safe in his house. 

beciiii:>t' so long as a man shuts himself up m his own house, no bailiff 
can break through the door to arrest him or seize his goods, it is not 
so in Scotland. 

Engravo in ( Impress deeply in : e, g. (i> 

Her image is cui^nivcd in my heart. (2I fCngrave principles in men’s 
minds. — L oc'KE. 

Engross a deed 

>^^rc- 5 ir <21^15 Write out a fair copy of a 

deed on parchment or other paper. [deed* 

Engrossing hand Able hand for drafting a 

Engrossed in or with (c^sf RlRlI Occupied wholly with ; 

absorbed in c, g, (i) tie seems to be t deep meditation. 
(j) iCngroi^sed in his crusade against slavery he left the mental 
training of young Macaulay to hired teachers. — Moriso.v. (3! His 
mind was so engrosud the subject that he could not sleep.— 

Smiles. 

Enjoin on or upon ( ^irl ofest ; ftc-W- 

'W ^?rl Direct with authority - e. g. A parent e«/ot/i5 i>>i his 

children the duty of obedience. — VV cbster 

Enjoy one’s self ^ ^ ^ Feel pleasure olr 

•atisfaction in one's own mind, or from the pleasure of which one 
partakes : be happy : (l) I enjoyed mvitlf in the company of 

my friends. (2) I shall then begin \o enjoy 'myself, and make a noise 
in the world —Addison. 

Enlarge on or upon ( C^^ ^ Be diffuse in speaking 

or writing about ; dilate on : e. g. In a book on the education of youth 
it would be out of place to enlarge on questions of politics.— M cMohdie^ 

Bnlargo on order ^ ’•fW CWOH Pass an order before it is 

carried out* 
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BnUutg« one** self j Gitc free vent to 

speech : e, g^. They enlarged themselves on this subject.*-*CLARBNDON» 

Enlarge the heart gw mg ^ en(K ^ Make one’s heart 

free, liberal, and charitable. 

Bnlsrge upon --See Enlarge on. 

Bnliat one’s sympathy ^tue ^?rl Win one's favour or 

compassion. [disease. 

Enneatioal days catcHl ^ Every ninth day of a 

Enough and enough Sufficiently enough, more than enough : 

e g. The play has wit enough and enough. — Madame D’Arblay. 

Enough and to spare 

^ More than what is required to satisfy one's own wants : e, /, Here 
with us is famine, but yonder at Versailles is food enough and to spare^ 
— Carlyle. 

Enough is as good as a feast [Peoperb] fSrlPcsi^ c»1k^ What 

is adequate to meet all the wants may well be regarded as an excess : 
r. g. The Koh-i-noor had got enough, which in most cases is more 
than as good as a feast, — Holmes. 

Enquire about^ after» into. -See under Inquire. 

Enraged at, with (vr?nre) nfi Filled with rage against; 

angry with : e, g, (i) She was quite enraged with the man for his 
insolent behaviour. (2) The bear is enraged ot his keeper. — 
McMordib. 

Entail on <cgtH ^ ; m*- 

^fsnrl <srtg Settle or fix inalienably on ( a person and his 

descendants » ; bring on inevitably . e, g. The estate entailed on 
the heirs a heavy debt along with it. 

( The ) Entente cprdiale— The friendly undertaking between England 
and France, entered mto in 1905 which developed into a formal alliance. 

Enter a protest ^fSrsl Denounce as improper, either on 

general grounds or as affecting one's own interest : e. g. England 
and France entered their decided protests against the encroachments 
of Russia. 

Bnteratfc^f^pi join to; enlist in: e, g. At 

seventeen, Pitt wis entered at Trinity College, Oxford. — M acaulay, 

Enter in fsrl Go or come in ; begin : e, g. 

No evil thing approach or enter /n.— M ilton. 

Enter into ( fVjC'S ) Get within ; penetrate e. g* 

The ball entered into his body. ( C^t^l fspi ) Form or 

constitute a part of : e. g. Lead enters into the composition of 
pewter.— Webster. ( c^Ftsi fVp® ) CTH CWfl fetit «TS 

fWli Participate in ; sha'e in : e. g. He did not think it worth his 
while to ent*r into any altercatioo, but hurried of!.— >D ickbns« ; 

fini Tit Form ; settle : e. g, (i) He pronounced all the engagements 
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■into which his kingdom had entered since the Revolution null and 
void.— Macaulay, (2) But the compact which had been enierei into 
with the Lahore Durbar did not sit easily on him. — Kaye. s|CHtC^TtWl 

^CfCarfRl Cjnsider attentively : e. g. We do not feel 
called upon to enter at any length into the learned gentleman’s 
observations.— Dickens . 

Bater into a raoognisanoe Be bound by a 

recognizance to appear in court or do something else * e, g, (i) He 
had to entrr into a nco^nizance to keep the peace for six months. { 2 ) 
No peer could be required to enter into a recognizance in a case of 
libel. — M acaulay. [eternal sleep ; die. 

Eater into one*a rest Fall into 

Eater into one’s views ( or into the views of ) ^ wvi vl 

^5t?tC5 OfSTl Accept, or participate in, the opinions of ( another ) : 
e. g. The Orange Free State entered into President Kruger's 
view^ and helped him with men and money in the war against the 
English. 

Eater on or upon ( C^^ tVjCS ) ^ CVQ?1 VI veil Undertake to do ; 

commence ; begin : e, g. These events ought to have convinced 
James that he had entered on a course which must lead him to his 
ruin.— Macaulay, 

Eater on the boards irc<?rcsri ifttvwtRrri vtvfie vtv VWecV f«TfV3 
Have one’s name inscribed on a board or tablet in a college as a stu- 
dent * c^g. Having been entered on the boards ol the Trinity College, 
— H ALLAM, 

Eater one’s head JiRrcs -sjW ▼»! §«nt Be thought 

by one ; strike one : /. g. It never e ■ ' ’rta my head that the man was 
an impostor. 

Eator the field ^1 ■arfS Engage in a contest ; e. g. 

There is but one vacancy, and no less than s> ven candidates have 
entered the field. 

Eater the lists f^or ^ 9TS Engage in a contest ; enter 

on any encounter with an opponent. [‘‘The lists" was the name 
given to the open space in which the knights encountered one another 
m the tournament, and to enter the lists was to ride into this space 
'n order to engage m the encounter or tilts of the tournament.’ — 
McMordie ] ' ^ The combatants entered the lists under the 
personal supervision of King John. 

Bater up Keep a register. 

Enter upon— See Enter on. . 

Batertaln nn angel uanweres uW c*lt^ce c»taU’1l4l* 

HBfl ^ »pni eiJl Show hospitality to, or be kind 

to, a worthy person, without having any previous knowledge of hts or 
her excellent qualities. [ The phrase is taken from the Bible ]. 

Batertain with (crw ftfpi) ^ wfl, ftlPwrw W Amuse with ; 

divert with : s.g, (t) She enhr/at9«d us wtVA; ^weet music. (2) The 
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tutor ifitertaintd him wiVA sentimental conversatioi in place of 
lectures on Algebra and Greek. — T hackekay. 

Entitle to ( crt? fVs^ ) 'W’lH * ‘S' 

the land does not entitle you to the property in question. ( CVtH ) 
C^t’tf Qualify for: e,g. An offixf’s talents entitled him to 
cofniiiftnci**^ NVebste r* 

Entruat ( or Introat ) to ( ) JEW ^finU ▼JTl ; •tJlt’fl JRt 

Confide to the care of : e, g. (i) The gentleman intrusted the money 
to his servant. (3) He was determined not to throw away in a hopeless 
resistance the lives of the brave men who had been entrusted to his 
care.— Macaulay. 

Batrast ( or Intrust ) with (c^ ^ ) 

Deliver in trust ; confide with : ^ g* ^ Vidyasagar was 
mtrustei with the charge of remodelling the Sanskrit College. 

Bavolopad in ( fVp ) Tl Surrounded by • covered 

with * i,g. Human life at the best is enveloped in darkness ; we know 
not what we are or whither we are bound. — FroUde. 

Bavious of Repining, or feeling uneasiness, at (a view 

of the excellence, prosperity, or happiness of another ) : e. 
Those who are envious of the good fortune of others cannot prosper 
in this world 

Eoliaa harp Inst rument played by the wind 

(An) Epioare ’ffs CTtifl ^ A 

glutton. 

Bpsom racaa—Horse races, held in May for four^days on Rpsom Downs. 
They were instituted by Charles I. 

E^ual ia ( Alike in ; the same in ; not differing in : 

(I I The two triangles are equal in every respect. (2> Knvy lies between 
beings equal in nature, though unequal in circumstances. — Collier. 

Bqiual to ( Plfg? ) Alike to ; the same as ; not differing 

from: e. g. This plot is equal to \z\ arei. { C^\^ 

Adequate to ; fit for : e. g. (i) He is not equal to the task, — 
Webster. ( 3 ) Unequal to tne wear and tear of daily life, he had 

often professed himself to be.— D ickexs. ( ; 

In just proportion to ; commensurate to e. (i I Baird Smith 
stood aghast at the discovery that the shot in store for the heavy guns 
was scarcely equal to the requirements of a day’s siege.— Kaye. ( 2 } 
Had his application been equal to his talents his progre*>s might have 

been greater.— J. Jay. ( TWW ) ^<(1, 1? 

Indifferent to : e. g. Thee who are not di^osed to receive them 
may let them alone or reject them ; it is equal to me. — Cheyne. 

Bqa»l to the ooossioa 7r<f>lt*(ca[ >n< Fit or able for an 

emergency: e,g. The "Raven," however, is more than equal t» the 
tfceejioe.— E di nbuhoh Review. 

Eqafttioa of time WW The difference between mean and 
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app*rent time— t. «, the difference between the time as shown by a 
good clock and that indicated by a sun-dial. 

Bqaipped In ( Wt(irc« ) Dressed up in } arrayed in : e. g. The 
country are led astray in Mlowing the town, and tquipptd in a ridi- 
culous habit, when they fancy th^emselves in the height of the mode. — 
Addisok. 

Equipped With ( ar^Jl fifes ) stfam Furnished with ( whatever is 

necessary to efficient action in any way, as arms, ammunition, &c. ) : 
t, g. The troops were ordered to march on equipped v>ith bag and 
baggage. 

BqidT*lent to (OrtH f¥fD ^ Equal to (in value, worth, 

force, power, effect, import, and the like ) : e. g. The remuneration 
was equivalent t» the fees at that time paid in this country for the like 
service.— Emerson. 

Erase from ( tVj ) Scrape or scour out of : r To 

ertne an item from an;account book is strictly prohibited. (C¥l^ fVf) 
^ SllPtl OTSSi Efface from ; strike off ; e, g. Over 

and above these trifling penalties, his name was erased from the roll 
of attorneys. — D ickens. 

Ere long Before long ; soon after : e. g. Ere long, a brave 

lad came to the place on the back of a black mare. — SieCar ano 
Lethbridge. 

Ere now Formerly , heretofore. 

Eraot to ( CSTa(?lfn ^ ^ ’t'firPl C5W Encourage 

to : cheer up to : e. g. It raiseth tb' dro >ping spirit, erecting it to a 
loving complaisance — Barrow. 

(To) Err is human tRJg ^ ^ Every man has 

his failings and mistakes. ^ ^ 

Err on the aafa ( or right ) side cn ^ 

^ Choose a course which may in fact prove to be an 
error in judgment or calculation, but which keeps one safe from risk or 
harm : e,g. In order to be punctual. 1 called at the place of meeting 
earlier by more than an hour. Although I lose here more than an hour, 
I err on the safe (or right) side. 

Errand boy One carrying a message. 

Error of a olook Vfs Jim «ic’i’?l mff .gi*' ’ll ‘vti’ cwtt The 

interval of lime by which a clock is slower or faster than the true time. 

Bioapa by iha akin of oaa^a teeth ’ttafl, eifa 

W9 ^faiTl Have a very narrow escape^ u e., deliverance from 

danger or some evil : e, jf. Ten years before this he had, after an ^most 
heroic resistance* yielded to acce|it office in the Palmerston Ministry* 
and escapid only oy ths skin of his English MAGAZiNa« 

Eioapa froln ona'a 14m ¥ttlfa flea *ffil Come out 

from one's Ups by mere chance: e.g. Indeed, two or three techiucai> 
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ex|»essionSt which escaped from the lady's lips, excited a strong sus> 
picion that she might possibly be a milliner.— M. EoGawnaTH. 

Bsoapa narrowly "t(c^ Tfl *ft«fl", '«icini w» ctw Have a hair- 
breadth escape ; avoid danger at great risk : t. g. To one who 
had so narrovth and so lately escaped, it was no laughing matter to 
hear of new affidavits in preparation.— O e Qoincey. 

Bsoape ond*8 memory •snil’Pt •srri si1 

*rt7l Slip from one’s recollection • be forgotten by one. ‘ 

Bsoape the block <srf*tire TUt Evade or avoid the punishment of 
death He had narrowly the block for conspiring against 

James. — M acaulay . 

Bsoape the lips of ( ’etJftrs ) ^ ^fll Be uttered by one : e. g. 

Indecent words should never esespe the lips of a gentleman. 

Bsoape the notice of ( Avoid the sight of ; not 

to be seen bv : e. g. It is strange that the thief should have escaped 
the notice of tho Police. [Homer. 

Bsoulapian — Medical. After Rsculapios, a physician mentioned by 

Bsoutoheon of pretence ct (etesm) 

ftcsni *W’lh[^t5?F8 ( in English 

heraldry 1 an escutcheon placed with tlie arms of an heiress in the 
centre of her husband's coat of arms. 

Espouse one’s oaiise, or Espouse the oause of ^ 

^ Take up the cause of a person or party with a view to 

maintain it : g. The Puritans espou^rd the caiiS 0 of civil liberty, 

mainly because it was the cause of religion. — M acxulvv. 

Esprit de corps t Tprrw ^ Fellow- 

feeling for the society to which one belongs. 

Essential disease C?N A disease that is not dependent on another. 
Essential to ( ^ ^r?r3 ^ Most 

important to : e. g. (i; Piety is e^seufitd to Christian character — Wkh- 
STER. { 2 ) Judgment is more essential to a general than courage. — 
Demh\m. ^ 

(An) Essex man A simpleton. 

Estrange from ( Piff ) Tfl Alienate from ; 

Keep at a distance from : Cag. (c) Kvery acquisition which they made 
on the Continent estranged them more and more from the popula- 
tion of our island.— M ac AUL. w. ( 2 ) We must estrange our telief 

from what is not clearly evidenced.— G ranville. ( IfTfR ) 

Alienate from the affections or confidence of ; c, ga My 
acouaintances are estranged from me. — B ible. 

<The) Eternal city cm m An appellation of Rome. 

(The) Eternal fitness of things ^ fkw\ ^ The 

congruity between an action and agent : c. g (jan any man have a 
higher notion of the rule of right, and the eternal fitness of things 
Fiblbiko. 
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Buwnal tables cvtlltci syl ft w A white pearl, extending 

from east to west, and from heaven to earth, on which, according to 
Mahomet, God has recorded every event, past, {vesent, and to come. 
Thus Mahomet writes in the Koran, "As AlUh has ordained, and 
recorded on the eteraal tahlts ." — Brewer. 

(The) Bthioplan will not change his skin 
^ One will not change his nature. 

Etesian wind— A Mediterranean wind, gentle and mild, rising annually 
(Gr. Etos, a year) about the dog-days and blowing forty days together 
in the same direction. 

Eureka ( or rather Heuereka )— *'l have found it out'\ — This was the 
exclamation of Archimedes, the Syracusan philosopher when, at the 
bathing tub, he discovered how to test the purity of Hiero’s crown. 

(The) EirangeliO Doctor — John Wydiffe, morning star of the Refor- 

__ mation. (1314-1384 ). ^ ^ [ for or against. 

Even chance ^ The probability being equally 

Even hand Equality : e, To come at even hand by depressing 
another’s quality. — B acon^ 

Even-handed Impartial. 

Even-minded Bouanimous ; calm. 

Even-tide Evening. 

Even with (one) ( On a par or level with (a person) 

e. Nothing shall content me, till I am even •with him, wife 1 jr 
wife.— Shakespeare. [one. 

(The) Evening of one’s age Old age, especially a placid 

Evening star ^rtVT Hesperus or V 'per ; Venus, when visible in the 
evening. 

Ever and anon Wtrnvcv ; ^Ttf^nn ^fTf^ • At one time and 

another . now and then : e, g. He walked a good part of a mile 
talking, and as</ stopping short to inipress the word or the 
verse. — K mersov. 

Ever 80 ^ In whatever degree ; however ' c. g- If 1 had 

a picture of myself in those days, though it was ever se ill done, >ou 
would be proud of it. — D ickers. [ Waste not, w ant not. 

Ever spare and ever have [Proverb] HI, sn 

Every bit [CJIogntaf] >I 7 [ 44 tCn, 4 C 5 <F^, Thoroughly, quite . 

exactly • e. He |ook<< < very tut a soldier. 

Every body’s buslnoM lo nobody’* [Pr,>verh] ntcitt ^Itfl •Irt *(1 < 

Every buUet ha* it* bUlot [Colteiuhtl] ^ iitl ; 8 iftc«it 

h’atc must have its way | it is useless to contend against (ate : 
death it inevitable . *. No one talks now of iitlfet 

thivmg its lii/tet;' or thinks of life as an "appointed span —English 

Maga/.ink. ’FttT sil ; f*Tl*lTa 

V0(l(1in Nothing happens by citance and no act is aitogetlior without 
some elTcct. _ _ 

Bvtry oloud (or A dlond) haa a atlvav Untim A ^ 
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'1^*1 *?*1 ^ ^tOS No prospect, however dark, is without its re* 

deeming feature • there is nothing in this world that is wholly evil. 

Svwy (or Baoh) dog has hia day [Colfoguial] aitCJt 

^ CnWnnf fro sn Even such a mean animal a 

dog enjoys a period of influence and prosperity, though it may be only 
a short one • [Itence] eiery man has a day of prosperity, though that 
day is a very short one ' t\ g, <i) Fortune was ever accounted incons- 
tant, and eacii dog hah but hts day — Carlylb. 

(2) Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his Simkem'E \ki:. 

Every fox must pay hia skin to the furrier [Pro verb] ^ ^fVsi 

^ The crafty shall be taken in their own 

wiiiness. 

Every heart beat high c^rrvt Every man\ 

heart was animated with hope and enthusiasm. 

Every inch of one All over one : m 

every respect of one : g. He is indeed a coward, every inch of him. 

Every Jack shall have his jill [ Proverb ] ^ jhH i 

^TC? Every man may find a w^i^e, if he likes. 

Every man is a fool or his own physician at forty 

I 5 fw ^ SfV By the ago of 40 a 

man ought to have learnt enough about his own constitution to be able 
to keep himself in health [A saying of Tiberius as said by Plutarch in 
the Treatise on the Prcseivation of Health ]. 

Every man for hia own hand, as Henry Wynd fought [ Proverb ] 
■aiT^lsrni^^al ?tCH Every man for him- 

self ; every man seeks his own advantage. [When the feud between 
(>lan Chattan and Clan Kay was decided by a deadly combat on the 
North Inch of Perth ; one of the men of Clan Chattan deserted, and 
Henry Wynd, a bandy 4 egged smith, volunteered for half a-crown to 
supply his place After killing one man he relaxed in his efforts, and 
on being asked why, replied, ‘T have done enough for half-a-crown/ 
He was promised wages according to his deserts, and fought bravely. 
After the battle he was asked what he fought for, and gave for answer 
that he fought **for his own hand whence the proverb ]. 

Every man has hia price [Proverb] StVl fwce 

^ Wl ^ ; ttVTlf ^ ^ There is no man but may be 

won over by money : e. g It was one of Sir Robert Walpole's maxims 
that evety mam had his price, — Macaulay. 

Every man hath a fbol in hia sleeve [Proverb] apuprt wi 

No man is always wise 

Every mui jaok One and all : g. There happened to be a man- 
of-war in harbour, every man jack, or rather, every officer jack of 
which, with the exception of those on watch, was there.— ^Haggard. 

BrmrynowAndtlieii (or again) w W On repeated occa- 
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sions $ frequently e. g- He gets into difficulties every now and thtn , — 
McMobdie. [ I 

Every one tbinke hie own geeec twane [Proteri] 

Every other Every alternate : r. g*. (i) This medicine 

has been directed to be taken every other hour. ( 2 ) He was at her 
bedside almost every other day. — W arren. [Vtce 1 

Every shoe fits not every foot [Provert] vti vFe ^rtcsr, ^ 

Evil eye ^ Malicious eye or sight : e. g. Evelyn himself informs us 
how Sir Stephen contrived to escape the evil eye, which generally pur- 
sues a «elf-made man,— Trevelyan. ^ An eye, a look from 

which causes emaciation in the person to whom it is directed and sub- 
sequent destruction of life.*^ 

(An) Evil geniuB vw ; ^ ^ One who incites anc 

ther to evil deeds by giving evil counsels ; the source of all evil . g. 
Wentworth was an evil genius of Charles I. 

<The) Evil one The devil • Satan. 

Evil speaking Speaking ill of others • calumny. 

Btve lamb A female lamb. vftOTl A poor man’s 

single possession which is much valued by him. [ The expression is 
taken from a parable in the Bible ] : e, g. To be sure, there had been 
black sheep here and there — a covenanter to shame his royal kinsmen . 
d ruffian in the dislocated time of the Second James, who had flouted 
the law. defied God and the devil alike, devoured of his flock such ene 
lambs as pleased his fancy. — Mrs. Linton. 

Esaminattoa-ia-ohief cv 5fr*nviVT The 

first examination of a witness by the party who calls him. 

Example is better than preoept [Proverb'] 

I 

Exoel ia or at { PiOT ) ^ caii vevl S irpass others m ; be 

superior t > * e.g. The youths who bore the names of Romulus and 
RemuSf as they grew to man’s estate, excelled in beauty, strength, 
and courage.— M eri VALE. 

(The) Exoeption proves the rule tut 

« ^ Vi The ex- 

ception is a test of the rule, since it proves the general truth of the rule. 

(An) Bxoeptioa to a rule cvm fsincsfl ^ Any 

person or thing that is specified as distinct from, and not included in, 
the general rule or description : e. g, 1'he form 'monies* as plural of 
'money* is an exce/stion to the general rule. 

Bxohauge for ( tpgv ) ^ ftfrl «wvi l-ay 

aside, q uit, or resign, and take in place of . g. He would not 
exchange the love of reading/or alt the treasures of India.— L ubboc'r. 

(An) Bxobange wenoh^A woman who kept a stall at an exchange. 
Bxohaage with ( ftfipif ^ 

^ Tramfcr to (another) for compenvitiofl. ( 
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Wti Give to and take from- ; barter with ( a person ): e g' 
(I) Will you exchange pencils with me ? — McMordib, ( 2 ) Exchange 
forgiveness with me. noble Hamlet. — Shakespeare. ( 3 ) I am not 
here to exchange civilities with you.— EmehsoH. 

Bxoiting oauees CUtCin Those causeii which immediately pro* 

duce disease^ or those which excite the action of predisponent causes. 

Ezoluaive dealing The 

act of abstaining deliberately from any business or other tran&- 
actions with persons of opposite political or other convictions to one^^s 
own ; — a euphemism for boycotting. 

Exclusive off om ^ Not taking into 

account ; leaving out of consideration : e. g. 1 he book is priced at 
Ks. 5 exclusive 43 / postage and packing charges. 

Execute a man ^ Put a man to 

death, as in accordance with a legal sentence. 

Execute a sentence iretvi vvt, 

Give effect to a legal order of punishment, usually that of 
death : e. g» • Before any of his apparitors could execute the sentence, 
he was himself summoned away by a sterner apparitor to the other 

_ world. — D e OriNCEY. ^ __ [to **e. g.” (initial letters) 

Exempli gratia [Latm^ For the sake of example ; abbreviated 

Exempt from ( VSI ) ?^C15 GTOTI Grant immunity from : 

free from (some obligation) : e. gn Officers and students of colleger 

were exempted from military duty.— O gilvie ( CV'Hf f^% ) 

VH1 Remove or exclude from ( cricumstances or conditions in which 
others are placed ) : e. g. They exempted from this grace such of 
the weather sort as had been concerned in the rebellion.— Dickens. 

( CVPl CJpWV ^ Release from ( an evil ) : c. g. 

Undoubtedly learning and genius are not exempted from the dis* 

appointments and sorrows of the world. — Ckmk. ( ) Itfll 

Free from ( some obligation ) • e. g. Lawyers are exempt 
from jury service. ( Released from (pain oc 

evil ) : c.g. True nobility is exempt from fear.— S iiakem*eai<e. 

Exert 0X16^8 self OTPf Use efforts or endeavours; strive 

make an attempt. 

Exeter HrOl 

A large building in the Strand 
i i.ondon ), well-known as the place of meeting of various religious 
bodies — it belongs to the Christian Young Men’s society : ( hence > 
the whole Christian community of the United Kingdom. 

Ex nihilo nihil lit [Latin] JW You can’t 

make anything out of nothing. 

Ex OfELoiO [Latin] ^ ^1 By virtue of office. 

Ex-perte [Latipi] Upon or from one side only : e. g (l) The 

decree was made ex-parie. ( 2 ) It [ affidavit ] is always made ex^parte. 
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and Without cross-examination and in this differs from a deposition.*^ 
WxBSirsR* (31 I ought to have suppressed the note altogether on the 
ground that it was a mere €x-parU statement.— *H uxley, 

Bx-parte decree A decree made by hearing only one of 

the concerned parties. 

Bx-patte hearing or evidenoa A hearing or evidence 

that is had or taken by one side or party in the absence of the other. 
Hearings before grand juries, and affidavits are ex»part4^ 

Ex pede Heroulem [ Latin ] ^ From this 

sample you can judge of the whole. 

Bx post fluito [ Latin ] From what is done afterwards ; 

retrospective, viz. an ax post facto law, u e., one made to meet and 
punish a crime after the offence has beer, committed. 

Bx profesao [ Latin ] Avowedly • expressly. 

Bx proprio motu [Laiinl Of his (or its) own accord ; voluntarily. 

Bx uno omnes \LaUn\ A general inference from 

a particular example, 

Bxpeotation of life 

The mean or average duration of the life of individuals after any spe- 
cified a^^e. ^ 

Experimezitam oruoia [Latin] Crucial test • decisive expert- 

men t (from a definite or unmistakable symptom giving a correct indica • 
tion of a specific or particular character of a disease as distinguished 
from a parallel one ). 

Explain away ( fm ) ^ caitiRFl 

^ ^ Offer some plausible exp^dnation with a view to remove 

suspic^ns about ( anything ) : e. g. ^ This suggestion was so ill- 
received that he made haste to explain it away. — flACAUt.Ay. 

Expose to ^ Lay out to : a. g. The nicture-dealer exposed 

the pictures' /o public inspection. ( ) ^ftl^ ¥f| 

Render accessible to fany thing which may affect, especially detrimen- 
tally as. to expose one's self to the heat of the sun, or to cold, or to 
insult or danger) : e.g. ( 1 ) Luther was not a man to expose his country to 
peril.— -Frouoe. (2) What indeed was to be expected from a bo<^ of 
public servants exposed to temptation such that« as Clive ionce said, flesh 
and blood could not bear it ?— Macaulay. ^ ^ 

B xpost ttlste on ( tWw «itc^ ow ftror ) 

^ Remonstrate on : # g. He expostulated with his son on 
the impropriety of his conduct, 

SzpraMiTa of ( caisi ) 'rtfte* «nrM *W mvHfW ; ( (wm finjl ) 
Serving to express, utter, or represent : indicative of : e. g. (z| 
The profuse tears he shed were exprtsUv* of sincere grief. ( 3 ) He sent 
a letter couched in terras exprestivo of his gratitude.— Wbbs i JtK.. 

BxpurgVtory index— >A catalogue <» books fwbidden by the Roraan 
Cathcdic church to be read, As teaching things contrary to its creed or 
principles. ^ ^ 

aKaaleltein(Cfl3rf^C«)upid^*(t<^cv,tnmAITTV Nkein; As* 

21 
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tidious in : e.g, (x) He is ixquisiie in discernment. ( 2 ) His books of 
Oriental languages wherein he was exquisite . — Fuller. 

Extempore speech »icsr Jfcr tsi «ini 

A speech delivered on the spur of the moment^ or without previous 
preparation. 

Extol one to the skies Elevate one by 

high praise : e g. Flatterers extol others to the skies with a view to 
serve their own purpose. 

Extort from ( ^ ^ sirt 

Wrench away from ; gain from by force • exact from : e, g. And whilst 
war draws out the venom, it commonly e\torts some beneht from the 
vanquished enemy.—EMERsON. 

(An) Extra pull An advantage ' c* g* A drinking metaphor from 
the extra, pull at the handle of the beer machine. 

Extract from ( fVj ) 5!^C5 Draw cult 

from ; withdraw from e. g, (i) Sunbeams may be e\traited from 
cucumbers, but the process is tedious. — Swift, (j) F-vcry attempt to 
truth or even probability frem mythical stories is only time, 
thrown away. — F resmw. 

Extreme unction ^ Among the Roman Catholics 

the anointing of a sick person with oil usually just before death 

Extremes meet ^ wr 'Ihings diametrically 

opposite to one another agree in producing the same result. 

Extricate from (C^ C3Pt^ Owf) ^ l^rce from (perple Xit'cs 

or difficulties); relieve from • disembarrass from : e g We had now 
extricated ourselves from the various labyrinths and defiles.— Kt r. 

Exult at or in (C^t^ W9 ?RJ1 Leap for joy on account 

of ; rejoice exceedingly at ; r. g, <il The Duke of Wellington t \ uitcd 
in the victory he won at Waterloo. ( 2 ) It is natural for him to e • ' 

his son’s success. — McMordie. 

Exult over ( ?PS7 'SJVt"! vn Rejoice exceedingly o\<‘r 

( a fallen foe ) : e. g <i) You have triumphed over James this time, 
but you nepd not exult over him for he may beat you next time — 
McMoroib. ( 2 ) Detest the slander which, with a satanic smile, 
exults over the character it has ruined. — Dwight. 

Bye for eye, tooth for tooth vfiprtti iiv :sm< 

•5{i?*l Exact reciprocity in retaliation 
They demanded an eye /or an ejfe, a tooth for a tooth, — /. r., tlicv 
demanded that their enemies should be punished by suffering liicm- 
selves what they had inflicted on others. 

Elyo of day, or Bye of the morning v<T The sun : the liglit of day 
e g* So gently shuts the eye of day. — Mae. Bakbatli). 

(The) Bye of Oreeoe ^t>nrtcsfj7 eifs atfin 

eiW flPW Athens, the capital ol the modern kingdom of(Jr(tc<, 
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■and one of the moit famous cities of antiquity :->u8ed by Milton in his 
"Paradise Regained.” 

<The) Bye of the BeltiO Jlfiflt 'nSsnt® ^t*f The agricultural 

island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea. ' [ two storm clouds. 

Bye of the storm 5^?l An opening between 

Bye eervioe tsjbll ^>11 ^ Superficial service. 

Bye sore Object of dislike. 

Bye to eye Tprstc? Prom the same point of view ; in an equal manner : 
e. g. In this matter 1 do not see tye to eye with him. 

Byes of a ship ^Wwni sfW The foremost part in the 

bows of a ship, where formerly eyes were painted. 

Byes to the blind ^ Staff. 

F 

P is written on one*a fsoa One is a rogue. 

(Formerly the letter F was branded on the left cheek of felons on their 
being admitted to “benefit of clergy.*’) 

P. O B— Free on board; means that shipper is, from the time of shipment, 
free from ail risk. [ bite is acute. 

F aharp — Flea. The pun is F, the initial letter, and sharp because the 

Fabian policy or taotios ^ Tpfj ®wpjMtV?ni 

^)rs a pohev like that of Fabius Maximus, 

a Roman general, who by carefully avoiding battles in open field foiled 
Hannibal, harassing his army by marches, counter*marches, and am- 
buscades. [ Hence the phrase has come to mea — a policy of delay, 
of cautions * Met by the Kihian tactics, wl ich proved fatal to 

Its predecessor — F ngi NLWsi*\i»jfi£. 

Fabulous age That period in the history of a nation de- 

scribed or pictured out in legendary or mythological fables ; as, the 
tabitlous ii^c of (ireece and Rome. 

Pao simile [Lattu] True copy. 

Face about Turn the face round c. g About a mile from the 

town the Irish faced about, and made a stand.— M\t * i \Y. 

Pace card c^tPrW One of a pack of 

playing cards on which a human face is represented; the king, queen, 
or knave. 

Face cloth ^31 A cloth laid oter the face of a corpse. 

Paoe dova Put down by bold or im- 

pudent opposition : e.g. He faced men ffuuoi.— P rior. 

Irtin rifles ^ Abash by stern looks. [ 1^ certain workmen. 

Pace guard A mask with hoIes>for the eyes, worn 

Pace hammar A hammer with a fiat See. 
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(The) Fao0 !• the index of the mind iProvcrb] 

CTtcei ^ ^ i 

Feoe it oat ernerce erRs’ni C?I1 ’(ffl Persist in an 

assertion which one knows to be not true. 

(The) Face of the matter ^ The real or plain truth about 

the subject in question : s g. The face of tJn matter is that the 
authorities are not in a mood to take the people into their confidence in 
this affair. 

Pace ( a thing ) out ^ ^ 

^ ) C5pf fwtf ) 

▼?I1 ^ 'St?! Persist boldly or impudently in an assertion or 

in a line of conduct ; carry (a thing) off by bold looks : e. g. That 
thinks with oaths to face the matter Sh vke^pe \ i<«. 

Faoe the muaio Bear the brunt of a thing ; meet any 

disagreeable necessity without flinching. 

Pace to faoe D rectly confronting each 

other: in the immediate presence of one another; front to front ; 
with the face of one turned towards thdt of the other . e, g^ 'I'he 
accuser and the accused were broujjbt fa '* to face. 

Pace to faoe with ( In .the presence of: e, g. With 

seven horsemen in his train John found himself face to face with a 
nation in arms»-*G&EaN. 

Phoile princeps \^Lat{a\ art By far the best ; admit- 

tedly first : p. g Goethe, the greatest literary critic that ever lived, was 
more comprehensive and universally tolerant ; but De Ouinccy was 
facile princeps^ to the extent of his touch, among the liriglish critics 
of his generation.— D. Masson. 

PaoOU de parler 5(^3 Idiomatic or usual form of 

speech, offensive if taken literally, but not intended to be so, 

(A) Pad ^-5 tor a 

personal view or pursuit of little consequence to which one attaches 
exaggerated importance. 

(The) Fag end ^ «f^*n -sTt®, ^tncp «rft, An end 
of a poorer quality, or in a spoiled condition, as the coarser end of a 
web of cloth, the untwisted end of a rope, dec. • — also used figuratively 
to mean *the latter end’ ( ) : e. g. The subject is full of interest 

as a problem in national psychology, but involving, as it does, the whole 
sphere of criminal procedure in Italy, is too large to be dealt with at the 
fag end of an article. — The Times or London. 

Fl« one^S self to Exhaust oneself with hard l^otir 

so as to produce: e, g. "We will oirrsc/m death," he said, 
''befoce any blame shall lie at our doors.’’— Southey. 

Fagout(^ijt^rt«itt)^«ifiira*nffe^4«R^tcq ar«ii Field, 

as a fag in cricket. ^TfRni »ltV, ^ ^ 

Become untwisted or frayed, as the end of a rope, or the edge of • 
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canvas* *1^ ItV Cf»rt Tire out, exhaust completely : *, g. 

The long walk hta figged me out. [ poses* 

Faggot TOtes^Votes given by electors expressly quatiiied for party por- 

Ffctt In ( fFfCn ) W1 Be baffled or frustrated 

in : g> He faiUi, however, in his benevolent design.— D ickbns. 

( TH Fail short of ; be found wanting in the perform* 

ance of : e. g. If they fail in their bounden duty, they shall reckon 
for it one day. — S andxrson. 

Fail one ( ^ ; (^Wnps) Disappoint one ; 

forsake or desert anybody '• e.g ( i ) Churchill was endowed by nature 
with a certain cold intrepidity which never failed him either in fighting 
or in lying. — Macaulay. (2) If England /«t7n/ them they could not 
trust their fortune to so vain an idiot — Frocok. 

Faint heart never won fair lady ( Proverb ] 

Courage to attempt an enterprise is necessary to ensure success. 

(The) Fair The female sex. 

Faint*hearted dty Cowardly. 

Fairandaoftlygoeafarinaday [Co/Zofuid/J^R e vttnn um 
^ Honest and courteous dealing helps a great deal 
to attain one’s object or success in a short time : e. g. "Slow and 
sure”, said his friends, *'fair aid softly goes far in a day”—b/l. 
Edgswortii. 

Fair and square [ Colloquial ] Justly ; im- 

partially : e g Throughout this affair from the beginning to the 
end, she has Iwhaved /str a '(/ 59«are.-'(The expression is used also 
as an adjective ) ’ e. g. What he did in his connection was all fair 
and square. 

Fair city— Perth, so called from the beauty of its situation. 

(A) Pair day’s work fifMg ■¥(«( A full da, s work. 

Pair essay t5 »t«r« m, ’we ^ nt «rftn df’W ; twi a mo- 
derately good dissertation. 

Pair thU yon CStHtl ve*! Good befall you. 

Pair field and no favour ffvwni vHtts 

Vll Absence of unfair advantages to any one in a 
competition . e g. Fair field and no favour is th 1 lotto of those Whd 
conduct the competitive examination in England. 

Pair game [ Colloquial ] vrtfgi. T1 JlK l cmw l l ^ A pretty 
good object of attack, ridicule, or criticism : e. g. Bourrienne is fear 
game, but the whole of his statement* are not worthless. — ^T hb 
Spbctator, .[February. 

Fair maid of February The snowdrop, which uossoms in 

Fair maid of Kent— Joan, wife of the Black Prince* [ name. 

Fair maid of Pertb— Kitie Glower, heroine of Scott’s novel of the same 

Fair mark *lfiif rt W, ^ ^ *lfiifrt oiPicq fiteil 

A mark free from obstacles ; an unobsouredimaik. 
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P«ir CMP foal ; art ft a«rt cirf*l^ srt Just or 

un|iist ; whether honest or dishonest : r. Lady Macbeth was so am* 
bitious that she did not scruple to take to any means, /hiV or foul. 

Fair play ; art f^Vtl Equitable or impartial treatment ; 

justice : a, g. (i) The prize of supreme powei^ is too tempting to admit 
of fair pluf in the game of ambition. — Sydney Smith. ( ») Fair play, 
and an open held, and freshest laurels to ail who have won them. — 
Emerson. 

( The ) Fair oex Women generally. [ I 

Fair tha paper fouler the blot [ Proverb ] ^ a'® 

Fair trade — (l) Smuggling (iSth C.) (z) The protection of home trade by 
the imposition of import duties. 

Fair way Da *rt Right track .- e. g. He Is in a fair way to recovery. 

Pair weather friend ^ ; ’PiCI? A friend on whom we canr 

depend only in fair weather or good fortune : e. g. We always meet 
with fair weather friends, but we must be careful of them. 

Fair weather sailor ct *mnHt ’cf*ral vWr- 

OtW a*lMl*Csrt ont a person who pretends to be a good sailor, 
but proves himself quite worthless w'hen bad weather comes ; a make* 
believe or inexperienced sailor : e. go it is highly desirable that law 
weather sailors should not find place in ships bound for rough seas. 

Pair words butter no parsnips [ Proverb ] fni f ^ ^ 

f&’c? f%WF Mere empty promise w»iU not help the needy. 

Pair words do not fill the pooket [Proverb ] i 

Pairest jewel in the Imperial Grown India. 

(The) fairest rose is soon withered [ Proverb ] ^ i 

(The) lUrest silk is soon stained [Proverb ] «rtv 

_ ^ 

Fairy land ^TtWSfl, Place of delight and happiness. 

Pairy money Found money, supposed to be left by 

fairies. 

Pairy of the mine ^fl An imaginary being supposed tp inhabit 
mines, wandering about in the drift and chambers, always employed 
in cutting ore, turning the windlass, &c., yet adeciing nothing. The 
Germans believe in two species • one fierce and mischievous, the other 
gentle ' e.g. 

No goblin or swart fairy of the muie. 

Hath hurtful power over virginity. — MiLT<)>r. 

Pairy ring or Oirols — A bare circular path, or a ring of grass higher, 
greener, sourer, than the surrounding grass ; a frc<|uent phenomenon 
in fields and meadows in Great Britain, vulgarly supposed to be caused 
by fairies in ih dr d ances. 

Pail^ aparka arWH Phosphoric light from decaying wood, fish &c. 
ttnought at one time to be lights prepared for the fairies at their rcvelsh 

palt amompli (French 1 JWtiN ^ fllftCf A scheme which 

has been already carried out ( often used in the sense of stealing 
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a march on some other party) : e. g. Fait accompli of the violation of 
the Belgian frontier. 

Faith cure A method or practice of treating diseases by prayer 

and the exercise of faith in God. 

Faithful Adam A faithful old servant. 

Faith that removes mountaiiie ^ ^ 

Such strong faith as removes away all obstacles: e g» In the recent 
elections in Shropshire» the Liberals had a good man and good 
organisation and the faith that removes mountainsm But nevertheless 
they failed to carry the seat.— >S tekd. 

Fake away [Colloquial] ^ Be off. fiTStirtl ^ Cheat. 

Pall a prey (or aaoiifloet or victim) to ( evt^ fvpi ifl wWW ) ifTRi 

ijetrl Be ruined or destroyed by : e. g. (i) She fell an wy 
prey *0 her false friends. (2) He fell a sacrifice to popular indignation^ 
and was promptly turned out without his money. — Dickens. (3) Cons- 
tantinople will soon fall a prey to barbarous Turk. — Morison. (4) 
Others fall victims to hunger and fatigue. — Irving. 

Pall aorosa ^evi Meet by chance i e g. On my way to the 

office, I fell across an old friend of mine, whom I had not seen for years. 

Pall among ( cvt^l pFjil ^ ^ Come among 

accidentally or unexpectedly : r. g. As I came out of the woods. I 
fell among thieves. 

Pall at one’s post vftes wftra srti Come to destruction 

vvhile on duty - e.g. He could but fall at the worst, and it was better to 
pall nobly at his post than start aside i..to crooked ways and stultify 
all that he had done. — Frouoe. 

Pall away ^frl ; Hfhl VlTSfl Lose flesh ; become lean and ema- 

ciated > r, He has been falling away on account of a lingering 

illness. Desert allegiance % revolt ; rebel : #. g. The 

whole province has fallen away from the king.*— HcMORDiE. 

VfT] ; Renounce the faith • sink into wickedness : 

e. g. These* •'for a while believe and in time of temptation fall sw^.— 

Bible. f^RH 'STt^ Perish • be ruined ; be lost : s. g. How can 
the soul fall away into nothing— Addison. 

WFTt Decline gradually ; fade 1 become faint . #• g. One colour 
falls away by just degrees, and another rises insensibly.— Addison* 

^ Come off • drop off; be detached : e.g^ 
li) As she spoke she touched his eyes, and a mist seemed to fall away 
from them, so that he recognised every feature of the place*— H avblx.. 
(21 Athene touched him with a rod, and instantly the flesh shrivelled 
on his limbs, the clustering locks fell away from hit head, and 
the keen, piercing gUnce of his eyes was quenched.— H avell* 

nael ; ^ltfJp« ^ Sink down t be degenerated ; e. g. It is 
a pity that as we grow up towi^ds the tnaturity of our hadties wa 
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fall away in so many respects from what we were in our childhood.— 
Craix. 

P*ll Avay teom ( ) WW Desert ; renounce 

all^iance to ; abandon : e g *‘We shall best him yet," said Hawes, 
assuming; a hrmness be did not feel, lest this man should fall away 
from him, and perhaps bear witness against him.— R eaob. 

P«ll back Withdraw ; give way : r. g. 

(i) He fell back upon the Loire, leaving Burgundy open to the enemy 
to overrun and destroy. — F rouoe. ( 2 ) Thereupon Odysseus fell back, 

and sheathed his sword.— H avsll. ’ll^W ^ JTftiPl 

^ arts ^ Fail of performing a promise or purpose ; not 
to fulfil : e, g. When this man makes a promise, he will not fall back. 

Pall back* or Pall edge ^1^ ^ Whatever may happen. 

Pall back on or upon ( W Have recourse to (as 

the last means of support or defence ) : e. g. He tried at various 
expedients, but all of them failing, he was obliged to fall back on 
writing articles for periodicals. 

Pall bOhind ^ Slacken; be outstripped ; e. g. In school life 

the two friends had all along kept equal placesi but in the world one 
/ell much behind, 

Pall between two stools Wtl ; <9^ tffii tlfii 

eHlie Lose both of two things in 

hesitating between the choice of 'one or the other ; e, g. What on 
earth should she do T — Fall to the ground between two stool \ '' — 
Rbadb. 

Pall calm Pwa Cease to blow ; become calm : e. g. The 

storm fed calm in the morning. 

Pall dead 9tetl Become prostrate on the ground and die ' 

e. g* The bullet passed through his breast and he fell dead instantly 

Fall down;^*jPw fStl ; *1^ ^etl Come to the ground j sink • e. g. 
His feet dipped, and he fell down, t[tvl Ulll Prostrate 

one’s self in worship : e.g. All kings shall faU down before him. — 
Bible. 1[ei1 Bend or bow, as a suppliant, ilftl ^ 

ntt»f ff®nd ^ Sail or pass toward the mouth 

of a river or other outlet. 

Flail flat ttefl Come prostrate to fhe ground • e. g. flis 

foot slipped, and he fell flat on the stairs. fafintc:! 

ftnt Produce no response or result ; fail of the intended effect : e. g. 

HU apeech/afl/af. ^ Ort«f ?«fl Prove insipid ; 

fml to arpuse interest or cause amusement : e, g, (i) The joke of his 
fmoA fill flat on him. (a) The lofty and spirit*stirring eloquence, 
which had made Pitt supreme in the House 01 Commons, ofWn fell 
flat on the H ous e of L ords-— M acaulay. 

Fall flyal ¥11 : ’W?! WH Fall out : quarrd tag'. If they be «ny- 
ways offended, they fall /oa/.— B urtoh. 
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Fall foul of ^1 Attack ; assail : as<;ault : e /f. The two brothers 

fell foul of other and then went to law. ^\W\ ^‘*11 

Tl TUl Run against ( a ship ) : have a collision 5 be en- 

tangled with [Nautical] : e g» The ships then fell foul e/each other. 

Fall fSrom (C^Pt^ Come to the ground from ; drop 

down from : e, g. An apple falls from the tree. ^C<6 

^ITl f^ecome worse than : e,g. Man has fallen from his primi- 
tive state of puMty. (C^t^ fVj) Recede from • depart 

from ; not to adhere to ' e^ g* I cannot now fall from my engagement. 

Depart from allegiance or duty to ; revolt from • t g The 
people of Kent fell from their allegiance to the king. ( ) 

1 F^r 5 ^1 Be dropped or uttered carelessly by : e. 

Not a murmur fell from him. — Webster. 

Fall from grace Vi ^tll Depart from faith or allegiance to duty ; 
sink into vice ; sin • g Adam ate of the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
and from that time man fell from gnce 
Pall from one’s lips, ( or from the lips of ) 

^I^Be dropped or uttered carelessly by * e, g, (i) An unguarded 
expression /J?/f /r^im /2XA /j/> 5 —Webster. (2) He treasured up every 
remark which fell from the lips of Cicero. — Meki\ \le. 

Pall from Soylla into Oharybdls 1 ^X3i\ 

Fall out of the frying pan into the fire : in try- 
ing to avoid one danger, to fall into another equally fatal. [ See 
Between Soylla and Gharybdis. ] 

Pall from the clouds ^ Be astounded : 

e g. I fill fiom the clouds, hearing all that ; and knew not if I was 
sleeping or awake. — C arlyle. 

Fall from the lips of— ^ee Fall from one’s lips. 

Pall home SfWW 15^1 fwsj Curve inward said 

of the timbers or upper part of a ship’s side which are much within a 
perpendicular. 

Fall ill Be attacked with some disease : e, g. It was at 

this time that he fell ill, which disabled him from carrying out his 
design 

Pall in C >me down or sink inwards : c. v (i) The roof of 

the house fell t n, killing two men and wounding several others. ( 2 ) The- 

well has fallen in and no water is to be had.— McMoRnra. Jwcai^? 

ftWRl TN aW*l ^1 Take one's proper or assigned place in a line • 

€ g. The light infaiitry were made to fall in on the right. 

s OW ^fl ; ^tCVtrW Come tn an end : terminate j lapse : r. g 
(X) Government pensions /.i// tn with the death of the pensioners.^ (21 
On the death of Mr. B.» the annuity, which he had so long received 
fell m,— W kbster. Become operative : a, g. The 

reversion, to which he had been nominated twenty j^ears before,/#// tn. 
—Macaulay. 
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in ^F?l Agree or concur : happen • join. 

Fall In love V ifOTl Form an attachment ; cherish feelings of love : 
e. g. The fair damsel and the young hero fell in love with each 
other at the very first sight. 

Fall in one’s way Come or appear before one : 

r. g. To relieve the needy and comfort the afflicted are duties that fall 
in our way every day — Addison. 

(A) Pall in the funds ^ ^ ^ A decrease in the quota- 

tion! or becoming lower than when it was last quoted. 

Pall in to Ttwm Lapse with 

respect to one and go over to { another ) : e. g. At his lordship's death 
in the Spanish campaign* in the year i 8 ii, his estate fell in to the 
family of the Tiptoffs.— Thackeray. 

Fall in two ?'Sir| ; ^ Bring forth a child. 

Fall in with ( ) Come upon by chance ; meet 

accidentally ; e. g. Searching among old papers* he fell in with his 

grandfather s will.— M cMordie. (C^sf ^ Pr?T 

Agree with ; concur with : r. g. The language of poetry naturally 
falls in with the language of power. — IlA/.r.rrr. ( CTtR 

Comply with * yield to : r. g. You will find it difficult to per- 
suade learned men to fall in with your projects. — Addison. 

Fall into ( Find a final outlet into ; empty into : 

e.g The river Rhone falls into the Mediterranean. — W ebster. 
C ) *21^5 Begin : e. g. A tourist whom he knew fell into 

conversation with him.— F itzpatrick. ( 

Pass into ( some sMte. usually worse than before ) ■ e^ g- (i) She has 
fallen into dlfUcxiliits, ( 2 ) A writer who /ii//r into such mistakes as 
these is entitled to no confidence, whatever. — M^c'\^L^v. ( 3 I She fell 

tff/o a swoon. — Goldsmith. <4) And when he had prayed, heaven 
so ordered that he fell into a deep sleep.— Havell. 

Fall into abeyance or disuse ^TSI Cease to have effect or 

use ; go out of use : e, g (i) The practice of polygamy is fast dying 
out, and will soon fall into disuse, ( 2 ) This law has been allowed to 
fall into aieyatice, being unsuited to the spirit of these times. — 
McMoEDie. 

Fall into oblivion Come to be forgotten, c. g. All these 

calamities /r// into oblivion in course of time. 

Fall into the handa of or into one** hands vtftta Come 

under the power of : e. g, (i) The traveller fell into th« hands of 
robbers. <3) Frederic himself was on the point of falling into thf 
^ixfro/theconquerors, and was with difficulty saved by a gallant 
officer. — M acaulay. 

the line of soldiers: t. g, 

I fell $%io the ranis at the age of twenty-five. 

Pali into tita shade ^ *1?! Lose pro* 
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minence or influence i become less noticeable or remarkable : e. g. But 
finally, the Semite fell more and more into the shade ; the Aryan came 
to the front. —Haggard. [ cf, Oaat into the shade ]. 

(The) Pall of man C?rw The degeneracy of 

the human race due to the disobedience of Adam. Adam fell, or 
ceased to stand his ground, under temptation. 

( fhe) Pall of the drop Fall of the drop 

curtain at the end of the act or play ( in tlicatrical parlance )• 

(The) Pall of the year 

^C5 ) Autumn, because in Kurope the leaves fall from trees at that 
season. 

Pall oflT^finil 58^51 Drop • e g^ AH the ripe mangoes have/^/Zr/. 

off^ ^891 ; ?8?l Withdraw.; separate ; ibe 

detached* e, g (n Friends ///// in adversity. — W kksiek. |/» 

Love cools, friendship /ii/ls off, brothers divide — ShakcsI'EVhe. 

^951 ; ?8tP! Perish ; die away : c g. Words fall oh by disuse 

— Wans TER Forsake ; abandon ; c. g, (\) subscribers 

fell off, — WEissihR. {j) W'ere 1 always grave, one-half of my readers 

w'ould fill off from me.— A ddis.kv. <2rt?r 

^9tll Depreciate ; depart from former excellence ; become le^^s valuable 
or interesting : eg. The pat er has much follcn oft from its former 
excellence. W ithdraw from faith or allegiance to duly ; 

apDstati^e : e,g. 

Those captive tribes /ir’' off 

From God to worship ^ dives — Mii.ton. 

Fall on or upon ( ) ^1 Drop on ; descend on : e. g. 

The tree fell on the river. 3?I| Begin suddenlv 

and eagerly, e, g She was so positive that llirMc was not hmg for 
It but to gel the supper over as quickly as possible . and as they had 
been walking a great many miles, and had fa‘-tcd ^ince the middle of 

the day, they /f// it tooth and nail. — D icki vs ( 

^tPnn Light upon r, g The Roman's fi I , . Ini', model 

by chance. — Swirr Attack; assail; assault e, g, n) 

'Fhe robbers /V// on the traveller and robbed him of everything he had. 
(2) But the enemy was fallen upon unexpectedly -i. d driven out of 
Rome. — M eriv vi.r 

PaU on one*a ear vWie '»r<H ?s?i 1 Come into 

one’s hearing ; be heard by one * e g, ’I'hc sound of the martial music 
fell On his ear, and incited him to join the army, 

Pall on (or upon) one’s feet S*ni fknn ’if^ *110™ S*R 

t^Tl Come down on one’s feet while bavins; a fall : e It is well 
known that the family of the Slopes never starve ■ they always/«f// on 
f heir feet tike cats , and let them fall where they will, they live on the 

fat of the land. — T rolloi'B. [jColloquial] C’Titl 

’?«ll ; CTFl*ia*t ▼H Come well out ol a diffi- 
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culty ; lirain any unexpected ftood fortune i I had certainly fallen 

on my /re/.— E nglish Magazine. 

Pall on (or upon) one*8 knoea ^ cwil Kneel 

down (with a view to beg favour, &c.) : e. gt The thVef fell on his knees 
and implored mercy. 

Fall out Happen • befall ; chance : e. g. (i) A 

misunderstanding fell out between the two brothers, (2) Such a saint’s 
day falls out next week or the week after.— Lamb. (3) And rival ships 
fail out amongst men of all ranks and degrees,— Palsy. (4) There 
fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the mice.— L* Estrange. 

’Wl ; T?rl Quarrel ; begin to contend : e. g. (i) Friends 

and honestest of men suspect and accuse each other of cheating when 
they fall out on money- matters. — Thackeray. (2) The rogues have 
fallen out and honest men may come by their own.— Kingsley. 

Vail out of use Cease to be in use : r. g. (i) The practice 

of the concremation of Hindu widows has fallen out of use* (2) As 
a language grows, new words are introduced and many old ones fell 
out of use — McMordie. 

Fall out together Quarrel. 

Fall out with Dispute, wrangle. 

Pall overafhrt Go beyond. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Revolt ; desert from one side to another : e g* In the 

latter part of the South African War, some of the Boer leaders fell 
over to the English. 

Pall short ^ Be deficient : e. g, (i) The corn has fallen short this 
year, (2) They all fall short in duty. — Webster. 

Pall short of ( ^ tfSfl Be less than (what is requisite or 

expected); he inadequate to : e (i) The measure fell short of 
the wishes of the whigs.— M acaulvy. (2) Men have tried gold mining 
in India, but the results have fallen fox 5/t^r/ 0/ their expectations. — 
McMordie 

Fall atill-born cvt^ Tlrtm ^ ’53*1108^ T«lt Fail at the 

very beginning of an attempt. 

Pall trough ; OFM ▼tcsnt Sfl Fail of success ; come to no- 

thing : g ^ (i) As neither of us would gtve in, the bargain fell 
rAr.Mg'/j,~KtNGSLEY. ( 3 ) Eventually the project, which seemed so 
near realisation, fell through.— Lift of Chrsney. 

Fall to ( ) atlsic?! >ir?l Begin with haste, ardour, or 

vehemence :« (t) They/.// /. blows.-— W ebster, (a) His soldier<i. 

elated with the spoil and the good store of provisions which they found 
in that place, fell to eating and drinking, forgetful of their safety.— 

Lamb. ( pRCl ) « arftrfsjm Ajmly one’s self 

to : g". (u I resolved to fall to work with these articles and make 

a raft.— -Os Fo a. (2) "Xhty fell to raising money under pretence of the 
relirf of Ireland -Clarendon. UtiTOf foft Begin to eat 

with haste or ardour 0. g At length some supper was placed on 
the table, and then old Lobbs/r// to , in regular styW.— 'Dickens. iW- 
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^391 Begin to fight : e, g. Our jokes set him into a 
fury : and we should have fallen to at once, but for a couple of niarint:s. 

— Thacker \Y. ( ^vgl . 

( ?S?rl Pass or be transferred to <by chance, lot, 

distribution, inheritance, or otherwise) ; come under the possession of 
eg The power which the Charter had wrested ft om tlie crown /ell, 
not lo the people, but to the Baronage. — Green. 

Fall to a low ebb Be reduced to a very low 

degree. [ The phrase is fiequently used of one's purs^, one's credit, 
one's fortune, all of which a^’e said to have fallen to a lozj chh It also 
occurs in connection with one’s coarage, one’s spirit, &c. — B\RRb.r ], 

Pall to loggerheads ^51 Kngage in squibbling and handv- 

cuffs, especiallv lugging at each other's head • come to blow’S : be at 
strife • €, g He was a peevish man of ill blood, and soon fell to log^r- 
Jicad^ with the captain of the vessel. 

Fall to one's lot (or to the lot of ) ^ Happen to one 

without his planning . i\ g. (0 It fell to his lot to do all the cooking. 
{z) Such things as these generally fall to the lot of the poor. 

Pall topieoes Tl ^\Sln Be broken to pieces • be sma«,h. 

ed : e. g* The members fell out among themselves, and their project 
fell to pieces. 

Fall to the ground Come down on the ground • i’ g^ Un« 

supported bodies fall to the ground. Ha\e 

nothing to stand on or support ; come to nothing : e, g^ The charge 
tell to the ground^ because the Crown c' • not prosecute and Lenntx 
had been prevented from appearing.— P'rduue. 

Pall to work Begin to do work : e. g. I resolved to 

to work with these articles and make a raft. — Dei e, 

Pall together by the ears ^ l^’ght and scratch, 

each other. 

Pall under (C^ Come within the limits of ; be subjected 

to . e, g. They fell under the jurisdiction of the emperor.— Webmer. 
( fVgK ) ^peirl Co me under • be the subject of : e. g. This 

point did not fall under xhfi cognizance of the court.— -W bbsI er. 
( fVpi ) Come within ; be range ^ <• reckoned with : 

t\ g. The disease you speak of does not fall under this category. 
Pall upon (C¥ts| fnni ’fl wt^’9) Ijeil Rush against. 

( evt*! ▼fiKW ) csii ’nil Attemirt : e. I do not intend to fall upon 
nice di»quisitions.— Holder. [A^ fi.—For other meanings, sec Pall on], 
Pall upon one’s feet— See Pall on one’s feet. 

Pall with child f««1 Conceive ; be pregnant. 

Pauing market *1151 ^wnr. Hiftpn am; 

The decline or downward tendency of prices : g. Traders generally 
hold over their stock rather than sell in a falling merketo 
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Fatting sioknaas The epilepsy ; a disease la which the 

patient suddenly loses his senses and falls. 

Falling stars Meteors (Mahommedans believe them to be firebrands 
flung b>f ^ood angels against evil sprits when they approach too near 
the gates of heaven )• 

False attic fsc^ CWiS\ An attic without pilasters, casements, or balustrades 
used for crowding a building. 

False conception CIW An abnormal 

conception in which a misshapen fleshy mass is produced instead of 
a well-organised foetus. 

False-faced Hypocritical, deceitful. 

Palae lire IIC’ITC® A combustible 

composition, used in vessels of war to make signals during the night. 

Palae-heartedfVtf^f^V Treacherous ; deceitful. 

False imprisonmeat The arrest and im- 

prisonment of a person without warrant or cause • the unlawful detain- 
ing ot a person in custody. 

False personation Fraudulently represeuting 

oneself for another person. 

False position An awkward situation : r Now 

that ytju reiu^^e to advance the money, you place me in a/o/ie position 
with that man. 

False step ^ ; «2nrhf An unwise or injudicious course or proceed- 
ing : e Oi\t false step in life frequently leads us to ruin. 

Piilae to ( CTR ) atfs 'sf^?r?l Disloyal to ; 

faithless to , untrue to ; e. g. (i) He is false to his promises. ( 2 ) She 
has been false to her husband. 

False token A false document or sign of the existence of a 

fact used h r fraudulent purposes. 

False wo'k A temporary bridge or scaffoldings by the aid 

of whicli the permanent structure is erected. 

( \) Falstaff sffJl A self-indulgent, jolly man ; 

after a character in Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 

Familiar as household words 315^5^ Very 

well known like words in ordinary use among a family circle : r. g'. 
The noble deeds of Vidyasagar are still familiar as hausi-hotd words 
to every native of Bengal, 

Familiar spirit C'Sr® A demon, or evil spirit, supposed to 

attend at a call : e g. Now. ye familtar spirits help me this 

once — Shakrsveake 

FamUiar to ( Well known to. (M B. 

A thii;« IS famutar to a. person ] : r. g. (i) The name of Vidyasagar is 

fatmlt ^ /D every Indian. { 2 ) He has made himself familiar to this 
mode of living. 
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Familiftt with ^ Closely acquaint- 

ed or intimate with (a person) : e. g. Vidyasagar was familiar ivith 

most of the Kuropean higher officials of Government. ( C^R ) 
Well acquainted with ( a thing ) : I am famunn 

with all its places famous in history or fable. — I rvisg. ( C7R ) 

^<lf59“5 Well-versed in ( a subject ) : g. Professor Max Muller 

is said to have made him'>elf familiar ivitli all ttie Vedas, 

Familiariae one’s self to ( C^R Make oneself 

familiar or intimate with : make oneself well-known to by practice or 
converse • f g He fnntliansed himself to all scenes of distress. 

Familiarise one’s self with W<m ^nn ( c^R 

^fir'll 51951 Make (anything) easy by practice or study c g, I>y 
clo^e application, the blind girl familiarised herself with needle worl^t 

Familiarity breeds oontempt 

W5 f5ics»5 ; -srPim? ^R Too much inti- 

macy with a person generally brings one to contempt. [ Those uho 
allow their inferiors to become vtTy intimate are likely to be despised 
by them Tin* proverb inculcates reserve as necessary for maintenance 
of dignity and respect.— M a« Mil i \Nn B\kkei ], 

Family Bible a large Bible for family worship, with a 

page for recording family events. 

Family circle— The famJyat home. Circle refers to the Norman period, 
when the tire was in the centre of the living room. [maniagi . 

Family oonneotioil One connected by birtli or 

Family likeness Strong points of resemblance. 

Family man ^5?. c^lt^ A man with a fami' • ; a domesticated 

man e, g. 1 am now a fxmily man^ and cannot therefore afiord to 
spend money on such like frivolities. 

Family tie The b md of union and aflection between 

members of the same family. 

Pan Into a flame [Literally] ?f5R fim ^ Enkindle by 

fanning. Tfl Evute 

to the highest pitch c, g. The imposition of ship-money by Charles I. 
fanned the smouldering hre into a ffanic. 

Pan the flame [Lit era ly] Blo\ oa a fire already 

enkindled. [ C^R CURfl 

Aggravate an evil e, g. Openly he professed loyalty, but in sjcret 
he was fanning the line of sedition. —McMouDIE. 

(To) Pan With a feather m ^ To em- 

ploy inefficient means to achieve one’*^ tnd. 

Fancy Ball R 51 f%a[ cw 

55 A Ball in which persons appear in fancy dresses. 

Fancy fhir A special sale of fancy articles, usually conduct* 

ed by ladies for the benefit of some charity. 
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Fanoy-teee Free from the power of love « 

e. g. In meiden meditation. /a _/ree,— S hakbspiarb, 

Fancy goods ifsR Fabrics of various colours, patterns. 

&c., as ribbons, silks, satins, and the like, in distinction from those of 
a simple or plain colour. [married lady. 

Fsnoy-man f3n A person fancied or liked . by a 

(A) Fancy price iWt'C IJU '»1C*W1 'aPw wFl A price far above the Win- 
sic value. 

Fanoy-sick Love-sick. 

Fancy store 3rc?flir ^ Pr^lfl A store in which articles of fancy 
and ornament are sold. 

Far and away ^ By a great deal : e. g. Public opinion is not 

altogether wrong in crediting the Jews with an amount of wealth 
larger by a great deal than is their due, and what is perhaps more to 
the point, a proportion of rich families. yar and away beyond anything 
that is found among Gentiles. — Thb Spectator. 

Far and near e At a distance and close by • throughout 

a whole region. 

Far and wide To a great distance on all sides: 

^ The remains of tnc wreck were strewn /cr and wida upon 

the sea. ( 2 ) Vidyasagar's reputation as a philanthropist soon spread 
far and wide. 

Par be it from me ^ ^ It is not my wish or 

intention : e. g. Far be it from me to justify cruelty. — Webster 

Par between ( »pnr With a long distance f of 

space Of time ) intervening between • at long intervals ; e, g. The 
examinations are few and far Farrar. 

(A) Par cry A very great distance : e. g. It is a far cry from Por- 
tugal to Bohemia.— English Magazine. 

Far-fat<died meaning ^ al ; dca ^ aftra 

; aiaftra A meaning not easily or naturally deduced ; striked 
or forced meaning : e g. What you say is only a far-fetched meaning, 
and is not easily deducible from the construction. 

Par ftom (cata frl) At a great distance from ; e. g. (i) Nothing 

was farther from his thoughts than to impute a shadow of dishonour 
to such an honoured lady. — L amb. 

(2) Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray.—GRAY. 

( cata a? U To a great distance from : e, g. We are 

separ^ed/ar/from each other.— Webster, hW* sff ; ^ 

Not in the remotest degree or extent ; not in the least : r. g. We are 
very /ar/roM saying that the English of that generation were irre- 
iigious.-MACAui,AY. fcg «no m ’fftW 

Instead of : e. g. Far from helping or assisting each other, at became 
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good noigbbours, they did each other all the harm and injury that 

they poanbly could.— Scott ( ^ Wwtl Remote 

from, in obedience or affection ; alienated from : e. g. They that are 
far from thee shall perish.— B iblb. 

Far firom it or in ; 01 VtCft in Nothing of the kind ; not 

thought of in the remotest degree : e. g. It is not our intention to 
insinuate that Vidyasagar advocated widow* marriage out of any inter* 
ested motives t^-vtry far from it. 

Far gona Pilfvil niRl Very much spent, exhausted, declined, 

lost, or ruined : *, g. (t) The patient, who had been suffering extreme 
pain for some d^s past, .was now so far gone that he could hardly 
catch what was said to him. (2) When he returned home at night he 
was too far gont tin drink) to observe the numerous tokens of vexation 
which were friainly visible in her countenance.— Dickbns. 43) 'Fttr’ 
gone in love t. e., deeply affected. 

Far off At or to a great distance * e g. Lo, then 

would I wander far off and remain in the wilderness. — Biblx. cem 
. WmWPlfta Distant in sympathy or affection t alienated : e, g. 

But now in Christ Jesus, ye who some time were /ar are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. — Biblb. 

Far other B|fv>ni Very different : e. g. This conduct of yours is far 
other than what I expected. 

Far-reaohing effeot ct '•iciPF ^ ♦rtjv ^ fti An 

effect that exerts influence to a great di'* .nee and for a long time : e. g. 
“These measures," said the Secretary of State for India, "are sure 
to have a far-reaching e^ect on the people of India.” 

Far*sighted, Far-seeing Calculating and .»oviding for remote 
issues. 

Far-spent «|CifV ^ Far advanced : e. g. The night is far- 

spent ; let us now go to rest. 

Fa rewe ll, or iU 'em tw ’•mil iltvl t vm tW 

fell Be in a good or bad state ; be attended with any cir- 
cumstances or train of events, fortunate or unfortunate. 

Fare-well ITW CSWt ( ttfiMrtnv ttVT ) Adieu. 

Faro wtlih ( cele fVn ’ll Vtffie ) irw» vm Happen (well or 

ill ) to (used impersonally) ; e. g. (i) How does it fare with you 
now t (2) So it fares with English genius.— Embrson. 

Farm lot for let to flurm ) ftwWl Vlt To lease on rent. 

(A) Famegoof nooMnaeilt wg- fNt vwe*il ev^avtl A confusedly 

mixed heap of nonsense. Farrago f / atin] is a mixture of far (meal) 
with other ingredients toe the use m cattle. 

Feet eiul loose Vf>l ; Now cohering, now disjoined; miable} 

inconstant : e. g. He pla)^ fori oni loose with his friends. 

Fast end loose pnlleya ftftW Two pulleys pl aced 

2 % 
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side by «de on a shaft which is driven from another shaft by a band. 
When the shaft is to be stopped, the band is transferred from the 
fixed pulley to the loose one. and vice versa, 

Fkatby or beside ( oilH Close or near to : e, g. Fast by 

the throne obsequious. — Pops. 

Feet oolotur A colour that does not fade when washed : e, g. 

The Bombay Mills have now been able to give /asi colour to the 
borders of their dhootis. 

Feet friend ^ ftur vlt§ ^ One who is firm 

and steadfast in friendship • a friend who is not easily alienated * 
e, g. A fast friend is a rare acquisition, 

Fistlady or girl ^ young female who talks slang, assumes 

the airs of a knowing lady, and has no respect for female delicacy and 
retirement. She is the ape of the fast man. 

Fut man A young man who lives a continual round of 

'*pleasure*’ so fast that he wears himself out. 

Fast ways srWfej Dissipated and extravagant course of life. 

Fasten a quarrel on or upon (one) ( ^ «(f9v\ 

C?FW Contrive to find a pretext for quarrelling with a (person) * I 
am at a loss to guess at your meaning unless it be that you intend to 
fasten a quoftel on me.— S cott. f one. 

Fasten a chime on one cfKe orrt ^ Ascribe a fault to 

Fasten one’s eyes upon ^ 

L<^ok steadfastly upon. 

Fhsten by or With ( fVgil ) irtll ^ Make fast by ; *^tcnrc 

by : e,g. He fastened the door with a strong bar — McMordik. 

Fasten on or upon ( ?ral Fix firmly on • attach to ' 

e g. Needs he mu*it fasten on God a piece of revenge as done for his 

sake.— M ilton. ( Fix ones sdf to ; take 

firm hold of : e^ g The leech will hardly /asfrn on a fish,— Brown. 
Fasten to ( OFtH fVjra ) wnl Fix firmly to ; attached to • g. 

The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the service of parties, 
with different ideas fastened to them. — Swift. 

Fasting day fw. tEfiRPnt A fast day ; a day of fasting. 

la in the lire [Colloquiat] C'tllani fttircf 

Things have gone to confusion : Hc*s actually the first pot h<»ok 

on the crane ; the whole weight is on him ; if it weren’t for him, the fat 
would he in the fire in no time. — H auburton* 

Fatolll8eCT¥trtjWBftfi|^ CK(Sim^^Vi An office yieldtne abun* 
dant pay for slight labour. 

Fat of the laad ?>PI The best or richest products of land. 

(The) Fatal atatava oHl o r t h W The Fates. 

Falal to ( ) armH¥ Causing death to . deadly to ; a (i ) The 
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wound proved fatal to him. < 2 ) The disease had been fatal ta many 

members of his family.— M acaulay. (CftH ^ JlltsrtfOT 

^ S|l 4 lf¥ Calamitous to } destructive to • ruinous to : e. gk A sing le 
false step might prove fatal to the whole project. — M acaulay. 

^ Proceeding from, or appointed by, 

fate or destiny for ; inevitably necessary to : t,g. It was fatal to the 
king to fight for his money.— Bacon. 

Father Neptune > 1 ^ The ocean. 

Father of his country — Cicero • also, George Washington. 

Father of history— Herodotus. 

Father of lies *Br5tsi Satan. 

Father of the Bar The oldest barrister. 

Father of the fhithfal ; -at ’sray uoti «tf% flwfl 

sttil 7 N*l A name applied to Abraham, Mahammed, and his successors 
the Caliphs. 

Father of the house cvpi 5r5?T*l^ *rei The member of a 

legislative body who has served longest. 

Father of the people— Louis XII of France. 

Father of Waters * 1 ^ ; j The river Nile, the 

Mississippi in North America and the Irrawaddy in Burma : — an 
expression used by Samuel Johnson in his Rasselas ; e.g*. “Rasselas 
was the fourth son of the mighty empe 4 jr in whose dominions the 
Father of Waters begins its course.” 

Father on or upon ( TritTS ) ®*ni ▼tcit*! '■Hit 5jfiFrs 

CTfsi f%pi ▼15*1 5f*nn t^lrtpl ▼?! Ascribe or impute lo one as his off- 
spring or production : r. g*. u) H.6 fathers \l on me.— Brewer, ( 2 ) 
My name was made use of by several persons, one of whom was 

pleased to father on me a new set of productions.— S wift, (cyt^ 

▼9 Ttil 951 Make responsible for . r. g^ Nothing can be so uncouth or 
extravagant which may not be fathered on some letch of wit or some 
caprice of humour. — B arrows. 

Fathera of the CHty (or City fathers) f»(lSfi|f5|*ntei »r»t5 *ieiiti 

Aldermen. [ soldiers. 

Fatigue dress t>ri5|9%ini arFlt5I ▼rti *lfiutw The working dress of 
Fatigue duty ▼9sr¥t5 amt<II 9^ Labour exacted from 

soldiers aside from the use of arms. [ fatigue duty. 

Fatigue party ^ 99 sppit^T A body of soldiers on 

Fatted oalf Htyl C 9 t 9 I Dainty food. [A biblical expression.]. 

Faults are thitft where love is thin [ Proverb ] stcg or^ Vtft. 9tl 
^ wntt9l I [ conduct. 

Faux pas {Frencki False step ; breach at manners or mord 

Favourable fat { C9t>l fnnf ) Conducive to ; convenient for : 
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*. g» The reins have set in early and are favourable for commen- 
dng transplantation. 

VIhVOimble to ( ¥WT« ^ cotH ftn ) ^ «*W Kind 

to ; friendly to : «. g. (l) The king was favourable to his bro thCT. 

Lord, thou bast been favourable unto thy land.*— B ible. ( 

fVp) Conducive to : convenient for : (i) A sunny 

aspect is favourable to good health.— M cMordib. (2| The temper 
<rf the dimate was favourable to generation, health, and long life — 
Sir W. Tbmflb. 

(A)FBToaritoliMnoftiead ^ oitcm ^ 1^9 ^Itl 

^ ^ Those who are favoured by persons in authority are 
envied and hated by every body. 

Fawn on or upon ( ▼tfhr* ) Court 

servilely ; cringe and bow to, with a view to gain favour : flatter 
meanly : e. g, (i) They fawned on him and ate his dinners and drank 
his annes till he had nothing left, and then they ridiculed him for his 
folly.— M cMordib. (2) I have put her at such odds with the world, 
that any dog may ttark otfawu upon her at his pleasure.— D ickbns. 
(3) hly love, formmr to fawn upon their frowns.— SHAKBSPBaRB. 

Feu fbr ( cew fbfl ) BRT etr ’ll ^iMfl Alarm for ; dread for : e, g. (i) 
He had a great /ear /or his son’s life, (a) H\% fear for the country 
would deddedly preponderate over his hopes, but for his firm reliance 
on the mercy of God.— M acaulat. 

Fear Ot to ( Awful reverence toward : e. g. (il I 

will teach you the ^ar 0/ the Lord.— B iblb. (2) To ail their dues, 
fear to whom fear, — Biblb. 

Feeat of Ibole, Feeet of aasea xitciitire^e Medi- 

eval festivals, held between Christmas and Epiphany, in which a bur- 
lesque bishop was enthroned in church and a burlesque mass said by 
his order, and an ass driven round in triumph. 

Faaet of g e aaott Bad flow of aout gg « WPt 

ait<lt*n An intellectual entertainment in the course of which every one 
of the company opens out his mind and shiws himself to the bed : e. g. 

(1) The guest now escaped the pomp of grand entertainments, was 
allowed to emoy ease and conversation, and to taste some of that feast 
if reaoen ana that flow of soul so often talked of and so sddom en- 
joyed.— M. Edobworth. 

(2) There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 

The/«crf of reason aid the flow ^soh/.— Pops. 

(A) Faclher in ono*B o»p An honour, or mark of distinc* 

tion : p« g. The fellow's v^ carelessness about these charges was >0 
Margaret’s eyes, a feather in his cap, and proved, for one thing, their 
abscwite want of foundation.— J. Payr. 

(The) Fwthar in one's wing wnH The tuott 

valuaMe of one’s belongings. 

(A)FMiliorintiieaoelo Something of very little infMi' 
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tance * e, g» My wishes, opposed to such a strong influence on the 
other side, would be but a father tn the scale, — MvcMillanand 
Barbbt. 

i«'d»ther one’s nest TW ^ t^iani 

^ *rnfe fjTCflni ^ ^ oh ewtcw 

'9^91 >retn Collect wealth, particularly from emoluments 
derived from agencies for others , provide for one's self, especially from 
property which passes through one's hands. [The expression often 
implies dishonesty, as the property does not belong to the person. The 
phrase is taken from birds which collect feathers for the lining of their 
nests '] e ga fie has feathifui hi\ nest, pretty well and can now afford 
to lose a little business. — G. Eliot. 

Paather one’s nest well 

Have plenty of money. » 

Feather-brained Silly. [sion. 

( \) February face ¥f*l ^ betokens worry or depres- 

Fee-penny — A fine for money over due ; an earnest or pledge for a 
bargain [ limitation. 

Fee-Simple txSTCiitl An estate free from condition or 

Pee tail ( esrw*! 

’PfiRt? An estate limited to a person and his lawful heirs. 

Feed on or upon ( fVS ) Subsist by eating ♦ prey 

on e g. He feeds on vegetables. ( CVR 

^ItTI Sustain life by reljing on e. g Such were the hopes and 
assurances on which the patriots Av/.-— M crivvle. 

Peed pump SfSf 'f’Twn A force pump for 

supplying water to a steam engine, \c [ sea-sick. 

( I'o) Peed the fishes sisnitt ?S5t sti ^ ^ ^ Be drowned , be 

Peed to ( 0 -ve a» food to / g- He feeds 

turnip* to the cows ( C^Jf fep ) WWH Furnish to for 

consumption e ^ This is a contrivance for water railway 
engines. 

Faed water Water supplied to the boiler of 

a steam engine, ^.c. 

Feed with ( Give as food ; furnish w t.i as provisions : 

^ g to She feed^ her lap dog with mutton bones, (i) Give me neither 
poverty nor riches • feed me with food c mvenicnt for me.~BiBLB. 

Suppb with furnish with e. g, (i) Several springa 
/fVf/ this r.vulet with water. (i| He feeds his eyes with the beauties 
of the scenery.— W ebs n k, 

( 3 ) Mv frail fancy, fed with full delights, 

Doth bathe in bliss, and mantleth most at case.— Spenser. 

Peel after Search for ; seek to find ; seek as 

a person groping iri the dark t g I groped Jo the dark and /eit 
after the thing. 
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Feel et home ( 'WS ) en[*^ Be at one’s ease. 

B^eeltihei^enirtl^ Feel one’s self humiliated or insulted : a. 

On our importing a gentleman of Madras ^ preside on the occasion 
of the anniversary, Mr. Pal feli cheap and '«ut off his connection snth 
the association. 

Feel Ibr ( C¥F{ ^ TWfSltW 5 :^ C^IPl Have the sensibilities 

moved or affected on account of : e. g. (i) Vidyasagar had a vwy 
tender heart, and he always fdt much for the sufferings of humanity. 
( 2 ) There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

He does not feel for man,— C owper. 

( TWre ) fVS C^«f ’Rl Entertain some feeling towards j 

perceive for ; e. g. The only uneasiness I felt was for my family who 
were to be humbled without an education to render them callous to 

contempt— Goldsmith, pFR ) 99 Try to find by touch ; 

grope for ■ e. g. I felt for the book in the dark room, but could not 
find it. — McMordib. 

Feel like ( cefsi arrar aifk? ) afa*l Be disposed ( to do something ) : 
e g. He takes a lively interest in this matter, and feeh Uke to visit 
England to further the cause. 

Feel of trf^ Ortt Examine by touching. 

Peel one*a lege anfl Begin to support one’s self on the 

legs .—said of an infant : e g. My boy is hardly twelve months old, 
but has been feeling his legs for some time. [ important. 

Feel one'e oate enadfeata ai r 1 Be conceited or self- 

Peel one’s pulse ( or ^e pulse of ) iSPlin ca^ Fixa^ ine by 

touch the beating in one's pulse : e. g. 1 he physician fel t th e 
pulse of\he patient, and prescribed the requisite medicines. 

acara Sound one’s mind : e g. But on /eeling the 

pulse of the soldiers of both camps, he was emboldened to declare that 
sceptre must not depart from the house of the great Constantine. 

— Merivale. C^JI Tsal Examine 

the real nature of . e. g, 1 felt the pulse of existence beat prouder 
and higher in proportion as 1 felt confidence in my own strength, 
courage, and resources. — S cott. 

Feel one’s self at home cal«ani1 Feel as 

comfortable and happy as at one’s own home : e. g. It said that 
Keshub Chunder Sen, while in England, /r/t himself quite ut heme. 

Peel one’s way 'W fiw ^11 Try to find ones way, as a person 

groping in the dark : e. g. The fog was so heavy that 1 remember 
feeling my 'May hytheitun railings in front of the House.— KnIOHT. 

wswfca *11 VS Jlft® Ctnst attrti waiR ?««1 Proceed by 

slow and cautious steps, as a person treading his way in the dark : e. g- 
In the face of an opposition composed of political brigands Pitt had 
to feet his way.— F rooub. 
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Peel out •ttW ’Rl ; ▼?rl, ^ Try , search ; explore ; 

as, to feel out one’s opinions or designs.* 

Feel the pulse of— See Feel one's pulse. 

Feeling eloQuenoe Eloquence evincing great sensibility. 

( fhej Feet of olay 'S snVR ^*1 The portion that is lower and 

more debased ; the baser part. [The expression t> borrowed from the 
Bible, and forms the heading of chapter XXXIl of “The Talks of the 
Town," a novel’fcy J. Payn ]. 

Pelioitate on or upon (c^tRl’f ^ Express 

joy or pleasure on account of , con|;iatuiate on e. g. We felicitate our 
friends on the acquisition of some good [on the face of the earth. 

( 1 he) Pell destroyer ^ De^th. because it cruelly destroys everything 

Palo de ee Self-murder who deliberately puts an enflr 

t ) his own existence — Blac ksiove 

Female ( or Femiame ) rhymes Tl[C*f^ Double rhymes, or 

rhymes m which two syllables, one accented and the other unaccented, 
correspond at the end of each line. 

Feme covert [Latin^ A married woman who is under the 

cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 

Fame sole [La/iw) A single or unmarried woman. 

A woman who has been divorced, or whose 
husband is dead [gales do in the groves. 

P^n nightingale Free, wh»ch sings at night m the fens, as nightin- 

Panoe against nm ^ Gu«..d against ; protect against 

( g To feni^e my ear against th^' sorceries —Miliov, 

Panoe roof T5rtira*ipt< A covering for defence . e g. They 

htted their shields close to one another in manner i a fenc* roo^^ 
Holland. 

Pence time The breeding time of fish 

or t^arne, when they should not be killed. 

Penoe with ^ Defend one’s self with , pairy 

'v III e, g, a) lie began to nee with a sword. (2) He will feme with 
his own shadow. — SiiAKEsrc vrb. 

Pence with ft question ■STCR Rn ^ Try to 
evade the direct answer to a question. 

Fencing master Jff tsfjf ^ sitfi c<mi ftwi or, 

'S^rfifslt One who teaches the art of attack and defei.ee with a sword 
or foil. 

Fend off ^ ; fsf^ CT’Pirs «n ore^l Keep off • ward off j shut out . 

t- g, A skilful helmsman will easily fe td off a boat 

Perw nfttUTSB [Latnt] *ia mi Animals in a wild state, 

as distinguished from domesticated animals. 

Fern shaw ▼riai *rtfC*ni ^ ’R A fern thicket. * 

Ferret out Search out by pa- 
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tient and sagacious effo. .i ; e. g. The swindler has hid himself, but 
the police are sure to fernt him out before long. — M cMordie. 

Fester with ftrp) ^ feit Rankle with : e, g Temple’s 

soul festered with spite and P'itt*s swelled into contempt. — Mac%ul\y. 

Festing man One who stands. surety for another. 

Fasting penny WTI TI Earnest money paid to secure a 

bargain. *[ and sure. — Sov th . 

Fetch a blow ^ Deal a blow : e. g. He fetched his blow quick 

Fetch a oompaas Go round in a circuit ; take a 

circuitous route in going to a place ' o. g, I di<i not like to be seen by 
the people in the Mansion House, and to attend the meeting, 1 had 
theiefure xo fetch a compass. 

Fetch a price ^S?rl Bring a price • be sold for a price : 

g. Our horses were held in small esteem, and fetched a low pn^r 

Fetch a pump c?e!il Pour 

water into a pump to make it draw water. 

Fetch a sigh ^ Heave or draw a long respiration « g. 

He varied these amusements occasionally by fetching a deep — 
Dickens. 

Fetch a turn OTd ^ Make or take a turn : e, g. Til fetch a turn 
about the garden — Sh\kf>pe\re. 

Fetch and carry ^ ^ Do humble 

services for another . e. g The prince was taken captive by the pirate 
and was employed to fetch and arry. 

Fetch out ^ Draw forth ; develop • e. g. The 

skill of the polisher /*/i hcs iutc the colours [ of marble ].— ADDl^oN 
Fetch over *^^TC**F Bring over • win over : e, g. Some of these 

men had been ftt^ Led oier to help the Gauls in the war against him.— 
Dif KEN'S. ^ [ re\ivr. 

Fetch to ^571 ; vsn Restore to consciousness from a swoon ; 

Patch up ^71 ; ^g:srt9 Recover. TWl Come to a 

sudden stop Stop suddenly. HJ\ Overtake [Ohstdr *e] 

r g. I can fetx h ,it> the tortoise when I please.—I- Ei>TR\v(fR. 

Fetch way [ iVi.7/; Hi 

shaken from one *'»de to tne other. (drunkcime 

Fetishof the bottle VTl J-5 : ^C-^tiTTSl The imp of drunkenness. 
Pew and far between >c?i ^ At loni? 

or til tant inter\als * e, g, fi) Windows . were in those days si /i*‘ 
At> / fu! b that tile folks inside had remained quite unatvarc 

v\hat was going on without — KisOrSl ES 

( 2 ) What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angf'ls visits, ft.x ./# I far behveea — Cs\tea£LL. 

Fiddle away istvtcv istI hnttcr away . spend on triflo ; 

r g, [He was] prone to change, and to fiddling away his time in making ' 
toy models of steam engines or d>namos.— A. Jamieson*. 
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(T o) Pid dle while Rome ia burning W ^*1 FpfCOTE 

TtC^ To interest oneself in trivialities, while important events 

are transpiring. 

Fiddle-de-dee V, Fiddle-faddle I, Fiddle-atiok ! [Colloquial\ 

fCT » ^3 ^1 ertc? f — Nonsense ! — these are mere exclama- 
tions implying the speaker's impatience at what another says ; (i) 

1 told him I was discouraged and unhappy ; his daughter's heart seem- 
ed above my reach. ** Fiddle^de -dee /** s^xd he. **lc all come of this 
new system— courting young ladies before marriage spoils them,*’ — 
Re/ide (2) ‘*A question of fiddle-sHck cried the doctor angrily, 
walking about the room.— Mrs. Oliphaxt. [The word 'fiddlestick’ 

literally means fiddle-bow, a bow strung with horse- 

hair used in playing hddles]. 

Fiddler’s fare ( or pay ) — Meat, drink, and mon^« 

Fiddler’s newa [ Colloquial ] ^ ^51 Old or stale news e g. 

*'Do you know that your unpopular magistrate is leaving the place for 
good''” — riiafs fiddler s news*' 

Field day ; ^rcsr?| Vr A day when a regiment is 

taken to the field for practice , a day of business. 

Field of ioa A large body of Boating ice. 

Field of view or vision ^ gV In a 

telescope or microscope, the entire space within which objects are seen. 

Field oflloer OHtW An officer above the rank of a 

captain • — so called t)ecaube he is qualified to command whole batta- 
lions or a **held ” 

Field-train ^JStSltfira nfirwi a JPsTtH PrjW The department of 

the Royal Artillery winch is responsible tor the safety and supply of 
ammunition during war 

Field worke Works thrown 

up by an army in besieging or defending a fortress, or in strengthen- 
ing Its position. [had to pass through. 

Fiery ordeal A severe test e g. It was a fiery ordeal that she 

Fifth quarter (^'S Sfl?) 'S The hide and (at • — a butcher’s term. 

^A) Fig for [CoPoquial] i^pmi att? TOI ? e c®l writ fVirt 

— Wt^ One does not care a pin for | him ) ; — t «.-d in contempt . 

g Let It come, i’ faith, and 1*11 pledge you all; and a fig 
Peter SHAKLsrEARE 

Fig oaeaelf out— Dress oneself up ''regardless**. 

Fig up a horse— Make it lively and spirited by artificial means. 

Fig Sunday— Palm Sunday, so called from the custom of eating figs on 
that day. 

Fight against or with { CWt=I fwfl ^ ) Ptf CW f^hr ^ fji Wfl Con- 

tend in arms in opposition to : attempt to defeat, subdue, or destroy : 
e^g . You do light agauisi your country’s foes.— Sharespears. 

Fight away anitu wfiicw Go on fighting : e ' In this matter they 
are determined to fight ate ly to the bitter end. 
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Fight baok to the ropeeow *rtl«>ripl Fight to the bitter end. [A pugilis- 
tic phrese]. _ ^ , . 

Fight for (^T5[tw ^ CTt^l f^) «rar Contend for : e. g. It 

was fistal to the king to fight for his money. — BAcdv. 

Tfight for one’s own hand ^ctni W9 '*itM *ffet1 

Struggle on one’s own account ; strive hard tor one’s own interest . 
e, g, Por he bore a grudge against me, because I would not pay court 
to his father at I'roy, but made a party of my own, and fou^t for my 
own Ao/uf.— H avell. 

Fight it out— See Fight out , , , 

BH^t nig«> Kilkenny cate [Colloquial] ▼Tl 

Fight to the bitter end • contend with a desperate determination either 
to kill or be killed. [Kilkenny cats are proveroially said to light away 
till one kills the other] e. g. They fight among each other Itke the 
famous Kilkenny cats, with the happy result .that the population never 
outgrows the power ol the country to support it.— Haggard 

Fight oflPfg W’Stl Contend with and drive away. 

Fight one’s battle over again «rt*Rni T9I Recount one’s 

personal history or deeds 

Fight one’s way ’W wtl Tl ?stri Gain or 

win one’s way by struggle : proceed by fighting : e g. He had to 
fight his way through the world.— M acaulay. 

Fight out, (or Fight it OUt( c»n ♦rtig sPFtt ^vi Continue fighting 
to the last, or until something is gained • e. g. I he Irish were four to 
one, but Campbell resolved to fight it out to the last.— Macaolay. 

Fight shy of [Co/Ziifata/] Tl ’mi Avoid from 

mistrust : e. g. He tried to draw me into partnership with him in 
business, but i fought shy of Yarn . — McMoruie 

(To) Fight the tiger C<w To gamble. 

Fight to the bitter end str ysi ’F?! Fight to 

the last, even when the result is disastrous e. g. "He fought his 
losing battle skilfully to the bitter end '* 

Fight to foe death attl ♦rtRt *M '▼firal ^ Engage in combat up 
to the last breath : e. g. The besieged garrison called a council of 
war, and determined on fighting to the death. 

Fight under IWse colours «t9l ^ fiics^ 

TtSl Put forward a false pretence as a cover for one's 

actions : e. g. He had assumed the role of a patriot, and no one knew 
till some time after, that he was fighting under false colours, __ 

Fight windinills, or Fight With windinillsTlIstfir^’icvs >li|^ 

Jfft® dlf* w*1 Struggle with 

imaginary oppoution t combat chimeras. 

Fight With glirree off ’nt Fight earnestly. 

Fight with gloTse on Tfte ^ Wtl Spar without showing animosity, 
like boxers, with boxing gloves. 
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Fight Wltti sh«dow« >lf^ ’Uf ^ Fight against imaginary 

opposition* 

Fignmte nwnben '•ttsv «nrcai% c« 

ai'j^ «jww(% 

ftwWW >WFI Any aeries of numbers begin- 
ning with unit, and so formed that if each be subtracted from the 
following, and the series so formed be treated in the same way, by a 
continuation of the process, equal differences will be obtained* 

Figure at or in ( ^ ^FtW ) ^ Make a figure, or be 

distinguished, at or in : g. g. The envoy figured at the court of St. 
Cloud — Webster. 

Figure away Make a distinguished appearance. 

Figure of ftin A droll appearance, from untidiness, quaint- 

ness or other peculiarities. 

Figure of speech A metaphor or allegory ; a 

rhetorical expres^io^ : e g. They believed in God, not as a figure of 
iiptech, but as a very fact. — Carlyle. 

Figure out '^VX\ C^T^I fVsir fn ^1 Find the amount 

of by computation : e. g. The clerk was directed to figure out the 
costs of publishing the work, Solve. ( ^ ’f'RI 

^ Compute or find the result of. 

Figure up CTtfl V?n . ^ orstll Add . reckon e. g. The clerk was asked 
to figure up the several items of the account. 

Figure-head ^ C®rr^ Nom .al leader of on influence 

but inspiring confidence ( like a figure at the head or projecting cut- 
water of a ship having only ornamental value). 

File firing— Act of firing by file or each file independent > of others. 

File leader The soldier at the ftont of any nle. who covers 

and leads those in rear of him. 

File marching— The marching of a line two deep, when forced to the 
right or left, so that the front and rear rank march side by side. 

PUe off CT ^Tl 

Wheel off at rieht .ngles to the first direction. 

File with irctr nnr 5«T| ; 791 Follow closely, as o ie soldier after 

another in file e. g. 

My endeavours 

Have ever come too short of my desires, 

Tet filed with my abilities - Shakbspbars. 

Pill in ( C7ts| f7S[9 ) *?t7 791 Insert so as to make full ; .. g. He sat 

down to tH a cheque for the money.-~ Trollope. [ limit. 

Fill out 99^ ^ ^9 79l Extend or enlarge to the desired 

Fill or Fill up the meMure of ( CTPI f7{9 ) ^^17 791 Make fuN or 
complete : *. g. To fill up the measnre of his misJfortunes, his own 
foibwers began to ^ot against his life.— I ryuto. 
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Fill the reake V<lli ; ’It'ttll l>wcaflt *131*1 fll Complete the 
whole number; supply the order of common soldiers : e. /• Their 
ranis Wire fided with younfr farmers and tradesmen, mainta'ning 
themselves at their own cost,— Green. 

Pill time CVrt f^rpnil ^ ^ Book vacant dates. 

Fillup Make quite full : e,g. He filled uf> the cask with 

water. (CSTt^ ‘^FfWl Tf| Supply with an incumbent * e. 

The vacancy in the office has bee.i filled up* ^1 Fulfil . 

€. This ruler was one of those who believe that they can fill up every 
requirement contained in the rule of righteousness. — J. M. S1 a'>.on 

Occupy completely : e. g. Fill up life with useful 
employtrents. Grow and become quite full. eg. I he 

channel of the river fills up with sand. — Webster 

Fill up the cup To complete a senes of offences. 

Fill up the measure of —See Fill the measure &c. 

Pill with ( f3nE ) ^ ^ Make full by supplying with . t* g. 

Fancy marrying a woman of a low rank of life, and having your 
house fided with her confounded tagrag and bobtail relations. — 

Thackebay. ( CfM Become full of • e.g. U) The 

sail ur/// the wind. — W ebster. ( 2 ) Her eyes filled with tears. — 
McSfOBDlE. 

Fill dyke C^3Wtft ^ The month of February, when the rain and melted 
snow fills the ditches to overHowing. 

Filled to overflowing 'iHH vt I-MIed to such an extent 

as can hold no more e^g The cup was filled to overflowing 
Filter bed — A pood whose bottom is a filter composed of sand and 
gravel. 

Filter gallery ( or Filtration gallery )— A gaileiy or tunnel, along- 
side of a stream, to collect the water that filters through the interven- 
ing sand and gravel. 

Pin de aieole { Fr.. end of the century ». e,, iqth century ) 

Ultra modern ; quite up to date 

Final cause The end or object for which a thing 

’s done, especially the design of the universe. [ law. 

Final process Iftfini A writ of execution in an action at 

Find a mare’s nest ^ ^ 

01 Make what one supposes to be a 

great discovery, but which turns out to be all moonshine .* e g. 
Are we to believe that the governor, the executive council, the officers, 
and merchants have been finding mare's nests only ?— Tub Times. 

Find a market CSfSl fell Meet with purchasers ; obtain a 

sale : e, g» Cotton has at last found a market. 

Find a true bill C9\^ wt\ Determine 
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a GharKe brought against any one to be true : t, g. In the meantime 
the assises commenced { a /riM 6(7/ wat found', and Nuncoomar was 
brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury composed of Englishmen. 
— Macaulay. [In England, ''the case against the accused is first, 
submitted to the grand jury. If they t)iink the charge has a fair colour, 
th^ write on the dGclaration 'A true bill*, and the case is submitted to 
the petty jury. Otherwise they write 'No true bill*, and the case is 
at once dismissed or 'ignored*,'* — B sbwer. ] [which see. 

Find an elephant in the moon. — Same as Find a mare*a nest. 

Find an indlotinent (ffkfifcilt itH) >r8i ^finr; 

Be satisfied of the truth of the accusation, and endorse 
a true bill ; — said of the grand-jury. 

Find fhnlt ort^ tnit Find or have reason for complaint : e. g. If they had 
any fault to find, let them ^o to her, which was not even appealing 
from Philip drunk eto Philip sober, but rather from the lioness in the 
jungle to the lioness in the cave. — Mrs. Linton. 

Find fault with ( Pnpl ^ ▼Wta ) orrt «ni1 ; ftwl Find reason for 
blaming, or complaining of ; blame ; censure ; complain of : e, g. She 
found foMlt with her friend's dress. — Thackeray. 

Fi nd fav our with (or in the eyea of) (ut^e) 

4(*iaCl Be liked by ; be graciously received by : e. g. The 
Petition of the Prince of Orange found no favour with the Queen. — 
Froudb. 

Find for, in ▼ftti CWtl ; CTWSI Provide for • supply with : e. g. (i> 
They were employed to find food for the army. ( 2 ) He finds Ins 
nephew in money. — Webster. 

Find guilty fipi ▼Hi Determine to be guilty : e g. (il The 

court /oMMd the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him t transportation 
for life. ( 2 ) They were all found guilty, all hanged, d'awn and quar- 
tered.-— Dickbns. 

Find in one’s heart fUtl Be willing or disposed ,• persua'de one's 
self : e.y. I find in my heart ia ask your pardon.— S iu.ney. 

Find one in (CWtHHU) ▼Wenre Hi Supply one with 

isomething) : e. g. He finds his nephew in money. — Webster. 

Find one's aooount Be benefited or profited; find satis- 

factory profit nr advantage ( in anything ) : e, g, ?' .'>ably king, 
prelate, and puritan, all found their account in it.— Emerson. 

Find one'a aelf f««1 HI Htm ( enm Hfei HlH ) Be : fare ; 
—often used in speaking of health, ease, &c. : e. g. How do you 

/fndytfwrsW/ this morning 7 — Wbbstbr. fHCUl UV UHI Provide 
for one's self .* e, g. Nothing a day and find yourself — Dickbns. 

I^Cll W9 HtHtf CfHI Buy provisions for one's self : e. g. Otherwise 
he found hinsself in childish fashion out of the six or seven we^ly 
shillings.— P. Marzials. 

Find tme^a way into or to (CflHt¥sc<i)4lcHn*lt«Y1t •Enter into 
But no such terror found its way into the breast of the conquerors, 
who felt diet they were fighting the fight of the Faith.— Prbscott. 
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Find out <l%i CV*T| : *nil Detect, as a thief ; e. ( 1 ) I used to 

eat my little packages of fruit and other nice things in a corner.-so 
prirately that I was never found out , — Lamb. (2) Be sure your «a 

will find you 0u<.— B iblb. Discover, as a secret : 

e. g. He will find out a great many faults in the essay when it is 

published. — Hblps. fsH* ; fini ▼fl Determine \ e. g. There 
is nothing like putting the best face upon things and leaving others to 

find out the difference.— H azlitt. ( ) «(< fStfy ^ Solve, 

as a parable or enigma: e.g. The boys are asked to find oui the 

riddle. *ttin Understand thoroughly : e.g. Canst thou 

fiud out the Almighty onto perfection. — Biblb. 

Findings keepings *ttV An exclamation when somebody 

else’s property is accidentally found, implying (by mistake) that it is 
now the finder's property. 

Fino as ne’e pence Splendidly dressed or turned 

out an old alliterative saying 1. 

Fine feathers do not make fine birds 'St«f *tfllC3T^ ^ iR 
s (1 Fine clothing does not make a person better than he is. 

Fine feathers make fine birds ( Proverb ] ^ JrtSRSfts 

JRCS ^ Sfl CSC*! "Per- 

sons and things are often overvalued when richly adorned with external 
ornaments. Thus a poor book in a beautiful binding is often preferred 
by the foolish to a good book plainly bound.'’— M acmillan anu 
Barrrt. 

Fine words butter no parsnips ( Proverb ] c*|6 

Mere fair promises do not supply the wants of the needy. 

Finger and glove with ( ) jrftrs tifsfi Very intimate with. 

(A) Finger in the pie cvR sfctn *icv 

ftflfiwwe ?P*W 1 ) A share in the doing of anything, often of 
vexatious meddling. 

Finger on the wall C¥Pff*t «lf^ SRsrcsni Any sign fore- 

shadowing some disaster : e. g. This inexplicable incident, this reversal 
of my previous experience, seemed like the Babylonian finger on the 
wall, to be filing out of the letters of my judgment.- S tbvenson. 

(His) Fingers are all thumbs— He is awkward in the use of his hands.. 

Fingers were made before forks st? csifc StH Our natural 

gifts or advantages are of more value to us than artificial ones (said 
especially at mealtimes to convey that ceremony is unnecessary). 

Flngle-fangle crfifiR Fancy trifles. 

Finish Aladdin's lampcet^ «iiv1>t fft il 

'■Wit* Oli ▼*! Attempt 

to complete something b^un by a great geniu<, but left imperfe^ 
[The allusion is to the well known fable in the Arabian Nights in 
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which ^'tbe genius of the lamp built a palace with twenty-four windows, 
all but one bein^ set in frames of precious stones • the last was left to 
the Sultan to finish • but after exhausting his treasures^ the Sultan Wfis 
obliged to abandon the task as hopeless.’* — B kkwerj]. 

Finished to the finger nail Complete and perfect in everv 

detail, to all the extremities. 

Finishing stroke or touoh Last touch to finish 

a picture. Last thing necessary ff»r 

the completion. Last blew. 

Finny tribe m Kish. 

Fire a salute Discha^-ge a gun in honour of sc>-v‘ 

distinguished personage, or some memorable event : e, g. An 
armed ship had just come in from a long voyage, during which nlir 
h^d touche J at several places and at each of them had fired a ^jI t/i 
on anchoring.— R oyai. Revders. 

Fire alarm ^ ^ A signal given on the 

breaking out of a fire, ^ An apparatus for gi\ine 

such a signal. 

Fire away *11 Fire at once, with/.ut 

hesitation : e. g, **Ftre away” was the order given by the officer on dutv 
on finding that the moo, instead of dispersing was disposed to a>sunie 

a threatening attitude. [Colloquially^ (C^Ft^^^) ^ ^av 

quickly. ( C^^ "^tSf ) ^ Do ( a work ) quickly. 

Fire brigade An organised body of nn n f »r 

extinguishing fires [ cape from burnine buildirg-. 

Fire escape ^ TO A contrivance for facilitating e - 

Fire into ( C^tH f^Fjpf ) SWH Discharge firearms and let 

the shot fly into : r. g. Some few made the mistake of taking t<> the 
Ganges, where their boats were fired into and run down by the stf am- 
er. — Kaye. 

Fire C5h5l ; ’^’5^ Cl5t^ Discharge a shot : e, g. Receiving no ai.s. er 

to his challenge, the sentry JireJ off in the dark and hit an innocent 
passer-by. 

Fire out [Shakespeare] ?ttTO CWevt Expel. 

Plre tbe train ot[Littrally] 'sWes 

orwil Ignite a line of gunpowder. [Figurtiively] ^ 

vn 711 Inflame or excite ( a succession of feelings ) c <>■. 

This little incident was just like a spark to //ir train Htnrv 
Ill's feelings. 

Pire up [Litfraify] Wl Light up. [ Figttrativey ] »f* 

♦fiijil llf^Vl ^ Become irritated or angry : e. g. A* man of true 
feeling^r^t up naturally at baseness or meanness of any sort.»SMiLEs. 

Wre with ( thf ) frti Wlf*Wf ▼n Inflame with , irritate with : g> 
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The fresh outrage is enough to fire one iviik rage and revenge.— 
McMoruib. [ment or disturbance. 

<A) Firo-bnmd « ^ crs OnU who causes excite* 

Fire-eater ^nfv A person ready to quarrel for anything, [The all* 

usion is to the juggiers who "eat** 6aming tow, pour melted lead down 
their throats, and hold red-h'*t metal between their teeth. — Brewer ] : 
e, g. The fKaxfire-tater lay unconscious on the floor of the house.— 
Nashville Bannbr. 

Fire- new ,• Spick and span new : e. g. You should have 

accosted her ; and with some excellent jests, fire-nevt from the mint.— 
Shakespeare. [Similar expression, — &and-new, Bran>new]. 

Firm ee a rook vtcaf Not easily moved ; steady. 

(The) First (or old) Adsm aWR •It’f Original sin ; man without regenMa- 
ting grace. [ The allusion is to the first created man Adam’s eating 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree. ] 

First and last RtiR? Rltf^ ; ^ics Throughout ; on an average. 
First catoh your hare "sflrf ttfeW caai” 

*ni C5t*ni RIR?1 Rffiw Make sure you have a thing first before 
you think what to do with it. 

First oause tRCRl sttf? Wtti The original cause or creator of all. 

First chop % tRFOni Of the best quality or brand ; — a colloquial ab- 
breviation of “Of the first chop” : e. g, "As for poetry, I hate poetry.” 
— “Pen’s is not first chop", says Warrington. — Thackeray. 

(The) First Ohnstian Elingdom-' France. 

First oome, first serrsd rWrI wiPf rtHI cr *rttlcar 
'SlRlOlR^ Those who come earliest have a right to expect 

that they will be first attended to. 

First ooasin rWr ^ '*tfifCRT-stfifcsill The son or 

daughter of one’s brother or sister } — also called Oousin-BeniiaDt 

_ Full cousin. 

First oousin once removed afty^ar r 1 viRRl s i fi i w cw R1 

Tpr ▼Rrt The son or daughter of a cousin-german } rfso 
loosely called Second cousin. 

First deserve, then desire {Proverb] *lii s fle l s iF l RiffS I 

E’irBt fiddle <RRlt Chiefmao, the most distinguished of the company. 

First floor (ulCRfiprtR) ^ * i #w i w i ; ( fwitcs) ^ 

Cffawtl R1 ( In the United stotes ), the ground floor , ( in England ), 
the floor next above the ground floor. 

First-fi)Ot r Scotch ] *11 iiRlsm vntls The first 

person who sets foot in a house after the beginning of the new year. 

First fruit ( or frnits ) The fruits 

first gathered in s season, gR«IV sitv H RSI The earliest profit 

or effects of anything, bisbqitics, benefices, or the like : e. g. 
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See. Father, what first fruits on earth tte sprung 
From thy implanted grace in man !— Milto:i. 

(The) Ftrafe gsntlenwn of Baropo— A nickname of (Gleorge 'IV, first 
in rank. " [in rank to the captain. 

Fitat mate ftl^ An officer in a merchant vessel next 

First meridian J tpPtt The meridian which 

passes through Greenwich and from 'which longitudes are measured 
east or west. 

First name— Same as Ohrlstian name ( f. v . ). 

First-nighter— One who makes a practice of attending the opening 
performance of plays. 

First or last dje jrcs ^ ’rror ; ewptt At one 

time or another ; at the beginning or end : e. g. And alt are fools and 
lovers first or last. — Drydsn. 

First rate Of the highest degree of excellence. 

First see the light epilCT ^ Be born ; take 

birth ; g. Many persons were in the royal bed-chamber when the 
child first saw the light. — Macaulay. 

(The) First stroke is half the battle— -"Well begone is half-done." 

First water ^ «r^ The highest degree of fineness in a 

diamond, &c. ; [/tenre] the highest rank generally. [See Of the 
_ first water ^ _ 

Fiscal years [ Commerce ] The year by which 

accounts are reckoned, or the year between one annual time of settle- 
ment or balancing of accounts, and another. _ _ _ _ 

Fish and visitors smell in three days [Proverb] 

*iar I 

Fish for v?[l ; CB%I VTI Seek to find j try to cat> h. (4r*nJitfT) 

ceVlCBf >ltn Seek to obtain by artifice ; seek indirectly 

to draw forth : e. g. He seems to fish for compliments. 

Firii for oompliments -mvfl -ttt’ftl WHtt ▼^tl Pay a compliment 
in the expectation of receiving a greater one in return. 

Fish in troubled waters cvtwf 

JfpfPfil VUl Try to do a thing, or gain some advantage, under very 
unpromising circumstances i e. g. A revolution in the ..f^^airs of the 
Netherlands was imminent ; and it was their object to fish tn troubled 
waters and endeavour to gain the exclusive control of affairs.— 
Motlby. . „. . . 

Fish of one and flesh of tits other *ft<eieN Distinction : e. g. You 
must not make fish of one and fiesh o/ the other, i. e. you must accord 
equal treatment to the two. 

Fish out ’It ’Itfifll ^ P‘«“* Of out by seirching : e. g 

I fished out the Will from the waste-paper basket. 

(A) Fiidi out of water tW fW ftPf ^ 

mfr One out of his proper dement , one in a very uneom.- 

23 
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fortsbie situation : e. g. The Darwesh in Inner Arabia is, in every 
respect, a fish »ui of mater, — Pai.oravb. 

mih vp(Vf ) fetPrtl C8t*I1 Draw out or up : e.<g. The river police 
fished up several dead bodies. 

Fiabv^uidMtohafrot Obtain little 

result after great effort 

Fiah with a goldeii hook ^ orail Offer bribes. 

Fit M a flddlo tpilwfa In fine condition, perfect trim or order. 

Fit tOft ( fVgt ) S*lUP Suited to ; worthy of : e. g. He knew them 
to be fit for public trust— M acaulat. (CWt^ flTfl) ^ Render 

competent for ; adapt to : qualify for : e. g. The very situation for 
which he was peculiarly fitted by nature. — M acaolay. 

Fit in with ( C’tlSf RPiSI Be exactly suited to : 

t.g. Under such temptations careless or ilheducated people, even 
if they would not invent circumstances or dates, are extremely apt to 
twist them so as to fit in with what they have undertaken to prove. 
— The Spectator. 

Pit into { C¥lsi fWfra ) ▼%! arWl ^ <11^ Adjust or adapt into : e. g. 

Fit the instrument into its handle. ( CTtH ^fl WH ^ atifi 

Be adjusted or adapted into ; e.^. Though these things seemed at 
first to have but slight significance, they were all found to have theff 
uses and to fit into propa places. — Smiles. 

Fit of the Ikoe Grimace; e,gt The fellow was so wicked that h'e 

would every now and then make fits of the faceeX his mother>in-law. 


Fit out own furnish • equip : e g. 

Private adventurers often fitted out ships tot the Eastern seas.— 
Macaulay. 

Pitannd8taitet^piif^f3Frt%«r«l4rrti|.w<K<ltPindtt^ wv wi 
Wil Spasmodic and irregular bursu ot activity. [ See By fit* and 
StUfeB )• ^ 

Pitup(t(jftf?)^t^HiTtn^ firii Jitim Furnish with things suitable ; 

make proper for the reception or use of any person : e. g. The house 
has bMn nicely fitted up toe the guests. 

Fitted ot Adapted to (or Oaloolated fbr ) tho mertrfinw of ( cvlar 

^ PlPii *^^1*1 Suited to the local circums- 

Unces, capabilities, or special requirements of : e. g. All other knowledge 
merely ser^ the concerns of this life, and is fitted to the meridian 
tbere^.— Hale. 

(The) Fire M’s imu. tw. W The five materiab of 


Tantric worshtp-^fish, flesh, wine, woman, and posture. 

PJ^avision in deeds of separation that 
the deed IS nuOai^void if the husband and wife rei^n together 
five minutes after the separattob is enjoined. 

(The) F1T0 Mattoaa ?tl4 >lWMr (i) the British Empire (in the words of 
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Kipling I comprising the Old Country. Canada. Australia. South 
Africa and India : (2; the five confederated Indian tribes of the present 
State of New York. 

(The). Five P*a— William Oxberry was so called, because he was Printer. 
Publisher. Poet. Publican, and Player. (1784— 1834 ).— Brewer. 

(The) Five seaaes Sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 

(The) Five wits ^IC^ff^The five senses ; also sometimes the five qualities 
or faculties-— common wit. imagination, fantasy, estimation, and me* 
mory : e g. 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 

Dissuade one foolish heart from loving thee. — S hakespeare. 

(A) Fiver A five-pound note. (A “tenner** is a ten-pound 

note)* 

Fix on ( Hold steadily on : e. g. He 

fixed his glance o/r Pendennis suateadily that the poor lad was quite 

out of countenance. — T hvckerw. ( Ofevl Lay 

on • fasten on : e, g. They could not fix the guilt on Sussex.— F roude. 

( f^g?[ ) ^ JfVg fti VV1 Settle the opinion or resolution 

on ; determine on : e. g. The contracting parties have fixed on certain 

leading points.— Webster. ( VtlffV'9 ) vfiral Settle on : 

^.‘On the voyage to Egypt, he liked, after dinner, to fix oa three 
or four persons to support a proposition, and as many to oppose it.— 
Emerson. 

Fix oae'a flint far one vl va orefl Give 

one a drubbing . punish one deservedly : e^g, ''That is worse still’* 
said I, “because you can*t resent it yourself. Leave him to me. and I’ll 
fix his Sint for /itw,**— H aliburton. 

Fixed air ^vnrtir An invisible fluid, heavier than common air, and 
fatal to animal life ; carbonic acid, as styled of old by Dr. Black 
(^754) because it existed in Carbonate of Magnesia in a fixed state. 
Fixed alkalies— Potash and soda. 

Fixed ammunition — Ammunition composed of the powder and projec- 
tile firmly united together, so as to be inserted into a fire«arm at the 
same time* 

5'ixed bodies « JTfsj *nrtc<?l ’nprsr firflpr inrumf sfl Those bodies 

which cannot be volatilized or separated by a common menstruum, 
without great difficulty, as gold, platinum, lime, See, 

^^ed capital ^<R Capital consisting of buildings, machi. 

nery, tools, See. in contradistinction to Floating capital (which see), 
^ixed stars gsitg Those stars which always retain nearly the same 
apparent position and distance with respect to each other, thus distin- 
guished from planets and comets. 

Fisale out fell [Literally] Burn with a hissing noise and 

then go out, like w^ gunpowdo* ; kente, fail completely an<| ridiculously ; 
, , a failure. 

fA) Flag ^ f5|PR A day set apart for mosey 

coUectiont in the street on behalf irf some charitable institutions. 
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(The) Flag of diBtreB8~A flag hoisted at masthead in reverse position. 
(The) Flag’s down— A token of distress : g. When the face is pale the 
'‘flag is down** < Alludes to taking down the flafig of theatres during 
the Lent when they were closed). 

Flag station oi ^ ftw to ^ ^ 

A railway station at which trains do not stop unless signalled to do so 
by a flag hung out or waved. 

FlagOllnm dsi [Latin] Scourge of God» i. Attila the Hun. 

Flander'S Babies— Cheap wooden jointed dolls common in the early 19th 
century. 

(The) Flander’S mare — Anne of Cleves, fourth wife of Henry VIII. 
Flanders mare Wf ; ? Large horse ; clumsy woman. 

Flank company ^ ^ nhf? 

The company on the right or left when a bat i *111011 is in line. 

Flank flies TO e ^ I'hc soldiers marching 

on the extreme right and left of a company, &c. 

Fl»p-doodle 'mcmui ^"nl 'sif* 

^ The food for fouU ; ttansparent nonsense, gru!>s 

flattery, &c. 

Flare up ^ isit Become suddenly excited or heated ; burst 

into a fit of passion ; e. g. She flared tt{> at the baseness of his conduct. 

(A) Flare-up C!FtC«OI A sudden outburst of anger. CSt^i 

A banquet or jovial treat. 

Fladl lire ^ ^ ^ «f^ <(<T ^ Glow like fire ; shine 

very brightly : e. g. His robes were of rich gold tissue, and the rays of 
his diadem flashed ^re.— K inosley. ( ^ Kmit 

sparks of fire, as it were ; glisten with passion j — said of eyes : c. g- 
Then Aietes’ rage rushed up like a whirlwind, and his eyes flashea 
fire as he heard. — Kingsley. 

Ptafth genttemen Gentlemen using the slang or cant 

of thieves, i. e., professional thieves or rogues. [The word "flash” means 
the slang or cant of thieves and prostitutes] ■ e g. "Nice boys both,” said 
their father. "They won’t turn up their noses as if they were gentlemen. 
A pretty kind ol flash gentlemen you are.”-— Besant. 

Flueh la tiie pan ^ '«rnr 

Burst or break forth with a flood of flame and liglit in the pan, without 
being attended by any explosion ; e. g. The powder flashed in the pan. 

— Webster. ( CVR ) «[jpitC 3 l fSBt, ^ End in 

smoke ; come to nothing : e. g. It was highly fortunate that the 
conspiracy had flashed in the pan. 

(A) Fla^ In the pan jtrw «rr«wi 

f«g The flashing of the priming in the pan of a flint lock musket. 
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\Hinci\ ^ <snifr Sudden, spasmodic effort that accomplishes 

nothing. [ See above ]• 

FlMhi into ^t\ M rke a quick and unexpected 

transit into: e, jf. Every h>ur he fltshss i do one gross crime or 
other.— -S hakispeare. 

Flash lansfuage ^ Slffl The language of low ruffians. 

Flash men C^rt^F Dishonest rnen. 

Flash notes False bank notes. 

Flash upon ( cw\^ Sltir jml Burst in- 

stantly and brightly on, like a sudden flood of light ; e, g. The ob- 
ject is made io flash upon the eye of the mind. — M. Arnold. 

Flashy house C6?hl One frequented by thieves. 

Flat as a flounder (flsh or panoake) Ou ite flat : e. g. 1 

knocked him down flat as a flounder . ^ 

(A) Flat-flsh CTW a dull, stupid fellow. 

Flat*footed Firm -footed ; determined. 

Flat milk Skimmed milk. 

Flatten a sail srWCWS Extend a sail length- 

wise of the vessel so that its effect is only lateral. 

Flatter one’s self Please oneself with false hopes : 

e. g. As long as she could play off one of these tyrants against another, 
she might flatter herself with the hope of maintaining the balance 
between them.— M brivale. 

Flattery sits in the parlour when plain dealing io kicked out 

' of doors et»rrtC*T, pn 5fl[ ^ Pe-ple love to be 

flattered, but dislike plain dealing. 

<A) Flavour of Bohemia A smack of want of social 

conventionalities. [ The word ''Bohemia*' figuratively means the 
region or community of Bohemians, t. r., persons who set social con- 
ventionalities aside } : e» g. There is a flavour cf Bohemia about the 
place, which pleases new*comers« — Bes%nt. 

Flay a fox VRR Vomit ; c. At the time of paroxysm he used to 
flay a fox by way of antidote.— Rabalais. 

(A) Plea in one’s ear ( Slang ] Vl iS^ir An unwelcome hint 

or unexpected reply, annoying like a flea ; an irritating repulse : c. /• 
You try it yourself, and see if he don’t put you down pretty-quick, or 
send you flying with a flea in your ear, — J, Payn, 

Plea the quaetton (or from (ha qaaation)imft*t’a iiati cai^ 

«IWlS( ■qH (In legislative assemblies) avoid voting on a question. 

(To) Fleaoa ▼Wtao arstlH (To) cheat a person as a sl^eep is deprived 
of its fleece. 

Plaat-book avidaaoo anti No evidence at all., { The books 

of the old Fl«0i prison are not admissible as evidence to prove a 
marriage,— Brewer. ) 
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Floet mantoge A clandestine marriage, at one time performed 

without banns or license by needy chaplains, called “Fleet parsons,’*' 
in Fleet I^imn, London. 

Fleet of ttie deeert A caravan. 

Fleet parson Ijarffte A clergyman of low character, in the 

vicit- ty of the Fleet Prison, London, who united persons in clandestine 
.triage, called “Fleet marriage,” at any time of day or night, 
.vithout public notice or antness, and without consent of parents. 

t'leet street «rePni 4 ^ ftnts The London Newspaper 

world. , 

Flemish Ckihool— A School of painting established in the 15th century, 

Fleeh a serord srts tt»Rl Use a sword upon flesh for the 

first time : e. /. His maiden sword was Htshsd at Fontarabia.— M otlby. 

Flesh and blood ’Ifll The entire body t man in his physical 

personality ; e g, I'hey were put to such tyrannies as fl'sh and 

blood could not bear, >1^ «ftC^ Blood relations . 

e.g. Mark his cruel treatment of his own /frr/i a 'trf —DirKENs. 

Flesh broth ^ ^ tfvsl Broth made by boiling flesh in water. 

Flesh meat <ttv tl Animal food. 

Flesh one’s ralour Hw ▼fifft %anf •fit’FWi ’inrt 

Examine one's prowess by killing an enemy for the first time. 
FleA'POt a ^t or vessel in which flesh is cooked. [ Ft- 

gurativtly ] ai^ Sit*! j Abundance of flesh ; 

plenty ; high living usually in the plural e, g. I had forgiven her ; 

I had not felt that it was anything but an escape not to have married a 
girl who had it in her to take back her given word and break a fellow's 
heart for mere flesh-pots —W. Jambs 

Fleshed in cruelty ^ Initiated or used to cruelty. 

[ A sportsman's expression. A sportsman allows a young dog or hawk 
to have the first game it catches for its own eating, thus rewarding it 
and encouraging its taste for blood ^-'Biibwbk ]. 

Fleshly School— A class of “realistic” British poets represented by Swin- 
burne, Rossetti 'Morris, ficc. 

Fleur de-lis ^^1 CT% The royal insignia of the* 

French Bourbons — originally representing perhaps a lily j the lily. 

Fii^t of fancy The exercise or stretch of the imagina- 

tion. 

Flight of atadra A reach of steps or stairs, from one leading 

to another : #. The flight of itaivs at the Prinsep's Ghat was 
beautifully decorated. 

FUnoh firom ( COtfl fff ) Shrink from : 

withdraw from : e. g. (1) A brave man never fit nchet from A»,ngtt. 
(2) One of the parties flinched from ihe combat.— W' ebstsR. 

He flinches^/fom his duties as soonas those duties become difftcuU 
and dbagreeable.— MacAi’LAr. 
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Fling nt\'i'C¥m ▼Ww ) ^ ^ CWI ^ Throw at ; dart 

at; kurl at : (t) Do not stones «/ the poor bird. ( 2 ) Vile 

tauitts were flung at her which she returned in kind.— F roudb. 

Plillft nwny c^*l1 Cast or throw aside ; e. g. The man 

flung a-aay his sword and fled. ^ Reject ; discard ; 

t. g. Cromwell, 1 charge i\wK, fling away ambitions. — Shakbspiarb. 

Fling ftom ( VWW fsjvfe ) ^ ifH sfrnri Bt«*t Rush from srith 

violence or haste : *, g. He flung from her and went out of the room. 
— Richardson. 

FUng in fsfVH ( cvt^ f%i ) Cfnfl Throw out ; not 

to charge in an account : as, in settling accounts one party flings in a 
small sum, or a few dav’s work. 

Fling In one’s teeth ▼Wva iipni fe*rj ( cvrt tvf ) ^if»W BjaMps 

Taunt or insult one by saying ( something ) face to face ; t. g. In 
taking the usual oaths, therefore, by the advice of lawyers, he macfe an 
especial and avowed reservation at his duty to the Crown ; and thi» so* 
called perjury now Martin flung in his fe/M.— F rouob. 

Fling oneself at someone’s head cvFl ^rant 

fCV sKl Vtl Place oneself unreservedly at the disposal of 
another person. 

Fling off JICntCT cefiwi cgetl Throw aside hastily and violently : 

t. g. He flung off his turban and leaped into the river. — McMordib. 

ftetCl ▼#! Baffle in the chase ; defeat of prey ■ e. g. This obstacle 
flnngoffihn huntsman. *|fir?hl Vll Get rid of. 

Fling out WVtCB CWl Utter ; speak in an abrupt or harsh manner : 
e g. You should not have flung out such harsh words aga.nst your aunt. 

Fling ower [Collojaitl] ^ Throw over ; desert ; discard ; 

r. g. Now that vour friend is in difficulties, you have flunghm over. 

Fling the glsiks in foUcs’een [Sco/c/;] csiTc^ ^ orevt Threw 
dust in people's eyes. 

Fling to the winds stilts Wl Reject ; disregard ; e, g. His words were 
flung to the winds as if coming from a person of no worth. 

Fling up Relinquish ; abandon with haste and con« 

tempt : e, g. He was disgusted with his partners and flung up* the 
design. 

Fliot*he«rted Cruel. 

Flitter moose Bat. 

Floated work V11 *t<IV11 Plastering made level by means of a flo%t. 

Floatera y sitl Voters who can be purchased. 

Floating Academy VtlMtfl «fl The hulks or old ships 

used as prisons. . 

Floating battery wWH A vessel or vessels used as batteries to 

cover troops on landing on an enemy’s coast. 
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Floating beaoon fiiPw 

^rf^lC*lt« A light*ship. 

Floating bridge C^TJl^ A bridge consisting of rjifts or timbers, with 

a door of plank, supported wholly by the water. 

Floating debt, oapital. &c. ct Tt?l f^rPjcsW srt^.—^rPnrl 

Debt not founded, or capital not fixed, or of uncertain amount 
of employment. 

Floating dock — A structure, cither water-tight or provided with water- 
tight tanks, foi^ receiving vessels and raising them out of water by its 
buoyancy, when the water is pumped out of it, or out of the tanks, or 
the tanks are lowered by machinery. 

Flook to ( ^ WOT WOT wtewl Come to in crowds : 

<U The people him from all sides to hear his preadi* 
ings. (2) The phrase is used of a great gathering when people fleck to 
one point from every direction.— Macmillan and Barret. 

(3) To his good Baptism flocked. 

With awe, the regions round. — M ilton. 

Flock to one's standard WFtWtws ▼twra® 

WJi WfilWtW SfWf WOT WOT Wf^Wl Come in crowds to fight under one : 

e. g. His popularity in the west was great, and though the gentry held 
aloof when he landed at Lyme, the farmers and traders ail flocked to 
his sfnwrftfrd.— G reen. 

Flog a dead horse [Colloquitir\ ml 5t?;a nW. cwu 59fl<%4 

^ fWWCW C 5 tl Try to work up excitement about a 

threadbare subject : e. g. What do you intend speaking about in to- 
day's meeting t Do not revive your favourite Municipal Assessment , 
for it will be like flogging a dead horse. 

Pledged by deputy «rf^rw-WTWW^ 5 ^ Whipped by proxy .or 

through a representative (as in the case of Charles 1 . Edward VI Jtc.). 
cf Whipping boy (for chastisement of a prince). 

Flood fence ogww ^ cw?1 cw ^ wi wt^ ntci 

A fence so secured that a fiood cannot sweep it away. 

Flood gate lOTCWtWWF A gate for shutting out, admitting, or releasing, 
a body of water. 

Flood mark— Same as High watw mark . 

(To) Floor ewewt (To) non-plus, to confound. 

Floor a paper ^WW ereWfW TWl Answer every question in it. 

Flora’s dial-A dial formed by flowers vrhich open or close at stated 
hours. 

FlOMntillA DiM&oild->One of the large and famous diamonds in the 
world weighing 133 carats. It formed part of the Austrian crown 
jewels and previously belonged to Charles, Duke of Burgaudy. Tradi' 
tioo relates that its was picked up by a peasant and sold for half a 
crown.— B rbwbr. 

Fiotaun uul Jotaun gUBf gg ci mg gfg m^nitg 
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Cfm ^ Goods thrown overboard to lighten a vessel, some of which 
float on the sea and the rest sink under water. [ flour. 

Flour bolt l^tvR A gauze-covered frame or reel (or sifting 

Flourish of trumpota A trumpet call 

sounded on the approach of great persons, [Hence, figuratively] 
^ Any ostentatic^s introduction : e. g. No doubt 

his speech is a very good one ; but before he actually introduced his 
subject, he had made a great flaurish of trumpe s. 

Flow firom frj) ^ Wrt Issue forth from • pro- 

ceed from ; e. g, (1) The Ganges flows from the Himalayas. (2) 
Wealth flaws from industry and economy. 

Flow of words is no proof of wisdom [Proverb] cutswtcsni 

3rt i 

Plow with milk mnd hon^ nr^ • 

HPf\ Abound in the best enjoyments of life • r. g. Bengal 
was at one time reputed to be a country flowing with milk and honey. 
Flower bed A plot in a garden for the cultivation of flowers. 

Flower of Ohiralry— William Douglas fi4th century) | Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554 — 1586» • Chivalier Bayard (1476—1524). 

Flower of kings — Arthur (6th century). [ made out of flowers. 

Flo^r pieoe efeprenr A table ornament 

(The^ Flowery kingdom China • a tra; Nation of the Chinese 

f/wa-iwo. 

Flowing philosophers— Followers of Heraclitus, one of whose funda- 
mental tenets was that all things are in a constant flux of becoming 
and perishing. 

Flush of money WttI Plenty of money. 

Flush of water A sudden and full flow of water. 

Fitmh up Join’s [Masonry'l CSftC^ ^Slt% Tfl Fill the 

joints in • point the joints level. 

Flush with ( ®!fW5 fW ) WrtfiR Cause to blush with ; e g. Nor 

flush with shame the passing virgin’s cheek.— G ay. nftif yrl 

*^late with j elevate with : e, g, Montague flushed with prosperit) 
and glory was not in a mood to put up with affronts.— M acaulay. 

Flutter in s dOTeoot wwtem ^ 

fw dfWrculir ^ Agitation, confusion, or disorder in any quar- 

ter ( such as is caused by an eagle in a dovecot ^ See below ) : e. g 
This new popular movement has unhinged the mind of the authori- 
ties, and there is a great flutter in some official dovecots. 

PiutjBw th« doTaoote mutw 

/disturb commonplace, conventional people, as the eagle would a 
dovecot petite expression is taken from the Bible. 

Like an eagle in a dpteeoi, I 

Fluiitrtd your Voltdans in Corioli— SHAKasPBAE*. 
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Fly a kite ^ Cause a paper-kite to flv or float in the air. [ Slang 
or Cant] «rffe fW inn Raise m^ney 

on cominercial notes, as by accommodation bills, the endorser himself 
having no money ;*-a phrase, common among commercial people : 
e. g. Here’s bills plenty— long bills and short bills ; but even the kites, 
which I can fly as well as any man, won't raise the money for me 

now. — M, Edgeworth. ^ ^ 

^ C'SRf 1 ^ Send begging letters to rich people asking 
for money help urging sickness, loss. &c., as an excuse. 

Ply at ( IFnrhrS ) ^ Spring towards ; rush 

on ; fall upon suddenly : /. g. The dog will fly at the man's throat. — 

McMordib. Attack suddenly with angry words : 

r. g^ Why do you fly at me with such bitter reproaches ^ 

Ply-awsy fW fri Disposed to fly away ; 

flighty ; light and free ; — used of both persons and things • e, g. 
It was not easy to put her into a fly-awoy bonnet now, or to keep the 
bonnet in its place on the back of her "poor nodding head when it 
was got on.— Dickexs. [wideawake. 

Ply ouatomer C^TT^ A "knowing cord” ; a person who is very 

(A) Ply in amber— Surprisingly out of place like the flies 
occasionally found imbedded in amber. 

Fly in the face of ^ Insult . e g The stupid boy was so 

impudent as to fty tn the face of the teacher. vil Set at 

defiance : e^g. It is no doubt most foolish to ily tn ih' f ice a/* danger. 

^ Ofefl Act in opposition to , resist e. g. Is this 

the way you obey the instructions I have given you from the pulpit 
— thus to}^ i« //ir /jcr 0/ justice and bring down rum upon your- 
selves and me Goldsmith [ The phrase is generally used in 
reference to a man who foolishly opposes some authority where there 
is DO chance of success in resisting ]. 

Ply in the face of danger ftncsni Run ^a^hly into danger 

Ply in the fitoe of Providenoe 

Set Providence at defiance ; court evil 
by acting imprudently : e. g. Dr. Cooper had told her that to sleep 
with the child would be to fy tn the face of Provide *ice. — J. Pays# 

(A) Fly in the ointment [Callaquiil] cn c?tai c^Ft^i et*i wn 

^ ^ Some slight flaw which spoils the excellence of 

a thing of value : 0, g* The homely vein running through her own 
four daughters, of whom not one was really pretty, and some were 
really plain, was a very hlua-bottU [ a species of fly ] in my lady'^ 
ointments — Mrs Linton, 

Ply into a paMion Wt Become suddenly excited : e. g. W 

The teacher flew inta a passion as he hezrd that his orders had been 
disobeyed. {2} He flew into a tremendous passion and called him all 
manner of names,— D ickens. 
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Fly like wUd-lIre itn *t?l ct ^ 

791 ^ ^ Spread fast on all sides with irresi<tible force : a. f» 
The tidingsy/rav like •aild-fire over the land.— Prescott. 

Fly low efel Keep quiet so as to escape observation ; e. g. He 

had done something very tvrong, and had therefote to fly low for some 
time. 

Fly off sfim Move away in the air with the wings. 

Depart suddenly with haste : e, g. He flew off to town to 

meet his friend in time. Separate^ suddenly : 

e g. As he went down the hill, the tire of one of the carriage<whe«s 
flew off. — McMordib. 

Fly off ( or Oo off ) «t • tangent ^ 

ceel ; “t(t^ '•tPlW erttpi Strike of! abruptly into a new 

lioe of argument or thought which does not bear upon the matter 
under consideration : e. g. With a view to lead astray the bench, some 
lawyers are apt to fly off at a tangent. 

Fly off at the handle [ Colloquial ] Tt *1^ Get out 

of joint or excited ; e. g. He was full of crotchets that way, and -the 
sight of the sea. or even a mere flower, would make him fly right off at 
the handle. — Haliburtov. 

(A) Fly on the ooooh* wheel Ett? ^ ^«tf^ csfipi One who fancies 
himself of mighty importance, but who is in reality of no importance 
at all. 

Fly out *TCTCif Rush out : r* \Vh^ • the house caught fire, 

the inmates in a panic /7rw out. ttf^ ^ Burst into a passion : 
e, g. He often flies out at small matters. 

Ply out against (or at) [Colloquial] (^I5tne) ^ ^ 

dtcttsf Break out in a rage against or at ( a person ) and use harsh 
words or insulting language . e. g. Poor ch'^ieric Sir Brian would 
fly out at his coachman, his butler, or his game<keeper.— Good 
Words. 

Ply toarnit^5tipWf$’ai^aW^ff»1 Seieethe 

arms hurriedly to be in readiness to meet an enemy ; e g The report 
of the gun surprised the soldiers, who instantly flew to their arms. 

Fly-boy ft*lt<rp{tv ^ The boy in a printing oiT..e who lifts 

the printed sheets of! the press $— so called because he catches the 
sheets as they fly from the tympan, immediately the frisket is opened. 

Ply-by-night oi it&wtcit *l>iBR aWRfi’fcv ♦tfk ow One 

who defrauds his creditors by decamping at night. 

Fly-loaf iK’lf A blank leaf at the 

beginning or end of a book. 

Fly-man*— The scene-shifter, or the man in the "flies,” the gallery 
over the proscenium where the curtains, scenery &c. are pontroUed. 
Fljring wrmy— A body of cavalry and infantry, kept jn motion, to cover 
Us own garrison ana to keep the enemy in continual alarm. - • 
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Plying artillery — Atiltery trained to rapid evolutions,— the men beinjaj 
either mountea or trained to spring upon the guns and caissons when 
they change position. 

Plying bridge A temporary bridge made of pontoons, boats, 

casks, or the like, as occasion requires, for the passage of armies ; also 
a floating structure connected by a cable with an anchor or pier up 
stream, and made to pass from bank to bank by the action of the 
current or other means. 

Flying OOlOura ^ Flags unfurled and waving 

in the air • triumph ; — hence the phrase Come off with flying 
oolours, which see. 

Flying doe TW A young female kangaroo. 

Plying Dutchman ^ A fabled Dutch mariner condemned 
for his crimes to sail the seas til! the day of judgment ^*5 A 

Dutch black spectral ship, whose captain is condemned for his impie- 
ties to sweep the seas around the Cape of Storms unceasingly, without 
ever being able to reach a haven e. g Then he went on to other 
superstitions the Flying Dutchman^ &c.— Dana. 

Plying fox The colugo. 

Pl3ring frog An East Indian tree frog, having very large 

and broadly webbed feet, which enable it to make very long leaps. 

Plying mouse The opossum mouse of Australia. 

Plying party — \ body of soldiers detached to hover about an enemy. 

Flying rumour A current story passing from one person to 

another without any known authority for the truth of it : <?• g. A dis- 
creet and cautious person never believes in Hying rumours. 

Plying flbot 5^ srris A shot fired at a moving obiect as 

a bird on the wing. [nailing at night. 

Flying torch [.!///.] — A torch attached to a long staff, and used forsig- 

Poam at the mouth erte^ Be beside oneself with rage. 

Fob off frfV Shift off by an artifice : delude with a trick ; 

s. g* A conspiracy of bishops could prostrate and fob off the right of 
the people. — Miltos. ^ 

Poeman worthy of their steel [*' Lady of the Lake’*— V. lo.] 

Foeman valiant and skilful enough to be worth 
fighting witi). The idea in the line is that a great warrior’s sword > 
disgraced by being used against a base or weak enemy. The expression 
is used metaphoricaUy of any contest. Thus wc may say that in the 
House of Commons Gladstone alwavs found Disraeli an opponent 
wofihy of hi % steel. — Macmillan and B\rret. 

Pog baak -s?. ^ '^Pnircn fOTt*! JnjTf itf®r A 

mass of fog resting upon the sea, and representing distant land. 

<\) Fog-horn ^ ci9iirti?trs ftncwi 

WW vflnrt CT A horn blown in a 
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time of fog to indicate that there is danger to any ship or train coming 
towards the place where the horn is sounded. It is commonly sounded 
on board ships in fog to warn other ships off lest there be a collision 
and at some parts of the sea coast, where fogs are frequent, there arc 
fog-horns at light-houses. — McMosDia. 

Fog ring A bank of fog arranged in a circular form, — 

often seen on the coast of Newfoundland. — W £bster. 

Foil Btone An imitation of a jewel or precious stone. 

Fold one’0 hands or arms {Colloquial^ ?t>5 

^ fwft Abstain from doing anything • sit idle : e, g. To 
no New Yorker, to no American, would that seem a reason for folding 
his English Journal. 

Fold up Double up . e. g. He was about to fold up the silk, 

when he discovered a flaw in it. 

Folding boat C!ThFl—t5l ♦W’Ffiwifcn nwr m 

^ A portable boat of canvas. &c., used by tourists, &c. 

Folding ohair C^ ^ C^nrtirl ^rfsnrl ^ A chair which can 
be shut up compactly for carriage or stowage ; a camp chair. 

Folding door ftf One of two or more doors filling a 

single opening and hung upon hinges. 

Folk lore Knowledge of popular tales and legends. 

Follow a trade ( or profession ) Attend upon a trade 

or profession closely : e, g. He follows the trade of a carpenter. 

Follow after ?efl, Go or come after • succeed ; e. g. 

Follow after the things which make for peace.— Bible. 

FoUow olose upon ( ewt^ feU Come 

immediately after : e. g Vasco de Gsma came to India by the 
direct route in 14^8 ; other navigators followed close upon him. 

Follow firom ( PlWM Wll Result from, as an 

inference or deduction : e. g. It follows from these facts that the 
accused is guilty. [ Follow closely : follow to the end« 

Follow home w#5 J»rcar *Rsr i|ipl wfl ; 01^ 

Follow in the footsteps of(Wtfrfe) «tVtCtnil wtl Imitate the 

example of : e gi We should never follow in ike footsteps of indis- 
creet and foolish persons. 

Follow in thA train (or w«ke)of (CAPi f^npi ^ WMlte) 

Come along with ; follow the course of : *, g. (t) Lnrning foUowaiin 
the train 0/ Christianity. — Macaulay. (3) Let a man once become 
famous and many will try to follov) in his walw.— McMoroib. 

Follow on wflira 3ltvt Continue endeavours : e g. We foUovetd 

on for some time, but gave up the projeSk at last as futile. 

Follow on^B nose ^ ojtBl tPwt Go straight on.*f^c^ ^ 

< lwfilfl<l<(lO|t anpnw ^Go on and on without any 
discretion or thought of consequence. 
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Follow out ^ ’ffinri ▼H Trace or ascertain to the end. 

FoUow suit ^VSlPnf or^rtwpr vni ▼jrt FoHovir»n example j do as 
some one else has done : e. g. They might any day following the 
suit ol their military brethren, release the prisoners in the jails, carry 
off the coin in the treasuries and murder every Christian in the 
district — Kayb. 

Follow tho hounds PWtHWal Hunt with d'lgs. 

Follow the plough ^ ^ Guide the plough ; attend 

to farming : e, g. It is far better to follow the plough than to 
serve as a petty clerk. 

Follow up ’t?! 

Make the most of Ian advantage or victory gained) by pursuing the 
enemy : e. g Though victorious in the first battle, the Sikhs could not 
follow up their vi'tory. «». 

Follow upon the heels of (C^ f’PfS) ^ JICTF 

^ H&l Follow closely : come immediately after. 

Fondof(C^fVf?l^Tf5nr«) Delighted with ( a person or 

things ; ardently loving ; relishing highly •. e.g. 1 was always very fond 
(//picking up stories about witches.— L a.mb. 

Fons et origo [Latini "Htfy yttw The primary c ause . 

Food for fish >or fishes) [Colloquiul\ ■S^I’IWCSI 

^ BfC3T fsrf^W An article to be eaten up by fishes, /. e., a person 
who has met a watery grave, or one who has been thrown into water 
after being put to death. [soldiers : — used contemptuously. 

Food for powder Objects to be destroyed by gunpowder, /. e., 

Food for worms.— See Be f ood for worms. 

n'he) Food of the gods SffS Ambrosia ; nectar. 

Fool about or around— Play the fool ; hang around. 

(A) Fool and his money are soon parted A stupid fellow 

is soon cheated out of his wealth. 

Pool away f^fl Get rid of foolishly ; spend in trifles, 

idleness, folly, or without advantage : e, g. Those who fool aw y 
their money in youth come to grief in old age. 

Fool one to the top of one*s bent 

Humour one to the utmost : e. g. Goldsmith was fooled to the top ofhts 
lent and permitted to have full sway throughout the evening.— lat'i.vo. 

Pool or Physioian at forty ^ • • 5|vni sit*Rtl t’ft? 

^ A person at the age of forty is expected to 

know how to preserve his health, otherwise he is a fool. This saying is 
attributed to the Roman Ij^peror Tiberius. 

Fool out of iel^ill rwflt Cheat of : e, g. They fooled him out of his money. 
Fool to others, himself a sage [Provreb] iftoi rff gtesf oitipi I 
FooJ with ^rnrtnifgt^n ▼n .Meddle with officiously. 
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{K) IboVs bolt Is soon shot IProverb] Simpletons cannot 

wait for the proper time, but waste their resources in random endea- 
vours i a fool and his money are soon parted. 

<A) Fool's bolt may somstimes hit the mark [Proverb] ^<<8 

^ ▼ft «rtw I 

|:'ool*s oap ftom attFtnni |Pt A kind of head-dress worn 

by professional fools or jesters, usually having a cockscomb hood 
with bells. 

L''ool*S errajld 'STfbl ^9^ A silly or fruitless enterprise • search for 
what cannot be found : r. g’. He is trying to find out some means of 
communicating with the moon ; and, it seems, he is on a fool's errand. 
Fool's lire Will-o-the-wisp. 

Fool's paradise 9^01 'ey'll A state of happiness based on 

Bctitious hopes or expectation. [See Paradise of Ibols] : t. g. If you 
should lead her into a fool’s paradise, it were a gross... misbehaviour. — 
Shaksspbare. 

Fools build houses and wise men buy them [Proverb] 

^ sil ft, 9 Pi<ii cet’t 

Wise men reap benefit of the extravagance of the foolish. 

Fools gire feast* wise men eat them [Proverb] 
't1i,9<f^\^^TflFri^ni9ct. 9ttf^srciwi 

cec^ UlsHtC*! *IC9 r Fools spend money, and wise men are benefitted 
by it. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread once 

^ CT 9rtl CSK9 9filC9 Cntt9 OWtCTt ^ Of 

9tct fypitaf fa<(t 9ni m Senseless persons do not hesitete 

to take up matters which sensible men do not venture to do* 

Foot a httlf^^tVl oreit ^ «rFr 911 Pay a bill ; meet the costs : 
e. g. Goa, in the case of final French occupation, might continue its 
.work of propagandism, but the Church would have to look after the 
work and /oof the English Magazine. 

Foot b^owa •nttfim dm. cn dt9l <n n a bellows wofked 

fay a treadle. 

Foot gear *|ft9l1 ( t/m Ortul tesjlft ) Covering lot the feet, as stock- 
ings, shoes, boots, &c. 

Foot iron The step of a carriage. «tT^, *11 cdl A fetter. 

Foot It *lwaiCW on . tt&t Walk opposed to ride or fly : o. g, U you are for 
a merry jaunt. I’ll try, for onee, who can /oot tt further.— Dryden. 
— ^ 91t. m Dance. 

(Tcj Foot it elM 9ftn Cfeit To pay an account, 
pessenger *lf^f One who passes on foot. 

Foot to foot « Hf9W * W In a hostile attitude : o. g. They mtefooi to foot 
for a long tine. 

Foot-nolea Notes at the bottom of a page. 
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For « oonsidontioa ^ la exchange for a 

compensation, equivaleat, or price. 

For * dead oertainty Assuredly. 

For a fortuae In exchange for 

great weaUh : e, g, I would hardly have put her out of conceit with 
her answer, /or a fortune , — ^Dickens. 

For a song In exchange for a mere trifle ; 

most cheaply : o. g*. His lordship let us have the hand for a song . — 
King slsy* 

For a time ; f%j| WW TO For a short time ; e g (i) For a 

time there was a dead silence. (2) For a time, therefore, every man 
was at liberty to believe what he wished.— Macaulw. (3) Our fore- 
fathers used to say that if a man saw a wolf before the wolf saw him he 
became dumb, at least for a fiwe,— B rewer. , 

For all {Btble] Notwithstanding. 

For all praotioal parp^ea Si far as may be turned to 

use : et g» The old bridge of boats had, for all practical purposes, been 
destroyed.— K aye. 

Poridl that Cfljpig In spite of everything that has taken place or 
has been said : e. g. The dwarf was not quite so fierce as before, but 
for all that struck the first blow. — Goldsmith, 

For au the -world For an> 

consideration whatever • by any means ; e, g. 1 gave my lord 
Bassanio a ring and 1 am sure he would not part with it for all the 

Lamb By all means . exactly • e, g. With 

her huddle of clothes, she looked for all the vsorld like a play actress — 

Carlyle. 

For an age For a long time : e. g. He has been suffering 

from the ailment for an age, 1 think. 

For and against In favojr and m opposition 

e.g. He had weighed all the chances for out a^unst the success 

of his enterprise and he had arrived at the condu^ion that he should 
succeed. — j. Morley. 

For anything (or aoght) I know mm ar<t< 

m So far as I am aware, nothing being known 
to the contrary : e.g, (i) For anything I knov.', the book you speak of, 
is out of print. ( 2 ) Their Johnsons and Sinollets are truly poets, 
though, /or awg-fet / they never intde a single verse in their 
whole lives — -Golosmitu. 

For aught one oarea fltoni >|C»a oftoi So far as one cares. 

[ The expression implies indifference ] : e.g. As long as we have sea 
room, it may blow great guns for aught I cart ( a. e., I do not caie 
how hard it blows). 

P« aught ona knows «lFll ^ J)Ct|S In spite of any- 

thing that one is aware of : e.g. God's desertion shall, /or aught ht 
> — .t- «itn.rwiw.— DxtJAY OF PlETY. 
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(NtICTII SfV Eternally ; always t for ever. 

Por beet «4Ci|r^tCl Finally ( ObsoUtt ) : e. g\ These constitutions are now 
established for best^ and not to be mended. — Milton. 

For better or for worae «t*l ^ Whatever may 

be the circumstiuces or consequence, whether fifood or bad : r. g He 
was determined to take her to wife /or better or for worse, 

Inseparably • for ever : e. g. Each believed, and 
indeed pretty plainly asserted, that they could live more handsomely 
asunder ; but, alas ! they were united for hstter or for worse.-^ 
M. Edgeworth. [ left her for dead. 

Fm dead ^Hnrl As if dead • taking to be dead • e.g. He 

For effaot 5?^ ^ owm W With a 

view to make an exaggerated impression or excitement : e. g. When 
he clearly saw his duty before him he did it at all hazards * he did not 
do it for rfect.~SMll.KS. 

For ever Eternally ; for good : e g (i) Our colonies once 

gone are gone for ever. — Froude (2) Things could not go on for 
ever as they had gone on of late. — ^Macaulay. ( 3I English commerce 
was about to be ruined for the sake of the unruly island which was for 
ever a thorn in her side. -*Froude. (4) Arcadia was the charmed 
circle where all his spirits for ever should be enchanted.— Sidney. 

For ever and a day fbUfifWl For ever ; eterilally ; everlastingly 
{Colloquial) e.g She [fortune] soon wheeir * away, with scornful 
laughter put out of sight for ever and a day.— P rofessor Wilson. 

For ever more ^ Eternally , for ever . e. g. One of two 

courses was to be pursued in respect of the business— eitKi^r to leave it 
alone for over more or to begin it all over again. — ^D ickers. 

For example By way of illustration : e. g. Some pious 

men, Burnet for example and Addison, averted their eyes from the 

_ scandal. — M acallay. 

For God’s (or Heaven’s) sake Out of respect to God : 

eg. for heavens iakeity axiA be a little more charitable to those 
around .— Ta ollope. 

For good, or For good ond »U iColloquid] 

Permanently j finally j for ever . e. g. He is going away fjr good and 
a//.— D ickbns, [negative. 

For it «tl[t To be done for the case nsually preceeded by a 

For its own Mtko fvil tsicoi 

On account of a regard for it : t, g We should pursue know* 
ledge for its own sako. 

For lifb I Blhni For such time as life lasts : «. g. He was 

assured that a considerable annuity for lift should be settled on hiin.*-> 
Macaulay. , 

F(v long atCfV ’pn *Nrv For a considerable period of time : *, g. The 
news came upon him like a thunderbolt, andyhr long he was nnabln 
to utter a word. 
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For love or money ^ cvtH For 

any consideration wbatever : e. g. An inch of tooth in the front row 
of the gallery could not be procured f»r low or Dickers. 

metoy I, or For moroy*e sake | enfc^tc^f, 

For the sake of pity ; I appeal to y jur pity : e. g. For mercy’s sake ! 
let me off | do not put me in chains. 

^mylifeRiW»4ftnc»lOTe, cert For the life 

of me ; if my life depended on it ; by any means [ Colloquial J. 

For my part Vpfrt ReCf, VfW? V'fl ^^c»r As far as concerns me : 

.. g. Foe my part, though 1 have n ot been laid up, 1 have never been 
perfectly well since you left us.— C owpek. 

Fop TifttWtig (or naught) vrvttci, .• ^ Without cause or 

reason ; in vain ; e. g. He has abused me for nothing. 

Pop old sake’s sake ( CoUoquiui ] Nnm c*r 

sitfeci For the sake of old times or acquaintance : e. g. 

Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world. — Kingsley. 

For one *hi«g WS*. At least ; certainly : e. g. The fellow’s very 

carelessness about these charges was. in Margaret's eyes, a feather 
in his cap. and proved for one thing their absolute want of founda- 
tion.— J. Payn. 

For one’s heart — Same as For one’s lilh, which see. 

Pop one’s life (VtfTW) iff® ^ «ltcv At the risk of one’s life ; 

if one values his life ' e. g. You dare not for your life lay a finger 
on me. — Scott. 

Pop one’s otrn hand fsictni W ; ^ Rvcsni ov On one’s own account 
or interest : e, g. Each should hght/br Air own hand.—yf. Black. 

Pop one’s part ▼Wie JWe vWfS v<n ^ ttt So 

far as concerns one : e. g For hts part, he said he would rather die 
under the red cross than lose honour.— Fkouoe. 

For one’s sake cetH fvfl ^ eUlfie fulfill On account of one : e. g. For 
your own sake I am sorry that you persist in denying what your 

associate has confessed.— Macaulay, etctte etfeci Out of regard to 
one : e, g, (t> For the father's sake he spared the boy. (s) 1 will not 
again curse the ground any more for men's rail..— B ible. 

For one’s self So far as concerns one's own trdf : e, g» For 

himself he washed his hands ot the affair and would have nothing 
more to do with it.— F rouoe. 

Pop sale, of sale, or on sale ftoR ; firfnnr To be bought or sold ; 

_ offwedto purchasers : e.g. This house is/or tale. 

For sham e aartviv; ; aWytt From a sense of humiliation : 

a. g. 

Hide, for shame, 

Romans, your grandsire’s images. 

That blush at their degenerated progeny.— DaYDSM. 
fine mtstev l ft l You should be achaniMl • •hami* ah umi • 
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"For that matter eitirfi «rt^ «ltcc For aught 1 know : t. g. My 

year<( are past the Hebrew poet’s limit, and I say unto thee that my 
troubles, and joys too, for^ that matUr, have all come from a woman.-— 
7kackbray* 

For the aektng cvvn ttetl e(C*W, As soon as asked for : 

e. g. If I might judge from the repeated hints she threw out, the coach 
fare was always to be had of her for the arming'.— Dickens. 

For the beat t(7f«xrta, «t>l With the best intentions : e. g. 

You must remember, my dear, that what 1 did was all for the best. 

For the life of one dtcfre, «retcit 

Though one's life were to be given in exchange ; by any means that 
lies in one’s power : e. g. But what that something is I cannot for 
the life of me make out. — H blps, 

Pjr the mala For the greatest part • mainly, 

chiefly : e. g. Tnese new notions concerning coinage have, /or the 
fifd/Vz/been put into writing above twelve ujonths. — Locke. 

For the matter of that f?ic^53t1 C^C^l So far as that is concern- 

ed eg. For the matter or that, you speak true and sensible enough 
as you always do. — Dickens. 

B'or the nonce For the time 

being • to meet the occasion or purpose in hand : e. g. Madras 
troops might be sent for the nonce to Pegu, but the permanent defence 
of the province must be provided for by C >wing upon the Bengal 
army. — Kaye. 

For the sake of ( ) ^rar ^ On account of . out 
of regard to : c ^ Knowledge is for the sake of man, and not man 

for the sake of knowledge. — S ir W. Hamilton. ( ) adwartW 

Tl ^CaFC9 For the purpose of • with a view to ; c. g. Men of many 
words sometimes argue for the sake of' talking ; men of ready 
tongues frequently dispute for the sake o/* victory i men in public life 
often debate for the sake of opposing the ruling party, or from any 
other motive than the love of truth — Crvbb. 

For the time btdng ^ For the time in process ; tern*- 

porarily ; for the present : g. My straitened circums^«4 were, 
for the time being, verv painful to me* 

For the worse vn W9 Resulting in a worse condition. 

For to [Bible] C¥t>l fVp In order to. 

For why Because ; for this reason. 

Forbidf Gkkl ^ Pray God that the evfl may not be&Il; 

Fovbiddan (or prohibitadi dagrae* CT H-n# »IW ft’rtif 

The degrees of consanguinity and affinity within which marriage 
is not permissi^. 

FtMrbiddm fruit '■Itnlf Any coveted unlawful pleasure 

so called with refaranea to tte fortudden fruit of the Garden of Eden. 
[Baiiana or Indian fig, as according to Mahommedan tradition **fig 
wves wareamplojrad to oover the disotwdiaat piUr when they fdt shame 
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as the result of sin.”*>-Brewer]. <av apatl OT^ A small variety of 
shaddock. 

Fbvbiddmi fimlt ia Twy aireet \Provwi\ artr ^ i 

FiorbUdM luid ca eta «raal Thibet from 

which all foreigners were excluded. 

Voroe • pMMSge aa wfail aaal Make way by sheer force : «. g. 

We had toforee a passage through the immense concourse. 

Vtoroe AWay C<F>I1 Get out by force : e. g. 

It stuck so fast, so deeply buried lay. 

That scarce the victor foreed the steel DRYDSir, 

Fovoe lima ( alaltw ) faafe Wrest from J extort from : 

e. g (i) He forced the weapon from me. ( 2 ) The confession was 
forced from him. 

Foxoe ia or into (cata f^fi) v acaa ▼tta l mpel or drive into 

by main strength or violence : e. g. ( 1 ) The wood was very hard, 
and the nail had to be forced in. ( 2 ) Ethelbert ordered that none 
should be forced into religion — Fui ler. 

Foroe maat ataattcai ftrai ^ owai Stuff meat. 

Foiroe of a? ca% at? afal S aararn Make much account of ; regard : e. g. 
1 force not o/such fooleries.— C am »en. 

Foroe on or upon ( etatte ) S*fa an^? atai^l oreil Forcibly thrust 
on ( a person against his will ) - e. g. King John tried to force 
the Archbishop on the people. ( aftatTs ?aai ) a*i*^¥ ^ifv5 aliai CWfl 

Impress upon by force : e. g. While they were trying to find excuses 
for his past errors, he forced upon them the conviction that he was 
incorrigible. — M acaulay. 

Foroe one»e bnnd afWc?« ^a ^sfta fafcai affaj ?fac« atai ?11 Compel 
a person to do something against his will . e g. The best guarantee 
against such a course is the repugnance of the German emperor to 
engage in a new struggle ; but if it were determined on by aU but 
himself, the emperor’s hand might be forced. — The Spectator. 

Foroe one^e wey avf*[^ aa ▼fial aetl Make room lor one’s passage 
by main force : e. g. Some could hardly bear the weight of their 
arms ; others, spent with the toil of forctng their way through almost 
deep and imf^sable roads, sank down and died. — Robertson. 

Foroe opea cysrl • otfsrtt ceai Open by main strength or 

violence ; break open : e. g. The robbers forced open the box and 
decamped with all the money. 

FcMNSe oat alfaa efwl oren Drive out ; compel to go out : *> g- 

The robbers were forced out of the house, dm a^ Extort : 

e.g. In the middle ages of England, the nobles fPreei out money 
from the Jews. 

Foroo plaato ftm now ofinn atriWi iwtfH ^ 
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Urge the g^'owth of plants by artificial heat : g. In cold countries 
plants are often forced. ^ 

Force the bend of ( ^|fWC¥e ) irl ^Wttl 

tefrt pTfOl cwm ▼ttr ^ Force ( one ) to disclose what he 

is aiming at, or Co do anything against his will : e. g. It is a question 
whether the hand of the Government may not yet ha forced.-^ 
English Newspapbr. 

Foroe through ( C¥W pFpi ) Get through by 

force : e. g. Water forces through a narrow channel. [time. 

Force wine WV\ Refine wine by a short process, or in 'a short 

Foroed marah ( Military ] ve Trt^n A march in which the 

soldiers ane vigorously pressed forward for combative or strategic 
purposes ; a march of one or more days made with all possible speed : 
e g **Str Frederick Roberts at once started from Kabul, and by forced 
marches r eache d Kandahar in an incredibly short time/' 

Fore cabin w\n\ A cabin in the fore part of a ship. 

Fore door fWl Front door. 

Pore elder [ Prou. Eng. ] Ancestor. 

Pore end ^ arfg ; ^ V.*! • artug The end that precedes ; 

the eailier, or nearer, part ; beginning ; e, g. 

I have... paid 

More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore end of my time. — Sh\kespease. 

Pore world *|^ s The ante- 

diluvian world. 

Forefather*! Day f^c>m aand December (1020) when 102 Puritans, 
mostly cominfT from Lincolnshire landed in Massachusetts Bay and 
formed the nucleus of the New Enjjland states. 

Forego ae ooaolusion c^R fwrj ftsR Pr®c#fl c® f5i*.tg ntt, 

timi A conclusion which precedes argument or examination • 
a pre-deter mined conclusion . e g General Reed, a man not obstinate, 
not wedded to any opinions or foregone conclusions of his own, was the 
senior officer.-^ Kaye. 

Forehand rent TO ^ Rent paid in advance. 

Foreign from or to ( C¥R f¥Sl ) 5 V Remote from ; 

not connected with ; not appertaining to : c (11 You dissemble t the 
sentiments you express are foreign from your heart. ( 2 » Such a 
sacrifice was totally foreign to the ideas and superstitions of the 
Romans. — MaaivALB 

’’orelgii oAoe R |Owei «irR ftortoftl ¥ttl tnn ^ 

1 be British department of state which deals with foreign affairs. 

foreign ^ *mai ^ orr^wsri 

'fJRfI s|lt tPm CT ^Infl ttl A plea or objection to a 
judge u incompetent to try the question, on the ground that it is be- 
yond his jurisdiction. 
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Forstt glAdo A grassy space in a forest. 

FoMBt lawa ^ 1-«WS m England for govern* 

ing and regulating forests, and for preserving game. 

Forest of fi>ols The world. 

ForeatolUhe market *MI *PW *tcg '8t?l ^ ^ 3FI 

^npftt TJ1 : *t*fitf? ^trrc? atfil ;fVt^ 

’rttrrnr f^icpw ’Ittnt ^ ^ ▼ftrs Wt\ Buy or contract 

for merchandise or provisions on its way to market, with the intention 
of selling it again at a higher price : dissuade persons from bringing 
their goods or provisions there ; or persuade tirem to enhance the price 
when there. This was former!}' an offence at law in England. 

Forewarned is forearmed A careful mm is seldom 

ruined. 

Forget and forgive ^81 ’PTI Let go from memory the 

former acts of offence, if any, and pardon • <> tr. Pray now, forgtt ani 
forgive, I am old and foolish — S h vkesveare. 

Forget one's self wtrt ; «irTf8fPf1 ^fSnil facvs cet^ ▼ts 

efilSl V>11 ; ce1«niiff ^ vfiral Be guilty of that which is unworthy 

of one ; lose one's dignit}, temper, or self-control, commit an over- 
sight ; e. g. He was so exasperated that for the moment he forgot 
himself, and struck her a blow w,th his fi-.t. 

Forget other's fault remembering your own [ Prorrri ] 

cTtwa •jnfi ^Ffim cm ; 

Forget- me>not rratf^rw ; Pansv . a keepsake. 

Forget-me-nots of the angels The stars (in the words of 

Longfell 3W/ ; e. g. 

Silently, one by tnc, in the infin.te meadow, of heaven, 

Blossom the lovdly stars, the forgel-me~noit of the angelt.-— 

lCVANC.El.tNC, 

Fork out ( or over ) [ SUig ) Stvtvfj m\^ VSI Hand or pay over as 
money; — used both transitively and intransitively; e. g. If 1 am 
willing to fork o%t a sum of money, he may be willing to give up his 
chance of- Diplow — Cl. Elio-i. 

(A) Forked reddish Man. (As used by Shakespeare). 

Forlorn hope fSnrfiWS 8ftw A desperate case or enter- 

prise : e. g. To force through the intricate passage was a forlorn ho^e 

undertaken by the army. C«FtS| 

A detachment of troops appointed to lead in an assault, 
to storm a scarp, enter a breach, or perform other sersdee attended 
with uncommon peril. 

Form sn aoqu^ntsnos RRiH «tf8RI vil Get acquainted (with a per- 
son) : t. g. Vidyasagar had formed iic^aaiitfance of most of the leading 
men of the tlrhe. 

Form on iden of gC8 Conceive ; e. g. You may form an tde" 
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of the pains that he had to take in this matter if you take into account 
all these things. 

Porma pauperis ILatin, Plea of poverty] 

TtftV <O0 a suitor too poor to engage counsel. 

Foxewear oae*e self fiWJl ^ »rtPr orwn Swear falsely ; pre- 
jure one's self : e. g. Thou shaft not forswear thyself.— 'Bivut. 

Fortunate Island — Now called the Canaries. 

Fortuoatoa*a Purse *Retetll. 'eijtll IR Inexhaustible money. 

Fortune book uRT Pic ^ te a(f A book supposed to 

reveal future events to those who consult it. 

Fortune flavours the brave nnpu wcs ^ 

^ Those who attempt and dare are favoured by good fortune. 

Fortune knooks onoe at iMst at every man*sgate [Preveri] esRtr 
m iiv=fni>rvc»nit tpnni Rtftn 'itre i 

Fortune-hunter cn cvR «r 11^ vfinil 

CPtrn *frcV a man who seeks to marry a woman of fortune with a view 
to enrich himself : e, g. Ladies, beware of fortune-hunters. 

Fortune-toller One who professes to tell future 

e<'^ents in the life of another. { ly after dinner. 

Forty winks {Colloquial\ VtVf^9l> A short nap, especial- 

» V) Foruou >ir«(tnc*nr Pjrsfs cretn fR A place or oppor- 
tunity for public discussion. , 

Foster babe C*tt^ An infant nursed by a woman not its 

mother, or bred by a man not its father. 

Foster brother v^ntfars vswr aiRpr»t^«tR A brother 

brought up by the same nurse. [ real parents. 

Poster ohild 'ttfWs rfVR A child brought up by persons who are not their 

Foster father *TRI¥ A man who takes the place of a fathw in the 
rearing of a child. [ in the i urture of a child ; a nurse. 

Foster mother XTSI *rt^ A woman wno takes a mother's place 

Foster aister 9C9 ♦tlPT'Sl A woman standing in the relation of 
sister on having been nursed at the same breast, though not of the 
same parentage. 

Foster son *lTf»l'8 A male foster child. 

Fought aU his bsttles sgsin cn cf if¥«( vfIntfFt Wit ^ 

Told the story of his battles over agum. 

Foul bill of heslth— See under Bill of health. 

Foul oopy SPR A first draft with erasures and cor- 

rections : e. g. Some writers boast of negligence and others would be 
ashamed to show their foul co^iVr.— Cowrsa. 

(The) Foul Fisad IfSR Satan. 

Fool ons^a own nest Wtfi s Rt»Rtl ntR RWPl 
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Bring disreputation on one’s sdf : ruin one's own cause : «. g But 
what 1 contend agaiast is the way medical men are fouling their 
own nest and setting up a cry as if a general practitioner who dis> 
penses drugs could not be a gentlenian.->G. Eliot. 

Foul pluig erotut ; ’PDTlcrti ; *itft ; Cheating j dishonesty : 

treachery ; e g. Although nothing came out from the coroner’s in- 
quest of the man’s sadden death, people suspected of foul play in the 
matter. ii 

Pool^noatlted or Foiil-«pok«a i ^IWWtPl Using language 

scurrilous, opprobrious, obscene, or profane | abusive : »>g, So foul- 
mouthed a witness never appeared in any eaose.— Addison. 

Found on eiRrtlu ▼»!. 

^ Tt*Pl . ^ ^ ^ or place on (something, for 

support; 1 base upon ; establish on : e. g. The rumour of her having 
mam a speech to the electors was not founded on fact.— Trollope. 

Foundation in ( C¥tH f^fCU ) ^ Basis in ; groundwork in : e. g. 

This law seems to have as much foundation in reason a,s any of those 
which we have mentioned.— Macaulay. 

(The) Four B*o— Blood, brains, brasi, brads (i. e. money) ;— these four 
are essential for social success. 

(A) Four in hand A coach with four horses. [ Britain. 

(The) Four aaaa The seas bounding Great 

(The) Fourth oatato r|t^«|3f snU The public press ; newspapers in 
general, the others being the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal 
and the Commons : e g. Burke, pointing to the Reporter's gallery said, 
“Yonder sits the fourth estate.” 

Fox and ge o a o casrt A game played with pieces on a board, 

where the object is for certain pieces call^ the geese to surround or 
corner one called the fox. 

Fox bmah ^pitfU¥t The tail of a fox. 

Fox flra /hux, false fire ]— The phosphoric light without heat which 

plays round decaying matter. 

Fhx ahould not be tee jury at gooae’e trial [ Proverb ] iitcni 

nijwa ^ I [ffbing on. 

Fox aleep W*lt Pretended sleep ; assumed indifference to what is 
(A ) Fox that haa loot ita tail « ^ fircw i(|il ^WC¥« 

^Ffica 5tf A perstm who having himself met with misfortune endeavours 
to involve others in similar troubles. ( frame of mind. 

Frame of mind diyfu. acqil Ut^ Disposition /. g. He is now in a happy 

Frana i aea n Broteara— Pious laymen who devote themselves to useful 

_ w <y ks, su ch as manual labour schools,'and other education^ institutions. 

gra aoi aeaa nnaa— An order of nuns, who are chiefly em^oyed in edu- 
cation. 

Fm^ with ( CWt^ Filled with , stocked with , charged 

mth ; «. g. He expressed his decided opinion that the settleiaent of 
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Europeans would be fraught with danger to the peace of the countt y. — 
Knight. 

Free acenoy ▼rtf ▼ftftl The state or the power of choosing 

or acting freely, or without necessity or constraint upon the will* 

Free and easy ^ iiwatw ; tsrani Perfectly familiar and un- 

ceremonious : r. g He was shocked by the free and easy tone in which 
Goldsmith was addressed by the butcher.— Irving. 

<A) Praa and aasy A social gathering where persons meet 

together without formality to chat and smoke. 

Ff 60 Ohliroh That branch of the Presbyterians 

in Scotland which left the Established Church in the Disruption of 1843. 
finding spiritual independence within it ; a church whose sittings are 
open to all. 

Froo cost Freedom from charges or expenses. 

^ A) Proa olluroli~An independent Church that seceded from the 
Established Church of Scotland in 1893 

(A) Free Company ct ▼mi oq ▼mfl A 

band of mercenary soldiers available for hire by any ruler or state 

Free ooup { aft ftm atm ( in 

Scotland) A piece of waste land where rubbish may be deposited free 

_ of charge. ^ ^ 

Free fight afttift® ▼mi^rrfti*^ ca atn 

▼Ra ▼1— ani indiscriminate fight • promiscuous 
combat * g. The first party tried to cut and take away the paddy 
erowing on tne land ; the other party tried to oppose them • and a free 
fight ensued, in whim'll several people of both parties were more or less 
injured. 

Free for (▼ftm’®) ftfta Thrown wholly 

open to • to be enjoyed without limitations by : g. (i) God has made 
the air free lor all His rrentures. (2) Why, sir, 1 pray, are not the 
stars as free for me ^%for you ** — <u veasPE vp » , 

Frt^e from ( fw j ) Clear 01 * e. g. W^uld that the con- 

duct of England had been at ihe time free from reproach '—Southey. 

( ) f^C® Heleased from : e g Princes declaring 

themselves free from the obligations of their treaties.— Bvrnbt. 

^ Liberated from : e g She determined at any rate 
to get free from the prison in which she found herself.— Thackeray. 

( C¥m en\ ^ CWH Dise^.^jage from ; clear of ; 

exempt from : e, g. (il He that is dead is /reed /ram sin.— B ible. 
(2) Our land is from rage of tigers /rrrrf.— D ryden. 

Free (oodB at nu ^ Goods admitted into a 

country free of duty. 

rta0 lAlK>ur tn. KHjftt The labour of freedom, as 

distinguished from that of slavos or from contracted labour. 
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Fw* luwe CT ^ fi|w -sum nfl Wl evm ▼rtir ¥CT One of 

certain roving companies of knights and men-at-arms who after the 
Cirusades wandered about Europe, selling their services to any one ; 
C hence* figuratively ] one who fights or does anything on his own 
account : e, g. He wrote simply as a fret lance, under the jealous 
sufferance of the government of the day — Minto; 

Free Uat atw I* 

The list of personii admitted without payment to 
a theatre^ or of those to whom a book, See , is sent. 

Free love caw, af«rt, 'si<w an ▼firai »nni The 

doctrine or practice of consorting with one of the opposite sex, at 
pleasurci without marriage. 

Freeman of books *tfe A cuckold* 

FrM of ( «tPf2l*fHsn ^ Rnjoylng 

immunities from ; exempt from : c. jf. A port wtiere ships of all 

nations may load and unload fne e/duty. — W ehstkk. (cet^ cet^l 
effort ) Admitted to special rights or privileges 

of : r, g. He therefore makes all birds, of every sect, fra e/his farm.— 
Dryden, ( C¥t^ fVS ) Disengage from liberate or 

release from : e. g. He ire$d the poor slave of his fetters* 

Free on board wf?tca *^jni oroit 

— ^ This is arf expression meaning that goods are to be 

delivered on the vessel or other conveyance free of charge j— usually 
abbreviated into F. O B. 

Free port mfsir m?rcBf cm\t ▼irt Tt 

^ttC9 A port where ships of all nations may load and 
unload free of duty, provided the goods are not carried into the ad« 

joining country. OT ^CH ^ 

A port where goods of all kinds are received from ships of all nations 
at equal rates of duty. 

Free quarters pRrtKl ; fkH\ Lodgings tree of all 

charges : g, 1 he post carried a salary of Rs. 50 a month, besides 
yV## quarters. 

Free States y^a t ien ct w-ttetn ifw ^wb ft®! 

ql In America, before the Civil War of 1861-65 those of the Udited 
States in which slavery did not exist, as distinguished from Slavs 
_ States. 

Free-fh^er ftqtnitll vrfv Unbeliever ; 

sceptic I one.who thinks unbiased by revelation or ecclesiastical canons, 
as theists and atheists : #. gv Atheist is an old-fashioned word* I sm 
/rsr fAfeiler.*— Addison. [ authority of ochera 

Free thought That which is thought independently of the 

Free trade VI vritv VtPiqj Unrestricted commerce; trade exempt 

fro m restrictions of all kinds : Free trade, one of the greatest 
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blessings which a popular Government can confer on a people, is in 
almost every country unpopular.— M acaolay. 

Free traneiatio& 3|ct( ) Idiomatic translation 

as distinguished from Literal teanalation : e. g. The Magistrate, 
turning to the witness ( Government Translator ), said, *'l see you 
have made a frte trandation of the article iu question ; 1 must ask 
you, therefore, to wake a literal translation. 

Free will WiU that is capable of voluntary activity^ or endowed 

with moral lib^ ty : #• g. Every man is endowed with free *will, and 
can do as he pleases. 

Free wind A fair wind. 

Free with ( WWW ) Frank or familiar 

with ; unreserved with : e. g He was naturally of a serious temper, 
which was somewhat soured by his sufferings, so that he was free only 
with a few*— M ilward. [and cold in demeanour. 

Freese up [Colloquial] feil Become formal 

French cream Brandy. [ In France, it is the general practice, 

after dinner^ to take coffee with brandy instead of cream ]. 

French gout Venereal disease. 

French leave [ Literally ] CVT^f f5piui Asking no leave 

or permission. [Figuratively jf^Rl An informal departure ; 

going away without leave or permission. [ The allusion is to the 
French soldiers, who in their invasions take what they require, and 
never wait to ask permission of the owners or pay any price for what 
they lake. — B rbwer ]: e. g The truth is she had quitted the premises 
for many hours upon that permission which is called French leave 
among us — Thackeray. 

French window fifirl ^ A long 

window opening like a folding*doo and serving for exit and entrance. 

Fresh breene [Nautical] «snsTni11 ^ A breeze between 

a moderate and a strong breeze ; one blow'in t about 3u miles an hour. 

Fresh gale [N'autical ) A gale blowing 

about 45 miles an hour. ^ ( which endangered life. 

(A) Freeh lease of life Recovery from a serious illness 

Fresh man ftntTOni 5t3r A fresh or new student. ( Fresh-man, at 

college, is a man not salted. It was anciently a custom in the different 
colleges to play practical jokes on the new-comers. One of the most 
common was to assemble them in a room and make them deliver a 
speech. Those who acquitted themselves wch f tid a cup of caudle; 
those who passed muster had a caudle with sail water ; the rest had 
the salt water only.— B rewer. ] 

Fresh wey [Nautical] The increased velocity of a vessel. 

Fresh woods end pestures new A new field of acti- 

vity ; r. g. There is no hope of a decent livelihood for Bengali youtlis 
unless they turn to/resh woods and pastures new* 
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tba haww [Nautical] «ltl9 ^ ftfN Cr«lt Pay out a 
little rooM cable, so as to bring the chafe on another part. 

Freehaa me w»t WWCVI ¥lt Increase the speed of a vessel. 

Fret at ( CVWflFpa ) ’ll CFtf at¥H ▼« • ¥It Be vexed at t be 
chafed or irritated at < t. g. (i) You should not fret at the pranks of 
little children. (2) What is the child /noting at McMoroie 

Fret <nie*e sfaeard [S/jwgl aiFftlF ^ fill *l?1 Vex or worry 

one’s self : e. g. He’ll fret his gizaard green if he don't soon hear from 
that maid of h er.— T. Hardy. ' 

Priar’e lante rn e| tc»nrt Tne ignis>fatuus or wifl-o' the*wisp. 

Friar Hoeli 'etont A will •o'<the-wisp. In German folklore, Friar Rush 
was an evil spirit who in particular led monks and friars astray. 

Friend at (or in) oonrt ttettci ; cvrt etn nrtittt ftPi f^cir* »ti 

Properly, a friend in a court of law who watches ihe trial, 
and tells the judge if he can nose out an error ; but more generally, a 
friend in the royal court, who whispers a favouranie word to the sovere* 
ign at the proper place and season . one who acts as a friend in a place 
of special opportunity or iniiuence : e, g. I shouldn’t wonder— 
at court, you know— but never you mind, mother, just now.— Oickevs. 
Friand in need epnm ^ One who acts as a friend in times of diffi. 

culty : e. g. ''A friend in need is a friend indeed.’’— P roverb. 

(A) Friend in need ie a firiend indeed [Pro vrr A] spntcvw «f9 i 

Friend to ( fVp ) Favourer of j promoter of : e. g. (il She 

is known to be a frieiui to free trade. ( 2 ) Vidyasagar was always a 
friend to charitable institutions. 

(A* friendly suit— A suit brought by a creditor against an executor, to 
compel all the creditors to accept an equal distribution of the assets. 

Friendly to (CTFIH fefg ^ elgme) Favourable to ; 

promoting the good of: e.g. (i) Vidyasagar was always to the 
po'ir. (2) Excessive rains are not fr.etdly to the cultivation of rice. 

Frigbt one ont of one*s wita (or eeneeai— See Frighten one oat of 
one's wits 

Frighten ( or Fright ) one out of one's wits ( or senses ) wl^tcye 
wr WH So terrify a man as to bewilder him : e. g. 

What a perfectly hideous monster to be wandering about churchyards 
in broad daylight frightening people out of their viits .'—Dickens, 

Fritter ewey |t>r ttfNi ^ ffiffi cfsil ; •HWl Yfilfi *1^ wftl- 
Diminish ; pare off • reduce to nothing by taking away a 
little at a time. wflnl Witt ^ Waste piecemeal ; as, to 

fritter aicny time, strength, credit, Jfcc, 

Frock cost tpwftc^ni 4T nftl cvt» ^ Sitsi A body coat for men, 

usuativ doubIe«breasted, the skirts not being in one piece with the body, 
sewed on so as to be somewhat full. 
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Frog Mter €9^ OK¥l ( ) One who eats frogs a term 

of contempt applied to a Frenchman by the vulgar class of English. 

FrOji^— Nickname for Frenchmen* of properly Parisians, from their an- 
cient heraldic device which was three frogs or three toads. 

Frog’s maroU — Carrying an obstreperous prisoner* face downwards* by 
his four limbs. 

From above ^ tSfOPl ^ From the upper regions • from 

heaven : e g* Rain comes above. 

From afltr ^ From a great distance : r. g. Last year rice had to 
be procured from afar. 

From age to age From one age to another : f. g. Virtu- 

ous deeds shine from-age to age. 

From all points of the oompass From every quarter 

or direction. [ The phrase is used of a great gathering when people 
flock to onS point from every direction. — Macmilla.v and Barret ]. 

From all reports ^01 From all available sourres of information. 

Prom among ( fvp ) From the midst of • r. g. One boy 

is to be selected among a large number. 

B'rom bed and board [ Law ] A separation by 

partial divorce of man and wife, without dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony. In this case the wife has a suitable maintenance out of 
her husband’s estate* called alimony Blackstone. 

From beginning to end Throughout ; r. g. 

(II 1 was present at the meeting from beginning lo end. ( 2 ) She 
read the book from the beginning to the end. 

From below, Prom beneath From a place or region 

below or underneath : e, g. (i) Springs rise /row beneath. 

(2) The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 

Of flames on high, and torches from below , — Byro.v. 

From day to day From one day to another ; ever) 

day : e, g. He improves from day to day — Webster. 

Froih far ^ From a distance *. e, g. 

Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view. 

That, like the ciicle bounding earth and skies* 

Allures from far^ yet. as I follow* flies. — Gi^dsmith. 

From ^ood hands f^V^;C3r From a reliable source : e. g, I have got 
this information from good hands. 

From hand to hand 'Utl From one 

person to another. 

From hand to mouth ufwl al ; apmnr# 

♦ftfilfl, ▼rtCJFd Without thought for the future ; precari- 
ously : e,^. The general mass of the inhabitants live fi^m fund 
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moK^/i, and can barely support themselves at the best of times.— 
Japan Mail. ^ 

From head to foot From the crown of the head to 

the toe ; ail over the body • e,ji. A cold feeling came over me from 
head to foot , — Dickens. ' 

From henoe Front this place. [ From is superfluous here, 

but the phrase is in common use ]• 

From high. — sa xe as From above* which see. 

From home ^tSl ^ At some distance from one’s 

own house : e g. Here, when iny parents have been from home, I have 
stayed for hours together.— I-amb. 

From hour to hour Every hour ; as time passes on ; 

e. g. He watched anxiously over his dying partner from hour to hour. 

From point to point .9V 'iivfi? ^?ni Ilfilfl From one particular t» 
another : e. g. While he was discussing ttie subject />v//j point to point, 
he was often interrupted by his opponent. 

From post to pillar* or From pillar to post -flv ^ 

W vs, PfVl V From one thing to another without any deflnite 

purpose i from one position to another : e. g. Manifold ways was he 
troubled, tossed, and tur moiled, from post to pillar, by the popish 
bishops. — Latimer. 

Prom saving oomea having [Prom r,^ Jpt ,* 

CW Wealth comes from economy. 

From the tottom of one*8 heart Heartily • sincerely ; e. a'. 

I thank yo\i from the very bottom of my heart. 

Prom the oradlo From very infancy: e. g. James was timid 

from the cradle . — Macaulay. 

Prom the teeth outwards [Colloquial] nfifi viJrl wsif^ ; 

Only on the exterior ; without any reality • insincere : e. g. Much of 
the Tory t«!k about General (Jordon lately w.is only from the teeth 
outwards . — English Newspaper. 

Prom time immemorial vpi Tt^ From a 

time beyond the memory of men ; from very old times : e. g. Thi:> 
custom of the concremation of Hindu widows on the .funeral pile of 
their husbands was in vogue in this country from time immemorial, 
until put down by the Government of Lord William Bentinck. 

From tume to time Occasionally; sometimes ; at 

intervals : e, g. As they walked along, Oliver glanced from time to 
time with much interest at the new-comer. — Dickens. 

From within i^CS From the interior or inside : e, g, A great 
cry from aitt/im caused him to steal away on tiptoe with a perfectly 
marvellous celerity. — Dickens. 

Frmn witiiout From outside ; from abroad. 

From aenith down to the nadir From 

the highest point of elevation to the lowest depth. 
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Front to front TJrt’IpfStW Face to face ; direcdy 

opposite to each other : e.g. One of these will bring thee to the Wander* 
ing Isles, which stand, fr<ntt to front, with steep slipping sides of 
rocks, running sheer down to the sea. — H atbls. 

Frost smoke An appearance resembling 

smoke, caused by congelation of vapour in the atmosphere in time of 
severe cold : e, g. The brig and the ice round her are covered by a 
strange black obscurity ; it is the frost smoke of arctic winters. — KaKE. 

Frown at. on or upon (ceFi ’ll TWie) asftt wil, trl GFt«RHfe 
'’nit Scowl at ; look on with displeasure or disfavour : e. g. 

The world is a looking glass and gives back to every man the reflection 
of his own face. Frown at it and it wilt look sourly upon you : laugh 
at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind companion,— T u\crer^y. 
Frowns of fortune tpir 111 luck ; adversity. 

Frosen musio ▼rtl Architecture,— so called by F. Schlegel. ^ 

Fruit bud ^ bicti A bud that produces fruit. 

Frultfkil in, of ( fkfc^ ) *rfil»|;< Productive 
of ; prolific in ; plenteous in : e. g. (i) This land was once fruitful of 
wise and great men. U) The age was fruitful tn great men. — De 
QoiNfEY. 

Pr^ with WWB Bnrt Eat ; live on . e. g. I have nothing to fry with. 
Fugitive compositions Jflvfifv ^ s(^ ( cirsi jRvt’mctJ c«Tsfl ) Such 

compositions as are short and occasional, and so published that they 
quickly escape notice, as in a newspaper. _ 

FngitiTe from justice [ Law ] *PitaT Vl A person, who, 

having committed a crime in one ii'risdiction, flees or escapes into 
_ another to avoid punishment. 

Pull age »l tvtg|^ 1 Majority. 

Full bottom TW A kind of wig full and large at tlie bottom. 

P oll bro ther (or sister) -av iftra Bit® ® «1 Bl TOTlirfl vi 

riCftinU A brother ( or sister ) having the same parents as another. 
Full cousin — Same as First cousin, which see. 

Pull dress ^ CtW The dress worn on occasions of state or cere- 

mony. [ See Bvening dress ]. 

Full dress debate t|i(|C<ltMl Debate for wiiich preparation and 

arrangements have been made ( as opposed to casual). 

Full moon The moon with its whole disc illu>...nated, as when op- 
posite to the sun. *^^0 time when the moon is full, 

of ( c^t*l ) *tfl^ Filled up with j amply provided or furnished 

with ; abounding in ; well laden with : e. g. (i) In consequence of 
the fetes, the house was company. —TiiACKBRaY. (si But in- 

wardly he is futt o/' deceit.— Bible. I3) The forests too are /W/ of life, 
^’wrming with birds of brilliant plumage. — I rving.^ 4) ‘They are 
’’'odded to opinions /«/f a/ contradiction and impossibiUty.-^ADOisoK. 
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Fall beans csapft ( ) Fresh and spirited ; in good form { full 

of health and spirits (said of a horse). 

Pall oourte>y» full of oraft [ Proverb ] «if% ofv certnni >rvi i 

Fall of oae*S self ; ftfee Vain : e. g. He is a man full pf 

himself. 

Full of the milk of human kindnesf TTlhre, PiiRiHi Exceeding* 

ly kind : «. g. Sir Walter Scott was a man full of the milk of human 
Smilss. 

Foil of the moon The time of the full moon. [fit* 

<A) Full purse nerer lacks friends [Proverb] ^ ^ 

Fall split With all one’s might or 

speed : e. g. They think they know everything, and all they have to 
do, is to up Hudson like a shot, into the lakes full split, off to 
Mississippi, and down to New Orleans, full chisel. — Haliborton. 

5*011 swing ^ TprtWCT Win Full motion or operation : e. g. The 

plague camp at Chausa is \o full swing*.— T he Times. 

Free course ; unrestrained liberty. 

Pull to OTWflowing ▼Wl ▼Wt Full to the brim. ("The expres- 
sion is often used figuratively with cup" ] : e, g. The cup of his hap- 
piness (or misery) is full to overflomng. 

Full up Occupied to (its) utmost capacity ; quite drunk. 

FttUar’s earth A soft earth or clay, capable of absorbing grease, 

used in fulling or bleaching cloth. 

Fom the Fourw — George iV. [Fum is one of the four symbolical animals 
supposed to preside over the destiny of the Chinese Empire] : e.g. And 
where is Fum the fourth our royal bird. — Byron. 

Fame away WSIg fell Give way to excitement and displeasure. 

drwt Disperse or throw off in vapour : e. g. The heat 
will fume away most of the scent. — Mortimer. 

Fumee of fhnoy flRI Vain conceits. 

Fanny bone nleww ^ The bony projection 

at the end of the elbow, behind which passes the ulnar nerve ;*-sc 
called on account of the curiously painful tingling felt, when, in a par- 
ticular position, it receives a blow : — called also Oreey bone : #. g- 
They smack and they thwack, 

Till your funnjfbones crack, 

As if you were stretched on the rack.— B arhaM- 

Fuioam tt flagollum [Latin, gallows and whip] — The meanest of all 
servile tenures, the bondman bmng at the lord’s mercy, both life and 
limb. ___ . 

FoniUb to (a person) (# WCOO) wi) Offer to for use: give to { affow 
to : ». g'. Works of wit and humour furnish useful diversions to 
readers. — A ddison. 

Foxcdah with (a thing) (cyt^ gg) , enpl Supply with (anything 
useful or necessary) ; provide wth -.eg.- Pmtune furnitJUs the rich 
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man’s tables with delicacies.— C. A. Smith. ( fVs ) ^ 

Kquip with ; e. g'. He laid whit I said to heart aed 
began to furnish himself with the best writers upon the controverted 

points — Cowi*ER. ( fiftH ) Fit up with • decorate with : 

e g. She furnished the room with valuable articles of furniture. 

G 

Q. O. M. — The initials of the expression Grand Old Man, first applied to 
(liad'stone bv l.ord Ro'^eberry on 26th April 18H2. 

Gable end TORI C^ 1 t 5 The vertical triangular end of a house 

or other buildrng. formed by the slope of the roof on either side. 

Gabla roof ^ ^ A d mble sloping roof which forms 

a gable at each end. 

Gad about Rove or go about, without 

purpose . e, .g. Why ga idcst thou about to much to change thy way ’ 
— BihLK. [gadding from house to house. 

Gad- about A person whi spends day after day in frivolous visits. 

Gain a point Acc <mplish that which was proposed, CVpt 

Advance by a step, grade, or position. 

Gain ourrenoy Become current : come into use : e, g. The 

u e of very many word> of foreign origin has gained currency in our 
linguage. 

Gain footing srt^ Obtaii possession of something which is 

to form the fiavs of future operations * e, g. By the battle of Ptasscy 
ihc English for their Indian Empiie. 

Gaia ground ifsfl ; Ssfs Advance • progress : e, g. He 

ctuild at first make but little pre ‘ esa in his profession, but he soon 

began to gun grouni by sl-jw steps, 6 -Sprff 

Prevail ; acquire strength and extent * /. g. The feeling against child 
marriage is sure to gain grounds — McMoai' S. 

Gain ground on or upon ( cuta 57 T 8 ^ 

Encroach on . e. g. Scientific knowledge is gradually 
gaming ground upon popular superstition. 

Gain hoatd Gain or collect strength : e. g. The conspiracy 

of the Sepoys gained head before it was discovered. 

Gatn on or upon apirtt fHod fira ^firct atmt Win 

ground upon ; come nearer to : e.g. (t) 1 r^uld {dainty fterceive by 
the moonlight that iny pursuer was gaining on me. (2) They were 

rapidly on the train ahead*— Ri^. D. Macrac. ( ▼tftW ) 15*11 

ftltl nil ; ’OH Encroach on , have influence with : a. g. 
My good behaviour had so far gained on the emperor, that I began 

to conceive hopes of liberty.— Swirr. ( IffltW } ^*tl Sft'ltW ^TtO If ft 
Get the better of j have the ad\*antage of ; e. g. The English had not 
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upon the Venetians in the Levant, but had thdr cloth in 
Venice itseK.—ADDi$ON. 

Gain onePa point ’aWdt* wl inil Accompliah that which one lumed 
at: e^g. By steady perseverance Vidya^ar opined hit point by 
having his Institution affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

Gain •rar ( ) anwcn ^ fW aital ; ¥11 Draw to 

another party or interest : win over : e. g. These sects could not be 
gttntd oper on any terms.— Macaulay. 

Gaia tha day aim V 'anil Win the victory, in any kind of combat : t. g. 
The result was that a fight ensued between the English and the French, 
in which the former goined ik* day, ' 

Qnia «ha honowa of the day fim a it cm afliv ni>it« wti\ i 

Gaia ttte uppar hand mflrntr. m me ym Obtain the 

mastery • «. g The old Tory influence had gained the u^per hand,~- 

J. CHAMaBRLAlN. 

Gaia the wind INautieal ] eni 4em(at mmcsfi mc< fcnfirs fen 

Reach the windward side of another ship : e, g. We experienced a 
great difficulty in gaining the wind. 

Gala day cetmw ftwi etne m ^VICIl fN A day of mirth and festivity ; 
a holiday : e. g. The day of the coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor George V. was a gala day for all his subjects. 

(A) Galaxy of beaaty Iprltmitcel Assembly of handsome women. 

(A) Galea mvtl A physician. 

Galen aa]ra "Nay" and Bippooratea "Yea" mm ^ mm ^ ftiw 

ycf ctf f When doctors disagree, who is to decide ? 

GtalePi ooznponnd mmr Powdered glass mixed with gun- 

powder to render it non-explosive so called from Gale, the patentee. 

Oifll and wormwood to (yWie) *ICf wbix cy mmiy m fi r flFfi *im< 

A thing very bitter and disgustingly nauseating to, like gall and 
wormwood : e g. The proposal of the remarriage of Hindu wido»> 
nnsgall and wormwood to the orthodox community. 

Gall ofnittarneea city m *1¥lc*ti <geni Extreme grief or affliction. 

Gaiiayauwaea*i%mmrm>i,mmf^ f wiim tti? Wma mm mm n A 

person condemned to work at the oar on board a galley. 

GalUag tofrntmwimrncfmmwm Painful to ; annoying to - 

e. g. A 11 this was gelling to him. [gallows. [ Colloquial ]. 

QaUowa hiid dlpi Vlti mfip A person who deserves the 

Gallowa (or Galtow) trae mtir The gallows ; e. g. At length him 
nailed on n galtow tree.— S pxkskr. 

Galw^ itiry IfWm® m^NCWl tfft An enlightened, independent jury. 

^ t C olloq uial ] j fticii ) W9 cii m<M vftta 

( cmffl VlfcKa ) mp dhHlIVo Ready to fight for ( anything ) to the last , 
plucky for : e.g. If yon don’t stop your jaw a^ut him you’ll have to 
fight me { andthat’s a little more than you're gem# /to*.— K inoslby. 



QtOM of bltlff 'VtftC¥8 Boastful swagger intended to 

impose upon another : e. /« Admiral Alexieff. the Russian Viceroy, 
saw through theg^ome of bluff clumsily pl^ed by Japan and roTused 
to be cowed by her meaningless threats.— C omtbmf. Review. 

(The) Game ia not worth the oandletPfeveF&Jviicwitvceciniftva- 

c*tmsrt, >11 

The play is not worth the cost of the candle that lights the players, 

I . e., the thing is not worth the labour or expense of it ; the results are 
not commensurate with the trouble or expense incurred. 

(The) Game la up C«W| »n( WMt «1PJ1 All chances 

of success are at an end. (The phrase is taken from the game at chess, 
and is used when one of the players is checkmated and the play comes 
to an end] : «. g. But all felt that the game vtas up, and there was no- 
thing left for our Christian people but to gird up their loins for fight.— 
Kave. [commenced. 

(The) Game ia afoot ertitfl ■an?? The enterprise has 

(The) Game ia worth theoandle [Colloqtaal] ^ c^C5C«ni 

WPIt? 

The thing is worth the labour or expense of it - the results have been 
commensurate with the trouble or expenses incurred. 

Game'leg *tt Bad or lame leg. 

Qander-moath When the "monthly nurse" rules the 

house with despotic sway, and the master is made a goose of. 

Gander-xpooner A man going about with 

other women during the "gander- month," while his wife is lying in 
after a confinement. 

Gang a'gley [iVo/r/i] w*tc«l sm ??t. ^sr ’fctl srrl Go off the right line ; go 

wrong : e. g. As many things g^ng a^gley with us in our plans and 
desires while alive, it is not surprising that matters turn out contrary to 
our expectations after death. — ^J. Paix. 

Gteng one’a own gait f^ica? ’tc'l *», Go one’s own way. 

(A) Ganymede A beautiful youth. •iR’ltar 

'fPPlt’Tl A cup>bearer in general. 

(A) Gaol bird Cltsni *pltc*tl *fT^ A criminal, especially one who is in prison. 
Gape at (cftg ?tfnr«) fH? frwtfir ut? ^ ?finn Open the 

mouth at, showing self*forgetfuIness in surptise, astonishment, expecta- 
tion, and the like : e. g. It is rude to gape at a man. — L ily Soward. 

Gape Her or afber Seek after . e. g. The hungry grave for 

her' due tribute Dryden. 

Gapa on or upon tl ?fl«t ’11^ Open mouth, as manifesting a 
desire to devour, injure, or overcome : «. g> They have gaped upon me 
with their mouth,— B ible. 

(A) Garbled Quotation— A mutilated extract from an author in which 
the author's jneaning is perverted on account of omissions. 
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(A) Qarblad ttataoMBt— A statement which professea to repwt exactfy 
the words used by any person, but misrepresents his meaning. 

Oerdea otty—Norwich ; Chicago. [Seathern United States). 

Gacden hOQM A summer house. A privy (Used in the 

Ctarden hoabudrj ^ The raising on a small scale of 

seeds, fruits, vegetables, and the Ijke, for sale. 

(/;) Gavden Adoaia ^ >lfCV ^ all A worthless 

toy ; a very perishable good. 

OaideaofBden^^.^ ( acv ) am 

m ; tmv Tl’t The garden where Adam and Eve lived ; a 

parAdise : a delightful region or residence : Mesopotamia. 

drdaa of JES^laad — Worcestershire and Kent are so called. 

Gatdon of Burope— I taly . 

Oardoa of Franoo— Amboise also Touraine. 

Cterdea of India— Oudh, 

Qaidon of Iroload— Carlow. 

midon of Italy — The island of Sicily. 

Goidoa tdSpaia— Andalusia. 

Oardoa of Switaarland— Tburgau. 

Oardoa of tha Bua — The East Indian Archipelago. 

Oardoa of tho Waot— Illinois | also Kansas. 

Oardoa of tho World — The region of the Mississippi. 

Oardoa aoot (or the Oardoa)— The disciples of Epicurus, who taught in 
his own private garden. 

Oardoa OtnlT [Colhqutal] a^lOtHl Vegetables raised in a garden. 

Oardoa tmok [ro//ofM«<i/J Vegetables raised for the 

market. [ languages and subjects. 

(A) Qargaatoan oouroo of otndioo atti o apnia Study of all 

(A) Oaribaldi mi Wtti A Mouse, originally red, the colour of Garibaldi's 
tsd shittf, from the name of the Italian revolutionist, Garibaldi. 

fA) uaoooa oitv A boaster. 

Oaap tar broatb «fm Open the mouth wide for respiration • pant 

heavily ; e. g. He was quiteworn out with the hard work and began 
to gasp for if fit k, 

Oato Bumoy tHwi eifg ^ ir4ft Enttaace money for 

admission into an indosure. 

Oofeo of hotm tor Bona gate) mi mn on One of tha tsvo gates of 
DroaoM, threugh which pass thoM visraosthoioeoic trot (whBroot 

the “ivory gate" oass the unreal) ■ «. g Then he dreamed that he had 
turned Papist, of aU his dreams the only one, we suspect, which canto 
through t)»e gaU tf harn —Macaulay. 

CMo of tooro— The passage to the Red Sea. so'caOed by the Arabs on 
account of the large number of shipwrecks that occurrM there. 

Oaloa (or Jawa) of doolb eon mi «t4K otTxy ^ (Fig.) Near approach 
of iVath : e. g He has recently returned from the geforo/’dwf^' 
mi Grave. 
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Gs^tM of hell r Fig* The power or might of hell : i. g The 

gaits of hell not prevail against it.~BiBLE. 

Gather breath «iefl ; tR ft 5 l ; AW Take breath • respire 

freely • have re^fpite. 

Gather ground— Same as Gain ground, which see* 

Gather from ( C^t^I fVs ) ^ ^ Pluck from . collect from : 

t,g, A rose just gathered from the stalk. — D rydkn, ( Cflai ) 

erqnrpflf infer from - eg. I gif her from what fell from his lips 
on the occasion, that he did not approve of the proposal* 

Gather head ^ Gain or muster strength : e, g. Where faction 

seldom gjfhcr^ Texxyson. JH? 

®irl Become powerful by collecting an armed force : /. g. My lord, 
mv lord, the hVench have /nvi S h vkesi'E \ a r. 

Gather in ilTlf ?sa1 Come together -eg i he even is beginning to 
gather /«, 

Gather one’s self together Collect all one's powers, 

like one about to leap . r. Mis opponents had thrown him into a most 
trying situation, but he g*thcrei himself \)gctJier and came oft 
triumphant. 

Gather to { Wth Become assembled, or congregate to . 

* g. Forcing my strength, and to the shore.— W kbsTer. 

( CFtg fvp ) Come together to . unite to : r. g. When 

small humours giiher to a gout.— P ope. 

Gather to a head ( ^ ?s?f Suppurate and be 

ready to burst out * e. g. You shou’d get the boil lanced as soon as it 

ers to a Lead. C'^^ Sjl Ripen ; come to a crisis : 

t . Insurrection did not griin.rtoa hcod, but the elements of it 
were everywhere.— F ro rnr 

Gather up one’a crumbs Uncover strength. 

Gather way j ^ 'sif c^:’! 

'-it^ Begin to move ; m >ve w^lh increi>.mg speed. 

Gathered to one’a fatbera or people Numbered with 

the dead • p. g. The eldest ot the Wellesleys is gone . he Is gathered 
to his Df- Oi IN< l.V* 

Gaudy day carsf ; Ss?T^, h'east : festival —an Oxford I 'niver^ty ex- 
pression e g Just at one time, abuut we hear from our best 

authority Philips^ of his keeping a /u/n/i da* P\rTiNi>v, 

Gay M the king’s candle— r hi. cvpff.Moii Is applied to a woman who 
dresses herself more showily than is consistent with good taste. 

(A) Qay deoeiTer A libertine. 

(A) Qay dog OTter A gallant. 

< I'hel Qay aoienoe Poetry, 

J A' Qaalog atook CT c+m y^ir JlPIWIt ^KsilCTW Anything that 

attracts attention. 
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I or Gm*WOO I — Addressed to horses, means "Horse, go on." 

( ^ D? tntc i< n cnt^ ’fl njrcf ^ • 

GMlMml Mcmnbly An assembly of a whole body, in fact or 

representation • hence, a legislature. 

Qameral court A legisliitive body. 

Gencnl deder mr A shopkeeper who deals in ail articles 

in common use. 

Oenoml effect CTttSl CT ^ ’It’rtll W The effect produced 

by a picture, etc., on the whole ; e. g; Nfr. Pal ^livered an eloquent 
speMh, and the gtneral efftct produced on the audience was a feding 
of righteous indignation against the offenders. 

Qenerel funk UPf A panic. 

Oeneral ieeue sRtc^ Ipil ^ fHsrtl fm The point for 

decision on a general denial of the plaintiff's charge. 

(The) Qeneral ( or public, or common ) wam . ^ 

The welNbeing, interest, and prosperity of the whole country. 

Generally epeaking Ortthll? To speak on the whole, or with- 

out detail : e. g, (l) (itneraUy ifieaiittg, he ii z very good man. (j) 
Gtntralfy speaking, they live very quietly.—AoDisoN. 

Generic difference 'Sreeg Dissimilarity of genus or race. 

GenerooB M Hatim ?lete4 Valiant and bountiful as the Bedouin chief 
a contemporary with Mahomet. 

Geneva Bible— The English version of the Bible used in England prior to 
the present one. so called because it was originally printed at Geneva 
( in 1560 ). [Colloquial] fnn-*ltaf Wine-cup or beer>pot. 

Geneva oonxage *ftctw ce >ft^ Valour produced by alcohol. 

Geneva oroee tvK «trW3r 

JfW uf 5 ni vifins site CUfn nstvt a red cross on a white 

ground displayed for protection in war of persons serving in 
Hospitals, ikc. 

Genre painter ■hlft^flfiie ^ fwiet Painter who paints domestic 

or rural scenes. 

Genteel businaae ( Thutruai J ftfnfetci nv«r eron nfesiur etetivv 

*ltW C*!tttV '^tsi.'o 15s Such paits as require good dressing. 

Genteel peverty erpttcei bw The poverty of gentlemen who 

had seen better days. 

Gentle and ^plew e ^ Well-born and lowly>born : e. /. Clergy 
and laity, male and female, gtnUe and simple, made the fuel of the 
same fire.— F ullbr. ^ gtl lit Angling. 

(The) Gentle craft iJiHi The ait or trade of shoemaking, ffe*: 

Gentle cr nimple ev 11 ^ Welhborn or lowly-born. 

(The) Gentle (or Gentler) eex cettmtift, ai^iit Women in general, as op- 
posed to the Stern (or Sterner) eez. 
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Q ntlenu m at laiga I CMoquit^ c^ali c»rt¥ .* ^ ^itOE. tpfit 

^flca 9 OltV A man wilhont any settled boslNess or calling ) 

a person whose pecuniary circumstances do not require lum to take to 
any service or business : e.g. He was now gentleman at large, living 
as best ho might, no one knew how.>—M. Sdgbworth. 

GMitlaina& famar (t ^ 7C1 One who farms his own estate. 

OantUmaa la blaok tivla Satui. 

(A) OantlMnaa la rod Ihfto A soldier, in allusion to the former colour 
of the ordinary British military uniform. 

Oontloman of fortano a>nrt[l A pirate, an adventurer. 

(A) Qoatleman of tho tom onto A vulgar upstart withour 

manners, withoM/ wit, without money, and without credit. 

Oentlemaa of tho Jaokrt A sailor. 

Oentlomraoftholoagrobo ; 00 ^ ^nft^A gentleman 

belonging to the legal profession % a judge or a barrister : e.g. Tht 
genteel world had been thrown into a consideraUe state of exertemem 
by two events, which, as the papers say, might give employment to the 
icnilemen of the long reir,— T hackbrat. 

Qentleman of tho orderof tho rog ^Colloquial) olafto A 

military officer the “rag" referring to the military uniform : e. g. It 
IS the opinion which, I believe, most of you, young gentlemen rfthe 
rag, deserve. — F ielding. 

OontloBiBn uohmr ^«ico r H ot! 

_ One who ushers visitors into the presence of a sovereign. 

Go&tleinaa*B gontloman wvciltiot r^^A valet, or gentleman's 
bod) servant. ^ 

Gramon oomb The four ringers and thumb (used by the Ger- 

mans instead of comb in adjusting their hair). 

Qormono to ( COR •» ormfiro Closely allie^to; 

akin to ; relevant to : e. g. The phrase would be more germane le the 
matter .—Shakbspearb. 

Garand-grindor Pw# Teacher ; tutor. 

Gat « now plooo qjR aprw ttofl *110111 Procure an empbyment, 

as a servant, with a new master. 

Gat obont HtfiCT can ; ofto ofiro Co about * move 

about from place to place : e. g. The day u . ^ stormy that we cannot 
get lAewt, 

Gat obOTO l*|C1 Rise higher thtm : e. g. Ram got above theother boys 

in the class. [Hence] ttl Surmount ; overcome : e. g. He got 

above aU his troidiles and difficulties. 

< 3 «t Abroad fl?1*lGet out of one's house and 

move about : e, g. The heavy rains prevented him from gettiug abroad. 
Become pobBei e, g. These family dissensions have 
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got obroad and are rare food lot scandal in John’s neighbourhood.— 
iRVlNe. 

CM tthaad «RKetfi|'Stl fail Be in advance by 

outstripping others : e. g. The horses all started together, but one of 

them soon got ahead of the rest. [Hencel OFt^ TtCV ¥11 ; >r|f¥ 
inil Advance ; prosper : e, g. Let him have the necessary capital, and 
he is sure to get ahead in his busidest. 

CM along nijprf fail ,* ¥f1 • ml Proceed ; advance ; fare : e. g. How 

are you getting along with your study *’ 

Qek among ( C¥t1 f¥p ) ICU %«|f^ fail Arrive in the midst of • e. g. 
The general soon got among his troops. ( C¥Pl 1*1 ¥( 1'StTtCII ) a[a|[‘a' 

^1f3e one of a number of ■ e. g. It was easy to see from his beam* 
ing face, that he had got emoej' congenial companions — McMurdic. 

Qat an encore isrtsron cati ^ rfHti ’ItfiEca n cati at-t 

•fnrfesff eftca laH Be called upon by the audience in a theatre 
to sing a song or repeat part of a scene over again. 

Oak at I call fap ) ciWi ; «tff aail Reach, obtain . *. g When the 

fox could not get at the grapM, he said they were sour. — McMokoic 

( cata fafl ) feaci arcaa ann Make way to • e. g. He had. pretended 
to be a Jacobite only in order to get of the Jacobite plans.— MA('\ri.\Y. 

®^cal5 OTQH j arata atrti atai an Bribe J tamper with ; influence to a 
wrong end (specially used in horse'Cacing). 

CM amy atcil ; ataal Leave ; escape • e. g. The place is not 

congenial to me, and I do not know when 1 shall be able to gc* ataav. 

Oak t>aok eiaita^a an ; f^fan ataal Return * e. g. How long will It take 

you to get here back 7 fafinl *ltaat Receive back i e. g. I have got back 
the articles that were stolen from my house. — M cMokoib. 

a«% before ( cata ai atttae ) iTaatca S*if^ feal Arrive in front of 
«. g. It was very difficult to get before the speaker, afata^ JfeU Be more 
forward than : e. g. He soon got before his class-mates in study. 

Oak bekween ( aj^ al a*a > aawa f«ai ; ataatca at^ ikaffi afl«l 

Arrive between ( two objects ) e. g. When the moon gets between the 
earth and' the sun. there is an eclipse of the sun.— M cMoroie. 

CM beyond ( cata fafi ) 4lati afll{ a flat Get out of the reach of ; 

get outside the limit of : e, g. The young man went into the river to 
bathe, but getting beyond his depth, he was carried off by the current.— 
McMordi*. 

CM by henrt^[^ Tat Commit to memory * e.g. It being harder with 
him X/agei one sermon by heart than to pen twenty.— F blu 

Oek rteer macita, ataiat. ftfiH mail aflwta aal* Disengage 

one's self ; be released, as from confinement, obligation, or burden 
g. I leant togr^ clear of all responsibility in this matter. cata»a 

faaatfaa at* ^fca afaaftl ala an Be freed from danger or embarra'' 
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ment : «. g. She got eltar of her assailants and made tok the coast of 
Normandy.— M acaulat. 

Oat dowa to It Ttcw nm Set about your work or what* 

ever it it yoa have in hand in downright earnest. 

Qet drank ^ Become intoxicated : t. g. The man ^ot 

drunk, and lost his senses. 

G^t forifard ^371 Proceei: advance: €,g. This boy seems to 

gii forward fairly in his studies. arjftjsItSJ ^ Prosper ; advance in 
wealth i e It is not easy to get forward in this world of difficulty. 
Gat frao ^ 7^71 Be released or liberated (from confinement) : e, g. She 

determined at any rate to get free from the prison in which she found 
herself.— Thackeray. Release ; liberate : e. g. You can 

pummel it as lonj; as you like, and he cannot get it free without great 
difficulty.— B uewbr. 

Git Ifroand 59trl J ’fl Gain ground [Rare] : 

e. g. There is no way for duty to prevail, and get ground of them, 
but by bidding higher.— S octh. 

Get hand *1^ ^ si Oisn ^ Gain influence ( Obsolete ) : e. g. 

Appetites haveg’or such a hand over them. — B sxter. 

Got hold of CT^II Obtain or catch hold of : e, g. With great diffi- 
culty I ff^ot holdofxho rope.— DtFOE. 

Get hold of the wrong aide of the stiok sicii Mis- 

apprehend something ; be in error. 

Gat home ert%1 ’(on Arrive at one’s dwelling. 

Gat in I Intransitive ] fOTOl >src^ wn Enter. 

Gat in [ Transitive ] fOTOI OtC^*, esW Cause to enter. [ Hence ] 

^n Bring in. collect » e g. (l) He has sent a man to g.r im infor- 
mation on this matter, (at The banker is trying tog^^ in some long- 
standing debts — McMordie 

Gat ( or Hold ) in ohanoeiy [ Slang ] jPxSitCJi fti 

^ frtl ^n ; ’OWC^O Jf"^<wnr3wn (in a boxing match) get 

the head of an antagonist under one's arm, so that one can pommel it 
with the other fiiA at will ,• [ hence ] have wholly in one's power. 

Gat into ( CTpI fofp ) f«3Cl -sn?rl ▼TII Enter . e.^. She soon go! into 
a carriage. ( fF|Cl ) OfC^ Cause to entet : e. g. It would 
be well if the blind could be gvf I an in Mon where they could 

be cared for and taught.— McMordie. (CVW1*T 
▼H Fall or bring one's self into (a state) : e. g. He had warmed himself 
into our secrets on purpose to get himself into his favour by giving up 
everything he knew. — Dickens. 

Got into » Eornpo eift«lCTtir ’ll *t?l Fall into a disagreeable 

and embarrassing situation . •*. g* Goldsmith found he had got into n 
scrape^ and seized upon Giardini to help him out of it.— Irvikg* 

Gatintoohnnaory ’I'sttcn 
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«|^ ( In a boxing match ) get into such a position 

that one’s head is under the arm of his adversary, so that he can 
pommel it at will ; [ hence ] be wholly in another’s power. [See Q«fc 
in Ohnnoary] * e. g. -aThe chicken himself attribute this punishment 
to his having had the misfortune to get thto chancery early in the pro- 
ceedi ngs.— Dick bns. 

Qot into debt efstv Be involved or embarrassed in debt. 

Glet into favour eit» V^l ; fiw ?«t1 Win favour j become a 
favourite • r. As a scented hair oil, Kuntaline h^sgotmto favour 
with ladies. 

Get into bead atsflt «fcvn W, Come into one’s senses 

or thoughts . t* g. It never jfr/f itilo his hcai to take precautions 
against this oft-recurring dancer.* 

Got into one’s good graces ^ tfsti Gain 

one’s favour or friendship c’. g. It is said that the gentleman has gaf 
into the .Uiigihfra^r’y gooii gi a cc>. 

Oat into trouble c?’T*irtrtst vi »ivc§ *r51 Fall into some difficult)-. 

Get it hot or in the neck Receive a thorough dres«- 

mg down, beating. puni'<hnient &c. 

Got loose ^ ?Stri Disengage one's self : be released from confinement. 

Got more kicks than half-pence [rtt.'/(>?«io/] ariC 

2rt9?Sfl1 , tjtg Get more rebuffs than money ; receive 

rather a bad treati-ient e g. Let the sweet woman go to make sun- 
-hine and a soft pillow for the poor devil whose legs are not models, 
whose efforts are bl.mdcrs, and who in general get' inore kuki tltoi 
hit > Pi lit..— 'Cl. I'lioi. 

Get near Come near ; approach within a small distance 

. g It will be dangerous if the ship get near the coast.— M cMoudie. 

Get off / itra.i,. '.rr ; sftfji’fl Come from up-in anything ; 

dismount i g. i'l.e traveller got i ^ tiis h( rsc and got into tiu 

inn. sTfon F.scape ; come ofl clear e,g. Should a 

disobedient servant get ojf without any punishment ‘ — M( Mordie. 

▼fljflf'S JjfV® fRt? fini f Said of a girl ) Hccome en^affed to be 
married • be “picked up*‘ It s no good walkincf about the pic: 

with a face like that, old thing ; )ou*U never BKE\^ ek. 

Oat off [rra;;^;/iVc] Take off from upon anything , 

remove : g. The inan hastily got his coat and plunged into iht 
stream. Vfl Set free /, g, Unte the keel struck on a sand-bank 

and was with some difficulty got o//*.— *MAC\t la\ ♦ 

Get off soot-fipee WTOTC? Come off clear | escapf 

unhurt or unpunished e. g. It certainly would have been a very bad 
precedent if the thief had got off scof /iw.—Knommi Newspaper. 

Get on [Intrnnsitivi] ; tlfs W9^ Advance i ptt spef • o g Such 

a spendthrift man as he is, cannot got on In the world. Wl Proceed 
r. g* He would never get on without you now.~DicKftN>« ^ ^ 
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ttVt Fare '.e.g, I shall see you very often^and come ^nd hear ho«r 
you get OK.— Dickens. [pers and ran after the man. 

G6t on [Trensittve^ Put on ; e. g. He hastily get on hU dip> 

Oet on batter f<gertT fait ft ^1 Succeed better • pro* 

gress more favourably le.g. He is now getting on better in his busi- 
ness than formerly. 

Oat on like a houaa on Are \CoBoquitd\ aeiof fCfi fcf etf etci tftcs 
atel Fare in an easy, gliding manner ; go on swimmingly : e. g. 
"Yes”, said Jeremiah exultantly, "I'm getting on like a house on 
firel'—B. L. Farjeon. 

Oat on the high home ffPiati etf ltl1 ¥11 ; fftf Assume airs of 
consequence or haughtiness ; be overbearing : e. g,' He is, no doubt, a 
jocose fellow ; but he is rather fond of now and then getting on the 
high horse, ^ ^ _ 

Go on with ( Cetf flRPI ) fftlf efretCf 5 ft Deal agreeably, with ( a per- 
sonl : e. g. He seems to be getting on with his new master. ( Cflf 
atCf ) fait Advance in doing (a work) : e, g. The boy is fairly 
getting on with his task. ( into trotd>l^ 

Gat one into trouble cftfcitcf it ifc$ Cffi Bring a person 

Get one*e book up [Colloquial] fait, Itf^lt tjrt Assume an.atti- 

tude of obstinate resistance ; become excited or enraeed from the 
action of a cat when attacked : e, g. "Are you ?” I said, beginning to 
get my back Haggard. 

Gat one*s eye u-— Become proficient at shooting, billiards, golf, &c. 

Got one*e Angara burned ifit cftifl sta tfia ifd» Fall into some 
unexpected trouble : e. g. In trying to part the fighting brothers, he 
has got his fingers burned. 

Gat one's Aag— Become an admiiAi. [the work. 

Gat one's fbot in call wtat «tf in naru fait Be familiar and easy with 

Get one’s goat [An Americanism) C3FtCltlf ’ H Annoy or make one wild, 
"getting his rag out" : e. g. It gets my goat right and proper to see a 
man knocking his wife about. 

Gat one'a hand in ( citi flgl ) ifld f nftfti fail Become familiar wth. 

Gat one's head into ohanoory — Get it under your arm, wlwre you can 
pommel it as long as you like, and he cannot get it free without grot 
difficulty, t The allusion is to the long and exhausting nature of a 
chancery tuit. If a man once j^s his head there the lawyers punish 
him to their heart's content].— Brewer. 

Gat one's head Ihswsd *ElftTl fait Be a dotard or fool ; get one’s 
head shaved like other lunatics : e.g. 

Thou thinkst that monarchs never can act ill, 

Get thy head shaaed, poor fool, or think so still.— P eter Pindar. 

Gat one's self up [Colloquial] Iff^lCl CTlflt HI Dress one’s self gaud- 

ily : V. g, Ule most men who are not in the habit of getting them' 
selves up every day. he was always irritaUe when thus clothed in his 
*»est.-MEtiiLts. 
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Get out llntrinsiUvif] ^ Come outside : escape : 

The prison door was accidentally left open, and one of the pri- 
soners got out. 

Get Out [ Transitive ] CfOft ; OWH Cause to come out . 

set free . c, g. The house suddenly caught fire and it was difficult to 

get out th'i inmates. ^ Cause to come forth ; extraidl ; #. g 

I ime juice mav be easily got out, 

G3t out Of ( CW^ PF| ) tren, W1 Go out- 

side of ; get free from e g. He got out of hischatr to bid the pen- 
sioner £jood-b\e — Dicksn s. 

Get out of bed the wrong way fircy G 

jfrttSrg Tfifi cmsffri^ rnvm ^ vi Get up on 

the wrong si le of the bed said of a person who is in ill humour 
throughout the da\ e. g Valentine remembered this and felt quite 
certain th'it Sam, Melenda, and Lizzie had all three got out of bed the 
‘iorongxii\ that morning There was going to be a row, and one of 
uncertain dimensions. — Besvnf 

Get out of one’s depth ^ Go accidentally into water 

too deep for one to stand in e, g. He suddenly got out of hts deHn 
and was im mediately drowned. 

Get out of the wrong eide of the bed ^ ^ onart^ft wn Be 

ill-tempered 

Gtot over ^tll Get to the opposite side ; go across : e, He 

found It a very difficult thing to get over the broad river. ( CVrt fVpf > 
fHl Pass over e g. The thief got over the iivall 

and esciped HW Surmount; overcome 

€ g When he had got oi»er that grief, his mind once more remted 

to his darling money for consolation — Dickevs. jpitff ^ ^1^4 ▼Tl Ciet 

finished or complete e g. She was so positive that there was no 
thing for It but to get the supper over as quickly as posstUe.— 'Du kfss 

Get over { an illness ) ^Itpf f?C5 TUI Recover from ( some 

ailment) e g. He had an attack of dengue fever, but he soon got 

O'? er It. 

Got over Ome) ^ wfkfn Prevail over (a person) : overcomt 

tone) r g How you've managed tog// erer your mother in-law is a 
mystery to me — Dickens 

Got over the ground fast vift en jpo vifVv e t fa pi ^ Fraversp 

a long w^y m a short time. 

Get ready Ik^come ready ; prepare. 

Gat rid of ( evtsi Ofl ) T«*1 Disengage or free one's self 

from < . Clive's family, glad to get nd ri/him, shipped him off t' 
Madfas—hMiiSN. TTS Ctrl 1H1 Shift off - e. g. Everyman wished 
to get rui of his r)ip(>ed crowns and half crowns. ^ ^PHt ^ 

Remove • g Get nd ef me or get me a situation.— T hscrusv. 
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Get round one sw nt«R 

sie?rt Prevail upon or induce a person (to^do a thing), by flattery or 
de^'eption : e. g. He has got round the hanker to advance him money 
sufficient to meet his en/^a^ements. 

Oat ooent of (C^t^ Obtain an inkling or insight of • 

e. g. He had thought to keep the matter strictly secret, but* the 
police ^ot scent of it. [ or cast clear away. 

G3t shut oflP( C^3t Get rid of ; get thrown 

Qet the beat of-^Same as Qet the better otiq. v.) 

Odt the better of ( fVp ^ me 

Surmount ; overcome : e,g, ft) His jealousy the better of his good 
s'inse. ( 2 ) His indolence and love nf good living speedily got the better 
of lliese endeavours at reform.— T halkerw. 

Qdt the oheeae [ Colloquial 1 mem ; mmff ftmn Get the 

checkmate : have disappointment. [The allusion is to Beai^ J^rummel, 
a friend of King George IV while yet Prince Regent. 7 he Beau 
used to take great pride in the Prince's friendship and to attend late 
at ceremonious dinner parties, expecting that the company would await 
his arrival. On arriving late, as usual, at the dinner given by the 
Marquis of I.ansdowne, he found, to his great surprise, that the party 
hid advanced a great way in their courses. The noble host now turning 
to the Beau asked him if he would like to have some more cheese (^a 
lite course I. Bnirnmel looked quite confused and crest-fallen, whence 
arose the expression “He got the cheese*' ]. 

Git the emr Pwl mm ^ ^ Get into one’s confidtnre 

by telling tales of others ( gains wi’l never prosper. 

Get the gold of ToIom ^ mail, utm III 

Get the goose wee Get hissed on the stage. 

G^t the hang^of ( Colloquial ] ( Tl ^111 ; 

( ClFfsf fuel ) ireTa ?ail Understand ti method or arrangement 
of ’ e. g. Now that I have got the hang 0 / the thing, 1 don’t tbir.k I 
shall be put to inconvenience any further. 

Gat the heels of [ Colloquial ] HI ; irai: 

vlverlake ; outstrip . e. g. O rare Strap, thou hast^t#r the heeU of me 
at last. — S.MOLLET. 

Git the inside track biwi fai5Ci tW mail : 

IWffl ifta ^11 Have the inner side in s race course . [ hence, 
colloquially} have the advantage of place, facilities, &c., in 
competition. 

Got the Oiittea [ Colloquial ] irfl wi Bo rejected as a 

lover. [See Qia^e the aittra to] : s. g. Lord Kew now made so bold 
as to make overtures to Miss Kthel but he got the mitten. 

Get the needle* [ Siung ] fait. Itf^ til Become excited j be 

provoked. 

Qdt the right ( or wrong ) sow bj the ear [ Colloquial ] Sf ( 11 ^ ; 
ifice mm Be able to capture the riglit ( or wrong ) person : t . g. 
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all right, old fellow,” he said, clapping his han^ on Crawley’s 
shoulder, “we've got the right sow by tlu ear at last.”— Trollope. 

Got the aaok itPirm fSrft ^ Get discharged one’s 

employer. [ The Sultan puts into a sack, and throws into the 
Bosphours, any one of his harem he wishes out of the way.— -BaswaK] : 

g. *'And what is it to him 7 *' retorted Evans, with rude triumph • 
he is no longer an officer of this j^il ; he has got the sad and orders to 
quit the prison.*’— R eadEo 

3 et the BhilUng ^ *rt«fC3Tf Enlist as a 

soldier by accepting the recruiting-officer’s shilling • e, g. I’atience ' 
The recruitmg-sergeant is always about. You willgv/ that shilling — 
Besant. ^ ^ ^ 

Get the start ^ Get ahead of the 

rivals at starting ; be in advance ^ e- g If you will only let me gel tin 
stjri of 3 'ou by five minutes, I will swim to the opposite shore as soon 

as you.— M( Morpie. ^ fw.K 

Gain advantage over one’s rivals : e g. The fear 
was that France might get the start and secure Mary Stuart for Anjou. 
— Frouue. 

Get the upper hand of ( fkp ) Sni arjT -"fl »rt« Gam 

mastery over • e, g. Of the two rivals, tlic younger one got the upper 
hand of the business. 

Get for Qainj the weather-gage of ( pFn ) ®’l’l ^ '"flftir 

^ Get the advantage over : e. g. 

Were the line 

Of Rokeby once combined with mine, 

I gain the weather-gage of fate.— S('oTTe 

Qetthewindof[.VaMtij-4/l(c^pF|«)^Wc>llf?C¥tt«fl Get on the 
windward side of. 

Get there f'Sertf TStt Succeed ; "arrive” ; attain one's object. 

Get through (Cftif fkp) W Passthrough: e.g. The 

gathering was so immense that I could hardly get through the crowd. 

( ort*? ’vfinrt ^ Finish ; execute '• e, g, 1 fear you 

will never get through your task. 

Get throoi^ ( an illness ) ClW Wl, 'rtClWl ■ft* ¥11 1***^ 

through a course of disease ; recover from : e, g. I am risht glad to 
see that you have been able to get through such a severe tUness. 

Get ttirongh life tppn Pass through life : #. g. If a man would 
get through life honourably and peanably, he must learn to practise 
self-denial in smalt things as wdl as in great.— ’S milss. 

Get throng with 4C¥^tCf dt Cf*n Finish up compietdy : «• /' 
He got through witk the job in an hour's time. 

Got to ( CPFl ltd ) fen Arrive at ; reach t o. g. I resolved d 

possiMe to get to the ship.— OaroB. < ) 4M ftH 

tn ; apply to : e, g. Get to your work and put the tning» le etder.— 
Dickbns. 
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Q0t to tbo iMltOlki 'fjtl : OS^ ^<|1 Find everything ^out t 

penetrete into the mystery of ; e. g. It took him a long time to get to 
the bottom o/the matter. [ mistake as to place. 

Gat to tha wrong ahop for one’s wsrea 'kFi ^mtii ^ vii Make a 

Gat to windwerd of [ Figuratively ] ( cetif fVp ^ 

>Tt 9 ’Sal Secure an advantage over. 

Oat together WH ; aacr® eal ; vat Cause to come together • 

collect ; con vene ; e. g. He got together some of his ryots and attacked 
his enemy. fasi ; Wf aett Convene ; assemble : /. g. As much 

as fifty persons together to put a stop to the proceedings. 

Gat tuoder aaa 'eal ; and Bring under control ; put down : e, g. 
Towards three o’clock the fire was got under, and darkness and silence 

succeeded.—M. Edoswosth. a«al ; aaifl 

Fail ; come down in the world ; e. g. "Get on or get under” — there’s 
no alternative. — B rewer. 

Oat under weigh [ Nautical] artatsr nlfs TJj Begin to move.— 
said of a ship : e. The steamer for Santipore will /rr unSir -weigh 
at 7-30 A. M. 

Get vdP-^^ntrunsitivf ] sttcafftta val ; ^ Rise, as from a seat or bed ; 
c g. She tried to get up, but fell back fainting.— G. Eliot. 

▼^1 ; ^ Ascend : e, g. By the help of that rope I got up into 

the forecastle. — Defob. 

Get up [ Transitive ] Prepare \ make ready : e. g. (il Get up 

your lessons very carefully. (2) He went to Nottingham to gel up his 
case as perhaps counsel never gat it up before.— Smiles. TUI 

Arrange for : e. g. Try to get up a meeting of the members for 
the discussion of this subject. ^<ni1 Set on foot t establish : e. g. 
There had been another plot got up by a fellow out of Newgate, named 

Dangerfield. — Dickens. iftnltlH ’It?! Wffl Concoct : e, g. He 

is trying to get up a false case against me. KFift tFTl ; ^ijpFS <S| 5 tf 7 ? 

’tnd Write, print, or publish ■ e.g. This book has been well got up, 
Qat-up [ Noun ] JfTSfFT Arrangem.ints ; e. g. The get-up of 

the play has been very nice, f Colloquial ] Style of dress 

e, g. There is none of the colour and tastiness of get-up which lends 
such a life to the present game at Ruglw. — H ughes. 

Qrt up one’s dander ( or HaTO onei’e dander raised ) Ttfitil ^ 
Get into a passion. 

Oat npon ( c¥ta ) e i t C< tt1 WH Mount : e, g. He got upon a tree 
and thus saved himself from the jaws of the l-T't • . 

Get npon one^a high borae jw ^**il ; weH ’FTI 

Give oneself airs. 

Qek need to ( cel*r > ’Wa ia*t Become accustomed to. 

Get well afeimaia ait Recover from illness. 

Gat well on, or #e]l oUed tltaia fMt Become intoxicated. 

Get wind a pftn^ fl *lfl Become public, or generally known : e, g. The 
story Of his gnih has g^t wind. 
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Qet wind of ( WtR Get information of : e, Tiptoff^ 

ffof wind of my scheme and instantly protested afifainst it,— T h vckeu \Y, 
Gtet with child ^ Be with child ; be pregnant. 

Oet word Receive a message or intimation <• As soon 

as he got that his father was seriously ill, he left tor home. 

Qet your head shaved ^ You are a lunatic .—from the fact 

that the heads of lunatics are usually shaved f g. 

Thou thinkst that moiiarchs can never act ill. 

Get thy he ul shaved, poor tool, or think si still. — PaxFR PiVD\R. 

(A) Ghost ^c?r A person who does literary work 

in the name of another. 

(A) Ghost book ^ arst? Pf? csj^ji ??i A 

book that has been announced but never been puhli«,heJ. 

Ghost of ft chftnod The le.st tikelihoud c. He has 

applied for the post, but he h is not the of it < hitnc* of getting it 

(The) Ghost Wftlks [^Theairical ^laug] Salaries are about to be ptid. 
tThe) Giftnt of literature — Dr. bamuel Johnson (1709*17^3). 

GiS Gsff (>ive and take -good turn for good turn. 

Gift of the gftb [Col .Vi/Jii * 1 ] Fluency and volubility of spest' 

[There -s a tinge of contempt in this phrase] e. g. It is only tho-.t. 
that are endowed with the gtft of the gob that become the leaJ>. s 
of the mob. [ ’iC<f 5(^ rl*! 

Gift with ft kind oountena&oft is ft double preseat [PKvfr 6] ftf - 

Gifted with ( "ritwtll Cftt?! WJrtTfl*! wrsl ^ ft*l ) «t« Kndowed svit! 1 1 
nature e g Colltngwood wtsgi/ted ‘with g eat political penetr^tiu > 
— South rv. 

Gild tiie pUl [Cfil/ofu'tt/J cwp( 

^ ettV 49*1 Til Do something in order to make a ai-^agretaUt. 
thing appear less so . < I just lay myself out to get to the blind 
side of them and 1 sugar and /r/</ pi// so as to make it pretty u 
look at and easy to swallow.— H aoibukton. 

(The) Gilded ohamber — The House of Lords. 

(A) Gilded youth A gilded young man of fashion. 

QUliiHWet'fbot — A bare- footed Highland lad. 

OlMliSi OfO (Itn A squint-eye 1 (jtioescly) ft "piercer" 

Qllt‘ftdge inTifttBonts— Safe investments. 

Qincocbrftftd C^PfCV WRom S(r(5 Vf! Showy but worthless article 

Gird «t ( » «fra ’HarPlJS*! wwt Sneer at j break a scornful jest at 

( aperson):« g. Men of all sorts take a pride to gieti at nut." 
SaAKSsrE sas 

GUrd on WH ; aror C*| •Itw W11 Put on fasten around or to <•« 
securely, like a girdle • v. g. He then girdti on his sword and ata-- 
ready to start for the place of engagement. 
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Gild up fin ffircn ffW wm Bind tightly with a girdle ; e. g. He 
gifd 0 d vp his loins, and ran before Ahab.->-BiBi.E. [ H$nc 0 ] n 
Support and strengthen, as with the girdle : #. g. Gird up the^ loins 
of your mindw -*Bible. 

Gird up one*« loins otfl fill utOH fff ¥1l Make fast one’s 
clothing about the loins with a girdle : g. He £irdtd up his loins, 
and ran before Ahab. — B ible. [ Hence, fig. ] Cflf f fW filff 

fon U'fl^ Cftff ftftfl Utfl Prepare one's self for some hazardous 
undertaking : t, g. Her father’s will was law to her, and she girded 
up her spiritual loins and prepared for the encounter.— >M rs. Lintok. 

Gird with ( C¥tf 1*1 ff^ *Wt< ) ftfl *lfiKfti ^ . ( j»i*t ffn ) ^ i[mn 
oitsf Ifl Encircle with ( any flexible thing ) ; make fast by 
«' d- He girded on his trousers -with a silk band. (Cllf f^fl) fifl 
Cflf m Surround with ; inclose with ; t. g. The Nyseian ’’isle, girt 

»-//i the River Triton.— M iltow. ( Cl|f pFf ) fTlltll fWlttl OtSlI 
Equip with : e. g. Thou hast girded me -with strength.— B iblb. ( dlf 

fljf ) fill ffwi m Clothe with • invest with • equip with : e. g. 


I ^^rdrdthee about vnth fine linen. — B iblb. 


Gird with the sword 45^ fc*flffC5 Hi Raise to a peerage. 


(The Saxon method of investiture to an earldom, continued after the 
Conquest). D>'jrb class. 

Girl of sU work frft. fftstfilfl A maid-servant, esp. one not of a very 

Girl at SSSS Cf9) A prostitute. 

OiTS S book [Ce//of Mta/J Wfflfsl ml Stoop doom ; — from the play 

of leap-frog, in which one boy gt-»es a back, «. e., stoops down and an- 
other leaps over him by placing his hands on the shoulder of the former : 
e. g. The major •ons giving a back to Georgy.— Thackeray. 

Give s bsskst ( lf*N *tCTF ) tflTf SflW WHe ffH Refuse to marry ; — 
said of a woman. [ ga vo us a call the other day. 

Give (or M^S) % OSll ItfllS fttICl ft^ fffiK Hi Pay a visit ; e. g. He 

GIts s doff sa ill mas sad hsad ^ia {Colloquiat\ flfti ^flf f^ntci 

ftf l lff^ ftl l m , f[fM f W Hw i fli^t OfB Just as a def that has lewa g^ 
name, is put to death, so it is the case with a man who has lost ms 
reputation, and it is far better that his existence should be wped off the 
face of the earth, since he is looked upon with suspicion by everybody, 
•nd life seems to biro a mere burdea : e.g.\ — may say what yw like 
m your kindness and generosity— it is a case of ‘'gi*a a dag an til ttama 
and hang him ‘'The only question » whether you are to be cormmnad 
with the dog that has been justly regarded as a ne'er«do-woB tiO he has 
beea branded with ao accusation of theft.— S arah Tytlbr. 




quite Afferent from 
the 


he whole affair, 
b food Mbonat ofra* itftcfi Wf 


tofNA f4^ ^ Misrepresent j mriw a thing 
it it r^y is : r- g* He gsw « /*«# f*^^*'*^ ^ 
( thoroogh good drubbing. 

fflf f»WI«ftfl Give one a. 
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Give a handle ^ ^ ¥irl Furnish an opportunity or pretext 

e g The defence of Vatinius g^ve a plausible handle for some censure 
upon Cicero. — Mat moth. 

Give a lift *nrt? CSfeilt ; Ofeil Raise lo an elevated position : e, />, 

He gitvL the man a lift hi society^ ^T'etTl Raise or take up 

into a carriage. 

Give a loose rein to f&n cweffl Give 

license to : leave without restraint. [The idea is taken from allowing a 
mettlesome h irse unchecked by the reins} • t\ g. Possessed ot vast wealth, 
he g ^ ^ loose retn to his sensual propensities. 

Give a loose to 5lf^l cwtrl . w Take off 

the restraint trom . give fiee vent to t\ g. He gf co loose /<? his 
imagination.— T hack r.R \v. * 

Glvo a man luok and throw him into the sea 

k‘C5TS When a man is lucky, 

his luok wjII save him even in the greatest extremity. 

Give a pat on the back or shoulder fnJ ^ fir 51 

CW351 Kncouiagc i^r praise ( one ; by giving a pat on { his ) back or 
shijulder t,g. Fie Collector in writing his reoort lor (iovernnient has 
if ^ten one hi^ as^^stant^ ^ fot atr tie \ houlLr — *Mt Mukihe. 

Give a piece of one’s mind [ CoV 7//#^' ] esrev 

Give a rating iranklv to another’s fare e, g. On tru 
door-steps of the h(*usc wlure Hilda lodged, stood her landlady giv*u^ 
u p’eee of ocr min 1 1 > ak butcher boy, both as regards his master's 
meat and his personal ijual ties — H vgoird, 

Give a rogue rope enough and he will hang himself [('1/ 0 • 

55'*5 rrsrt T!ff% VC5 y\o\\ a wirk-ij fellovi 

full scope to du mischief and he is sure to brinir down self-dcstnictu n 
Give a say at sfspr ^tS5‘, C35.i c?^n Attempt.— B on Jonsiin 

Give a sop to Cerberus ^ ^<1 

IJuiet a troublesome customer by giving him S'^mething as a bribe. 
tCerbcrus is Pluto’s three-headi^d dog, statioiied at the gates ol the in 
lernai region*. When any one died the (ireeks and Romans used to 
put a rake in th^ir hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that it might let 
them paas without molestation. — Brsw'er] e g. 

To Ci rbi rus they give a 
H IS triple barking mouth to stop.— <^Swii r. 

Qiv® ( a person > a taste of one'e eteei WWtfi ■>t1 ^ •131 

■^^5 Pluncje one's da?{;er or sw>>r(i into the heart of a person 
t. g. I had a clasp-knife in my pocket, and with that I gave him » 
terrible look, meaning to say that 1 would give him a tustc of my 
unless he yielded me the accommodation I wanted. — TiixmERA'^ 

Give a thing end take again, end you shall ride in hell'a wain 

{I'lOvitb J TR if* ^ fsfCSf sfl^TlttcSs f f 1 
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Qlir« • tip ^ Give a present of money j given bribe. 

Give » ( or the ) tone to "ifv ¥lt j ceeft eil Impart strength and 

vigour to I invigorate. [ Tom is that state of a body, or of any of ita 
paits or ornns, in which the animal functions are healthy and are per- 
forroei with due vigour. In this sense the word is metaphorically ap> 
plied to character and faculties, intellectual or moral ]: s.g'. (x) The 
lectures of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen gave a tone to the morality of 
the student class of the time. ( 2 ) And 1 fear they Jack a class of men of 
leisure —in short, of gentlemen— a of humour to the 
community.— Embrson. 

Give » turn to ( Oft*l ^ fvill^si Change the direction 

or tone of : e. g. ^ She interfered and gave a turn to the talk which 
might have ended in a downright quarrel. 

Give a wide berth to ( cvtH fVp ’ll 'svlra »lttn ; ^ 

Wl Keep at a distance from > avoid : e. g. We should alwa 3 rs 
give a wide berth to wicked and dishonest fellows. 

Give aim ( ▼WTfS ) ^ orflU ; vfSw ar«tt Give 

anybody inside information : e. g. 

But, gentle people, ftve me aim awhile. 

For nature puts me to a heavy task.— S hasbspbarx. 

Give air erctv '▼tfl ,. OFFM Wl Give utterance ; give publicity : e. g. You 
gave it etV before me. — Dryobn. 

Give aira 'trvH Show a sort of superiority in an 

offensive manner : e. g. i'he counsel gave airs to the magistrate. 

Give alarm to ( ) TOfl ▼til ▼!! ; Furnish cause of 

fear to ; alarm : e. g. It was nor so with his next measure which, 1^ 
striking at a privilege essential tu the nobility, gave a general alarm to 
the whole order. — Robertson. 

Give an eye to ( cell fiicii ) «»fe icitcitl or'*!! Attend to. 

Give an impefeua to cntvitf^ ▼!! Quicken .• add vigour to : e. g. The 
presence of Swami Vivekananda amongst the Americans gave them 
an impetus to the study of the Vedantic religion. 

Give-and toke {Adjeetive} ititce UTi etci mtitst «i?ttil fifiwi n 

Characterised by giving and taking in * compensation or equali* 
sation ; characterised by fair measure on both sides ■ 4 . g. Nothing 
can be more annoying to an ordinary man than to find his wife of his 
bosom, who has jogged along with him very comfortably in a gnw-and- 
take style for many years, suddenly turn rou lU and lecture him upon 

his amiable little weakness.— H. Conway, [ Noun ] Swf *|CTF UtlWtCl 

▼till dWtCH Wipw A giving and taking by way of compromise, con- 
cession, equalisation, or the like ; fair measure on both sidm ; exchange^ 
*■ of repartee, jests, ideas, Ac., especiyiy upon even or fair ternA : 
e, g. Of course under sll the delicate givo^vd’taie both suffered.— 
Mrs. Wood. _ _ _ 

Givo-aaui-tak* ttOMr ar«il ^it«(ti : *nrni «ivlwi iit*itii 

iNt *IW1 An affair in 
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which neithar of ^ parties concerned acts out of a pur^ diainterest- 
od motive ; a reeipcocation of ofRces : «. There are no thanks doe 
to me, far H is ^givt^d-Ulu e^eiV.— D ickbns. 

atT«aao«fai»bntfh«itl4^iCktctim(f««;attl«1^<l^ Pay 
a little more attention ; bestow a little more laboar. 

Cttv* a t iid l wiee CfCll Grant an interview 

for the purposes of conference or transaction of business j—said of a 
soyereiso or the administrative head of a government : t. g. (i) The 
Viceroy does not givt audiemee to anybody and everybo^ who wishes 
to speak to him. 12 ) It has been said that the king of England would 
consult his dignity by giving mmditnc€ to foreign ambassadors in the 
cabin of a man<ot>war.— Emirson. 

VWVg flllf Vlt ; ftkVll ; dCf^tCf ^ Cfkl Make over ; transfer • 
pert wHh ahogether. [ Awajr in this phrase indicates completeness 
transference ] : e. g.. It would look like a fable to report that this 
gentleman gives away a great fortune by secret methods.— Addison. 

CttTd away a telde a'SIfla Vlt Hand over a bride to the bridegroom 
in marriage : «. g. It was her uncle that gave her amey in marriage 
to a young noUeman. 

Gira baek cr9I<1S an • tklltn <W11 Return ,* restore : e. g. The world 
is a looking'glass and gives heeh to every man the reflection of his own 

face.— THAcaaBAY. fan ; ^ Move back 1 recede : e. g. 

Now back he lives, then rushes on amain.— Damibl. 

Qtra iMStlla ^ oren Engage in fight : a. g. To give battle was to incur 
serious risk of defeat. — Macaulay. 

OlTe birUl to ( fVtf ) «pn ^ Be delivered of : e. g. My wife has recent- 



OlTO ehoao aifrt ofini non ; nim on *pnnpnM on Pursue ( an enemy 
or game ) for the ^purpose of capturing ; e. g. Then our people gave 
chase, as best they could, and captured many of the flying enemy.— 
Kayb. 

Olfo ooloitt to (coif foico) nn nv 0>ltf Give any hue or tint, as 

distinguished from white : e,g. This gave coleur tv my pale cheek. (COlO 
fo^f) <UfOO|f (n*tf ofin opiotct ^onf on Make to hide the real 
chwM^ and to appear in a fair light : e. g. By weaving together fact 
and falsehood, it was possiUe to give celeur to the pretence oitho^een 

of Scots.— Frovdb. COtnn coif f^Otftlf ^ Given 

d^nctive fnture to : e g. Canning’s passion for Bterature entered Into 
w his pursuits and g'ave m colour to hts whole life.— ’Smilbs# 

otooooaatiBMooto (coiff¥|i> ni y i n on; tvni^ on show 

favour to ; lend md or support to : g. Elisabeth’s pretended care for 
her honour was but a contrivance to give eeumtenatue to accusatioiis 
which would not endure investigatten.— Fnouoi. 
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QIt« oradit tltl amt ; *ltai ^rf^nr Wti Sell erticles on eredit. i. e., 
without requiring immediate payment of the price : e. g. He has 
opened the shop only recently and will not give credit, 

Qlvo oMdtt for (cvM ftqpD «t» j (cfW Pqpi ) m 

^(ft Give praise for : e, g. People gne him credit fit being a tiunker 
much more than a painter. — Smilbs, 

OlTW orndit to f^tt^ ^ Put reliance on ; trust ; e. g. The other 
charges are so inconsistent and improbable that we /see no eredit what- 
ever to them.— Macaulay. 

Glue oorroiioy to 711 Make current; bring into current use : e. g. 
Now, and entirely through the cerrenty given to :t by our own novels, 
it has become the most popular expression, &c.— Dx Quihcby. 

Give duo welglfct to ’Wwrc’t ^ Give proper consideration to ; 
estimate at the proper value ; e. g. Giving due weight to all the circum- 
stances. I cannot but come to the conclusion that he is guilty of the 
crime with which he is charged. ** 

Glyo aor ^ croil, Listen , attend : e. g. 

Give eer to what your master says. 

Give aornoat of wall Indicate 

a token of what is to come ; give an assurance that more is to foOow of 
the same kind : e. g. Washington gave earnest of his talent as a 
commander by saving his troops after Braddonk’s defeat.— laviNO. 

GIto affaot to aWlHHiy Push to its results • render effective : 
e, g. The doctor said with a view to givi effect to the medicine he 
prescribed it was necessary that the patient should not be aibwed to 

leave his bed. Carry nut in practice ; e, g. He then fell 

to thin k of m eans how beot to give effect to the directions of his master. 
tSlin Till Impress deeply : e. g. These are alternately employed to 
give effect to what is obvious or clearness to what is obscure.— 
.Macaulay. 

Give forth ewM ▼H ; «5tl Publish ; tell : e. g. He then gave forth 
that he intended throwing up his appointment. 

Qivo fall awing to will ewti wn. icinfutci ’frtiwfiraami 

Give free course or unrestrained liberty to : let loose without check or 
hindrance ; allow to act at plessure : e, g. But let us return to Nature ; 
do you mean that we are to give full swing to ouf inclioati sn, to throw 
the reins on the neck of our senses 7— M. Arnold. 

Give ground Itait Fall back j retiru : e, g. In the evening the 

rioters began to give ground. 

Giva hand— Same as Giya (one) tha hand i v. ) 

Glva him nn inoh and haUl tnka nn all {Colloquial Proverb] ciitc¥ 
nn Itl The yielding of one point entails the yielding of all. 

Glva hoatagaa to fortuna Utlf ^ Borden 

oneself with serious resoonsibilities as fetter one in his action. 

Glva in eptFHWH Announce ; make known ; e,g. (l» Every one 

had to else separately and git* tn his vet^ct on lus honour before 
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a great concourse.— 'Macaulay. (3) He at once gavt in his adhesion 
to the conspiracy.— Macaulay. Of^tl Tender; €,g, Vidyasagar could* 
no longer Mar with the insolence of his 3 oung superior, and gavt i * 

his resignation. ^ ^tW| Yield ; 

submit : t. g, (i) The Dutch gave in and peace was concluded. 
—Dickens. (2) As neither of us would give in, the bargain fell 
through.— Kingsley. 

dive in oh&rge ^ ^ Hand over to the police : e, g. The 

man was caught red 'handed while trying to pick my pocket and was 
given in charge. 

QIt« in to ( fvjc® ) JTSlfe epltn ▼Hi ; alfl Yield assent to ; adopt ; 

e.g. This consideration may induce a translator to g’/ve in to those 
general phra=es.— Pope. ( ^ ?«tn Yield to ; 

submit to ; e, g. He strove hard to establish his own contention, 
but had at last to give tn to the wishes ot the opposite party. 

<Mve into ^ 9 ^ ; tffrtn ^tstrt Go back ; give way : e. g. He hari 

opposed for a long time, but was at last forced to gtve into. 

OiTO it (ope) hot and strong ftfeire ototI Rate one most 

soundly and severely. 

OIto life to cart^nlf^® ▼tl Invigorate ; animate : e. i^-The 

presence of their energetic president gave life to the drooping memberb. 

Give line ^ ft?1, »t3FC^ ci^¥tc«T 

ore?1 Allow a person apparent freedom, so as to gain him 
at last the phrase has its origin in the practice at angling. 

GiV6 off ^ Emit ; exhale. [ It* is used of vapours and 

odours ] : e, g, 1 he drain givfs off a purrtd smell. 

Give on or upon ( c^tif ^ 

Have a view of ; be in sight of • overlook : 

Then stepped a buxom hostess forth, and smiled 
Fulbblown before us Into rooms which gave 
Upon a pillared porch. — TaNNYhON, 

Give one » baker’s dosen [ Slang ) ^t?tce« oresi Give one a 

round drubbing, » e , all he deserves and one stroke more [ Sec 

Baker’s dosen ]. 

Give o ne a bi t of anotber’a mind cm ’mtc^'9 cft*! twfl c«Mi ^ 

4^1 Upbraid, or find fault with, one : e, g. 1 will 
gtvektm a bit of my mind for this insulting note when I write to him 
next. 

Gi^ «ee a dreeehig (or s good dreecingi cwf tfl (tnrt orew ; ^ 

Give one a beating 5 beakone. [ fool of one. 

^▼e cme a flap with a fox-tail ^elutCTe Ctirei mm Cajole or make a 
Give one a roasting ▼!! . til cwf^ tt wflifl ’W 

Banter one , expose one to the purgatory of sharp words* 
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GiTe one a start aitCT ^ ^Ffirai o^«1 

Enable one to commence business or work : e, g. His father is going: 
to advance him a thousand rupees to give him a start in the business of 
silk-embroidery. 

Give one beans [ Colloquial ] c?8^1 Give one a licking, 

or jolly good hiding. [ severe castigation. 

Give one hell Swv W1 Make things very hot for him ; give him a 

Give one his gruel [ Sh?fg ] vfttcve vdhi oretrt ; cv»n Deal 
out a severe punishment to a person • put one to death : e. g. 

He refused, and harsh language ensued 
Which ended at length in a duel. 

When he that was mildest in mood 

Gave the turbulent rascal ht$ gruel, — Baku\m. 

Give one his revenge <5?nrfti 

^SfCVt^ Of'Qtrt F*lay again and thus afford the defeat* 
f*d party a rhance of making good h‘s loss again : e g I can play with 
you on this condition alone that i will not gtve you your revenge, in 
case you lose the game. 

Give one lew 'Srtrt^r Give one the chance of 

sailing oneself. [ This is a sporting phrase. ‘'Thus a hare or a stag is 
rjllowed 'law\ — 7 c , a certain start before any hound is permitted to 
attack it ; and a tradesman allowed law is one to whom time is given 
to ‘find his legs ' ’* — Bkewek. ] 

Give one line ( fff^ c^?TR Ofevhf ) vt^trre ^ 

fTj:i c>9!11 Allow one more or less liberty until it is convenient to stop or 
f lictk him like a hooked fish that swims away with the line. 

Give one rope '-^Ft?tcve CVR ^ Allow a person full 

M ope t. g. if }ovi giveynur svu too long a rofie, he may hang him- 
self therewith. 

Give ( (.ne ) the back { vweve ) VUI Ah* ndon ( one ) ; f- g. Had 
i\cn obstinate himself but ielt what 1 tia\e fe i oi the powers and terrors 
ot what is )et unseen, he would not thus lightly have^iT^rr'i us the back, 
— lU >\ \N. 

Give one the benefit of the doubt -nl witIWw vWW 

a favourable construction on one’s con- 
duct in case of doubt as to his ollence. [in judicial proceedings, the 
e >urt usually gives the accused the benefit of the doubt» when his guilt 
IS r\ot (juite clear ] e, g The counsel for th*' prisoner requested the 
court to his client tae benefit of the doubt v.id acquit him, as the 
poem under consideration was perfectly open to another and a very 
I onsistent meaning. w ^ 

Give one the go*by ^ Pass one 

bN without notice : e, g. She was trying to give me the go^by, but I 
‘stopped her 

Give ( one ) the heed HtW cwi, TW OMil, «Wli ewu 

l-et go. or give ud» control ; free from restraint % give license : e, g. 
He has so long given his unruly passions their /#cad.^S0VTH. 
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OiV* oa* th«lto Vlftcira f » l<Dt^n?t ^ ^ ail Charge 

one with falseho^ : #. jf*. I do not see how you dare to /;/m 
M# /f# in the face of such direct evidence in his favour. 

Accuse a person to hts face of falsehood : 1 took this opportunity 

of giving the f Alovs the lie in his ihfoat. 

OiT# one the ••ok ^ c?ef1 Discharge one fr')m 

employment. [ Sec Get the eeok ]• 

Give (one) the oUpwtitecneift^cfeiit.ftfVarwi fne? 

^(vrttR VH Escape from one secretly by trick or fraud • elude piir«>iiit * 
e g. •*! wonder the writs haven't followed me down here."— ** When 
they do, we'll find means to them the slip" — Thacker \y. 

Give ( one ) to underatend ytiftcve Gretd Let ( one > know nr 

have reason to believe, inform (onei*. e, g 1 am givin, 
n mfer sta ud ihnX you** younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to 
come in disguised against me to try a fall.— Sii vkesi*k\rl. 

eiHN Vfl Deliver to one ; surrender to one. 

Give one up Vt5tw WU ’ifinsiT^t vn Abandon all hopes ah>nt 

one 1 . g The doctors have given him up. 

Make one over ; surrender one * e g give yon up bound hand 

and foot into the power of your accusers. — H a/.litt. V\V6 

Deliver to one , surrender to one <•. g^ So give me np that ^a\ 
sword of 3 rOurs. and your mantle, and your golden sandals, lest I povind 
you, and by 111 luck you die.— K inciSLey. 

Giv# one*® blMSing vn Kess • r, g. The old man gavt nu* . 

best ilessi ngs^ and then breathed his last. 

Giv# one’s ftat to • prapoasd evt^ >1114^ Wt Consent to it. 

[ fVtf/, (Lat.j ». let it be done ] In law fiat is an order of the court 
directing that something stated be done. 

Giro one’s head upon (■arsftVT?tft);iT^? «rf«w| VH Pledge solemnly to 
carry out (a promise) e g 'rhe moment i choose, I can be rid or 
Mr. Hyde ; 1 gave you my hand upon that, — Si k\ eNsoN 

OiTS one’s self sirs fftro ^ 

•IVH Vn Assum^ an affected or artificial manner ; show pride or 
haughtiness. 

Give one’s self swsy [Colloi^uud] vftfl fifcs^ tW 

Oftn Betray one's secret by a heedless remark, &c. : e. g. In ti t* 
course of the very long conversation the swell teing thrown oil ht'* 
guard, confessed that he had met his pawn«broker at the club and tfius 
gave himsilf away. 

Give one’s sslfoatss or for (cvt^f^^firn) 

present one's self to be : e. g. He gave himself out for a prophet.— 
PlSSMAN. 

OiM*a wdf tte tioabU ( cfm fwpi ’ll irtft>i ^ 

Be solicitous alwm anythinff or take pains about its performance /• 
1 have oevet jgittH myself the trouMe to solve the mystery of the plac- 
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Qif <m«*« MU to ( am tVfCV ) ^ mi Devote or apply 

oneself to : e. g. The soldiers gave themselves to plunder. 

GiToono*e Mdf ap JMti mco f5nm mi ; 'm m sift sPiii ftm 

^FH Despair one's recovery ; conclude to be lost : e. g* She gave 

herself up for lost. Surrender oneself ; e,g. When the 

murderer saw no chance of escape, he gave himself up to justice. 

Resign ; devote : a. g. Let us give ours elve s wholl y 
up to Christ in heart and desire.— B ishop Tavlor. ( ) 

Addict ; abandon : a. g. He gave himself up to intem- 
perance. — Webste«. 

OiTe Otta’e word Ofefl • aiaptatf wn Make a promise : a. g. Vidya- 
sagar gave kis word to his widowed relative that he would do all in his 

power to mitigate the sufferings of Hindu widows, WH 

Declare solemnly ; e. g, I ^ive you my word that he did not leave a 
shilling to his son Arthur. — Thackeray. 

Qiire out ^^FM WJ\ ; OTTl Utter publicly • report ; announce : 

e. g, Mary Stuart might then be put out of the way privately, and 

it would be given out that she had died of a cough. — F rouue. 

^ aul Emit : e, g. This rose gives out a very sweet smell. 

Give up I relinquish : e* g. This my father gave me, and forged 
it himself in the roots of the mountain ; and with it I pound all proud 
flies till they give out their fatness and their sweetness.— Kingsley. 

( ^ IW C^tsr arw ) ♦ttittlt om\ Send 

out to be done by others . e g, 1 gave out my copying work ( i. e. 
sent it out to have it done by a person who was away from me )• 

-rfp m mi : cell fm m : ^ ^ftei *^51 s fiftil ’mu 

Kxpend .11 one's strength ; [ hemct ] cease from exertion • fail , be 
exhausted : r. But before they had covered half a mile poor Mrs. 
Merdaunt's strength g'uve 0m/.->E.vglish M .gazixe. 

Qlt9 OW Vlll Leave ; quit ; abandon c. g. He g^ve over the 

enterprise. — Webst.r. ( mcn ▼ft Hand over : e. g. They 

were gtv«/t owr to the enemy bound hand and foot. — F roudb. «1t1 

Ml nftc^ ill trfinti ( «tHl *tfiR5lW ^ Abandon as past 

recovery : e. g. The doctor has gtven the patient oerr,— W ebster. 

’mi ftw mn Act no more ; cease : e. g. It would be weH tor 
all authors if they knew when to give over, an i *o desist from any other 
pursuits after fame. — Aoni'.ox. 

OlTe plM* m or«ft tlflU Withdraw : *. g CapUin Ronacles 
stepped to it. and the steersman gmve place , — The Blub Pavilions. 

PlM. to ( cm pTfl mtl« ) cmi Make room for ; 

'• g- (I I Omnibuses have place to tramcars and sailing vessels 

fo steamers. >-McMordib. UM The old order changeth.gtWMgpf(ic« to 

new — T bnnvs )N. ( cm fOfC^ ^ mtCOO ) Call WtW ftwt om HfN 
ft*l sfjl Yield pre><iminence to ; give way to ; #. g. The dread 
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inspired by Spain had givtn fiact to contemptuous compassion*— 
MArAOLAY , ^ 

Give play to ^rwir crsfl Afford full scope for action to : g. 

But a conversazione would g^^e play to no sensual propensity. — 
Trollope. 

Oivepoint to ^3f TH ; ilOTIHCV iftPOrl ^ virfnan?r WJ\ Sharpen : 
make more pointed and impressive e, g. The many hardships and 
privations which he had to undergo during his exile gavt point to his 
story. [advantageous hint on (any subject). 

Give points to (C^ ftror) Give odds to • give an 

OiTO possession orent Put in another’s power or occupancy : e, g. 
He gave possession of the lands in question to the next heir of the 
deceased tenant. 

Give qusrter ( -RFil Extend mercy to the 

conquered : e, g The time had now come when she must declare war 
to the knife, and neither re nor take quarUr. — Trollope. 

Give rein miffsr OT««1. ^*1111 ■»il «afj Cfevi Give license ; 

leave without restraint. 

Give rise to WV\ ; Bring into existence ; generate • 

produce : e. g. These discontents rise to a conspiracy.— Dickens. 

Give room vl vPrvtv c^evi Withdraw * 

leave space unoccupied for others to pass or to be seated * e, g. As soon 
as the lady made her entrance, he gave room to her» and went out. 

Give eoope for, to ( CVW CWffl Give free vent 

to ; afford room oi opportunity for free action or aim : e, g You have 
given too much scope for these sad reflections. 

Give suok WW h'ecd with the milk from the breast : suckle : e, g, 

- Romulus and Remus were fortunately saved by the attentions of a she- 
wolf and a wood-pecker : the wolf gtvtnf them suck and the wood- 
pecker protecting them from insects— Buckle. 

Give the sUrm vt vtvi orew Give notice 

ol approaching danger by making a sound or by any other means 
e. g, A servantmaid oiscovered him gave the rt/urm.— M erivale. 

Give the bag [ Obsolete ] Wf\ Cheat : z. g. 1 fear our ears have 

giten us tae bag. — J Webster. 

Give the bucket [ Colloquial ] orefl, crwi Dismiss. 

Give the cold shoulder to ( vWie ) srfe etv sreH Treat 

coldly ; receive without becoming cordiality : e g. How despicable 
it is for a man to give the cold shoulder to his former friends because 
he has now growm richer than they.— M cMordib. 

Give the one ^ Vld^Furnish with a hint or opportunity- 

( The word **Cue” means a catchword which serves as an intimation for 
the next succeeding player to speak ] ; #. g. Give them their cue to 
attend in two lines as he leaves the house.— S w'Ift. 

Give the out direct spgfel Wti Show personal discourtesy. 

Give the devil hie due [Proverbjji wcntcvi erfiio gttj vpifti 

fair and honest even to the worst people : e. /. Arthur Brooke was s 
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straightfotward and just young fellow, no respecter of persons, aqd 
always anxious to givt the devil his due.^Vi, E. Norris. 

aiT« the llnieliiiig etndM on ntgfv orevl Deal the final fatal blow : 
e, g. This catastrophe gave the finishing stroke to his business. 

Olve the gled eye ( ) cstcm etn ervM wn Show by a 
look that the attentions of the man to whom it is directed would not 
be unwelcome t make eyes at ; tip the wink ; — said of a girl. 

GiTe the head Tit Yield pre>eminence. 

Give the he«d, or Give heed emiOTtCi it^lt xfeii ; icngvtci It 

Tl^ oreil Let go, or give up, control { free from restraint ; give 
license : e. g; He gave his able horse tie heed ->-Sbakespsarb. 

Give the leet flnieh on Til Bestow the last required labours. 

Give the lie to { CTtl frpr ) ftUllPllf Til Charge with falsehood ; 
belie : •. g. <1) He is a braggart ; his actions give the he to his words. 
(21 The behaviour of Wyatt’s followers gave the lie to efiseen's 

charges against them.— Froude. Tlftl'® ipm ^*11 TtltCT fWjtllft 

is(| Accuse a person openly with falsehood : t. g. I took this oppor* 
(unity of giving the lie to the impudent rogue. 

Give the mitten to [Co//o?«ia/j ( TTltie ) dfH «'8ItUll tH fiit? 

TH Dismiss as a lover , reject the suit oi •. e g Tlwre is a 
young lady I have set my heart on, though whether she is going to give 
me hers, or give me the mitten, 1 ain't quite satisfied.— Haliburton. 

Give the office [Slang] cell flicn TnIII dfltl TH Suggest . supply in- 
formation : e. g. Then back after me ; I'll give you the office^ — Reape. 

Give the palm to cart l^ffl ^?lTtl TH Give pre-eminence to : e. g, St. 
Paul however, gave the pains to *'.e women who were strayers and 
workers at home. — Smiles. 

Give the reine to fflti ffei c?ei\, Tnurtci icng «wif orwi Give 
full freedom to ; indulge freely in • eg Lcr % man give the reins to 
his impulses and passions and from that moirent he yields up his moral 
freedom.— S miles. 

Give the wnU ITtCll Ttl cren Give the place of honour. 

Give the word ntoff ntm Tit . gf l cireil Communicate the command : 

e. g.l^vonxdvs gave the word to his men to take their last meat- 
Goldex Deeds. 

Give to the doge-*Same as Throw to the doge. 

Give to wife vi l lC f gntvtl Tit Give ( a woman ) <■ marriage ie.g,\ have 
given that gentleman my niece to wife. 

Give tongae CliS Cl$ IT TH Bark said of dogs. [ Hesce ] IStwtlCl Tit 
1^ Speak out in a loud voice : e. g. Only when Mary fired a broad- 
side into her character, calling her a bolo, bad, braxen-faced slut, oidy 
then did Mrs. R, gtve tongue on her behalf. — M rs. LintoR, 

Give up alt iIot flw Wfl t WtW Cease from effort j yidd ^ifiWTW 
^ Abandon ; ti^ve : quit ? relinquish : t. ^ And you, if you wil! be 
guided by my couniWi will up this wild* goose chasee~ScOTTe 
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¥11 Sarrender t deliver ; t.g.Hzgat mp, iatfie end, eB that eras 
asked of him.— D^CEjnrs. Jllftid) dIVtl ^ Show up, make public. 

Qire mp l!w (C¥l^ irtNl) iWJ «1, 'ilHt •*« «IW ^ R^ard to be , 
abandon as : t.g. He had git>*n him up fitr a lost man.— •K ihosi.by. * 

OtYaupfbrloek aitii^ att 4tn ^ >n« ^ itdH OTfii 
Despair of savtnj' : ». g» The captiffn of the ship guue up all far /esf. 

— MACAUI.AT. aAilcv a(liit aiHi Wit cmt t f« 

W Despair of one’s life : give up all hqies of seeing one again : e. 
When the boy was not seen or heard of for months together, his 
mothCT gaw him up for lost. 

OlT* wp taa ^uwk eittViN W Become dead t die. pThis phrase is Bi* 
blical, and is not much used in polite literature of the modern day ] : 
e. gt The old man gave up the ghost at last. 

GiTWiip the virit mtl'aiM wit Die. [cf. Qlwe up tbe BboelO. 

CHt» up to ( a|*tl>fi ) ^ Wit Make over to | surrender to : e.g. The 
worst of it was that the good priests wonld not gioo the bad priests up 
to justice.— Dicxnws. 

Oiwe utfeatuBoe to UW Wfl j ^ * *•'* expression 

to ; express in words : e g. As long as Odysseus was on his guard they 
durW not give utterance to their thoughts ; but when they saw him over- 
taken by slumber they began to murmur among themselves.— -H atxli.. 

iHwo weiltto Itfitl CftH t "ttvcn «rwM wit Suffer to escape ; express 
openly : e. g. He at length threw himself into Macivor's arms, and 
gave vent to tears of shame and indignation.— S cott. 

Qlwe TOloe to sfWM WH ; UW wit Utter j ^ve vent to : e. g. 

But they murmured against hjm, and Eurylochus, his lieutenant, gave 
voice to their feelings thus.— H avbli,. 

OlT* 'vmj lltll Itfll J 111 CfUH Withdraw ; give place : e. g Pri- 
vate convenience or happiness must ever give way to the public good. 

— SooTHsr. wfuciti wftcu wnf itn 11 difw ftil i ifirt nm 

Yield : succumb : e. g. Her feelings gave way and she burst into 

tears.— T backbrat. Ittn It W CWtl WtlM Wttilrif llwil Yield to force 
or pressure : e. g. The axle of the cart gave way and are were brought 

to a standstill. — M cMordib. ilitii iton Fail ; be impaired : e. g. 
His health gave way, and before the end of the year he was unable to 

take the field.— G olubk Dbbds. [Nautical] flf tl^lCV Vf WH ; It 

fhg tin Begin to row ; row with increased enerfir : r. g. ^ k 
fell into the sea right in front of the ship, and raised a mBow which 
washed her back to the shore. Odysseus pushed her off sriffi a long 
pole, and signalled to his man to give way.— HAvauu. 

GtioisliatltoBvilIPl anti Wit Chastise soun^ i admiaisler a good 
ficldng. 

fHwwliiffto WfMHIwit.w4taaF«C1c1«|ailtc«ipi1W1l Enable <«««> 
fiy as fest as a winged creature ; e. g. The fear of instant death, >i 
caught again, gave wing to the escaped coavfels. 
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Oirmnam/tiCMoquial] wiHwtw ^ ^ «iwi 

The Christian name, or name given by one's parents 
or guardians, as distinguished from the surname, which is inherited. 

QiTMl to ( Devoted to | addicted to : e. g. 

But I (ear tb^ are too much given to the making of money.— 
Emxrsok. 

QlTing in ’ttWl ; fPPrt' Falling in ; collapse. 

Oivins out Anything uttered or asserted ; saying : e. g. 

His givings out were of an infinite distance 
From his true meant design.— Shakespeare. 

01«d ftt, oft Wito ( fnin ) ^ Pleased at ; delighted at ; 

filled with joy on account of : e. g. (i) He was gied with the news of 
his son’s success. ( 2 ) He that is at calamities shall not be unpunish* 
ed. — ^Bible. ( 3 ) I should hvglad of any event which delivered die from 
the situation in which I am.— M. Arnou>. 

Glod rags KtlT *rflHPf Evening dress. C Americanism.) 

Glad to ( ) *ICTF Appearing gay and bright to • exhi- 

larating to : e. g. 

Her conversation 

More giad to me than to a miser money be.— Sidney. 

Glamour gilt (or mi^t) "llv The gift or power of 

producing a glamour : e. g. 

It had much ot glamour might 
To make'a lady seem a knight. — Scott. 

Glanoa at [errA] ( cat^t Pqpi ’ll ▼Wr*' ’• ■«f^ ^’tta ^ 

wn Cast a momentary look at ; #. g, glanced at me from the 

window, ( ’ll aUttS ) «lf« "Wt, SOW ^ 

Make an incidental or passing reflection on • allude to: e. g. He' 
glanced at the voluptuousness' of the popes, at the flagitious profligacy' 
of their lives, and at the simoniacal arts by which they grasped at the 
popedom.— J. S. Harkord. 

Glanoa at [ mosm ] ( cofl fVp ) eifu OFPra trt fiea*l A momentaiy or 
rapid view of : t. g. A glance at the preface will show that the book 
is worth perusing. 

Olaaoe over (cirta fvfi ^ ctPI itwi ; *1^ ’itatl Cast 

a hasty look at or into ; read casually : e. g. He ^aneed ever the 
letter and cast it aside. 

Gla^(ow naglattato— A salt herring (as placed on the iron guard of the 
carriage of a magistrate deputed to receive George IV at Glasgow). 

Olua teankar A wiae-bibfcet. 

P«P«r '•>1 itMW VW Paper faced with pulverised glut,, 
vseo for abrasive purposes. [bargain, 

OUuoua* awop «l*r WMl ffltf AW fPPfl Onwided 
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Gloat on or over ( c^tsf srfta Vfl 

Gaze at, or reerard with malii^nant sati<;fartfOTi, or passionate desire : m g* 
The old statesman gloated over the fact that this fortress was a thorn 
in the side of all their enemies. — Helps. 

Glorious John— John Dryden, the poet. (1631 — I 7 o 0 * 

Olorious unoertainty of the law i [This was the toast 

of Mr. Wilbraham at a dinner given to the judges and counsel in Ser- 
geants* Hall. This dinner was given soon after l.ord Mansfield had 
over-ruled several ancient legal decisions and introduced many innova- 
tions in practice.] 

Glory in ( ^ Rejoice in : e. g Glory ye in 

his holy name. — Bible. ( C^Pf Be proud of ; 

boast oi ‘ e g l-et not the wise man glory in his wisdom —Bible. 

Gloss over ( c?p| st^fsvpntaft Em- 

bellish in o»-der to c mceal real faults ; palliate by specious represen- 
tation : e, g. You should not have tried to ^loss over the weak 
points of his character by this eulogium of yours. 

Glove money TrPpT ; ^ A perquisite * a bribe. [ So called from 

the ancient cu'>tom of presenting a pair of gloves to a person who 
undertook a cause for any one. ] 

Glovr with ( ^ Sirt Become bright or 

red with ( heat, animation, blushes, or the like ) : e. g. It must have 
been a bold man that did not quail before that face when glowing 'ivm 
indignation. — C vrl yle. , 

Glut the market cvtH srtcnjfsffTsfsT ’air^rfir vfiRTi Tfiral c»pfl 

Furnish an oversupply of any article of trade, so that there is no sale 
fork* e, g I n fact the Lincashirs manufacturers have glutted Ihc 
market with their piece-goods. 

Gnash one's teeth vfra sfo ) f¥$fk9 Sil 

Strike one s teeth toeether in rage or pain : e. g. H5 began to 
his teeth in wrath. 

Go a great way ( y««t Til 

Help a great deal ; have a great influence : e. g The piece of good 
fortune which he thus unexpectedly met with v>^nt a gre tt -way to 
alleviate his sufferings. 

Go a-begging (VW^e vf y i*nrt5W Go about 

seeking acceptance by anybody ( said of a thing which is offered to 
many but which for the nonce is refused ) ■ e. g, (t> The post of the 
Principal -went a-beggtng for some time ( ». e., it was olfered to many 
but none of them could be induced to accept it ). (s) Grapes are so 
plentiful there that they go a-hcggiHg.—yNisWTitt 

Go a lengtll ( ) ewe ^ etavt Proceed a great way ( ***y 

matter ) : e. g. He had in truth gone such lengths that it would have 
been madness in him to tum.^MACAUtAv 
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» Uttt» way with [ CMojuiit j ( ) ntcn 

^nrt Hive very smill effect upon : e g. Her well-meant ap/bloi;y for 
her fath<;r we it, indeed, but a very little w ly with her 0 mipanion — 

J. Payn. 

3t3 a motherias or^t Make a friendly vi&it to 

a parent : e. g. 

rii to thee a simnel Rive, 

'Gainst thou goest a mothering. — IIerrtck. 

Qj about ; 5m C<m wm Move about in all directions, 

or from place to pUce : e g. He went about ever after armed in dread 
of assassination,— Froude ( ) 2fff ?STll Set one's self to : 

Cw g. i will let you gj aht)uf your business and give you five euineas to 

boot. — Scott, C5i1 Endeavour : e. g. They never go about to 
hide or palliate their vices, — S wift. 

Go about oaVa basiuoss [Colhfufd] ^ At- 

tend to one's business: e. g. Immediately after break- fast, ht went 

about his business. Be off: e. g. Bidding the 

soldiers about their business and the coachman to drive off, Hill let 
go of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opportunities of revenge.— 
Thaceervy 

Go abroad ^5t wir Vm wn ; ftom Go away from home, 
particularly to another country : e. g. I gave you a letter the other day, 

when you were about to go abrjed.-^DiCKZN^ OTM Become 

public : e g. The newb of the defeat of the Nobab's army soon went 
abroad. 

Go across Go Imm one side to the other ; cross : e. g. 

Some travellers find great difficulty ir going across Central Africa. 

Go after ( ^ ▼fl, nc?r Follow *. e. g. The 

spendthrift first spent his money, then his jewels went after his money, 
and so on till he was in beggary. — M cMoroie VKI ; 

Pursu“ • chise e. g. The dojjs xent after the woun- 
ded deer. — McMo<(uie ( m?ni9 1 Go in search of : e. g. 

Ye shall not go after other frods.— Bible. 

Go against { emsf Go contrary to : e. g. It goes 

against my wishes to leave the place at such a time, f Cffl f’Hil ) 
¥irl Resist e. g. This has ^one the expiess opinion 

of Government. { ▼ffHS > ftfCl IJftTlI ▼il M'lrch to attach or 
= e g. When they received no reply to their ultimatum, the 

Hnglish teent agjtnst the Boers, Turn out 

unfavourable to ■. 0 . g. I have played second fiddle all through life : 
how can I suppose that luck is to change after it had gone against me 
so long •THACKgRav. 

3o against tha grain f wlWfti ) Vti'tt ^ cStoH ftfci atwi Go 

to the ariangeraent of the partides or fibres of anything, J7 

w stone : e. g. One finds a great difficulty in dear*- " 

against ih 0 graim, ttgH 
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Go contrary to one’s inclinations ; cause vexation or 
mortification to one ; r. g (t) Public admiration i$ forced and gots 
against iht grain. — Hazlitt. fa) I come across books sometimes so 
indifferently cut, that it gts against the grain to offer them the rites 
of hospitality.—^. Bbntlby. 

Go OgOiaBt th« rtomao h ftufiF an Excite dislike or disi;ust. [ The 
phrase literally means fOtn Be disagreeable to the stomach or 

digestive organ Hence it has come to have the above meaning me- 
taphorically ] : e. g*. The proposal went agsinst the stomach of every 
body present. 

Go time— See Baa ogainet time. 

Go ahaad stcoi Get before others : e. g. In the foot race 

between the Kaffir and the Englishman, the Kaffir first -went ahead, 
but was ultimately beaten by the Englishman. UfSpni lOtll Advance 

e. g. The Japanese are fast going nketd of all Asiatic races. at? 

▼U Prosper : e. g. He is fa<n going ahead with his business. 

Go all iea^a ( f»r« ▼fl’rtl a* ) Vfcsh Strive to the ut- 

most or fullest extent e. g. While he stayed with a party he went al' 
lengths for it ; when he quitted it, he went all lengths against it. — 
Macavl.\y. ^ 

Go along ant Move on ; get away, be off ; c. g 

"You know I never allow you here. Go along.— ‘D ickkss. 

Go along with ( ▼Win ) ncsr f««l Accompany : i-, g 

He started on his journey and two servants went along with him. — 
McMordib. 

Go aft Have intercourse with. 

Gh> an arrand arcsni ^t^vf Go with messages - e. g. I do not 

see your brother ; he has, perhaps, gom. an errand. 

CK> and oome— See Ooma and go. 

Go aoido Turn to the side : e. g. They went nude to 

let the cart pass. Oeviate ; -sui'erve e. g. Vidyasagar 

did never go aside from the path of rectitude. Wtca >lfinn flail 

Go a little way utf ; c. g. The two lovers then went aside from the 
company and talked in private. 

Go aatray fl*tC^ ^ f ^C<l fat Go out of the right and proper path : e, g- 
Those who go astray in the days of their youth bring on their own ruin. 

Go at ( cats(a*t ’itit tff aifaati ▼fin vwi ftca ) 

Go towards [ an obstacle with a view to overcome it ] : e. g. 1 went at 
the bodge and leaped over it. ( caPi f¥f Ca ) 9f I tftll Set one’s self to : 
e.g. At it they went tooth aivd nail. — Dickens. ^ Attack 

( Colloquial ] : e. g. The dog went at thi^og. 

Go a* laiwa *ftasft^lci ft wicitcf at «it1^ Wigatw fllw 

Igft without restraint or confinement : /. g. Lunatics should not be 
Allowed to go at large. 

Go away ffSm ^ i dftf amt Go Off i depvt : #. g. He is going seV 
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for i^ood and all. and wishes to leave none but friends behind him.— 
Dickens. 

Go a* wool-gathering [ ColloquM ) ^ . ^tcvcsn 

Indulge in idle fancies ; be idly fanciful : #. ^ The unhappy 
little man, whose head was never of the strongest, and his wits always 
goifisf a^wool^gathiring, went stark, staring mad.— S ala. 

Go back «rf%ipw ^ ; Wwl Return to the place from which one 
came ; g. Will you go back at once, tell her a tale to lull her appre« 
hensions, and then follow us with haste - — Lytton. 

W?rl Recede ; withdraw • fall back ; r. g. (i) It was 
said that China had been going back for some time. (2) This boy has 
gone back through being absent from school. — M cMordxe. (3) But 
he could not go back from his promise so he gave them the serpents’ 
teeth. — Kinoslev. 

Gk> back on Retrace ( one's path or footsteps ) : e. g, I have 

made up my mind to^^ my former path. [Slang} 

Abandon • turn against : e, g. They said 
they’d take me instead of you, and they won’t go back on their word.— 

Knglish M vg vzine. ( TWte ) Wfl 

Be unfaithful to ; betray ; c g. Who ever thought that such a good 
fellow would go back an his friend ? £promise« 

Go back on one’s word Fail to keep one’s 

Go bad [ Colloquial ] ^ Decay . get 

spoiled : e. g, (1) Owing to excessive heat these fishes have gone had. 
(2» it more readily than cooked butcher’s meat.— E nglish 

XEwsrAPER. [go bail for his appearance. 

Gk> bail Stand as guarantee or surety : e, g» I was prepared to 

Go before {C^m tWJ? ^ Go in front of : e.g. Sheweni 

before the mirror and smiled at the reflection her own pretty face. 

Precede ; e. g. ..ouis XVI had to pay 

the penalty of the misgovernment of so many kings who had gone 
before. — F RE s m AN. 

Go begging ( ^ ^ Go about 

seeking acceptance by any body said of a thing which is offered to 
many but which for the nonce is refused. [See Go-a*begging] : e.g. 
Places like Annerley Hall don’t go begghtg.^ P; >rence Maeryat. 

Go between ( 5 l 5 rt) W %1 Lie or pass betweho (two 

objects) : e. g. At that point the river goes between two hillocks. iftO^ 

gII wit interpose between (two parties)^ as mediator 
or as helper, attempt to reconcile, or adjust differences i e, g. It was 
at this time that I was asked to go between and settle their differences. 

(A) Go-between "Itpin Mediator : middle-man : r. g. 

In many cases Vidyasagar acted ss a go-between for two contending 
parties. 
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Go beyond frfl) ^ Go outside (a prescribed) limit or 

boundary : e. g. The professor in his lecture wini btyond the capacity 

of his audience.— M cMordie. Exceed in 

ingenuity, in research, or in anything else. [Hence] en^ Deceive, 
circumvent : e.^ That no man beyond and defraud his brother. — . 
Bible. 

Go beyond one’s depth arcvr ^ Go into water too deep for 

one to stand without being drowned : e. g. Do not go beyond your 
depths lest you be carried away by the current. 

Go blind ^ ^ ’TtWl Become blind : e, g. In the scuffle he hurt 

his right eye and went blind of that e>e. 

Go by (Cft^ Pass near : r.y. The rivulet goes by our 

village. ( CTtssf •W J\ Proceed by way of, or by means o! • 

#. g, I will go by rail. ( Act 

according to ; follow : e, g. He besought the king now, that he would 

see with his eyes and go by his advice still. — Lamb. Elapse 

[said of time] e> g. (i) A week went by without the culprit being 
secured by the police.— Englimi Newspaper. (2) As days went 
Mary took another mate. — Tennyson. (3) The truth is that the time 
for such a scheme had gone by. — Macaulay. BfsRri Pass away • 
p. g We shall have a home of our own, where we shall talk of these 
trials as things gone /^'.—Dickens 

Oo by a name ( ^ Be known b> 'a 

certain name : e. g. Pork, I think, is good Norman- French ; and >0, 
when the brute lives and is in charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by ht • 
Saxon name ; but becomes a Norman, and is called **pork/‘ when she 
is carried to the castle«hall. — Scorr. 

Go by the board <1H fwi 'Ptfsr^n ^ fesrftrd «ifen Tts^n Gt) 

over the board or side . r. g. The mast went by the S<m*i 

Suffer complete destruction • e. g. {i^ The ‘'Chenir 
went by the board, and he was leh penniless. (2) I sat swilling tea untsl 
my whole nervous system must have^^>#i€ by the hoard. — Dk kknn. 

Go by the head sfMI Sink head foremost. 

Go by the name of { ’Tl n sift s Pass under, or be 

known by. the appellation of : e. a. When at college Vidyasagar at >■’ 
by tki nick name ^**Josure Koi." 

Go down %S ; srlftsi ttesi Descend : /». g. We will go dote and 
look at the picture. — G. Eliot. Go below thehoriion ; set 

e. g The sun wtui dovrn perfectly clear and rose so the next mornnu;- 

— Dsfob. Fall down ; e. g. This part of the floor did not 

go down,— Dicken.s. 5P1 ’ett'ffl Decrease ; abate f. 

From that time the excitement vent down fast.— Macaulay. 

^ 1 ^ Decrease in price : e, g. At this time rice went down to thrci' 
rupees a maund. -hcbt^OI BIUI tjtotl Fail : *. g. The bus<ncss 
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showed no signs of improvement and v>$nt down rapidly, sn 
Come to nothing : ». g. When their religions go down at a breath, 
those religions have become already but the mbbles of vapour.— 
FeouoB. f«fl, Be swallowed ; t. g. The pills were too 

large and -would not go down easily. PiflHlWg ijfl® Be received 
without opposition ; o. g. The story on the very face of it seems to 

be a got-up one and is not likely to go down, ttansog ’tt'SlI ; 

Go below the water ; sink : e. g. (i) The ship had received a shot under 
water, and went down, — SdvTHSY. 

(2) Like ships that have gone down at sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity. — Moore. 

Go down on one's knees ( •srt<3rl 

WW ) ^ Kneel down (usually to 

beg for some favour ) . e. g. She ought to go dovsn on her kntis 
and ask pardon of her. — Thackeray, 

Go (or Qetl down on one's marrow-^bones {Slang'] 

orefTl Go down on one’s knees ; kneel down : e. g. He shall taste 
it instead of me, till he^^es down on his marrow^bones to me,— REAOBe 

Gto down with ^tirl Be received without oppo* 

sition by : e g, {i) Another, w/M whom nothing will /fawn but works 
of pleasantry and humour, will consume a bookseller’s window in half a 
forenoon. — Paley. (2) Let me tell hjm that any gestures of dissent or 
disapprobation in which he may indulge in this court will not go down 
with youo — Dickens. 

Go evil (or ill) vrtth (C^ Fare badly 

or unhappily with : e^ g. (i) Lucl. ‘as been^o/w^ ill with him for 
some time. (2) The world goes evil with the man who takes to drink. 
■— McMordie. 

Go far IJ? ^51 Proceed a great way : t 7. The thief had gone 

far, when a hue and cry was raised after him. VT| Help 

materially : e* g (i) This incident will go far to teach us the value* of 
prudence. (2) General Hotha’s speech has been received with favour 
in the British press. His attitude towards the Indian situation is 
described as fair and statesmanlike and should go far to allay suspicion 
in India.— Reuter’s Telegram. 

Qo ftr in a day ^ ^ Tai Help 

materially, or produce a great effect, in a very sJ’' • t time : e. g. "Slow 
and sure," said his friends, "fair and softly goes far tn a rfay." — M. 
Edgeworth. 

Ctofiirtherandlteo 

’* 1 ^ '«Hf4 ^iw wtl ; 'kCTwty® 

yfllrt C>K\ «ITW 5^ Ifalravel- 

go onward in the hope of finding a better inn to put up at or where 
he expects to get a better (are, and be disappointed; he is said to *'g» 
farther and fare worse.” Hence the phrase is used figuratively with re> 
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ference to those who decline to accept what is available in the hope of 
getting something better, but get into a worse situation after all take 
more pains and trouble and yet find oneself in a worse position : #. gm 
Upon my word, I don’t blame you ; you might have gom farther and 
fared worjr. — H\ ggakd. cf. 

CT1 jp^Pi I 

sft w ft I 

Qo for ( pPf ) 59!t ^'851 Pass in the character of ; be 

regarded as : e.g, (i) He gees here for a great linguist. ( 2 I But let 
her go for an ungrateful woman. — PuiLirs. ( 

^?rl, Turn out, or result, in favour of : e, g. Whether the 

cause goes for me or against me, you must pay me the reward.— 
Watts. ( ^ ^rtSTTl Go in quest of : e. g. 

The servant has been told to go for milk. ^ 

Favour : advocate : c, g. This system of philosophy goes for atheism, 
(C^Ft^ ^JCcTT) Sell for ; be parted with for (a price) : r. g. 

This table for two rupees only. [ Slang ] ^ Attack, 

assault * 0 . g. When the missionary began to rail at the Prophet him- 
self, a number of his Musalman hearers weiTt for him. 

Go for a man Mfhi ^ ^1 Attack one physically 

or in argument \c. 

Go for nothing Be useless ; do not 

count ; do not matter one wav or the other : e, g. It seems that 
all your eitorts in this direction will go for nothing. 

Go forth Depart c, g. And the king weiit forfh^ and all 

the people after him, and tarried in a place that was far off. — Bible, 

Issue; emanate . e. g. The I iw shall go forth of Zion. — 

Bible. Win ^ Become public : e, g, A rumour went forth that 
the prince was poisoned. — M cMukdii:. 

Go forward 3fe?n ; Go onward • advance : e. g. No man 

sh«)uld think of going forward in the expedition, who could not do so 

with his w*hole heart, — PRES(’orr Go on ; take place : 

c. g. My uncle was confirmed in his original impression that some- 
thing dark and mysterious was ira/wg’ /or-ivafflf, or, as he always said 
himself, that there was a screw loose somewhere. — Dickens. 

Go from clover to rye-grass [ CuUoquial ] ^[iWi Wffflr 

Get into an unpleasant position from a pleasant one used often 
of second nlarriages. 

Go flrom strength to strength ipirt: Go on 

ircreasiPK >n strength. 

Go great lengths 771 Use extreme efforts : e.f. To induce 

his countrymen to accept his principles he had to grett lengths. 

Go halves *nrtv vM vtlTl sstrt Share in two eoual portions *. g- 
(i) It was arranged that we should go halves in the property, if ve 
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Muld secure it by our joint efforts. ( 2 ) He will go halw in the bet.— 
Thackeray. 

Oo hand in gloYe with Gifu'S) ^ 

Be intimately associated or on good terms with : « . g, 
Aasd in gtovo with oil, tobacco, corn, sugar. See., we must at 
least, get confounded with these commodities.— H. Conway. 

Oo hand in hnnd with 5«n, 

y®r ttWI ’ll ^ Go along with ; keep pace with ; e. g. (i) The 
mvelopment of a national literature gots hand in hand with the 
development of national life, (a) His bigotry went hand in hand with 
nis thirst for power.— Green. 


Go hATd with ( WWW ) OFWI Wfl : ^ 

fjYCBT OT»n Fare badly with ; press heavily upon ; cause serious trouble 

or danger to : e. g. The man was very weak from illness andi^r some 
time It went hard with him to maintain his family. — McMoroib. 

Cto heels over heed *tl e ftcY RT<n »it«»l ; 

wf? ^Itsfl Tumble so as to bring the head down and the heels above : 
e. g. In his hurry he lost his balance and went heels over head. ap n s^ ' S t H 
^ WWTtWrt Wl Move in a hasty, careless, rash manner. 

Qo tome fitew Sal, ^ "*14 Enter into the soul ; touch deeply ; 
aifect directly : e, g. It may be hoped the sug;;estion will go home and 
because the soil is easy of cultivation, the peasant does not care to 
improve his cattle.— Anglo-Indian Newspaper. 


Qo home to ( WTOYS ) Wfgnt TtH ; wrf YH Touch the feelings, 

interest* or reason of ; affect directly : e, g, Mrs. Wallace spoke 

very slowly and with a certain gentle earnestness that went home 

the young girl’s heart.— I. Paym. 

Go ill with.— See Qo evil with. 

Go in Enter : e. g. (i) As the door was bolted from 

within we could not go im, (a) Aaron and his sons shall go tn and 
appoint every one to his service.— Bible. 


Go in and out JJtintflY Ytwrt YU Do the business of life. 

ftPl YIl Move freely : e. g. From the manner in which he goes in and 
Out It seems that he must be a member of the family. 

Go in at ono ear and out et the other >flY Ytl fill eiTH Yfl, wti 4Y 

fwi l[^f| w4t^ Yeti Be heard and forgotten 

Es soon : 0 g. My teacher once told me all about it, but it went in at 
one ear and out at the oihofa 


Enter as a 

candi^te or competitor for f follow as a pursuit or occupation : #« g, 
ly He had gone in for the Gilchrist scholarship, but was plucked, fa) 

* boy was ill when he went in for the examination.— Thackeray*. 

< YWie ) YWI YU Side with | advocate • * g> If 

you canvass votes on this, I am sure t^ to one will ge in ^ the 
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reform, ^cwt^ t^PfCV) Apply one’s selfto:*./. He was 

ready to go in for statistics as for anything else.— DiCKUis. 

Go ia to or nnto ( ¥tftT8 ) ti fgfimi ^ Copulate with ; have sexual 
intercourse with. ( Hftta ) fOVt Enter the presence of. 

Go into (C¥tH fnpO tW? mm ^ Enter into : t, g. (i) The Jews 

would^ not allow lepers to go into their villages.— McMoasn. (a) She 
went into the air, caught cold, and in a few hours was in high fever.— 

Froude. ▼fintj cwl, ^ ▼«! Examine, 
discuss, tr^at of : e.g. (t) He went into the scheme with his whole heart. 
—Macaulay. (2) 1 am not going into the vexed question whether 
History or Poetry is more true. — Froude. 

GointoaotionfMiM/rca/] oifg f«v| Proceed to take 

part in an engagement with the enemy ; e. g. During the course of 
the engagement only one ship went into actio*, while the rest all held 
aloof from it. 

Go into oommittoe riwl oaPt ftronr ftsU Hold a meeting 

to discuss any subject : e. g. The lords had again gone into committee 
on the state of the nation. — Macaulay. 

Go into fits (or hysterios) c<g|3f tnn .• gteyi ; eyttrif? «tctnr 

iBil Run into convulsions • faint away ; rise into paroxysms of rage, 
&c. ; e. g. No sooner was she told the news, than she went into 
hysterics 

Go into liquidation [ Zow ] wtintiani fttWl oitcani 

OtiHl ^FKl Turn over to a trustee one’s assets and accounts, ia 
order that the several amounts of one's indebtedness may be authorita* 
tively ascertained, and that the assets may be applied towards their 
discharge. [in detail or minutely. 

Go Into partionlan fsm ^ ^ Relate or describe 

Go into toe lobby PfPi ^ ’cutt’ 

m cyevt Give a vote in the Parliament. [In the House of Com* 
mons there are two voting lobbies, one on the right and the other on- 
the left side of the Speaker* and members have to go to the one or the 
other according as they vote for or against a particular motion ]. 

Go it {Colloquiol\ Eftnil Behave in a wild 

manner ; be uproarious ; be fast, extravagant, headstrong in one's be- 
haviour and habits : e. g I heard Master George was going it, from 

Saunders.— Florence Marryat. ^ Act in a striking or 

dashing manner often used imperative^ by way of encouragement, 
the sense having that of I 

Go it, you oripplOB !— Fight on, you simpletons ; scold away, you ally 
or quarrdsome ones— an ironical form of encouragement. 

GoitblindCd’a/f^Mia/JttfPVVtWVl^^^Vq^’ftlO*^ Do not stop to 
deliberate; e.g. In poker, if a i^yer chooses to go it blind, he 
doubles the ante before looking at his cards. 
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aollke«do«&iro»k>if^ ^fitcv tW 

Go olong smoothly and without hitch : e. g. The new manager made 
such excellent arrangement that the business began thenceforth to go 
like ctoehmerk. 

Oo HMMI *tti|>r ^tSlt ; ^Vl Become mad ^ be insane : e. g. If 
you go on brooding over your misfortunes in this way, 1 am sure you 

will go mad. fWVl Become disordered in intellect : e, g. His 

daughters’ ill usage had really made him go mod.— L amb. 

Qo ouid aifter—Same as Bon nud after, which see. 

Go mad with ( ^ 'artRlUl Ifeil Become 
excited with any violent passion on account of : e. g. It was at this 
time that she went mad with despair. 

Qo nap [Slang"] <eC7<l1n <(1t Wager all one’s winnings 

in one stake from the ' game of cards called ‘'Napoleon” which is 
usually abbreviated into ‘Nap’ : e. g. Now's the time ; I’m gtfitg nap 
to Morning Light— F arjbon. 

Oo (or Oome) near 'el»m ; 'anr s «mi ( fa ) 

Want but little ; almost : e. g. Such a sum he found would go near 
to ruin him — Addison. 

Go off ajfta atafl Depart J go away : e. g. He went off by 

himself through the rain.— Thackbray. (a^, fftata. 

ataai, ^Itaatn anal Explode ; get discharged '.eg. If a spark 
were to reach the gunpowder, it ivould go off at once.— M cMordib. 

aatl ; atari Be executed ; come to an end ; e. g. The wed- 
ding o^ precisely as other weddings do. — Mas. Gaskbu.. 

taata fan Cease ; intermit said of an illness : e, g. The fever went 
off after three hours, af^ ataal Die : e, g. The doctor says that the 
patient may go off any moment, dlfla faal Be despatched : e. g. The 

books are to go o^this very night, fajfl^ fast Find a purchaser ; be 
sold or disposed of : e. g. The new-fashioned chairs are said to be 
going off rapidly. 

Go off at aooro [CoUoquial] y w tf% ajt%cacar a patfa fjM a^ ataat 

Go on reciting without hesitation, omission, or break : e. g. In 
every year of a boy’s school-life he learned two or three little books and 
he usually had these so well by heart that he could go off at score it you 

started him on any given page.— E nglish Macazinb. CMli^li 

ntiar and Make a spirited start, ftawat^ aprx«nWca aPFl Speak 
in a desultory manner : e. g, Ruben would answer, going off at seoro 
in hit old way.— Kinoslbt. 

Qo off ttio handlo [ CNloquitl ] «p|if •It'Oit Ex^re, die : e. g. My old 
gentleman means to be a mayor, or governor, or president, or some- 
thing or other before he goes off the Soad/e.— P ibloino. 

Qo on <|t^ . tgapiy Move onward ; proceed t advenes t tf.tgv 
In pursuance of tlds cautions plan he w«at on without lu^ng till ha 
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arrived at Islington,— D icccns. ( ▼R ) ▼flOT T( irfirw 
Continue : g. The infatuated young man wni on cutting jokes 

at the admiral’s expense. — T hackbxay. Pass x happen : 

aake place \ e, g. I have seen such things going on in the world. — 
Thackbsay. S5rl Progress ; fare*; e. g*. How things were suffered to 

go on thus I cannot guess.— Lamb. Pass away ; 

expire : e, g. Years went on^ and his friends became conspicuous 
authors or statesmen . but Joubert remained in the shaae,--M. 

Arnold. ^ Be put on : e. g. [D The coat will 

not go on, — Webstbr. (2) My boots go on easily. — McMordik. 

Go on a fool’s orrandL PrW ^1 ▼Irtj Undertake a useless 

or impossible mission or work : e, g. He had gone on afooVs errand^ 

Qo on all fours 5^ ^ 'S Sft ^ fnl wl, cifefl 

Move on two legs and two arms or hands, rf, AU Fours^SL game of 
cards ; so called from the four points that are at stake, viz. High, I^ow, 
Jack, and Game : e, g. The Tiotfse was so full of smoke that he could no 

longer stand, but had to go on all fours Be exactly 

similar in the minutest points: e, g. (i) This example /ers on all 
fours with the others, ( 2 ) No simile can go on all fours, — Macaulay. 

Go on one’s way ^ ^ Take the course 

of one’s direction ; proceed in the direction of the place one is bound 
for: e.g. He went on his way with the grenadier, a sweep, and a 
gipsy woman, who was importunate that he should cross her hand with 
silver, in order that he might know all about the great fortune that he 
was to wed.— Sal v. 

Go on strike ^ ’^rs\ Quit work in a body ( until the 

workmen gain their object ) : r, g. Rather than go on striie, work- 
men should submit to arbitration. — McMokiib. 

Go on the stamp— Same as Take the stamp ( 9 . v.). 

Go on wheels e Proceed rapidly and 

without a hitch : e. g. The thing went on wheels, — Reads. 

Go on with ( a work ) C^R WTlSf Continue doing it : e. g. 

He went on with his writing. 

Go one better •srtfe sfinrt RRs WT(\ Take a bet and 

add another more to it. CfR iFTrtl ^W9R cafk 

Excel another in fitness for some purpose e, g. 1 soon got over the 
difficulty and learned to run my cycle without touching the handle ; 
but my brother went one better and was able to run his cycle while 
standing on it 

Go one’s own way ert^sTR m Wl . fsiwn ^ Follow 

one*s own inclinations ; act up to one's own mind : e, g. They 
concluded that if they went ihetr own way they had nothing to fear 
from her resentment— Froudb. 

Qo KNudf ^ »r»frtar Pkh ; 

^ Travel through the whole of ope’s jurtstficUon for discharge 
of doty t #. The poUceinan hu been gurag* his rounds. 
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Oo on^l w«7 ftad Wl , «Trst ¥91 ; 9r«l| Set forth , depart | move 

on ; *. g. Afterwards there was no more conversation, and we wnt 
our serrat e woyr.— H elps. 

Go oat 9 tftci Move outside ; t. g. She charged him to take care 
of his health, to beware of mists, never logo out at night, and above 

all, to wear flannel next to his skin.— >Scott. 91 ^PFH 9^ *191. 

Become public : e.g. This story to the world.— Webster.’ 

foil } tdC¥9tCI ¥9>lt9 Become extinguished or extinct ( said 
of Are, light or life ) t expire : « g. (i) And life itself goes out at Uhy 
displeasure.— Addison, (a) Give us of your oil, for our lamps are 
gont out —Bible. (3I "Write it quickly,” replied Bede » and 
summoning all his spirits together, like the last blaze of a caniSe 
going out, he indited it, and expired. — Foller. *191 Recede < 

ebb I said of the tide ) : e. g. The tide has gout out, but will soon 
return.— McMordie ^ 

Go oat feet foremost *19 *1919919 9f9C^ 9991 Be carried 

out dead : e, g". U I am ever destined to leave this prison, it is when 1 
shall go out feet foremost. [ The dead bodies of the Christians are 
earned out of the world, feet foremost, contrary to the way in which 
they entered it, to show that they are averse to the world and have no 
more to do with it ]• 

Go oat in the poll f99f^mrC99 9t9t91 ‘fefi’ *ft99l— 'URtg’ 91 *lt«9t Take 
an ordinary degree — a degree without '' honours/* 

Go out of fashioa (or uae^ ^91 Cease to be in vogue or practice : 

^'8- (0 New kinds of composition had come into fashion and had 
gone out of fi%hion.-^yL\z\is\.KY f?) The proper names are mainly 
formed out of roots which have ^one out of use. — Frbbman* 

Go out of one’s mind Be disordered in intellect • 

go mad ; become insane * e. g. It beca ne known one day in the 
autumn of lySS, that the king had gone out of his mfad«— -M orley. 

Go out of one’a woy f^9 *19 91991. ¥<19 ¥919 *rt9¥I19 

¥f991 ¥9f99 ¥l991 9nrl Depart from one's habitual course of conduct to 
act in a different way : e g* He never goes out of his way to pay 
his compliments to any and every superior officer. 

Go over ( C¥l9 f¥|9 ) ^*19 fiffl 91991, ¥<!< *119 9^91 *1991 Pass over oc 
across ■ *,g. The Russians will not allow travellers to go oxer their 
frontier without producing a passport.— M cMordie. ( C¥t9 f¥ft ) 
99^9 91991 Go throughout : e. g. Magistrates are required to go 

over their districts every year. ¥¥ *l¥ *ffil¥Jt9 9(991 ¥• *IC¥ 91991 
Pass from one party to the other : e. g. It was rumoured that he had 

actually gone over with all his tr.-iops to the enemy.— Macaulay. *lti 
¥91 1 *lif1 Read j peruse ; study • e, g. I have had no time yet to go 

ever the book you sent me. ¥t|f¥ ¥9l j 949 ¥lt Repeat • relate : <• g> 
He mentioned this part of his adventures somewhat sh 3 fly, whilst goiug 
ever them with a sailor's litoal accuracy.— Os Qvikcct. •!¥ ¥ftl| 
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^ Review : e.f. Ey 'goi^ over all the particaUm. yoi» 
may receive some tolerable satisfaction about this great subject.— 
Sooth. Examine : «. g. In his satisfaction he weitt ovtr the 

verse again.— Dickbns. ’ilffcPI Wfl \ Transcend | surpass. iPl'g 
Be postponed : r. g. The bill went over far the season.— Wbbstbr. 

CtoooertothemaJorityvWf^ttf foil Join the dead; die:#. 

that'our Zamindar has got the title of Ra{a he is not content with it ; 
he wants to be a Maharaja before he gots ovtr to the majori^. 

Go BHI Go on properly : *. g. Does your watch go right t 

Go round bj^flSfCV Circulate \e.g. A murmur wni round the group, 
as the door shut upon him.- DiccpHs. ^tOfl Pass round : «. g. 

He told N. to wait at the front door, while he wnt round and let him 
in. — Dickens. ^ 

Go ahare and ahare alike ( or equal aharea ) ’lapl ueit 

^ arm Divide anything into equal shares and bear or enjoy them : 
e g. it) A party of men set out on a fortnight’s tour and agreed to go 
share and shore alike in the expenses.— McMoRDiE. ( 2 ) They were 
to go equal shares in the booty — L'Estrange. 

Go aharea ehlletf^ anil Share - # g. Some of the houses of Villiers were 
to go shares with Overreach and Greedy in the plunder of the public. 
—Macaulay. 

Go the length of 4 ^ felt C4 Proceed so far as : e. g. They had 
^mos!t gone the length (/rising in arms, though no of^rtunity had 
occurred of coming to blows.— Scott. 

Go the round *!?« Travel round over and over again : e g. 

He often went the round looking after the soldiers and the fortifications. 
n?i: 4et ^rlu ’m Do the same thing over and over again : #. g. 

He might be compared to the convict of a tieadmill, going the same 
doll round of incessant toil — Prescott 

Go the round of ( ceta ii 'e n i m aw ) 4ce 4ce «Btfii« ifefl Be circulated 
among the different members of : g*. In spite of the stories which have 

lately gone the round q^the European press as to Russian mobilisation 
nn the frontier of Roumania, it is probable that Russia will no longer 
pursue the policy of tearing off bits of Turkey.— English Magazine. 

Go the round of the world >F#l’Jpnit Circulate through- 
out the world : e. g. The news of the defeat of Napolean soon went 
the round of the world, 

Go the wey of ( C¥ts| fnpi ^ 4Htl« ) Wl ; ( ) wW 

4^ Act according to . follow the polity of : #. g. His main 
ol^ect, so report has it, is to embroil Hatnbullah somewhere either with 
the British or with his own subjects if the Amir declines to go the way 
of the Mullahs.— The Pioneer. 

GotttewsjdfellileehtflC4V5ie<rf««lt4tf«ll, «N>f *tM«l Diet #. 

His former reUuner had gOKo the way of aU fieshe-^lSMQUs» 

Magazine. 
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Go tbe w*7 of All the eerth «rt« foil Die. 

Go the whole hog [ Colloquial ] m ; cet^ ^e Jpl^icn ^ ; 

Go to the fullest extent ; commit one’s self to 
anything unreservedly ; do a thing thoroughly or completely ; go the 
whole way. Hence the expression whole-hogger, one who will see the 
thing through to tbe bitter end, and "damn the consequences* At the 
time of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's great agitation on behalf of Protection 
( 1903 1 those who advMated complete tariff of protective duties 
regardless of possible "reciprocity" were called the whole-hoggers : e. g. 
Since we inttMuced the railroads, if we don't go ahead it's a pity ; we 
never fairly knew what going the whole hog was till then.-— H ali* 
BURTON. . [ extent. 

Oo the whole length ort •ifpi ; c»n TH Go to the utmost 

Go through ( ; cwr tFfilfl ’ttSfl Pase through to 

the other side : e, g. He went through the wire fence. ( cePi PRPI ) 
tftegj Go all over : e, g. The police went through the house to 
look for the stolen property. Pass through ; e. 7. The 

book went through many editions. — Smiles. tFUl Pass ; e. g. (it 

After he had been at the castle, he declared that he would not go 

through another such month for all the world — Macaulay. (2) He 
went through his part better than he had expected —M acaulay. JprtW 
♦^1 Finish : e. Vidyasagar went through his course of study in a 
much shorter time than the generality of students. 

Go.tfarougli Are and water aw wtacsi c?e«l n ac*i 

^ creal CPi ' ^1 Run any risk for the accomplish- 

ment of the object. The reference is to the ordeals of fire and water 
which were common methods of trial 'n Anglo-Saxon times : e. g. 
I will go through fire and water to help her out of the difficulty. 

Go through the mill wtJiMtW? CjHceril ^ ^ Experi- 

ence the suffering or discipline necessary to bring one to a certain 
degree of knowledge or skill, or to a certain mental state. 

Go through thick and thin at«rtfWl finrt atwl Risk any 

danger > overcome all obstacles or impediments : e. g, "It is not to be 
done by fits and starts ; gird, up your loins, go through thick and thin, 
and make or mar the job," 

Go through with c¥t*i ■*Mi cia *rfrti ,* ’TTiwf 

>r)|t<l 1 Wf^ cstal Continue doing a thing till its completion ; execute 
or perform thoroughly ■- e.g, I felt 1 should never settle to anything 
with resolution enough to go through with it — Dkfob. 

Go to ! |CVltt ’tta. ^ fa (A curtailed oath ; short for 'go to the devil ') ; 
Go away : a, g, "Go to", replied his brethren, if no man is using thee 
des|titefully, why callest thou to us Havbll. 

(3) Cassius : 1 (ami abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Brutus t Goto you are not, Cassius.— ^HAKSsraAna. 
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Qo to ( fVgl ^ Move to ; proceed to j approach : 

#. To the play he was resolved to go in defiance of the threats of 
his medical attendant.—WARRBN. ( c¥tH fVf ) ♦rtW Wl Extend 
as far as • lead to : e. g. The bordet shall go down to Jordan. — Biblb. 

^1% Jivicsra fiwife Pass to • descend to : 

e, /. The property must go to the male representative of his family in 
default of his own direct heirs. — Arnold. ( fffpS ) 

^ Apply one*s self to ; undertake : #. /. Seeing himself confronted 
by so many, like a resolute orator, he went not to denial, but to justify 
his cruel falsehood. — S idney. 

Qo to all lengths ^ WHRf apj Use extreme efforts : 

e, g, I am prepared to go to all lengths to establish my title. 

Gk> to Bath ( Colloquial^ Become a beggar : r g*. ''Go to 

Bath said the Baron.— Bark \m. ^ Get away. Also ^Itcar W 

sfl Don’t talk nonsense •— the full expression being "There, go to 
Bath with you.** 

to bed VRi Lie down to rest : e. g, (i) If you wish to be stout and 
stnmg, ^et up at five, go to bed at nine,&c.—- -Sircar and Lethbridge. 
( 2 J Thou shouldstgo to bed and sleep off the fatigue of to-day, since to- 
morrow will bring work for itself — Sro tt. 

Jone»»» looker « nmnm f^iPwr Wl Be dead and 

buried in the sea • be thrown overboard •— '‘Davy Jones” being 
a sailor's term for the sea-devil, and "Davy Jone’s locker’* for the 
^ean > o g I tell thee. Jack, thou'rt free ; leastways^ if we got to 
Jamaica without going to Davy fones^s locker, — Sala. 

Qo to extremoB ( or extremities ) m Wl, emftror 

^ ^ Go too far • have recourse to extreme 

measures : e.g If the marriage negotiations are broken off, his father 
would go to extremiUes to force him and his sister into other extre- 
mities.— Carlyle. 

Go to heaven VTl Die. 

Qo to hell f ^ ^ Off with you J go to the devil ! 

•Go to Jerioho [ Colloquial ] CVlH t^PI IPR ¥111. jpnil >««« Go 

to a remote place ; go away Used humorously ; [The expression is 
taken from the Bible, wherein Jericho is described as an ancient city 
on the coast of the Dead Sea j : g. 

Mrs. Jones was rather cross, she made a little noise ; 

She said she “did not like to wait on little vulgar boys.” 

She with her apron wiped the plates, and as ^ rubbed the deaf. 

Said, ‘T might go to Jericho, and fetch the beer myself.”— 

Barham. 

Go to low WtkV *M*1 ; cktWtRt Wlfl Institute legal proceedings % 

refer a dispute to judicial decision ; o. g (i) They therefore wnt to 
Uw, and a cunning tnonkey was to decide their cause.— Tan Royai. 
RnADtas ( 2 ) But people who go voluntarily to low may be allowed to 
labour under some temporery irritation and anxiety.— DtennNS. 
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Gotologgwhflftdmitfl^ t F«Ilo«it : come to blows 

He was such a bad>tempered fellow that he would easily go to hggtr~ 
heads with most of his neighbours. [ ^. at loggerheads ]. 

Go-to- meeting {Colloquial] VHfCin tSwfe 

^ C«tt^ t «ai«Ci|tfTO Good and fit for public.use ; decent ; 

one’s best | respectable ; — used of clothes, &c. :e. g. (i) Catch him with 
his go-to*meet%ri clothes on a-rubbin' again ( against ] their nasty 
greasy axles, like a tarry nigger —Haliburton. (2) Tom [ was ] 
equipped in his go^to meeting roof [ hat ], as his friend called it.— 
Hughes, [ treatment. 

Oo- to-meeting behaTioor ^*n( srtt One’s best conduct or 

Go to naught ^1t Prove abortive or unavailing [ Colloquial ]. 

Qo to one*B heart ( or the heart of ) Cut to the 

quick • affect deeply : e. g. It went to the heart o/tiitte brave men to 
abandon any of thetr fellow-sufferers. — Kaye. 

Go to one’along aooount cnt^Mfirs Go to the next world, where 
an account must be rendered of the actions, good or bad, done in this 
world ; die. 

Go to pie ‘*11^ ^ <ac»rmCT1 ^ Get unstated 

or disordered the word “pie” is used in typography to signify 'mixed 
or unsorted type’ : e. g. Your military ranked arrangements [ are ] 
going ail rapidly to pie. — Carlyle. 

Go to pieces ^ ^ Be dismembered ; break up entirely : e. g. 

Two fine vessels had gone to pieces on the rocks of Ceuta. — Macaulay. 

Go to pigs and Whietles [ Cotl. quial ] isfsm Go to rack and 

ruin; be utterly ruined: e. g. The concern has gone to pigs and 
whistles . — Sarah Tvtlbr, 

Go to press Be about to print or^ get printed ( said of a news- 

paper ) : e.g. As we were going to press information reached us that 
Queen Victoria was no more. 

Go to prove epiti fwv 711 Help to establish the truth oi : e g. 

This fact goes to prove that he was privy to the murder. 

Go to raok {Colloquial] ♦f^91| ; Plij fell, Iteil Perish j be des- 
troyed : e. g. We fell to talk largely of the want of some persons under- 
standing to look after the business, but all goes to rack — Pepys. 

Qo to raok and ruin {Colloquial] $VIV 11 ll Ifeii Be utterly ruined 
or destroyed : e. g. They are sure to go to rack and ruin if they 
pursue this course. 

Go to sea T^pritcit Proceed, or be taken to, sea, as opposed to lake or 
river : «. g» The vessels had been made of such wretched timber that- 
they were unfit to go to »a.— Macaulay. ^ft^CTI ff% 71*11*1 7H Be- 
come a »ilor : «. g. Of the three brothers, one went to ssa, another' 
to the army, and the third took to agriculture. 
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Go to M6d ^fror *l?1 Become seedy : e. g. The 

aristocrat is the democrat ripe, and gone to * seod, — because both 
parties stand on the one ground of supreme value of praperty, which 
one endeavours to get, and the other to keept — Emerson. 

Go to aixea and sevens [ Colloquial'^ Fall into dis- 

order : e»g» All gues to sixes and sevens^u universal saturnalia 
seems to be proclaimed in my peaceful and orderly family.*— Scott. 

Go to sleep f^nrl Lie down in bed and sleep : #. g*. He inquired 
whether it was consistent with the conduct and character of a gentle- 
man to go to sleep for six and twenty hours at a stretch— Dickens. 

fir&COT slv cvm ^ W Nl ^ Lie inactive 

or dormant like one in sleep ; e. g. It is well known that the whole 
scheme went to sleep for several years. — De Quincby. 

Go to the bad Be ruined- be in bad 

circumstances; c.g. This man seemed to have a prosperous business Jast 

year, but he has gone to the had since.— McMokdie. uftlf 

ijtSYt Go in bad ways ; be a depraved character : e. g. Take care^ if 

you associate with these rascals you are sure to go to the bad. 

Go to the bottom « Wrt Sink. Will 

Be wrecked. 

Go to the oountry— Same as Appeal to the country (which see). 

Go to the devil Be ruined or lest : #. g. Every one has his 

full wing, or goes to the devil his own way.— H azlitt. 

Go to the dogs 55^^ VpQlP Go to ruin : e. g. This young man, by 
associating with depraved characters is fast going to the dogs. 

Go to the ground 'W Decline • be destroyed : e. g. 

The strong survived, the weaker went to the ground, — Emerson. 

Go to the hammer Be sold by auction : e.g. He 

could not pay his debts, and all his chattels went to the hammer. 

Go to the length of GPR ftevi Proceed at tar as : e. g. Finding 

all his persuasions were of no avail, he went to the length of torturing 
the man to extort a confession. 

Go to Uie making of ( frp ) fotl Form the 

constituent parts of : e. g. His genius and nature had none of the 
elements which ^0 o/a born chief of Parliament. — 

Harrison. ^ 

Go to tho right about bjiwfl Go one’s way : e, g. He can go to the 
fight about if it does not suit his convenience. 

Go to the root ^ Reach or extend as far as the source or 

origin : €. g. This cure is far from going to tho root of the evil.-- 
Macaulay. 

Go to the well ^erl ; ue tfetll ; feU Be unsuccessful : 

be pushed to extremes : e. g. When the crush begins, the weakest go 
to tho W.//.—ARNOT. 

QotothewlndaW7gfe«1im<tte«l Disappear; vanish: o.g, Atthh 
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all young Fielding's resolution and seir>restraint went to the •wind'a. 

RsADa. 

Go to the world Wl, ^ Be married : e. g. 

Thus goes every one to the world, but 1 — I may sit in a corner, and 
cry, Heigh'ho tor a husband. — Shakbspearb. 

Go to wer ^ dtfg fsrt Be engaged in fight : e. g. The United States 
have at last decided upon going to war with Spain. 

Go to work OtC^T ; ^FtCO »tN1 Engage in business ; apply 

one's self to work ; e, g. The crew went to work in tight earnest. 

<3o to Wreok ?Otrt Be ruined or destroyed ; be smashed 

e.g^. It is a wonder that so flourishing a trade should have gone to 
wreck in a short time. 

Go together <11731 Be associated together: e.g, (i) Famine and 
pestilence go together. ( 2 ) Cheerfulness and good nature go together. 
— Addison. 

Go too Car WV\ To exceed a person's patience. 

Go under fen ; ^nri non Sink e. g. Several big leaks had 

sprung up and the vessel went under, igtit fetH Be ruined. 

Go under the name of ( ) nw fen Be talked of, or 

known, by the name of : e, g. They go under the name of Wahabis. — 
McMoruie, 

Go up 1S*|CH Rise ; ascend : e. g. But they presumed to go up unto 
the hill-top. — Bible. non Get to a higher elevation 

from a lower : e. g. He has gone up to Delhi. PlfClJ non Approach • 

e. g. The boy went up to the tea ler's desk to say his lesson, 

Get higher; ( said of price, ficc. ) e.g. The men's wages went ip 
twenty per cent. — Smiles. 

Go up and down nalTn Ascend and descend - e.g. He went 
up and down the ladder. ^TtT®: notl Ttfl 7n ; 47 ft7$ 

non Go here and there : go from one person to an- 
other: e.g-, <0 He gMs and down the country in search of fresh 
recruits. ( 3 ) Thou shalt not go up end down as a tale-bearer among 
thy people.— Bible. 

Go up to ( CTtl tTf? ) ^ Ascend to i e. g. See how the kite goe^ 

up to the sky ! (CTFI ftTP n TtfMO) fJlTtfe Go quite close to j 
approach : e. g. She then went up to the Magistrate and presented 
her petition. 

upon ( CTtf ) n^illCTl OTI n Trtr 7n Proceed or act according to 
e. g. In his whole argument, he went upon the assumption that his 
client was perfectly innocent.— M cMordib. 

3o wall fcin fan, nw ant Prosper : e. g. Since the entertainment of the 
new manager the business has been going well. 

^wollwitk (Ttnw) ^ fwt ^ Faf* happily or 

^osperouriy with : #a g* Pot some time everything we^t well with the 
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man, and then the tables turned against him. ( 

tlwi, fwn ; 'Utl Agree with ; suit : e. g. In harmonising 

colour, yellow gots weti with purple.— McMorois. 

Qo Whistle [ Shahespeare ] e[«i:«ttra Go to the deuce. 

Oo With ( TWte ) >JCTr ttetl Accompany : e.g. I told him to go with 
me to the place. ( fell Agree with | concur with : 
e.g. My brother is sure to go with me in this matter, ( Cftf 1^> 

itC# Itn 711 Be pregnant with : e. g. The fruit she goes with, 1 pray 
that it good time and life may find. — S hakispeare. 

Go with e run INeuticel"] (UtftOTl Ttft) f1 alfi>9l <lC71tCl fjw&l 

C?ei1 Let go entirely, instead of slackening it gradually ( said of 
a rope ). This is a seaman’s phrase. 

Go witit dhild TH Be pregnant : «. g. Your sister has gone 

with child, and it will not be safe to remove her now. 

Go with the stresm cm® <11 cw® oreil, win ^rwi ic® flit 

iriwcfl ormif^ CTif Tttir Cltf cion n nt Act with the majority 

without any attempt to think or act independently : e. g. Men like 
Alexander or Napolean seldom go wtth the stream. 

Go without { CTtf ^ CTtf fTf ft ♦fttn W Rc' 

main destitute of •. e. g. A poor man has to go without many things 
which a rich man regards as almost necessaries of life.— McMoruib. 

Go without aaying *(1 ifmare if^c® *ltl1 Iti, Be a self>cvident 

fact : e. g. That such accusations were not only utterly false but were 
beneath contempt, goer without soytng.— English Magazine. 

Go wrongfimo Iton, ^ ■*1*1 HI Take a wrong road or direction ; stray, 
fmi F»I1. f«11 Depart from virtue. Clll*l ®1»l fl, CH*I H 

l^lt 771i*t f611 ; nffiTl fan Be out of order ; take a course that is 
other than the proper one ; be injurious or detrimental ; e.g. Mistress 
says when all things go wrong with us, we most believe that God is 
doing the very best.— Mrs. Beecher Stow e. 

Goat house A place for keeping goats. ClVtTl Brothel [ ohs, ). 

God bless (or save) Oie msjrk l1 itTT An 

ironical exclamation of astonishment or scorn. [ The phrase is derived 
from the usage of archery ] : r. g. 1 saw the wound ; I saw it with 
my eyes — God save the mark .'—here on his manly breast.— Shakes* 

FBARE. [ ilCVl lie? Ill I 

God oures and the dootw gets ttie oredit [ Proverb } ffi ttitf 

God ibrbid Wh fl 77^ May God prevent such a calamity : e.g. God fo*" 
bid, that we should e>’er again be subjected to tyranny |— Macaulay. 

God help him ®f!C7 17l 7f7 An exclamation of extreme pity •<* 
commiseration : e g. He has fallen on evil times j Cod help hiw • 
may he soon get out of the difficulty unscathed. 

Go d helps toose that holp themsaiyes [ Proverb \ itftit Tieg 479 ^ 
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Qod luiow* *tiipntiirtCT*i ^ cwi n fifis'e n^ail 

VPVPI 1!^ *ltrv ) God alone is aware, or God alone can 

say ( said of uncertain evdhts ) : e. if. God knows when I shall see my 

hosband again. ^ -dtiW ^ ^ »in3F ) 

I call (lod to witness (said of real facts) : t. g, God knows, I am in* 
nocentjof the cnarge. 

Ood aav^ the mark— See Qod blesa the mark. 

QPbd tempwa the wind to the shorn lamb eRtcni ^ erint^ ; 

^ It is God’s mercy that lightens the weight of 

misfortunes of the ^eak : #• g‘. We must only bear it with such fortitude 
as God will ifive us. We are told that He tempers the wtnd to the 
shorn lamb. — TkOLLOPE. 

Gtod’s aora >Rtft-CWir, Burial ground. [ So called^ because the 

Christians believe that on the day of Resurrection, the dea^d will rise 
from their graves like a crop of corn from the acres when seed has been 
sown ] : e. g. As her eye roamed from sea to land it fell upon the little 
church immediately beneath her, into whose God's acre the footpath 
descended. — J. Payn. 

Gk>d’s ape A born fool : e. g. All but God*s apes will at 

once understand such easy things. 

Gk>d’s field — Same as God’s acre ( q. v , ). 

God’s truth A thing or statement absolutely true. 

Going forth Outlet • way of exit. ^ Limit ; bor- 

der ; e. g. Every going forth of ^^e sanctuary. — B iblk. 

Goings on [ Bible J WtRr«l, Behaviour. 

Goings out [ Bible ] The utmost extremity or limit : e. g. 

The border shall go down to Jordan, and the goings out of it shall be at 
the Salt Sea. — Biblk. 3R«I Departures ^ or journeys ; e, g. 

And Moses wrote their goings out accord! ig to their journeys.— B iblb. 

Gold end ^ A fragment of broken gold or jewelry. 

Gold-end man ^ OFSI A buyer of old gold or jewelry. 

A goldsmith’s apprentice. fkcwm An 

itinerant jeweller , e, g I know him not ^ he looks like sl gold-end man* 
— Bbn Jonson, 

Gold key ^<5J[0pe1— A ke> ^dc of gold— the badge 
of a chamberlain : e. g. Hardly will that gold key protect you from 
maltreatment . — Cole k ioge . 

Gold pturse of Spain-*- Andalusia, — so called because it is the city from 
which Spain derives its chief wealth. [ a thread of silk. 

Gold thread WfiflRrt A thread formed by twisting flatted gold over 
Golden age ; ct Ttc»i fiw The 

sge of primeval simplicity and purity of manners in rural employments : 

y. He regrets that his lot was not cast in that golden age^ when the 
^unan race oad no protection against the cold but the skins of wild 

28 
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beasts, no screen from the sun but a cavern, — M acaulay. 

The b^t age : e. g. Elizabeth's reign is said to have been the golden, 
ago of English literature. 

(The) Golden bowl is broken 9^ ^ Is dead. [The expression is taken 
from the Bible» wherein the text, runs* — **Or over the silver cord is 
Xoos^d^ot the golden bowl be brokin^OT the pitchtT be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was ; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it." 1 : e. g. And thus they go on from year to year^ until the golden 
bowl is broken. — Haggard 

Golden cslf W The idol sat up by Aaron on 

Sinai during the absence of Moses, or those erected by Jeroboam at 
Bethel and Dan. Local tradition has it that Aaron's golden calf is buried 
in Rook's Hill, Lavant. near Chichester. [Hence] worship of Mammon 
or wealth • wealth, money : e (i) We all worship the golden calf , — 
Brewer, (a) The bourgeois mind is instantly prostrated before the 
golde^i calf oi commercfal prosperity. — W, Black. 

Golden fleeoe — (In Greek mytholog}'), the fleece of the ram Chrj^somal* 
lus. the recovery of which was the object of the famous expedition of 
the Argonauts — it gave its name to a celebrated order of knighthood in 
Austria and Spain, founded in 1429. 

Golden grease [ Slang ] Bribe. 

Golden legend A celebrated me- 

dieval collection of the lives of the greater saints, the work of Jacobus 
de Vorgaine ( 1230—98 ). 

Golden mean The way of wisdom 

and safety between extremes ; sufficiency without excess ; moderation : 
e.g, Angels guard him in the golden meuw. — Pope. 

Golden ointment t1 Eye salve. 

Golden opinions Admiration ; regard ; good esteem : e g, 

I have bought opinions of all sorts of people. — Shakespeare. 

Golden opportuni^ i ; ^rtUfar Highly favourable chance 
or occasion : e, g. He had now a golden opportunity before him of 
making a name for himself. 

Golden rose m\iH A rose formed of wrought gold, and blessed by 

the Pope in person on the fourth Sunday in Lent, usually presented to 
some Catholic prince. 

Gk>lden role fs^pt The best t ule. It is fa) in morals, the 

precept.— "Do unto others as you would be done by," cf, 

"Be you to others kind and true, 

As you would others be to you." 

fh) In arithmetic, The Rule of Three so called on account 

of its practical importance. 

Golden shower ; 99 A bribe ; money. The allusion is to the 

classic tale of Zeus and Danm. [ "diggings"* 

(The) Golden State cw California \ so called from Ita^old 
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Golden wedding When the married couple 

have lived together lor fifty years t*tey celebrate by festivities what is 
called their golden wedding on the fiftieth anniversary of dheir marriage 
day, and receive from their friends, or give to their retainers, golden 
presents. In the same way. they celebrate their silver wedding on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage day, and their diamond 
wedding on the sixtieth anniversary. 

Qombeen man A village usurer : a money-lender. (The word 

is of Irish extraction ] : a. g. They suppose that the tenants can have 
no other supply of capital than from gombeenman . — Egmont Hake. 

(A) Gone oase [ Colloquial ] ftw Something that'is lost or 

ruined, or passed beyond help ; a hopeless thing or person : e. g. When 
officers are once determined to ride a man down, it is « gone case with 
him. — Dana. 

(A) Gone ooon [ Slang ] ^ ^ fiRrtcg 

One whose case is hopeless • one utterly lost or ruined : e.g. If you start 
in any business with an empty pocket, you are a gone coon — Rkadb. 

Gone to Davy Jonea*a lopker vTifn vl mifWOT fsrfw 

Dead and buried in the sea ; thrown overboard. 

Gone to the dOFll Gone to ruin. The Devil and St. Dunstan 

was the sign of a public house. No. 2 Fleet Street, at one time much 
frequented by lawyers ; but the phrase dales at least from the 15th 
century Mystery Plays. 

Gone on [ Slan^^ ] ( T® Entirely given up to. 

Gone to grass Dead (with grass growing over the dead), (fSit) 

Knocked down in a pugilistic encounter. Got discharged 

by the employer ( as a horse sent to grass when unfit for work )• 

Gone up ^ Put out of the way, 

hanged, or otherwise got rid of. [In Denver (America) unruly citizens 
arc summarily hung on a cotton tree, and when any question is asked 
about them, the answer is briefly given : ‘‘Gone up*'— 1. r., gone up 
the cotton tree, or suspended from one of its branches. — Brewer ]. 

Good breeding ^ A polite education • 

polite or polished manners, formed by education. 

Good cheap ^9^ ^ Good bargain ; reasonably cheap. 

Good cheer CSW That ^ promotes good spirits 

or gaiety ; excellent provisions : g* A bravo, a swash*buckler, one 
that for money and good chnr will follow any man to defend him ; but 
if any danger come, he runs away the first, and leaves him in the 
lurch.— Florio. 1J5 iftWW A great rejoicing : r. g. ^'Courage, 

comrades**, he cried, as he flung his heavy burden on the ground. 
**We shall not die before our day. and while we have life we must eat 
and drink. Better a full sorrow than a fasting.” So they ate and drank, 
and made good ^Arrr.— H avelu 

Good oozapanloa makes a good oompany [Proverb] ’(vicf f 
< A) Oood ooer may hare an ill oalf [Proverb} ffvtcri KjC fi 1 
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Good day ’ffw A common salutation, a contraction of *I 

wish 3 rou a go 9 d day.' (This salutation is made at parting during day- 
time]. 

Good dMl WfiW t l Large quantity > e. g. In these rooms Goldsmith 
produced a good d'eo/ of miscellaneous writing— pamphlets, compila- 
tions, and what not.— B lack. To a large extent : e, g. 

But the premier's hands were a good deal tied by circumstances. 
—Trollop*. 

(A) Good draw ft A first rate attraction : e. g. Performing 

elephants are always a good draw at circus.— Brbwer, 
ort ^ atfifgl ^ ^ «nit« ^ Drawn game or the result of 

drawing lots &c. 

Good event or Good evening A salutation on 

meeting or parting in the evening. [ efftv V*! ^ I 

(A) Good example is better than a precept [ Proverb ] ^*(cirl 

Good IhUow ; uitfOf CVltV A person of companionable qualities, a 
jolly or boon companion • a reveller. 

Good fellow^p JPltefJSTOl ; Love of society ; 

trustWOTthiness • kind behaviour ; e. /. There’s neither honesty, man- 
hood, not good fellowship inthee.— Sharbspkarb. 

Good folk, at Good people [Collofuial'] Fairies, brownies, pixies, 
&C., of whom it is test to speak respectfully. 

Good for ( a sum ) up^ftOf ipfif Having pecuniary ability to pay off ( an 
amount ) '■ e. g, A nice, quiet, tidy little luncn they had, just the same 
as in a good house of their own. By and by 1 bring in the bill, and- 
wonder what they ate good for. — English Magazine. 

Good for anything IPRI 'StVS Ready for any kind of work. 

Good for nothing CVt^ ,• Of no worth or value ; worth- 

less ; e. g. Corvisart candidly agreed with me, that ail your filthy 
mixtures are good for no^/it/tg.— M emoirs of Napoleon. 

(A) Good for nothing iStfnflV Vltv An idle, worthless person : 

e. g. My father always said 1 was born to be a « good for nothing , — 
Lyttok. 

GKXfd form [CoUofuial] ritvtfvv <tpn According to good social 

usage, ftlltt?, WW! Good conduct or manners '.eg. It is not good 
form to smoke in the presence of a lady. — Webstar. 

Good Friday A fast, in memory of Christ's 

sufferings, kept on the Friday of passion-week. 

Good graoea viym. aPIVSl, t^3l^ ; Favour ; friendship : e. g. 

You seem to be at present in the good graces of the lady. 

Good graolpnt f or Good heaven* ! frmtv ’iPrj— ctw* ffil I ffil ! An 
exclamation of surprise : e.g. «i) “Twenty years ! Good gracious 
papa, 1 shall be six<and thirty, so frightfully old to talk about 
anything English Magazins. ( 2 } Sir H. Steele broke in loudly. 
**Gcod heavens I well, he is an extraordinary man."— lUtAna. 
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Good luukd ttl (CVH:1%«C«} fprv Very skilfal or dexterous in : t, g, (i) 
The doctor was a good hand at operations of tuoaour. ( 2 ) Th^ could 
not do wnthout him, as he was the test hand at a story in the house* 
hold. — iRViito. 

< 3 ood heavena !->See Good gmotocw I 

Good Homer eometimea nods [Prtperb] fai G ; 

"We are all apt to make mistakes sometimes." [rf, Mui Is 

Usbla to err]. 

(A) Good hoase 

In theatrical language, a large audience. 

Good bumoor StS wets A cheerful or pleasant temper or state 

of mind } —from the old idea that temper depended on the humours of 
the body. 

<A) Good Jaok makes s good Jill [Proorri] nfe ste 

9 ; '9^ ere vie en a good husband makes a good wife ; a 

good master makes a good servant. 

Good lady ; *tft Mistress of a house; wife ; — the word "lady" beiog 
a title applied to the wives of knights and all degrees above them. 

(A) Good laadiau [Nautical] "eMf?**! Ttw « The 

discovery of the land at the time and place expected. 

(A) Good marksman may miss [Proverb] wta cntcvtts ^ 
iRfirapr;’ « 

Good man’s oroft ■irstw^ ff % ^lfiRtiltc< Tricar ^^ajlco w aw 

A strip of ground, or (.orner of a held, once left untilled in 
Scotland to avert the mahce of the devil from the crop. 

Good morning or Good morrow affstata* 7 ^t^FT A salutation 

at meeting in the morning , — sometimes used a' parting also in the 
morning. 

Good morning to ( A salutation to ( a 

person ) in the morning. ( ifW Bidding of parting 
salutation to • parting with : e. g When anything's upon my heart, 
g^i morning to my head ; it's not worth a lemon.— .M. Edoewokth. 

Good name Reputation : «. g. Every one should try his 

best to leave a good name behind. 

Good name is better than riches [Proverb] ir sk’I’sI '»t 9 1 

Good name is better than a golden girdle 9 C*f 9 l <lltf% 

A good reputation is better than money or "purse of gold." 

Good old age ^ -to Very old age • e. g. My grandfather lived to a 
good old age. 

Good Queen Beea— Queen Elizabeth of England. 

(A) Good round sum 951 ttei A Urge sum of money : e. g. 

Three thousand ducats j 'tis a good round fas*,— Shakespeare. 

^A) Gk>od Ssmaritan A philanthropist ; one who attends 
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upon the poor to aid them end give them relief t e,g, I took leave oT 
the SmmaritaH who appointed two diggers to see me out of the 
wood.— R bai^b. 

(The) Good (EOtepherd fkq3li A title 9$ Jesus Christ. 

Good OPOOd i Good success : e.g. I wish you good sptoi 

with all my heart. 

Good take hood doth anrelj opeed {Proverb} mH ^ i 

Good'tom tpni Bsi Timely aid or service. [ change. 

Good value Full worth in ex- 

Good wares make goiok marketo [ Proverb ] rit<i «t>r COT <lfiia1cee 

Good will m Favour ; kindness, rivfuertl Right intention. 

Good-Will Benevolence | well wishing : e. g. *' Doubt 

not my good-vtill,” said Athene, w hen he had finished} that is 
assured thee.”— Havbll. The custom of any trade or 

business ; the tendency or incUnation of persons, old customers and 
others, to resort to an established place of business : *. g. The gvsi- 
•mill of a trade is nothing more than the protubility that the old cus- 
tomers will resort to the old place. — Lord Eldon, 

Good wiae needs no buah [ Proverb ] uW '•I'Sjptonr 

wt eitvtv (31 ^ J "CRI ^tlCSR A good article will 

make itself known without being advertised : If it be true that 

good wiMo needs no bush, ’tis true that a good play needs no epilogue* 
— Shakespeare. 

Good word Commendation ; favourable account. 

(3ood wwds without deeds ere rushes and reeds [ Proverb ] 

Wll *01. ^ I 

Goody-goody [ Colloquial ] CE 7(^«r5l ifVW *t1t ^ 

; fsiiyiRT? *1^ nvm Mawkishly good ; weakly 

benevolent or pious ; exhibiting goodness with silliness : e, g. If I find 
out the people, I am quite clever enough to play a goody-goody part, if 
that suits them.— J. M’Carthy. 

Goose month Sffutt EFl The lying.in*month for women. 

(T he) G oose that lays the golden eggs 

sffsFl Lucky source of great wealth or income. [The expression is taken 
from a story in /Esop’s Fables] : e. g. This affectionate anxiety was 
partly due to a certain apprehen«on the dd gentleman experienced 
when the goose that laid the golden eggs for mm was out of sight. — 
J. Payn. 

Gooseberry-pioker ( Colloquial ] f sufinjictu Tfip® WWil 

A third person who accompanies a pair of lovers for pro- 
priety ; e, g. What do I care for old Thresher 7 I brought Thresher 
at a goosebtrry-fieier.—BAKitto Gould. 

Govdlan knot— bee under Out ths Gordian knot. 
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QO 0 palOfwMltl& <4 ann->4l(^ The hypotheses 

tnst weakh is the fcreat end and aim of man, the one thing neediul. 

OoepeL truth CWt^FJ, Fact related in the Gospel or Bible. : 

tf. g. She is so credulous that she takes your words as gospel truth, 

QowcmuBMtt men tfev ^mlflpil Convicts. 

Qmb bee OFH 4^ 1(C*T ^ At fairs, a grab or box holding 

small articles which are to be drawn, without being seen on payment m 
a small sum \Colt»quiaI\. ^ 

Grab game [ Colloquial ] evt^ f%g ^Flt^t Theft committed by 

grabbing or snatching a purse or other piece of property. 

Qraoe <mp vftTtttcg «tl C4 «ttci ^ *ltn Wt A cup or vessel 

in which health Is drunk after grace. «lt<ft4tcg ’tOt sfltT *rt5f 

A health drunk after grace has been said : e. g. The graca cup follows 
to his sovereign’s health. — K ing. 

Oraoe drink *rw ( ’tl uimgCTt *nj ) ^ *tm 

A drink taken on rising from the table ; a grace cup : e. g. To [Queen 

Margaret of Scotland] we owe the custom of the grt^ct drink, she 

having established it as a rule at her table, that whosoever staid till 
grace was said was rewarded with a bumper. — ENCYCLOPiEDiA 
Britannica. 

Grace stroke C5t^ ^ erW; £»nc»!t5; fanrt The finishing 

Stroke or touch ; coup de grace. [ surprise, pity, &c« 

GraoiouB me I ‘i[1 wipPT An exclamation of 

Qrain ooloure Dyes made from the coccus or kermes 

insect. 

(A) Qrain of allowance itlt9 ita it A small allowance, em 
H A slight indulgence or latitude. 

(The) Qrand climaoterio M 4^15 iTfreW 

ifarei fJjClfro ltC7 The sixty-third ye*, r, supposed to be a critical 
period for man’s life : g. Our old friend was even now balancing on 
the brink of an eventful plunge [marriage-proposal], which, if not made 
before the grand climacteric, it is generally thought advisable to post* 
pone "sine die/’— Melville. 

Grand duke afl ituti IW 

A sovereign duke, inferior in rank to a king tfPOltli In Russia, 

a son of the Cxar. try Utihl <1I4F 'SPftl C*!b 1 1 i.c great horned>owl. 

Grand Jury— A {ury of not less than twelve nor generadly more than 
twenty«tmee, udiose duty it is to examine into accusations against per- 
sons charged with crime, and if they see just cause, then to find IhUs of 
indictment against them, to be presented to the court. 

Q»nd laroany f^F»itc« J ^ ^ ^ ¥111 

¥^(ltl (In England), the offence of stealing property of the value of one 
shilling or more. 

(The) Grand old Man of ladin—Oadabhai N»orojI, the father of 
Indian Nationalism. . ( kish council of state. 

(3raiid Vlaiar yry i t Cfri ^lltl lH The chief member or head of the Tor- 
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(The) Granite city— Aberdeen. 

Grant to (TWC^) Bestow or confer on ; concede to • 

e» ff. Every other author may aspire to praise ; the lexicographer 
can only hope to escape reproach, a^d even this negative recompense 
has been >et granted to very few.— Johnson. 

Grapes are sour when they cannot bo had c^l wM1 cuSl 

sni lit Ctreirt i (The allusion is to the fable of 

the Fox and the grapes). 

Grapple with ( cwU{ fVf ^ tWjs ) ^“5 

^ W Enter into contest with, resolutely and 

courageously : e, g. If you gf apple with your difficulties manfully, 
you are sure to overcome them. 

Grup allt lose all [Proverb'] cartes 1 

Grasp at Catch at ; try to seize : e. g. (i) Alexander grasp- 

ed or universal empire. — Webster. (2) So endless and exorbitant 
are the desires of men, that they will be grasping at all — Swift. 

Grasp the nettle Face a difficulty 

resolutely, 

(A) Grass hand-— A compositor who fills a temporary vacancy. 

Grass lamb A lamb suck- 

led by a dam running on pasture land and giving rich milk. 

Grass widow Formerly, an unmarried woman who 'las had 

a child , but now, a wife temporarily separated from her hu .band , — 
often also a woman who has been divorced, or deserted by her bus* 
band /. g. A grass wtdow hnds herself in need of consolation for the 
cruel absence of her liege lord. — Hnc^lisu Magazine. 

Grateful for ( ftlpl ) Fhankfu! for : e. g. I ought to be 

very grateful for the blessings I enjoy — D ic kens. 

Grateful to { ▼Rnrs ) fsRf? Thankful to - eg. I am grateful to 
you for your kindness. ( OftJt f%p 

^ iSlfST# Pleasing to ; gratifying to j agreeable to : *. g. She fur- 
nished her guest with food grAcful to the palate.— WEBSTaa. 

Oratifying to ( ^ Pleasing to ; agreeable 

to : e. g. The gentleman that 1 refer to was presented to me in a 
^ manner highly gratifying to my feelings.— DiCKSBS- 
Qratoitotts insult An insult without any reason or cause ; 

one not called for fy circumstances. 

Qray-beard- See Qi^board. 

GHrfty*8 Inn The Inn or mansion of the l,ord Gray. 

Qray maro \CoUoquia(i} vrtn Wife {—usually with the idea of one 
who rules the husband * e. g. It was also quite clear to those who thought 
about things, and watched this little lady, that there may be meaning 
in certain proverbial expressions touching gray mam.— B bsaNT. 
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<The) Qmy in*r« is the better hoMe [Cottofuitl ProverV] 

«(ft The wife rules the husband. [ See Qrey mere ] : t, The 

vulgar proverb, that the gray mare is the better horse, origiiMts, F 
suspect, in the preference generally given to the gray mares of lenders 
•ver the finest coach-horses of England .--'Macaulay. 

(The) Gray of the morning The first part of day. near 

sunrise dawn : e. g. And the first gray of the morning 6lled the 
east.— M. Arnold. 

Greeee in the hand ’Rl Corrupt by bribes. 

Grease the palm or fist of <sprt^ Bribe : e, g. It is hardly 

oossible to get anything done in the courts and offices in India with- 
out the palms of the ministerial officers. — A nglo-Ihdiak 

NjSWSPAPttR. 

Grease the wheels ^ ) ele sron Make things run 

smoothly, usually by the application of a little 'grease,' t. e, money. 

Great barkers are no biters iProoerb\ eprtCR >Ttl i 

Great bear The constellation Ursa Major. 

(A) Great card [Colloquial] cQiftN An eminent or prominent person : 
e. g. Captain D , the rard of the regiment, came clanking into 
the porter's lodge to get a glass of water for the dame. — M elville. 

(A) Great ceremony for a small saint [ Proverb ] i 

Great Oham of Literature — Dr. Johnson, so called by Smollett. 

Great Oommoner—i William Pitt (1759-1806). 2. Sir John Barnard. 

Great ory and little wool tPr<, rb] 1 

(A) Great deal ^*ffi|sT‘l ; A considerable amount . r. g. For 

a week past we have had a great dc ' of rain. — S wift. 

To a large extent e. g. She had t great deal too much of her 
lather in her.— D jcken’*^ 

Great fleas have little fleas NOfTCK vtftie atPncKRK R ai No 
matter what our sution in life, we all have some ’’hangers on” : e. g. 
Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 

— Augustus le Morgan. 

(A) Great fortune is a great slavery [Pf' m - 1 ] jpFa "aac^ 1 

Great go f^iafTOfactr l he final- examination for a 

degree at the University of Oxford. 

<A) Great gulf fixed ftciPt *tl factf? A very wide and permanent 

difference ; a tong standing strong cause of separation. [ The expres- 
sion is taken from the Bible 1 r. g. Between him and Mr. C. there 
was a great gulf fixed.^—E, Yates. ^ 

Great gun atpiTa A cannon. [CoHoqutal] ereta VI 4IVIt® Vlw A person of 
great importance : e. g. Time (lew on, and the great guns one Iqr one 
returned— Peel, Graham, Goulbourn, Hardinge, Herrings.— Bsacoks- 
PIBLD. 
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QtmU btad aft [ CMtfui*/} (ewtn ^ ^ A person highly skit, 
lul or dexterous in : r. g. Good is a gr«at hand at talking.'— fiAOOAaot 

<A) Qraaft hit OFfll*! oAaWPrtrt A piece of good luck. 

Oreaft ( or Long ) hundred if Six score. 

(A) Great lion [ CoUoqutal ] A very famous or cons* 

pieuous person muon sought after : r. g. We are grant Eons here, as 
you may imagine.— D israxl!. 

(The) Great majority fs flftWl The dead. 

Cheat many words ilU not purse [Provari] uieitf c*t^ ecf si t 

(The) Great moralist— Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709—84). 

(The) Great gueen passion erif . cm Love : «. g. 

The gallon Jew 

Of mortal hearts thegrMt quaen passion knew.— 

PsTBR PlNDARb. 

(The) Great rebellion ^tsiitcef ftffl <tm flnuR fflCK cf 

The revolt of the Long Parliament against King Charles 1 . 
(1642-1646). 

Great Soott or Soot ' — A mitigated oath indicating surprise, admiration, 
indignation &c., the initial Tetter of the German Goti ( God ) being 
changed into Sc, In England the expression is sometimes humorously 
extended to "Great Scotland Yard }'* 

Cheat shakes [Colloquial] fV A thing of great account, 

something of value ; — usually in the phrase No great shakes. 

Great with— See Be great with 

(The! Great unknown— bir Walter Scott, who published the Wavtrly 
Novels anonymously ( 1771—1832 ). 

(Thei Great unwashed The artizan class. Burke first used the 

expression, but Sir Walter Scott popularised it. [think alike. 

Great wits jump fysf ffWtfl fisgl ’S hr All learned persons 

(The) Great WOTld »r0I fftw Aristocratic society. 

Grecian bend iff*. ftfl A foolish mode of walking with 

a slight bend forward, at one time affected by English ladies (1875) and 
then American and others who fondly thought to imitate ihe pose of a 
figure like the Venus of Milo. 

Greedy after or of (cntf ^F)|1) Having a keen desire 

for ; eager to obtain ; e, g. (i) The man greedy o/gzin. (2) He was 
greedy after power with a greediness all his own. — MACAtU.AY. 

Greedy ( CSR Iwgl ) Having a keen appetite for (food or drink) ; 

very hungry of : e, g. A lion is greedy of his prey. 

(A) Gins*gree man— One whoselb charms, fetishes, &;c.,caQedgrrr>g*’«rr 
on the west coast of Africa, 

Greek calends ( or kalends ) r ipra wwit tn a time which will 
never come from the fact that the Greeks had no calends : [ See At 
Gte Greek calends 1 . e. ad Gracos kalendas ] : 0,g, The London 
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Scboot Board have sintt executed a strategical movement to the rbar^ 
suspending the obnoxious notice for a month, which is the English 
equivalent for the Grtek kalends — Journal of Education. 

areak Ohurah aiiw'iawft IHhrt^ >ra(rtv-f^ The Church of those 
Christians who follow the ancient rite of the East and accept the first 
seven councils, rejecting all later innovations and papal supremacy. 

Qraek omNW Pltvt An upright cross with limbs of equal length — 

the well-known “Cross of St. George" (red on a white ground). The 
Latin cross has the upright one-third longer than the cross-beam. rf. 
Crosses of St. Andrew am St. Patrick. 

Greek Are t|C*r( fWBI ^C*l wa A combustible composition 

which burns under water, the constituents of which are supposed to be 
asphalt, with nitre and sulphur. The invention is ascribed to Callinicos. 
of Heliopolis, A. D. 668, and it was first used by the *Greeks at 
Constantinople. 

Greek gift ifR A treacherous gift . — from Virgil’s “iEneiad.” 

The reference is to the Wooden Horse of Troy. 

Greek kalends —See Greek oalende. 

Greek life ^ e XOTl Sound mind in a sound body. 

Greek trust No trust at all. “Graa fides" was with the Romans 

no faith at all. 

Greek to one CtfR 'SRt? Quite unintelli- 

gible to a person like an unknown language : e. g. Those that under- 
stood him smiled at one another ; but for mine own part, it was Greek 
to mr.— S hakespeare. 

(A) Qreenbag A lawyer. 

Green cheese ^181 *1^ Cheese not yet dried. 

Green crop ▼’Pi A crop used for foorl while in a growing or un- 

ripe state as distinguished from a grain crop, hay crop, root crop, 8rc. 

Green dogs Pl«3[9 Extinct race like the Dodo. 

Green eye, or Green-eyed monster Jealousy. 

Green fellow R sftkc® "tPPR *lfiPFtil ▼Hi HH 

Fallow where land is cleaned by a green crop, as turn;ps. 

(A) Green hsnd [ Colloquial ) ^f8l CSlt^, JnfW HtH 

CH 0»rt¥ ▼tew *1^W1 wtw ▼« A r-iw or simple fellow who is 

easily imposed on, or one who is yet inexperienced in any work, 

(A) Green horn f Colloquial ] Hi ewt^ A raw, inexperienced 

fellow j a sim|Heton. ^ 

Green house flrw wwtCH ch ’iw'Ji Htf ▼UtPf'HCf «W1 ▼fllHtH 

▼* A house in which tender plant* are sheltered from the 

weather, and preserved green during the cold wcathw. 

(The) Green Isle for the Bmereld Isle) Ireland, so called from 

the brilfiant green hue of its grass. 
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Oreen men ^#1 cntW Savages, drigintUy wild men of the woods, 
latterly, American Indians. 

< 3 re 0 Q old age ^ ertv Cheerfulness and vivacity of 

youth even in old age : e. g. His g^een old age seemed to be the result 
of health and benevolence. — Goldsmith. CT ^ 

fWHt^ ^ftC7 Such old age as retains the full cheerfulness and vivacity 
of ; juth : e. g. This shall be the end of thy toils, and death shall 
come softly upon thee where thou dwellest in a green eld age among 
thy happy people.— Havell. 

Green room frofttnni ^Fftsmr The retiring room of play-actors in a 
theatre ; so called because at one time the wails were coloured green 
to relieve the eyes affected by the glare of the stage lights. 

<The) Green Sea — The persian Gulf ; so called from a remarkable strip of 
water of a green colour along the Arabian coast. 

Green aioknesa itcsit^c^nf vnw snstl Chlorosis. 

Greenland man*8 galley The lowest type of profanity 

and vulgarity. 

Greet with ( ^ ^ Salute with . hail with ; e. g. 

She greeted him wiV// a hearty smile. 

Gregorian knights cstf^ Contemptible boasters. 

Gregorian tree ♦fpT ^ The gallows ; so called from three successive 
hangsmen who bore the name of Gregory — from the time of James I 
to 1649. [ size and height. 

Grenadier gaards—The first regiment of foot-guards ; noted for their 

Gretna Green marriages Run-away marri- 

ages ; marriages between eloping couples, on the cis sids of Scotland, 
where strict formalities were not required to be observed. 

(A) Grey beard ^ ^ ^rtvn An earthen or stone jar of a large 

size. An old man. 

(The) Grey mare is the better horse IProverb] nt>rtc« 

The woman is paramount. [ It is said that a man wished to 
buy a horse, but hig wife took a fancy to a grey mare, and so perti- 
naciously insisted that the gre> mare was the better horse that the man 
was obliged to yield the point.— Brewer ]. 

Orieye ftt, for, or over ( ftfp ) ar» 5 :Pr 5 »nr« Be in pain of 
mind on account of (some evil) e y. (u The maidens gritvtd them* 
selves my cjncern.--Cowp*R. (2) I deeply grieved for such an end 
of his career, in which he had in various ways shed a lustre upon 
iournelism.— Knight. (3) But he deeply grieved over his own stum- 
bling.— Trollope. 

'Qrlmm*s Lev — a law discovered by the German philosopher Jacob. L* 
Grimm, to .bow how the mute consonants interchange as correspond* 
ing words occur in different branches of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages. By aplilytng this law pater is changed into father, 

’Grin and bear cfWf *t ^ iffinrt Endure, or put 
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up with, without complaininf; where resistance is hopeless : e. g. You 
have made a fool of me for twenty years, and I have been obliged to 
grin and bear it.— Hagoard. 

Orin like » Oheshire oet [Collaquiall ^ Smile 

by setting the teeth together and withdrawing the lips so as to show 
the gums ; — Cheshire cats are proverbially notab^le for grinning. [ See 
Oheablre oats] : e. g. I made a pun the other day and palmed it 
upon Holcroft, who grinned like a Cheshire ra^.— L amb. 

arind an axe [Colloquial] wfinrt »rOT1 Derive some pet- 

sonal interest or profit at the cost of another ; get one's ulterior motive 
served by plausible artifices. 

Gflnd down Oppress heavily : Dwarka 

Nath Miner took up the cause of such ryots as were being ground 
down by their Zemindars. 

Grind for [Slang] ( cat*! fvfl ) aw atfrl ata>re^tnf nfanR ^ anij Study 

or work hard for : e. g. There is a pension looming ever so far ahead 
which I must go back and grind /or, — English Magazink. 

Grind one*a teeth { Colloquial ] WCV ack ^ Strike the teeth 
together ( generally in wrath ) : e. g. The man was highly enraged at 
her rude behaviour and began to grind hts teeth. 

Grind the Ihoe of ( ▼Ww ) ^ ’Wl Tyrannise over : 

e. g. What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces and grind 
the faces e/the poor. — B iblz. 

Grinding frame 4ll5^ta ai A cotton spinning machine. 

Gripe penny !, ^*1*1 A miser ; a niggard. 

Groan under or beneath (cet^ fnpl 5lc*t) Ytl. (cel^ 

fsTTliPI GTlcet^ Be deeply afflicted w'th, or pained under : r.^. 
(I) The people were groaning under the ty'annical rule of the despot. 
(2) Then must we those who groan beneath the weight, 

Of age, disease, or want, commiserate. — Denham. 

Groaning Ohair— A rustic name for a chair in which a woman sits to 
receive congratulations after her confinement. 

Grog’bloasom [ Colloquial ] 

^ A redness of the nose due to drinking ; a red pimple growing on 
the nose of a drunkard. 

Grope alter, for ( can fVff 1 ^tciici '•WUFtCt H C^t91 Search or 

attempt to 6nd (something) in darkness or obscurity. 

Grope in the dark Try to find anything by feeling in the 

dark : e. g They were seeking after God like men groping in the 
darA.— G oldbn Dbrds. 

Grope one’s way *W IW ’rt Search for one’s way by 

feeling in the dark just like a man who is blind of both eyes : e. g. 
He shut them out and they groped their toa^ into the street again.— 
Dickens. [weighted line without a float 

Ground angling ftvrtl fen ( 91 ft* 7*t» ) nil 9Wl Angling with a. 
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Ofound bailiff itPn vyf A superintendent of mines. 

'Ground bait i|tf ^ Bits of bread, boiled bariey, or wormi^ &c.. 
thrown into the water to collect Bsh. 

GfOOBdioe tPTSOI 01 «ICat WCH Ice formed at the bottom of a body of 
water before it forms on the sur&ee. 

Ground plot CT ^j[pni iMl iflriT fifths The ground upon which any struc- 
ture is erected. [ Hence ] Basis or foundation. ^ Pwwn 

^ OfCan ^3)1 A ground plan. 

Chrotind rent ^ Rent paid for the privilege of building on an- 

other’s land. [a lower room. 

Ground room etcvli ; <47 ^41 A room on the ground floor ; 

Ground swell A heavy sea near the shore or 

in the shallow water caused by wind or tide : « g. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold ! 

As of a rock was the shock « 

Heavily the ground svtell rolled.— L ongfellow. 

Ground tackle I NauHcel ] erwom Wtff Such appar- 

atus of a ship as the anchor, cables, and the like. 

Grounded in ( t’TTOI ) Properly instructed in ( any subject ) : 

e, g. He who was selected to fill the chair of Hindu Law did not 
appear to be •eitXi grounded in it. 

Grounded on or upon ( OFPRW ild« Fixed or 

based upon, as upon a foundation : e, g. Those canons were only 

disciplinary, g'roMisdedaa prudential reasons. — B ishop Fbene. 

Grow firmn Spring from ; e, g% Those mango- 

trees that grofw from cuttings bear nice fruits in a very short time. 
( CTtH fVf ) ^ Advance from ; e. g. The business of this 

firm grev) from very small beginnings.— M cMordib. 

Grow gprey UNtl J[*l ♦it#H ; ^tetl Become dd : e. g, ( 1 ) Some of 
these Sepoys had grown gra^ in the service of the Company. ( 2 ) This 
is Foulon, a man grown gray in treachery, fire.— C arlyle. 

Grow tu ( CWrt ftroi > eiw Augment or adyance in respect of : 

*• g» , (») He graw »« wisdom as he grew in years. (2) The yduth 
promises well, and will soon grow in reputation. 

Grow out of ( CTFlsf von -m uit Spring from j issue from. 

( ^ Advance beyond ; e, g. The child has 
grown out a/hts dothes.— that is, he has grown so big that his clothes 
are now too small for him.— M cMoroib. ( C¥tinn ¥tfC1 > 

Take rise from } result from ; e. g. These wars have grown wt of 
commercial considerationt«— A. Hamu.tom. 
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Grow tO|fl ) nft'T® ^ W1 Come to by advanc* 

ingt enlarging, or increasing : e. gv (i) God knows what will become of 
you when you grow to manhood (2) The small monarchy will in time 

grofof to a vast empire. ( Become attached or 

fixed to ; adhere to : e. g. Our kneels shall kneel till to the ground 
they grow . — Shakespeare. 

Grow to a hoad en»T ^ 'Si\ Gather force or strength ; 

come to a culminating point or crisis; e. g» The indisposition which 
has so long hung upon me. is at last grown to such a head^ that it mast 
quickly make an end of me or of itself.— Addison. 

Grow together or up CWt5l Close and ad- 

here ; become united by growth, as flesh or the bark of a tree severed. 

Grow up ^eSfW ^ Arrive at full stature and matu&ity 

Advance : o. g. It is a pity that as we grow up towards the 
maturity of our faculties we fall away in so many respects from what 

we were in our childhood.— C raik. Ifsni ^ ^ITt Take rise 

and increase gradually €,g. An intimacy grew up between the 
old lady and me. — L amb. 

Grow upon ( 3F3W: ^ 

inrt Increase in influence over • gain greater mastery over : r. g. He 
broke him of the habit of drinking which had grown upon that officer, 
as A/1 evil habits wiil^r^ upon men. — Thackeray. 

Grub and bub [ <8 ^ ^ Something to 

eat and strong drink. 

Grub saw ffefiws 4^ ^^5 ▼srts A hand-saw for sawing marble. 

Grub atreet 4^ »r5C^ 5^14, nWP esw* « 

A street to London (now called Milton street) describ- 
ed as ''much inhabited by petty writers and poets”, whence any mean 

production is called ^ub street. (PlW^I 4^||C^S $*1^5? ; ^5^®lttl, 
^tCbfat^ Suitable to G'ub street ; mean : e, g. I’d sooner ballads write, 
and grub street lays ~ Gray. 

Grab atreet literature ; “^544ls” hlf®!4j Trashy litera- 

ture. (Grub Street near London was at one time full of literary hacks 
and trashy literature. Since 1830, the nam^ as been changed into 
Milton Street). 

drudge e gidnet ( ^Flftf9 ) 4lf^ '99 '1791, 9tCifK ^ Secret enmity 
against ; ill-will against : e g. Against Walpole he had unrequited 
grudgo,— pROVOE. 

Grumble at ( C¥W ) ' eiKW^’ r i epicirt «nrH Murmur with dis- 
content at : e, g. Instead of grumbling at our lot, we should face our 
difficulties with a manly heart. 

Grumbla over ( PWl «lffini ) ®*ni’lA*l Growl or snarl over : *• g. 
The lion grumUti over his prey. 
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Oaardftgsinst ( -sTfri ) 

^ Watch by way of caution or defence against : 
«, g. Careful persons guard against mistakes.— W bbstbr. 

Qoftrd deUil I AfU. ] aifjrn Ttrtni '.f*IPw Men 

from a company, regiment, &c., detailed for guard duty. 

Guard from (CTl*RI<*t WI Tm Protect or defend against j 

tecure against : e. g. (i) May Heaven guard you from evil. 

(2) Fixed on defence, the Trojans are not slow 

To guard their share /ro;« an expected foe.— Drydbn. 

Guard of honour ^f^RwaWlfl A guard 

appointed to receive or accompany eminent persons. 

Guard mounting — The parade of mounting on a guard. 

Guardian ad litem 

A guardian appointed by a court of justice to conduct a particu- 
lar suit. 

Guardians of the peace The police, who arc entrusted 

with the preservation of public peace. 

Guardian spirit IPPF A spirit, often of a deceased relative or 

friend, believed to preside over the interests of a household, city, or 
region. ^ ^ ^ 

Guenilla (improperly guerilla) war ^ ^^Ji Petty, irregu- 

lar war conducted by armed peasants at such times as their Govern- 
ment is contending with invading armies. 

Guess at ^ tni\ ^ Make a guess or random 

judgment of ; conjecture ‘ e. g, I cannot guess at the cause of his 
displeasure. 

Guilty oonsoienoe needs no acoueer ( Proverb ] i 

Guilty of ( CTf5| f^rror ) Delinquent of ; e, g. They were deter- 

mined not to proclaim that they had been guilty ^injustice. — M acai- 

LAY. ( Cl JfCQH ) Criminal and deserving of ( some 

punishment ) : e, ga They answered and said. He is guilty of death. 
— Bible. 

Guinea-dropper cwi A cheat, from 

the ancient practice of swindlers dropping counterfeit guineas lor the 
purpose of cheating the inexperienced. 

Ouinea-hen c^9l A courtesan. 

Guinea-pig — A gentleman of sufficient name to form a bait, who allows 
his name to be put on the board of directors of a company, for a con- 
sideration. ( A Slock Exchange term ). [disgorge. 

Gulp up ^ CfOin Throw up from the throat or stomach ; 

Gum arabio ^ A gum which flows from the trees of aev<;iral species, 
found in Africa and the south of Asia. 

Gum elaetio vm ntl India rubber, the white juice of a Uopical tree, 
which, when dry, becomes very tough and elastic* 
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Qttm Senegal vtv «nt< A gum resembling gum-arabic, 

brought from near the River Senegal, in Africa. 

Gun Are C®t*f JRU The time fixed for the firing of the morning 

or evening gun. 

Gun metal 47 «rrt1 ^lt>n A sort of bronze. 

Gun-Shot or Bow-ahot ^ dtWaft srni ^ 

'iiCs 'heul ■p • ^tstcsni, ’fl *t 1 ff| The reach or range 

of a gun or bow : e. g. Those who are come over to the royal party 
arc supposed to be out of gun-rAo^.-— D rtden. 

Gutter children or snipes “Bt^rgOTl* Street Arabs. 

Gutter Lisne [Colloquial] Stomach : «. g. All goes down 

Gutter Lane, i. e , from the throat down to the stomachy he spends 
everything on his stomach. 

Guta in one*s brains [Archaic] TtOVtH Common sense or intelligence : 
e, g. The fellow’s well enough, if he had any guts in his brain.— 
Swift. 

(A) Guy fawkes **1 taW A person of ludicrous appearance. 

H. 

H. Me Br — An abbreviation of "His (or Her) Majesty’s Service (or Ship).** 

HftbOftO Oorpus — The "Habeas Corpus Act” was passed in 1679 in the 
rei^n of Charles II, and defined a provision of similar character in 
Magna Charta, to which also it added certain details* The Act 
provides : — 

(1) That any man taken t^ prison car insist that the person who 
charges him with crime shall bring hin. bodily before a judge, and 
state the why and wherefore of his detention. As soon as this is 
done, the judge is to decide whether or not the accused is to 
admitted to bail. [No one, therefore, can be imprisoned on mere 
suspicion, and no one can be left in prison any indefinite time at the 
caprice of the powers that be Imprisonment, in fact, must be either for 
punishment after conviction, or for safe custody till the time of trial ]• 

(2) That every person accused of crime shall have the ^estion 
of his guilt decided by a jury of twelve me ' r*nd not by a Govern- 
ment agent or nominee. 

(3) No prisoner can be tried a second time on the same charge, 

(4) Every prisoner may insist on being examined within twenty 
days of his arrest, and tried by jury the next session. 

(5) No defendant is to be sent to prison beyond the seat, either 
within or without the Ifcitish dominions. 

The exact meaning of the words Ilateas Corpus is this ; "You 
are to produce the body.*' That is« you (the accuserl are to bring 
before the judge the body of the accused, that he may be tried and 
receive the award of the court, and you ( the accused ) are io abide 
by the award of the judge. * ^ 

When the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended the Crown can 

29 
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imi^son persons- on suspicion in times of political and social distur- 

bft Brbivjbr 

H»bit uid Npato [Seo/cA £awj erPdW 0^ CVN «nt1 Some- 

thinilf so notorious that it affords strong and generally conclusive 
evidence of the fact to which it refers 

Habtt ie Moond nature (/’rover j] sirsTtn This is the 

wise saw of Diogenes, the cynic philosopher ( b. c. 412-323 ). c/. **Use 
almost can change the stamp of nature Shakbspbare. 

Habit of body ft ; «rfl% 

The (general condition of the body as is outwardly apparent ; 
any constitutional tendency or weakness. 

Ebbituete to ( ) bvbju Accustom to • familiarise to - e. 

Some people habituate themselves to the use of opium. 

Hm lege [Latin^ On this condition • with this restriction. 

Hack fV:3 A hired horse . a 

literary or other drudge. 

Had better ( ) ’em ^ It would be better if. [This 
expression should not be used in addressing one's superiors] e /r 
You had better make a note of it, sir, in case you should ever be cslled 
upon to give evidence. — D icker S r 

Had like { f^Ff ) att ^ fff f9 Was very likely , 

came very near <to do something) e. In this exercise 1 once met 
an accident which had like to have cost me rny life. — Swift. 

Had rather ( c¥tf ■i'fiJi flcsni cscb iitf , 

arm Would prefer . would sooner : e. I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God. than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.— B ible. 

well*met 13e*ng on easy, familiar terms e. g. 

(i) He was Had fellow well met with every one. — B rbwbr 
(2) Hail fellow well met, all dirty and wet : 

Find out, if you can, who's master, who's man — Swipr. 

Hall from Tm Come from e g- 

Where do you had from ^ 

Hall with ( fy* sryH ^ aifeirt?*! ^ ^ 

Accost with ; salute with • f g Though composed in a i;raod and 
ambitious strain, every sentence was kailed votlh loud laughter,— 
Skilks. 

Hair and hide Entirely, 

Hair^brained (or Hare braiaed) ^ Giddy ; fool-hardy ‘ 

e.g. Left leave this town, for they [ the English ] are hair-braind 
slaves. — SHAKSsreARC. 

Bair-bnined (or Harebrained) exploit 

Ifotisli, heedless undertaking ; $, g. His attempt to get at the thing 
was a hair-brtined exploit, 

Hate-breadlhp^^wpi^n^f -nifijiiww ^ «tcin 
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> r¥]^ sw f« The breadth of a hair which pracUeaUy 

is no breadth at all. [ In measurement the focty*eighth part of an 
inch is called a ‘*hair-breadth."->>BRBWER ]. » 

Hair- breadth eaoape Wt *(t«n ; 47 Tdl w 

An escape from a danger so imminent that to swerve even 
a hair's breadth to either side wjuld have been fatal ; a very narrow 
escape -.eg. He has hairb-rtadth tscapes that would fill three roman* 
ces and final'y gets to Paris. — Carlylb. 

Hair by hair 4715 47iP 7ftra1 One at a time j slowly and steadily : t. g. 
Hair by hair you will pull out the horse’s tail, i, e., slow and sure wins 
the race. 

f A) Hair ia one*8 neok fTRfVvTniq A cause of much annoyance. 

Hair of a diaaembling colour BtTi Red hair so called from the 
notion that Judas, the betrayer of Christ, had red hair:r. g: His 
very h tir is of the 'dissembling colour. — Shakespeare. 

< A) Hair of the dog that bit him f 47i|tf| 

(?Ra trrrairs 7r»(7 tt -ifrt c^mfii 7tfir^ 77 >i7tc*f 

>TW7 r^S ’W A smaller dose of that which caused the trouble, 
used especially of the morning glass after a night's debauch. 

Hair stands on end Hair stands erect 

through fear ■ e. g (i> The hair of the pupil's head would stand on end 
with fright.— "DiCKhNs. 

( 2 ) I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up tfi> soul ; freeze thy young blood; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to ’.loni on end, — Shakespeare. 

Hair splitting JfWy 7?1 «fl1 Cavilling about very minute 

differences. 

Halcyon days ^«tC>n®TitPni7l7 A time of happiness and prosperity. [Hal* 
cyon is the Greek for a king-fisher, compounded of hols fsea) and kuo 
(to brood on). The ancient Sicilians believed that the king-fisher laid 
'f*' snd incubated for fourteen days, before the winter solstice, on 
the surface of the sea, during which time the waves of the sea were 
alwa^s unrufHed.— B kewkk.]. 

Half a loaf ia better than no bread [Pro^, - ’ 4C7^ttl 17^71 *117111 
C5C1 7ct7 men 7m : iwi 5ttc7 7MI imt Ttsf, “Tilitc*! JH5*iar Ttt 

7I7f9 *tf77:'’ Where the whole of a thing cannot be had, it is better to 
be content with a portion of it instead of going without it altogether. 

Half an eye 77lftt7 ^ Very imperfect sight ; a careless glance : 

e. g. He sees things with hoH an eye. Often used figuratively : o,g. 
Those who have but half an vy#,— B ek Jonson. 

Half*baked7t*(C*itl|^. Underdone. Incomplete. [Colloqniol\, 

7t«K7*ll Dull-headed, half-witted :*.g, C He had J a daughter 
of seventeen not quite right in her head— to use the popular 
and feeling expression.— B bsant. 
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Hklf-Oftlf iRrtt « C¥t1 ttftJl A book-binding in which 

the back and corners are in caif-Iekther. 

Etolf-osate orl-'4t*R1 Half>breed. 

Half is more than the whole {Provirb'\ ipra c<rtft<l 

*r 5 t*tar it is better to put up with 

a trifling loss than to run the risk of losing all by going to law. ^his 
is what Hesiod said to his brother Perseus, when he wished him to 
settle a dispute without going to law. He meant “half of the estate with- 
out the expense of law will be better than the whole after the lawyers 
have had their pickings.” The remark, however, has a very wide sig- 
nification . ..A large estate to one who cannot manage it is impover- 
ishing. A man of small income will be poorer with a large house and 
garden to keep up than i^he lived in a smaller tenement. Increase of 
wealth, if expenditure is more in proportion, tendeth to poverty.— 
Brewer ]• e g. 

Unhappy thee to whom God has not revealed, 

By a strong light which must their sense control^ 

That half ^ great estate’s mart than the Cowley. 

Half-mast f® 511%* ’fl frw WT»Rt< The position 

of a flag lowered half way down, m respect for the dead or in signal of 
distress . e. g,\ noticod that the flag on the castle was half-mast high. 
— J Payh. _ 

Half aeas over ifts Almost dead drunk e g.'lt) It is paj^ 

day with the General, and he is a precious deal more than hal^ seas 
over. — T hackeray. 12 ) I am hilfseas o'er to death. — D rydr.v. 

Half the batae [Colloquial] ^ Pni vn Something which 

ensures success. [way on a journey. 

Halfway house 6^ ^ siS An inn or place of call mid- 

Hall- mark Sanction, approval e The play bears the 

halUmari ot public favour. [ All articles of gold bear authoritative 
mark after assjy ] 

EUlt between two opinions 9 ? ^*¥9 ewt^ ^ 

^ Not to be able to decide which side to take gs 
( 1 ) 1 he fact IS that Lord Salivbury and his friends in their Afghan 
policy between ttvo of>tteton $ — Speech by Lord Hartinoton. 

{2\ How long bait ye between two opinions f — Bible. [ Elijah, 
appealing to the people, said *'How long halt yc between two of^intons I 
If the Lord be God, follow Him, but if Baal, then follow him.*'— 
McMordie ] 

Hemmerand tonge e 

great noise and vigour , very uoleiitly . e, g. Protestants arc by the 

ears a-drivin* away at each other the whole blessed time» tooth and 
nail, hip and thigh, hammer a*ed tonics* — IlAiiiiURTON. 

Bimmer awny at anything cem ntm^) WW ^ 

Ko at any ^ork doggedly , persevere. 

Conu^ by intellectual la* 

botir : e* Who was hammering out a penny dialogue.*— Jarvai^Y* 
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Hand a sail Take it in ; furl it. [Nauiieal]. 

Hand and glove ^ ac e Hiv l On very in- 

timate terms : We were hand and glove, the old man and me. 

— Reade. ^ ^ [table bell. 

Hand bell 5tca nrtfe a small bell to be rung by the hand ; a 

Hand down ^ av 

filet C'SHM VUl Transmitijn succession, as from father to s n, or from 
predecessor to successor: e,g. Fables are handed down from age 

to age.— Webster. ( ^65^ lift ) S’Hl? fiivt CSRfI 

Val Forward to the proper officer ( the decision of a higher court ) : 
e. jf. The Clerk of the Court of Appeals handed down its decision.— 
Webster. 

Hand glase Cfit A small mirror with a handle. 

Hand in C?eirt Give in : tender ; e, g. Vidyasagar at once handed in his 

resignation. 5[tC5 vfinU fifUl rfsHTl Give in by hand and go away ; 

e,g. I told my servant to hana in the letter at the Post Office. 

Hand in glovo with ( On very inti- 

mate terms with [ See Hand and glove ] : e, g. If we go hand in 
glove with oil, toba-^co, corn, sugar, i!cc.. we must, at least, get con- 
founded with these commodities. — H. Conway. 

Hand in hand vfinrl ; In union ; conjointly : 

e g. They acted hahd in hand in the matter. GTt^f ; Fit ; 

smtable. V'hO ; SfTO Just, fair • equitable : g. As fair and as good, 
a kind of hand in hand compar non. — Shakespeare. 

Hand in one's oheoks ( Pass in or oash one’s oheoks) 

Die, [ American Phrase ]. 

Hand into (cvm fvp) iff® dm V m oraul Help into by means 
of the hand : e, g. He then handed tiieUdy into a carriage. 

Hand money ^ Earnest money. 

(The) Hand of death is upon (a person) Death is very near 

lonel : e* g The hi^,d of death was upjn nim ; he knew* it and the only 
wish he uttered was that he might die sworo in hand.— M ac'aulvy. 

Haud-of-glory— Same as Dead man’s hand (uhich see). 

Hand of Qod vrtl e i^5l?5rl. 

A term used for unforeseen and unpreventibie accidents, 
such as tempest, lightning, &c. 

Hand on the torch irtcWfif® ^ Take up the task of 

illumination or enlightening : e g. Though Italy now ceases to be the 
guiding light of Europe, Ker vcik has been done among the nations, 
and in their turn France, England, and Germany the forch^ 

and the warmth and radiance survive still, and are reflected in the Italy 
of our own days — English Magazine. 

H*n<i out (cvtsi H) ttsi ’fit® cwtl • ft® watt 
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Bring out (a thing) from some place and put (it) forward : e. g. He at 
once handed out a rupee to her. 

Hand over orsfl Make over ; give over • e. g. He was directed to hand 

over the charge of his office at onot. Deliver up . eg. The 

thief was at last handed over to the police. 

Hand over hand ftll By passing the hands alternately 

one before or above another : c. g. With great difficulty he got to the 

top of the precipice by climbing hand over hand. ^ 3 ^ 

Rapidly : (x) They came up with the chase hand over hand. 

(2) He made money hand over hand. — Haliburton. 

Hand over head 

Rashl) , negligently ; leisurely e.g He set his magnificent main* 
sail and fore-sail and came up with the ship hand over head^ the 
moderate breeze giving him an advantage. — Reade fby. 

Hand rail ^ Kfim (m A rail. as in staircases to hold 

Hand round ^ ^ Regularly pass from one person 

to another. [hand «/.— Webster, 

Hand running Consecutively * c. g He won ten times 

Hand etaff’^ct ^ A javelm. [ papers, envelopes. A.c. 

Hand stamp A small stamp for dating, addressing, or cancelling 

(The) Hand that rooks the cradle rules the world 

The destinies of a nation are in the hands of the mothers, 
who ha\e the 'inbringing of the future citizens and rulers : ( from the 
poem "What rules the world '*** of W. Ross Wallace, 18 xi) 81 ), 

Hand to hand fv or tfrsWfe ( ’JJIi val) In close 

encounter e, g Macbeth and Macduff fought hand to hand. 

Hand to mouth Precariously from day to day » 

without provi-,u>n for the future # g Not to speak of the lower section, 
even the middle elapses of the Indian people live from hand to mouth. 
Hand up OfSV Deliver up, [ I'his phrase implies an idea of higher autho* 
rity ] * c,g. His Highness handed up the letter to his Secretaty. 
Handle the ribbons ^CoHoiiuta!'] ( ^ Hold or 

manage the reins for driving c, g I have no doubt, 1 should have 
been able to take a place in any hippodrome in the world, and to 
hiindli the tibbo^ts .to perfection. — TiiACKEttAY. 

Handle to one’s name [CnUoamal] Sntft VI Wtvn An adjunct 

of honour, or title of distinction, such as. 'Dr.*, ‘Col.*, ‘Mr.', &c. 

Handle without gloves for mittens) ‘ Sf vcytf Fg VTWrt Vfl, vtitl 
W 1 Treat with vigour or scant ceremony : e g. It is time for the good 
and true men to handle the impostuis without gloves. — American 
Magazine. 

(One's) Hands are full fvwve) vtcar vtvl . WTVW vl W One 

fully occupied ; one having as much work to do as one can manage. 

Ha^a off ^ fve Vl Keep off ; forbear : 0. g* Hand^ 

off I you villains. 
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Hands tip ▼! A bushranger’s call to surrender. 

Handsome is that handsome does ct «t<l ^ tpvi Good 
work is the criterion of a good man. 

Hand fiMting (Hand flMtenlngl *ni A 

marriage on approval, formerly in vogue on the border (Dumfriesshire). 

Handwriting on the wall sr^sprfcsni Any sign foreshadowing 

disaster. [ The expression is taken from the Bible ]. 

Hang about ( tet*i ■tlWt ) fwi Loiter about near (a 

place) : *. g. He hung about the English coasts, pillaging every 
vessel that came in his way. — F rovde 

Hang all one*s bells on one horse wttftis >pra 

Leave all one's property to one son. 

Hang around 'SM *rH twl Loiter idly about. 

Hang back sitl ^55 sfl ^ Feel reluctant 

to proceed ; recede ; loiter, delay : c. g. And when the Greeks were 
arrayed in battle against the Trojans he was never seen to hang back 
but (ought over in the van among the foremost champions, like a 
mighty man of war. — H avell. 

Hang by tor on) a thread <«▼ ittfl *np *1^ *15 fetil ; 

** ill'll Be in a precarious state • be in imminent danger 

(alludes to the sword of Damocles ) ; e. g. He told her that peace 
between the two countries was hanging on a thread. — Froudb. 

Hang by the wall aftwl ; WHW® Hang up 

neglected; remain unused. 

Hang-dog look {Colloquial] Tl crrtl jpisf ft ^ 

A sneaking look or appearance like that of a low fellow or guilty per- 
son : e. g. The poor colonel went out of the room with a hang-dog look. 
— Thackeray. 

Hang down the ( or one’s ) head ( SSitd ) a(Ht <5^ Bend down the 
head in shame ; e. g. (I) The boy was taken in toe fact, and he hung 
down his head unable to utter a word. ( 2 ) The sight of James’s odMos 
name and handwriting had made the most zealous friends of hereditary 
right hang down their heads in shame.— M acaulay. 

Hang fire ^ %V%3r ^ Be slow in discharging or communi* 

eating fire through the vent to the chai tft: ( CSl^ ^FtCSfH OIW ) 

Rate ?ni1 Be slow in attempting a thing so that the result is 
ineffective ; r. g, VVe sometimes hang fire and thus lose a good oppor- 
tunity. ’trtfPS ftsni ^0^1 Be slow to take effect • e. g. The plot, which 
had been supported for four months by the sole evidence of Oates, 
began to hangfire.-^CRZKK 

Hang haavy on ona’a bands or haada ( swf ) •tl CTtk fWl wfK ( ’PH ) 

TO ’Sttfe at <S^*t cata TSII Seem tedious or. irksome for want of occu* 
pktion ( used of time ) : e. g. Having no special object to struggle for, 
he finds time hang heavy on his hands.-Swii.vs, 
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Btng in WhiilM ftVl >lf^ ¥lt Sutpend by means of an iron 

chain or somethinf; like that : #. g» "thuf hangtd him in chaim for a 
show.— Tbnnysoit. 

Hang In doubt fail, Wflli <IW Re- 

main in a state of uncertainty. 

amg In efBgy arwnt ▼fiRH tefc» crtu ’^it^ ^ waiti ^ 

or^ Hang an image or picture of the person intended to 
be executed, disgraced, or degraded. 

Btong in ttio balance ’R'W ^ 

fV— Be in a state of doubt, uncertainty, or suspense : e, g. 
The prisoner has, no doubt, engaged the best advocate to defend him, 
but his fate seems to be hanging in tha balance. 

Hang in the bell ropee etsrt n? irf’fe .'Itel Have one’s 

marriage postponed after the banns have been published at church ; 
the bells “hang fire.” 

^bng in the hedge *ltel Be at a standstill : e. g. While'the 

business of money hangs in the hedge.— 

Hang it all ! ( PU be hanged ! ) tt? ; W 'atl fV » Exclamations 

of astonishment or annoyance ; mild imprecations. 

Hang like a millstone round one^s neok etf^ <ltel 

tS^Stl Oppress one’s mind as with a 
very heavy load 'eg. '1 he money of R’s hangs hie a millstone 
round my neck If 1 could pay it, I would never again borrow from 
mortal man. — K ingslby. 

Bang offtt^PS c?eYi, orett Let go ; hold off. 

Hang on or upon ’IV Vitti *ltel Keep hold of ; hold fast e g. 
Mr. S. had locked him at the coat -collar with the handle of his 
umbrella and was hanging on at the other end with all his might and 

main.— D ickbns. eitfsm «(t7l Stick to, usually as something troublesome 
or unwelcome e g The indisposition which has so long hung upon 
me, is at last grown to such a head, that it must quickly make an end 

of me or of itself. — Addison, *111 Cling to ; e g. Miranda 

Aang tf^on her father, saying "Why are you so ungentle f” — L amb. 

< ffpi ) ▼71 Depend or rest on . e g (i) It is certainly 

most humiliating to hang on the favours of rich men. ( 2 ) Oe what a 
slender thread hangs everything in life !— Wakrxn. 

listen to and be charmed by ; e.g. (i) Thousands hung upon His 
words.— Macaulay. 

( 2 ) Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 

The club must hail him master of the joke.— Pope. 

Haag oa a thraad— See Hang by a throad. 

Hang on by tiio eyoUda^Ttf 7ti foil ; ▼ti ItPrat 4|iivt vIy 

Hang b^ a very slight hold or tenure. ( C»1t| ▼!▼ ) aPITK ▼7ft* 

Be left iflcomplete. 
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Bknff on <m0^t slMve ▼WW ^K*ni Wrt«l ^ Be dependent 

on a person. 

Hung on one*s Ups (or words) ▼Who ^ ftcRtft* wl Be* 

charmed by a person’s eloquence : *. g. Thousands hung upon his 
words. — MaCaulay. 

Hang one's gib Itot ciTtS Be angry i pout. 

Hang ont ; iB'tMe Be hung out so as to be displayed ; 

project. I Colloquial ] qt¥l Be unyielding : e. g. The juryman 
hangs out against an agreement. — W ebster. [ Slang ] ^ 

Lodge, reside : r.^. I say, old boy, where do you hang out I — Dickens. 

Hang out Iblse oolours sm fSHtsi 

d fM'g# C1ft*R efiwi ^ ’tfinil 'eh Put up another's flag ; 
pretend to belong to another party than one really does. 

Hang out the red flag f^«h-iTCere en»R Give intimation «f danger 
by dis playing the red flag ; — 'red' being the signal of danger, 

Give signal for battle. 

Hang out the white flag ml ^ ^ 

Sue for quarter; give in. JThl eh 

Manifest a friendly de<>ign by exhibiting a flag of a white colour. 

[ "The white flag throughout the world is a token of peace” ]. 

Hang over ( CVtfl fvpi ®*nf ) f fsnfl *1551 Suspend over ; overhang ; e. g. 
And o'$r his eyebrows hang his matted hair. — O ryoen. ( C¥h ^ 
▼htVS Bend down over : e. g. He was laid on his 

bed, where the Duchess* of P ^smouth hung over him with the 
familiarity of a wife.— M ac \olay. ( ^hhe ) VWh ^*nf Ipll Impend 

over : e, g, k charge hung over him that hr was the perpetrator of the 
foul crime. ▼?! Overcloud • e. g. A mystery appeared to hang 

over his conduct — Scott. Be postponed ; be put off : e. g. 

The discussion of this case can easily hang over till our next meeting. — 
McMordie. 

Hang tha flag half-mast high wt*Rtc< ^ citV-*fVMlc< Htgcsm 

CTS*! Raise a flag only half-way to the top of the mast 
or staff, as a token of distress or mourning. 

Hang the jib (nprettn OT^rPt ; ?tc<f sflcsj dffS ^ craft Look cross 
drop the under-lip in ill-temper. 

Hang the Up fnfip ri VIW atVMlC^ CWfl Drop the un- 
der-lip in sullenness or contempt: ^ foolish hanging of Xhy 

nether lip. — SiiAKEsrBARB. 

Hang to ^ <e t cr *I**«I11 ?«fl1 ; »ttf^ 1W Stick closely to ; cling to. 

Hang together atel ; Remain united : e g. In the com- 

mon cause we are all of a piece ; we han_^ #fge/Aer.— D ryobh. gWU 
f«n Be sdf-conststent ; e. g. The story does not hang together. — 
Wbbstbr. 
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Hang up ^ Suspend from something high : e* f. 

He hnffg- up his coat on the wall. f^TORT Put off 

the settlement of anything • e. g The matter is now hung up till the 
»iext session 

Hang up one*» hat ( ^ ^TStTl 

Make one's self completely at home ( in a house ) e g ‘‘Eight hun- 
dred a year, and as nice a house as any gentleman could wish to hang 
up hts hat in,'* said Mr Gumming — Troilopb, 

Hang with ( tot ^ Ctre^rtl^T Wt Cover or furnish by 

an> thing suspended from, or fastened to, the walls • as, to hang an 
apartment iitth curtain or pictures 

Hanger-on m ^finrl ‘▼(rt, n?r- 

One who clings to another or a family for support as 
dependent, or seeking favours 

Hanging and wiving go by destiny vtevi e ^ 

^ The proverb IS given in Heywood's Collection (1516). cf, Shakes- 
peare Merchant of Venice, 11, 0 

Hanging garden A garden raised above the ground, as on 

a roof The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were one of the Seven 
Wonoersof the World, and according to tradition were constructed by 
Nebuchadnezzar to gratify his wife Amytis, who longed for something 
to remind her of her native Median hills 

(A) Hanging look cn orPW ort^t ^ A personal appear- 

ance that suggests a tendency towards crime and therefore a justifica- 
tion for crime 

(A) Etenging matter attire *rtci A serious 

matter \%htch may involve rapital punishment. 

Hank over { CVtl 11 (SH ) awtl Hold or influence over • e /. 

The devil hath got surh a /Jt/Kl over him. — B ishop SASDSasON. 

Hanker after ( or for 1 irtvt«f1 V11 l.onjr for with keen 

appetite and uneasiness ; desire vehemently for e. g. She is alwa>s 
hnnket mg afttr the diversions of the town. — Addison'. 

Hankey Pankey its ; aril'll Jugglery ; fraud. 

Hansel a coat or aword nW H 'SSltfi «11 iT1?tl mn Use a coat or 
swerd fur the first time 

Hansel Monday mrtf CTt H ti The first Monday of the new year. 

Happen in [ Colhqmal ] Iritl H ▼tm «a! ern 1t«11 Make a casual 
call. 

Happen on ( etmw iSfs ) nil itui 11 fin Come upon unexpect* 
ediy : e, g. While walking by the Beadon Square I happtntd on Mf* 

Chatteriee. OtfstC® ItSIt flight upon '-eg I have happened on 
some other accounts relating to mortalities — cTraont. 

Happen to { nw ) ifel Come by chance to ,* occur to : *• g- (I) 

To make great acquisitions can happen to very few.— Ai>vsnT0R*R. 
There shall no evil happen to the just.— Biblb. 
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Hsppily (or Happy) for one eUHe Fortunately for a pmon. 

Happy diapatoh [ Colloquial ] Involuntary suicide^ 

especially by disembowelment ( from a practice formerly in vogue ia 
Japan among members of military class, unable to outlive disgrace, or 
in order to avoid public execution) : e* g. It was to provide Lord H. B. 
with a seat that 1 was to commit this act of hapPy dispatch. — English 
Maoazink. [Harakiri is the Japanese for '*happy dispatch.** q. v]. 

Happy family — A collection of animals of different and antagonistic 
habits living together peaceably ; ( the name is given in travelling 

_ menageries). 

Happy-go-lucky [ Colloquial ] ; 'qftprrt Easy-going ; 

indifferent ; improvident : e. g. The financial administration must 
not be allowed to drift into happy-go lucky methods > it must be looked 
upon as a matter of business— pure business. — E nglish Ne^spapsr. 

I \) Happy hit l See “Great hit” and “Lucky hit.” 

Happy huntlng-grounda ^ ^«nni f>nrt?Pr 

The paradise of the Red Indians, where they roam freely in search of 
game. [lIence,^^Mra/»wr/y] aitC^TlOPar A lucky field for exploita- 
tion e g. India has, for a great many years since, been the happy 
hunting grounds of adventurers. 

Happy is the nation that has no history — The old proverb thus 
rendered by Gibbon in the Decline and Fall, ch. iii— History is, indeed, 
little mere than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind. 

Happy suggestion A clever and suitable sugges- 

tion which shows a way out of en..>arrassment. 

Hara-kiri [ Jap. hara, The belly, kiri, to cut ]. flfHf?CTni '^’(I 

'l-appy dispatch'; Japanese 

official suicide by disembowelling. 

Harbour a design Meditate or intend some course 

of action (usually in a bad sense). 

Harbour of refhgeaitny A harbour constructed to give shelter to 
ships on some exposed coast. [ Hence ] ft’IW sjIVa *rtanrf*l ^ Wl- 
Any protection for a person in distress. 

Harassed with nfifSfW Very much Wtsried with : /. g. He had 

them at vantage, being tired and harasst • aiith a long march.— 

Bacon. t^ni9 Teased with ; e. g. Nature oppressed and harassed 
out with care. — Adoisun. ^ ^ ^ 

Hard and fkst { Adjective ] fpjcn ^ ♦rtPrs, ^>(1 

Rigidly hid down and strictly adhered to (originally used of a ship 
rim aground) : e. g. It is impassible to lay down any hard and fast 
rule as to how that discretion .should be exercised ; each case must be 
decided upon its particular circumstances.— S ir. F. McLean. \Adverbj 

MV vfinrt Securely ; firmly. 

(A) Hard and Huit Una ^ A limit or distinction that cannot 
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be crossed or violated ’ 9. g It is only in quite modern times that a 
hard and fast line has been drawn between Greeks and Bulgarians,r— 
Frbbuak. 

Hardaport • ▼4'c¥^ihPfC¥ KtPra ▼ftfl wWcam ^5 *rftFlf!|ctF wv 

▼HVlCn A c<(mmand instructing the helmsman to 

'turn the tiller to the left or port side of the ship, thus causing the ship 
to swerve to the right or starboard. 

Hard aa nether mill-stone As hard as the lower piece of 

the mill stone , [ hence J very hard or unfeeling / ^ Few of us are 
certain to keep our hearts as hard as the nether mul-stone, — English 
Magazine, 

Hard at hand fk^ Close by. 

Hard by ajfts Near by ; close at hand r. ga To this house, Fuller, 

who lived hard by^ found admission — Macaulw ( CWt^ 

Very near to ; g There is a well hard by the school, 

(Al Hard oase [ Colloquial ] An abandoned or in- 

corrigible person e g He was a fellow-clerk of mine and a hara 
core.— S tevenson 

Hard cash Ready money e,g He could m 

longer keep the notes* but was obliged to change them into hard i jsn 
Hard-drinker A drunkard 

Hard fare ^ ^rtW3nT Coarse, unpalatable or scanty food 

Hard hit TsrT^Sft# Seriously hurt, ?np*l ^1 ’FfisaM Gra\el> 

affected bv some trouble, as loss of money. Deeply smitten 

bv love 

<A) l^rd hit A severe blow a telling ridicule t g 

Undoubted!) it was a hard hit at the follies of the present generition 
of English educated natives. 

Hard labour ci vi 

Compulsor) work imposed on certain criminals m addition to imprison 
ment 

Hard lines [Col/oquiaf] Hard lot a condition in which 

one has to endure hardships c g {i) His wife would be the best 
person, only I would be hard Itnes on her — Trollope ( 2 ) That >vab 
hard line^ for me, after I had givtn up everything for the sake of 
getting you an education which was to be fortune to you,— G. Eliot 

(A) Hard nut to oraok [ Colloquial ] fw hTOI ^ A very difficult 
problem to solve a great difficulty to surmount. 

Hard of >R?car fvj Tltsi >IfI Sfl Not yielding to j impervious to 

e. g (n Tills soil IS h'trd of water, (a) His father had been singu 
larly hard (/belief — Macaulay. 

Hard of hearing .tift, ▼tCi tsfiiw *tti HI 4f*f Unable to 

hear well e g Heavy fellows steeped in beer and flesh»pots, ii>c\ 
are hard of hearing and dim of sight -»K mbrson. 

Hard on or upon ( i&nw ) t^ltN HI HTCitl Unkindly or oppressive 
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Xo \e.g. I think it is very /^aref them that, for the most pait, 
they have their tongues tied. — H elps. 

Hat^ put to [ In great straits or difficulty, 

[^ee Bs li&pd put# to iQ r e. You are desperate hafd Put woman* 
— H. Caine. [ or wearisome task to perform. 

<A) Hard for long) row to hoe awtifj A hard 

Herd awearing Giving 

evidence on oath which is not stnctl>r true for a sinister purpose : e 
Is not what is called hard swearing common on both sides of a conlen 
tion ?— Leisure Hour. 

Haid times nv ^ ar^ 5^^ e ^ Time when 

markets are bad, and money of course scarce : g. These "^ire hard 

times for middle class men who generally live from hand to mouth. 

Hard up [ Colloquial ] Closely pressed by want or ne- 

cessity ; in extremity : c g Every man in England who was ha^d up 
or had a hard up friend wrote to him for money in loan, with or 
without security. — B esant. 

Hard upon ) Nearly ( used of time ) . 

e. g. It is hard upon ten o'clock already. [ Also see Hard on ]. 

Hard water CT aCT .91R PrfitI ftsi 

’Ttami *fcw ^ Water which contains some 

mineral substance, that decomp’^ses soap, and thus renders it unfit 
for washing. 

Hard words ^ Angry, hot words. 

Harden the neck ^ ^ Grow obsti- 

nate ; be more and more perverse and rebe‘'<ous. 

Hardness of heart Want of sensibility : cruelty. 

Hare’s foot 4^ <ftS A species of fein with a soft, gray, 

hairy rootstock, ^ A brusli with whicl-. 

ladies rouge their faces. 

Hark baok C’lt Revert to the origi- 

nal point, or to the point where one has left >ff 

(A) Hark-baok *l''5lf^cv at'siffSst A move backward* 

Harm set harm get ^^5 Those who lay 

traps for othtrs get caught themselves, 

Harmonia*S neokUce A thing which brings sorrow to the 

possessor. [Harmonia was the daughter of Mars and \ enus. On her 
marriage with King Cadmus stie received a necklace which proved fatal 
to all possessed it]. 

Harp on or upon (c^t=i f^w) tps ^ ^ ^ 

fNv irar Dwell on tediously or vexatiously, - either in speaking or writ- 
ing ; e, g^ He if alwavs harping upon Church and king in order to 
catch at a little popularity.— Sydney Smith. 
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Harp on one (or the same) string Pfw ^ ^ c®rtCSTJ 

Always talk or dwell on one subject ; repeat the same 
thing with tedious persistence ; e.g. (i) His mind was certainly wan- 
dering, and. as often happens, it'Continued to harp on the same string. 
— J. Payn (2) Yet his talents never seduced him into an ostentation, 
nor did he on one string, — Emerson. 

Harum-scarum [ A tjectiw ] ; g^^firar Flighty ; rash • 

wild : c, g, I'hey had a quarrel with Sir T. Newcome's own son, a 
Ltirum-^carum lad, who ran away, and then was sent to India. — 

Thackeray. OTStg 

A hare-brained person who scares quiet folk : e, g. Who's there ? I 
s'pose young Jiurum^scarnm , — Camuridge Facetiae. 

Harvest- home %5 Time, feast or 

song of the harvest. 

Harvest moon The full moon 

nearest the autumnal equin'^x. [The peculiarity of this moon is that it 
rises for several days nearly <>t sunset, and about the same time, instead 
of fifty-two minutes later each successive day as usual. — Brewer]. 

Harvest queen An image of Ceres, formerly carried 

about in England on the last day of harvest. 

Hasten to (c^ fVg? fi^c^ VI Vefl Move to 

w'th celerity e, g. He thinks that, to all outward appearance, the 
country is Linfetung to destruction. — Macaulay. 

Hat money ckmk CT 

W A small gratuity paid to the master of a ship for his care and 
trouble, originally collected in a hat at the end of a good voyage. 

Hatoh a plot I’orm or plan a scheme ( generally of 

some mischief ). 

Hatchet face VfVfsT A thin, sharp face, like the edge of a hatchet. 
Hatred for or of (eVtV Vl VtVtV'Q) Very great dislike or aver- 

sion for ; abhorrence for • e. g. The Government and the Protestants 
had only one thing in common, hatred of the ^apal power. —Macaulay. 

Haiti- sheriff Turkish decree of the highest authority. 

Haul around [Nautical] { vew evtv ftev Shift 

to any point of the compass ; — said of the wind. 

Haul in one’s horns [Co/Zoyia'a/J— Same as Draw in one’s horns. 
Haul In T^ th [Nautical] CVtV <1?rc<V VCT 

VW srWgf 5t9ltv Sail closer to the wind, in order to get nearer to 
anything. 

Haul off iNauucai] cwu ’n^tPnr im 

’TCT Sail closer to the wind, in order to get farther away 

from anything, [//ence^ fm Withdraw j draw 

back. 
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Haul over the ooel* ^Colloquial] 7^ Call to account ; 

scold or censure. [Same as Oall OYor the coals]. 

round [Nautical'} CTtJT Ipl TWW Turn a ship’s 

course away from anything. 

Haul the wind ri\rawttV«/] «47 «lt^ 

^tfjl Ofetl Turn the head of a ship nearer to the 

point from \i^ich the wind blows, by arranging the sails more obliquely, 
bracing the yards more forward, hauling the sheets more aft. Ike. 

Haunted house A house frequented by ghosts. 

Sere a bad (or hardt time of it ipn ^ TtH Be 

badly off ; he in miserable circumstances ; e. g He has had a bad tune 
of it since he has been thrown out of employment. 

Have a bearing on or upon ( f¥pl Jrff® ) JT"»r^ VI >rav vtvl Be 
connected with ; be related to : e. g. Even these obscure annals*«*4atf^« 
m most important bearing upon the recent event. — FkasMAN. 

Have a bee in one’s bonnet Be full of device's, 

crotchets, fancies, inventions, and dreamy theories. C^FlH 

^ Carry a jewel or ornament in one’s cap. [ See Bee 

* in one’s bonnet]. 

Have a bee in one’s head^iff^? ^ Be restless or uneasy, 

. Be a little crazy : e. g. She’s whiles crack-brained, and 

has a bee in her head . — Scott. 

Have a bone to pick {Colloquiat\ Have some 

dispute to be settled with a person : e g. I consider that I have a bone 
to pick with Providence about that nose. — Haggard, 

Have a oare [Colloquial] Take care ; be on 

one's guard : e. g. Have a care, Joe ; that girl is setting her cap at 
you. — T hackeray. 

Have a charmed Ufa 3nr*|^^WVtV‘t7Vi Vtvi Wl cv 

fv*tor CTtV 7^ vv V1 Have a life that passes through great dan> 

gets without receiving any injury. [ See Bear a charmed life ]. 

Have a oolt’e tooth [Sliakesf>eare, Colloquial} VCVl ; i^latv^iltp'O 

'atCVtVifCVtCifl V'SVl Be wanton ; be fond of youthful pleasures. 

Have a crow to pluck with [Colloquial] ( Ttvtve 

C¥fV«*f fVTtWV ftw Vtvl Have some dispute to be settled with (a 
person) : e. g. Ah, Master George, I have a crow to pluck with you. 
—Florence Marryat. 

Have a finger in the pie [Colloq uial] evtv fWi VtTi Be any way 

concerned in an affair ; interfere in anything : /. g. 1 know it must 
turn to your advantage, or you would have no finger in such a pie as 
this. — D ickens. 

Have a fling at ^ ercitV Tit Make use of severe or contemptuous 
remarks against : e. g. 

I, who love to have a'fting, 

Both at senate house and king.— Swift. 
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Have s free hand 7tV ^ Do as one thinlU best without referrinj* 
to one’s superiors and quite uncontrolled by outside influences. 

Have a friend at ( or in ) court Pjoit 'S 'fW 

Have a friend in a position of influence where his services are likely to 
prove useful. [ See Friend at court ]. 

Have a good eye to [Ci>//o./mi </] ( ftRct ) 'stsf stsra 

Be particularly attentive to. [ See Have an eye to ]. 

Have a good time [ Colloquial ] fe’ltetst vtl, ifCH 

Enjoy one's self : e, g. An American, when he has spent a pleasant 
day, will tell you that he has had a good time. — Trollope. 

Have a green bonnet 'c’P9[’ *t$1 Fail in tradj. 

Have a band in ( cvt^l fwt ) 'SfsfK Vtv| Be any way 

concerned in - e. g. Mary declared that she had no hand in the 
Babington conspiracy. 

Have a head on one’s shoulders «ttvl <ttvi 

Have brains or ability ; e. g. To be sure, her father had a head on hts 
^houldcn, and had sent her to school contrary to the custom of the 
country. — Reade. 

Have a hold on { cvFf ) Wtft •3t’«ri ; { cvFf ) *1^^ VI Vtf^tVtV 
Have a claim on ; have authority or [[ground to take or 
keep: The law /if/M yet another /loW ott you. — S hakespeare. 

Grasp or seize firmly : e, g. Close and relevant 
arguments have very little hold on the passions,— Sydney Smith. 

Havo a largo mouth but small girdle t\ C5f5 ^m\, 

'srtU C^Ol Have great expenses but small means. 

Have a leaning to ( ^ ^ 

riftV Lean to ; incline to : e. g^ Though an enemy to arbitrary 
monarchy, he had no either /o a republic or a democracy. — 
Harrison. 

Have a lick or touch of the tar-brush ^TW, 

^ Have an infusion of negro-blood 

in the veins. 

Have a liking for ( Take delight 

or pleasure in ; like ; e. g. He evidently has a liking for the American 
institutions. — Macaulay. [ sagacious mind* 

Have a long head ^ Have a far-seeing or 

Have a look in [Slang] <si^\ Have a chance. 

Have a mind VR V1 ^>^1 VtVl Have a.desire : e. g. He had a mind to tiy 
his hand at the Spectator. — Addison. 

Have a poor appetite vfvvtl VW ^ evtv Rl W1, «t*l 
m cvfv sfl ?«Jlt Not feel inclined to eat much. 

Have a rod in piokle [Conversational] CVtRVi^ Rtf^ VtVI Have a 
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punishment ready : My boy has played truant to*dayi and I have 

a rod in pickU for him when he comes home. 

Have a run ^ ; Oiton fSprt Whn ♦ItWl Have currency 

or sale ; gain popularity : e g. A canting, mawkish play*««had just had 
an immense run, — Macaulay* 

Have a seoond String to one^B bow ^^spn ^ 

wrt flpr Keep an alternative 

measure provided beforehand in case of the^ failure of the first one : 
€ g. In his impatient amt>ition and indefatigable energy, he had,.^ .. 

second siring to his how ; the public and the publishers showed 
their sense of his abilities as a pamphleteer and a novelist.-^ENGLis^ 
Magazine. 

Have a short memory fro ^ ^ 

^(tf^ ^ Be unable to remember anything for a long time. [So 
when you say of a person that he has a short memory, you ironically 
say and euphemistically indicate that you suspect he does remember 
while he pretends to forget. — M cMoroieJ* ^ 

Have a straw to break with one ^ Be displeased 

with one ; have a reproof to give to one. [ In feudal times possession 
of a fief was conveyed by giving a straw to the new tenant. If the ten- 
ant misconducted himself, the lord dispossessed him by going to the 
^threshold of his door and breaking a straw, saying as he did so. **As 
I break this straw, so break I the contract made between us.”— 
Brewer ]. 

Have a sure thing [Slang] ftroni f5p"RRrt Have a certainty. 

Have a tile or slate loose [Slang] Be a little 

crack-brained : r. Do you think I am as mad as he is ? Attack a 
man who has just breakfasted with me, merely because he has a tile 
loose Rbade 

Have a turn Have an opportunity : e. g. Every one has a 

fair turn to be as great as he pleases.— C ollier. 

Have a turn for ( cvm ftror ) ^ ^ Have a ten- 

dency or aptitude for : e.g^ They had all, it may be presumed, a 
turn for business.— Dick en!!>. 

Have 9 voice ia arvM ’ml 

Vt ’ttVl Hare a right of expressing one’s opinion about, or 

taking part in the determination of ( any thing ). 

HMrea wolf by the ears fSft Be in a very difficult 

situation. [ hungry. 

Have a wOlf in the stomaoh vt’FC>ni9tV Be ravenously 

Have a word [ Colloquial 3 ^tl Have an altercation : «. y. We 

were a very happy little company You and I never had a wofd,—m 

Dickens. 

Have a word with ( ) ▼’ll <(tVl ^ Have some ronver- 
sation with ( a person ). 

Have a worm in ane*» tongue VefI ; ^9rtf>r ’HI; ^ 

80 
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^ OlfVCV ’*(1 ^ ^t Be eantasikerous ; snarl and bite 

like a mad dog : e. g. 

There is one easy artifice 

That seldom has been known to miss— 

To snarl at all things right or wrong. 

Like a mad dog that has a worm in's tongue.— ‘S aisvkl Butler. 

Have aooess to ( fVp ^ ) fapr? «tc^ flRm 

( »tfS5l Gain admittance or ad- 

mission to : e. g. That he must have had free access (o public 
documents and records, was evident — Collins. 

Have act or part in ( f^Cir ) Have complicity 

in * be any way concerned in ( anything ). [‘‘Act or part" is only 
another form of *'Art and part." See Art aad part and Be art and 
part in ] : I declare I had neither act nor part tn applying the 

thumb screw to the Spanish captain.— 'S\L a. 

Have alter ^t*5t*ra[W VKl Pursue. 

Have all one’s eggs in one basket [ Colloquial ] ^ 

Risk one's all on a single enterprise e, g. I 
know your happiness depends on her ; you have all your eggs in that 
one b asket. 

Have all one’s eyes about one »r^5f1 5tni%v 

«(<t^ ?! Be on one’s guard so as not 

to be deceived by unscrupulous persons : e^g. She called me back to 
advise me, in a whisper, to have all my eyes about Goldsmith. 

Have an advantage over ( vWie ^ fVp ) 

Have a favourable opportunity of attaining success over - eg. So 
far the Duke of Burgundy had some great advantages over every 

other prince of his time. — Freeman. ( ^TVI Have 

superiority or prevalence over i e, g In wit and animation the present 
collection is not superior to those which have preceded it. But it has one 
great advantage* over them all,— M acaulay. 

Have an axe to grind [Colloqmal\ 

sfW Have a personal or pecuniary interest to be gained by some plausible 
artifice at the expense of another. [See Grind an axe] : e. g. The 
man is now playing the role of a patriot, devoting himself to the relief 
of the famine-stricken, but, I can assure you, he had an axe to grind. 

Have an ear for »fWwi ( evt*! f^npr ) Mom '*FJra1 ^TtTl 

Have the power of discriminating, by making use of the sense of hear- 
ing : e^g. He had a delicate ear for music.— Irving. ( C^t*l pFfC’S ) 
diesis Have the willingness to listen to . e. g. He 

had no ear for slander or gossip, — Newman. 

Have an eflEbot C^m*t ^ Produce a result . e.g^ He 

meditated on actors and acting and the powerful effect which a good 
play represented to the life has upon the spectator.— L amb. 

Have an easy time of it ; wPiV nfuspi 
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^ Lead a life of ease ; live in comfort ; be without hard 
work : e, g. So long as Mr. Brown was Collector, the clerks had 
an easy time of it, but there was a change when his successor came in. 
— McMokoie. 

Save an eye for ( fvg ) ""mi ^ Have the power 

or willingness to see : e.g. He had no eye for such phenomena, be- 
cause he had a somnolent want of interest in them.-~ DeQuincet. 

( CVfl fvp ) '©‘ttel fsi<cw Have the power 

of discriminating by sight : e g. She had not an eye for the fine 

shades of character. — M acaulay. 

Have an eye to ( ^ CJfevi Pay 

particular attention to : e^g. He was not so absorbed in his spiritual 
labour^ as not to have an tye to those temporal concerns.— -P rescott. 

( Aim at: e.g. Booksellers have an 

eye to their own advantage.— A ddisOxV. ( TRR'Q ) ^ ^ VWl 

Watch so as to take care of : e. g. He requested the Head Master to 
have an eye to his children. 

Have aa M under the girdle \CoUoquial'] 

^t?11 ^1 Be invariably so 

courteous as to address others with the title of Mr.. Mrs., or Madam. 

Have an oar in aaother’s boat ICollogmal] 5^W C5^ orefl. 

Meddle with the affairs of other people. 

Have an old head on ( or upon ) young shoulders [ Colloquial ] 

?^CcTe ®tCH Have the brains or ability of an old man 

though young in age. 

Have another’s blood (or the blood of) in one’s veins f»rvtv 

Be related to one as being born in, or descended from, another’s 
family or the same family with another * e. You have some of the 
best ihod ^ Engla.ad in your veins , — Thackeray. 

Have art or part in ( Have complicity in ; be 
any way concerned in (anything). [ "Art or part*' is another form of 
*'Act and part.”. See Art and part and Be art and part in ] . e. g. 
''My dear,” said she, "it’s the foolery of oeing governor. If you choose 
to sacrifice all your comfort to being the first run^ in the ladder, 
don’t blame me for that. I didn’t nominate you j 1 had no art or 
part in it.** — H aliburton. 

Have at {Colloquial ] ^ Encounter ; assail ; as. to have at an 

enemy : e, g, Peter, have at him with a down right blow.— S hakes- 
peare. 

Have at heart ^ivnnf ^ ^ Feel an interest in : e. g. 

What a touching attachment that is which these poor fellows showito 
any one who has their cause at hexrt, — Thackeray. 

Have at one’s Hagers’ ends \Conoquial\ ; (CTP( f^) 

Have in perfect readiness i be 
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thoroughly acquainted with ( anything ) : r £• He was the boy to talk 
to the public : soft sawder— dignified reproach — friendly intercoui^se,— 
he /ia{f them all at hts fingers* ends, — HeADfC. 

Have at vantage ( Have the advantage 

of ; be in a more favourable condition than : e g He had them at 
vantage, being tired and harassed with a long march. — B acon. 

Have been in the sunehine — See Be in the sunshine and In the 
sunshine. 

Have been into or in ( pRllT^csr, ^ iWfT^ Have 

gone to : e, g. He Iia^s been info the libraiy of the Asiatic Society. 

Have been to ( ^ vl 

Have gone to sec ( a place or person ) : liave visited . e. g. They 
1 ad hien to the panorar.'a of Moscow — Tn \t kfuas. 

Have by heart ^It^l Commit to memory ; hold in 

memor}’ [ a certain line of action. 

Have cause C^»t^ Tf*(r Have to give reason 

Have charge of Have the care, custod> 

or management of «./. Ho h.n choj ot pre^viding all lequisites 
for the Palact, ard lor the Hou'jc of Lords during the session of 
Parliament — Wi i>si 1 1 , 

Have clean hands Be honest and incorrupt- 

ible ; be free from guilt, especially from the guilt of dishonest} in 
money matters, or of bribe-taking c. g. The poor fellow was charged 
\vith blackmailing a cart man but his \erv straight-forwardness showed 
that he ^ad dean hart! , 

Have cognisanco of (CTT^ t^?l) Have knowledge of . c, g. \'ou 

sa} that I am one of the accomplices ; but, I declare solemnly that I 
haze no cognnzKti of the matter. 

Have done W Have made 

an end or conclusion ; be quiet , desist. 

Have done with ^ ^‘f5i?il c^^rl ; (c^l^ ^ 

^ Have completed ; have no further concern with : c. g, 
IlavL \ou done with the drafting of the petition * 

Have for the asking Get i a thing ) as soon as asked 

for : e g. Vidyasagar was so liberal and charitable that you could 
have an} thing from him for the asking. 

Have full hands Be fully occupied ; be pressed 

with work or engagements. 

Have had one’s day [CoUoijttial] ^ ffii ^ 

— One’s time of prominence is pone by , be past one's 
period of influence ; be no longer in favour : e, g. Old Joe was a bit 
of favourite in that quarter once ; but Joe has had his day. — Dickens. 

Havo half a mind Be somewhat inclined. 

Have hard measure Have harsh 

treatment meted out to one ; be harshly or oppressively dealt with • 
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«. g. Some unforesm events pat lum out of luck, end thenceforth had 
very hard tneasura in the world. ( of wine in. 

Hava in OCV <ltl1 VH Contein : /. g. This cask may hoot thirty gallons 

Btova in blaok and white vi *rei1 Have in plun writing, 

( the paper being white and the ink, black ) : ». g. 1 must have it tn 
black and wAi/e.— B rbwbr. 

Have in hand <rtVl Have in possession e.g. I have no 

cash in hand to pay you. ( CVt^ VtV ) ^Vt, ) efW 

feet Undertake ; be engaged upon ; carry forward ; e. g. R. 
demanded of P. whe ther the enterprise he had in hand would be 
successful.— Hblps. Keep in control : e.g. The successful 
teacher is he who has his boys well in hand,—M, Arnold. 

Have in one’a sleeve et ct il ewe 99 Have in readi- 
ness for any emergency. ( tention. 

Have In the heart ertknt* VH ; vyi Purpose ; have design or m- 

Have in view ( fVp Vt^tye ) etfV nwy yt<f1 Keep eyes on : e. g. 
They have in view opponents whose aim is not ideal, but practical. — 

M. Arnold ( CVt^ fvfy ) sffe JlCSf aCH siff vyt Look toward, or keep 
in sight, as object, aiir, intention, purpose, design: e.g. Another 
revolution which Caius /jsif viVv was not less righteous and expe* 
dient.— M brivalb. 

Have it all one*a own way 59t Follow one’s own wishes ; 

act arbitrarily ; e, g. For nineteen years, in fact, a Parliament always 
sitting, Charles had iV always his awn wav.— G reen’s. 

Have it out ICollofuial} |t^ CV*lt Speak freely. CVt^T fipiCW 

^IFt9 C791 Bring an affair to a conclusion ; have something final- 
ly settled : e. g. During the remainder of the day Mr. B. was in a 
very odd and excitable state ; bursting occasionally into an explosion 
of laughter, and then taking up his hat an.’< running into the coach- 
yard to have it out by himself. — Dickens 

Have it out with ( vt5t?9 ) Jff?3 vHitt cvtsf 

Wilt Settle a thing by disputing with ( a person ) . e, g. One day she 
informed the colonel that she has had tt out with Eliza. — Thackeray. 

Have it to Bay *fty| Have it in one’s power to say ; be able to say : 
e. g. I should never have tt to say that my mother was willing I should 
go when my father was not. — Defoe. 

Have itohing ears vtl 33 ^ ^5*1 v<tl tsfsRlt Vil Be 

desirous of hearing novelties. [The expression is taken from the Bible], 

Have larks [ Colloquial ] f»t99C!ltf59 C«f9n ^ «lf5 ^fJl Be engaged in 
childish frolics . have a jolly time 

Have no basiness cvt? VtW. ^«rRt«fV9l *11 W Have no 

occupation, necessity, or obligation : g, 

A frown upon the atmosphere 
no business to appear 

Where skies are blue and earth is gay.'-^BYRoiTe 
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SCftTft HO QM llw iUniUd States’^ ( ) 4lt^ ^ Have na 

fildng for. 

Bkvh no tih tBg tar it ^ Have no other alternative : e. ff. 

He had nothing far it but to disperse his army.—BuRTON. 

HOTO nothing to do with l^pr ’it »fW? 9) *wri »Tl Have 

no concern, business, or dealing with : «. The truth is, if a poor 
man does not offend against morals or religion, the law has nothing 
to do with his amusements.— 'S ydnby Smith. 

Baveon ntw wg[ Put on : wear. 

Have on the lip [Colloquial] (eKti^e) ^tnt ♦Itenl Get an advantage over 
(a person) '—a metaphor from the wrestiing>ring : e. g How would 
Crawley look at him — Crawley, who had already once had him on the 
_ lip r— T rollope. 

Have one at a lift Eftics? ’RCKT ^ fttevl Have one in power. 

[When a wrestler has his antagonist in his hands and lifts him from the 
ground he has him “at a lift,’* or in his power. — Brewer ] : e.g. 
“Sirra,’* says be, I have you at a lift. 

Now you are come unto your latest shift. — Percy’s Reliouss. 

Have one foot in the grave v’lnr <iiv *11 oretl, iTi fe- 

ttV ^f{ Be nearly at death's door ; have not to live 

lone (being very old) : e, g. It is sometimes the fate of a poet to sue* 
ceed, only when he has one foot in the grave. — Goldsmith. 

Have (one) on a string ( Vt^tire ) ^*tii TSUl Gain complete 

influence or control over (a person). 

Have one on the hip ^^l *rt6iit See “Oatoh one on the hip.’' 

Have one’s oake dough f^nrH fetl Fail or be dis- 

appointed in what one has undertaken or expected — Shakespeare. 

Have tme’s day cvtH fvf n vl tI vH »iltv1 Have one's 

time of existence or prominence - e. g. There are^ certain arts in the 
world which blaze, have their day, and then die off in silence and dark- 
ness.— Lytton . 

Have one’s ear fsicsni vt^e ’rtrl aps «ttv1 Have the 

privilege of being readily listened to by one : e, g. The bigots and 
flatterers who had his ear, gave him advice which he was too willing to 
take. — Macaulay. 

Ave one’s eye on or upon ( cvt*i fvijir ^ vWre ) s|«ni Vt*rl Keep 
in view: e.g. He had fits eye on every boy who came of age.— 

Macaulay. ( CVtH ) i6*R[ ^icsi Her ^ Aim at : e. g. The 
regent had his eye upon the crown.— F roude. 

Have on^s fling [Colloquial] <21^ tjnfl ; 

EttestOf VYl Enjoy one’s self to the full : have a season 

of dissipation : e g. All 1 look forward is to have my little fling, and 
then to give, up the gaieties of London and take a quiet villa and have 
a garden.— Besant. _ 

Have one’s fbot on aaoOiev’s neok *11 ors’Hl ^ vm 

Have him at one’s mercy ; tyrannize or domineer over him completely. 
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Have one’s ftOl swing 4ittr wl .• vrti¥fiic« ^ 

^> 8 T| Have free course or unrestricted liberty : e. g. Every one has his 
full swing, or goes to the devil his own way, — Hazlitt. 

Have one^fl hands fall vtcsr ^ fVgc^ ^ 

^ Have in hand all that one can do, or more than can be 

done conveniently ; be so busily engaged that anything more cannot be 
attempted : s, g. Snowe had his own hands full, and needed rather 

help himself than was able to spare support to others. — Froude. 

Be surrounded with difficulties. 

Have one’s heart in one’s boots (or mouth) ss Be in a 
state of extreme terror. 

Have (or Get) one’s monkey up [Slang] vtpffl ^ ^ 

C^t^l Be angry, or make one angry ; e, You’ll have his monkey up 
directly. — Kingsley. 

Have one’s mouth water ^ ftvl cvt^ 

Feel an eager desire for something ( like a 

greedy or very hungry man at the sight of delicious food ) ; e?. g. He 
lives bravely where he is ; yea, many of them that are resolved never 
to run his hazards, yet have their mouths water his gains.— Bunyan. 

Have one’s name in the gazette ^ Be 

mentioned in one of the official newspapers, especially of bankrupts. 

Have one’s nose on the grindstone ^ 

TfSJ Be subject to exactions ; be oppressed. 

Have one’s say Say what one has to say. 

Have one’s tongue tied s?rW, ^icsnr 

^Thrl ( ) Be unable to speak out one’s 

mind, (there being some objection which restrains him from so doing). 

Have one's way 'WS 5 ^ Follow one’s determined course or re- 

solved mode of action : e, g. He tried hard to have hi% own way in 
the appointment of a deputy to govern in Ireland. — Dickens.# 

Have one’s will VW ^1551 ^ ^ ’ItQVl Obtain what is desired by one. 

Have one’s wits about one ^1 

Be keenly observant of things and apt to act as necessary. 

Have one’s work out out VtCtW Ofenl Have one’s 

work prescribed : c. g. 1 have no free hand in this matter • I have tuy 
work cut out for me. 

Have operatiou on ( ^ ^ ^1 Produce 

effect on ; have influence over : e. g. The bards were next the druids 
in regard, and played excellently to their songs on their harps, whereby 
they had great operation on the vulgar. — Fuller. 

lave origin in (evt^ IfSVl Originate in ; take rise from : 

c. g, (1) All parts of knowledge have their origin in metaphysics, and 
finally, perhaps, revolve into it.— De Quincky. (2) Justice, properly 
speaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their origin in it.— 
Goldsmith. 
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Bare other fish to fky [Conversational] ^ 

^ Have something else to do, or to take up one’s mind . r g. I 

• never asked you about your spill the other night I had other fish to 

Rhoda Broughton. 

Hare (one) out ^ Engage (one) in a duel. 

Have part or lot Have any concern. 

Have patience Wait long for justice or ex- 

pected good without discontent : e, /. Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all. — B ible. 

Have pity on ( Tt?ni>9 ) «rf% T?P*t1 Feel pity for ; pity ; 

commiserate : e.^-. ''Have pity on me, O queen !" he began, In soft 
and insinuating tones. — Havell. 

Have place Wl Have a station, room, or seat e 

Such desires can have no place in good heart. — Webster. 

Have rather Prefer \ e> g, I have rather remain at home than 

go to the meeting. [See Had rather]. 

Have reoourae to ( Apply to for aid • In 
this difficulty he was obliged to have recourse to his former master. 

( evt^ fVfCV ) Wl Resort to : e. g. When he saw 

that amicable settlement was out of the question, he had recourse to law. 

Have respect of persons c^rt^ tI 

VVl Show undue favour to certain persons, as for their wealth, Ike. 
[ See Be no respecter of persons ] : e.g. It is not good to have 
respect of persons in judgment. — B ible. 

Have right iSv ^ Be right. ^ Have title or 

claim ; e,g. Men have no right to what is not reasonable. — B urke. 

Bta^ve seen a wolf Have lost the vocal power. [The 

Britons, in former days, had a notion that if a man saw a wolf before 
the wolf saw him, he became dumb, at least for a time ] . e^ g. “Our 
young companion has seen a wolffi said lady Hameline, **and has lost 
his tongue in consequence.' —S cott. 

Have seen better days 

Have been in more prosperous circumstances, though now reduced 
e. g, ^ Here eighty broken-down men, who have seen better dnvs^ are 
provided in their old age with food and clothing. — Irving. 

Have snakes in one’s boots Suffer from ^'deli- 
rium tremens." [ at somr thing. 

Have something on the stocks evt^ Be at work 

Have the advantage of (c^ ftrora) fkv^ Have the favour- 

able opportunity of : e. g. The enemy had the advantage of a more 

elevated position. — Webster, ( cait^ ^1 Gam 

Siiperiority over: e.g. Be on your guard, lest Satan should havi 

the advantage of you. ( CVt^ ftfOl ) ^ttVl Have superiority m 

respect of : e. g. Be has the advantage of a good constitution. 

Have the advantage of ( any one ) evtst ^ 
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Have a personal knowledge of (a person) who does not have a 
reciprocal knowledge ; know (a person) without being known by him : 

g. You have the adoantege of mv\ I don't remember ever to have 
had the honour ( t. e., You know me, bat 1 do not remember to have 
ever known you )•— Sheridan. 

Hav e the ball at oae’e foot or feet [ Colloquial ] 

Tl Have a thing in one's power : e. g. The crisis in G. D/s 

Hfe had arrived— he had the ball at his E. Yates. 

Haive the beet of ( cajl^i «ftTl Have the 
advantage or superiority in point or respect of : e. g. But Johnson long 
afterwards owned that though he had saved appearances, he had taken 
care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it. — Macaulay. 

Have the better end of the staff [ Colloquial ] ^ 

Have the better part of anything ; have the superiority or 
advantage of anything. 

Have the better of. — Same as Qet the better of, which see. 

Have the cards in one's hands Have every- 
thing in one’s power Vhcy had fhr cards in their hands and 

might have played them.— Tii vckeray. 

Have the courage of one’s convictions ^ 

VTl ^ Be fearless in carrying into prac- 

tice what one believes to be right or proper : e g. The first Christian 
Emperor of Rome had had the courage of Ins convictions, and had 
dared to remove the Image of Victory from her shrine m the Roman 
Senate. — Meki v vle. 

Have the courage of one’s opinions jtsT tI *^!11 ^ 

^ Have the boldness to give expression 

to what one believes to be right or proper : e, g. Where men of high 
standing htrve not the conmgc of 'heir opinions^ what is to be expected 
from men of low standing Smiles. 

Have the entree — Be eligible for invitations tc State balls and concerts. 

Have the field before one 

•Tl Have full r portunity of showing what ore can do ; be unop- 
posed. 

Have the field to one’s self Be the sole worker 

in a particular direction * l. g. In defending the interests ol the poor 
rate- payers, Mr. lionerjee //^is the f eld to himself. 

Have the fioor [ American phrase ] ( 

Have the right to speak ( in a legislative assembly ) * <*. g. 
Instead of “he has the floor,'" the h-nglish say, **he is in possession of 
the house.” — Webster. * 

Have the foresight of a raven ^ ^ 

'SrPff) Be prophetic, or able to foresee events, like a raven. 
[ A raven was accounted at one time a prophetic bird.— Brewer ]. 
Of inspired birds ravens were accounted the most prophetical. 

Have the game in one’s hands fsf^ ^ ) Have such an 

advantage that success is assured ; hold theAvinning cards. 
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Have the good sense ( cvt^ fWf ) Understand rightly ; be sen- 

sible or wise e. g* He had the good sense not to aspire to an excel* 
lence which he could not reach. — Prescott 

Have the ground out from under one’s feet Be 

thrown into a position when one’s support is suddenly removed , be left 
^ an illogical position with no arguifeent in one’s favour / His 
was not a practical mind, and it was sure to take him some time to 
realise what it means to hate the ground cut ftom under your feet.— 
Good Words. 

Have the heart in a nut-shell ^ Be 

\ery penurious, mean-spirited^ or cowardly. 

Have the heart in the mouth m Be much frightened. 

Have the heels of Gffe Outrun 

Have the inside track aits C5fW?l ^ Have the inner 

side in a race-course [Hence, coUoqutalh'] 

Ha\e the advantage ol po'^ition, facilities, 

Have the key of the street nal'] Tl ^ , 

Be locked out • be homeless e ^ **There,' said 
I owten, * \ ou haze the kty of tl e str^iT^ — Dickfns 

Have the laugh on one’s side 

Be abk to laugh at another through getting the better of 
him b} ‘superior de\lcritv \c. 

Have the law of [C t hjuiiL\ 

?5?rl I nforce the law against , bring a 
case against ( a person ) in a law court e g There s a haekney 
coachman downstairs, with i black ese and a tied up head, vowing 
he 11 hare the hiw oA } c u — In \cKrRA\ 

Have the measure ( or length } of one’s foot TT?t^ 

5>S?I1 Know the exact calibre of one s mind 

Have the pass of ( ^'Q^l 

I ake the precedenct^ of ( a person ). 

Have the power of pit and gallows 

“^Tl Have or hold power of imprisonment and death. 

Have the refusal ^^Tr5f 2r^ Have the right 

of taking or buying in preference to others. 

Have the refusal of (a thing) {cw\^ ^ ^tC5t 5(5*1 5l o 5 

»lt^ Have the right of taking or purchasing (a thing) in preference to 
others e g. \V hat was her mortification when the dowaget assured 
her that the Alhambra hangings had not only been shown by Mr 
Soho to the Duchess of Torcaster, but that Her Grace had hbd the 
refusalofxh^m^ — M. EIdgeworth 

Have the start 5tarl ^51, 5^51 Begin before 

another : e, g. If }Ou will only let me haze the start by one minute, 

I will reach the goal as soon as >ou ^ 

Obtain an advantage over anothera 
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Etove the son in one^e eyee IColloquiai} ^ ^ Be in liquor ; 
be drunk. 

Have the true ( or right ) ring ^ Be genuine; ab, 

perfect silver coin — a rupee for instance— has a clear, metallic ring, 
when let fall on something hard.” 

H ave fe e tmmp-oard in one's hand ^ 

Possess some effective means or power. 

Have the upper hand in-;^me as Have the better o£ 

Have the wind sr|% viit Gain or have the advantage. 

Have the wipd of ^ Be on the trail of. 

Have the worst of it ^ ^enl Have a calami- 

tous or disastrous issue ; be defeated in an encounter \ e* g. In the 

battle of Plassey, Serajuddowla had the worst of it though he 

and his men fought like lions. — Dickens. 

lave to do with ( CVPf fvjpf Vl VWW ) ilW Have coflcern, 

business or intercourse with ; deal with : e, g. What have I any more 
to do with‘ido\s ?— Bible. 

lave to one's self virl ; "snsev ^ cqt^ ^ Keep 

or restrict to one’s own self • not to allow others to take part in : e* g- 
Having the conversation to himself he ran on with a number of anec- 
dotes regarding the aristocracy. — Thackeray. 

lave too many irons in the Are vfiRt? ci^l' 

Be trying to do too many things at once : e g. Thus without 
risk he got his twenty per cent. Not that he appeared in these tran- 
sactions ; he had too many good irons in the fire to let himself be called 
a usurer. — Reade. 

Have two faoes ^ Be 

two-faced ; be disingenuous. 

Have two strings to one’s bow [Colloquial] 

Wl Have more than one expedient for attaining the 
object in view. [in subjection. 

Have under the girdle Vi V Have bound to one, #. c . 

Have up mTvi vfl Call 

to account in a court of justice ; prosecute in a law-court : e. g. The 
police had him up before the Chief Presidency Magistrate on a charge 
of obstructing a public officer in the discharge of his duty. 

Have way [ Nautical J (eWsf) Be under w^y, be in progress • 

—said of a vessel. _ 

Have wind mills in one’s head vr^’tt^srl Be 

a little cracked ; be fond of indulging in fancies and chimeras. 

Have words [Colloquial] VHtm ?«fl, ^ Have an altercation : 

quarrel, dispute : #• g, He is a poor, sneaking creature, and my 
brother George, he caught Crawley selling up some poor fellow or 
other, and they had wor*,— Reade. [ injustice. 

5ave wrong sitw V Be wrong. «rr^ Suffer 

Saw and gee, or Haw and gee about [Colloquial ] 
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«ni1 S ^ *fW Go from one thing to another with- 

out good reason | have no settled purpose ; be irresolute or unstable* 

fttrt ^tPnil »l^ '•Itro CTP«T| Lead this way 

and that at will ; lead the nose : master. [ hawker. 

Hawk about WHt Offer for disposal in the manner of a 

Hawk at ftfw® ( ww ) «ni 1 ^ ceil ^ Catch, or 

attempt to catch ( birds ) by means of hawks trained for the purpose, 
and let loose on the prey - e. g. lie that hawks at larks and sparrows. 

—Locke. WffJpl WJl ; ^* 11 % tra ^ ^ WWS Make an 

attack on, on the wing * soar at, or strike, like a hawk ' e. g. (i) To 
hawk at flies. — D ryd'*n. 

( 2 ) A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl havi\ed at and killed. — 

Shakespeare. 

Hay tea 7 N The juice of hay extracted by boiling, used as food 

for cattle, &.c. 

Hawker’s news ’Prtstll News known to all the world. 

He eats no fish An honest man and fit to be trust- 

ed, as he IS not a papist observing the ritual of eating fish on Fridays. 

He has tied a knot with his tongue he cannot untie with his 

teeth oi s|fii ^ w<t«. ^fffaic^ He has got 

married [cut into good slices 

He’ll out up well <?[ Jfwtfjpufsft He is rich, and his property will 

He steals a goose and gives giblets in alms {Proverbi or cxn 

TR He robs Peter to pay Paul. 

He that always oom^lains is never pitied [Proverb] R ^ 
’TtS. PI ’IR S|1 I 

He that blows m the dust fills his own eyes wiwH *ttPi 

cstcsi'mnjmt ’sm I 

He that fights and runs away May live to fight another day 

( Hudibras. Pt. 111, c, 3 ) — “A man that runs away may fight again 
as said by Demosthenes while flying from Philip at Chxronea in reply 
to a reproach The rest being — “But he that is in battle slam Can 
•lever rise to fight again.” [ cf. Grasp all, lose all 

He that grasps at too much holds nothing Hast CBftCS 
He that is warm, thinks all are so [Proverb] I 

He that lendeth, loseth the double [ Proverb ] nctiftlfi sK '9 
?nit5 1 

He that waits for another’s trencher eats many a late dinner 

[Proverb] *ni2r5It^ JPTI I 

He that waits to best a dog wiU easily find a stick [Proverb] 

[ wijrat fc»n ?« ' 

He that will steal an egg will steal an ox [ProverbJ^ftSI 
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He who is bom in miefortone, stumblea as he goes [ Proverb ] 

^ ^ I 

He who laughs on Friday will weep on Sunday [Proverb] ^ 

^ ^ rc5l C«tCf 5 5" Sorrow 

follows in the wake of joy. 

He who ( or that i runs may read ^rf?® C5t^ 

*ft®1 ^ Even a most careless observer may easily 

see : €, ir. 

But truths on which depends our main concern 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 

With such a lustre, he that runs may rtW.— C owi^ek. 

Hoad and ears y[^wy\ With the whole 

person; deeply ; completely: c g. (i) He plunged head ears 
into the water. — Webster. { 2 ) He \w3iS head and ear's in debt— /, d', 
completely overwhelmed. — Webster 
( I he) Head and front ; ^rlir The chief point . the essence : 

c. g, ‘*Your good conversation in Christ” — “As he who called you 
IS holy, be ye holy in all your conversation.” This is the head and 
front of the matter with the writer. — M. Arnold, 

Hoad and heart Earnestly- sincerely: t\g, (i) You must 

try head and heart to get > our lessons prepared. ( 2 ) He applied 
himself head an I heart to the noble task he had takep upon himself. 

In intellect as well as in feelings ; thoroughly ; e. 
.Ebcliylub wdb» head and hearty a lyric poet. — M acaulay. 

Hoad and shoulders ^RffTl R. force and without ceremony- 
violently : e g, (i) They dragged him head and shoulders, ( 2 ) They 
bring in every figure of speech, head and shoulder Sv — Fellox. ^ 

By the height of the head and shoulders ; by 
far c, g, I was head and shoulders higher than any other gentleman 
present. — Th \('KER\y. [branches or tops of trees. 

Head down Trim or cut off • as, to head do'ivn the 

Hoad foroinost Headlong ; with the head first ; — 

used especially of falling from a height : e, g* His foot slipped, and 
’le fi‘Il down from the top of the precipitous bank into the water below 
lira i foremost, [ tax 5 poll tax. 

Head money Capitation 

H^ad oflT'Siri:^ ore?Il Intercept ; go before : c, g. The constable 

ran by a short cut to head off the thief who was making good his 
escape. 

H'iads or tails fV 'sSt This side or that ; 

this thing or that ; — a phrase used in throwing a coin to decide a 
ohoice, question, or stake, the head being the side bearing the effigy or 
principal figure, and tail the other side. 

H^ad over heela In a somersault ; 

with the head downwards and feet upwards ; headlong : e. g. But 
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Theseus answered, *I must not pass till I have made the rough way 
smooth' ; and he forced him back against the wall till it fell, and Sciron 
rolled head over heels^ — Kingsley. [ Hence, colloquially ] 

ftcnpsrt In an inconsiderate or rash manner; hurriedly : 

t. g. This trust which he had taken on him without thinking about it, 
head over heels in fact, was the centre and turning point of his school 
life. — Hughes. 

Head up Close, as a cask or barrel, by fitting 

a head to* [ course. 

Head wind ^ Wind blowing in a direction opposite the vessel’s 

Heads I win, Tails you lose A bargain in which the party 

that makes the contract is sure to win in any case. [ “In tossing up 
a coin^ with such an arrangement, the person who makes the bargain 
must of necessity win, and the person who accepts it must inevitably 
lose.'* — Brewer ]. 

Healing art The practice of medicine. 

Health is better than wealth [ Proverb ] osm ^ i 

Heap coals of fire on ( or upon ) one’s head 

^ Excite remorse 

in one’b heart, or make one feel ashamed of his conduct, by returning 
good for the evil done by him : e. g. If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him brj^ad to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink • for 
thou shalt hejp coals of fire upon his head^ and the Lord shall reward 
thee. — Bible. [ They heaped on coal. 

Heap on ^ ^ Throw or lay in a heap ; pilq ; e. g . 

Hoap up Amass ; accumulate : e , g . The wicked heap up silver 

as the dust. — Bible. W5 ^?rl Throw or lay in a 

heap • pile : e . g . He was told to heap up the rubbish. 

Hear a bird sing ’It'Sirl Receive private communication. 

Hear as hog in harvest ^ 

Let in at one ear and out at the other ; 
hear without paying attention. 

Hear from ^ Be told by ; learn from : 

e , g , I must hear from thee every hour in the day.— Shakespeare. 

( ^It'OTl l^eceive communications from (usually 

in writing, as a letter) : e. g. It is long since I heard from you last. 

Hear ill Be blamed ( Obsolete ) : e, g. [ Fabius ] was well 

aware that not only within his own camp, but also now at Rome, he 
heard ill for his temporizing and slow proceedings. — Holland. 

Hear of ( evt^ ^ ^ ?eirl Be told 

or informed of | learn about ; have an account of : e. g. The project 
fell through and was heard of no more. — Froude. 

Listen to : e. g* They would hear of no compromise.**' 
Macaulay. 
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Hear aay [ Colloquial ] ’SIsrapRsra '«[W ^«ll Heat one say , learn by 
Common report j receive by rumour. 

Hear-say evidence ■ssrl Evidence at second hand : e. g. 

•Such hear -say tvidence could not be admissible in law. 

Hear teU of ( ▼WTO ’ll cvt®! fvpr ) toto ^ #rrs tssrt Hear 

some one speak of : e. g. I never heard tell of a man becoming a dress- 
maker.—HALiBORTON. 

Hear well [Obsolete] TO^l S *tt«Tl Be praised. 

Hearken out ▼?! Search for : e. g. If you find none, you must 
hearken out a vein and buy. — Bbn Jonson. 

Hearken to ( cvt^ (▼ICS ) ▼H*tt« ▼*! ; ^ Listen to ; 

give heed to : e. g. Hearken, O Israel, to the statutes and the judg- 
ment which I teach you, — Bible. 

Heart and hand CTt^*rtC? With enthusiastic co-operatien. 

Heart and soul With head and heart j earnestly ; sincerely : 

e. g. She applied herself, heert and soul, to the noble cause she had 
advocated. 

Heart bleeds '▼css TOm Feel extreme pain from 

sympathy or pity : e. g. The Queen, when reading her speech on open- 
ing Parliament, was evidently affected when alluding to it [ the loss of 
two million souls 3 ; indeed, her heart had b ed for her Irish subjects.— 
L. Valentine. 

Heart ceases to beat TOtl There is no more 

palpitation of the heart, life being extinct ; e, g. Many of the hearts 
that throbbed so gaily then, have ceased to Dickens* 

Heart heaviness Depression of spirits. 

(One’s) Heart is in the right place TWro ^ ct Wcv 'Itvi Sfro 
▼tc^ «ittvl CSltCVV 5 :^ TOWl One is kind and 

sympathetic in spite of appearances ; one is perfectly well-disposed. 

Heart of oak l^ar^w e A brave, resolute heart. 


Heart-rending iSVH-fWTO Exceedingly affecting. 

(His) Heart into his boots ▼CV fttrtftsf His spirits 

sank as low as possible short of absolutely deserting him. 

Heart-siokness froW Extreme depression of spirits. 

(A) Heart to heart talk -stM ▼"« A confidential talk in private 

( with good advice, warning or repriniand ). 

Heart-whole With unbroken courage j undismayed. ; 


Having the heart or affections frw; not in love .e. g. No 
young woman co^d reject such an offer without consideration, if she 

were Florence Maervat. wINw Of a single and 

sincere iteart : e. g'. He keeps heart-vholo towards his master. 


Bunyan. 

dearth and home Objects dearest 
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to one t one's own country or native tend : e. g. The prisoner was out 
off from his hearth and home, and deported to Stt Helena. 

Hearth monej (or penny) jgilrt'i j fMltP® »W*I 

A tax formerly levied in England on hearth, each hearth ( in 
all houses paying the church and poor rates ) being taxed at two 
shillings. 

Hearty eater c*||^ j « ’tifv *tnr5f^ nft? ¥CT| One who eats 

eagerly and largely ; one who eats a hearty meal. 

Heave 1 ^ cable abort ftrai fttPnrt •Mfl 

CilttfCn iS«ni Draw so much of a cable into the ship, as 

that she is almost perpendicularly above the anchor. 

Heave a Bhip ahead ^ vtft erW^fcv ctrtt 

Force a ship ahead when not under sail, as by 

means of cables. [ side • careen it. 

Heave a ship down attftecv Throw or lay a ship down on one 

Heave a ship to slalom ^ vtfl Bring 

a ship's head to wind, and stop her motion. 

Heave a strain 'e1c<tcvst»W tics awttrtSI *lfiiawe tcs vrtr TSl Work at 

the windlass with unusual exertion. 

Heave in sight ^*|CS at^ts Come or appear in view fqr the 

first time, as a ship at sea, or as a distant object approaching or being 
approached : e. g, A ship heated tn sight. 

Hbave out a sail VSI Unfurl a sail. 

Heave the log [ Nautical ] Learn the speed of a 

ship by log-line and glass. 

Heave up Relinquish > give up : /. g. He was at last obliged 

to heave up the design, VSl Discharge from the stomach, vomit out. 
Heaven-kissing Touching heavens. 

Heavenly- minded Pure. 

Heavens-would fhll nMtH cetsr ^ fwi ) Suffer 

extreme calamity ( for infringement of rules and regulations ). 

Heaven forbid ^ May God hinder or prevent it : e.g< 

''Heaven forbid," answered Telemachus, "that I should deny thee, 
seeing that thy very life is at ;take.'* — H avblx.. 

Heaven knows srtcsR, *llCfR God alone 

is aware or can tell (used in reference to uncertain events )• 

1 call God to witness (used in reference to real facts) : go Heavet^ 

knows, I am innocent of the crime I am charged with. 

Heaven of heavens [ Bible ] iSts'Sif ^ 

) The highest of the heavens, the abode and seat of God. 

(A) Heaven on earOi vm <8^0^ shU A condition of great hspi^neia 
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Heavy flre VI Severe or incessant dis charge of fire- 

arms. 

Heavy hand VCitV Severity • oppression. 

Heavy in hand [Colloquial] WV, Clumsy, awk- 

ward ; sluggish : e, g. He was a kind, honest fellow, though rather old 
fashioned, and just a trifle heavy in h md — ^J. Payn 

Heavy marohing order The condition 

of troops fully equipped for field service. 

Heavy metal [Afi/il ary] vtvtv Large guns carrying balls of a 

large size. V? CVWI Large balls for such guns. 

Heavy purse <(VV51, ^VTl ; W Riches • wealth. 

Heavy sea A sea in which the waves run high. 

Hedge a bet vtf^ Bet upon both sides. 

Hedge bill >2rvtv A long handled bill-hoolc. 

Hedge in fvvtv*l ^fRrVtV ScTOT CW ccrevt Surround so as to prevent 

escape : e, g. That is law to hedge in the cuckoo. — Locke, cv^i( ; 

tvfilVl VHI Hem in ; surround for defence e, g, England hedged lu 
with the main. — S hvkespe^re. 

Hedge marriage fvvt? A secret or clandestine marriage, especially 
one performed by a hedge priest. 

Hedge out VtVl CV'QUl Shut out; hinder : e,g, Lollius Urbius drew another 
\\all-*'to hedge out incursions from the north. — MILTO^^ 

Hedge priest ^ A poor, illiterate parson. 

Hedge school fv^fltsnr (In Ireland) 

An open-air school in the shelter of a hedge ; a school for rustics. 

Hedge up ( Obstruct, as a road, with a barner ; block 

up ' e. g. I will hedge tip thy way with thorns. — Bible. 

Hedge-writer cm^ A Grub Street author. 

Hedoaio seot ’tiR 

A sect that placed the highest good in the gratification of the senses. 

Heel and toe Hi H® With proper walking,— as 

Opposed to running. 

(The) heel of Aohillea gcWscsni '»(<H c^H sf^irani c®WT 

The vulnerable or weak point’* a man’s character. 
[The tale says that Thetis took her son .Achilles by the heel, and dipped 
him in the river Styx to make him invulnerble. The water washed every 
pat t except the heel covered with his mother’s hand. It was on th:s 
vulnerable point the hero was slain. — Brewer]. 

Heel to port t\ fvcv Lean on the left side. 

Heels o’er gowdy Same as Heels over head. 

Heels over head vtVI ftev ^ ftev vftvl Turned over so as to 
bring the heels uppermost : e, g. They rolled heels over head upon, 
the ground.*— D icken.>. 

31 
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Heir apparent nrtt fft irtPrc¥i sR[prtcir « ^ tfTftn 

•JtfVPT f^non arf^rvtff One whole fight to an estate is indetfftible 
if lie survives the ancestor. 

fleir-at-law iSiirtf<f¥t^ f3[H *11 « llt» 

One who, after hi» ancestor’s death, has a right to inherit all his 
intestate estate. 

Heir preaumptiia ntfl® «fPw^l cn. 11 

^flOT CT Ufw flTOIl erfVltli One who, if the ancestor should die 
loimediatelyf would be his heir, but whose right to the inheritance may 
be defeated by the birth of a nearer relative, or by some other contin* 
gency. 

Heirship movables [i’coWw/i] flPH Cl afltl 

SuftfVetftl erfVvtl Itcv Certain kinds of movables 
which the heir is entitled to take, besides the heritable estate. 

(The) Helen of one's Troy The ambition of one^ 

life ; the subject for which one would live and die* 

Hell and ohanoery are always open— There*s not much to choose 
between lawyers and the devil. ( Saying in Fuller’s Collection^ 1732 ). 

Hell broken loose ( It wks ) ^ ^BnrtsPFSl Said of a frightful 

state of anarchy cr disorder. 

Hell broth— A magical mixture prepared for evil purpose ( as made hy 
the witches in Macbeth. Act iv, i ). 

Help a lame dog over a stile [Colloquial] 

^f^ 53 R Enable a helpless person to surmount some 

difficulty by lending him aid e. g. I can help a lame dog over a stile 
(which was' Mark’s phrase for doing a generous thing). — Kingsley. 

Help forward >rtTWT Advance by assisting ; assist 

in promoting. [ helped me in this affair. 

Help in ( '^fi\ Assist in (anything) : e. g. Mr. Chatterjee 

Help on ^ Forward • promote by aid e. g. 

Some respectable Indians had promised Vidyasagar to help on the 

agitation against polygamy, "WJi Assist in putting 

on : e, g. My servant helped me on with my boots (»• e he helped me 
to put them on >. 

Help one*« self ^*tsTr 5 r ▼Hi ; ar%l ▼8H1 Look to one’s 

business • take care of one’s self. 

Help one’s self to ▼Ivrf^ ¥ 11 , fs|Wf 4 H*I ▼Hi Appropriate to one’s own use . 
f'g’ (<[) ’’And this gave the upright judge a pretence to help htmtelf 
to a naouthful from the second slice.” (2) Potentates and great nobles 
had the opportunity afforded them during the Reformation for 
helping themselves to church property.— M otlby. 

Help out CUt*ni*t ▼rt IShiIh *tt^TO JrtJftHI ▼hi Aid in delivering from 
a difficulty : e. g. Goldsmith found he had got into a scrape and 

seize d upon Giardini to help him out <A it.— Irving. C ¥ t *ll *f 

»HftH »1 ▼Hi Aid in completing a design : e. g. (i| He did not seem 
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able to finish the work himself itnd so we htlped him out with it.— 
McMordib. 

(3) The god of learning and o^ light. 

Would want a god himself to help him out . — Swift. 

Help over vftce Aid in surmounting t e. g. I bad 

fallen into a great difficulty, and she helped me over it. 

Help to Vfl ; oroil Supply with . assist in obtaining ; /. g. 

(I) She helped her guest to a glass of the best cordial. (2) Shall I hap 
you to some sweets 7 — McMordib. 

Help up tffinri Raise ; assist in rising ; e. g. (l) 

As soon as the child got a fall, the fond mother hastened to help him 
up. (2) A man is well helped up that trusts to you. — Suakesfbare. 

Jft^I VTl Assist in raising : e. g. He helped the poor old man 
up with the burden (t. e., helped him in raising it). 

Helter>8kelter [Colloquial] In hurry and confusion : 

e. g. Galley held up a white handkerchief in his hand, and Breyten- 
back fired and down went the general all of a heap, and then they all 
ran helter skelter down the hill.— H aggard. [ Vide also 2 Henry IV, 
V, 3. — Shxkesfe^re ]. 

Hdm about, around, in VKt ; wfiuil cv^n Surround ; environ : e, g. 
With valiant squadrons round about to Arm.— F air Fax. 

Hem out vul ; ^>11 oreel Shut out ; e, g. You cannot 

hem him out of London. — J. Webster. 

Hempen oaudle (or Hempen collar)#!^ A hangman’s ropet e.g. 
You shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet,— 
Shakespear e.^ ^ [ of hemp. 

Hempen fever Vtrii ^ Death on the gallows, the rope being maw 

Hempen widow c? ^ ^ vtefe aft*! *l#| The widow of 

a man who has l^en hanged : e. g. Of a hempen widov) the kid of 
forlorn.- Ainsworth. ^ 

(As a) Hen with one ohiok Over-fussy about tri- 
fling matters. [ hia wife. 

Hen-pecked A man who tamely submits to the snubs and snarls of 

(A) Henry Dubb ^IC^ '■iM »l^ The ideal working man 

in the opinion of the U. S. capitalist. 

Heroulea* dhoioe wtdrtW-nCTt? apityiW Toil and duty chosen 

in preference to ease and pleasure from a story in Xenophon’s 
’’Memoralnlia.” Immortality. 

Heroulee* olub eiwte e ailu A stick of great sue and 

•weight. [ unraveL 

Herondee* knot cf C<tt>l1 ^ A knot extrem.ely difficult to 

Heroulee* leboor >rtf^e|tPlt<IT Very great toil. 

Heroulea* powtlar dPf eratV An explosive conttuning nitroglycerin, 
used (or blasting. 

Hen and there 4P(tce opitoi in one place anti in annther : t, g. He 
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would open the leaves of the ledger and look proudly 

upon the fair and unblotted entries — Dickens, ; 

0WtC5^ ^ dispersed manner or 

condition ; thinly or irregularly e /> Nothing of the conversation 
was distinguished beyond a few disjointed words here and there.— 
Dickens 

Here goee ! fV yfi) « — An exclamation 

indicating that the speaker is about to do something 

Here’s to ( one ) [ Archaic and coHoquud ] ( ScaRPl ) 

This drink is to the health of e, g. 

Here's to budgets, bogs, and wallets ’ 

Here's to all the wandering tram ' — Bcrvs. 

Here you are [Colloquial] C5l ^®rtfinrti This 

is what you want. 

Herfordshire kindness 3Ff<;^p[j Good turn for a good 

turn rendered huller sa\s the pejple ot I ierfurdshirc “drink back to 
him who drinks to them ” 

Herznetio art The an or science 

of alchemy. So called from Hermes Trismegistus ( the Thrice Great- 
est Hermes ) or the Eijyptian God Thoth, its hypothetical founder. 

Hermetic books Books of the Egyp- 
tians, which treat of astrology, Books which 

treat of universal principles, of the natures and orders of celestial be- 
ings, of medicine, and othe r to pics. 

Hermetic philoBOphy 'ilT A system which acknowledges 

only three chemical principles — viz , salt, sulphur, and mercury— 
from which it explains every phenomenon of nature. 

Hermetic powder The sympathetic powder, supposed 

to possess a healing influence from a distance. 

Hermetically eealed ^ Securely closed. [ When chemists want 

to preserve anything from the air, they heat the neck of the vessel till 
it IS soft, and then they twist it till the aperture is closed. This is call- 
ed sealing the vessel hermetically, or like the chemist. — Brewer ] : 
c g> My lips are hermeltcally sealed (i e , so as not to utter a word 
of what has been imparted ) 

Hero of the hundred fights— Conn, a legendary Irish king , ( said also 
of Nelson, Wellington, and other famous commanders). 

Hero worship ^t?3r Extravagant admi- 

ration for great men, likened to the ancient worship of heroes: 

Hero worship exists, has existed, and will for ever exist universally 
among mankind.— C arlyle. 

Heroic age ^ ) The semi-mythical period of Greek history, 

when the heroes or those called the children of the gods were represent- 
ed to have lived among men. 
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Heroio medioinea ( or remedies ) CT ^ : 

^1? Such medicines as either kill or cure. 

Heroio poetry The poetry in which the life of a 

hero is celebrated ; epic poetry. 

Heroio size ^ 

(In sculpture ). larger than life, but smaller than colossal. 

Heroio verse The verse of heroic or epic poetry, being 

in English, German, and Italian the iambic of ten syllables. 

Hew out ^ Form or shape with a sharp instru- 

ment * g'w They then hewed out a sepulchre. 

Form laboriously ' I now pass my days, not studious, 

nor idle, rather polishing old works than hewingont new ones, — PoPB. 

Hewers of wood and drawers of water [Biblical] 'VtJi ^ 
frorTfsT^ ^ 'Srrt c^tWR 

^ Those who cut wood and draw water from tanks or wells ; such 
as are employed in menial offices ; slaves. [ Joshua, Chapter IX, 
where it is said that the Gibeonites were made by Joshua ''the hewers 
Of wood and drawers of water unto all congregation’^ J : e. g* The 
effect of the insane attempt to subjugate England by means of Ireland 
was that the Irish became hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
English. — Macaulay. 

Heyday of youth Prime of youth. 

Hido-and-seek sjpFTjft A play of children in which some hidethem- 
selves and another seeks them. 

Hide one’s faoe Tfiira fw® Withdraw one's favour : e. g* 
Thou didst hide thy face^ and I w” troubled.— B ible. 

Hide one’s faoe from .* ^ ^ Overlook , 

pardon : e. g. Hide thy face from my sms. — Bible. ( 

Withdraw one’s favour 

from ; be displeased with. 

Hide one’s light under a bushel Con- 

ceal or obscure one’s talents [The phrase is taken from the Bible 
where Jesus said, "Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel^ but on a candlestick ; and it givelh light unto all that are in 
the house.'*] : e. g. Miss D also*did not hide her light under a bushel: 
though the rumour of her having made a speech to the electors was 
not founded on fact. — Trollope. 

Hide-bounded Narrow-minded, obstinate. 

Higgle .ad haggle ftfSlonj 'HI ^1 Be tedious and nice in 

making a bargain. 

High and dry Out of water ; out of the reach of the 

current or waves : A vessel left on the sand by the retreating 

tide is said to be left high and dry. 
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High and low Rich and poor, people of every condi- 
tion. [Colloquial] Everywhwe ; in all possible places x e, g. I 

hunted high and /ow.*— Webster. [ overbearing. 

High and mighty [Colloquial] Exalted. Wtfav Arrogant ; 

High antiquity Remote antiquity : «. g. These manus- 
cripts contain chronicles of high -McMordie. 

(A) high arm— Same as A high hand. 

£Dgh celebration *1? vtc#! The act of celebrating 

any solemn ceremony, as the eucbarist, with music. [ xion. 

High colour Tl ’ttnra srt®! il« Pronounced redness of comple- 
High day *tp|3i A sacred or holy day j a festive day : 

e. g. That Sabbath day was an high day. — Bible. Full 

day • noon '■ e g. It is yet high day, neither it is time that the cattle 
should be gathered together. — Bible. 

High*falutin [ Jocular ] High-flown ; bombastic ; 

pompous : e. g. His enemies have done their best to enlighten her as 
to the hollowness of his professions. — E nglish Mvoazine. 

High fare t’ltC'ra ’It'rr ; cst’ff’rsibl Rich food ; luxurious living : e g, 

Solomon lived at ease and full of honour, wealth, and high fare, — 
Milton. 

High festival CT jrff 3 tfS A festival to be ob- 
served with full ceremonial. [ pretensions or manners. 

High-flier d ^ etCft’f One who is extravagant in 

(A) High hand "tfw ; ’WSl Might , power. ^CTfSTt*! Triumph ; e. g The 

children went out with a high hand , — Bible ; R'SJlbffl 

Audacity ; overbearing manner : e, g. They governed the city with a 
high hand — ^Joweth. 

High in the instep Haughty. 

High jinks An old Scottish pastime. [ Hence 

colloquially ] C^t^IPPPUl RtOfltfifPlflf ^ Noisy revelry • wild 

sport. 

High life CsltPml C? <811? ^1^ TOT The 

manner of life that prevails among the higher classes ; life among the 
aristocracy or the rich : e.g. A writer sprung from the humbler classes 
is sure to make egregious blunders in attempting to depict high life. — 
McMordib. 

High liver evtSR One who indulges in rich diet. 

High living I cwlu otIvr, £W1«R fvritR Feeding upon rich and 

costly food ; e. g. High ft'erng’ generally brings on various diseases. 

High mass c?tvitR a iht flft cui vcsi aigfgpg 

In the Roman Catholic Church, that mass which is performed bv a 
choir in a specially formal and solemn manner ; — at distinguished 
from Low masSy in which the prayers are recited without singing. 
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Hiffh minded Of noble mind ; magnanimous : e. g. 

Rather than stoop to flattery to attain his ends, a hi^-minded man 

will bear his lot with patience. — McMordie. ; 4(^9 

Proud; arrogant; haughty: e.g. Be not high-minded but fear.«>- 
Bible. 

High noon Full or complete noon. 

High operation ^ Cg<R ^ Extraction of the 

stone by cutting into the upper part of the bladder. 

High place \Scripture'\ fsrfiw ^ Tt*t ^ An eminence 

or mound on which sacrifices were offered. 

High preaenre ^5 5t*t '"icWe 5t*D Intense pressure, 

i. e , pressure exceeding that of the atmosphere. Metaphorically 

it means — etce4 FPttPtPt *ff^C5T W Excitement 

caused by having top much to attend to * e. g. The man is now work- 
ing at high pressure, [on the high ropes. 

High ropes ■Hpfie Distant and haughty temper : e, g, ^^She is 

High seas tt«l«|p| The waters of the ocean without the boun- 
dary of any country. The uninclosed waters of the ocean, 

which are without the limits of low-water mark ; open ocean ; e. g. 
The British fleet has often swept the high seQS and could do so again. 
— McMordie. 

High spirits Jovial mood, in good spirits. 

High table wicsfn The table in the dining-hall of a 

college where the dons sit. [ posed to 'plain ta§\ 

High tea Tea mth meats and extra relishes ; — as op- 

High time iptf : Quite time ; fit time, i. e , the time 

for doing a thing is fully come : e. g. It is high time to wake.— 
Macaulay. 

(A) High time, or high old time [Colloquial] ^rtWtffSfCTfr ^ 
iiat A time of special jollity or enthusiasm. 

High-toned N oble. [ offence. 

High treason Treason against the state, being the highest civil 

High water cettlt? The utmost flow or greatest elevation of the 

tide, iflir*! OBftVtnni The time for such elevation. 

High water mark cq ^ *rt«rnrt®: ce ft twt ctfW? ^ 

*ltCV That line of the sea- shore to which the waters ordinarily reach at 
high water ; the margin of the periodical flow of the tide, unaffected 

by extraordinary causes. VIR Highest limit : e. g. This 

book shows the high-vtaier mark of the author's literary powers. 

Highway-man A high-way robber. 

High winda blow on high hills ( Proverb ] cq[% mil ; ^ 
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wiD 3 Ssrfrtr Distilled spirits containing a high percentage of 
alcohol. 

High WOrd»> Loud, angry words : 0 . g. From 

simple reasuiiing they came to high words, and then to blows. 

(The) Higher orders cai% Upper classes. 

Highland bail ^ Fists and cuffs. 

(A) highly oolonred statement or story ^ ^ A state- 

ment or story set forth in greatly exaggerated terms so as vividly to 
strike the imagination. 

Highways and by-ways Tf^ Kver} where. 

Hip and thigh Both before 

and after ; utterly : mercilessly [ See Smite hip and thigh 1 . r g. 

Protestants are by the ears a-drivin’ away at each other the 

whole blessed time, tooth and nail, hip and iktgh, hammer and tongs. 
H ^LIBURTO^^ 

Hip ! Hip f Hurrah \ ^?rTl An exclamation of joy nr vic- 

tory. [ According to some, the literal meaning of the expression is 
•'Jerusalem is lost to the infidels, and wc are on the road to Paradise”]. 

Hippocratic ^ The change 

produced in the countenance bv death, or lonar sickness, excessive 
evacuations, excessive hunger, and the like so called as having been 
described by Hippocrates, a ph^-sician. 

Hire out one’s self, or Hire one’s self out wsr 

P-ngage one’s services for a reward : 0 , g. They have lined 

out themsches for bread.— B ible. 

Hired grief— M utes and other undertaker’s emplnycs at funcraK. 

His lane Of By himself ; himself alone. 

Hiss at ( ) Tv[ ^1 

•d Make a hissing sound at, especially in contempt or disapproba- 
tion : e. g. The merchants among the people shall hiss <it thee. — Biiilk. 

Hiatorio sense The capacity to conceive and represent tlie 

unity and significance of a past era or age. 

Historioal method «itC5i{65ri The study of a subject 

in its historical development. 

Historical painting ffesi The painting of historic scenes. 

Historical or historic present (in Grammar) The 

present tense used for the past, to add life and reality to the narrative. 

Historical sense That meaning of a passage which is de- 

duced from the circumstances of time, place, &c., under which it was 
_ written. ^ 

History piece fwr A representation in painting, drawing, \c.r 

of any real event, including the actors and the action. 

Hit a man When down c«mc9ttc^ Take 

advantage of a man when he is at one’s mercy. 
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Hit below the brtt Deala 

blow disallowable in the rules of the ring. figuraiively\ 

?ISC1 TWTQ ^ Do an injury to ( another ) unfairly. 

Hit hard orsrl Strike a severe blow • deal with severely : e. 

I will be as good-natured as you like to our own side and I will hit the 

enemy as hard as you like. — T hackeray. aitC® ^ CfTQYl Ridicule with 
most telling effect. 

Hit it off together [ Colloquial ] fil9! ftpnri Agree ; suit ; 
harmonise : e. g. They don’t hit it off together so well as you and I 
do.— J. PAYii. 

Hit Describe with hits or characteristic strokes : e, 

Swift has Jut ojf this part of their character. — L amb. Imitate. 

Hit-or miss Reckless . hap- 

hazard. 

Hit out VYl, CBftni ^ ^1Y1 Strike ourwith the 

fists. Perform by good luck. [In the latter sense 

this phrase is now very little in use ]. 

Hit the mark Touch an object aimed at, as a mark ( u e., 

not to miss It) : e, g. In the Swayamvara of Draupadi, Arjuna hit 

the marls and won the fair lady. ^ 

Attain the object aimed at ; e, g. He received no answer, but could 
easily discern that he had hit the marls, — Dickens. 

Hit the nail on the head [ Colloquial ] 

*niOl ’Ftaf ^ Hit or strike the exact point ; do the right 

thing at the right moment t make on attempt which turns out success* 
ful : e, g. (i) This merchant hit the nail on the /teat/ by buying a 
large quantity of wheat yesterday ; the price has risen to-day. — 
McMordie. (2) He shears down into the t'ue centre of the matter 
and there not only hits the nail on the head, but with crushing force 
smites at home.— Carlyle. [ a perfect hit. 

Hit the needle ^ Hit the nail on the right head ; make 

Hit upon ^ Light upon ; 

come to by chance : e, g. I was in great despair, but at length 
hit upon the expedient of boiling it in water.— Smiles. 

Hitch in with <tt*f • ftsf Fit in consistently ( as accounts). 
Hitoh on well together t^c«r <lt7l Get on smoothly. 

Hitoh up ^ Fasten up. 9tf^9l ^ ^ <1*141^*1 ^ Pull or 

raise with a jerk : e. g, A sailor hitches up his trousers. — W ebster. 
( PTtftetft ) ’ttt^t'5 Attach, as a horse, to a vehicle : e. g» Hitch up 
the black mare.— W ebster. 

Hitoh your wagon to a star c*tt^ Wh Aiqn high , don’t 

be content with low aspirations (quoted from Emerson’s Citiligation), 
cf. Too low they build who build Mneath the stars. — Yoove. 
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SQltber and thither evff^ To this place and that. 

9ob-and«nob, or Hob-a-nob iAVncar W ^ ’W ^lt «1 Associate 

or drink tof^ether familiarly i I have seen him and his poor 

companion hob^and^nohhing together. — Thackeray. 

Hobby*honie ^ Tte A favoorite pursuit. [ The hobby is a 

falcon trained to fly at pigeons and partridges. As hawks were univer- 
sal pets in the days of falconry, and hawking the favourite pursuit, it is 
^uite evident how the word hobby has got its present meaning. Hobby 
is a corruption of “hobby-house** ( "hawk-tossing ), or throwing off the 
hawk from the wrist. Hobby is applied to a little pet riding-horse by 
the same natural transposition, as a mews for hawks is now a*place for 
horses. — Brewer ]. 

Hob*0 pound Difficulty, embarrassment. 

Hobson’s ohoioe ws ^ ^ 

^^C'6 Either this one or none • a choice without an alternative 

[ Tobias Hobson was a carrier and inn-keeoer at Cambridge, who 
erected the handsome conduit there, and settled *‘seven lays’^ of pas- 
ture ground towards its maintenance. *He kept a stable of forty good 
cattle, always ready and fit for travelling ; but when a man came for 
a horse he was led into the stable, where there was great choice, but 
was obliged to take the horse, which stood nearest to the stable-door.* 

( Spectator, No. 509) ] : e.g. The appointment was thrust upon me 
and I had to accept it , it was like Hobson's choice to me. 

Hobbes’ voyage Ttll ^ A leap in the dark. 

Hocme-pooua Juggler’s trick, jugglery ; also, 

a juggler. [ Hence^ figuratively ] ^ ; CetC^ OTOTl, 

Hoodwinking others, fraud, deception • e. g The hostess was too 
adroit at that hocus-pocus of the table which often is practised in cheap 
boarding houses. No one could conjure a single joint through a greater 
variety of forms. — W Irving. 

Hodge-podge Medley ; a mixed dish of “bits and pieces 

alt cooked together.” (A corruption of “hotch-potch.” ) 

(A) Hog in armour ontOVfl A person of awkward 

manners dressed so flne that he cannot move easily. 

(The) Hoi Polloi [Greek] C^Tt^ The proletariat At the Universities 
the poll-men, u e,, those who take a degree without honours, are collo- 
quially known so. 

Hoist by (or with) one’s own p^ard ftw ^ 

Ensnared in one’s snare ; beaten with one’s own weapons. [The petard 
was a thick iron engine, filled with gunpowder, and fastened to gates, 
barricades, and so on, to blow them un. The danger was lest the 
engineer wAb fired the petard should be blown up in the explosion. — 
BRSWgR ] : e, g. 1 am hoist by my own petard^ caught in my own 
mouse-trap.-— Howells. 

Hoist sail ♦WliT own Unfurl sail, figuratively] Bfritl 
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Cut one*s stick • be off : #. g. Will you hoist sail, sir ? Here lies your 
way.— S hakespeare. 

Hol^-toity fkn, ^ An exclamation of surprise or 

disapprobation (Probably from the obsolete verb, kott, to romp about 
noisily) : e, g. **Hoiiyiotty /" cries Honour, •'madam is in her airs, I 

K rotest.’*— Fielding. 

1 a brief for W) ^ Act as a pleader for : s. g. 

He had incurred much unpopularity by holding briefs for the Crown 

at the Bloody Assizes — Macaulay. Apply one's 

self to the defence of : e. Professor Dowden holds a brief for Shel- 
ley.— M. Arnold, W Hold a doctrine; adhere 

to a creed. 

Hold a oandle to (C^ Aid or countenance (that 

which is wrong;). [The allusion is to the practice of Roman Catholics, 
who burn candles before the image of a favourite saint, carry them in* 
funeral processions, and place them on their altars. — B rewer.] : e. g. 
What, must 1 hold a candle to my shame ? i. a., call attention to this 
disguise, and blazon my folly abroad ? — Shakespeare. [Colloquial] 

( Be comparable with ; be very inferior : e. g. 

There isn’t one of these Belgravian women who could hold a candle to 
her for coolness. — Norris. 

Hold a oandle to the devil OfOVl Aid or counten- 
ance that which is wrong, Abet an evildoer out 

of fawning fear. [The allusion is to the story of an old woman who set 
one wax taper before the image of St. Michael, and another before the 
devil whom he was trampling under foot. Being reproved for paying 
such honour to Satan, she naively replied, “You see, your honour, it 
is quite uncertain which place I shjul go to at last, and sure you wilt 
not blame a poor woman for securing a friend in each.”— Brewer] : 
e.g. Oh, Charles dear, for my sake hold a little, little candle to the 
devil — Reade. _ 

Hold a chapel ^ ^ 

C9rtV«R 'Sivai ^ ^ Meet together, as the men employed in a 
printing office, for the purpose of consulting or framing rules and regu- 
lations for the good order of the establishment. 

H old a oommunioatioii, oorreapondenoe or lateroourae 
W ^ Carry on negotiation. 

Hold a court, a levee or a durbar ^ Convene an assembly 

of the retinue of a sovereign ; e. g. It moves through a zodiac of feasts 
and fasts, names every day of the year, every town and market and 
headland and monument, and has coupled itself with the almanac, that 
no court can be held, no field ploug hed, no hor se^ shod, without 
leave from the church,— Emerson. vn Sit as presiding officer 

for the transaction of judieiRl business. 

Hold a fiNUlt ^ Have, or join in, a festival or anniversary ; 

We'll hold a feast in great solemnity.— S hakespeare. 

Hold a looUug glaM to a mob wtf 

Act fooUshly and to no purpose. 
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Hold a market ^ Have a meeting; toi;ether of people at a 

' ^stated time and place, for the purpose of traffic by private purchase and 
sale. 

Hold a meeting Have or convene a gathering : e* A meeting 

of the Publin freeholders was held in the Exchange to petition the King. 

— Froude. 

Hold a parley with ( ^ Confer with 
( an enemy ) on treaty. ( ^ ftlT® 

Cease fighting with and yield to : e. g. Who hold no 
parley with unmanly fears but face a thousand dangers at the call of 
duty. — Adams. 

Hold a rb&nd table ^ Proclaim or hold a 

grand tournament. [See under Bound table). 

Hold a wager Stake or hazard a wager. 

Hold aloof Keep or remain at a distance. 

Hold an enquiry ^nrl Institute or make enquiry. 

Hold an ofdoe <1Df ^rW Occupy a post. 

Hold an opinion Maintain an idea. 

Hold at arm’s length ^ ^ oreiri 

Keep at a distance of an arm, t. e., not to allow to close in : e. g. He 
dragged him out by the collar, and held him '^^ arm's length,--^ 
Dickens. 

Hold at bay (»tapc^) entire® T| wt3l^1 ?r| oreul Prevent ( an 

antagonist ) from closing in or attacking : e, g. Then these two men 
• together, one making holes in the partitions while the other fought and 
held the enemy at hay with his bayonet, broke through three more 
partitions, and were thus enabled to bring eight patients through a 
small window into the inner line of defence. — L. Valentine. 

Hold back GTQfl Keep back • restrain. ^ 

Tifl Keep back ; conceal : o, g. In giving evidence, you should 
not hold hack anything you know. ^ Keep or remain behind : 

g. Tou should not hold back at a time, when others are attempting 
to reform. ^ 

Hold by (Cft^ Catch hold of ( a thing ) and then cling to 

( it ) ; adhere to • e. g, A man falls over a cliff but catches a shrub : 
his weight, however, is too great and the shrub gives way ; so havmg 
nothing to hold hy he falls to the ground. — McMordxe. 

Hold by the button csWI 

Detain in conversation to weariness ; bore. ( 

^ Be in terms of familiarity pt intimacy with. 

Holdlhetto(£«lsi^q[C«)f?JR»nttr«1 ; W Stick firmly 

to t eling; to tenaciously : e. g. But his Toryism, such as it was, he held 
/ait U through ail changes of fortune and fashion.— Macaulay. 

Hbld forth Exhibit : e. :g. The painter held forth 
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the picture to great advantage. Offer • propose : 

e. g. Observe the connection of ideas in the propositions which books 

hold forth and pretend to teach. — L ocke. ^1 

0»reirl Harangue ; declaim ; preach : e. g He held forth on politics for 
an hour at the meeting last night. — M cMordiE. 

Hold good l^?rl ; Be true; be well applicable : c,g. It 

would not be difficult to show that in politics the same rule holds go'uf. 
— Macaulay. Be effective : e, g, A futile scheme is a 

design conceived in the mind, which will not hold good in practice. — 
Brewer. [ now very little in use ]. 

Hold hand ^ Complete successfully [ This phrase i*- 

Hold hand f Stop. 

Hold hard W ^JTl Stop : go easy ; keep a firm hold, seat or 

footing, so that one may not be overthrown. 

Hold high carnitral Hold riotous 

feasting : e. g. Meanwhile, from Spain, from Dankirk flockc*cl sea- 
rovers, holding high carnival \x\ British waters, paralysing trade and 
carrying king’s subjects off into activity. — 19th Century. 

Hold in Restrain ; curb : e, g. The horse tried to throw ofi 

the rider, but was firmly held in, Restrain one’s self ; 

e. g. lie was so tempted to laugh that he could scarcely /o/^/ . 

( ^ ) -SSRStn ‘mw ^ Retail. 

without leakage : e. g. You may take this cask ; it is good enough to 
hold in wine. 

Hold in bondage ^ Keep 'in thraldom ; 

enslave; captivate: e, g He would break the charm under which 
false prophets hold the souls of men in bondage, — Macvulay. 

Hold in ohanoery— Same as Get in uhanoery. 

Hold in oheok Alt’ll Curb ; restrain within proper bounds : e. g. 

The police found it hard work tu hold the mob in check. 

Hold in contempt "SR®! ^ '^1 Despise : e. g. He conducted 

himself so vilely that every one held him in utter contempt. 

Hold in estimation Esteem highly .- c. g. Every one 

held the late Maharaja in edimation for his noble chanties. 

Hold in fee — Hold as one’s lawful and absolute possession . e, g. 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east in fee ; 

And was the safeguard of the west — Word.sworth. 

Hold in hand [ObsoUtel ( ) c«r»n vai , To) 

with • keep in expectation ; divert or amuse in order to get some ad* 
vantage : e. g, 

O ! fie, receive favours, return falsehoods, 

And hold a lady in hand. — Beaumont & Fletcher. 

Hold in play ?«IPl Keep under control ; dally with, 

^t<t Keep occupied : t. g. 

I, with two or more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in Macavlay. 
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Hold in pledge «Ftf^ irNI ; Keep as security. 

Hold in readiness T^nil ^Ffiral Keep ready : e.£. A 

large body of troops was he/d in readiness to inarch towards the Dutch 
Frontier.— Macaulay. 

^old in the hollow of one’s hands ^ iTWI 

Hold complete mastery over : g". The power that commands the 

waters of th e Nile, holds Es:ypt in the hollow of its Aaads.— Stend. 

Hold in trust ^*1 W?l1 Have in one^s keeping or possession in 

behalf of another : e. g. The few members who remained were de- 
sirous to appropriate to themselves a power which they held only fir 
frusta — Macaulay. 

Hold lands in oapite sfft cwt^t ^ Hold lands 

directly from the sovereign. 

Hold of (C^ ^^1%) TWt« ’S?l ; ( ▼WW ) ^ Derive 

right or title from ; acknowledge dependence to, for possession : e. g. 
My crown is absolute, and ho/ds of none.— Drydek. 

Hold off ; *|\2W ^ill Keep at a distance; avoid connec- 

tion : e. g. Everybody should hold off from evil company, 

'TW ; 'fW Stay away ; be slow to do a thing : e, g. If the rains 

/toft/ojf for some days more, the crops will be destroyed. Ijfif® 

Put off : e. g When it (the Spanish marriage) had been held off by 
the Spanish Court for a long time, Charles set off in disguise to see the 
Spanish princess.— Dickens. 

Hold on (ooe’s way) JRff® Continue to proceed or pro- 

ceed in : e. g. He held on at a great pace and allowed no grass to 
grow under his fee t betw een Brig-place and the instrument-maker’s 
door. — Dickens. M*ll*t ^ 5>n Ciontinue ; go on : e. g. The trade held 

on for years. — Swift, ^«!rt . art’ll Cease ; stop i e,g. I saw a 

white man about to beat his negro slave, and in order to make him 

desist. I shouted to him '‘Hold on" f’lrtOT ’fW Keep one’s self 
up : e. g. Ho^ continued to inspire me and I held on manfully.i- 

Smiles. ^(firtll aiPFl Continue holding or clinging ; e. g. The 

poor fellow clung to the spar as long as bis arms had strength ; and 
when he could hold on no longer, he uttered a cry and sank beneath 
the waves.— McMordib. 

Hold on© rospoi^ble ^frthl fsiPw) ▼WWW iftlt Make 

or have one to be answerable ( for anything done ) : e.g. JHis Grace 
would be held personally responsible if the treaty was interrupted. — 
Scott 

Hold on©** breath (c©1?i ’mcl) ew f5rm ^ Cease breath- 

ing for a short time ( through excitement, horror, kc. )i e. g. At 
points he ©as wound up to such a pitch of eloquence, and passion that 
every listener, including the great criminal, hud his breath in an agony 
ot horror. — Moklby. 

Hold on©*© ground ©rt*Wl ©tsitl ^ c©t5 ^ INI, ©r<K «rt%^ rtftw 

^ ^ ^ Keep up one's 
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position against opponents or competitors $ not lose ground : e. /. We 
are told that English manufacturers cannot against 

foreign competitors. — P kouoe. 

Hold one’s hands am ^ Refrain from doing 

anythini^. or from interfering in any matter : e, g. With So, with some- 
thing of an ill grace, Lord Salisbury bade those of his inclining to held 
their hands, and the Land Bill of i88i became law. — J. M' Carthy. 

Hold one’s head above water ^ ^ 

^ ^ Not sink ; not be overwhelmed : e. g. I do not see how you 
can hold your head above vtater in these days of scarcity. 

Hold ( or Hold up ) one’s head high ^ CT^ . anrM 

Bear one’s bclf proudly , have the appearance or demeanour of a 
proud man .eg. A mark of true nobility is, not to hold one*s head 
high, but to bear oneself humbly in a high station of life. — M cMokdie. 

Hold one’s nose to the grindstone orenl 

Oppress one ; keep one in a condition of servi- 
tude : e g. They might be ashamed, for lack of courage, to suffer the 
Lacedaemonians to hold their nose to the grindstone.-^SiK T. North. 

Hold one’a own ^ ^ ^ 

Maintain one’s position against opponents : not fall oft, or lose 
ground : e g, Charles held his own fairly and bartered repartees on 
equal terms with Sydney and Buckingham, — Macaulay, rpitai m ; 

^ '^1 Keep up • not fall behind : e.g, Jh. ship holds her own 
when she sails as fast as another ship, or keeps her course.— Webster. 

Hold one’s pesoe, or Hold one’a tongue m ^ 

Be silent : not to speak. [The former phrase is dignified and pathetic ; 
the latter is more used in conversation : e g. (i) The boy was 
strictly ordered to 4 i5 ( 2 ) They were weeping bitterly , 

but when the good man spoke words of comfort, they held their peace. 
— McMordib. 

Hold one’s self in readiness <s(W® <tt7l Be in a state of readiness • 
be ready : e, g. He wrote begging him to hold himself in readiness, 
as all was prepared within the city, — Motley. 

Hold opinion with [ Obsolete ] ( ▼Ww ) Agree with : 

(. g. Thou almost makest me waver in my faith, to hold opinion with 
Pythagoras.— Shakespeare. 

Hold out mtfirs ^ j cvstll Extend ; strH-h ; e. g. The king 

held out to Esther the golden sceptre, that was in his hand.— Bible. 

mfH OfEer : e. g. Fortune holds out these to you as rewards. — 

Ben Jonson. Vl *ll TVl Not to give way or yield : 

e. g. The rains set in ; and could the garrison hold out a little longer, 
disease would have rid them ol their invaders.— SouttiEV. TtH . 

’flfi'S Last ; live ; continue : e. g. (l) Indeed it was thought 

strange that the supplies should have held out so long. — Macaulay. 
<2) 1 came in my folly without a cloak, and I can never hold out 
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until dawn iti this cruel frost. — Havelu Continue to 

suffer ; endure : e. g. He cannot lon/§^ hold out these pangs.— S hakes* 

FEARE. 

Hold out a hope '^rKI Oretrl Extend or put forward hopes : e. Do 
not hold out false hopes^ there is nothing more cruel. — H elps. 

Hold out a promise { 

Give assurance : e g 1 hold out no promise and leave you to 
judge for yourself.— Dickens. 

Hold out a threat «2M=1 ^ Threaten. 

Hold out against ( Tl ^ ^ 

0fe?l1 Not give way to; resist: e. g. Enemies cannot hold out 

against starvation. — T hackeray. 

Hold out an inducement orsfll Offer a motive to action : e g, 

Ttils v;as held out an additional iPiducemvfit to her preserving the 
strictest silence. — Dicken*^. 

Hold over ( ^Irt^Q ) ^1 Tl Keep before : e. g. The threat of 

dismissal has been held over him for a month and yet he does not 

mend his conduct. — McMordie Delay ; put off ; 

postpone : e, g The application was held over for consideration at 

the next meeting;. filfHfl Ifni'S «lt^ ^ CTt5( f’F? 

Remain in office, possession, itc., beyond the regular or stipulated 
term : e. g My lessee has held the house over ; he is, therefore, liable 
to pay damages. 

Hold tack Last • hold out : e.g. But rebellions on all sides stirred 
up by obdur.ue papists, and other tumulters, wi{h a plain war in Nor- 
folk, /ar/c against two ot the kinc’s generals, made them of 

force content themselves with what they had afready done. — Milton. 

Hold the assizes Direct and bring about 

officially tile court of sessions : e. g. They burst into the city and 
seized the judges who were going to hold the assizes. — Dickens. 

Hold the balance even Sss Jfsj'src’i ^1 ; 

7^1 Keep up a fair equilibrium : e. g. He found it hard work 
to hold the balance even between his two sons, the younger of whom he 
loved dearer than his heart. 

Hold the cards in one’s own hands ^^1 3?^Tr| Have 

the upper hand in anything and be able to do as one likes. 

Hold the cards in your own hands [Proverb] 

I 

Hold the field Engage the attention of m* n : 

e. g. Two schemes now hold the fields. 

Hold the fort! C?Ft^e Maintain your 

position at all costs ( from the phrase by General Sherman, who sig- 
nalled It to General Corse in i86; during the American Civil War). 

Hold the mastery Hold sway; be the 

master ; be supreme : r. g. **Now mark my words/' .began AJhene, 
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^*thott hast a heavy task before tl^, to purge the house of the shameless 
crew who for three years past have h§la the mestery there, and sought 
to tempt thy wife from her loyalty to thee.’* — H avell. 

Hold the plough ^ ^ .• ^ Drive or manage the plough ; 

e. g. Cultivators in this country hold the plough driven by a team of 
oxen. 

Hold the serpent by the tail c^t^FtS ^ 'WV\ Act foolishly. 

Hold the tromp-oard Possess the supreme power and be 

able to do as one pleases : e, g. England is viewed as holding the 
trump-card in Turkey. — K inglakb. 

Hold to (C^ fVsra) ^ ^ ^ Abide by ; cling to ; 

adhere to closely : e. g. To the last he held to the gre at ob ject of his 
life — ^the abolition of slavery. — Smilbs. ( W Keep 

before : /. g. 

Lo ! where the stage, the poor, degraded stage. 

Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age.— S fraOue. ^ 

Hold together ^ Remain united • 

be in union : eg. (i) Brothers should hold together throughout 
their lives. ( 2 ) The chair is so rickety that it will not hold together — - 
McMor die. 

Hold true ^ Continue to be true : e. g. The 

theory you allude to cannot hold true in all cases. RwbHl 

Regard as true : r. g» 

1 hold it true with one who sings 
To one sweet harp in divers tones. 

That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.— T ennyson. 

£U>ld trumpa [ Colloquial ] Have the winning card. ue,be 

lucky : eg. You never hold trumps, you know ; I always do. — 

G. Eliot. 

Hold up ^ Raise ; lift * e. g. (i> The monks held up thfir 

withered hands to heaven, interceding for the poor souls who were 
suffering in purgatory. — Frocde. ( 2 I At length the question was 
put to the vote and every hand in the Hall was held up for sending the 

money. — Macaulay, ^lt¥l Support : 

sustain : e g. (i) A gilt bolt held up his sword.— Kingsley. ( 2 | 

He holds himself up in virtue. — Sidney. Jpincani ¥11 

Present prominently ; e. g. The review haA held up the book to 

ridicule. qpft Remain unbent or unbroken ; e.g. He held up 

manfully under misfortunes. ^ ^ fWl Cease raining : r. g. If 

the day will hold up, I shall go out. JpTtWr CTl • ^ ^ 

Keep up ; not fall behind : e. g. You should try your best to hold up 

with your fellow-students, iji-l SCfW Tfll Stop, as a 

highwayman does, with the object of robbing : e. g. Nowadays a few 
armed desperadoes can hold up a railway train. — ^Brewer. 

32 
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Hold npMft model ^rtv4f9r«t >rec«nr Present promi- 

nently as one worthy of being imitated ; e, g* Akbar is htld up as a 
modsl of Mahomedan sovereigns in India* 

Hold up one'e heed >wo»ni #ce stftfl *ftf^ »P(< ^ .• 

^1 Be able to look every man in th^ face : be not ashamed : e. g. 
Many a man has done* worse, and chime to no wrong, and holds An 
head up. — Thackbbay. 

Hold up one’s heed high— See under Hold one’s head high. 

Hold water \Literally\ Vtm Retain water without leaking : 

*. g. I don't think this cask will hold water. [ Hence, 

and colloquially ] Jltntl fWJl ; frel ^ ; >tC»t 

Be whole, sound, consistent, without gaps or holes • stand trial 
or bear close inspection commonly used negatively : e. g. He was 
secretly co'iscious that the theory of the evergreen tree would not hold 

waler.-^J, Payn* [ Nauiicjl ] WOT ^ifwl 

"Win Hold the oars steady in water, thus checking the headway of a 
boat. 

Hold with {CW\^ ^ Take sides with (a person 

or opinion) ; agree with : e g Surely you hold with medical opinion 
that cleanliness is conducive to good health. — M cMordie. 

Hold with the hare and ran with the hounds ; 

WOT ; cptiOT gfii 

^ Play a double and deceitful game ; be a traitor in the camp, 
Hole»and«Oomer etT, Underhand ; clandestine ; ''fishy*’ . e. 

There as no general understanding between Whigs and Tories ; and 
hole-and-corner understandings either miscarried or were despised.— 
English Newspaper. 

(A) Hole in one’s coat A stain in a person’s reputation. 

Holiday liking A temporary liking. 

Holiday qpeeohee or words ^ Fine or well-turnca] 

speeches or phrases* (Similar expressions, "Holiday manners/’ 
"Holiday olothes/’ mean the b^t manners, the best clothes. 

Hollow oomplimmt [Hare] ^ ^ A compli- 

ment which is without heartiness , an insincere compliment : e g- 
Tedious waste of time to sit and bear 
So many hoUow compliments.— M iltoh. 

Hollow «JO Sf An eye sunk in its orbit. 

Hollow WWW oei Hollow vessels— « general trade- 

fwme for hollow articles, such es eest-iron kitchen utensib, earthen 
• aace. end the like. 

Holy lUlionoe ( ]— A league entered into by the sovereigns of 

Rosaia. Austria, and FrusMa, at Paris, on the 85th of September 1815. 
end sobsequentfy joined by all 'the sovereigns of Europe, except the 
Pope end the Kiegf ef England and Turkqf. It wrt erigiMtIg Cormed 
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for the purpose of mutual assistance, and for the maintenance of reli- 
gion, peace, and justice, but was soon made the instrument of subvert- 
ing the liberties of the people, and establishing the absolutism of their 
rulers. ^ 

Holy City TtftJ ^4 That city which the religious consider most 

especially connected with their religious faith ; — thus, Allahabad is the 
Holy City of the Indian Mahometans, Benares of the Hindus, Cuzco 
of the ancient Incas, Jerusalem of the Jew'^ and Christians, Mecca and 
Medina of the Mahometans, Moscow and Kief of the Russians.^ 
Bkbwer. 

Holy Goat Treves— It is said to be the seamless coat of Jesus Christ, de- 
posited at Treves by the empress Helena, who discovered it in the 
fourth century. [ Lord’s Supper • the eucharist. 

Holy Oommunion c»t^ The celebration of the 

Holy-oross day, or Holy*rood day s The fourteenth of 

September, observed as a festival in memory of the cxaltaAon of 
Christ’s Cross. 

Holy Family '9 'SWfl The infant Jesus and his 

attendants, and Joseph, Mary, Klizabctli, Anna, and John the Baptist. 
[ All the hve figures are not always introduced in pictures of the "Holy 
Family." — Brewer ]. 

Holy Father cmi\^ The Pope. 

Holy Ghost «rt^t ; The 

Holy Spirit : the third person in the Christian Trinity — vis» the Son, 
the Father, and the Holy Ghost. 

(The) Holy Grail — The cup or chalice traditionally used by Christ at the 
Last Supper, and the centre round which a huge corpus of mediaeval 
legend, romance, and allegory revoi»es. One of the chief sources of 
the principal groups of legends is Malory’s Morte d* Arthur. 

Holy Land ( of the Christians ) — Palestine, 

Holy Land ( of the Chinese Budhists ) — India. 

Holy Land ( of the Mahomedans \ — Mecca. 

Holy of hdlies ^ The innermost apartment 

of thejkewish tabernacle or temple, where the ark was kept and where 
no person entered, except the high priest once a year— the Day of 
Atonement. Hence, a private apartment. Sanctum Sanctorum. 

Holy oflloe 

Inquisition. 

Holy orders ^ ^ In the 

Episcopal Church, the rank of deacon, priest, or bishop ; the office ff 
the Christian ministry ; also, in the Roman Catholic Church, a sacra- 
ment by which a special grace is conferred on those ordained for the 
sacred ministry. 

Holy rood ifon The cross or crucifix, particularly one placed, ia 

Roman Catholic churches, over the entrance to the chancel. 

Holy rood, or Holy rood potooa ¥(lf^ 

The royal palace in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Holy S.atardA7— Saturday preceding easter Sunday* the Great 
Sabbath. 

Holy Thunday ^ The day of Christ's 

ascension ; the day on which the ascension of Christ is commemorated^ 
ten days before Whitsuntide. 

Holy war A war undertaken to resdue the Holy Land, the ancient 

Judea, from the infidels ; a crusade ; an expedition carried on by 
Christians against the SaracenSf in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Holy water In the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches, water 

which has been consecrated by the priest, to sprinkle the faithful and 
things used for holy purposes. 

Holy week The week before Easter, in which the 

passion of Jesus Christ is commemorated ; the last week in Lent. 
Holy writ 9% The sacred Scriptures. Ibound vessel. 

Home*bOUnd Bound for home; as, ^home^ 

Home is home, be it ever so homely IProverli] 

^ ^ I [ vatism. 

Home of lost Oauaes — Oxford University, noted for its extreme conser- 
Home rule TtTO ***ITt 5 f* Rule or government of an appendent or 
dependent country, as to all local and internal legislation, by means of 
a governing power vested in the people within the country itself. 

Home-aiok ^ Sick through thoughts of home ; 

depressed in spirits or grieved at separation from home. 

(A) Home throat ^ An expression or repartee which 

deals a severe blow to one's heart : g He renewed his bantering, 

and winked hard at me, whenever he gave Master Simon what he con* 
sidered a home thrust,— I kwisg, 

Homer (The British) — M ilton (1608-74), 

Homer (The Celtic)— O ssian. 

Homer (Of dramatic poets) — Shakespeare, so called by Dryden. 
Homer (Of Ferrara)^ Ariosto, so called by Tasso. 

Homer (The oriental) — Furdusi, author of Shah-namah (940-1020). 
Homer (Of the Franks) — Angilbert, so called by Charlemagne. 

Homer (Of philosophers)— Plato (B. C 429-347). 

Homer (The prose— of human nature) — Henry Fielding, so called hy Byron. 
Homer (The Scottish)— William Wilkie < 17^1-1772). 

Homer eometimeB node [Proveri] irt>T ; 

We are all apt to make mistakes sometimes ; even the best men some- 
times err. ^ 

Hbmerio Imifl^ter I..ong-dtawn laughter. 

Homevio veree — Hexameter verse, so called because Homer adopted it 
in his two great epics (Illiad and Odyssey). 

•A) HbmOflPlin Ims dItV A country girl 

HonMtj iM the beet polioj [Prtverb] ^ ’fiV’ 
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In the transaction of business, no policy is so effec- 
tive as that of being honest in word and deed. 

Honey-moon The month after marriage, 

or so much of it as is spent away from home . — so called from the prac- 
tice of the ancient Teutons of drinking honey-wine ( hydromel ) for 
thirty days after marriage Attila, the Hun, indulged so freely in hy- 
dromel at his wedding feast that he died. — Brewer. 

Honour bright [ Colloquial ] A 

kind of minor oath or appeal to honour ; an assurance of truth or fide- 
lity, implying either that the speaker pledges his own word of honour, 
or that he asks another to do the same : e. g, '*Was it written in joke, 
pray?" — **No, that's the best of jl/' returned the actor; “right down 
earnest— /r<7wo«r bright,^' — Dickers. 

Honours of war ^ The privileges 

allowed to an honoured enemy, on capitulation, of being permitted to 
march out with their arms, flags, &c. [This is the highest hqpour a 
victor can pay a vanquished foe ]. 

Honours rest with ( one ) fV&TFrtJ wnl . Success lies with (a 

person) • ( one ) is victorious : e g. The honours of the evening would 
have rested with Ratcliffe, had he not lowered himself again to his ur* 
dinary leveU-^RNGLisH Magazine 

Hook it [ Slang'\ 5^ OfSfl. Decamp, make off : e. g. Every 

school boy knows that the lion has a claw at the end of his tail with 
which he lashes himself into fury, when the experienced hunter sees 
him doing that, he, so to speak, hooks if — Kingsley. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb MW ^I) A dwarf. ( 2 ) A term of contempt 

used figuratively for one small enough to hop over a thumb. 

Hop the twig ♦tfw Wfl Run away from one’s credi- 
tors, as a bird eludes the fowler. Die : e, g, “The cap’n 

[ captain ] will inherit the property after the old bird hops.” — 
“Hops ?” repeated Josephine, not understanding him. — “Ay — kicks." 
—•'Kicks ? I don’t understand.” — *'Hops th ■ iwtg — kicks the bucket. 
How dull you are !”— English Magazine. 

Hope against hope CT ^ wIMl ^ wKI Continue 

hoping when there is little or no ground for hope : e. g. Phipps, how* 
ever, held on valiantly, almost against hope, — Smiles, 

Hopping Giles Lame person, so called from St. Giles, the tutelary 
Saint of cripples, who was himself lame. 

Horn book Alphabet book for the poor when books were 

scarce and expensive. It consisted of a small and thin board of oak, on 
which were printed the alphabet, the nine digits and sometimes the 
Lord's Prayer, &c. 

Horn gate— See Gate of bom. 

Horn mad Quite mad, [ Madness in cattle was supposed to 

arise from a distemper in the internal substance of their horns, and 
furious or mad cattle had their horns bound with straw.— B rewbk ] : 
e, g. Why,, mistress, sure my master is Aorif-mei.— SHAKtspBARe. 
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Horn of plenty 'Sfgf ^ A horn filled to averCtowing with fruits 

and flowers, carried by Ceres in her left arm,— a symbol of plenty. 

[ The fable says that the horn of the goat that suckled Jupiter is placed 
am.ong the stars as an emblem of plenty ’I' e. g Nature, very oddly, 
when the horn of plenty is quite empty, always fills it with babies — 
BeSANT. 

Horns of a dilemma Sei ^ A 

difficulty of such a nature that whatever way one attacks it one encoun- 
ters an equal amount of disagreeables. [Macbeth, after the murder of 
Duncan, was in a strait between two evils : If he allowed Banquo to live, 
he had reason to believe that Banquo would supplant him • if. on the 
other hand, be resolv ed to keep the crown for which **he had ’filed his 
hands/’ he must "step further in blood,” and cut Banquo off. — B rewkr]. 

Horne of the altar Of fin ^ The projections at 

the four corners of the Hebrew altar, to which the victim was bound 
when about to be sacrificed. 

Hon de oombat— (/'r., out of battle), nntH 

Incapable of taking any further part in the fight : e. g. He (Cobbettl 
levels his antagonists,... .and puls his own party hors de combat. — 
HAZ1.ITT. [ cavalry and infantry. 

Horse and Coot e Horse-soldiers and foot-soldiers ; 

Hone bOftt ^ A boat for convey- 
ing. horses and cattle. A boat propelled by horses. 

Horae braeker ( or trainer ) ^ ^ c?H5l am 

One employed in taming or training horses for use. 

Hotm ooureer ct ce1?tc¥ oi^ ’flti. ^ Oft?! itW One who 

runs horses, or keeps horses for racing. 

Horae latttodes «rar*t "A region of calms between 

30* and 35** North ; so called because ships laden with horses bound to 
America or the West Indies were often obliged to lighten their freight 
by casting the horses when calm-bound in these latitudes, specially 
fatal to horses : e. g. Nothing could have been more delightful than 
one run into the horse latitudes. — C. Russel. 

HOTM-langh vtv ^ a harsh, boister- 

ous laugh : e. g. One night, Mr. Yates being funnier than usual, if 
possiUe, a single horsedaugh suddenly exploded among the fiddles. 
•— Reads. ^ ^ 

Horaa Balllin«r CsritaipatfMhvt A maker or supplier of decorations for 
horses. [Fig."] CTlH A horse-soldier fit more for the 

toilet than the battle-field ; e g. 

One eomes in foreign trathery 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 

A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur ; 

In Rowley’s antiquated |diaric; 

Horu milliner o? modern days.-* Scott. 
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H0IW-pl»7 CT l HHi P W ifW ^ Rough, boisterous pby or 

amusement :«>{'•[ He was ] too much giren to horse-play in his 
raillery.— D rydbn. ^ [ horse-dealer. 

(A) Honey man— One who affects the manners and style of a jockey or 

(A) Hoet in one’s seif >{fS( A single person equal to a great 

many persons* [ hence,,/^ra^tve^ ] a person of great powers or 
attainments: e,g, Napoleon was to his soldiery a host in himself— 
McMordib. 

Hostile to la p e wn n , ^ 

Unfriendly ot inimical to , opposed to : e. g. Its instinct is hosttle to 
all changes in politics, literature, or social arts. — E mersoit. 

Hot>bed ^lf5w %5ar«rtsi OTd Olf^ a glass- 

covered bed of earth, in cold countries, for bringing forward plants 
rapidly. CVt*f ^ A |>Iace which favours rapid 

growth or development (of anything) \ g. A house of ill-fanAb is al- 
ways a hoUhed of vice. 

Hot air Empty talk . boasting • declamatory windbag. 

Hot oookles 4^ IWJl A childish play, in which one is 

bUnd-folded and guesses who strikes him or his hand placed behind 
him • 

Hot coppers Parched 

tongue and throat after a bout of drinking. 

Hot foot [ Colloquial ] With speed, fast • in haste : e. g. 

The stream was deep here, but some fifty yards below was a shallow^ 
for which he made off hot foot . — Hughes 

Hotoh*potoh A thick broth cortuining meat and vegetables, 
Confused jumble. 

Hot-hoMe c^rc-tt ^ ^ A house 

in which fruits of a warmer climate are forced* i. o , artificially ripened. 
[In England, grapes and pineapples especially ire produced in this way]. 

Hot water 1%^ ^ State of trouble or anxiety : e, He is al- 

ways in hot water with his master. 

Hound a person ^ Persecute him oi rather, set on 

persons to annoy him. 

Hour of oauae [ Scotch ] ’PHI Hour or time of trial. 

(The) Hour is oome The destitfo j day of fate or death 

has arrived. [ The expression is taken from the Bible ]. 

Houm boat CT C»i\«FHi tow ^ ^ ^ a covered boat used as 

a dwelling. 

Houie «roall finnil « ^toni 

^Itrt In England, a place, usually a public house, where 
journeymen connected with a particular trade assemble when out of 
work, ready for the call of employers. [unsubstantial. 

Boum of oarda ^stcini ^ Something flimsy or 
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Bonaeof prison for the punishment, 

of idle and disorderly persons, vagrants, trespassers, &c. : e. g. For 
the reformation of prisoners, Howard recommended houses of correct 
tion —SMiLts. 

Boom of God ^ A temple or church. 

Boom of ill lluno C^9T*ra A house where lewd persons meet for illicit 
intercourse, a bawdyhouse, a brothel. 

Bonaeof Ijordot^sote9i*it»lka^s[tii^ 

One of the constituent parts of the 'British Parliament, consisting 
of the lords, spiritual and temporal. 

Boose of <^oa S>r|^ •tfvsjtotl *tt^^ A privy. [ and family. 

Bousehold gods (or deitlea) The gods presiding over the house 

Boasdiold troops ^ 1^9 Troops appointed to attend 

and guard the sovereign or his residence. 

Household word CV 7<(1 *(t1 A word or expres- 

sion that is well-known and is in the mouth of every one : e. g. The 
name of Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar is a household word in 
every Indian family. [the knee induced by kneeling. 

Boosemaid’s knee srts[ *ltf^1 99 f^c«n An affection of 

Hoase-to-hoose visitation ar^.vt A visit 

paid, or a search niade, from one house to another : e. g There was 
a house-to-house vxsiMion to find out if any heretics were conceiled — 
Motley. 

Bouse-warming sjjss ^ ^ c®te 

A social gathering held to celebrate the entrance into a new house ; a 
first welcoming of friends to a fresh residence. 

Hove in stays [Nautical\—SuToe as In stays ( which see ). 

Hover about ( CVt^ fvfl ) Remain in flight about 

( a place or object )•- e.g. Great flights of birds are hovering about 
the bridge and settling on it. —Addison. ( CVpf fV^l ) fvtl 
'rtfVYi Hang about watchfully ; e. g. There used to be a 

pick-pocket hovering about the coach-stand. — Dickens. 

Hover between lilb and death Vtftfe sftWT’lt iieil Lie in a precari- 
ous state of life. ^ ^ 

Hover on ( cviv HIPG ) ftvfe wee ace ’ijttl cepte Move to and fro in 
the nmghbourhoOd of, either threateningly, uncertainly, or watchfully : 
e. g . Agricola having before his navy to hover on the coast. — Mu.ton. 

(The) Bow and the why cete fticira etti a etetl The cause and the 
manner. [that * 

Bow obailbe? [ ^ fV eretci ; How does it happen 

Bow oomea ft that* or How left that Hi fvsen ft el ct How does 

it happen or come to pass that : e. g. How comes it that I have lost 
your love ? — Lamb. 
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fioW do you do 1 C¥1R y How are you faring with your health f 
How goos tlio doy y fjf y How is the battle progressing y 

To which side does the victory incline y [In this expression, ‘'day” 
means "day of battle ’*] 

How goM the enemy ? ^ iPH y ; c^nrcc y What o’clock is it ? 
(Time being the enemy of man, Specially of those who are behind time). 

How ie that for hig^ ? [ Slang] ^ wv 

^—•“ce^piy 1? any" 4% jw^ A meaningless expression used 

loosely at the end of a wonderful story : e. g. Mr. Berry casually re- 
marks, *|rve hanged 113 convicts, and only attended one inquest, when 
the convict’s head was separated from his body, and I had to explain 
how the unfortunate accident occurred.’* How is that for high f Truly, 
it must be a profitable business that admits of such state and dignity 
in a hang man .—E nglish Magazine. 

How often How many times : e. g. The youngest reader of 

romances must recollect how often the females during the dark ages 
were initiated into the mysteries of surg:ery. — Scott. 

How one is off for soap iSUng] “c^ 4^ 

A vulgar expression, having no definite meaning, used in ban- 
tering : e. g, [They] put their heads into his shop, and asked how he 
was off for soap. — Baeing-Gould. 

How the wind blows ^rt^stc^ni fV What the 

state of the wind is. [Hence^ fgurativelv] How 

things are going on j what the state of affairs is. 

Howling wilderness A dreary and desolate 

place inhabited only by wild beasts. 

(The) Hub of the solar system ( or of the universe ) cwpf,— 

Centre of the world 

a name commonly given to Boston, a city in the United States : e. g. 
<() Boston State-House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn’t 
pry that out of a Boston man if you had the tire of all creation straight*- 
ened out for a ciowbar. — Holmes. U) Calcutta swaggers as if it were 
the huh of the English Newspaper. 

Huddle on Put or press on in hurry and 

confusion : e. g. 

Now, in all haste they huddle on 
Their hoods and cloaks. — Swift. 

Huddle together *RW5 ^ Crowd together 

confusedly : g. Our adversary huddling several suppositions 

togttker makes a medley and confusion. — Locks. 

Hue end cry "dW dW, *lt»rt»i *Mn, « 4^ dltldtW ; ¥tnWtl ^C5 

*l*rhPrt4 Wtcv dr cewi «5tl ^ it a loud outcry with w^kh 

felons were anciently pursued, and which all who heard it were obliged 
to take up and join in the pursuit till the malefactor was taken ; m 
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later usage, a written proclamation issued on the escape of a felon fron» 
prison requiring all persons to aid in retaking him : g. 
gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cfV 
'‘Stop thief ! Stop thief !— a highwayman Cowper. 

Hug one»s sdf ^ ^ ^ Wrt Congratulate 

one’s self • chuckle : e. g. You should not hug yourself at ^he idea of 
your adversary’s discomfiture. 

Hug the shore ^9^ (WW«f) ^Jlnra OT1 Keep as close to 

the shore as is compatible with safety (said of a ship). 

Hug the wind ^ 9J\ Keep a ship 

dose hauled. ^ _ 

Hugger-mugger ii|C»rtCT[OTl • ^ Disorderly : in 

a slovenly »ranner : e (i) He lives in a hugger-mugger sort of way. 
(2) The rooms are all hugger mugger^ 

Hull down wsi 5rt?twni c«rt5i 

^eirl Having the hull, as of a ship, concealed by the convexity of 
the sea, on account of the distance from the observer. 

Hum a tune ^ Sing a note with closed 

mouth : e. g, Hummiftg a tune to show that he was quite at ease, he 
subsided into his chair. — Dickens. 

Hum and haw ^ • 9n\ Speak 

with interruption and besitatmn and with a drawling sound arising out 
of embarrassment, affectation 8cc : e g. Cut it short, don’t prose — 
don^t hum ar*d haw. — Chesterfield. 

Humble cow A cow without horns. 

Humble to the dust HtSl Reduce the 

power, independence, or exaltation of ( any one ) to the lowest point ' 
e g, To-*« -humble the dynasty of Hohenzollern io the dust was the 
great object of her life. — Macaulay. 

Humility ia the foundation of all Tirtuea [ ]— f^Ri ^ 

I [ ming in the head of the drinker. 

Humming ale ^ ^ Strong liquor that froths well, and causes a hum- 
Hungarian Half-starved. The play is on the word hunger. 

Hunger after ( or for ) ^ ^ Desire with 

great eagerness • long for : e, g. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.— Bible. 

Hunger ia the beat aauoe [ Proverb ] ^ [ A stmtlar 

expression is— '^Hanger ia good kitchen meat'*. ] 

Hungry doga will eat dirty pudding lProverb]^nn 

qtC7 ^ Those really hungry are not particular about what they eat, and 
are by no means ilaint>. 
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{A) Hungry num ia an angry man [Praveri] uPtrai WtPw wW ^ 

Hunt oounter [ 06s/fMe ] cn cn^ Trace the 

scent backward in hunting ; go back on one’s steps. 

Hunt down 'ttl ^rl ^ 01 ) ^npnil '«ni1 Chase (a 

game) till caught. fwu Overbear or destroy 

by persecution or violence. 

Hunt Ibr ( f*t^tnnf ) ▼tl Chase or pursue ; e. g. Esau went to the 

field to hunt for venison. — Bible. EtCW*) ’Wl Search for : *. g. The 
cleric hunted for a letter he had mislaid, but could not find it.— Mc> 
Mordib. 

Hunt out ( or up ) ^ ^ ’tnri Search diligently after 

and find re.j'. We see children perpetually running from place to 
place to hunt out something new. — Burkb. 

(A) Hunter's Mass CTt^l aF9 Any hurried proceeding.*^ 

Hunting box— Same as Hunting lodge ( q. v. ). 

Hunting oat The cheetah. 

Hunting horn fint^ ; Rtrl A horn used in the chase ; a bugle. 

Hunting lodge ^ A temporary residence for the 

purpose of hunting. 

Hunting seat — Same as Hunting lodge ( q. v, ). 

Hunting two hares >ncv ^ otot fa sit 

No one can do two things properly at one and the same time. He who 
hunts two hares leaves one and loses the other. 

Hurl deflanoe at WH ; alt? ^ wfinri orwrl Set at defiance ; 

defy vigorously : a. g. Take care how you hurl defiance at the ruling 
authority. 

Hurly*burly Citt’l>rt»l, frjtw Uproar, tumult (cpecially of battle). 

Hurry away (or ftfiT) etel'ell^ IlSTi Move away with haste . e. g. (i> 
She took up the candle and hurried away to receive the young mistress 
of the house.— DicKaNS. (2) He did not think it worth his while to enter 

into any altercation but hurried Dickens. *111^ 

ItWlt Cause to move away precipitately or violently : e. g. He was 
hurried off by night and cast into a dungeon to wait his turn at the 
stake.— F rouoe. . 

Hurry into ( cwwfnn ) Mot-e hastily into. 

Hurry skurry Haste without waiting for the due 

ordering of things. ^ 

Hurry tkioai^ ^ ) tNl ^tui1:Cause to pass hastily 

through : e, g. The book has been hurried trough the press. ( 

) INt ftUH Move with haste through •. e.g. I not lay 

it much to heart that my only occupation was to hurry through 

the streets.— W arrbk. 

Burry to ( OFtUt f^lfCV) ilttfi Move hastily to. 
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Hurt one's feelings ▼WW Of«rl Wound the susceptibilities 

of any one. [ pernicious to ; prejudicial to. 

Hurtful to ( CVt*! ^ ^ Injurious to ; 

Husband one's resouroes srtcsF^?! 

c»R 'SR&pra *wai ftcis ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Use or employ one's resources in a manner best suited to produce the 
greatest effecc ; direct or manage one's ineanb with irugaiity : e, g. 
A careful general will hush%nd his reso^trces^ if there is any fear of his 
supplies being cvit off. — M cMordie. 

Husbands' boat ct ^ ^\M The 

Saturday boat which carries husbands, i. family-men from London 
to their families going by the sea-shore e, g, I shall never forget 
the evening when we went to the jetty t > see the husbands' boat come 
in.— English Magazine. 

Husband’s tea ^WS F| Very weak tea. 

Hush-money ^ A bribe to 

secure silence , money paid to hinder information or disclosure of facts * 
e, g. There ii much more blackmail paid in the world than the world 
has any idea uf , but very little turns out to be, what it pretends to be, 
hush-money — J. Payn. 

Hush up 6tf^5l KWI ; mtH stfl Cir«fl1 ; sn ^ 4Ji!r 

Suppress ; keep concealed. [This phrase is often used when we 
strive to keep a disagreeable thing secret by silencing those who could 
furnish information about it ] e. g Notwithstanding Elizabeth's letter 
there was an evident desire to hush up the enquiry — Frogoe. 

Hydra-headed Having as many heads as the hydra, i. many 

heads. [ Hydra was "a monster of the Lernean marshes, in Argolis. 
It had nine heads, and Hercules was sent to kill it As soon as he 
struck off one of its heads, two shot up in its place." ] 

Hydra-headed difficulty cn jt^ awi; ftn Ht i8«ort^ 

^ttC¥ A difficulty which goes on increasing as it is combated. 

Hydra-headed multitude c^ The 

rabble which not only is many-headed numerically, but seems to grow 
more numerous the more it is attacked and resisted. 

Hyperion to a Satyr » fVoi -ilrt 

— ^>(1 W ^1—4^ Comparis >n between the most 

handsome and the ugliest ; i. not worthy of comparison : e. g. So 
excellent a King that was to this Hyperton to a y./yr.—SHAKBSPSARE. 

Hypothetfoal baptiein iflPF® Hi nc»Hf3FCT 

Ifllt* 'BtHlCH flpFH In the Church of England, baptism when ad- 
ministered to persons in respect to whom it is doubtful whether they 
have or hare not been baptised before. The formula in this case i*. 
*'If thou art not alrea^ baptised, I baptise thee, &c.'’ 

Hyatnon Proteron ( (vrk. ‘^hinder former" ). An inversion ; ( figure of 
speech for emphasis ) putting "the cart before the horse.” 
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[Then] I «m a Datohman [ ^ ^ ^ ] -aWii sff 

<i| OM ^ A vulgar expression of a kind 
of oath, used after a suppositional sentence, to imply that the suppo- 
sition is groundless or absurd ; g. If there is as much gold on the 
ground of New South Wales as will make me a wedding-ring. / am a 
Dutchman,— 

I am a Datohman if I do [ Vulgar ] <qtf^ ^ m I strongly 

refuse to do. 

I beg your pardon -aJil sftn 5i1 *itfinit 

rijnitii fawt»rt afiics 

jpi< 5fl aWw cam a<mt aftca «wi cataan al 
a’tut’f a^nj at ^arBl ?tfil 

atca ; da a^a*t atfa^ai att ) Excuse me. [ This expres* 

sion is used when a person is unable to grasp what another says and 
has to ask him about it again, or when he means civilly to refuse to do 
anything, or to contradict the statements of another person ] : e, g (i) 
Sir, I beg your pardon, I am not in a position to comply with your 
request. <2) You say that he went there ; / beg your pardon^ 1 know 
that he did not. (3) / beg y our pardon ; I thought you meant that, or 
I would not have answered it. — Dickens. 

I oannot away with ^ ^ 1 am unable to bear or 

endure. [ See Oannot away with]. 

I dare ( or will ) be bound Tfiwi I undertake the 

responsibility for the statement. 

I faar mW? mHwl c^<f ^ (c^ ^ 

) I am alraid • I thii k or suppose ( used of 
something evil or improper ) : e, g. But I fear they are too much 
given to the making of money. — Emebson. 

I for one fjjcsnf ’ifiltsi, rnmr? ^ ^ ^ So far as I am personally 
concerned x e g. If an opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it, 
I for out will not let it slip.— -Scott. [ Hftd better ]. 

1 had better ^ I should hold it better to ( do something ). [ See 

I mean That is to say ; t. g. These wars— i »* :an the Punic wars — 
could not have stood the human race in less than three millions of the 
species.— Burkb. 

I never did c»t ▼"tsw orf*f ^ ^ )— Prn- 

An exclamation of surprise, implying T never mw or heard 
anything like this^ : e, g “/ never did exclaimed Eliza, when her 
brother had read the brief letter aloud* — Miss Braddon. 

I. O. U. t|«Wai An abbreviation of *1 owe you* • a form of note 

of hand common among friends, the amount borrowed being add^ 
after these letters and the signature of the borrower put underneath. 
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It requires no stamp unless it specifies a date of paymenti when it 
becomes a bill and must be stamped : e g. But pay ? — of course he must 
pay ; to talk of burning /. O. U's was mere child’s play. — Thackeray. 

I per ee ‘I* The letter T by itself. 

I promiae you [ Colloq^tal ] I assure }0U • you may de- 

pend upon it : e. g. 

Will not. the ladies be afeared of the lion ? 

I fear it, I promise 

I take it Tvfpl ^ ^ ▼ft It is my conviction 

or impression : e g Such men, I take it, do not make many *friends« 
— Trollope. 

I tell you what [Colloquial] ▼tft ftF ^ C5l’— ▼ft- 

^lt¥I A meaningless expression drawing the particular attention 
of the person spoken to to some important matter -eg,! know some- 
thing about that place, I think ; and / tell you what besides, that if 
there had not been this interruption, Mr. Disraeli might have made a 
failure. — Sheil. 

I were best ▼WH ▼tft It were best for me. 

ru be shot [Slang] mtft.— ▼ft A mild impre- 
cation. [ or proposal. 

I will not hear of ( ) ▼tft •Tl I will not listen to the notion 

ni see you far ( or farther ) first ▼tft cvft 3 FCS(t ^ ▼fipT ^ I will not 
do it by any means. 

Idealism — ^Thedoctrines taught by the Idealists, (i) Subjective Idealism, 
tdught by Fechte, supposes the object (say a tree) and the image of it 
on the mind is all one. Or rather, that there is no object outside the 
mental idea. (2) Objective Idealism, taught by Schelling, supposes that 
the tree and the image thereof on the mind are distinct from each 
other. (3) Absolute Idealism, taught by Hegel, supposes that there is 
no such thing as phenomen<m • that mmd, through the senses, creates 
its own world. In fact, that there is no real, but all is mere ideal. 
(4! Personal Idealism, taught by W. James (1842-1910) lays special 
emphasis on the authority of the will and the initiative of the self in 
experience. — B:cswer. 

Identioal with { Not different 

from i the same as : e. g. He reminded them that their interests were 
identical with his own.— P rescott. 

IdentifEy one’s self with ( ^ ^ »l«tl 

Make another’s ( cause or interest ) as one’s own: e,g. She had 
idtt.tifi€d herself mth her husband’s interests — WAaRSN. 

Identuy with ( ^ ▼ftn »rs«l ^ wtsf ^ 

Treat as being one with : e. g. Hence it is that Goldsmith has 
been wiM the philosjphic vagabond in the Vicar of Wake* 

6eId.--BLACK. ( ewt^ fsrp ) ^ fStl Become the same 

as : e. g. An enlightened self-interest which, when well understood, 
they tell us, will identify with an interest more enlarged and public. 
—Burkk. 
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Idasof Maroh «T A fatal day ; impending 

and certain danger. 

Idle away ^1 Spend in idleness ; waste. 

Idle ooxnpliment— Same as Empty compliment. 

Idlenaas is the root of all evil [ Proverb ] I 

Idols of the oavo (or den) ^ 

Fallacies, ur errors belief, due to personal causes. [ This and the 
three following phrases were coined by Bacon J ; e. g‘. The frigidities 

of ihe old Smico-Japanese scholarship, a scholarship fuil of the 

idols of the C 2 ze in.ist give way to the 4>pen-cyed methods of the We-^t. 
— J\panM\il 

Idols of the forum or market-plaoe 

^ Fallacies, or errors of belief, due to the influence of 

words or piirases [See abovcj : e. g. It [language] is the idol of inter- 
course, deriving its influence from all meetings of men, and may "^thtre- 
lore be exiled the idol of the market-place, — Abbott. 

Idols of the theatre *(11111 Fallacies due to misconcep- 

tions of phil )Sophic system or demonstration [ See above] eg. In the 
place of the unootrusive worship ol the tiuth, authority substitutes the 

mere fictions and theatrical stage-plays It may, therefore, be called 

the idol of the theatre , — Abbott. 

Idols of the tribe Tl False appearances by 

which men belonging to a tribe are led into errors rr prejudices which 
prevent impartial observation • fallacies which lead a whole nation into 
errors of belief [ See above ] : e, g. They are scholarly men, and 
read Bacon, and know well enough '• hat the idols of the t'^'ibe are. — 
Holmes. 

If every one would mend one nil would be mended [^Proverb] 
afWilC^ TsClt‘(5l f(3, ^ ?^C5l Jl*Plt«R ^ I 

* If 1 cannot keep gooaa I will keep gosling IPreverb] ce'Bt'B *(’Kr5 H 

*ftft cat I 

If it were not for — Same as Were it not for (q, v,), 

Ifnot Bran, it ie Bran’s brother fsffsiJi‘51 s(1 m oi^ 

^ If not the real thing, it is just as good . 

If the mountain will not ooms ta Mahomet, Mahomet must* go to 

tha mountaia ’nrv *vt« ’sfnl ^ 

If what one seeks will not come to him without his stir, one must exert 
himself to obtain it ; if one cannot do as he wishes, one mutt do as he 
can, [When Mahomet first announced his system, the Arabs demand- 
ed supernatural proofs of his commission. “Moses and Jesus," said 
they, ** wrought miracles in testimony of their divine authority ; and if 
thou art indeed the prophet of God, do so likewise.” To this Mahomet 
replied, '’It would be tempting God to do so, and bring down His 
anger, as in the case of Pharaoh." The people not being satisfied with 
this answer be commanded mount Safa to come to him. and when it 
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stirred not at his bidding, exclaimed. "God is merciful. Had it obeyed 
m^ words it would have fallen on us to our destruction. I will therefore 
go to the mountain, and thank God that He has had mercy on a stiff- 
necked generation." — Brewer]. 

loh Dien [ German ]— I serve. The motto of the Prince of Wales. 

If the aky fitUe we shall oatoh larks [ Proverb ] rit9 ^ 

S| 1 , HtW? SJI I [ must be stated. 

If the truth must be told Cftcai If the real state of things 

the worst oomes to the worst ct f’l’lonr WPW trf? 

^ If the worst that is apprehended must come to pass : 
e, g They never dreamt of any other issue but the retrieval of their 
misfortune and ultimate triumph ; and r///te come the worst, 

they could but fall at their post, and die in the performance of their 
duty. — Smiles. 

If they do these things in the green tree what Shall be done in 

the dry t si 1 PitStcaj tM, ^ ^ (Expression in Luke 

xxiii, 31) If they start like this how will they finish ? 

If you don’t like it you^may lump it ^ ^ 

If you do not choose to take what is ottered, you 
may sit in the sulks. ^ 

Ifyouhave too many irons in the firot some will bum 

sniriw WICSf Jft® If you have more 

affairs in hand than you can properly attend to, some will be neglected 
and turn out badly. (Refers to the heaters or ''irons " employed in 
laundries). 

If you please (f^ ^*1). ^ wt®1 il>, «!F5l- 

An expression of courtesy, meaning— if it please you. or if 
you should be willing (to do something), as a matter affording pleasure 
ar showing favour : e, g, (1) 1 will lay all the facts before you, if you 
please, ( t. e., if it please you to hear ). (2) Rank is respected, if you 
please, even at the East End of London ; and perhaps more there than 
in fashionable quarters, because it is so rare. — Besant. 

If you touch pot you must touch penny [ Proverb ] ce^l 

'5ft fV wWs *1? ? 

If yon will enjoy the fire, you must put up with tiie smoke 
I Proverb ] e|ftR C*lt«tra C»|C*l C^tlt wftw P. ‘ClW*! fftlW 
5 ^' Every convenience has its inconvenience. 

If you wish good adTioe oonsnit gn old nmn [Proverb] qft 

; 'fiW ’IWt altifSC I 

If yon would make an enemy lend a man money [ Proverb ] # 

Ignis Fstnus [Latin] S||C>I9| Apparent but unapproachable light floating 
over marshy ground ; will>o-the*wisp, , 

Ignoranoe oauseth crime [Proverb] s(«tgfw 

<ic«, wtwil *lt*t »1W ’I’W <108 I* 
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Ignorrat of ( ^ Uninformed of ; unware of : .g. In 
his^ intercourse with the world, he appeared ignorant tf those arts 
which double the value of a favour.*— Macaulay. 
niadofold Elngliali literature— The Knigi^t’s Tale in Chaucer.— 
Canterbury Tales. 

niad of the Beet — T he Ra mayana is so called. 

(An) Died of woes A number of evils falling one after another ; 

[ there is scarce a calamity in the whole catalogue of human ills that 
finds not mention in the Iliad. — Brewer ]. 

ni at ease Disturbed in mind ; unhappy % 

discontented * «. g. At times he was lost in thought, and at times, 
there was a perturbed and restless wandering of the eye that bespoke a 
mind but ill at ease — Irvino. [ ness» 

D1 breeding 'SVM ; Slpllel, sietfel Want of good breeding • rude- 

ni doers are ill thinkers [ Proverb ] i 

III famished in tiie sttio storey ; 1i|C#<f Dull-h»ded ; 

not clever • stupid. ["The body being compared to a house, the head 
IS the highest, or attic storey ’’ ] 

111 got, ill spent [ Proverb ] «R stUpBOa ^ Money obuined by 

unfair means profits nothing. 

Ill grane 'siRSlos*!, Bad manners ; rudeness : e. g. So, with 

Something of an til grace. Lord Salisbury bade those of his inclining 
to hold their hands, and the Land Bill of* 1881 became Law.— 
J M’Carthy, 

111 humour OlUtU A disagreeable mood : a bad temper, 
in May*dsy — ist May 1517 , when the London apprentices rose up 
against the resident foreigners and d much mischief. More commonly 
called Evil Msy-dsy. [ sullenness, 

m nature orsfto, Bad disposition or temperament ; 

m news runs apaoe [ Proverb ] W'Cif 1 

111 of ( CVtn OlTcst ) Unwell of t diseased witu ' e. g. He was taken 
ill o/the smallpox and given over .—Macaulay. 

ni off (or Badly oflF) In poor circumstances ; «. g. 

He is rather worse tyf than before.— L amb. 

ni-starred f#N1 Fated to be unfortunate. 

m temper ir’l' CTSrtU, itW Crossness ; anger j moroseness, 

ill turn WIU . An unkind or injurious ^^.t . e. g. He did me 

an ill turn last year. [ American, colloquial J A slight 

a^ack of illness. [ lice”]. 

Ill will ; i spg l Enmity $ unfriendliness. [It expresses less than "ma« 
Bluatrative of ( cetsi ^ cvti 

^ «t*l Wfim < 551 ^ <fi Tending, or intendend to illustrate | exempli- 
fying ; explaining : e. g. His lecture is meant to be illustrative of 
the way in which the telephone is used.— M cMordie. 

latbatka witti ( cftn fff ) gtlt ^ ^ ’Hi ; gW«l 

33 
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Bathe all over with : e. f, Methinks a sovereign and reviving joy 
must needs rush into the bosooi of him that reads or hears ; and 
thc^^weet odour of the returning gospel imbathe his soul with the fra- 
grance of heaven. — Milton. 

Imbrae in ( CVH VlH Soak in, or drench in ( a fluid, as in 

blood ) : e.g'. 

Lucius pities the offenders. 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato’s blood. — Addison. 
Imbraed with ( C¥t^ fbf ) etlfl Soaked or drenched with : e. g. 

The scourge he let fall from his hand. 

With bloM of his subjects fm&rwtfd.— C owfbr. 

Imbue Witil (CftH arrtnfTO.) 1w1 Tinge deeply with ; dye with ; 

as. Clothes thoroughly imbued with black.— 'B oyle. 

^ Cfeil Cause to become impressed or penetrated with : 

e. g. (1) This book is intended to imbue the minds of the youth with 
good principles 

(2) Thy words with grace divine 

Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. — Milton. 

Immerae in ( *t<rtc^ ) ^ Plunge into ; dip or sink into : 

e. g. A body partly immersed in a fluid and partly extant. — Bbntley. 

( ^ ^ Engage deeply in ; involve xn- e g. It 

is impossible to have a lively hope in another life, and yet be deeply 
ifnmersed in the enjoyment of this.— Attbrbdry. ( f‘^1^ ) 

THIl Overwhelm in ' e The queen immersed in such a trance.— 
Tbnmyson. 

(The) Immortal filar of Italy— Dante (1265-1321) ; Petrarch (1301-1374) , 
Ariosto (I474*»S33I Tasso (i544-*59S) = «. g- 
The poets read be o'er and o’er > 

And most of all the immortal four 
Of Italy , — Longfellow. 

(The) Immortal Maids ^ or^ The Nine 

Muses or goddesses of literature and music. 

(The) Immortal three— Homer, Dante, and Milton. 

"Three poets, in three distinct ages, born, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. — ^D rydbn. 

Immortal ttaker^John Bunyan, a tinker by trade (1628-1688). 
boapar eoa g resa u a Aohilli— No match for Achilles j the combaunts 
were not equally matched. (Said of Troilus— Virgil : ,£neid, i, 475). 

Impart to ( wkiwe ) WII Give or gtan» to : e. g. You shoald t»i- 
Part food and clothing to the poor. (UWW) fsrvfe W ▼H ; (^WCWS) 

WfW ^ ^ Communicate to ♦ make known to ; show by words 

or tokens : e, g. (1) She imparted to no one the malady that was prey- 
ing on her heart. — Scott. _ (2) He believed that the Greeks had 
wrought in schools of fraternities,— the genius of the master 
ing his design to his friends, and inflaming them with it — Embrson. 
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Impatienoe at, of ( ^ Want of patience at • 

restlessness or uneasiness at : e, g, (i) He felt a great impatience at 
his secluded life, and longed for a change. (2) Both these propensities 
spring from our imps^tience of the state in which we actually are.-— 
Macaulay. 

Impatient at, for, of, under ( ewt^ ^ ^ 

Uneasy or restless at, &c. ; intolerant of : e. g. (i) I am quite impa^ 
Vent at my brother’s delay in returning from the place. (2) She was 
tmpatipnt for the safe arrival of her husband. (3) I am impatient 
vnder the burden of thraldom. (4) Dryden was poor and impatient 
poverty. — M acaulay. (5I The soul is 0/ masters, and 

eager for change. — Emerson. 

(6) Fame, extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than excess of praise. — P opk. 

Impediment in speech Cft^ A defect which prevents distinct 

utterance : e, g Stammering was his impediment tn speech. 

Impel to ( c^e pROr ) Diive or urge to ; incite to : /. g. 

Intoxication or violent passion impels men to the commission of out- 
rages — Cramb. 

Impend over ( ftfg? ) S’tni Hang over ; be 

imminent to • threaten : c g. Destruction sure o'er all your heads 
tmpends.-^Fj?SL, ^ [ German empire. 

Imperial chamber The sovereign court of the 

Imperial city A city in Germany 

having no immediate head but the emperor. 

Imperial diet JrtltCTfn ’fjsi ^itcsfin >r 5 l An assembly 

of all the states of the German empire. 

Imperium in Imperio [ Letin ]— An empire within an empire ; a go- 
vernment independent of the general authorised government. 

ImpUoate in ( c?Fm ^ wm 

Connect with ; shew or prove to be concerned in : e. g. The evidence 
does not implicate the accused person in this conspiracy. — Webster. 

Importane with ( ) -p; tp: ^1^ CffW Urgingly 

request for ; tease with repeated applications of : e. g. Their ministers 
and residents here have perpetually importuned the court with un- 
reasonable demands. — S wift. 

lmP5>M a oonditioa on ( OT^ll Lay a con- 
dition upon (a p.:rson) : e. g. Is it possible to doubt that if James II. 
had. been suffered to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard 
would not have been imposed on him ?— Macaulay. 

Impoae a fine on ( ^ Levy a penalty upon. 

Impooe a reatraint on ^irl Lay some rule 

or law upon : #• g. Several restraints were imposed on political and 
religious discussion.— Macaulay. 

ImpOM tm or upon ( c?ent Lay on as a charge^ 
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burden, tax, duty» obligationi command* and the like : g** (i) I 

only urge that grammar ought not to be imposed an schools against 
their will and to the exclusion of other subjects. — Lubbock. (2) High 
duties and in some cases prohibitory duties were imposed on the 
products of Scottish industry. — Macaulay. (3) The disabilities im^ 
posed on the Catholics had long been productive of nothing but 

mischief.— Macaulay. ( ^ 5t»TtpF 

OTQfl Obtrude unfairl)^ or fallaciously on ; pass off upon : e. g. Our 

poets think not fit to impose upon you what he writes for wit. — D rydkn. 

^1, Pass or put a deceit or trick on • deceive : e. g. But 
the truth appears to be that he was imposed upon by a distinction 
which deluded many of his contemporaries. — Macaulay. 

Impoee one’s will on another— Force another to submit to the will 
of one in authority : e. g, Prussia at that time possessed the power 
of imposing upon the smaller states ner arbitrary will, — 19th Century. 

Impossible with ( Tl Not possible for ; absurd 

or impracticable as regards : e, g. With men this is impossible * but 
with &od all things are possible. — Bible. 

Imprecate on &*ni) S^)nj-CTtr’>ni ^ ^ Invoke 

on, as evil : t, g. Imprecate tbe vengeance of Heaven om the empire. 
— Mickle. 

loutregnnble to ( ▼file® ; fcin Able to resist, as 

attack : g, A house ought to be impregnate to damp throughout. 

•—Helps. ” 

Impregnate with ( fVp ) 

Infused with ; imbued with : e g. The natives were unacquainted 

with the use of iron, though the soil was impregnated with it.— 

Prescott. 

Impress gang ^ A party of men, with an 

officer, employed to impress seamen for ships of war. 

Impress money oartir ^ wWfirirw 

ore^t ^ A sum of money paid to men who have been impress- 
ed, immediately upon their entering service. 

Impress on or upon ( cw\^ ^ ’vfinri cfeil Fix 

deeply on ; imprint on : e, g. I strove to impress upon him the neces- 
sity of absolute quiet and repose. — W arren. 

Impreas with ( CftH or«®l Sump with ,* mark with ; 

e. g. It is the business of a sensible government to impress all ranks 
•with a sense of subordination.— G oldsmith. 

Imprint on ( ▼fintl orstl Fix indelibly or permanently 
on. as on mind or memory. 

IinpvOTO on or upon ^nri Make useful additions or amendments 
to ; bring nearer to perfection ; e. g. The agricuHuristt of India have 
hardly any opportunity to improve on the mode of tillage usually 
practised in this country. 

Itop*qvetheoooMionv^’riWtl¥fi^ Wll Twn-the 
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occasion or opportunity to favourable account : e. g. True policy, as srell 
as good faith, in my opinion, binds us to improve the eccaston,— 
Washing roK. Cftsi ^ 

Point out a moral from some event that has just occurred : e,g. Holmes, 
who was one of the best boys in the school, began to improve the occa^ 
sion. *'Now, you youngsters." said he, as he marched along in the 
middle of them, **mind this— you’re very well out of this scrape. Don't 
you go near Thompson's barn again." — Hughes. 

Impurpled with ( j\ Made 

red or reddish with : e, g. The whole battle field looked impurpled 
with blood. 

Impute to ( ^ ^ Charge 

to ; attribute to : e, g» He has no ear for slander or gossip and 
is scrupulous in iinpuUng motives to those who interfere with him.— 
Newman. 

In a bad way ^ In a condition not prosper- 

ous or happy ; faring badly : e. g. Generally speaking, trade is, at 
present, iu a bad way on account of the plague scare. 

In a blase In a flame ; on fire, 

Excited ; exasperated. 

In a body In company ; all together ; e, g. The petitioners 

waited in a body on the King. — Macaulay. 

In a ( or one ) breath In a single respira- 

tion ; in an instant • at the same time : e, g. (i) We cannot put faith 
in him who blows hot and cold in a breathe (2) She stammered Yes 
and No in one Warren. 

In a brown study In a reverie ; thoughtfully absent- 

minded : e, g. 1 found him sauntering by the river apparently a 
brown study. — McMORDiS. 

In a oraok Instantly • in a snap of the fingers, in the 

time taken by a crack or shot : e. g. Do pray undo the bolt a little 
faster— they *re on the stair just now, and tn a crack will all be here.— 
Byron. 

In a dilemma ^Ffira ^ 

In a state in which it is difficult what course to pursue : e.g, 
The dilatoriness of the sovereign placed the regent i» . frightful 
Motley. 

In a way irtE®; Likely ; probable ; e. g. (i) He is said to be in « 
fair way to be able to leave a name behind. (2) The poor cats saw 
ffiat their cheese was <« a fair way to be all eaten up.— >T hb ^ 
Re^dbrs. 

In a ftmily way wot In a domestic manner. \cf, la 'the 

hmlly way. which means ‘Pregnant* ]. 

In a fix [Colloquial] ftgg ggrcS a1 In a predicament • in a position 

of difficulty or embarrassment from which it is not easy to extrioite 
oneself *. e. g. We were now in a thorough (be and saw no means 
of getting free.— P algravx. 
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In A fameitcil In ilU temper, especially from impatience. 

In a fiink [Colloquial^ In a state of abject terror 

or fright : e, g. If I were a Foxy I should be in a funk myself.— 

Bbsant. ^ [ pulse, [cf. In an evil hour ]. 

In a goOd'hour Acting under a very fortunate im- 

In a good way [Colloquial] ^ ♦tfW IFFCSf ; On a large scale ; 

in a prosperous condition : e.g‘ He quitted the militia and engaged 
in trade, having brothers already established in a good way in London. 
— M. Edgbworth. 

In a habit In a dress or attire : a. g. The countries are 

led astray in following the town, and equipped in a ridiculous habit, 
when they fancy themselves in the height of the mode. — Addison. 

In a hole [Colloquial] pRif In a difficult situation from 

which cannot easily extricate himself : e. g. How he is going to 
prove that, I want to know. I’ve got him in a hole, you’ll see. — 
J. MXJarthy. 

In a hufTb^Htcy n CPS'tC^ In a fit of disappointment and anger : e. g, “If 
you do not think me fit,’' replied Andrew rn a huff, “give me my 
wages, and I shall go back to Glasgow." — Scott. 

In a hurry WRU ; ^ In a haste or precipitation : e. g. 

Nature does nothing by starts and leaps, or in a hurry. — L’ Estrange. 

In a Jiffy [Colloquial] In an instant ; in a brace of 

shakes : before you can say “Jack Robinson*’ : e. g. I will be ready 
in ai jiffy , — Webster. 

In a key VW I« a tone : e. g. The conversation, carried on in 
so violent a key, might not unnaturally have been heard by all the 
gentlemen present— M otley. 

to • ( or the ) lump In the gross • on the 

whole } taken collectively : e, g. The principal gentlemen of several 
countries are stigmatized in a lump, under the notion of being Papists. 
“"“SwriPT . 

Ill a snarer aw In a way : e. g She cast her eyes 

around in a manner that indicated nothing but disordered intellect. 

; A^flWl To some extent: in a certain degree, measure or 
sense i e,g. (i) It is in a manner done already. — Shakespeare. 
Augustus does tn a manner confess the charge.— Baker. 

In ft meftsnre 

To some degree : a. g. “These were 


irwy (fie usys lor f^usin iuicnaei, corrt- 
*good old colonial times* of New England.’ 


^ ft nfcmnwt ; ftcrocv la an instant : «. g. The strongest and* 

tte neuthiiKt man may be stricken down in » monunt by accident or 
disease.— 'S miucs. ^ 


In ft i n o pti In a frame of the mind t $. g. The 

peoffl^wete not in a mood to be trifled with.— MACAOi.aT. 

to ftantahiU In small compost , In a v*y few 
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words or simple expression. ( See 146 in a nutshdl ] : €.g. That 
one admission of yours, **he is almost entirely dependent on his pen^^ 
states the whqle case for me in a nutshM*—]. Payn. 

In a pkolklb In a disagreeable position ; in a con- 

dition of embarrassment, difficulty, or disorder: e.g. {i) Vm in a 
pretty pickle, u r., in a sorry plight, or state of disorder. ( 2 ) Tho6 shalt 
be whipped with rue. and stewed in brine, smarting in lingering 
pickle. — Shakespeare. 

In a Pickwickian sense In a merely hypothetical 

sense ( not applicable elsewhere ) a phrase by which the members 
of the Pickwick club used to explain away unparliamentary language. 

[ Pickwick is the hero of Dickens’s 'Pickwick Papers' ]. 

In a pcbit of view Vfwl C?f5tcar Considered in a cer- 

tain light : e. g. In a literary point of view they are beneath criticism. 
—Macaulay. 

In a pretty take on [ Colloquial ] Violently 

affected; much grieved : e.g. S\^ was in a pretty take on, too, sir, 
because, as she said— to use her very words — she was chiselled out of 
a dance. — Baring-Gould. 

In a round about way IvfinrI ( cn t e T ^ ^ ) In an indi- 

rect. circuitous way ; e. g. Tou have solved the problem in a rounds, 
about way ; it could have been done in a far easier method. 

In a sea-way eWsni 

In the position of a vessel when a heavy sea is running. 

In a small way ’fPltT ^ On a petty scale ; with little 

capital or stock : e. g. He had begu* business in his own village in a 
small way. Unostentatiously : e. g. When the news of the 

loss of her fortune by shipwreck reached her, Mrs. Howard took a 
smaller house and began to live in a small way 

In a state of nature ^ In a natural or wild state : e. g. 

The difference ‘between animals in a state of nature and domestic ani- 
mals is so considerable, that Buffon has taken this as a principal dis- 
tinction in classing them.— G oldsmith. Tfefftv ; 

In a state of nudity ; naked : e, g. He was at the moment 

in a state of nature, having nothing on, but an extremely short shirt. 
—Dickens. 

In a strain C?FP1 nCH ^ In a style - e. g> Tlirugh composed in a 
grand and ambitious strain, every sentence was hailed with loud 
laughter.— S miles. 

In a strait In a position of difficulty or embarrass- 

ment : g The Bishop was in a strait ; for he was himself one of 
the seven who had signed the invitation, and his conscience would not 
suffer him to utter a falsehood. — Macaulay. 

lu a ( or one ) tale ^ Inlfull accord. [ From "tale” «. 

telly or reckoning ; a measure by number as of sheep, cf. Exod. v. We 
have is/tf 0 / Brewer ]. 
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Ib * tmperftCtV Vtc^ In a fMusion • in a state •( proneness to anger ; — 
used in a re^opchfiit sense. 

la a tfimbl» Mdng f^Co^uial} wfiM .• ynm IwHr® in 

n state of violent agitation or excitement : fearfully agitated : e, g, 
"Zounds. BlaiKhe ! what did you say burst out »e general t« 
a ^t¥rihU toking, as he thought hoty everything mast come out, — 
Mst.TlLI.S. ^ 

In a tr^ calswn effWIcw ) In a rei;ular method • in a 

condition calculated to serve a certain purpose : g. Things are now 
in a train for settlement. — Webster. 

la a tliOO ^ Iiroi ; In a very short time • in a 

moment : e. If they get never so great spoil at any time, they 
waste the same in a /rtVr.-"— S penser. 

la • twiakllag SIWI ; fsfc^ In the time of a wink • in an 
instant : £. g. The unfortunate victim was bundled out in a twinkling. 
~DlCKEt^S. 

la a wuc ( Colloquial ] In a passion, enraged : e. g. When 

she's in a wax there's nowhere a finer stringer of big ones. — Besant. 

la a way JW^ In a manner': r. g/ He shook his head in a 

wa^ which intimated that he feared it was very impossible. 

To some degree • in a certain extent : g. (i) It is said that 
the nian has in a way confessed his guilt. (2) The people of the 
boarding-house continued to amuse him, partly because they were in 
a way afraid of him.— Besant. 

In a (or one) word In short ; to be brief ; 

a, In delineating Burns, Mr. Lockhart has avoided the method of 
separate generalities, and rather sought for characteristic incidents, 
habits, actions, sayings j tn a word, for aspects which exhibit the whole 
man, as he looked and lived among his (efiows. — Carlyle. 

In aboyanoe In a state of suspension or temporary 

extinction : e. g. Was he then to be proclaimed King ? or, was the 
crown to be in aheyanea till he came of age Macaulay. 

In abnndanoe efpr •ifiwtci To a very large extent a, g. A dispute of 

this nature caused mischief in abundance betwixt a king and an 
archbishop.— D ryden. 

In aooordaaoe with ( ) wsprtnr In conformity with : e. g. in 
accordance witk the requisition of the Secretary, I went to the pro- 
prietor of the house to settle with him. ( pqpi ) In harmony 

with : g. This man's deeds are not in accordance with his words. 

Inaoooimtwith In business relations re 

quirmg the keeping of an account with ( some one ). 

In act arya in a state of reality or real existence, as op- 

posed to possibility or possible existence : e. g. The seeds of plants 
are not at first in act, but in possibility, what they afterwards grow to 
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be*— H 03 KER. ( fVg ) In a state of preparation 

or readiness : e* g. In aci to strike. — D ryoen. 

In additloa to (C^t^C f^gl) ^ Over and above • besides : e, g. 

The occupation of Boulogne m a to Calais would ensure the 

command of the narrow seas. — Froude. 

In advanoe In front ; before : r. g. The man had been greatly 

in cidvance, and I could not overtake him. Sirs 

Ahead, more in progress : e, g. In intelligence London was 
greatly in advance of every other part of the kingdom. — Mvt’vuLAY. 

Beforehand ; before an equivalent is received : e.g. Subscriptions 
to the magazine are payable strictly in advance. 

When one partner in trade has paid more than his proportion : 
e, g, A is in advance to B a thousand pounds.-— W ebster. ^ 

In agreement with ( In conformity with : e, g. In 

agreement with the written stipulation, he also is to be held responsible 
for it. ^ 

In aid of ( For the purpo'^e of assisting or promot- 

ing : e. g. They went to work right manfully in aid of the military 
authorities — Kaye. 

In all Taking all together : e. g. Sixteen men in 

all entered the little rowing boat. — Glvsgow Herald 

In all ooneoienoe [Colloquial] Certainly : e. g. Plain and precise 

enough it is in all conscience, — M. Arnold. 

>niRR|{C^ In all reason • reasonably : e g. Half a dozen fools are, //< 
all conscience, as many as you should require. — Swift, cf ^'And 
enough too, in all conscience/’ i, e., the demand made is as much as 
conscience would tolerate without accusing the person of actual 
dishonesty ; to the verge of that fine line which separates honesty 
from dishonesty.— Brewer. 

In all likelihood ( or probability ) ^ Most probably : e. g. 

(i) Philip in all likelihood would give her Don Charles for a husband. 
— Froi’db (2) A more conciliatory treatment would tn al! probability 
have gained his purpose — Scott. 

In all reason Wt®®: ; In justtce ; with rational ground ; e. g. 

His just unkindness, that in all reason should have quenched 'her love, 
has like an impediment in the current made it more unruly. — Lamb. 

In all respeotet or In every respect In all particulars ; in 

every way : e. g, (il He breathed heavily, but tn all other respects he 
was motionless. — Dickens. (2) The Darwesh in inner Arabia is, in 
every respect, a fish out of water.— Palgrave. 

In all time to oome In the whole period of time yet to ar- 

rive : e. g. If you idle away your youth now, you will not be able to 
make good the loss tn all time to come. 

la alltenos with Allied with, connected with : e,g. 
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That the Beau was in alliance -with sharpers, or at least, that he was 
a^w^pmgpartner in the firm, his biographer admits. — Black. (^FtftV9^ 
In compact or treaty : e. g, 

Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
• n dire alliance with the Theben ]Line.-*»PoPB« 

In an evil bonr In an unlucky moment., acting under an 

unfortunate impube (from lucky and unlucky hours in astrology). 
[ This phrase generally denotes ill success in an undertaking or shme 
unf^unate issue \ e.g. In an evil hour the Bubonic Plague set its 
’oot in Bombay. ® 

In En ixistEnt In a moment : e, g. He was in an 

instant covered by a thick crowd of shields.— Macaulay. 
la-snd-ln •tvwi jppi ft?l afsra From a male 

and female of the same parentage. e •nm-fiFJtT’lfHi With 

constant and close interaction. f^gSfCJTS ftc-W A game for 

three, played with four dice, once extremely common. “In’' is a 
throw of doubles, '‘in-and-m’’ a throw of double doubles, which sweeps 
the board — Brewer. 

In and out 

Within and with- 

Dickens restless too, constantly walking rit and oui.-^ 

In antioipation of «rHI ▼fiw In the hope of. 

In any oasa At any rate, at all events ; anyhow : e. g. 

In any case thou shalt deliver him the pledge.— B ible. 

In EQy hEnd {Shakespeare ]— Same as In Eny OEEe. 

In any reapeot fwv In any particular ; in any way : e. g. How 
the happiness of any part of the sentient creation would be in any res’ 
peet diminished if. for example, children cut their teeth without pain, 
we cannot unde rstand .— Macaulay. ' Iwise to do evil —Bible, 

in any wise ■ qytci In any manner : e..g. Fret not thyself in any 

lo a slate 

of distrust or fear at the prospect of future evil, accompanied with 
uneasiness of mind : e.g. After the death of his neph^ Caligula, 
Claudius was tn no smdl apprehension for his own life.— Addison. 

^ ^ ^ Carried about by the arms said of an 

^ little child .' g, g. One of these passengers was a child 
still enough to be passed off as a child in arms.— H. Conway. 

{ IJIW dW® *rtw® In a state of preparation for war : e. g. With 

seven horsemen in his train, John found himself face to face with a 
nation $n arms , — Green. 

In aniM with ( m fgfSa guartered with. 

toMiteMCT*|^^«vtfinrtClTotheexteni ..oit. 

in M muon m ; wm Since j because ; e. g. The gods themselves 

i^e derived of their sacrifice, tn a$ mmck es their worshippers were 
deprived of the means to offer it— A rnold. 
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In at the death*— See Be in at the death. (In hunting) Present when 
the fox was caught and killed by the hounds ; hence, present at the 
climax of an exciting event. 

In at the one ear> out at the other Be readily forgotten. 

In attendanoe on ( Attending on ; waiting upon • 

e. g. I did not lay it much to heart that my only occupation during 
the first six months was to hurry through the streets, as if in attend- 
ance on numerous patients. — Warren, 

In bad oiroumstanoee IJnprosperous. 

In bad form In bad manners. 

In bad odour Out of favour • disliked : e. g. The Bishop of 

London was then very busy burning heretics, and therefore in b'li 

odour with the people,— Froude. In bad repute : 

e. g. Mat Crabtree would not be hindered from wrapping up the girls 
and handing them to their seats by the trifling objection that he was in 
had odour with both of the women, — Sar^ii Tytler. 

In bad (or ill) part Unfavourably : g. Owing to the indis* 

cretions he was in bad odour with his master, who from this time for- 
ward began to take ail his acts in had part. 

In bad taste In a bad style : e. g. 

The epitaph is in bad taste — Webster 

In battery ( ^ Projecting, as a gun, into an 

embrasure or over a parapet, in readiness for firing. 

In behalf of ( ^ On the part of . in the 

interests of: e. g. Every one, who had raised a finger 1/7 a// 0/ 

the government, claimed his reward. — S cott. 

In black ♦Ifirncif • 

♦ifilPtlRF) In a dress of the black colour } in mourning : e.g. 
We mourn in black • why mourn we not in blood ?— Shakespeare. 

In blaok and white PfpT® ^ In writing or print : e. g. 

I liave found it all out ; here is his name in black and white, — J, Payn. 

In blank ( ^iPfpRS ) Htpw With an essential portion to be 

supplied by another : e.g. He then made out a cheque in blank. 

In blood efETEnf in descent • in relation b> birth : e,g. She was 

now at open war with both the two persons who were nearest to her 

in Woorf.— M acaulay. 

In brief ^ wm In short ; in a few words : e g. I say in briefs 

)mu will come to grief, if you tell what is not true -—Lily Soward, 

In broad day ( or daylisht ) fNtiltcv In open, dear daytime : .. g. 

Nuncoomar was hanged in hroad day, — Macadlat. 

In buff flpn, te«|fr Naked. 

In bnlk > f^t^CI In a mass or solid state ; as pork in hilk. 

i> e., pork not cut up or prepared for packing. 
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la capita ^ aitOrCH Holdinfr dire<a from the Crown. 

In case, or In case that <lff latH fV C<( In the event or contingency ; if it 
should so fall out or happen that '■ e. g. In case we are surprised, keep 
by me. — Irving. 

In case of ( capf ^ int ^ In the event or contingency of ; e. g. 

//7 case 0 / failure, the conspirators were to fallback upon the Isle of 
Wight. — Froudb. 

In oaae to ( OFFI fnnr ) In fit condition for. 

In cash In ready money ; in coin or specie : e. g. They insist* 

ed from the first on payments in cash, — Smiles. In 

pocket ; with money. {Cf. Out of Cash] : e. g. Do you think, sir, if 
1 were t n cash now, I would have asked you to call another day 7 

tn ohanoery cm4'a>|lt In litigation ■ e. g. The estate of late Sir James 

Thomson is now in chancery. [S/angl In an awkward 

predicament. [See Get in ohanowy]. 

In character Appropriate ; e. g. Read it ; is it not in 

character ? — Disraeli. 

Tn charge of ( f^) Intrusted with the care or 

management of : e. g. The officer in charge of the Treasury being 

ab«ient, no payment can be made to»day. ( ▼tffTS ) flfUttl ^ 

Under the care or management of • e g. Pork, I think, is good Nor* 
uian*French , and so, when the brute lives and is in cl arge of Saxon 
slave, she goes by her Saxon name.— ScoTT. 

In chief At the head; as, a commander in chief. s|«|«r'8 From 

the king or sovereign ; as, tenure tn chief, i, e., tenure directly from 
the king as a reward for meritorious personal services. 

In clover [Colloquta/] stifles In luck j in pros- 

perous circumstances : e. g. Now he has got a handle to his name, 
and he’ll live tn clover all his life. — Trollope. 

In cold blood Sogt Rl ’ft captetnr ’flu In the absence of 

any cause of provocation ; deliberately : «. g. The poor man ^was 
murdered in cold blood. ^ ^ ^ 

In collar [ Colloquial 1 fi|^ In employment. 

lu command of ( fVpi ) Having charge or control of : 

e g. He had seen much good sendee in Afganistan and in the Punjab, 
and won his spurs under Gough in the second Sikh war, in command of 
a division of his army.— K aye. 

In oommemoration of ( ofFi With a view to comme* 

morate, or call to remembrance, by a solemn or public act ; e, g. At 
the celebration yesterday of the golden wedding of Sir Thomas 
Gladstone Bart, fifty married servants in Sir Thomas’s service, were 
each presented with a sovereign, in commemoration of the baronet's 
fifty years o f marr ied life.— E nglish Newspaper* 

In oommon >ItVFFFR ; tisitp Commonly | ordinarily : #. g. In comm4*t 
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the horse works best with blinders, — E merson, 

Equally with another, or with others • equally used or participated by 
two or more ; e. g. (i) You were a mystery to all of us and had notiv 
ing in common with any of us. — Dickens. (2) Common ot pasture is 
the right of feeding beasts on the land of another in common with the 
owner or with other persons.— Borrill. 

In OOmmon parlanoe In ordinary phrase ; in the usual form of 

speech : r. g. When they are hopelessly insolvent, they carry on a 
reckless trade for financial purposes, or in common parlance to raise 
the wind. — Smiles 

In oompany tkUCKI ; In friendly associations ; in societ) 

e. g. (i) She sings very sweet, but she has one great defect — she can- 
not sing when in company, [2^ She had a strong repugnance to dining 
tn company^ — DiCKENS. 

In company with (CTt^ fVpi ^ Associated 

with : r. In his camp the most rigid discipline was found in company 
with the fiercest enthusiasm. — Macaulay. 

In oomparison with ^ When compared 

with . e. g. There is a sublimity in conscious rectitude, in comparison 
with which the treasures of earth are not worth having. — J. Howes 

In compliance with Agreeably 

to, or yielding to, as to a request, wish, desire, demand, or proposal 
e g. She ha 4 named an early day in compliance with his own wishes. 
— Froode. 

In oonoait with ; filPrs In accord with . agree- 

ing or conforming. 

In oonoert with (c^f^pi) nfips ^ Pw In agreement or 

harmony with as, in exact concert with the tore of voice of popular 
discontents. — H oadley, 

In oonoluaion At the close i finally : e, g In conclusion, the 

speaker urged the audience to go on agitating and agitating until the 
end should be achieved. 

In oonfldnnoe In trust • confidentially : e. g, Valentine 

imparted to him tn confidence the whole history of his love.— Lamb. 
la conformity with or to ^ ^ w?(^licn in ac- 

cordance with ; in agreement with : e. g. (i) One manner of meat it 
most sure to every complexion, foreseen that it be always most com- 
monly in conformity of qualities vtith the person that eateth.— Sir T. 
ElVot. (2) His whole practice was in strict conformity to his theory. 
— Macaulry. 

In ccimeotfon with ( f¥|W ) In relation to : $, g. Anuthei 

circumstance was noticed ta connoctio* with the suggestion last dis- 
cussed.— H amilton. 

In oonaoienoc «tl9: ; in troth • in }usttce ; in honesty ; «. g. What 
you require cannot, in eonscienco, be deferred.— 4fiLT0N. 
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In oonseqaenoe ^ oi^ Hence : e. g. “Our young 

companion has seen a wolf," said lady Hameline, *'and has lost his 
tongue xn consequence '^ — Scott. 

In oonsequence of ( As the effect of ; 

by reason of : e. g. In consequence of .unpleasant family discussions 
Mrs. Newcome has been wrought up to a state of agitation.— 
Thackeray. 

In oonsideration of ( CVt^l pFi ) Taking into account ; con- 

sidering : e, g, Xhe society awarded to him the medal in consideration 
of\\\s being a great discoverer in Geology. — Smiles. 

In oontemplation Intended or purposed ; under 

consideration ; e. g, it had been in contemplation to put the Heet 
under some great nobleman. — M acvulw. In deep medita* 

tion : e, g. 

In contempltiiion of created things, 

By steps we may ascend to God.— Milton. 

£n oountenanoe In an assured condition or aspect ; free from 

shame or dssmay : g. It puts the learned in countenance, and give*- 
them a place among the tashionabte part of mankind — A di>is*»\. 

In oourae ’Wtftfs In regular succession : e. g ^Have yc.u re- 

ceived all the numbers of the *'lndtan Review" in course ! 

In course of In the process of : c. g. The 

Kast Indian Railway was at the time in course o/" construction. 

In course (or process) of time As time is in progress ; as tiiiu 

proceeds on : <» ii) fn course of time ^ when his subscriptions are 
paid up, the house is purchased, and conveyed to him by the society — 
Smiles. (2) The lands of some were, erected into 

Baronies.— RonKRT.sON. 

In danger of ( In peril or risk of : t'. g, I he 

coalition was in danger of falling to pieces.— M acaulay. 

In days gone by In the past ; in former tiroes. 

In days of old In times gone by ; in ancient 

times ; formerly : r, g. Yet well I know thou wasl kind to me in dnys 
ofoldt when I fought with the Greeks at Troy. — Havell. 

In days of yore In the distant past. 

In debt Under liability to repay the money borrowed ; /. g» 1 hr 
man tn debt tries a friend or a relative, but all that he obtains is a civil 
leer and a cold repulse. — Smiles. 

In deep water [Colloquial] In a perilous position ; m a 

great difficulty : e g. Once he had been very nearly in deep waU* 
because Mrs. Prondie had taken it m dudgeon that a certain youn^^ 
realtor, who had been left a widower, had a very pretty governess iot 
his children. — Trollope. 

Inde&tilt ( am ^ ftra ) In case of failure ; <■- 
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Theaccased is fined fifty rupees, and, in default, sentenced to undergo' 
six weeks’ simple imprisonment. 

In defisult of ( For want of ; ih the lack or absence of : 

«. g. The property must go to the male representatives of his family 
in default of his own direct heirs. — Abnold. ^ 

In dafenoe of ( CTtn ^ WSf In order to defend or uphold : 

e. g. They would venture their lives in defence of their rights. — 
Macat'lay. (C^ ftrpt ^ ^T?t?r9) In support of . in vindica* 

tion of : t. g. The greatest compliment we have received is that Mr. 
Bentham should have condescended to take the field in defence of Mr. 
Mill. — Macaulay. 

In deflanoe of alt? *11 ) >1C^ In direct 

opposition to ; despite ; e. g. What it was right that he should^o, he 
would do in the face of danger and in defiance of storms — Smxlbs. 

In demnad c^rt^ ^ In request ; in a state of being much sought 

after : e. g*. Rice is much %n demtnd. 

In deposit ( or Oa deposit ) In trust or safe keeping as a de- 

posit : e, g. The money was placed in his hands in deposit. 

In despair In utter hopelessness and desperation : e. I 

was in great despair, but at length hit upon the expedient of boiling it 
in water.— Smiles. ( or inclination. 

In despite ^ In defiance of another's power 

In despite of ^finn, In defiance of . in spite of : 

e, g. He seized my hand in despite of m\ efforts to the contrary. — 
Irving. 

In detail In subdivisions; minutely: c. ge 

1 am sensible, Sir, that all 1 have asserted in detail, is admitted in the 

gross. — Burkk. Part by part : e. g. His talent is 

strained by endless manoevre and evolution, to march always on Ihe 
enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces in Emerson. 

In dieguiee In masque ; in a false dress : e, g. It is said that 

Haroun A1 Rashid went every night round the city in disgtiise, 

In a false appearance ; in a counterfeit semblance or 

show : e, g. He took that for virtue and affection which was nothing 
but vice in South. 

In diapute ? Disputed ; contested : e, g. He must refer 

all the points which had been in dispute between hi m and his people 
to the decision of a Parliament. — Macaulay. Disputing • 

engaged in contest or altercation ; e. g. They were disturbed by the 
sound of voices in Dickkns. 

In disrepair In a bad condition • wanting repair : e. g. The 

fortifications were ancient and tn disrepair, — Scott. 

In doors, or Within doors fem Within the house • under cover * 
gu As it is raining, we have to keep in door^ 
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ta dMWing ^ Cwrectly ^awtt: t. #. This 

portrait must ba admiHed to b« in drawing. • 

In drink In liqtor ; intoxicated f #• g. The man is now in 
drtnk, znd you cannot expect anything sensible from him just at 
present. ^ 

In due ooune i|xcr In the customary or established 

sequence of events ; in due time : e* g. When the boys got promo* 
tion, Avhich came in due course^ Allen began to buy books. — Besant. 

In eerly lilb During the first part of one’s life : e. g. Chaucer 

was in early life a soldier. — S miles. 

In euneet ^finrl Resolved . serious .• 

g^ As an evidence that the Government were at last in earnest^ 
they struck faintly at the root of the disease.— Froudb. 

^ Seriously ; with a fixed determina* 
tion or resolution ; not in jest : e^ g. At length the scheme devised 
by the poor and obscure adventurer was taken up in earnest.-^ 
Macaulay. 

In efiPeot W 5 S ; In fact ■; particularly ; virtually : e. g. The 

punishment of fine inflicted upon the accused was so trivial that is was 
in effect an acquittal. 

In embryo ; CWW In an in- 
cipient or undeveloped state : g. The company little suspected 

what a noble work I had then in embryo , — SwIft, 

In^pitome On a small scale. 

In eeee [ Latin ] In actual existence. [ A child 

living is in e^se^ hut before birth it is in poese^ i, e., in potentiality ]. 

In essence TflutvUi In essential quality ; g*. The laws are at present 
both in form and in essence the greatest curse the society labours 
under. — Landor. 

In every respect— See In all respects. 

"in evidence ^snrtl #Rrt Vf V Tl Received by the 

court as competent evidence : e g. It is in evidence that the accused 
was far away from the place of occurrence at the time when the not 

took place. ^ Plainly visible, conspicuous ; 

actually before the eyes of some one : e. g, (1) The patriotism of the 
mIK is not much in evidence. (2) With a view to win the Queen’s 
favour he always kept himself in evidence. 

In excalsis [Letin\ In the highest. 

In exchange In return: e,g^ O, spare her life, and in ex^ 

change take mine.-*-DRYDEN. 

In exchange for ( evt^ In return for : e. g. In exchange 

for his valuable services he was rewaraed with a Jagir in the Assam 
Valley District 

In excuse of ( cvt=f fvpi.) orfl enr, esniWt In extenuation of ; as 
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aiiiy>ob)gy fqr : ^ I will neither plead my age nor sickness tn 

excuse o/the faults which 1 made.'^DRYDilN [abridgment. 

In extenso \^Latin\ At full length < word for word, without 

In extremis [^Latm] At the point of death. **/n articulo mortis.'^ 

In eye c?tc^ CS\Z^, In sight: e,g. A policeman in plain clothes 
followed the loafer at a respectful distance keeping him always tn 
eye, and at last caught him just as he was going to pick a gentleman’s 
pocket 

In foot 5 In reality ; in truth : e, g» He has in fact the faults 
natural to an isolated thinker. — L. Stephen. 

In fair weather prepare for foal [Proverb^ 

I 

la fashion ^ In the prevailing mode or 

style in respect to dress, behaviour, etiquette, and the like, particularly 
that among persons of good breeding • in vogue : e. g. She had on 
a peculiar dress then not in fashion^ 

In fault ; esrt^ : Wrong • faulty • in offence : e, g, Ash- 

ton was tn fault and was put on his trial, — Froude. 

la favour ftt?! Favoured : e. g. As long as he had sacrificed his 

own conscience, and did the Queen's bidding, he was in favour. 

In favour of ( ^ On the side of ; 

favourable to ; m behalf of - e. g (i) The battle proved decisive in 
ftvour of the House of York, and nearly forty thousand people were 
killed in that engagement. — Fawkes ( 2 ) From mere success nothing 
can be concluded tn favour of 3. natton.— Atterbury. 

In favour with ( 

Favoured, countenanced, or encouraged by : e. g. (i) Vidyasagar was 
in favour vjith almost all the higher European officials of his time. (2) 
Theories tending to republicanism were in favour with a large portian 
of the House of Commons. — Macaulay. 

In few In a few words briefly : succinctly. 

In flora [ Latin In the course of accomplishment. 

In flno csrf? in conclusion- by way of termination or 

summing up : e. g. In fine, human character is moulded by a 
thousand subtle influences. — S miles. 

In flagrante delicto [Luting ) (Caught) red-handed ; m 

the very fact ( while the offence is flagrant ). 

la fjoos ^ JTpts ’Tl -Itnr 

So placed or adjusted as to secure a distinct vision, or a sharp, de- 
.fiaite image. 

In folio dm ^tvtcn ^ ipr I n sheets folded 

but once ; in the form of a folio. 

In for a penny, in for a pound [Colloquiall^d^^^ cn 
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^ Ttfti ft»ici ?«cf*r ▼«! 

^firel 55t« ▼fflCB ?f : "^t?l ’TWW In a position or situ- 

atton where the risk of loss or danger is the' same irrespective of the 
greatness or smallness of the previous responsibility, or where one hav> 
ing ohce committed himself to a course, has to go to extremes: 

If there’s anything queer abput him when we once get into the work, 
in for a penny ^ in for a pound, — DlCKBNS. 

(Be) In for it Pwani Be m favour of a thing. 

^ Be committed to a course. [Colloquial] iS^^^ 

jPTCfe ^ Be placed in a position of 

difficulty or danger so as to be unable to escape from it. [ 'It’ is here 
impersonal ] : e. g (i) The Speaker, imagining 1 was going to rise, 
called my name. I was in for it, put my hat down, advanced to the 
table, and dashed along. — Beaconsfibld (2) There was indeed a 
fearful joy about his playing at being a man of high family. He was 
in for it now, and he would not draw back. — J. M’Carthy. 

In force Of uni npaired efficacy 5 valid ; not suspended or 

reversed : e. g. New laws multiply and the old continue in force, — 
Goldsmith. 

In form [ Colloquial J In a condition 

• of fitness or efficiency for any undertaking : e, g. Were you in form, 
Babs ? — Mrs. Linton. 

In forma pauperis [ Latm^Law ] — A person 

who on swearing to his want of means is allowed to conduct a law-suit 
free of cost. In the character of a pauper. 

In front of ( fVfil TI > ^* 1 ?^ Directly before : e, g. The fog 

was so heavy that I remember feeling my way by the iron railings in 
front o/the House.— Knight. 

In fall To the full extent ; not in part ; 

f without deduction : e. g. Their wages he was not yet able to pay in 
full , — Motley. 

In fall blast [Colloquial] ; t5 w\9( 

In complete operation ; in a state of great activity. 

In Hill pry [A hunting phrase] aSF® In full or hot pursuit : e, g, 

Sev^ mutineers — ^Job Anderson, the boatswain, at their head, appear- 
ed in-full cry at the south-west corner.— Stevenson. 

In fall feather or fig [Colloquial] la full dress ,* in 

one’s best clothes. 

In ftdi swing [Colloquial] ^ EpICTCf ; In full mo- 

tion : g. The plague inspection camp at Chausa is in full swing.--- 
The Times. 

In fifil uniform Mtfins cnwc^r (tfeftwno ^vflnrt Wearing 

the whole of the prescribed dress ; not in undress : e. g. On public 
occasions, the officers appear in full Niit/orm.— Webster. 
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In fkin j In sport or merriment : e. g. **Never tell an 

untruth • no, not even in funP 

In fature In time to come : e. g. They must promise to 

behave better in future. — Macaulay. 

In garrison In the condition of a garrison { doing duty in a 

fort or as one of the garrison. 

In general ; ^^*01 ?C5T, «2rtll^ In the main ; for the 

most part ; not always or universally i e. g. (i) In general, the book 
and the author are considered as one. — Macaulay. (2) But in general 
if you set your face against custom, people will set their faces against 
you, — Hazlitt. 

In good case ^ In good condition, health, or 

state of body : e. g. He thought first of Tom’s lenjtith, and breadth, 
and height, and what he would sell for, if he was kept fat and tiT good 
case till he got him into market. — Mrs B Stowe. 

In good oiroumatanoes Prosperous : e. g. He is at present 

not in good circumstances and cannot, therefore, afford to feed so many 
hangers-on. 

In good oarnest Very earnestly : e. g. We should 

take up a work in good earnest. (Mil Right 

seriously : e, g. Do not sueak above your breath, or I wdl choke you 
in good earnest . — Dickens. 

In good fWth pTTfPT In honest belief; “bona fide” ; e. g. Anything 
written and published \n good faith, even when it is a direct reflection 
on one’s character, is not an offence under the law. 

In good gear in good working order. 

In good heart C^*f Tl In good courage ; in good hope. 

In good part As well done | 

favourably ; acceptably ; in a friendly manner : t. g It was charac- 
teristic of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm in good part and even 
to turn it to account. — Smiles. 

In good point In good condition , every point in exact order. 

In good sooth Really. 

In good taste In good style , m a manner 

that is pleasing : e. g. Plie music is compo>ed in good taste. — 
Webster. 

In good time Neither too fast nor too slow. [ Herbert. 

Itt grain Deeply fixed • seated ; e. g Anguish in grain.— 

In grand feather ^ Dressed ''to the 

nines” j in perfect health, thoroughly fit. [law. 

In gremio legis [Lutin] Under the protection (lit., at the breast) of the 
In grosB— Same as In the gross (;. o.). 

In half [CoUogutal and low] ^ SW In two. [This is a vulgarism 

sometimes used instead of 'into halves’] : a. g". It is cut in half.^ 

WsssTsa. 
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la hand As present payment • in actual possession ; e. ff. 

A considerable reward in hand^ and a far greater reward hereafter. 

— Tillotson. In preparation . taking 

place: e, g. Revels"*«-fe Shakespearb. 

Under consideration, or in the course of transaction : 

He has the business /lat^ -W bbste-i. 

Under control ; p. g. The other was laughed at behind his back, 
outwitted by the young man he thought he had so well — 

J. Austen. 

In hard condition i (c^^) In 

excellent condition for racing ; having firm muscles ; — said of race- 
horses. ^ ^ 

In harmony ftpnil fii1^ ; In concord or agreement ; in peace 

and friendship : e. g. Good citizens live in harmony, — Webster. 

In haste JRR ; in a hurry . in quickness or precipitance : 

g. 1 said in my haste ^ all men are liars. — B ible. 

In high feather e In high spirits and 

health, like birds when their plumage is full after moulting ; highly 
exultant ' e. g He was tn high feather, when he passed the exa- 
mination. ^ ^ 

In high leg In great excitement. 

In high spirits In animation and cheerfulness ; exul- 

tant : e, g. The friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt 
rose. — M acaul A\ . 

In honour of (C^ ^ ^5r[C< TI By way of showing 

respect to (a person), or of glorifying ( any event ) : e. g In honour 
of the marriage of his daughter, Henry II held a tournament* — 
Froudb. 

In hot blood C5tC«nf Under excitement or sudden provoca- 

tion. [ 1 ^. In cold blood]* e,g. The counsel for the defence 
requested the judge to take into his favourable consideration the fact 
that the accused committed the murder m hot bloody and to deal with 
him leniently. * ' 

In hot hosts ^ In a very great hurry ; very quickly : e. g» 

There was mounting in hot haste, — Btuon. 

In hot woter \ColloquiaV\ In a state of trouble or anxiety ; 

in difficulties • e. g. (i) He was far oftner in disgrace than Richard, 
and kept me, I may say, in continual hot wuer. — Annib Keary. ( 2 ) 
He was in everlasting hot water . — J. Payn. 

In ill port ^5tc^ As ill done • unfavourably ; 

with displeasure. [ cf In good port ]. 

In imitotion of Wlftlts) After the manner of : #*. g. MachiavelH 

and Guicciardini, in imtiatioh of Livy and Thucydides composed 
speeches for their historical persunaje^ -Macaulay. 
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I& irons In fetters or chains • e, I went to see my brother, 

a civil prisoner, in the Jail^ and was surprised to lind him in irons^ 

In its sntirdty In its completeness • taken as a 

whole. 

In its stBSd In its place ; e, They proposed to remedy 

this by abrogating the Scottish Law and introducing that of England 
in its stead . — ScoTT. 

In its way «rf fsicara «c«i 

Viewed in reference to its peculiar nature ; in its own fashion : e, g. 

(1) Friendship is a good thing in its Dickens. ( 2 ) The inci- 

dent is as good in its way as that of the dying Sydney handing his 
cup of water to the private soldier. — S milks. 

la itself f^sf^ In its own way or fashion . e. g. (i) 

The assurance is good tn itself^ but it is little to the point. — FijpUDK. 

( 2 ) 1 he learning and mastery of a tongue, being unpleasant tn itself^ 

should not be cumbered wuth other difficulties. — L ocke. 

Intrinsically, apart from relations : e. g. Bor- 
rowing of foreigners, tn itself, makes not the kingdom rich or poor.— 
IvOCKE [ ral times in jeopardy. 

In jdOpardy In hazard • in danger ; e. g. His life was seve- 

In jest For mere sport or diver- 

sion ; not in truth and reality ; not in earnest * g. (i) And given 
m earnest what I begged in jest, — Shakespeare, 

(3) I was in jest, 

And by that c ffer meant to sound your breast. — D ryden. 

In justioe to ( JfTO 

Ofrt ’^rt«lC3ni WW With a view to deal just treat- 
ment to ; in order to vindicate the conduct of * r g. We must make 
proper inquiries into his statements, in justice t > him as well as to our- 
selves. — Dickens. 

In keeping Mrttk ( ftsi ^1 ^ In con- 

formity or consistency with • in harmony with: t, g. The still of the 
mountain was in beautiful keeping with the calm of his spirit — 
McMordik. ^ 

In kind ^ In produce, oi some kind of 

commodity, as distinguished from the general representative of value, 
that is money : e. g. The tax on tillage was oft n levied in kind upon 

corn. — A rbuthnot. 6^ GfQlII Directiv in 

the same form, without being changed injo any other shape: e, g. 
Foul taunts were flung at her which she returned in kind. — Frouds. 
In labour Undergoing the pangs and efforts of child-birth : 

e. g (i) Mrs. M. was in labour and gave biith to a daughter last 
night.* 

(2) The queen's in labour, and 'tis feared 
Will with the labour end. — Shakespeare. 

lu leading-itringa jpjjf '(fiwt 

leading-strings ) In a state of infancy or dependeooa, or 
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under the guidance of others ( like a child that is supported by strings 
when be^innincf to walk ) : Is it not God’s dispensation that 

a handful of Englishmen should be holding the Indians in leadtT^ 
strings T 

In league with ( ^ ^ In alliance with . w 

concert with : s,g. It might have been thought that he was /rtrj^ t 
with Mary to throw Elisabeth off her guard.— F roude. 

InliBUOt( C¥prf¥pr) in place of; in stead of e. /r. 

The plan of extortion had been adopted in lieu of the scheme of cor- 
uscation — Burke 

In limine [Latin] At the outset. 

In liquor Drunk • intoxicated : r. g. Take care ; he is / 

liquor now. 

In little TfiRtnrJf In a small scale ; in miniature * e. g. It seems to show 
Britain in little. — John Burroughs [place. 

In looo parentis [Latin] In the position of being in a parent'* 

In long olothes [Figuratively ] ft® A mere infant. [See Long 
clothes ] . c. g. In this matter he has acted very foolishly! as if he 
were still tn long clothes. [the love of the se\es. 

In love in the act of loving ; enamoured • — said especially oi 

In love with ( V| Devotedly or fondly at- 

tached to ( one of the opposite^sex ) * e g. Elaine, the lily of Astolat. 
fell in love with him, but he returned not her loye, and she died — 

Brewer. ( CVft Fond of • e. g. The insipid 

smoothness with which some readers are so much m love —Addison 

In luok In good fortune ; fortunate : e.g. He must 

be said to be tn luck^ who finds such a devoted wife. 

In many respects 'aiwv In many relations or points ; e. g. It i^ 
a pity that as we grow up towards the maturity of our faculties we 
fall away in so many respects from what we were in our childhood. — 

Craik. [querade.^T>RYDZS, 

In masquerade In disguise * e. I came to visit thee in 

In mediae res [Latin] VI VWVtV cvev In the midst of things. 

In memoriam [Latm] ( In memory ( of some person ). 

In merry pin CVtVCVWtCSf In a merry humour, in good spirits 

In miniature Of smaller stature: e.g. These figures are tr 

miniature. ^ Ogftvtfe WCV On a small scale : e. g. Norwich had also a 
court in miniature — Macaulay. 

In most oasea %CS[ For the most part ; in general : e. g. These 

orders were tn most cases carried out before the mistake was discovered. 
—Edith Thompson. 

In mufti *rW cnwnF, n *tfir65ir fmr «rvhj ir. 

an officer's off-duty dress ; in plaiA clothes : e, g. The imprisoned 
M. P. also attends church on Sundays in Vincent Square accompanied 
by a House of Commons messenger and a policeman in muftis — 
English Newspaper. 
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(Be) Itt mutiny ( bwfWPHl ) ftranll iwl Be mutinous : e. /, The Re- 
gent's troops wen in mut hy for wa nt of wages. — Froude. 

In my voice [Shakespeare^ In my name. 

In name •itw Nominally : e, g. Those who succeeded Aurangzeb 
were emperors in name. 

In no case ^ Under no condition : c. g. In no case 

should you suffer yourself to be carried away by the current sayings 
about men’s character and conduct.-— Helps* 

In no measured terms vW ^ VtCVJ In immeasur- 

ably strong language : g. She is said to have reproached him in 
no measured terms for his vile conduct. 

In no time Instantly : in a very short 

time : e. g He set up a fearful screaming which sailed back the cook 
and the house-maid in no time. — DICK£^s. 

In no way ( or ways ) Vl 3 ^ By no means ; *1n no 

manner : e. g. He is in no way a match for his antagonist. — Webster* 

In no wise In no manner ; by no means ; 

e. g. He shall tn ro wise lose his reward.— Bible. 

In nubius ; Vteftv In the clouds, impracticable. 

In numbers In poetry ; m verse : e.g. I lipsed in numbers^ for the 

numbers came. —P ope. 

In obedience to ( 1 In compliance with : e, g. 

The Bishop announced that tn obedience to the royal commands he 
designed to restore the objected members. — M \caulay. 

In one . fijfire In union ; in a single whole. 

In one breath— See In a breath. 

In one key In the same tone : e. g. Warbling of one song, both 

in one key . — Shakespeare. 

In one respect il'V In one relation or point . e. g. In one respect 
I’ll be thy assistant. — S hakespeare. 

In one sense ; i|V As considered from one point of 

view : e. g. In one sense it is true that he is the author of all these 
deeds. 

In one word— See In a word. 

In one’s apprehension VI fvcVFVtff In one’s opinion or concep- 

tion • e, g. In our apprehension, the facts prove the issue.— Webster. 

In one’s arms V^tVtve CVtC^ In one’s clasp : e. g. p.liza ran as fast as 
her legs could permit with the child in her arms. 

In one’s behalf ^ In one’s favour • in the interest of one ; 

on the part of one e g. 1 walked home resolving to leave no stone 
unturned in their behalf — Warren. 

In one’s black books ^FTVtre fvvU evrtt ; VWW In bad odour ; in 
disgrace ; out of favour. [ The^ black books were those compiled in 
the reign of Henry VIII to set forth the scandalous proceedings of 
the English monasteries, and were so called from the colour of their 
binding. — Brewer.]: e. g. The poor old cplonel too was in Mrs. 
P's black books . — Thacks ray. 
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In one’s books In one’s kind remembrance ; in favour 

with one : e, g‘, 1 was so much tn his books, that at his decease he left 
me his lamp. — Addison. 

In one’s boots CH Very tipsy. 

In one’s born days [ Colloquial ] In one’s life 

time. [ See Born days ] . 

In one’s case ^ As regards one ; g. The rule that 

great sons have g^reat mothers holds good in her case — Kingsley. 

In one’s oausot or In the cause of ^ Ln one’s behalf ; 

in the interests oi • e g. “Of Pelens,” answered Odysseus, “I have 
heard nothing, but of thy son, Neoptolemus, 1 can tell thee much, for 
I myself brought nim troin Scyros to fight hi Helenas cause and there- 
after my eye was ever upon him, to mark how he bore himself.” — 
Havell. 

In one’s olutohes, or In the olutohes of 

In the grasp of • under the power of : e. g. How help- 
less was a commercial city, when once i n the clutches of disciplined 
brigands, — Motley. 

In one’s oonfidenooi or In the confldenoe of fVtt’lBtsR Enjoy- 
ing the confidence of somebody : e. g. He was the confidence of the 
Jesuits. — Froude. 

In one’s oups While under the influence of liquor . c g. He 

had often signified, in his cups, the pleasure he proposed in seeing her 
married to one of the richest men in the country. — Fielding. 

In one’s custody, or In the custody of In 

one’s care or keeping : e g. Such as had any of Luther’s writings tn 
their custody wer^ commanded to commit them to tlie flames. — 
Robertson. 

In one’s day In the time or period consi- 

dered with reference to one’s existence or prominence e, g. The 
Scotch metaphysics he [Carlyle] respects as being, iti its day, a power- 
ful protest against sensationalism. — J. U. Mor£ll.{ 

In one’s debt Under a pecuniary obligate*!) to one 

e g He says that he had not so long been to see me because he was 
tn my debt and. was not in a position to repay me. 

In one’s defence In support of one , to uphold 

one : e g^ (i) The able advocate cited a number of precedents tn Jn\ 
client's defence, 

( 2 ) in search of wit these lose their common sen^^e, 

And then turn critics in their own defence . — Pope. 

In one’s element fktm ^ 

^ttC? ) In a state or sphere where everything 
around is congenial to one, or suited to his natural propensities or abi- 
lities : e.g III Would a coolie be in his element in a merchant’s 
office f — McMordie. (2) Man moves in all modes, by legs of horses, 
by wings of wind, by steam, by gas of balloon, by electricity, and stands 
on tiptoe threatening to hurt the eagle in his own EadlBRSos. 
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In one’s eye 5C^ In one's view ; in one's judgment 

O'- opiniori : t. ^ In my eye, she is the sweetest lady that ever I looked 
on. — Shakespeare In the immediate presence of one 

e,g. We shall express our duty %n his eye, — Shakespe\re. 

In one’s favour ^ Tt On one’s side : c. g, 

1 hoped against hope that something might turn up in our favour. — 
Thackeray. 

In one’s gift ^ ^ In one’s right or power of 

sMving or bestowing ; at orie's •''hI «?. g Almost every high office 

in their gif t was filled by a Frepchman. — Macaulay. 

In one’s good books In one’s favour. \cf In one’s book] • 

e. g. If you want to keep good boohs t don’t call her “the old 

lady.” — D ickens. 

In one’s hand (or handsl ^ In one’s possqjsion. 

At one’s risk or peril ; e. g. When he faced the 
robbers he took his life in his hand. 

In one’s heart of hearts In the inner- 

most recesses of one’s heart • most sincerely : eg. In nis heart of 
hfarts he believed that G(5d would not forsake him in his straits. — 
Dk kens 

In one’s interest For the good of somebody ; f'. g. He 

told her frankly that officious frien^s of her own, under pretence 
doing her the justice which the Oant^ refused, were ab )ut to commit 
a frightful crime in her supposed Fkoudk. 

In one’s keeping, or In the keeping of f^nrRi l n 

the charge, custody, or the managem^* 't of one e g. It would tn- 
stiange indeed if our interest-* were safe in fh* keepnig of ^ man who-^e 
gains consist in a percentage on our losses. — M a( vi i.ay. • 

In one’s line, or In the line of In one’** field or 

sphere of action e e <i) The mending of old «hoes is just if •fi 
tohblers li^tc ( 2 ) Teaching children is n(»t tn the \'io* keeper I oe. — 
Mc'Morimi: 1^1 iNothifig is more tn the hue c^Kngli*h th lught, than 
our unvarnished (Connecticut question, “Pray, sir, how do \ m get your 
living, when you aie at h mie — Emerson. 

Iq one’s mind’s eye In contemplation. 

In one’s name c^rtftt Rfiii If* behalf of , on the authont> 

of . e g. I charge you tn the duke\ name to obey 'ne — Sh nkh-'PEAke. 
( See In the name of] [ ownership, xc. 

In one’s own hands ^^113 il^f^rnciST "^1 In one's sole control, 

tn one’s own right f^lSF liy absolute and personal right e. g. I 

claim possession of this property m my own right. 

•n one’s pay or In the pay of In 

receipt of money from some one »n the shape of remuneration e g 
He refused the bribes otTered to him by foreign princes who were ’n 
the Pay of England. — Smiles. 

0 one’s pooket ^ Wiih ope. 

n one’s presenoe-^See In presenoe of. 
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In one’s provinoe »ic<fl In one’s proper field or 

sphere of business, duty, or calling ; e. g. Other codes may say this 
and that, which is not in their province to touch upon. — Carlyle. 

In one’s senses Having the faculty of perception 

and sound reasoning : e. g No man tH kis senses would dream of 
applying Mr. Gladstone's theory to India.— M acaulay. 

In one’s shoes cetH ^ In succession to. 

In one’s sleeve [ Colloquial J ^ICTP Privately, secretly ; by 

one’s self. [See Liaugh in one’s sleeve] : e g “No, not that woman,” 
said Mr. H., enjoying his joke in hts sleeve, — Trollope, 

In one’s straits giRtH Tl f5r*fctni In times of distress or difficulty : 
e. g. In his heart of hearts he believed that God would not forsake 
him in his straits, — Dickens. 

In one’s stead ?C5I ?rt Instead of one j in one’s room or 

place : e. g He requested that the learned young doctor Balthasar 
might be allowed to plead in his stead. — Lamb. 

In one’s swaddling clothes '®[^?tll In one’s infancy. 

In one’s teens xc«0 ; 

’fCSI CJit ) Between thirteen and nineteen years of 
age ; under age ; not yet a young man or woman (used slightingly of 
one’b age, as the teens begin with thirteen and end with nineteen) • 

Her vanity remained even to old age, the vanity of a coquette in her 
teens , — Green. 

In one’s tracks Just where one stands. 

In one’s train (or v^ake) e Following closely 

behited . e, g. (i) With seven horsemen in his train, John found him- 
self face to face w*th a nation in arms.— Grebm. (2» So clear was the 
night that he could not only count their thirty-six lanterns, hut even 
see their canvas glimmering as they stole like ghosts tn his wake . — 
Blue Pwilions. 

In one’s view ^75 In one's judgment or opinion : e. g. 

To be of his Church was, tn his view, the first of all qualifications for 
office.— Mac’aulay. 

In one’s way i vs 

) After one’s own fashion, i e , not foil >wing any general rule 
or princuj)le . e. g. This extreme simplicity of character makes 

poor Boswell lovable tn Jus Wf/y.— L. SrcpiiEN. 

5r<ft5f^ In accordance with one’s manner or method : r. 

Sir William, you are i man after my own heart ; you do busi- 
ness in my own way. — Soutiiev. In one’s path : r. /• 

J am aware of the difference of our ages and other difficulties in our 
way. — Thac keray, [ openly. 

In open f ; •sr^tC'Sl In full view; without concealment ; 

In open arms sr^twir ^ In a state of open 

hostility ; contending or fighting publicly. [ See In arms ] : S* 
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Here I sat for some time pondering upon the strange infatuation 
of wretches who, finding all mankind in open arms against them» 
were labouring to make themselves a future and tremendous enemy.-— 
Goldsmith. 

In operation In tne process of working : e. g’. Such were the 

causes of the decline of the Empire. They were all more or less in 
operation long before the establishment of the Imperial Government.— 
Mbrivale. 

[n order In regular arrangement or method : e, g. 

The soldiers marched %n order. In a sound or normal 

condition : e. g. The bodily organs are in order, — Webster. • 

In a proper or becoming state ; in a fit appearance : e.g, (ii 
Everything in his house is in order, (2) The muskets are all tn good 

order, — Webster. ^ fecsfcv For the purpose k as 

means to an end : e, g, (i) He issued a proclamation commanding 

ei^ery city to enrol a certain number of its inhabitants, that 

they might be trained to the use of arms. — Robertson. (2) The best 
knowledge is that which is of the greatest use in order to our eternal 
happi ness. — T illotson. 

[n orders In some degree of Christian ministry : 

e, g. Were you indeed man led by a priest and in orders ^ — Goldsmi th. 

a ordinary c^\^ 

In actual and constant service , statedly attendnig and serving ; 

as, a physician or chaplain tn ordinary e, g. An ambassador tn otdf 
nary is one constantly resident at a forc'^m court. — Webster. 
Ordinarily; e,g, 'It is not in ordinary a persecuting church — 
Emerson. 

n other words ^ C^TC^ ; That is to say : e. g. All 

science starts with hypothesis — tn other words, wuh assumptions that 
are improved. — Huxley. 

Q pace [ Latin ] ■TtftTRf, In peace. 

tt part In some degree or extent • e, g. The 

indecencies ought to be charged tn part on the manners of the age.*— 
Robertson. 

tt particular Specially 5 peculiar Iv ; distinctly ; e, g. 

I gained upon my pupils, and was tn intimate with two 
of them.— Newman. 

passage In passing cursorily : e. g. These •• 

have been studied but in passage . — Bacon. 

a pasBing ) By the way ; apropos ; 

aside, as a thing apart from, but connected with, the main object of 
the subject : e. g. (i) It may be remarked rn passing that Mr. M. 
is not a religious man after all. (2) As he was something of a charac* 
ter, I must be allowed a word or two about him, in Wahrsn.. 

^*l>ati9nt CT oit% tmwcn *ttl A patient wh» 

receives also boarding and lodging at a hospital or infirmary. 
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Iq pawn— See At pawn. 

Xq parpetuum [Latin] In perpetuity, for ever. 

la person By one’s self ; with bodily pre- 

'^ence ; pers'>naUy, not bv represen*^ative : e After his defeat, the 
kill" took jt into his held to invade France in person. — DICKE^i4. 

|n perspeotive c^ c^>«tC5T fsij ^ 

Accordinjt^ to the laws of perspective drawing. 

|a p0tticofttfli*t»f^ ; ft’s In F'ose under-skirts worn by little children ; 

still a little child : e if. An infant freethinker, a baby philo- 
sopher, a scholar :n petticoats — a man, when he grew up knew 

almost everything eK'^ept hi nself — Mrs. Ot.iphwt 
I n the form of a female [ ''Petticoats’' are und^r-skirts worn by 
h- nales ] ; c Hj n*,*vcr »«aew when Jane might not make some 
extravagant display of the student o- professor in petticoats, — S\r\h 
fy I'LEK. 

Iq potto [Ihliia ; LJ, in pccton] In the breast ; 

[ ,,:nce ] m secrecy • in reserve : <?. g. Whatever else they might hold 
undeclared in petto — North 

In place In the proper position : opportune ; 
appropriate [rf. Oat# of piaod] : e, g. All but the Governor thought 

the observation- of the Hon Me nber tn place, Present [Archaic] : 

Then was she fair alone, when none was fair in place, — Scenscr* 

Iq place of ( In room of . instead of : 

g. The tutor entertained him with sentimental conversation tn place 
/lecture^ on .Algebra and Greek. — T hackeray. 

Iq plain *^5 In plain terms ; clearly • in fact : e. g. This 

i'*, tn plain^ the substance of the long speech. 

In play In action, use, or employment : g But justifies the next 
who comes in pLir — Dkydbn. 

In pocket [ CoLUnjuial ] In a condition of 

having gained money, [r/ Oat of pookot] : e, g. Yet Tm none the 
better for it in pocJtet,~uiCKF,Ns^ 

,In point TSftc^tST Directly bearing ,on the matter 

in discussion : e, g. The dominion of Aristotle, the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, the credit of Luther, of Bacon, of Locke,— in religion, the 
history of hierarchies, of saints, anti the sects which have taken the 
name of each founder, are in point. —Emerson. 

In point of ( In the matter of • as regards : e. g. A nation 

may be very big in point territory and population, and yet be devoid 
ot true greatness — Smiles. 

In point of fact As a matter of fact ; in reality : 

{\) Jn point of fict. Rebecca becomes all in all at Queen’s Crawley .7- 

Thackeray, (21 In point of fact, it ^appears that Shakespeare did 

owe debts in all directions, and was able to use whatever he found.— 
Emerson. 
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In posse [ Latin ] ^tC# What may be considced 

possible, but is not yet in actual existence - in potentiality. 

(Be) In possession of (CTr=lf^)^pRl^t Hold; possess: 

He ts in possession of a large estate. 

In praotioe CWtS Practically ( as opposed to ‘in tlieory’ ) : 

e. g. In theory be went on a peaceful errand to his capital ; in pi'actice 

he commonly had to fight his way at every step.— F rri m\n. 

sreffro In customary or constant use : e, g. Obsolete words may be 
revived when they are more sounding or significant than those tn 
practice, — Dryden . 

In preferenoe to ( With 

the considerat'on of being more desirable or better than : e g. She 
had only meant to say she would accept Elizabeth’s support inm, pre- 
ference to that of France. — Froude. 

In preparation In a stale of being prepared or 

got ready : e. g. It is said that the Boers had been for a lung time 
in preparation for war with the English. 

In presenoe In the neighbourhood to one of superior or 

exalted rank : e. g. 

I know not by what power I am made bold 

In such a presence here to plead my thoughts — SHAKEseLVM. 

In the presence-chamber ; in the rooin in which a 
great personage receives company : e. g. (i) The nobles who wer* 
generally 7 « in the reign of Elizabeth, were all foppisa anti 

luxurious. 

( 2 ) Ain’t please your grace, the great cardinals, 

Wait in the Shakespkare. 

In praaenoe of, or In one’s presence In ot.e - 

approach ; face t > face with ; directly before one : c. g. 

Wrath shall be no more. 

Hut in ihy prei^eutc joy entire —M ilton. 

[n present >TC?r At once ; without delay . e g With ther s, 

present^ half is kingdom ; the rest is to follow a't his de''th * 
Milton. 

n print ?l In a printed form ; issir'd from the pre- 

published • e, g^ They were so much irritated with the contempt 
which he treated them with, that they complained tn pnn^ of ihtii 

wrongs. — M a :aul\y. To the letter ; w'ith accurac) , 

g. All this I speak in print, — Shakespeare. 
a private Secretly ; not openly or publicl} : e, c* Not 

that they are forbidden to cultivate theology in prtvnic but ilut they 
must not bring too much of it into the pulpit. — New m\n. 

n process In the con- 

dition of advance, accomplishment, transaction, or t ne like ; begun, and 
not completed : r. The construction of the I^hagwangola line wa- 
then in process. 
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In prooess of time— See under In course ofUme. 

In iwofosion eieil adartfl In great abundance ; profusely ; 

e, g. He sobbed and implored • tears, crocodile tears were tried in 
profusion. — Froude. 

In proof of ( CVtH ^ In order to prove ; as an evi- 
dence of : e g. Evidence was brought forward Mary’s 

accession to the Babrngtpn conspiracy. 

In proper Individually; privately [ Obsolete ’{i e. g. The 

princes found they could not have that i a which God made to 

be common.— Bishop Taylor. 

In proportion as According as ; in the degree 

that : e. g. In proportion as men know more, and think more, they 
look less at individuals and more at classes. — Macaulay. 

In proportion to The same 

in degree or extent as : e. g. The success of my writings has been tn 
proportion to the ease with which they have been written. — Macaulay. 

In propria persona \Latin'\ Wtu sfl ftfl Personally and not 

by deputy or agent [ at some future time. 

In prospectus ^t5isla ^^IRl What is intended to be done 

In public ; aWPItOT ; In open view ; before the 

public at large ; not in private or secrecy : e,g. (i) He defended the 
use of instrumental music in public on the ground that the notes of the 
organ had a power to counteract the influence of devils. — Macaulay. 
(2) A man may be well informed on a subject, and yet too diffident to 
speak in public • — Webster. 

In pudding time ’Pmr In the nick of time : e, g» 

But Mars. ... 

In pudding-time came to his aid. — Butler. 

In puris naturalibus [ Latin ] Stark naked. 

In pursuance of (C^ fVpi) ^ In accordance with , 

in prosecution or fulfilment of: e, g. In pursuance of this csluXIou^ 
plan he went on without halting till he arrived at Islington. — Dickens. 

In pursuit of ( ^ ) ^?pniC*| In order to follow up and 

overtake : e, g. They then set off at full speed in pursuit of the car- 
riage. — Scott. 

In quest of (C^ fVp ^ wmn In search of : e. g. 

He spent much time in quest 0/ knowledge preparative to this work.— 
South. 

In question In debate : in the course of examination or 

discussion : e. g. The lady tn question was a prodigiously fine woman. 
—Irving. 

In rags Raggedly clothed • meanly dressed : e. g. They 

are almost in rags, and have to put up with scanty and hard fare*--^ 
Thackeray. 
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In re (Lnttn—Law) ( i C?rt4^'S|t^ In tlu injttt r 

of • on the subject of g, ^ In ; Sli^am t > Kim 
In readiness Kcad\ , prepared e g 1 lie\ Icpaired to tlu palc^e 
that they might be /// ieadine\ to delend her — M vc vli w 

In reason In justiet , with rational ground e. \' 1 1 1 

anything is proved by as good arguments as i tiling ol that k lei 
capable of, we ought not, m n twn to diiiibt of its existci e 
Til 1 Ois()\. 

In rebellion RtbelUou^ , disobedient '• U ihl so i it - 

haled to (lod, or it estranged and in itbxJi )n ' — I, 1 \vl< k 

In recognition of In lewaid of as a mark of appieci itio i f( r 

In ( or With ; roforonce tOf m regard of ( or to ), In respect of i or 
to ), With regard to, With respect to ( C^t^l ^ i 

\'y regards concerning <r (i) I he C hristian 

religion commands sobriety u uiperance and moderation, / reteient 
/f> tur appetites and passion-^ — lirLOisis i ) At tl line <f t f 
French- Revolution he threw out many con]ecturi ‘i / ir 
military operatic) s which were pu etuall} fulfilled — J)j nii\^i\ 
(3) ll'r/// fe:^pLctfo Oriental and Russian names, it is often diMi i ’i 
to deeide whether the French lorm, tlie German, or tlic I n 1 
should be preferred Websifk. (4) His productions will hm 
the advantage, tn iL^pect of originality, over those of an eciu ill\ 
gifted but more regularly educated mind — Ckaik, (=;) It is the 
spirit level attached to the alidade of an astronomical instrument f( r 
adjusting its zero refeuncL to the horizon.- Wllmik p) It 

IS evident that at this time I as Gasas had not discovered his error 
ix)ith regtifd to the Negroes. — Heifs 

n regard of [ Poi mulv ] { On account of e, g, ( hange 

was thought necessary in rcgaid of the injury the ehurch received b> a 
number of things then in use. — Hooker. I For modern use, see under 

In reference to ]. 

[n regard to— See In reference to. [ thing referred to. 

n rem [Lntm^LAw] { ^ ^ Against the property or 

n reply to (C^t^ f^P) In answer to , by way of^answering e. g. 

It jarred upon her to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies tn 
reply to so much confidence and simplicity — Tiialktr \\, 
n request In demand ; in credit or reputation e. g 

Coriolanus being now tn no nguest — Shakkspeare. 

In demand by purchaser e g. Cotton is good request.— 
Webster. 

n reserve sns keeping fof other or future use • in 

store r. g. He has large quantities of wheat in reserve ^ — Webster.. 
n respeot of (or to) — See under In roftrenoe to. 

a rMponse to (C¥t*l fVpi) ^ ^ By 

way of reply to, in answer to, in compliance * with Akinous 
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rose in response to the words of the elder, who was fanned amon^ the 
Ph<jLnicians for his eloquence and wisdom, and taking Odysseus by the 
hand raised him from his abject posture, and seated by his side. — 
Havell. 

In return By wa}- of giving back something received • by way 

nf requital or restitution : e, g. The least he could do in return was 
not to trespass on so much goodness^ longer than necessary.— D e 
O l IM EY- 

In return for ( By way of making amends for ; by 

way of requital or restitution of : e, g. We required more than this 
in j'l turn for love. — Tii \( keray. 

In reversion c^R 'si'R R ^T'SSt 

In that state in which payment is not to be received, 
until the happening of- some event, as the death of a person now living : 
. g. He took good care to ascertain that there were ample funds in 
n version to be counted oil. — Di. yuiNCtcY. 

In right of ( By the title derived from * e. g. In right 

»/ her mother she had claim of inheritance to the Knglish crown. — 
Sr« n J . 

In round numbers ) In 

whole number^, without regarding the fractions. [ The idea is that 
what is round is whole or perfect, and of course fractions, being broken 
numbers, cannot belong thereto — B k&w nK, ] : e, g. Counting up all 
the components of the brigade, it may be said in round numbers that 
there were 2,500 Europeans and 10,000 natives.— Kaye. 

In sackcloth and ashes c»tt^, 5 :^ ^ Actually having on 

•^ackcloth and ashes, which were the customary tokens of grief and 
penitence among the Jews ‘ c. g. There was great mourning among 

the Jew's:, and many lay i*i sachdoth and ashes , — Bible. 

In sincere repentance: e, g^ It was a deplorable error 
jirrl misfortune, for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth uf^d 

usii'^s . — j. S. Mill, In grief arising out of indignity : 

\ g, I lament our present orders in sickctoth and ashes, so dishonour- 
able to the dignity of England. — S uutiiey. 

In Balisfaction of By way of settling a claim on 

account of ; in payment of : e, g He had obtained in satisfaction of 
an old debt ... .the grant of an immense region.— M acaulay. 

In search of ( ^1 ^ In quest of ; in 

necking or looking for : e. g. He cannot be accused of having deviat- 
ed from the path of right m search either of unlawful gain or unlawful 
pleasure. — M acm L\^• 

In season In good time ; sufficiently early for the 

puip<)*:e : e\ g. It only wants a word in season from a friend of both 
paities to set it right. — Dickens 

In seiihon and out of season In proper as well as 

rnpioper time , at any time, whether suitable to the purpose or not : 
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g. He will be repetlin^ his folly in stason and out of season, until 
at last it has a heari ng,*^ H hlps. 

In seoret Secretly; privately: e. g. (i) Openly he 

professed loyalty, but in secret hciiivas fanning the flame of sedition. — 
Macaulay. (2) When thou praye^t, enter into th^^ closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy 
Father, which seeth tn secret shall reward thee openly. — B ible. (3) 
Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. — B ible. 

In Bovaral In a state of separation ( 

Where pastures tn several be — T ussel. 

In shoots ^ 

( ) Lying flat or expanded . not 

folded, or folded but not bound ; — used especially of printed sheets. 

In short In a few words : briefly : e. g. Biographers, translators, 

editors, all, /// short, who employ themselves in illustrating the 
lives Of the writings of others, are peculiarly expensed to the c|||[;^ease of 
admiration. — M acaulay. 

In Bight Within the I ange of view* in view: e. g. 

We watched them so long as they were in sight . — Thackeray. 

In Bight of ( In the immediate presence of • e. g. 

History records instances of opposing armies staking the issues of a 
war upon the struggle between two champions chosen from the two sides 
and engaging in single combat tn sight of both armies. — M cMordie. 

( C^\^ In view of : e. g. No one can form an idea of the 

delicious throng of sensations which rush into an American's mind 
when he first comes in sight 0/ Europe. — I rving. 

la silenoe Silently • without uttering a single word e. g. 

For some minutes they walked along tn silence. — Dickens. 

^1 C^\^ ^<1 m affirm Without saying anything either for or 

against any matter . e. g. Rather assume thy right in silence than 
voice It with claims and challenges. — B acon. 

Itt single file ^ One behind an- 

Other ; in single row * e. g. Between thirty and forty blue wild beasts 
are stringing their way in single file across the flats. — H. A. Bryden. 

la situ [ Latin J In its original situation. (Said of 

some architectural antiquity) ; {Law] on the same site, viz , reformation 
of a Char land in situ 

la BaufP [ Colloquial ] In anger ; in resentment . 

e. g. Whereas fa and distaste you may fling away from such 
•'res infecta," a little patience and words may do your business,— 
English M.agazine. 

la BO far as To the extent that ; by so much that : 

e* g» Psychology differs from other branches of that science merely tn 
so far as it deals with the psychical, instead of the physical, phenomeni; 
of life.— H uxley. 

In BO many words By exactly making use 

35 
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of these words, or of this language : e. g. Acqprding to Locke, ''Know- 
ledge is the perception of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas” ; 
and Hume, though he does not say so in so many ‘words, tacitly accepts 
the definition. — H uxleit. 

la dome measure To some exteat : e. g. The con- 

traband will always keep pace, in some measure, with the fair trade.— 
Burke. 

la sort eg In as much as. 

la spaoe oomes a grace [ Proverb ] oresl ^ i 

la speoial Particularly. 

la spite off grWge ) gtgl gl 

TftRII In opposition to all efforts of ; in defiance or con- 
tempt of: e. g. And does he not sit there in spit* q/’this uneasy feeling 
and run the gauntlet of impertinent looks and whispers, only to get 

a little by admiration 7 — Hazlitt. ( CVtH fVf ) Notwithstanding 

e. g. (i) The Catholic reaction went on at full speed f» spite of the 
destruction of the Armada. — Macaulay. (2) She loved him in spite 
o^his ugliness and orarepitude, because “all was beautiful within him.” 
— Brewer. 

la spite of bell, book, aad candle Htg ^finrl 

In utter defiance of all the opposition which the Christian heirarchy can 
offer: Of the students, 223. tn spite of iellf book, and candle, 

are Catholics.— The T;[mes. 

In spite of one’s teeth TtgtTe ^ geye Though one snarls and 

shows his teeth like a snarling dog. gFtytge ^ P gTS aicye 

In opposition to one's settled purpose or resolution. 

la spite of the teeth I9 defiance of opposition ; 

in opposition to every effort. 

In sport ^tcgtfaicgtlf In game ; in diversion . e. g. Think it 

but a minute spent in i/01 ^.— Shakespeare, yystyis • snort? 
^ In jest j for play or diversion •. e, g. So is the man 

that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith. Am not I in sport Bible. 

In state With all the appearance of greatness ; with neat pomp : 

e. g. (If William came tn state on that day to Westminster.— Ma- 
caulay. (2) The corpse lay in state, with all the pomp of scutcheons, 
wax-lights, black>hangings, and mutes. — Macaulay. 

In stata quo ante [Zu/m] cwt fif«I ^ In the same sute 

as before. (Thus, warring nations may come to the terms that all things 
be restored to the same state as they were before they took up arms). 

In stead of^ 4 Kls« ) 'yc»r *ff 5 rgc€ In i^ace or room of : e, g. God hath 
appointed me another seed in stead 0/ Abel whom Cain slew.-~BtSLE. 

In store WtetCI Tiqv, In a sute of accumulation ,* in stodc : e.g. 
Each brought with him such Actuals as he had in sTore.— F roude. 
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^ In a slate of readiness ; in reserve • g> I have better 
news in store for thee. — S h ^kespeare. 

In straits In difficulty ; in distressjnj^ necessity : e, g, Prus- 

sia was then in great straits for money. — S miles. 

In strictness 15^ ^<1 Strictly speaking : e. g. But, in strict- 

ness, we are not much cognizant of direct serving. — Kmerson. 

In substance In comprehensive sum- 

mary ;in essential import : e.g. The ro^^al letter was eminently wise 
tn substance and impressive in language. — M \( vulav. 

In succession ^ ^ Successively ; one after another : e g. He pro- 
ceeded to make other instruments in succession, — Smiles 
In sum In short [ Obsolete ] : e, g. In sum, the gospel con- 

sidered as a law, prescribes every virtue to our conduct, and forbids 
every sin. — Rogers. 

In sunder Into parts : e ^ He breaketh the bow and 

cutteth the spear in sunder. — Bible. 

In support of To substantiate : e. g. In sul)l)on of the 

charge brought against me he produced several forged deeds, 

To vindicate; to maintain • l\ g. In support of these 

arguments the example of the Dutch was cited.— M xcaiflav. 

In defence of : e. g. The advocate brought forward sound arguments 
in support o/his client’s case. 

In suspense fsF ^ srI 5?U 'srPlf-trs In a state 

of uncertainty ; in a state of indecision : c, g. The fifth year closed 
and still the event was in suspense. — Macaul v\ . 

In term [Obsolete^ fa^ 4t«rt ‘W In set terms ; in formal 

phrase i e, g. I cannot speak in ter^n . — Chaucer. 

In terms of ( In the language peculiar to 

(anything ) ; in 'modes of. 

In terrorem [Latin] ^ m As a 

warning, to deter others by terrifying them. 

In that For the reason that • because : e. g. (i) She confessed 

that she was more to blame than Claudio, in that she willingly con- 
sented to his dishonourable solicitations. — Lamb (j) Things are 
preached not in that they are taught ; but in that they are published. 
—Hooker. 

In that case Under that circumstance: e. g. 

The Emperor might be ruined or lose Burgundy and in that case 
England would lose Calais.— Froude. 

In the absenoe of ( fVpl ) In want of : e. g. Coarse local 
distinctions as those of nation, province, or town, are useful in the 
real ones ; but we must not insist on these accidental lines. 
—Emerson. 

la the abttraob s j 

Apart from other associated things ; without reference to particular 
persons or things ] absolutely : e. g. (i) She has no idea of poverty. 
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but in the Abstract ; she has only read of it in poetry.— Irving. (2) In 
thi abstract t one man is as good as another, but not so socially nad 
politically.— Brewer. 

In fhe act In course of the performance of anything : 

e. g. This woman was taken in the very act^ — Bible. 

In the aflElrmative Prsrtr ftronr Affirming or maintaining a 
question : a. g* There were seventy votes in the affirmative^ and thirty- 

five in the negative. In some word, as ‘yes’, express- 

ing assent ; e. g» He asked the bridegroom whether he chose this 
virgin for his bride— to which the other replied in the affirmative . — 
Goldsmith. 

In the air tS^ ^tRic^re 

i£l^v| Prevalent without traceable origin or authority : e. g. 
Socialistic risings are in the air all over Europe. — Spectator. . 

Not in a fixed or stable position ; unsettled. [Military] 

^ ^ Unsupported and 

liable to be turned or taken intlank:^. The extreme left of the 
Allied front was, in military dialect, **tn the air”, — that is protruded 
into the open country, without natural or artificial protection to its 

outer flank.— Gardiner. Unsubstantial • 

unreal ; visionary. [ See Castlea in the air ]. 

In the article of death At the time of death • in the 

death struggle. 

In the ascendant In a state of ascending 1. e., rising 

high ; in a state of increasing prosperity and influence : e. g. (i) Com- 
mon honesty is still in the ascendant among common people in Eng- 
land.— Smiles. (2) According to astrology, those leading stars which 
are above the horizon at a person’s birth, *influence his life and actions ; 
when those stars are in the ascendant, he is strong, healthy, and lucky • 
but when they are depressed below the horizon, his stars do not shine 
on him, and he is in the shade and subject to ill fortune. — Brewer. 

In the background siPfs 

In a place of obscurity or shade ; in a situation not seen or 
noticed . e. g. His friends thought it best for himself and for the cause 
that he should remain tn the background. — M \c aulvy. 

In the back-waters of • e. /. Many a man of genius 

has to rot in the back-waters uf life for want of opportunities. 

In the bad taste of ( l ^1 Disagreeable to 

e^g* He would purge his book of much oflensive matter, if he struck 
out epithets which are in the bad taste of the forcible-feeble school.— 
New Britain Review. 

In the blues — See The blues under The. 

In the bottom of the bag Remaining as a last resource. 

In the capacity of ( ^ ?FtC^ In the occupation of ; in the 

character of : e. g. After the expiration of his consulship Flaminus 
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continued at the head of affairs in the capacity ^Proconsul.— 
Mbrivalb. 

<Be) In the case Be concerned in the matter : e* g. 

The progress of this little intrigue need not be detailed, for every 
one has practised similar stratagems when a fair lady is in the case. 
— Thackeray. 

In lAie oaBe of ( In the instance of ; e. g. This rule will 

hold good in the case of the rich as well as the poor. ( VHtW ) 

In the cause or suit of ; e. g. Other judges were put in for the purpose 
of obtaining a favourable decision in the case of Sir Edward Hales — 
Macaulay. 

In the oauae of ( ^ In behalf of 

in the interest of: e. g. In the cause of hereditary monarchy, he 
shrank from no sacrifice and from no danger. — Macaulay. [ See In 
one’s cause ]. 

In the oiroumstanoes Owing to certain conditions : e. g. 

In the circiimstancis I would request you to wait a few days morft 
In the course of ( fVs At some time 

or times during : e. g, (i) In the course o/his speech he faltered, stam« 
mered, and seemed to lose the thread of his reasoning. — Macaulay. 
{2) As a rule, we are pretty well soaked with dew in the course of half 
an hour, and go along feeling creepy and cold, till the glorious sun 
rises over the horizon. — M rs. J. F. Moir. 

In the dark In darkness; in the absence of light ; e. g . 

Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out. — Shakespeare* 

^ In a state of ignorance : e. g. Till we ourselves 
see it with our own eyes and perceive it by our own understanding, 
we are as much in the dark as before*^ Locke. 

In the dead of the night.— Same as At dead of night, which see. 

In the dead thravr In the agony of death : e, g He was then 

in the dead throw and could not, therefore, make an arrangement as to 
the proper disposal of his property. 

In the detail ^ ^ In minute portions ; part by 

part ; e. g. We take things in the gross or in the detail^ according to 
th^ occasion.-— H azlitt. 

In the disguise of ( ^ ) on Putting on a false dress, 

personating or representing : e.g. In the disguise of a serving man, 
this good earl preferred his services to the king. — Lamb. 

In the doldrums wW-ff ; ^ 

In a state of iistlessness or ennui. [ ‘Doldrums* is the name 
f;iven by sailors to a part of the Atlantic Ocean near the equator, 
abounding in calms, squalls, and light, baffling winds, which some- 
times prevent progess for weeks together. Hence the meaning 6f the 
phrase in a figurative sense] : «• g*. I could scarcely draw a remaric 
froln her all the evening, she seemed to be in the dqtdfueas.'^ 
McMordib. 

In th« dumps ^ omttl, In ill-humour : «. g. The boy has for 
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some time been in th» dumps and won’t go out to play, fiptl j <5C1ttVltf ; 

Melancholy ; despondent ; in low spirits : e. g» Holland’s trao*^ 

slation of Sivy represents the Romans as being the dumps*' after 
the battle of Cannae — Trench* 

In the end Finally : e. g*. Everything will be out in the end. 

In the event of ( fv| ) In thl| falling out of ; in case of : 
r. g. I do this in justice to myself : because in the event of my name 
happening to be disclosed, the letter is calculated to work me much 
prejudice with my professional brethren.— Warren. 

In the extreme ^ As much as possible ; extreme- 
ly : e.g. His figure was awkward indeed in the Cowper. 

In Uie eje (or eyes) of, or In one’s eye (or eyes) 

In the judgment or opinion of : e. g. (i) His short and clumsy figure and 
his face pitted with the smallpox rendered him a ludicrous figure in the 
^is of the musician. — Irving. (2) In my eye, she is the sweetest 
lady that ever I looked on.— Shakespeare. (3) All religions in his 
eyes were equally true and equally false.— Kingsley. 

£a etge of the law sp? fteta In the estimate of the 

law : c. g. Idleness was a ciime in the eye of the law. — Prescott. 1 

In the face of In the presence of • before : r g. (i) They 

caused their soldiers to sheathe their swords f a the face 0 / the enemy. 

— Merivale. (2) He could divide the mother's part from the 
father's part in the face of the child.— Emerson, (CVPf fVp) 

Against : e, g. It was impossible for the vessel to proceed in the face 
of the wind. ( CVpflun In spite of ; notwithstanding : 

a. g. In the face o^an opposition composed of political brigands, Pitt 
had to fee! his way. — F roude. 

In tho fdOt Jpror in the act;' while doing something: 

f’ ^ Cdught in the fact he was given over to the man 

he had robbed.— A rnold 

In the fall \Provincialism\ In the autumn, at the fall of the leaf. 

In the family way Pregnant . with child. 

In the field Competing for a prize ; in war. 

In the fleah Bodily ; while living : a. g. The author 

had seen the saint in the /wA.— F reeman. Under the 


In the faU swing of ( In the lull exercise of : 

./ her power, with all Greece crouching 
scorn the suggestion to carry ven 
geance beyond the bounds of political necessity.— Prbbman. 

In tte faUness (or fatness) of time ipjnr, wtn In a fit 

tune : e. g. (i) The Prussian army came tp the field of Waterloo 
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th$ fullntss of Hmt. (a) In ihi fitUness of tinu came French Rerdu* 
tion.— Db Quincbt. 

In tho gift of (VfttfO) At the disposal of : «, /, The appoinfe* 

ment is now »« the gift o/the Inspector of Schools. 

In tixo good graoaa of (Vt^) In favour with : in the friend- 

ship of; 0. g. He was deep in th0 good graces of Via XmHaAy.— 
Thackbrat. 

In the green ear In immature state. 

In the groM In the bulk or mass : e\g. We take things tn the 

gross, or in the detail, according to the occasion. — Hazlitt. 

In the gaiee of— Same as In the dtagaise of. 

In the habit of (Ct^ f^nCV) Accustomed to 0. g. The merchants 
and tradesmen had from time immemorial been in the habit of 
organising pleasure parties, especially daring the days of vacation 

from ordinary business.— P alqravs. ( ’Strife > Tfilll In 

the attire or dress of : e g. Upon my entrance I saw the deity %jf the 
place dressed in the habit of a. monk. — A ddison. 

In the hands of ( TWte ) At the disposal of ; 

under the power of : 0 g. We are all in the hands q^the Almighty.— 
Warren. 

In the hearing of ( rttcif 

Within reach of the ear of : 0. g. He narrated his story in the hearing 
of the whole company. 

In the heart of (cwPi fVp) ^ 7 ? In the part nearest 

the middle or centre of ; 0, g. The horrible murder was committed 
in the heart of the metropolis. 

In the heat of ( CTPf ^ In the excitement or 

ardour of : 0. g. Even in the heat of conversation he resisted the 
temptation to give point to an anecdote.— L. Sibphbn. 

In the height of ( cTPi fVft ) tVH ^ eiAfti In the utmost 
prevalence or display of : 0. g. (il Mary was gone, cut off in the prime 
of life, in the glow of beauty, in the height of prosperity.— Macaulay, 
f 2 ) The country are led astray in following the town, and equipped in a 
ridiculous habit, when they fancy themselves in the height q^the mode. 
— Addison. 

In the horns of a dilemma ^ In a perplexing situation, 

where any course of action is embarrassing. 

In the interests of ( cwt^ ^ For the good of ,- in 

behalf of : 0. j'. ft) An agitation is afoot in the^ interests of high 

education. (2) The Earl had lost his estates in the interests of 

England.— Proudb. 

In the least Aftofl In the smallest degree : 0. g. He is not 

hurt t« the least, — Dickens. 

In the likeness off om fVp ^ »rfini 1 i ^ In the simOi- 
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tode or opflfearance of > like : t.£. And then Ariel in th$ Khtmts$ of an 
•pe would make moutlto it bim.--LAMB. 

Xn tiM looc nm oitcfel •*!« ; .• In or durine the whtde 

prooeH or oonrie ofthinga taken together : m the final resiut ; in the 
oonetnaion or end : r. g, (i) The hare got the start, but in tko long 
mn, tim patient perseverance of the tort^se won the race. — BRtwaa. 
(3| This is the issfie which th^ are sure td come to in the long rttn,-^ 
Faotrns. 

fik ttt* lump-^See ia ft loBUi. 

In flift main fftv; J ^*t1 In the greatest part : «. g. He was, in 
the main, true to the government — M acaulay. 

In lllft mftlrillg ilic^g In the process of formation. 

In ( or With ) fho manner { Bible ] cvpi ▼Hr ▼fiRt? ffp® ftc® In 
the very act : e, g. The thief was taken tn the manner. 

In ttie man X’ltflCl ; In the bulk ; on the whole : e. g. If we 

take human life in the mass, we cannot fail to recognize the uncertainty 
of life as much as we do the certainty of death. — S miles. 

£& the matter of CnH f^tev In regard to ; as regards : e. g. It was his 
opinion that tn the matter of religious faith every man was free to act 
according to his own belief. 

the mean [ Spenser ] ^catgC*IT In the meantime. 

In the meantime ^T^ICl Meanwhile : e. g. The robbers 

fell upon me ; I resisted as best I could j in the meantime help arrived, 
and the villains fled. 

meanwhile— Same as In ttte meantime. 

In the midet ta ( ▼weefe fVfi ) ^«(t ; ( Amidst ■ 
e.g. (i) It was determined that they should be left unarmed in the 
midst of an armed and hostile population — M acaulay, (a) In the 
midst o/Iife we are in death. — B urial Service. 

In the name of (▼title) itcg *!▼ In behalf of : e. g. All these 
things the convention claimed in tlu name of the whole nation. — 

Macaulay. ( ▼title ) itCl Cltlt^ ftll By ( implying adjuration ) : e.g. 

I appeal to you in the name of justice ( C^tl fVgl ) aWI ItPRI 
Hawing regard to : e. g* In the name of all that I have suffered for 

you answer me this one question.— -D ickens. ( Cltl f^fl ) ltd 

It m Wfillt Under pretence of : e. g. How many great men and 
thinkm have been persecuted in the name o/ religion (—Smiles. 

In tiM noiadva cvti f^isttr fiicn Against a question e, g. There 
were seventy votes in the affirmative, and thirtyfive in the negative — 

WnSTSR. ItClT In some word, as ‘no,’ expressing dissent 

#• g» Ask an Englishman whether he is afraid of life, and he boldly 
answers in the szgsftM.— G oldsmith. 

Ib Ilia Blok [Colloqnial\ (!▼ Itlltll At the exact point : e. g. He cut 
it <rff in the very nfeifc.— H owell, tia lim At the critical momen t 
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#• g* He gave us notice in the nich^ and I got ready for their reoep* 
lion.— M. Edg£worth, 

In the nick of time 1^ ^ At the exact or right moment : ## g. 

You are too good a fellow to be ordered off just in the nick of time.^ 
Warren. 

Ill the night Suddenly • unexpectedly. 

In the pay of —See In one’s pay. 

In the person of or Wn In the bodily appearance 

of : e, g. The cries of the countess brought unexpected aid in the per- 
son of Stephen, who had heard her exclamations from his apartment 
below,— Scott. 

In the pie’s nest Vm ^ ’TC*«Rt^ In a fix ; in doubt. 

[The pie places her nest out of reach, and fortifies it with thorny sticks, 
leaving only a small aperture juit large enough, to admit her body. 
She generally sits with her head towards the hole, watching against 
intruders. — Brewer ]. ... 

In the presenoe of ( ^FT?tT8 ) Tl In the immediate neighbour- 

hood of ; before : e g» (i> Mungul Pandy paid the penalty of his crime 
on the gallows tn the presence of all the troops.— K aye, (2) The 
commanding officer was made to eat dirt in the presence of his men. 
— Kaye. 

In the prime of lifj ^ ^ I n the full vigour of 

life ; in full yo\ith : e. g, Mary was gone, cut off in the prune of life^ 
in the glow of beauty, in the height of prosperity. — Mvcxulay. 

In the renks in the order of common soldiers ; 

e. g. Specimens are to be found at the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, in the ranks, and before the mast, as well as in the officers' 
messroom. the learned professions, and the Upper House itseP. — 
Melville. [with fever in the rear* — Froude. 

In the rear As coming behind : e, g. Famine was in the town 

In the right 6^ • Correct ; not mistaken or wrong : e. g (i) Though 
plulosophicaliy in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poetically 
in the right , — Macaulay, 

( 2 / Seldom your opinions err ; 

Your e}cs are always in the inght,— P rior, 

In the room of ( CvN fVp ) ^ In place of , in stead of : e, g. 

The spirit of religion and seriousness vanished all at once^ and a spirit 
of liberty and libertinism, ot infidelity or prufaneness. started up in the 
room of it.— A tferbury. 

Iq the rough • Onf^PF In the unwrought or rude 

condition, or in original material : e, g» (i) Gold, when found in the 
mine, is in the rough* ( 2 ) Most men are like so many gems the 
rough , — Smiles. 

la the ruaning erMtt pTSJf Competing in a con- 

test. with good hopes of success, 

la the saddle On horseback : /./, Had he not been in the saddle, 

he might evade the mark of the enemy. 
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In the same boat [ Colloquial ] ^ jprtsi 

In the same situation or predicament: e. g, **The Bengalisi the 
Panjabis, the Madrasis, all are now in the same hoaU and they must try 
their best to work out their own salvation/’ 

In the same breath At the same instant : 

g* We say what they say, while, in the same brezth^ we say too 
that it is impossible to do it. — Froude. 

In the seventh heaven ^ 

In the abode of God, i. e., in a state of the most exalted happiness ; 
supremely happy : — [ from the system of th® Cabbalists who divided 
the heavens into seven in an ascending scale of happiness up to the 
abode of God]. 

In the shade In ^ spot not cKposed to light : e. g. They then 

sat in the shade, and rested for a while ^9t?l 

In obscurity : e, g. (i) His friends became consfncuous authors or 
statesmen; but Joubert remained in the shade, — M. Arnold. ( 2 ) 
But when the leading stars are depressed below the horizon, his stars 
do not shine on him, and he is in the shade and subject to ill- fortune. 
— Brewer. 

•In the shape of In the form of. [ after midnight. 

In the small hours of the morning ^5 At one, two and three 

In the snufiT f Colloquial ] 1lTC^?l C5tc5 In a huff : e. g “Hoot 

hoot”, said Uncle Fbanezer, “dinna [do not] fly up in the snuff sX me.” 
—Stevenson. 

In the sun Gl\caf In the rays of the sun : e, g. I will not let him run t»i 
the sun . — Sirc4R and Lethbridge. 

In the sunshine [ Colloquial ] Quite drunk or in- 

toxicated : e, g He was in that c mdition which his groom indicated 
with poetic ambiguity by saying, that “master had been in the 
suushineJ' — G. Eliot. 

In the sweat of one’s brow asi^^lT 

By very hard labour : e g. In Hie sweal of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread. — B ible. 

In the swim [ Colloquial ] cgtcif ; psn? 

fsifsr^ In the main current, as of affairs, business, &cc , ; associated with 
others in active affairs. In a favoured position. 

In the teeth of» or In one'e teeth ( J\ ftKl 

In direct opposition to ; in the face of ; in one’s front : r. g (t) We 
managed to retreat in the teeth of all opposition. ( 2 ) As the oath 
taken by the clergy was in the teeth of their principles, so was their 
conduct in the teeth their oath. — Macaulay. 

In the teeth of the wind < 2 rre^ce?r Right against the wind. 

In the thick t5 fVg In the 

thickest part : e. g. The general was always seen in the thick of the 
fight. 01 fVg In the time when anything is 
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thickest: g. In 13491 in of English wars, the last of the 

princes sold his dominions to Charles.— F'rbbman. 

In the throes of ( fVp ) ^9 In extreme pain or agony, 

on account of (like the anguish of travail in child-birth) : e. g. Whilst 
all England was t ft ^ the first Civil war, Sir Thomas had 

been calmly finishing his catalogue of intellectual oddities. — L. 
Stephen, 

In the train (or wake) of ( ^ ^ 

Behind • following close to ; immediately aft^r : e, g. A great pestilence 
was likely to follow in the train o/that tremendous war, — Macaulay. 

lathe twinkling of an eye In the time of the 

wink of an eye ; in an instant ; in a moment ; e. g, A common fencer 
would disarm his adversary in the twinkling of a?i eye. — Hazlitt. 

In the van of ( ?(1 In the foremost rank of ; 

being the leadine man among • e. g (1) Will Shakespeare always be in 
the van of English poets ?— McMordie. (2) We should thei^ have 
seen the same man at one time far in the van, and at another time far 
in the rear, o/'his generation. — Macaulay. 

In the wake of— See In the train of. * 

In the way ^ ^ tT^TI m 

So as to meet, fall in with, obstruct, hinder, and the like * e. g, li) You 

may be a charming person but just now you are a little in the voay. 

— J. Payn. (2) I have often heard it said that girls are only the 
way when anything is afoot which requires presence of mind.— R. 
Leighton. 

In the way of(C^ fVn ^ '■TWOl ^ By way of ; 

in the shapje or likeness of : e g. (1) I have nothing to propose in the 
way (p/* remedial measures. — Fkoudb. (2) He had no mother— no any- 
thing in the way of b, relative ; and he became quartered on us like a 
young changeling. — Dickens. 

In the way with ( aR1 ^ ^ Going or 

travelling with. 

In the wind [ Colloquial ] ( C1|T*ICSI ^PBCf 

Covertly in preparation : t. g, Mac Ian informed Wentworth that mis> 
chief was in iht mfru/.-^FROVDE. ( 

^^C^CIE <tl9*t Within the reach of suspicion or surmise, though 

not announced or acknowledged : e g. It is in the wind that Govern* 
ment means to extend the' Education Departmapt<*-McMoRDiB. 

In the -wind’a eye [Niutical] ii7I< W '•rtPP- 

CQCf ^ C>|^ ^ Right against the wind ; directly towariT the point from 

which the wind blows : e, g. At last, however, she fell right in the 
wind's eye, was taken dead aback, and stood there awhile helpless, 
with her sails shivering. — S tbtenson. 

In the world ^ ^ «rv^ ( AnytMng ) that exists or is possible ; 

<->usuany fellows ''AU" : e, g. All the precaution ti» the world would 
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not save him.— W bbstbr. This phrase is also used as an intensive, 
usually after an interrogative pronoun or adverb : e. What in the 
•world did you mean by refusing him admission ? 

In the wrong On the wrong side* maintaining or 

defending injustice or error ; in error : e,g. (i) Though philosophically 
in the •wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poetically in the 
rights— M acaulny. (2} He feels a certaiti sympathy with his people 
even when they are in Freeman. 

In the wrong box ^ Out of 

one's element / not in congenial circumstances • not in a position to se- 
cure what one hopes for ; e. g. He thinks to win this case in court ; 
but when the trial is over, he will find that he is in the •wrong box.^ 
McMordie. 

la theory ) Theoretically . in principle ( as 

opposed to *in practice’) : ^ g* What you say is all very good in. 
theory, but it is impossible to carry it out in practice. (2) Whatever 
may be thought of the law in theorv, it has not during the lapse of more 
than a century had any effect in practice detrimental to the respecta> 
bility of the church. — S cott. 

In these (or those) days ^ In this (or that) period of 

time : e. g. (i) In these days a man with a sprinkling of information 
on this and that, passes for a man of education. (2) In those days in 
England, to say "Long live Bounaparte !’* was as to say "Long live 
I.ucifer." — Thackeray. 

1 q this oase In this instance ; e. g. (i) In this particular 

his lips were sealed by a very natural delicacy.— Macaulay. (2) 
Yet even in this case w^r has no tendency to propagate war, but tends 
to the very opposite result. — D e Quincey. 

In this connection In connection with this subject. 

In this context In this connection. 

In this regard a a In this respect. 

In this respect ( or these respects ) At ^ At In this 

relation or these relations ; in this matter or these matters: e. /. If 
Oliver were behind hand in these respects, he knew where the best were 
to be found.— Dickens. 

In this way ; At In this manner • by this means : e» g* In 
thfs way immense bodies of men were gradually weaned from their 
old warlike habits.— B uckle. 

In those days— See In these days. 

In time In good season • sufficiently early : e. g, (1) 

He arrived in time to see the exhibition.— Wsbster. (a) I thought 
you had made up your mind always to be in Thb P. Readers. 

In course of time ; after a considerable space of 
duration ; eventually • finally : a. g. (i) You will in time recover your 
health and strength.— Webster, la) The water of the seSi which for- 
merly covered it, was in time exhaled and dried up by the sun.-^ 
WOODWEBD. 
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In toto [ Latin ] • >[#1^ Entirely } altogether : e, g. The decree 

can't be set aside {Murtly, it is to be set aside i« Mo. 

In touoh with ( opItWt «W*IW ^ W In close 

contact or sympathy with : e.g* Here^ in this country, the rulersf are 
not much in touch with the ruled.— Hums. 

la train CWU ^ rfarcroi ( In process : e. g. 

Goldsmith’s comedy was now in train to be performed.— Irving. 

In troubled times ; d tt ^C^IC^ »ITOr In times of trouble : e. g. 

The real statesman is he who in troubled times keeps down the turbu- 
lent without unnecessarily harassing the well affected.— M acaulay. 

In trust tI In deposit for safe keeping in behalf 

of another : e- g. He had the estate in his hands only in trust. 

In truth In fact : in reality ; indeed ; e. g. (i) In trgth, 

the English, great as is the liberty which they have secured for thhm- 
selves, have in all their changes proceeded by the rule of the thumb. — 
Arnold. (2) In truth it may be laid down as an almost universal 
rule that good poets are bad critics.— Macaulay. 

In tune In a fit condition to be played upon : e. g. His harp is 

not in tune to-day. CWtOT In good 

humour • in a happy state of mind \ e. g {i) A child will learn 
three times as fast when he is in tune^ as he will when he is di'^agged 
to his task.— Locke. (2) A continual Parliament, I thought, would 
but keep the common weal in tune.-^H. Charles. 

In turn ^ ^ In due order of succession : e. g. 

(i) Each had worked in turn and rested in M. Arnold (2) 

All are teachers and pupils in fwr*.— Emerson. ; pFCH ; 

In return : e. g. Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon 
you. — T hackeray. 

In two ^ Asunder ; into two parts ; in halves ; in twain : 

e. g. He cut the apple in two. 

In two twOB [Colloquial] With as little delay as possible, 

in a trice, at once : e. g. “Do they, indeed ?” says I, ‘*send them to me, 
then, and Fll fit the handle on to them in two Haliburton, 

la uniform cnW’V gtr 

Wearing the dress of the same kind, by which per^ns are 
purposely assimilated who belong to the same body, whether military, 
naval, or any other : e. g. (i) There are many things which a soldier 
will do in his plain clothesg which he scorns to do in his uni/frm.---V. 
W. Robertson. (2) Sepoys in uniform and out of uniform crowded 
around in a state of tumultuous excitement.— Kaye. 

Iq unison with ( ftpwl In harmony or 

concord with j in agreement with : e g. (1) It was a dismal .occupation, 
not only in unison with his own sad thoughts, but calculated to 
awaken a fellow feeling in the bosoms of his neighbours.— Dickens. 
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(2) A poet is no rattle-brain, saying what comes uppermost, and, be- 
cause he says everything, saying, at last, something good ; but a heart 
in untso*^ with his time and country.*— E merson* 

In use ^5^ ; In employment ; in customary practice or observance : 
e. g* (i) In ancient times some sort of rapid conveyance was in use in 
this count' V. though we cannot at the present day determine what it 
was. (2^ In this sense the word admits a plural ; acquaintance and 
acquaintances are both in wse.— W ebster. 

la vaoao ct c»rOTl In a 

space from which all the air has been taken away. 

In vain ^ Tl fwcsf To no purpose ; without effect : e. g. (1) 

The crowd was so great that the gentlemen who were to argue the 
ques-tion, in vun tried to get through. — Macwlay. (2) Man may 
indeed render himself brutish, but it is in vain that he would seek to 
take the rank and the destiny of the brute. — I. Taylor. 

In view CsiCTU Within the reach of mental survey ; before the 

mind*s eye : e. ^ {t\ The king had kept (irmly in his father's 

favourite prospect. — Scott. (2) The walls of Pluto's palace are tn 
Dryden. 

In view of ( In anticipation of : e. /i 

view of the coming danger, he tried to rally round him the friendly 
zernindars. — K\ye. ( In prospect of : e, g. In view of 

the enjoyment of these fancied privileges, he bound himself to partake 
in the defence of Rome and her interests. — Merivale. 

In sight of : €* g. (i) Through the open front the merchant can be seen 
making up his accounts, while on the side- walk the native barber shaves 
his customers i« full wrw 0/ the passers-by. — The P. Readbbs. (2) 
The armies came shortly in view q/^each other. — Clarendon. 

In vino veritas [^iMtin] 'SRF'M ^ In wine is 

truth, t. e., persons, when intoxicated, utter many things that they 
would at other times conceal or disguise* 

In (or By) virtue of ( CVt=l fVg?[ ) ^ ^ Through the force of * by 

authority of ; e, g. (i) A treaty was made at Lambeth, in virtue of 
which the English Barons returned to their allegiance. — Dickens. 
(2) He used to travel through Greece by virtue of this fable, which 
procured him reception in all the towns* — Addison. 

In vogue In popular reception ; in practice ; in general use : e. g. 

(1) It is remarkable that Hume does not refer the sentimental argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul, which are so much in vogue at 
the present day. — Huxley. 

la voioo .rm ^ ^ in good condition for 

. singing or speaking. 

In wane ft>I vn In decline : *. g. (i) The moon is in its utatie. 

(2) You are cast upon an age in which the church is in its wan..— * 
South. 
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In want In destitution • in poverty : e. g. (i) Thank 

God that we are not tn want* — Sarkar and Lethbridge. (2) Noth- 
ing is so hard for those who abound in riches, as to conceive how 
others can be in want. — Swii r. 


In want of In destitution of • in need of ; in lack of : 

e. g. I never was so much in want 0/ something warm and cheering 
in my life. — D ickens 

In weal and woe, or, In weal or woe in 

prosperity Sind adversity : e^g. In weal and woe he was attached to 
his mistress through life. 

In With one [ Colloquial ] On intimate terms 

of friendship with a person : e. g. To be known to be r a with you 
wouldn't do me good. — Dickens. 

In word In declaration only : e* g. Let us not^lSve in word 

only, neither in tongue • but in deed and in truth — Bible; 

In years In age - eg. He is old in wisdom though ^ung in 0 /ears. 

Advanced in age . e. g. He was now a man in years, and 


had gained sufficient experience of the world. 
laaooesBible to ( pFp ^ Not accessible >o'i 

e. g» But if a second clergyman come in, the sympathy is at an end ; 
two together are inaccessible to your thought, and whenever it comes 
to action, the clergyman invariably sides with his church. — Emerson. 

Inapprehensivo of ( Fearless of ; regardless 

of : e. g. It is wonderful to observe how inapprehensive these patients 
are o/their disease. — Blackmorb. 

Inoapable of ( Wanting spacial capacity or 

largeness for - e. g. This vessel is quite incapable ^holding so much 

liquor. ( C^t^ ^ Wanting physical strength 

for : e. g. The old man is incapable lifting such a heavy weight. (C^ 

PiTOl ) blRsT Morally weak with respect to : e.g. This man 

is incapable of resisting temptation. ( ^ItC? 

^ ^ Not capable of being brought to do or 

perform (from being morally strongi fixed, or secure): e.g. (i) He 
was <»/ stooping to an act of baseness.*-MACADLAY. ( 2 ) He 

wore his heart upon his sleeve and incapable concealment or disguise. 
—Kaye. ( ) 9|Cf a|CTWT Disqualified for : -e. g. (i) A man 

under thirty*five years of age is unqualified, and,^. therefore, incapable 
^holding the office of president of the United States. — Webster. ( 2 ) 
A man at best is incapable of meriting anything from God.— South. 

( Not in a state to suffer or receive ; not 

capable of admitting : e,g^ (x) This bridge* is ineapsble of repairs. 
(2) The Jews were tncapahU 0/^ coalescing with other nations. — 

Campbell. ( Cf Deficient in adequate intdiectual 

power for : r. g. (i) Certainly, squires and farmers alike gathered 
together at times« few and far between^ under some political excitementi 
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are utterly incapaUe entertaining a political question.— M/u:ATTLAr. 
(2) Is not your father grown tneapable of reasonable affairs ?— 
Shakbspsarb. 

Inoensed against ( ^ Enraged or exasperated 
against : e. g. The people are incensed against him. — Shakbspearb. 

Inoenaad at ^ Exasperated or enraged 

against or at : e. g. (1) Tiberius was incensed at this unexpected 
obstacle.— Merivale. 12) The father of Constantine was so incensed 
at the father of Theodosius, that he forbade the son his house.— 
Addison. 

InoentiTeto (CTfl ^ ▼15*1 That which incites, or 

has a tendency to incite to (determination or action) ; motive to ; in» 
ducement to : e. g. (i) The love of money, and the desire for promo* 
ijon, are two most powerful incentives is action. — W ebsier. 12) The 
words of the Service cease to be aids and incentives to holy life.— 
Froude. 

Inch by inch By slow degrees : e. g, (i) They disputed 

their ground inch hy inch, fighting with the fury of despair. — I rving. 
( 2) He then went on to detail how he had felt his way inch iy inch, — 
Dickens. 

Inch of candle fS|srt5 A former method of sale by 

auction, according to which the bidding remained open while the 
candle burnt down an inch. [weapon. 

(An) Inch of OOld iron Csft^tCai? C4t5l A thrust of a dagger or ether steel 

Incident to ( evtq ffiK 5l ▼W5« ) ▼wtw: 5l 

Naturally happening or appertaining to : e. g (l) His speech was 
fraught with the faults incident to youth and inexperience, — W arren. 
( 2) I began to suffer under the constraints incident to a young person 
in such a situation.- Dx Quincey. ( 3) The studies incident to his 
profession.— M ilward. ( 4) But there are vices and follies racttfcMf fo 
whole populations and ages.— E merson. 

Inclination to ( 5l Tendency to ; disposition to : 
e,g, A mere inclination fo a thing is not properly a svilling of that 
thing.— South. 

Incline to ( %▼ 5l ftfgl fifoy ) 5l ^51 Give a leaning to : 

e, g. He paid close attention to both speakers, and inclined his car to 
each by turns. — Dickens. 

Include in ( celq t%55 ) Wt® 51 ▼51 Hold in ; contain in: e.g. 

(i) A pearl is included in a shell. — Webster, (a) He was told to 
include the whole cost in the budget-list. 

Inclnsiyc of ( C^t5 (^^5 ) 5C551 Including : e. g. The price of the book 
is two rupees inclusive of all charges. 

Incognito ▼5rtf5^VtC5 [Italian\ Under an assumed name or title. 

Inoonte tax ▼I55ni A tax upon a person’s incomes, emdoments, profits^ 
&c. 
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InoommenBUrate to ( f7S7 ) nc^ «r*t<iTt9 Inadequate to; 

insufficient for ; e* g. Our means are incommtnsur j,te to our wants. 
— Webster. 

Inoompatibie with ( ^ «»Pl3r8 Opposed to ; 

inconsistent with : e. g, (i) To have effected that would have required 
a strength and obduracy of cliaractE:r incomputible with his meek and 
innocent nature. — South icy 

(2) Arms^ through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 

Seem most at variance, with all moral good, 

And incompatible with serious thought. — CowpfCR. 

iDOonsiatenoy with (c^H ^ Incon- 

gruity with : e. g. Mutability of temper, and inconsistency with our- 
selves, is the greatest weakness of human nature. — Addison. 

Inconsistent with ( Ijncon- 

gruous with ; discordant with ; e, g. (i) He is reduced sometimes to 
take refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fundamental doctrines. 
— M\c:aulay. (2) Compositions of this nature show that wisdom and 
virtue are far from being inconsistent with politeness and good 
humour. — Addison. 

Inconvertible into ( Not capable of being trans- 

muted or changed into (something eUe) : e. g, Btnknotes are some- 
times inconvertible into specie. — Webster. 

Incorporate into or in ( c^^ ^1 Unite 

into ; combine into : (i) The subjected provinces were incor^ 

purated into the community of the coqquerors. (3) The idolaters, w^ho 
worshipped their images as gods, supposed some spirit to be incor* 
porated therei/2. — Si illingfleet. 

laoorporate with ( ^ Unite with ; 

combine with : e, g. (i) The “Friend of India'' has been incorporated 
with the “Statesman.*' (j; In making ornaments the goldsmiths of 
this country copper with gold (3) To Sulla they gave 

unlimited powers over citizens and subjects, of giving kingdoms away, 

or incorporating with the Empire, — Merivale. 

ftPlITI ^'^^1 Be mixed or olendeJ with; grow into: e. g. Painters* 
colours and ashes do better incorporate with oil. —Burke. 

Increase in ( in ; augment in : g* The emo- 

luments and advantages from oblations, obits, and other sources 
increased in value. — M ilman. 

Increase to Till ^ Augment 

to ; raise or rise to : e, g/ On November 7th, she took charge of six 
hundred soldiers wounded in one battle, and in three weeks the number 
had increased to three thousand.— The P. Readers. 

Inore^ulouB of ( f^prnni ) indisposed to admit 

36 
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the truth of • scepttcal of : g. This makes that equality of power in 
farce, traitedy, narrative, and love-soni?s ; a merit so incessant, that 
each reader is incredulous of the perception of other readers.— 
Emerson. 

Inoumbent on or upon ( Supported on : e. g. 
And fly incumbent on the dusky air. — M u«ton. { 

Obligatory to ; indispensable to : e, g. It appeared to be a duty 
incumbent upon me to restrain them. — Goldsmith. 

Incur a debt ^J\ Contract a debt. 

Inour a hatred Become an object of hatred. 

Inour a penalty Be liable or subject to some 

sort of punishment. 

Incur a reproach Be an object of reproach : 

e, g. We incur the reproach of our parents if we do not obey them. 

Incur a risk Wtn ^ Run a risk : e, g. To give 

battle was to incur serious risk of defeat. — Mac\ulay, 

In cur o ne*s displeasure, or Incur the displeasure of f^t^- 

’©TSR Be liable or subject to any body’s displeasure ■ e, g. As 
long as they faithfully discharge their obligations to the paramount 
power, they are permitted to oppress with impunity any subject who 
may incur their displeasure. — Macaulay, 

Incur the enmity of Be liable or subject 

' to the enmity of ( any person ) : e. g. We should be careful to avoid 
as much as possible incurring the enmity of our neighbours. 

Indebted to (a person), for (something) ^j^) (C^ f^P) 

TtfVs Obliged by something received, for which restitution 
is due to (a person) : e, g. (i) We are indebted to our parents for their 
care of us in infancy and youth. — Webster. (2) We are indebted to 
God for life.— Webster. [by exposure. 

Indelible colours Fast colours which do not fade or tarnish 

Indelible ink csitn ntH 5(1 An ink not obli- 

terated by washing. 

Independence day— The 4th of July, on which day, in 1776, the Ame- 
rican States declared themselves independent of Great Britain. 

Independence of Exemption from reliance on or con- 

trol from (others) • direction of one’s own affairs without interference 
of ; e. g. They were more than justified in braving every extremity 
in behalf of their indeptndenee of Persian and Macedonian alike.-— 
Frbbmak. 

IndependA&t of ( m ^ ¥Wfe) Not relying on • not sub- 

ject to the control of ; not subordinate to: e.g. (i) Ireland can never 
be independont of ^ England.— Froudb. (2) It is not a dower or gift, 
but a free right indtpendent of the will of the husband.— Brbwbr. 

( i#N PFJ ) Separate frotq\ exclusive of: 
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e. g. (i) I mean the account of that obligatioo in general/runder which 
we conceive ourselves bound to obey a law, independent of those re- 
sources which the law provides for its own enforcement. — W ard, (a) 
Altogether independent of the intellectual force in eachp is the pride of 
opinion, the security that we are right. — E mbsspn. 

Index finger The second digit, that next to the pollex, in the hand. 

Index learning art^ Superficial knowledge gained from indexes 
and similar material instead of from the books themselves. 

Indian bread ^^The cassava. 

Indian oorn^, The maize. 

Indian drug or weed Tobacco ( being the product of the West 

Indies ) : e. g. 

His breath compounded of strong English beer 

And th* Indian drug, would suffer none come near.— T/V lor. 

Indian fig The banian. ^ 

Indian file— Same as Single file (which see). 

Indian meal ^ Ground maize. 

Indian summer In North America^ a period 

of warm and pleasant weather late in autumn, usually characterised by 
clear sky, and by a hazy or smoky appearance of the atmosphere, 

especially near the horizon. [Hence, figuratively] SSTtCW A state 
of delightful pleasure or ecstacy of ]oy : e, g. In the one c^se there 
was Mr J. wooing and winning • Mrs. Jennynge in an Indidii^ummeM 
of rapture ; and Miss A. beginning* to suspect what was goiflg os.~ 
J. Payn. 

Indicative offers! ^ Pointing out ; bring- 

ing to notice ; giving intimation or knowledge of : e. g. That truth is 
productive of utility, and utility indicative of truth, my be thus proved. 
— W\RBURrON. 

Indifferent to ( Of no account to ; 

without significance or importance to : e, g. (i) It is quite indifferent 
to me whether she loves me or not. (2) Dangers are to me indifferent. 
— Shakespeare. (3) So long as they went to church as a form, and 
under protest, the services to which they listened there were indifferent 

to them,— F roude. { Feeling no interest, anxiety, or 

care, respecting ; regardless of : e. g. (i; One v{ho loves right cannot 
be indifferent to wrong or wrong doing. — S mili^. (2) And what a 
bitter-sweet sensation when we have gone to pour out our acknowledg- 
mEnC of a man's nobleness, and found him quite indifferent to our good 
o{Mf»on.— E merson. 

Ibdiguant at ( cw\^W^ ^ ^ Wrathful on 

account of, (as when a* person is exasperated by unworthy or unjust 
treatment, or by a mean action, or by the charge of a dishonourable 
act): e. ^«(i) Instead of feeling complimented by the offer, he is 
indignant at it.— McMordib. (2) iMeeijdndignani at the trick which 
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had been played upoh the Parliament, the people were like fuel ready 
dried for fire.— F rocde. 

Indireot (or Negative) demonatration ^<1 A demonstration 

which proves a proposition to be true by showing that the supposition 
of its falsity involves an absurdity. 

Indirect evidence ♦imtip entti, Unttl Evidence or testimony 

which is circumstantial or inferential, but without witness. 

Indirect tax ^ A tax, such as customs, excises, &c., exacted 

directly from the trades, but paid indirectly by the consumer in the 
higher price demanded for the commodities. 

Indispensable to ( fVp '^1 ) ’IC’P 

Absolutely necessary, or requisite, for . e, g, (i) Clearness and pre- 
cision are indispen<iablc to a good style of writing — M cMorDie (2) 
An intimate knowledge of the French language was a qualification 
tnditpensahie to a diplomatist. — M ac vulay. (3) The protection of 
religion is indi^pcti^able to all governments. — W \rrurton. 

Indorse in blank — Write one's name on the back of a note or bill 
leaving a blank to be filled by the holder. 

Inducement to ( A motive or consi- 
deration that leads on or persuades to i anything ) e. g. The love 
oi case is an inducement to idleness. — W’EiJsTru. 

Indulge in ( 5I Give one’s self 

up to ; practise without restraint ( a forbidden or questionable act ) : 
e. g, (l) lie iKit tilled indeed somewhat too freely in wine. — Mac^au- 
LAY. (2) Most men are more wilhng to iniulgt in easy vices than to 

practise laboriou*^ virtues. — J()iiNsf)V. ( Gf'0?r| Give 

tiee course to , t i/*- (i) Xubody ever indulgLd more persistently in 
the habit of washing his dirty linen in public — L. Sieimten. (2) Wc 
are leminded wliat grand expectations they b.eld out, what tall talk they 
indulged in — I\I. Arnold. (3) Let me tell him that any gestures of 
dissent or disapprobation in which he may tKdiilgc in this court will not 
eo dow'ii with \ou — Die klns He had been indulging tn fanciful 

speculations on spintiiil es'^cnces, until he bad an ideal w'orld of his 
own around him — 1 k\ ing. 

Indulge in a fling at ( j ^fasl ^ 

Make use of severely caustic or taunting remarks against : #. g* 

I even went so far as to indulge tu a /hug at the State House, 
which, as w'e all know, is, in truth, a \eiy imposing structure. — 
Holaies 

Indulge one’s self with ( cvfsj Gratify 

one's appetites or desires with ■ e. Is it not a matter to be sorry at 
that he should thus indulge htnnelf ivith wine ' 

Indulge to ; SJSJS ctfe^d Grant to, as by favour ; 

bestow on, in concession, or in compliance with a wish or request ‘ 
c. g. Persuading us that somethirig must be thdulged to public 
manners.— Bishop Taii or. 

Indulgence to ( ) < 2 ) 1 % ^rattr The act of indulging or humouring ; 

forbearance of restraint or control from. 
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Indulgent of ( CVN fwn ) «SJ3W^«T Not opposing or restraining : 

e. g. The feeble old, indulgent 0/ their ease.— Dryden. 

ladulgent to ( «fa!l?^ 5 T Yielding to the wishes, desires, 

humour, or appetites of ; e. g. A mother is generally indnlgcni io her 
children. 

InefFeotual to ( Useless or fruitless to : e, g. Even 

our blessed Saviour^s preaching, who spake as never man did was 
ineffectual to many. — S tillin-gfleet, 

Inevitable to {c^^ ^ TWiie ) Unavoidable to ; 

'ndispensable to • e, g. He rested in their beauty ; and never took 
'the step which seemed I such genius; namely, to explore 

ihe virtue which resides in these symbols, and imparts this power.— 
F.mersox. 

Infant prodigy f't’S A child of precocious genius. 

Infect with ( Cilt’ftPf ) ^^1 Taint with ( a disease ) • 

e, g. The place is infectei 'with the plague. ( 

Corrupt with . t?. g. They infected Sion’s daughters 'with like 
heat. — M iltox. 

Infeotious to Corrupting, or tending to corrupt or contaminate . 

vitiating : e, g. It [ the court ] is necessary for the polishing of 
manners, but it is infectious even *0 the best morals to live always 
in it. — Dp.yden. 

Infer from ( Tl Hraw or derive fr-im, 

as a fact or eon-equence deduce from : e. (i) That the earth 
is lound may be easily i if erred from the fact tint in a lunar eclipse 
the shadow of the earth upon the moon ib round, (j) It would be a 
great error to iu^er from the increase of complaint that there has been 
any increase of misery. — M ai lay. 

Inferior to, in ( ^r?r?i3 ^ 

Lower than, in (place, •-.oci.il rank, or excellence ) ; e, g. (i) 

lam infciioi /o him />* no respect, (e) He was a*, the mercy of op- 
ponents far /n/'^r/Vir /n him in capauty,— M \CArL\v. (3) Whether 
equal or inferior to my other poems, an author is the most improper 
judge — Drydev. 

Infernal machine — A machine or apparatus contrived so as to explode 
unexpectedly or under certain condition*., for the purpose of assasina- 
tion or other mischief. 

Infested with { ’ll Annoyed 

or harassed with : e» g. (i) The sea is invested with pirates. (2) [ 

never saw a place so infested 'with rats. — McMordie. 

Infiiot on or upon ( Lay or threw on, 

as a punishment : ii) We should not hesitate to inflict punish- 

ment those that disturb public tranquillity. (3) When workmen, 
by their industry and frugality, have secured their own independence, 
they will cease to regard the sight of other’s welUbeing as a wrong »«- 
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OH themselves.-— S miles. ( irtop ) ^orsvi Impose 

upon : e«^. His admirers have in consequence inflicted upo% the pub- 
lic a crowd of ^tracts designed to prove the contrary. — Macaulay. 

fnllamoe on C orapon ), over, with ( fVpr ^ 

^ Power or authetity over, arising from elevated situation, ox- 

cellenoe of character or intellect, ^alth and the like; acknowledged 
ascendency over : tf. g: .(i) In anairs whi^h^may have an extensive 
injlmence on our future happiness, we should not take up with proba* 
bilities.— W atts, ii) Measured by one test of power— by the 
number of books written directly for or against himself, to say nothing 
of those he has indirectly modified— there is no philosophic writer what- 
soever who can pretend to approach Kant in the extent or in the depth 
*nf eMtunce * vinxch he has exercised -over the minds of men — 
De Quincey. (3) He had great influence with the King nearly all 
through his reign.— Dickens (4> And to this day his writings continue 
to exercise influence on the formation of English character.- Smiles. 

In flnen ttal characters wewF 

WRWl WtCE Persons who possess the power of inclining or controlling 
the minds of others 

Infim against ( Jpx^ orsvi. Commu- 

nicate facts by way of accusation against ; give intelligence of a breach 
of law by : e\ g. His enemies having informed against him. his house 
was entered by the officers of justice. — Smiles. 

Inform of ( ewt^ will Make known of • tell of • acquaint with : 

e.g. (I) He was fully o/all that was passing. — M acaulay. 

(2) 1 am informed thoroughly o/the cause. — S hakespeare 

Infra dig. (or dignitatem) \Latin\ Beneath one's dignity. 

Infoae in ( Steep in (a liquid), without boiU 

ing : e. g. One scruple of dried leaves is infused in ten ounces of warip 
water. — C oxb. 

Inftiee into ( cwt^l ^ Instill in- 
to ; introduce into : ( 1 ) this the treacherous King had i 

fused a deadly poison, to make sure of Hamlet, if Laertes failed.— 
Lamb, (a) Granville Sharp tn/riW his own energy the noble 
band of workers in the cause of Slavery Abolition.— Smiles. 

Infoae with (CWN fwpr) HtFl ^ Inspire with : a, g. 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity. — Shakespeare. 

ZngloriouB arts of peace ^ ^ Literature, 

music, fine arts^ etc., which thrive in times of peace. 

Ingraft on or upon ^ricpi wvr insert mto, 

as a scion of one tree or plant into (another) for propagation le.g^ He 

ingrafted a peach scion a plum-tree. ( WSi 

Insert intd ; introduce into : r. g. This fellow would ingraft a foreign 
name upon our stock.— D ryden. 

Ingratiate one’s eelf with ( wo wtftm ) WS(«3n[WtSR Introduce or 
commend one's self to the favour of ( another ) ; bring one's self into 
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the favour of : e. g. Lysimachus ingratiated himself both with Philip 
and his pupil.-* Burgell. 

Inhabited by ( ^ Dwelt in by ; occupied by, as a pla^ 

of permanent settlement : e. g. It is a place inhabited oji a)I sorts of 
bad characters. 

Inhere in ( c^\^ Be fixdd pr 

permanently incorporated intd • belong to, as to* a subject or 
substratum: e,g. (i) A dirt inheres in the flesh. — Webster. (2> 
They do but inhere in the subject that supports Ihem.-—DiGBY. 

Inherent in (c^t^ fVpr ^ Naturally i^rtaio- 

ing to ; innate in l g, (i) Love of money seems to be inherent in 
(2) Finlay had the great fault, a fault inherent in his nature, of writing 
without real sympathy for his subject. — Freeman. (3) This is liiesoi^e 
disease which seems mherent in civilization.— Southey. 

Inheritable to ( C^^ orfitT Capable of aucceeding 

to, as an heir : e. g. The eldest daughter of the King is also inkati* 
table to the crown on failure of male issue. 

{nimioal to ( c^f^r ^ Opposed to • adverse to : e. g. 

We are at war with a system, which, by its essence, is inimical to all 
other governments. — B urke. 

Initiate in [Adjective] (c^ 1 W!r) Introduced to a knowledge of • 

instructed in ; e, g. 

To rise in science as in bliss, 

Initiate in the secrets of the skies. — Young. 

Initiate into [ Verb ] ( ) -SWf ^jar OfrsJl Acquaint wjth the 

beginnings ot ; instruct in the rudiments of: e,g. To initiate his 
pupil into any part of learning, an ordinary skill in the governor is 
enough. — Locke. 

Initiate into the mysteries of ( ^ ^ orsait 

Instruct in the secrets of (some subject): e. g, (1) The youngest 
reader of romances must recollect how often tt>e females during the 
dark ages were initiated into the mysteries 0/ SMX^ery . — Scott. (2) 
He had been educated with the utmost care, had been initiated, while 
still a boy, into the mysteries of diplomacy and court intrigue. — 
Macaulay. 

Injurious to ^ Harmful to ; baneful to ; 

pernicious to : e.g. (i) Instability of government is injurious to the 
best interests of a country.— McMordie. (2) Obscure hints, as well 
as open detractions, are sometimes injurious to a [^brson's good name. 
—Webster. (3) The bill for the naturalization of the Jews was resisted 
by petitions, as tending extremely to the dishonour of the Christian 
religion, and injurious to the interest and commerce of the kingdom. 
—Emerson. 

Injury to ( ^ Harm to : e.g '(i) Many times we 

do injury to a cause by dwelling on trifling arguments.— Watts. (2) 
Certain passages of Scripture we cannot pass by without injury to 
truth.— Burnet. ' 
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Inkhora terms Pedantic expressions which smell of 

the lamp, (The inkhorn was the inkpot worn by pedants and pedagogues 
fastened to their clothing ). 

Innooent day The twenty-eighth day of December, some- 

times observed as a festival day in commemoration of the slaughter of 
the infants by Herod, 

Innooent of ( Guiltless of- not guilty of : e. g. 

I am innocent of the falsehood laid to my charge. — Dickens. ( 

Pwni ) Ignorant of : e^ g He was perfectly innocent of any such 
accomplishments. — Dickens. 

Inns of court mr Colleges in which 

students of law reside and are instructed. The four principal are the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, the Lincoln’s Inn, and the Gray’s 
Inn. They have the exclusive right of calling to the Bar. Hach is 
governed by a board of benchers. 

Inquire about or concerning ( ^ 

Seek to learn about • e, g. (i) His friends inquired about 
( or ) his welfare —Webster. (2) She inquired about his 

children and gave him fifty pounds on account. — Thackeray. 

Inquire after or for ( pFp Seek 

for : make investigation inquiries about : g. (i) He inquired after 
the right road. (2) Hastings inquired repeatedly after his enemy’s 
health. — Malat^lay. (31 I inquired for the missing letter at the 
General Post OfTice. 

Inquire into ( C^^ Make exami- 

nation 'or investigation into: e, g, I am come to inquire into ^ 
calumny which 1 am determined to probe to the bottom. — Scott. 

Inquire of ( Seek to learn some- 

thing from ( a person ) : e g. ii) Inquire (>/the first man you meet 
which way you should take.— McMordie. (2) She inquired of Job in 
an pudsble whisper, whether the poitiait was not a wonderful likeness. 
— Dickens. 

Inquiry about ( ^ Search 

f^or information or knowledge of: e, g. (i) He was engaged 
in inquin,^ about philosophical knowledge. (2) About ^\t Henry ®he 
made little or no Warren. 

Inquiry for ( Seeking for information about : 

i ^• g’> The men who were sent from Cornelius had made inquiry far 
Simon’s house, and stood before the gate. — Bible. 

Inquiry into ( ^ Research or investigation 

into: e» g, (i) He has no objection to active inquiry into religious 
truth.— Macaulay. (2) We must make proper inquiries into his 
statements.— Dickens. 

Ins and outs Nooks and corners : as, ins and outs 

of a garden.— H. Dlxon. ( fwiRl ) Full paiticulars 
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or details (of anything): e.g, I don’t mind talkutg these things 
over with you, "for you know all of the sis and outs of tire whofe affair. 
— Warren. 

(The) Insane root '5’lPt Hemlock or henjjane, 

supposed to bereave anyone who took it of his senses. 

Inscribe on ( fVsni ) c»i^ ^ 'afr® Mark'on 

with letters, characters, or words ; e, Ir.scrihe a verse on this Talent- 
ing stone'.— Pope. ( C^\^ Imprint deeply 

on : impress on : o. g. He inscribed the sentence on histnemory, 
Insoribeto ( Commend to, by a short 

address less formal than a dedication • e, g ( i) Our life of Pandit 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar has been inscribed to the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan. (2) 1 here was a finer touch in Gladstone's 

thought of inscribing the book to his brother Henry.— Black. 

Insensible to ( Vmi ) Dull of ; callous to ; incapa^e of 

feeling : e. g (1) He was not insensible to the affections of the lady. 
(2) He was insensible to danger or fatigue. — Prescott. (3) Antonious 
grew more and more insensible to the opinion of his countrymen.— 
Mbrivalb. 

Inside tract f^'?r The inner side of a lace course. 

[ Hence, colloquiallv ] Advantage of 

position, facilities, 8cc , in competition. 

Insidious disease Disease existing with- 

out marked symptoms, but ready to become active upon some slight 
occasion • a disease not appearing to be as bad as it really is. 

Insist on or upon ( CTPl fV? ) Be persistent, 

urgent, or pressing in : e, g, (i) They insisted from the first on pay- 
ments in cash — Smiles. (2) But the people were by no means ready 
to starve, and insisted on the goods being landed and brought to 
market— T he P. Rkvders. (3) Insisting on iht old prerogative. — 

Shakespeare. ( ^=?S ^ Rest or dwell upon, 

as a matter of special moment : e. g My wife very strenuously t«- 
sisted upon the advantages that would result from it. — Goldsmith. 

Inspire into (c^Pi ^ orsfl 

Infuse into ’ e, g He knew not his Maker, and him that inspired into 
him an active soul.— Wisdom. 

Inspire with ( ^ cwi ) Srti F'U 

with fwhat animates, enlivens, or exults) ; e. g. Parents should take 
care to inspire the minds of their children wiik sentiments of virtue. 
Inspired idiot — Oliver Goldsmith, so called by Walpole. 

Inspired penmen The writers of the several books of 

the Bible. They are also called **the sacred penmen.’^ 

Instsnee in OrSTTl Give as an instance [Obsolete'] : e, g. .1 need not 
instance in the habitual intem(ferance of rich tables.— B ishop Taylor. 
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Instead of ( CWtH f^jpf ^ I« place or room of : i. g. (i) 

He was always grasping at something which he had not, instead en- 
joying what he had.*— Freeman. I2) RidictdOi instead of putting guilt 
and error to the blush, turned her formidable shafts against innocence 
and truth. — Macaulay. 

Instigate to ( Goad or urge forward to ; pro- 

voke to used chieBy with reference to e^il actions : e, g. We should 
not instigate one to crime. 

Instil into (c^t^ frju Tl ’fWirs) ^ yc? apw ^ 

Infuse into slowly or by degrees : e, g. He was a virtuous man, and 
instilled ihe germs of virtue tmo the mind of his son at a very early 
age. 

Instinct with (CVt’l fVpj ^ ^ C4rt'«.>rtfP Animated with ; ex- 

Cited with : e. g. His earnest eloquence instinct with the generous 
love of humanity, prevailed over his auditors. — P rescott. 

( 2 ) Hurrah ! hurrah ! the wind is up— It bloweth fresh and free, 

And every word, instinct with life, pipes loud its fearless glee ; 

13ig swell the bosomed sails with jo>^ and they madly kiss the spray, 

As proudly, through the foaming surge, the sea-king bears away. — 

William Motherwell* 

Institute a comparison Compare e. g, I see it is vet-y 

difficult to institute a comparison between things so dissimilar. 

Institute a suit Bring « cause of action. 

Institute an enquiry ^ "^1 Commence or 

hold an inquiry e. g The Government is now determined to institute 
an enquiry into the causes of the frequent famines in India. 

Instruct in (C^'S fW5) Or'SYl Fducate in ; enlighten upon ; teach : 
r S Let every child be I I « those general views of the 

phenomena of nature — Htxley. ( 2 ) It instructs scholar tn the 
various methods of warding olf the force of objections. — Watts, 

(1 lie) Instrument of instruments Hand. 

Instrumental in (Pftsj tts Serving as 

a means of • helpful in : e. g. She began to think if she could, by any 
means, be instrumental in saving the life of Bassanio’s friend* — I. amb. 

Instrumental music Music made by playing upon 

instruments, as distinguished from vocal music e g. He defended 
the use of instrumental music in public o.i the ground that the notes 
of the organ had a power to counteract the influence of devils. — 
MacaulaV. 

Instrumental to (c^ fVp) ^ Helpful to ; ser- 

\ iceable to : e. g. 

The head is not more native to the heart. 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth.— S hakespeare 

Insupportable to { Unbearable to • intolerable to : 

e g Life would be insupportable 10 an old man who feared death no 
more than when in the vigour of manhood.— Goldsmith. 
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Intelligenoe offloe »Nitsi ^ An ofiRce or 

place where information may be dbtaingd, particularly respecting ser* 
vants to be liired. 

Intelligible to (^ct^ve) bftfi’IT Capable of being understood or compre- 
hended by g’. The rules of human duty are intelligible to minds 
of smallest capacity — Webster. 

Intent on or upon ( CTR ftfiP® ) ^ Eager in the 

pursuit of • anxiously bent oni e g. He was so intent on his book 
that he did not observe my approach. — M cMordib. 

later alia [Latin ] fro ^ Among other things or matters^ 

later oaaem et lupum [ Latin ] Between dog 

and wolf, (c/^, Fr, Entre chien et loupt *• dusk). Between two diffi- 
culties or dangers equally formidable i between Scylla and Charybdis. 

Inter nOB Confidentially, between ourselves. 

The French form is Entre nous, 

Intecoede for ( ^ C^t^ Mediate 

on behalf of ; plead for ; g. (i) The monks held up their withered 
hands to heaven, interceding for the poor soul. — F roude. ( 2 ) Intercede 
for^m%^ I pray thee, with thy husband, that he may send me sfxsedily 
to ray native land — Havelu 

lateroede with [rarely to] ( ^ 

Mediate and plead to : e, g (i) He will intercede with the 
Governor on your behalf. — McMo^lDIE ( 2 ) Intercede for me, I pray 
thee, with thy husband, that he may send me speedily to my native 
land.-^HAVELL. 

Interohange for ( ^ Exchange in place 

of ‘ e.g, I shall interchange my waved state for Henry’s regal crown. 
— Shakespeare. 

Interohange with ( ) f^fsROr ^ ^JTl Alternate 

with ; as, to interchange cares with pleasure, 
laterest in [ Verb ] (c^R r?Fp ^ •^^'8) c^’^«TtaFtV, ^ 

7311 Awaken concern in • excite emotion or passion in, (in 
behalf of a person or thing) : (il The poor boy’s sad tale interest^ 

ed rhe in him. ( 2 ) I declare seriously that 1 am thoroughly interested 
in your story. — Helps. 

Interest in [ Noun ] ( fVgr® ) Concern in • sympathy for : 

e g^ (i) So much interest have I in thy sorrow*. — Shakespeare. ( 2 ) 
He had no eye for such phenomena, because he had a somnolent want 
of interest in them. — D e Quin^cey. ( 3 ) We have the same interest in 

condition and character. — E merso*v. ( ^ 

Excitement of pleased or grati- 
fied feeling, regard, or affection for: e, g, (i) Swiss workmen are 
competent in their several trades, and take an interest in their works. 
— Smii;.bs. ( 2 ) This interest in Cassio was regarded by the Moor 
as a confirmation of Desdemona’s illicit love hinted at broadfiy by lago^ 
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provoked the jealousy of Othello.— Brewsr. ( 

'\dvantage in • selfish benefit in : e. g. Nobody has any very strong 
interest in crying the book down. — M^iCAULAY. ( ) 'aPx^t ^ 

Share in : e. g. (i) He has parted with his interest in the slocks. 
— Webster. (2) He has an interest in a manufactory of cotton goods. 
—Webster. 

Interest policy — A policy that shows by It:^ form that the assured has a 
real, substantial intere«it in the matter insured. 

Interested in ( Having an in- 
terest in : concerned m : e. g. (i) I am not the fit person to iiidge 
of the affair, as I am interested in \X* (2) He seems 7 « 

your success — McMoRnir; Norfolk, the most interested in hnv 

acquittal, said distinctly that he thought her guilty.— F roude. 

Interesting condition State of being pregnant. 

Interfere in ( Take a part m ; enter into ; inter- 

meddle in . eg. He would not let any man interfere in his private 
affairs. 

Interfere With ( Take a part m 

the concerns of , intermeddle with i g. He has no ear for slander 
or gossip, and is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interftn 
with him — Newamn. ( SRJtR 

Come into collision with ; oppose * c g The*se vast shipyards look as 
if they had been set down so as to infiifcre as little as pos 5 \JjIe "vitn 
the scene. — I. Burroigiis. 

Interior planets Those planets that are 

with M the orbit of the farth. 

Interlard a discourse with oaths &c. -^zw^ ^zkj ^tesf ^tin 
Mix irrelevant matter with the sol.d part of a discourse. (( )rig , to 
“lard” meat, r. < ., to put strips of fat b< tween layers of lean meat). 

Intermeddle with 

Meddle with officiously ; interpose or interfere with improperly c, 

The practice of Spain has been, by war and by conditions of treaty, to 
intei meddle lettli foreign states —B vc on. 

Intermediate state crep 

The slate or condition of the soul between 
death and the resurrection of the body. 

International law MH mt\ The rules regarding the 

mutual intercourse of nations. 

Interpose between (gtiui) Tirctfi Place between e, g. Obstacles 

apparently insurmountable had been interposed between him and the 
ends on which he was intent. — M \CAur \y. 

Intervene between Come or be between : c. g. The 

Mediterranean mtertenes between Europe and Africa.— W ebstbr. 
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latimaoy with ( ^ WtfUral Familiarity with. 

Zattmate to [Verh] { ▼WCV’8 ) wt*W Sug- 

gest to obscurely, indirectly; or not very plainly ; hint to : 

'Tis Heaven itself that-points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity man. — A ddison. 

latitnate with [ Aijeetive ] { t| 

Closely familiar with ■ e» g» '1 am intimate with Mr. Mitter. 

Ittto the bargain ’arf?I'0 Over and above - besides ; t . He 

heard of Tom and Jonas too, with not a little about himself into the 
bar gain. ^Dicmziis. 

Intolerable to ( Unbearable to ; insutferable to r. g, 

A man who is truly in love with philosophy will often make light of 
sufferings and privation^ which to another would be almost intolerable. 
— Craik, 

Intolerant of ( Not able or willing to endure : m g. 

The powers of the hum^n body being limited, and <?/ ex- 

cesses. — A R13 UTll NO r . 

Intoxioated with ( ^It'StST Inebriated with e. g. 

As with new wine intoxicated both 
They swim in mirth. — M ilton. 

( flic's ) 5fsr’5 h'lated to cntluo a:»m, frenzy, or main 'ss with as 

i^toxicatca with zeal: e. g. (i) He was TytVA joy. ( 2 ) 

Most men’s heads had been intoxicated with imagmatnns of (^ots and 
treasonable practices. — C l srexdon. 

Intrenoh on or upon ^t3R«l ^ Encroach upon : 

e g. In the contest for p)wer, the king Was charged with inlrem hmjy 
on the rights of the nobles, and the nobles were accused of intrenching 
on the prerogatives of the crown — Webster 

Intrigue with \ Form a pbt or scheme 

with: c. g, James II was accused of i ntrtgning with x\\c TtheWions 
Irish, ( ^ Carry on a commerce of 

forbidden love with e g. On his return lago played upon his jealousv, 
and persuaded him that l)e‘>demona inf tug. ted with Cassio. — B rewer. 

Introduoe in ( Tl Tl ^91 Pruduce in ; 

bring to exist in . t.g. (H Wh>jsever introiutes hab«tsz‘ri children, 
dese*'ves the care and attention of their governors —Locke. ( 2 ) All 
the five figures are not always introduced in pictures of the "Holy 
family.” — B rewer. 

Introduod into ( Lead or conduct into • 

usher into : e. g During the troubles of the fifteenth century, a rack 
Yiab introduced into ihQ tower, and was occasionally used under the 

plea of political necessity. — M\ c\ul\y. ( 

•STSfifS W?ll Bring into; bring into practice in - e, g. (i\ 

Vidyasagar many • reforms into the Sanskrit College. ( 2 ^ 
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The instabilit)!% injusticei and confusion iniroducid ihto^ the public 
counsels have* in truth, been the moral diseases under* which popuSae 
governments have everywhere perished.— MADleo^r• 

Introduce to ( ^^tre ittl ) eitntn aRt^ 

Ciratl Personalty or by letter make known to : bring to be acquainted 
with : e. g. (i) We are t»trodvced U people whose proceedings we pan 
trace to no motive. — Macaulay. (2) Let (be introduce my brother tu 

you.— M cMordie. ^ 

Make acquainted with (something not known before) 1 e. f. A new 
world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was tHtroiuced te 
those divine compositions.— T hackeray. 

Introde into ( crPl ) ^ifpr^rctj 4fR<1 wi\ Enter into without right oe 
officiously : e. g. Into that sanctuary they dared to intrude , — Frqudb. 

( C^tU fWtl ) ’Rl Force one’s self into ( a matter that 

does not concern one ) . e, g. He had intruded himself into politics — ' 
FkouDB. 

Intrude on or upon ( cwtH TtPf ) PtfHst *f¥l En- 

croa 6 h**upon : e, g. You should not intrude on the lands of ydu{ 
neighbour. ( Thrust one’s self upon, 

unwelcome or uninvited : g* You should take care how vou dare 
tniyude on the lady at this hour. 

Intruetto (or with! fVg fuWti t? 9 in 

Commit to another with confidence in his fidelity ; as, to intrust sei- 
vants With one’s money, or goods, or to intrust money or goods t» a 
servant XSee under Entrust] e. g, (i) The heads of the English settle- 
ment Approved of Clive’s plan, and ininisted the execution 
himself.— M acaulay. (2) While there he was sent for by the govern- 
ment, his debts were paid, and he was intrusted with an important 
decret mission to the Continent. — T he P. Readers. 

Inundated with { crFf oreni, 

Filled with an overflowing abundance of : e. g. The 
country was once inundated with bills of credit. — W ebster. 

Inure to { Habituate to • accustom to : e* f* Latin 

and Greek are useful, as they inure children to intellectual difficulties. 

p-^YDNEY Smith. ( ^ Serve to the use or 

benefit of . r. g. A gift of land inures to the heirs of the grantee.— 
Webster. 

Inured to ( Habituated to ; accustomed to : r. g. (i| 

mured to frugality, and habits of simple tastes, be rose above the 
temptations of his class to rapine and ^xtortion.-^MBRlTALS. 

(2) The poor, inured to drudgery and distress, 

Act without aim, thinlk UnUSq and feel less.— Cowper. 

Inveigh agaiiuit(«vi^f5FP(^l^rfra«j4rPiffC9i^ «lwW 

«(t^*Rl^t>nfttf’l C<rffill ^ ^ Utter censorious and bitter laoguege 
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against ; egress reproaiih against : e g. He inveighed bitterly ogatnst 
the tyranny of the strangers. — Motley. 

laventioa of the cross A festival m 

the Roman Catholic Church, cblebrated May 3rd, in honour of Jesus 
Christ’s Cross. 

Invest in ( pFgC® ) Lay out in : e. g. He invested all his 

capital in Railway and other joint-stock shares.— Smiles. « 

Inveati with ( Clothe with . dress^with : e. g. 

He invested her with a fine robe. ( ) afiffsf ^ Confer on % 

give ; e^g. His grandfather invested him with a small estate. ( 

^ ?Firt Clothe or bedeck with, as 
With oftice, authority, rank, dignity, and the like ; e.g. (i) He was 
invested with the order of the Garter. — Motley. (2) Arbitrary power 
tends to make a man a bad sovereign, who might possibly have b^n 
a go\>d one, had he been invested with authority circumscribed by laws. 
— ApDisov. 

Invincible ignorance \< 5 l, ^ Ignorance 

beyond the individual’:* control and for which, therefore, he is not res- 
ponsible before God. 

Invisible green ?tn> A very dark shade of green, ap- 

proaching to black, and^ not easily distinguished from it. 

Invisible King God. 

Invisible to ( Incapable of being seen by • impercep- 

^tible by sight to e. g. Though the spirits were invisible to Miranda, 
PfOnpero did not choo‘>e she should hear him holding converse with the 
empty air.— L\mb. [ Against the gram. 

Invita Minerva [iMfin] With difficulty. ^551 vl 

Invite one’s attention Diaw one's attention ; 

ask one to attend to anything. 

Invite to ( T?rl Ask to (an entertainment or visit) : r. g. 

He invited me to a concert in his house.— M cMordie. 

Involve in ( ^ Envelop in : « g. The whole thing 

was involved in mystery.— Mo tlev, ( Over- 
whelm in , embarrass in : ^ ^ (1) I am involved i 9 debt. (2) New- 

man had parried these questions as long as he could, but being at 
length hard Dressed and driven into a corner, had gone so far as to 
admit that Nicholas was involved tn some misfortune which he was not 

at liberty to estplam.-^DiCKSifs. ( 7| Entangle 

in : #. g. In vain did her privy council remonstrate against the impru- 
dence as well as the danger bf involving thi nation in an unnecessary 
war.— R obertson. 

ilvolve with ( cvtsf PFS? ^ ^ Cf«« Mmgle 
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confusedly with : e. g. Take care, lest in dealing out punishment, 

you involve the innocent with the guilty. — McMordie. ( > 

Envelop with : e, g. 

And leave a singed bottom, all involved 
With stench and smoke. — M ilton. 

Ionic accomplishments ^ Gesture and dress. 

Ionic School ( or Ionic Philosopheps)— Thales, Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, Heraclitos, and Anaxagoras, were the earliest of the Greek 
philosophers, and all natives of Ionia. They tried to prove that all 
created things spring fiom one pnnciple. The first thought that it 
was vvater, the third thought it was air.or gas, the fitth*that it was 
atoms, the fourth maintained that it was hre or caloric, >vhile the 
second insisted that the elements of alt things are eternal. 

Iphioles’ oxen 'srftsitsi srf?® Sftii f’F fltt 

What has that got to do with the .subject in hand '' A similar expression 
IS ‘What has that to do with Hecuba ?'* The expression is applied to 
one who is deviating from the subject under discussion and bears a 
resemblance to * Let Ub leturn to our muttons.” 

Ipse dixit [Z. a ifin, he himself said so] A mere asser- 

tion, wholly unsupported. 

Ipso facto {Latin, by the verv fact] TloS ; Absolutely 

the act Itself carries the consequence : e, g, (i) Hy burning the 
Pope’s «bull, l.uther ipso fatt ; denied the Pope's supremacy. 12) Heresy 
carries excommunication ipso facto, 

Ira furor brevis ost [ Latin ] C‘rf^ Anger is a short 

madness. [ (1700-177^1. 

[The] Irish Attious — George Faulkner, — so called by f.ord Chesterfield, 

Irish beauty C 5 ( 3 ir^f*l 8 A woman with two black eyes. 

Irish legs ^ Thick clumsy legs. 

Irish steWs^l^sfiFn A palatable dish of mutton, onions, pota- 

toes, seasoned, and stewed in water mixed with Hour. 

Iron age The era between the death of Charlemagne and 

the close of the (xarloviniad dynasty, so called from its almost cease- 
less wars. [ Also ] ^ filTIsr The age of 

cruelty and hard-heartedness. [his iron will. 

(The) Iron Duke — The Duke of Wellington (i76()-i852), so called from 
Iron enters his soul, or Iron has entered into his soul ( 7 [ 

The bitterest pang of grief touches (or has 
touched) his heart : e, g. True, he wore no fetters, and was treated 
with a grave and statel)' consideration ; but his bonds were not the less 
galling, and the iron had not the less eitiered into his sottL — Sala. 

Iron hand A harsh, severe hand ; 

a tyrannical hand ; great oppre.ssion or tyranny : g. Aurangzeb 
hastened the downfall of the Moghul empire in India by attempting to 
rule the country with an iron hutd. 
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(The) Iron hand in the Telvet glove C¥t^9i Firmness 

of execution in business with sott and polite manners : e. g. All Lord 
Dufferin's successes were won by the bame combination of the iron hand 
in the velvet — Stead. 

Iron heart fk% A cruel heart. 

Iron Horse [ Colloquial ] (mm Railway 

engine : e, g. We can now drive the iron horse from India down the 
valley of the Irrawaddy, and to the very gates of China. — Hallot, 

(The) Iron maiden of Nuremberg — A medux^^val instrument of torture 
used io Germany for “heretics'", parricides, &:c. 

Iron rations I'inned meat ; emergency 

rations (tor soldiers). 

Iron-rule Harsh and stern government. 

Iron will t^\, *^1 ^R5®t Inflexible will • firm determination : 

e. g^ The iron will that had uplield him in all the vicissitudes of war, 
still, in a gracious guise, sustained his lingering hours. — B eecher^ 

Irons in the fire Matters requiring attention. 

Irony of fate l-'rovideni'e bringing about event in a curious 

manner . e g. By an iviiny of fate ^ the Bill lor which he had worked 
so hard, was earned in tiie very ses:>ion, just after he had resigned. — 
Froude. [ less of ; without regard to. 

Irrespective of ( ^ Regard- 

Irritable genus Poets, and authors generally. 

Irritated agaiaat or with (a person), atf by, for, or with (something) 

Provoked or exasperated against 

See. ‘ e. g. (i) I was really irritaUil with him by (or /or> his playing 
fast and loose with me. (J) Tney were so much irritated with the 
contempt with which he treated them, that they complained in print ol 
tneir wrongs. — M acvulay. 

Is Saul among the prophets The expres- 

sion is applied to one who unexpectedly accepts a doctrine which he 
rigorously assailed before. 

Is your father a glazier c:5Wil T> ntPl 

c^tvt'?fT5«^ 

? This is a vulgar expression used to a person who obstructs an- 
other’s view, and means “Do you consider yourself to be so transparent 
as to admit of iny seeing through you ?" 

Islantl of saints— So Ireland was called in the Middle Ages. 

Islands of the blessed [ Mythological ] Islands supposed to lie 

in tlie Westecn Ocean, w'here the favourites of the gods are conveyed 
at death, and dwell in everlasting joy : e, g. 

Soon your footsteps 1 shall follow 

To the islands of the blessed. — Lonofellow. 

Isle of mist— The Isle of Skye, whose high hills are almost always 
shrouded in mist. 
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Issue ftom [ viri] ( SRtfts WI 1 Flow out of .. 

run out from, as from any inclosed place : e. g. From it issued drops of 

forced blood.— Sh^kkspb are. ( Prg ) ifPiCit ?«fl Rush 
out from . e.g. Troops issued from the town, and attacked the be- 
siefifers. — Webster. t(Sf1 Proceed from, as from 

a source : e g. (i) Water issues from spriSgs^— Webster, (2) Light 

issues from the sun.— W ebster. ( iti 

Spring from : e. g. One of the members of the imaginary 
club from which the "Spectator" liruetf.— Brewer. ( fVg ) 

Be produced from, as effect or result ; grow or accrue 
from : e, g. He has a large income from rents issuing from his lands. 

Issue to [Noun] ( CVtg fVg? 1 Big Ultimate result or effect of • conse- 
quence to : e. g. There is greater or less probability of a happy issue to 
a tedious war according to the righteousness or iniquity of the cause 
for which it was commenced. — Smalrioge. 

It eppesTE tf^ceifc, Cltl gl It seems • as far as appears to any 

one. ["It" is here impersonal]. 

It oauuot be helped 'Utl Btn There is no remedy for it • e. g. 
•Run for a doctor as fast as you can.’ — 'But, sir. the rain is coining 
down in torrents.’ — '‘/t csnnot be helped, you must go at once." — 
McMordie. [ consequence. 

It does not matter ( or signify ) fVs 'gtcg iti g1 It is of no 

It is a gone oase (or goose) with (one» [ Slang ] tqc^irci (cgi) 

— ^titCH ^H1 gl^ (One) is ruined beyond hope of recovery : 

e. g. (i) When officers are once determined to ride a man down, tt is a 
gone case with him — Dana (2) He took the contract for beef with the 
troops; and he fell astern, so I guess tV's a gone goose with him.— • 
HalibuRton. [ that. 

It is a pity tiiat fggl eg It is indeed a matter of great regret 

It is all one cggg^g^^gl, gt^ It makes no differ- 

ence { it is quite immaterial e. g. It is all one whether he comes to 
me or I go to him. 

It is all over (or up) with one vtgtie «PPl VF\ ; vtgtie gg^ 

ltC5 ; evg gtll Ptltcg One is undone ; one is lost ; one is dead : e. g. 
(i) He swooned a second time, and we were afraid it was all over 

with Am.— W arren. (2) But it's all up with his chance, I think.— 
Thackeray, 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good iColloquial proverb] cstg 

ftgg^ gvegg *lw ^fglflfgv geg There is nothing in this world that is 
prejudicial to the interests of every one concerned, — what is harmful 
to one is beneficial to another : e. g. This very sensible view of the 
matter reassured Brian, who thought to himself, “It's an ill-wind that 
iloms nobody good ; perhaps when she is Mrs. Dubbin, she won’t want 
to sing in the choir any more."— Goon Words. 
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It is better to do well thAn to say well [Pr9v«fi] ^ Wltictm 

yicsr em ^ W3PF 'em i 

It is given to one >11^ One is permitted or destined t e. g. 

It is given to me once again to behold my friend.— R owe. 

It is hard to sit at Rome and strive with the Voi 9 B[Proverb\ 

’ice yfiiiii arce ^ efi I 

It is hard to wive and thrive both in a year [ Proverb ] e 

•wen ’F’Rt -i|V3T 4T »WW VC5 sfl I 

It is ill healing an old sore [Proverb] ^ ffn I 

It is in one’s self that one is thus and thus iitiicini ete VI 

V«al we? ’SWV Snv vfvcscs a man's success 

or failure in life may be said to be his own making, as they depend 
solely on his own free will. 

It is meat and drink to me ??l wWv ^isafewf ; vtfir® v^t is 
something almost essential to my well being or happiness ; something 
very much to be desired : e. g. It is meat and drink to me to see 
a clown. — S hakespeare. 

It is neither here nor there atVtPre vt? owtcve Vt?, cvWe vt? It is 
neither in this place nor in that, neither in one place nor in another. 

[ Hence ] fvw, It is to no purpose, quite immaterial or 

irrelevant, nonsense. 

It is never too late to learn [Proverb] fvfwtv vtv ’FW? ifS Vi i 
It is never too late to mend [Proverb] cvt*nit?vtv W ?il Vi I 

It is no go ?51 ^tvl VI VV1 Vts VI It is not workable. 

It is no secret what is known to three [Proverb] vt?l 1^ VtV 

^?1 VWt 'Vaivtv Vtfvcv Vi I 

It is no use crying over spilt milk [ ColloquicU Proverb ] vrtif 

CVtRl Vt? : CVtFVl VtfU’ It is quite useless to express regrets for 

what has already been done and cannot be undone. 

It is not for ( one ) VMVe vcv It is not proper for one ; it is 

not within one's scope : e, g. Where the owner of the house will be 
bountiful, it is not for the steward to be niggardly.— Bishop Hall. 

It is not the gay coat makes the gentleman [ Proverb ] <saf vfVESV 
VfilVtV vfiiceit VBJf CV ie V5 Vi I 

It is not the hood that makes the monk [Proverb] vt? vtf^lcv? WTl^ 

Vt VI ; W VI We must not be deceived by appear* 

ances, or take for granted that things and persons are what they seem 
to be: e.g 

They should be good men • their affairs righteous ; 

But alt hoods make not moH^r.— SHAKESPaARS. 

It is odds ^ WVii* It is probable ; it is more likely than the contrary : 

e. g. It is odds that next year he will be tempted to gain something 
unlawfully.— Bishop Taylor. 
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It is said (or They say) ^ tI It Is commonl3r 

reported • it is rumoured : e. g* It is said truly» that the best men 
otherwise are not always the best in regard to society,— H ooker* 

It is ten to one ^ With ten chances for and one against 4 most 

probably : e. g. If the Governor fails to give them satisfaction, it ts 
ten to one but they will revolt.— Defue. 

It is time ( It is the right or proper 

time ( to do anything ) : e, g, ^i) It is tune to lay our nuts aside.— 
Brewer, (a) It is time to speak out. for, sir, you are about to ap- 
pear before a judge who is no respecter of persons. — M acaulay, 

It matters little ( or not ) ^ It is of 

little or no importance : e.g. (i) It matters little though he be slow, 
if he but be diligent. — Smiles. (2) It matters not that these charges 
are wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible — K aye 
It may be all fun to you, but it is death to the frogs [ Proverb ] 

3T5(^SlH I 

It never rains, but it pours srtsit® fkcS ^il, «(tTl 

*rtrv, ^ Whenever it comes, it comes in abun- 

dance : e. g^ It is a common saying that soirovvs never come alone — 

. that it never rains, but it pours.-^VI \rren, [c/. Misfortune never 
comes single ]. 

It seems ’ifenitt ^rvcsill ; cejttv ^ It has the 

appearance ot truth or fact : it is understood as true ; it is said. 

It stands to reason It is quite rational • c. g. She fol- 

lowed in a glass-coach which, it ^tantfs to reison, must have been in 
shameful repair, nr it never could have broken down two streets from 
the house. — Dickens. 

It takes a long spoon to eat ( or sup ) with the devil [ Colloquial 
proverb ] If you form a league 

with the devil, >ou must keep yourself wide awake, or the wily devil 
will appropriate to himself the lion’s share of the profits and leave 
nothing for you eg. He must have a long spoon that must eat 
With the Shakespeare 

It was long before ( or ere ) It was after the lapse of a 

long time that . e, g. She had swooned away, and it was long btfore 
she came to her senses again. 

It was not long before In a short time : g. 1 had 

conceived a very erroneous notion of his character, but it was not long 
before I was disabused c* mv error, 

Italian Architecture — The Roman architecture revived in the 15th cen- 
tury, and in vogue during that and the next tvvo centuries. It is divided 
into three Schools— the Florentine, the Roman, and the Venetian, 

(The) Italian of Asia— The Peisian language,— so called for its harmony 
and adaptation to verse and the lighter class of music. 

Italian School of Philosophy — The Pythagorean, — so called because 
Pythagoras taught in Italy, 
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ItohiDg ears A longing desire to hear news or some novelty* 

Itching of the eye If the right eye itches, it betokens pleasure 

at hand ; if the left eye, it betokens grief. 

Itching of the lips An 

indication that you are about to give or receive a kiss. 

Itching of the thumb According to Shakespeare, it 

betokens the approach of eviL 

Itching of the nose 

( ^orc»r cwf ^5t ^15 ) it is 

reckoned as a sign that one will see a stranger : g. We shall ha* 

guests lo-day— my nose itcheih so —Decker. 

Itching palm fel ct[ 

C^esfl ) A hand ready to receive bribes. tThe 

old superstition is that if your palm itches you are going to receive 
money ] : e 

Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching pal m.^Sii\KESFi&\RZ. 

Ithuriers spear ^PtSRfC^cT 

The lance-hke weapon of the angel 

Ithurlel, by a >light touch of which he exposed deceits and falsehoods : 

g. Miracles, the mainstay of popular religion, are touched by 
/thungl\ i>f>car ; they are beginning to dissolve. — M. Arxold. 

How Ithuriel did that has been described by Milton in the following 
lines * — 

“Him [ Satan ] thus intent IthurUl with his spear 
Touched lightly : for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of Celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness.*' 

Ivan, Ivanovitch A general name for a Russian. 

Ivory gate The passage for false dreams. [‘‘There are twm 

gates — one ivory, the other horn. The dreams which pass through 
the ivorv gate are false, those which come through the horn gate are 
true. The 'ivory gate and golden* is the passage to the realm of the 
Fairy Land*' ]. 

Ixionio wheel €Rt»f fsiPrf nWr^ 

CT JPH PCS' C5r«^rl ( in the Greek 

mythology ), the ever-revolving fiery wheel in hell, to which Ixion, a 
king of the Lapith.ne, was bound hand and foot, in punishment for his 
presumption in making love to Juno, whom he attempted to emb race, 
but found his arms filled with a cloud. [Hence, figuratively^ ^TrttTtC^ 

^ Canipfrt^ ^ The prison tread-mill : e. g Defend- 

ant's brothers tread the Ixionic wheel for the same offence.-— 
Thackeray. 
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J. 

J. J. More than one judge e. g. Pnnsep and Mookerjee 

j.y. 

Jack Adams fsic^«f A fool. 

Jaok-a-dandy Brandy [ Slang '\ C5t^ A term of 

endearment of a smart, bright little fellow *.g. 

“Smart she is, and handy, O ' 

Sweet as sugar-candy, O ' 

And I’m her Jaci-a-dandy, O 

Jaok-s-dreains crW c®lt^ A stupid fellow of inaction. 
Jaok*a-laiitern ^rtcsral Will-o’-the-wisp. 

Jaok-a-Lent C^tt’Ttsi A puppet ; a sheepish booby or silly 

fellow e g You lit’le Jack a-Lent, have you been true to us ’ — 
Shakespeare. 

Jack among the maids (PICT csit^ A favourite with the 

ladies j a ladies’ man 

Jack and Jill ^5^ « A young man and a young woman. 
Jaok-at^-pinoh ^ One called 

upon to take the place of another in an emergency. 

An itinerant parson who conducts an occasional service for a fee. 

Jaok-at«ll-trade8 or Jaok-of-all-trades »i^9f fVg fVg 

VtCE '9 y ftc g *ltOf A person who can turn his hand to any kind of busi- 
hesa [ cf. »Jaok of-all trades, master of none” J 
Jaok boot cn ^ ^ Boots reaching above the knee. 

Jaok Brag CT>R 'fCSf A vulgar, pretentious braggart, who 

gets into aristocratic society, where his vulgarity stands out in strong 
%lief, . doors. 

Jatfk (or John) Drum’s entertainment—Tuming an unwelcome guest 
Jaok Proat i| fipi Frost personified as a mischievous person e. g. I only 
expect the blankets to keep out Jack Frost — Mxss Braddon. 

Jaok Homer 

g l fip i The celebrated personage in the literature of the nur- 

sery, —a little boy who pulled plums out of the Christmas pie e, g. 
Wo shall not do Mr. Edmund Quincey the wrong of picking out 
in advance all the plums in his volume •• “But here and there is a 
passage where we cannot refrain, for there is a smack of Jack Homtr 
uiall of us, and a reviewer were nothing without it — Loweli.. 

A Somersetshire tradition says that the plums which Jack Horner 
rjc fcfd out from the Christmas pie allude to the title deeds of the abbey 
fMUteat Wells which were sent to Henry VUI in a pastry, and abs- 
‘ traeted on die way oy the messenger, a certain Jack Horner. The 
ioOowiiif lines are trom HaUiwell's Nurjery Rhymes of England 
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•‘Little ^ack Hormr sat in a corner, 

Bating a Christmas pie 

He put in his thumb, and he pulled out a plum, 

And said, 'What a good boy am I !’ " 

Jactin-a^box CttCSTGf? A child's toy, consisting of a box, 

out of which, when the lid is raised, a figure springs. 

Jaok-in*offi 06 A conceited and impertinent official ; 

e. I hate a yack-in-office* — Welcott. 

Jack Ketch A public executioner or hangman; e. g. Jos, who 
would no more have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley’s father, of 
the Board of Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for orders, than that 
he was J^ack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn.— Thackeray. 

Jack- man A soldier armed with a jack or coat of mail. 

A retainer 

Jack-of-all-trades— See Jaok-at all- trades. 

Jack of both aides ^ ) One who 

tries to favour two antagonistic parties*, either from fear or for profit. 

Jack of Dover cvT^ oTrtI 

A bottle of wine made up of remnants of opened bottles, [It is custom- 
ary to pour the refuse into a bottle, cork it up, and sell it as a fresh 
bottle. This is called Dovering, a corruption of *do-over\ because 
the cork is done over with wax or resin. — Brbwer ] : g*. Many a 

J^aci of Dover hast thou sold.— Chaucer. 

Jaok-out-of doora '^jfV A houseless person, 

Jsok'OUt'Of office Ot One who 

has been in office and is turned out. 

Jack-pudding A buffoon ; a mountebank. 

Jack Sprat A diminutive fellow : e. g. 

**Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean ; 

And so it was, between them both. 

They licked the platter clean." 

Jack- tar [ Colloquial ] A sailor ; e, g» 

The pigeon toed step, and the rollicking motion, 

Bespoke them two genuine sons of the ocean, 

And showed in a moment their real characters, 

( The accent so placed on this word by our tars ).— Barham. 

Jack-o’ lantern, or Jack-with-a-lantern An ignis-fatuus ; 

a meteor that appears in low, moist lands : e* g [ Newspaper 
speculations ] supplying so many more Jack^o' lanterns to the future 
historian.— Lowell. 

Jack o’ the bowl — The brownie or house spirit of Switzerland. 

Jack’s bean-atalk ^ 

The beaiMtalk, in the nursery legeAd, 
which grew so rapidly in one night that in the morning its top reached 
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the heavens : e, The affection of young ladies is of as rapid groarth 
as yacVs bean-stalks — Thackeray. 

Jack up one’s job Abandon or throw up the service* 

(Probably a corruption of chuck up). 

Jack will never be a gentleman 

^(tCl dlOf 5d A mere parvenu will never be Vice a well-bred gentleman. 

Jaoob’a stone — ^The Coronation stone, on which Jacob’s head rested 
when he had the vision of the angels. — Biblb. 

Jactitation of marriage A giving out or boasting 

by a party that he or she is married to another, whereby a common 
reputation of their matrimony may ensue. 

Jail-bird OSfSl c»rt^ A prisoner ; a notorious offender 

who has been frequently in jail. 

Jail^ delivery Release of prisoners from jail, 

either legally or bv violence 

Japheth’a atone — Noah is saicT to have given Japheth a stone which had 
the power of bringing down rain from heaven at will. It was for a long 
time preserved by the Mogals. 

Jar on or upon ( VWve Pivfe ) Be disagreeable to r. g. 

It jarred upon her to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lie s in 
reply to so much confidence and simplicity. — Thackeray. ( CVtH 

PlTlir ) Interfere with • e. g. Too much gaiety or laughter 

would jar upon their almost sacred quiet. 

Jar on ( or upon ) one’s ears VtCH Sound harsh or dis- 

cordant to one’s ears • e. g His laugh jarr on one's ears after seven 
score years. — Thackeray. 

(A) Jamdyoe suit An interminable law-suit. 

Jaundiced eye fcv opr ?'8ior r ort^ 

Offifra ^ A prejudiced eye. [ Whoever is affected with jaundice 
sees everything yellow. So a person who is prejudiced against anybody 
is sure to find fault with everything concerning him. Hence, a man is 
said to look at things with a jaundiced eye when he is determined t ) 
see only faults ] : r. g*. 

All seems infected that the infected spy. 

As all seems yellow to jaundiced eye^ — Pope. 

Jaws of death ^ Death’s door ; the point of death. 

(A) Jay A foolish young man who squanders his money. 

CTOtFtft ; A frivolous person • a wanton. 

Jeer at ( VWW ) ^ ^ ^ Utter severe, sarcastic reflec- 
tions against • deride at • sneer at. [ ling. 

Jammy Jesaamy ^(itw A jack-a-dandy. a lady’s fond- 

Jaremy Didlar ct c^rtv ^ ^ An adept at raising 

money on false pretences. 

Jerry-built [ Colloquial J fWl ) Built 
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hastily and cheaply of bad materials $«— said of houses. [Jmry- 
buildert Jerry-work convey the same idea ] : e. g» Two lumps fall 
from the roof of the jefty^huilt palace ; then the curse begins work* — 
English Newspaper. 

Jerry ehop, or Tom-and Jerry shop A low dram-shop. 

Jerry sneak b|1 A hen* pecked husband, i.e , one governed by his wife. 

Jest at ( OFl^ ^ fron ^ Talk jokingly of ; 

^o\i should not jest at religious ceremonies. 

Jest book A book containing a collection of 

jests, jokes, and amusing anecdotes • a Joe Miller* 

Jest with an ass, and he will flap you in the (hoe with his tail 

[Pfoveri^ ^ ^ 

r 

Jesting lies bring serious sorrows [Proverb] 

^ 1 

Jew’s eye [Colloquial] W Something of high value from 

the custom of torturing Jews for money : e g It's the nerves, boy, 
the nerves , and a drop of the real stuff is worth a Jew's eye for 

steadying a man after a night at it, as the saying is. — H. Caine. 
Jew’s ftenkinoense Gum styrax, or benzoin. 

(The) Jew’s tree— The Eucalyptus, so called by the Arabs of Palestine 
into which country it was introduced by modern Jevrish settlers. 

Job lot A lot of miscellaneous goods to be 

sold, a bargain. 

Job’s oomfort 5t»T »n 

W Pretended comfort • expression of sympathy which go 

rather to increase the afflictions of the sufferer than to diminish them 
(See below] * e, g Did ever a young fellow go to the dogs, but some 
old woman of either sex found her way to the very ear that ought not 
to be comforted with Job's comfort, and whisper “Aw, dear “Aw, 
dear !“ and “Lawk*a-day and “I’m the last to bring bad newses, as 
the saying is ” — H. Caine. 

Job’s comforter ism 

^ Wes 5t^ BTl One who pretends to 

comfort, but in reality does not comfort at all ; [ TJie allusion is to the 
story of the Patriarch Job whose pretended friend tried to comfort him 
by saying that his sufferings must have been the result of his sins. Vide 
the Bible] : e, g^ “I told you so,” “I told you so,” is often the croak of 
a Job's comforter, — Trollope. 

Job’s news Bad news : e, g^ From home there can nothing come 

but Job's Carlyle. 

Job’s post VPItWni Bearer of Nid news : e. g. This Joh^s post from 
Dumouriez reached the National Convention.— Carlyle. 

Job’s pound Prison. 
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joo Miller A jest book ;— 

from Joseph Miller, a comic actor, whose name was attached, after his 
deaths to a popular jest book published in 1739* \Colloqiiial\ 

A stale jest • a worn-out joke : g> (i) It is an old Jot 
Miller in whist circles, that there are only two reasons that can justify 
you in not returning trumps to your parttjier*5 lead ; t. e, first, sudden 
illness : secondly^ having none,— Pole. (2 )’Not so these officers, how- 
ever • they tell each other the stalest and wickedest Jot Milltrs, — 
Thackeray. 

Jog along ufStCS Continue moving on at a slow pace. 

Jog away or off pfSnJi Go away at a slow pace : e. g. Ji) 

He cared very little for her threats, and /ogg/rf awiy whistling to the 
theatre. (2) You may see herds of cattle off to the meadow 

in the morning. 

Jog on Ffirr® Move onwards slowly, leisurely, or mono- 

tonously : e. g {i) Jog on^ jog on^ the footpath way.— Shakespeare, 
(2) Thus they/c^g still tricking, never thriving. — Dryden. 

(3) So hung his destinv, never to rot. 

While he might still jog on and keep his trot. — M ilton. 

Jog one’s memory or elbow c?eirl, cw? 

c^r<f ?e?c9t c^t ’sra®! ^^^1 

Shake or stir up one’s memory, /, r., remind him of something ap- 
parently forgotten. 

Jog trot A slow but regular pace- 

[ Hence ] A routine habit or method 

(To) John Audley a performance To curtail a play, 

with a view to send away the audience and begin again with a fresh 
house. [The allusion is to one John Audley, a showman and actor, who 
taught his ticket-collector, when he had sold a sufficient number of 
tickets, to cry out to the actors "is John Audley here This being a 
signal to them to finish the play and begin with a fresh audience ]. 

John Bull ^ The national nickname for an 

Englishman, represented as a bluff, kind-hearted, bull-headed^ farmer. 
[The character is from Dr* Arbuthnot’s satirical work "History of 
Europe.** In the satire the Frenchman is termed ''Lewis Baboon/' the 
Dutchman "Nicholas Frog," &c.] ^ [ tion as a whole. 

John Chinaman — Either a Chinaman individually, or the Chinese na- 

John OoUins A drink consisting of gin, sodawater &c. 

John Company [ An old 

and familiar name for the Honourable East India Company* 

John Doe and Biohard Boe [Law] 

^ 'S names formerly given to 

the fictitious plaintiff and defendant in an action of ejectment : t 
Instead, therefore, of Jones and Smith fighting out the matter in their 
own proper names, the lawyers 'set up a couple of puppets, called John 
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Doe and Richard Roe, who fall upon each other in a very quaint 
fashion, after the manner of Punch and Judy* — W arren, 

Johnin the wad^qtc^nil Will-o’-the-wiso. 

John o* Nokes and Johno* Styles ^ Common 

rustics : e, g, John o' Nokes and John o* Styles were now more con- 
sidered than I was. — S ala. 

John Tamson’s man hal A hen-pecked husband. 

OPttR ’Ttf One ordered about here and there. 

John-a-dreams A stupid dreamy fellow, 

always in a brown-study and half asleep* 

Johnny Orapaud [Pr. kra-po] A jocose designa- 

tion of a Frenchman, or of the French people collectively. 

Johnny newoome A new-born child. [the attack. 

Join battle ^ ^^1 Engage in battle rmeet 

Join hands Unite • act in conjunction : e, g. 

When merit joins hands with perseverance, success is certain.—* 
Smiles. 

Join in ( Unite with others in : (i) He was 

willing to join in an insurrection, but recoiled from the thought of an 
assassination. — M acvulay. ( 2 ) The ] istling chiefs rude counter 
yofw.— G lanvillk. 

Join in with ( 0^!I| Unite with • take part with : e. g. 

He refuses to join in with us and prefers to act independently. — 
McMordie. 

Join issue Take opposite sides in a matter rn 

controversy, — one party taking up the affirmative and the other the 
negative : e. g. The two friends went on discussing harmoniously for 
some time, but when they came to the widow marriage question they 
at once joined issue. 

Join issue with ( Take a 

view quite opposite to another's ( view ) : e. g. On this point he 
begged to join issue with the defence counsel. 

Join issues fwi WS\ Put down points of law or fact 

for determination by a law-court : e, g. Plaintiffs joined issues and 
the trial was set down for the next assizes. — R eads. 

Join on to ( ^ Unite to ; combinp 

with : e, g. It was the great object of the Leaeue to set free these cities 
and to join them on to its own body. — F reeman. 

Join one’s standard ▼Wie jwc^ ^ii1, ▼Wfs 

▼file® Join one’s forces with a view to fight for him : e. g. 
Five thousand sturdy Mahrattas soon joined Sivnjt's standard. 

Join the majority ^itetrl Die : «. g. General Ward, who com< 
manded the "Disciplined Chinese Field Force,” had just jaintd the 
ma/ori/y.— E nglish NEWsPAraR. 

Jointo(C¥t^f%Il)*lft«*rtlSi^»lftrtiP5¥ff Unite toj combine vnth:. 
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j?** These idvantacfes ioined to a bright prospect in the future, 
make the situation really desirable. 

Join with CTW C'f'QUl Be associated with . unite with • e, g. 

7om ivith me to forbid him her resort. — S hakespeare. 

Joint stock '^tock held in company. 

Joint-stock bank ^ A bank the 

capital of which is siibs/^ribed by a large number of shareholders. 

Joint-stock company A trading company • e, g. The farm, 

with all Its mills, machinei^, warehouses, and stock in-trade, was 
converted into a jnmt-'^fock comp'iny. — Smiles 

Jolly-boat — A small boat usually hoisted at the stern of a ship. 

f A) Jolly dog ■5(t^CW C5lt^ V iovial fellow. 

J<>lly god cy^'Sl Bacchus, the Greek god of wine. 

Jolly good [Colloijui ./] Very good. 

Jolly green ^Colloquial] ^ Very simple. 

Jolly Roger \ black flag with white skulls and 

rro>sbones form^M Iv used bv pirit^s r. />. **Mr. Kentish, if that be 
your name,*’ slid f, "are you ashamed of your own colours '’** **Yoiir 
lad>ship rokirs to the 7n Iv Roger he inquired with perfect gravity, 
and immediately went into peals of laughter. — SrnvEVSON'. 

Jonah’s gourd or =<rf5 ^ ’itfr Any- 

thing that grows very rapidly in a single night and withers equally 
rapidly. [ of distinction. 

Jonathan wild A highwayman or other criminal 

Jo88 houEe ^ A Chinese temple or house for 

the Chinese mode of worship. 

Joss atiok A reed covered with a paste made of the 

dust of odoriferous woods, burned by the Chinese before an idol. 

Jot down Set down : make a memoran- 

dum of, 

Joy in or at Gladness or delight on account of. 

Judas hole fer A peep-hole or secret opening 

for spring. 

Judas kiss An act of treachery. [ The allusion Is to 

the apostle Jii as, who betrayed his master with a kiss. — Brewer ]. 

Judas- coloured ^ Fiery-red. 

Judge about—See Judge of 

Judge advocate ^ One who 

manages the prosecution in courts-martial. 

Judge by ( fvg ^ Determine by : <?. g. H 

w judge of the English by this rule, there is not a poorer nation under 
the sun. — G oldsmith 

Judge by appearances 
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^ Form an opinion by the exterior : e. g. There is no Judging by 
appearances as a general rule. — H azlitt. 

Judge for one’s self ftcar tiittf c?tl1 Form an opinion by one's 

self ' gm I hold out no promise and leave you to judge for yourself, 
— Dickens. 

J udge from ( fVj OTf^?l 1 ) Piblfl Form an opinion by . e, g. To 

/«</§•# /row your physiognomy you are now well stricken in years — 
Irving. 

Judge of or about Form an opinion 

ol ; ea ga (1) Meanwhile those thinsjs in which you really excel pjo for 
nothing, because they cannot judge of them.— Hazli rr. (2) It 
well to be thoroughly impressed with a sense of the (litficult\ of 
judging about others — Helps. 13) She is wise, if I can judgepfhtT,-- 
Shakespkare. 

Judge of nothing at first sight [ Proverb ] 

1 [ cf. There is no judging by appoaranoes 1, 

Judge's black cap 

The black cap I now a three-cornered piece oi 
silk ) put on by the judge when he cundemns to djath, in bign of 
mourning. 

Judgment by default ^ Judgment ',pvtn against a 

Person because he iailsto plead or to make an appearance in court. 

J imgment cap— See Black cap. 

Judgment day ) 

last day when hnal judgment 
will be pronounced on the subjects of God’s moral government. 

Judicious in ( ^ Discreet in . e. ga He ib 

nictly judicious in his choice. 

Julian calendar — The calendar as adjusted by Julius C.vsar, m which 
the year was made to consist of 3^5 days, 6 hours, instead of 365 da>s. 

Julian epoch — Tue epoch ot the commencement of the Julian calendar, 
or 46 B. C. 

Jump a claim [ United states and Austrilia ] 

Knter upon and take possession 
ut land to which anothci has acquired a claim by prior mtry and 
occupation : c. g. To gain possession of this old vyood and iron, and 
get a right to the water, Rufe proposed, if 1 had ndbbjections. to jump 
the Stevenson. 

Jump at ( Spring forward to seize 

eagerly : e. g. To his surprise, Susan did not jump at this remunera- 
tion, — Reade. 

Jump from the frying pan into the fire 

^ Extricate one’s self from an evil by falling into a worse one. 

Jump one's bail [ United States. SUng ] 

Abscond while at liberty under bail bonds. 
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Jump ©▼« WS\, ^ s ^ CWHI, Disregard ; omit : t. g. 
In examining this paper you have jumped over several inaccuracies. 

Jump the besom erfsmfif® ^ Go through an irregular 

form of marriage, in which both the bride and bridegroom jump over 
a broomstick. [ See below ]. 

Jnmp ( or Jump over ) the broomstlok [ Vulgar ] 

*1^ Make an irregular marriage : [ See above ] : e.g. (i) 
The other gipsy man is no other than Joe Smith, who jumped the 
broomstick with the lovely Princess Cinnaminta. — Blackmore. (2I A 
Romish wedding is surely better than jumping over the broomitick — 

Jump to s oonolusion rrf5fc»rt *rtitcait5STl 

^ f im t nnt Draw an inference hurriedly or from insufficient premises : 
e g. If the public did not know enough of the ways of the executive, 
they would possibly jump to the conclusion, on perusing the report 
of such a proceeding, that Babu R. must be a hardened criminal. 

Jump with Fit or unite with ( like a graft ) . e.g. Good advice 

is easily followed when \t jumps vcith our own inclinations. — Scoxr. 

Junk shop f’lf’f*! arc^jn ort^Pl a shop where old cordage, and ships* 
tackle, old iron, old bottles, old paper. &c,, are kept for sale. 

Junoniau bird The peacock, dedicated to the goddess-queen Juno. 

Jupiter Scapin cgcvjtfj^ A nickname of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Jupiter tonans ( *. e., the thundering Jupiter ) 

A complimentary nick-name given to the London Times in the days 
of its greatness, ( i. e., about the middle of the 19th century ). 

Juridical days 'srfw’rtsf Days in court on 

which the law is administered ; days on which courts can lawfully sit. 

Jury leg *t 1 A wooden leg e.g. 1 made a jury leg xhax he 

shambles about with as well as ever he did. — Scorr. 

Jury mast ^*1 A temporary mast in 

place of one that has been carried away or broken. 

Jury rudder A rudder constructed for temporary use. 

Jus civile \Latin'\ Of'OTtfsi Civil law. 

Jus divinum [Latini Divine law. 

Jus gentium [Latin\ <4^!^ VI Inter national law. 

Jus mariti [Latin\ ^«(cg ^ The right of the husband to his wife’s 

property. 

JuBt as opr Exactly or precisely as : e. g. He would bully them and 
knock them aboutyW/ as his master did to him. — K ingslet. 

gtB Precisely at the moment when : e. g. Here he arrived just as 
the abbess retired into the convent. — Lamb. 

Just as ths twig is bent* the tree is intdined vtS[V V l *l f Vl c*i opR 
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^ The character of the man is determined 
by the training he receives in childhood. 

Just as wall All the same ; so much the better : e, g. 

I have got to learn this piece by heart, but some of the words are so 
difficult that they would not stick to my memory ; so I may Just as well 
give up the attempt. 

Just in time ^ Exactly at the right mo- 

ment ■ e. g. I was j ust in time to catch the train. 

Just now ijtai A moment ago : e. g. Where have you been just 

now ? Now-a-days : e»g. I am rather hard up 

just now, — G. Eliot. 

Just the same tSr <iie^ ^ e<l1 Precisely the same thing : e, S- It 
would have been^ws^ the same if she had been ever so old.— D ickens. 

Just the thing Exactly what is required, desired, 

or wanted. * ^ 

Justice of the peace cst^ A magistrate of a lower rank. 

Justices* justice A term sarcastically applied to the kind 

of justice sometimes administered by the unpaid and amateur magis- 
tracy of England. 

Justified in ( Warranted by justice in : e, g. 
They were more than justified in braving every extremity in behalf of 
their independence of Persian and Macedonian alike.-* Freeman. 

K. 

Ea me, ka thee ^ uittw 

'8t®l Do me a good turn and I will do you another : e. g, 
Ka me Ka thee, is a proverb all over the world. — Scott. 

Kafflr market — The stock Exchange names for shares in S. African 
mines, and for the market in which they are dealt. 

Eail yard ^ ^tlf^ A kitchen garden. 

Eebla*Noma ^ The pocket compass carried by 

Mussulmans to direct them which way to turn when praying. 

£6487*8 teute This world. [ Kedar was Arabia Oeserta, and the 

phrase "Kedar’s tents” means houses in the v^derness of this 
world ] : e. g 

Ah me ! ah me { that I 

In Kedof's tents here stay ; 

No place like that on high ; 

Lord, thither guide my way. — Crossman. 

Seel-hauling or haliug er«l^ csrtcvi ^ a long, troublesome 
and vexatious examination or repetition of annoyances from one in 
, authority. [From the former Dutch practice of dragging delinquents 
1^ a rope under the keel of a ship ]. 
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K»BB. of a job [ Colloquial ] ’TtCSHl Eager for work. 

Keep a calm sough *(^¥1 Keep quiet. 

Keep a corner cst^ ^ Reserve a place. 

Sleep agoing Continue going ; maintain in operation. 

Keep a good house e Keep up a plentifulljr 

supplied table. 

Keep a good table fir9l5 Have an 

abundant supply of rich food on one’s table at dinner and other meals: 
e, g. He always keeps, a good table in his house. 

Keep a guMd on sfW? HW Watch. ^^^*5 w 

Keep in check ; restrain , control e, if. * And you, sirs/' added he, 
addressing the wooers, **kecp a guard on your iianJs and your tongues.” 
— Havell. 

Keep a holiday Observe a div of rest abstain 

from regular work on a festival day e.g. He never failed to keep a 
holiday* 

Keep a jealous eye on Cf^ Watch suspiciously. 

Keep a promise Tin Act up to a word given e, g. Vou 

should always try to keep your promise. 

Keep a secret CTI^ T^l «£rTt»t ^1 Tfiliil Not to disclose 

a secret . e. g 13ut never did they fail to keep his secrets, and t ) watch 
over his iinere'*ts with gentlemaii-iike and soldier-like fidelity, — 
M VCAULAY. 

Keep a sharp look oat for^lp Cff^l Watch carefully for. 

Keep a stiff upper lip— Same as Carry a stiff* upper lip. 

Keep a term Give the regular 

attendance <^ufing a period of study. 

Keep a vigil T^1 Spend the night in festivities. 

Keep a w^^tell Guard < . g. He always keeps a wztcL 

on your movements 

Keep abreast of or with ( ctR fTp ) =1, 

vf^l Advance equilly with ; e. g. He yet found abundance of time to 
keep abreast of slU that was passing in the world. — A^HEXAKU^^. 

Keep alive ^ Keep in a state of activity : c. g 

By hia fondness tor worthlc'iS minions, bv the sanction, which he 
gave to their tyranny and rapacity, he fvt discontent constantly alive, 
— Macaulay. 

Kdsp aloof from {C^\^ fT|?l ?1 fsfT? ) TtTl Remain 

at a distance irom : e^g. He was aristocratical in his notions, keeping 
ilooffrom the ordinary run of pensioners. — I rving. 

Keep an act rwtR^f^-ir Hold an academical diy 

putation. 

Keep aa eye on ( ^ ^it^l Watch : e g> 

It is' time for tl«ee to return and keep an eye on thy goods, lest thou bt 
stripped of all in thy absence. — Havell. 
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Observe 

closdy ; watch : e. g. Whilst they were eating it, leaving Mouti to 
keep M eye to them, he went some way off and sat down on a big ant- 
heap to think,— Haggard. 

KobP ajMrt llKI Keepseparated from each other : e.g. There 

were diversities of faith, but long contact had rubbed off the singulari- 
ties which kept them apart,— K ayk- 

Keep at ( ^Ftwr ) W1 Stick to • continue doing : e. g. If yoa 
keep at your work, you will be able to finish it in a very short time. 

Keep at a distanoe ^ ^ HtwS Remain at a distance : e. g. He 
kept at a distance from the contending parties. 

Keep at arm’s leogtb Hold (one) at a distanoe of an 

arm. ( Hence, figuratively ) rtftce H ^KW ▼ftw Hi Cf«| 

Not to allow to come near, or to be too familiar : e.g. If you^^nd 
It impossible to avoid a bad man altogether, you must try your best to 
keep him at arm's length. 

Keep at bay fn^FCS ofprra Hi ^flce Hi OfSHl Prevent from closing 

in or attacking : t. g. The most terrible evils are just kept at bay by 
incessant efforts. — I. Taylor. 

Keep at the top of one’s sp^ HHtHTHJ Hi HFrtH Go, or 

cause to go, as fast as is possiblefor one to e. g (i) As the pursuers 
were gaining upon us, we had to keep at the top of our speed. ( 2 ) This 
made him despise the fatigue of keeping them at the top of their speed 
fur days together. — Smiles. 

Keep away HW ; TfH HW Remain absent or at a distance. 

Keep back HN1 ; CHHH Hnil Reserve ; withhold : e. g. I will keep 

nothing back from you.— Bible. HW, ^apTH Hi HGH Remain 

back ; not to advance : e g. When walking with Mrs. Balcombe, some 
servants, carrying heavy boxes, passed by on the road, and Mrs. 
Balcombe desired them, in rather an angry tone, to keep back. — 
Memoirs of Napolkon HnHHI HFHI Restrain • withhold : e.g. Odysseus 
watched her, with eyes set like horn or iron, as she sat before him sob- 
birig and rocking herself to and fro • but his heart grew big within him, 

and he could hardly keep back his own tears. — H avbll. fSnra HFHl ; 

fHHtHI ^Hl Restrain ; prevent ; hinder : e, g. (i) He did his best to keep 
b ick the dogs — Co wper. ( 2 ) Keep back thy seryant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins, — Bible. [ back the riders. 

Koep bsok the Held cffN Keep 

Keep bad hours Be custom* 

marily late in returning home or retiring to rest. 

Keep body aad soul together ore? HWt W ^ 

^fllCV ^ C<Fe!lt Keep alive . sustain life ; keep from starving : e, g. The 
clitid hardly eats as much as would keep the body and soul together.'^ 
McMordib. 


38 
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Kmp books iKI Record mercantile transactions. 

Eoep oleor of ( cw\^ ^f?nrs ) ^ tI ?M 1 Keep 

dibof from : We kept clear of Catholics throughout our tour.— 

Newman. 

ICsep close ^ Remain compact together or in a 

. solid body : a. g. Having moored his veiipei in a sheltered placet Ody- 
^ sseus chose twelve of his men to accompany him on his perilous adven- 
ture end charging the others to keep close, and not stir from the ship, 
he prepared for his visit to the Cyclops, who dwelt apart from his bre- 
. threnf in the cavern. — Havell. 

Keep company ^ Associate : e. g. If you keep com* 

pany with bad boys, you will go to the dogs. Accompany 

a person ; go with some one : e. g. An elderly lady is wanted to keep 

ray wife company on her voyage to England. [ Colloquial ] 

Wn Pay court or receive attentions with a view to marriage ; make 
love : /. y. This is Miss Kennedy and I hope— Pm sure— that you two 
will get to be friendly with one another, not to speak of keeping coju- 
Bbsant. 

Keep company With Frequent the society of ; 

associate with : e^ g» Let youth keep company with the wise and good. 

—Webster. Accompany j go with : e. g. 1 kept 

company with my friend ift his travels. [ Colloquial ] ( tWTC ) 

^*tCgtC*lrW Pay court to ; make love to : e, g Ain't you keeping 

company with poor old Mrs. Lamma’s daughter ?— J. M'Carthy. 

Keep oorrespondenoe with ( ^ Have in- 

terchange of letters with : e, g. They had, ever since the peace of 
Nimeguen, kept up a friendly correspondence with Lewis. — Macaulay. 

Keep oouneeU or Keep one’s own counsel ^ Tl 

^ Tfl Keep one's thoughts, purposes 
&c.| undisclosed : e. g, (x) How hard it is for women to keep counsel. — 
Shakespeare. (2) William kept his own counsel so well that not a 
hint of his intention got abroad. — Macaulay. 

Keep dark HWI, •SPFM ^ Be silent or secret ; reveal 

nothing : e. g. If you have tastes for the theatre and things, don't 
talk about them • keep them dark. — Bssant. 

Keep down ^ orevt Prevent from rising : e. g. Adverse circums- 
tances kept him down for a long time. ; ipiCSf 

Hold in subjection • restrain : e. g. (i) The government will find it hard 
work to keep down the frontier tribes. (2) We must make our best exer- 
tions to keep our passions down. 

Keep early hours ame ^ e Wfl Rise from and 

go to bed betimes : e. g. Those who keep early hours regularly are 
generally healthy and live to a good old age. 

KmuP fldr with (Wt^) irfl ^ Keep on amiable terms 
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with (knytm ) : g. Every one should try his best to Uefi fair vHk 
his neighbours. 

Xeepfrom ( C¥t^ f^f ) ^ Refrain or abstain from: #. g. 

He could not keep fntm the u.se of tobacco. — McMordix. ( flFig ) 

^ #Ri«l Prevent from • restrain from : «. g, 
Ktep foreign ideas from talcing off the mind from its present pursuit.^ 
Locke. ^ orSTl Withhold from : e. g. The Hamilt' ns still kept 
from her escheated lands of Lennox, and thus a wronged, angry, and 
ambitious woman, she was fishing ever in troubled wati^rs anc! was 
now speculating on the match between her son Oarnby and the Oueen 
of Scots as a means of recovering her property — Frouox. ( ) 

^ Not to reveal to : e. g. Great are thy virtues, though 
kept from men.— M iltok, [ supplied with (the thing). 

Keep going in (a thing) ^ ) f3iw Keep one 

Keep good oompany and yon Bhall be of the number [ Preveh ] 

Keep good hours ^ "HR ▼til Be cus- 

tomarily early in returning home or retiring to rest. 

Keep hold Retain. 

Keep house ^\ sitpFtn eitfl 

Maintain a separate house or establishment, as with one’s 
family, as distinguished from ‘‘boarding”- e.g. Since he has been 
married he has been keeping house in this neighbourhood. 

ol«il*i, JHVltonr ^ Have the care of a house ; manage 

domestic affairs - e.g. When my dear brother was alive ( I kept house 
for him, Mrs. Nickleby ), we had to supper once a week two or three 

young men, — Dickens. [English Law) *lflRt*l- 

^ 'tW Seclude one's self in one’s house to evade 

the demands of creditors. ■I^W'8 Be confined. 

Keep in [Cottoquial) *taim ^ Sfl cwtll. 

anew ’ll ^ Prevent from escaping or going out ; keep undisclosed : 
e, g. Don’t think old Giazel mean for re what had taken 

place.— Mne Wood, #?( (c^ Rt ^l^t il Con- 

fine (a pupil) in the school-room after school ho^^s : e. g; He was 
no moic moved than the Roman soldiers, or than the schoolmaster 

is moved by the sad face of a boy kept fa.— B esant. HHI 

Restrain, curb : e. g. The horse is highly mettled, and it is very hard 

to keep him m, Continue burning, said of a fire or lamp : 

* e. g, Tlie fi.e will not k^f in unless you add fresh fuel to it. 

Ee«p In oheok VR ^ Control. 

g agp in oonntennnoe kvitit orwil s Wesr ’ll ▼firal 

^ Support } enceuraM : e, g. (i) They are obliged ind^ 
to be lavish of their prsuses, trat they may keep one another in eoun^ 
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^ffii<MM.«~A 0 Dlseir. fs) We keep each other in couKtennnct and exaa* 
'perate by emulation the frenzy ol^the time.— Emkrson. 

Bleep in hiuid ^ Manage the affairs of : e. g. As ku^ng im 

httnd the home farm at Donwell, he had to tell what every field was 
to bear next year.— Jane Austen. 

Keep in e^ht eVCV Itei Keep before one’s eyes ; so watch as not 
to lose sight of : a. g, A policeman in disguise followed the vagabond 
keeping him always in sight, and at length caught him as he was 
trying to pick a gentleman's pocket. 

Keep in eoepenee ^ Keep in a state ^f uncertainty 

or doubt : e. g. For a long time Columbus was kept in suspense, vainly 
awaiting the report that was to decide the fate of his application.— 

iRVtNO. 

Keep in the back ground ^ UMI ’IWCB crrtc¥ 

Ciff^lOT ^ ^ *ltnj ; ewrotcj ew ^ HW Keep in a situation little 

seen or noticed ; keep in obscurity : e, g. He wus himself to keep for 
some time in the back ground, and on no occasion to come forward 
till he was sure of his prey.— Wakren. 

Keep in the dark IHI, UFore tiMI Keep in a state of 

ignorance ; keep in secrecy ; e. g'. (0 He takes care to keep all his 

doings tn the dark. { 2 ) He kept every document under lock and key, 
and thus contrived to keep her comparatively in the Warren. 

Keep in the good books Remain in the 

v< .>d graces , continue in favour .e.g If you want to keep in the good 
books in that quarter, you had better not call her "the old lady" any 
utoie —Dickens. 

Keep iu sriew Rt*l»rPlcar5 sf<t^ UMI Keep before one’s 

mind's eye : e g He determined to keep his design always in view. — 
M0RLH.Y. 

Keep in with [ Colloqyi I ] ( ) »if^ fiisr ^ tltPrtl 5»11 Con- 

tinue to be in agreement with ; remain on good terms with (aperson^ : 
e,g. 1 always told your father he thought too much of that Watson ; 
but I would keep in vsi^h him if 1 were you, for they say he’s coining 
money. — English Magazine. 

Keep interoourse with Keep connection with • 

associate with : g. He had kept up to the last an intercourse with 
his old comrades. — Mai aulay. 

Keup it dark eiftrR uMl C mceal 

Keep late hours rrtjv SftfiW «ltwl Be customarily late in 

retiring to rest . e. g. She kepi late hours, and he was often alone with 
her till midnight — Froude. 

Keep off Ht^lt Keep at a distance ; e. g. The Government, in spite of 
all its efforts, failed to keep off the plague from Calcutta, ^ 

( rtPlC® ^ CTStrl ) Ward off : e, g (i) Now that winter is over, we 
must use mosquito-curtains to keep off those pests. ( 2 ) "Sit there" be 
said, placing his staff in his hand, "and keep off dogs and swine.” 
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— Hatbli.. ^ Remain at a distance : «. /. She tup* 0 ff fratn 
me as if I were a pestilence.— T hackbrat. 

ILeep on <lt¥l ; ^tam foit Go forward ; proceed : «. g< W henoroee 
engaged in his work, he would ok for hours together. COl^ 

7i|t^ oHU'd 4(t^ Continne : e. g. Shall I step upstairs and pitch into 
the landlord, or keep on ringing the bell 7 — Oicxbns. 

Keep on a stretclt ^Ftftc^ ^t<ll ^ Make (one) exert 

to the utmost : e, g, 1 am determined to have revenge, and 1 will 
spend my last farthing to keep him always ok a slreteh. 

Koep on good temu with ( ^ ^ eill w(t Remain 

on terms of friendship with : e. g. He is always anxious to keep on good 
terms •mith his neighbours. 

Keep on terms TSil Be familiat . 

Keep on Tiew Not lose sight of. 

Keep one at a dietanoe <3ftcs ftSI, ( wWie i|^ ) anm* 

wtw ^ ftPifl Wtl Treat ( a person ) with 

reserve •. e, g, I have got a nasty habit of keeping strangers at a 
distance. 

Keep one company Wtctie Iicg t(tel Remain with one as a companion : 
eg. 1 entreat you to remember him and sometimes to keep kern com' 
pony when you can spare a little while. — Dickbns. 

Keop one oonntenanoe wtftcwe oi ^ sifiva ^ca at CfCil t 
aat ; ^^cattaai ast Keep one in an assured condition ; prevent 

one-from beiifg abashed : encourage one : e, g. Flora will be there to 
keep you eountenancs, — Stbvbnson. 

Keep one straight atatcae catal «Ra 'MK aafta atat Keep one to be 
right in conduct : e. g. if you give him a sound flogging now, it mil 
keep kim straight for some time to come. 

Keep one*S bed "Hltaa atal Remain in bed ; e. g. Tjie following Sunday 
he was at church After that day he did not join the family, thongn 
he did not keep his bed, but rose and lay on the sofa. — L. VALBMTias. 

Keep one’s oonntenanoe ata war atl aacn ata aca 4^ 

«|%a al areal i aai aal Control the expression of one's features t 
preserve a composed or natural look unruffled by passion : e. g. The 
king talked with delight of the triumph of divine grace ; the courtiers 
and envoys kept their eounienonce as well as they ceirtd.— MACAtTLAY. 

Keen one^s day fetal areata afta *tt>ia aal Observe one’s specified day 
of payment : e. g. 

Let good Antonio look, he keep his day. 

Or he shall pay for this — Sbabibspbarb. 

Keep on^s dietanoe atatae taefe aaica atat, atati alia 

afafeet at aal Keep aloof from one ; abstain from familiarity with a 
person : e..g. If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is be 
keeps his at the same time.— Swirr. 
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Sjeep on^a ejra on. (another person) ^ INI Watch the 

person, observe his movements and actions : e, /. The policeman kept 
hit gn on the suspicions looking feUow, and caught him trying to pick 
a gentleman’s pocket. [ watchful. 

Kaep oiie*0 eyaa akiniied'ShFft INI ; ificii Be particularly 

SjaaP ona*a (or the) Ibot fHIlMl It ^31^ I^ ^Flt Preserve decorum : 
e, g. Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God. — Bible. 

Eaqp one»a Ibottug *l?iei ^Nl ’et*litc¥ i’ll mn, 

eNK leN INI Maintain one’s* position : e. g. It will be very 

difficult for me to keep my footing after this financial disaster. 

Keep Olia*a ground ^*tlN Itl 7>F1 7I1 Maintain one’s position : e. g. \ 
was somewhat totty when I received the good knight’s blow, or I had 
kept my ground Under it. — Scott. 

Kaap ona»a hair on { SUnt: ] finr 'ilte <INf1 Keep cool. 

Eaap ona*a hand in IColloquiall itis urti INI, ci^N iFtcmi '«r»it*r 
iNt Retain one’s skill by means of constant practice : e g. You’ll 
find plenty to keep yotir hand tn at Oxford, or wherever you go,— 
Hughes. 

Kaep ona*a hand off ( ciN fiqp® ) iut*f*( n Yll, It i'll Not meddle 
wrath :,not Kandle ; not touch : e. g, Odysseus saw by the looks of his 
men that it would be useless to strain his authority, and so he gave 
way, though with sore reluctance, only exacting a solemn oath from the 
whole company that they would keep their hamh o/f the cattle of Helios. 
— Havell. 

Keep one*a head above water ii-snnr ^Pnrl nl aiNitcif i^ 

ml • fmri usiai Vltll Avoid being overwhelmed by debt ; 

be able to pay one's way * e g. The secret of these worthy people 
keeping th nr heads abate -jeotcr, was that their ordinary habits were 
frugal — Knight. 

Keep one*a head high isiN^ luv ©g® wtiH iNl (iNI H ml ) , 
WNn^llVl leN INI Maintain one’s position and dignity * e. g. In spite 
of ^this and that, of defections, of unpleasantries, of unfavourable 
whispers, doubtful friends. Ntwcome kepi his head high. — Thsckeray. 

Keep one*B noaetothegrindetone INI ititie orevi, 

*■1^^ Ititcm 'em! an H lO atll iflC® iNJ ml Subject one to severe 
continuous toil or punishment, 

Keep oiie*n own counahl— See Keep ooonael. 

Keep ono*a powder dry ciNi’f’hMlfllNIiweimi^ IW Beina 

state of readiness to face a possible emergency ; keep one’s courage 
upi e g. 

We’re Mars and Venus, you and I, 

And both must keep our powder afry.— S ims. Dagonbt Ballaps> 

Keep one*a aelf in eivldence ititc® t(Niiin f«iN mH IN <eirt 

mfti I«fl, IfWie CrtWl h*tl Itn Keep one’s self in a positio# 
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where one may be plainly visible or conspicuous ; remain actually 
before another’s eyes : e, g. With a view to win the Queen's favour 
he always managed to k$en himself in evidence^ 

Keep one's terms ^ Pass the 

prescribed number of terms at the university. 

Keep one's weather eye open ifwinetH <ltwl Be on one’s 

guard ; have one's wits in readiness. 

Keep one’s word ^ wv{ Fulfil one's promise : 
e, g, A gentleman should always keep his word 

Keep open account •tT’ncTi ?f«i few 

Ofe^n Honour each other’s bills of exchange. 

Keep open house 'sifePr^i'^’etani sw srvs <tW, a tMcefe oetsfi- 

isrirPl ^ Give hospitable entertainment to all comers : t. g. 

Everybody in the country knew the colonel and everybody who 

had been to the colonel’s for several years past ( and that was neuFly 
everybody in the country, for the colonel kept open house), knew Polly. 
— English Magazine. 

Keep order »ttf% e ^1 Preserve peace or discipline e, g. The 

police found it very difficult to keep order in the procession. 

Keep out ^ c^rati wri Cause to 

remain outside ; hinder from coming in or taking possession • exclude : 
e, g. (i) I was forcibly kept out of my estate. (2) They have shut the 
door and mean to keep us out* — McMordie. 

Keep out of one’s way ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Avoid being m one's way ; keep aloof from one c. g* Mr. Collins, 
having palmed off a spurious dollar on the clerk, will keep carefully out 
of the clerk's way for some time to come. — CsGr iMi Newspaper. 

Keep out of sight 71lt Put beyond one’s field of vision : 

0 . g. They keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to public 
imitation all that is defective. — M ai ai l\t. 

Keep paoe with ( srI ^ Advance or 

progress equally fast with ; not fall behind c. In intellect and 
attainments he kept pace with his age. — Soui hly. 

Keep peaoook to one’* self 'm’Rtl, ^ ^ tNI 

Keep to one's self* one’s eccentricities : e. g, (^et him ieep peacock to 
himself. — Brewer. ‘ _ 

Keep regular hoore "RR « nJOtsift ^ 

^fl T9t Go to bed and rise at fixed hours • lead a 

(}uiet and regular life : e. g. One should keep regular hours so as to 
live a long and happy life. 

Keep eohool ^ Maintain or support a school : e. g; The iqhabi- 

tants of the town keep ten o/s.-— Webster, e 

R<(rl*Rl ¥tl1 Govern and instruct or teach a school, as a preceptor : o. g. 
He keeps school in his own village. 
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Keep ebMly ^|¥t^ <(t¥l Stay in concealment. ^ 

'IW, ^ Ot'N Vn Be reticent. 

Keqp ehop [CaiequM] o r t eR i f t fi l "WJH, O f t^tR RH CRrt ’Rd Conduct 
the business of shop-keeping : e. gm In fine, Bob was despatched for 
a coach, the visitors keeping shop meanwhile. — Dickbns. 

BZaep state ^ ^nn Maims^n or preserve dignity e g. 

She instructed him how he should keep state^ yet with a modest sense 
of his misfortunes.— Bacon. 

Keep step ^ ^irl Move the same foot forward 

simultaneously, just as soldiers do when marching* 

Keep stroke fiw ftcn wl ^ Make 

strokes in unison . e. g. 

The oars were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kepi siroke, — Shakespearf. 
Kmp term fwicRi rfR ^ ^csiw «itf5nrt *rat«?n ^ 

Reside at a university or college, attending the lectures and exercises 
during a term e g He kepi seven or eight terms at Cambridge, but 
left the University without taking a degree. — Trollope. 

Keep terms with ( ^rrPnrl ^^1 Act m accordance 

with e.g. The great secret of his state-ci aft as long as he deigned 
to keep terms with law and justice, was to set the nobles agairst one 
another as spies and prosecutors. — M erivalk. 

Keep the balance even fwv ^ vn ; 

Keep up a fair equilibrium . so regulate things as to keep 
both sides on a level in point of advantage e g He was known to 
keep the balance even between his two daughters. 

Keep the ball up or rolling cvt^ Maintain a thing 

on ; prevent a thing from flagging -eg If the Spaniards had not 
lost two armies lately, we should keep up the hall for another year.— 
Wellington. 

Keep the (or one’s ) breath to oool one’s porridge [ Colloq nal ] 
even Mmd one's own business . confine attention to 

one's own affairs. 

Keep the day Tni1t< R fTR ^ «r^ fR 

wn Observe duly any special day ; celebrate a memorable day 
eg I have ever considered and kept the dey as the start of the reli 

gious irovement of 1833 *— Newman. 

Keep the field Continue the campaign : e* g. The severe 

cold of the hills made it impossible for the English soldiers to keep the 

field during the winter. SftrtsrtV Maintain one's ground 

^ g> » There all day long Sir Pelleas kept the Tenatson 

Keep the bouse titvl, nn vew 

confined to the house : e g. He had numerous calls op him, but to 
evade the demands of his creditors he had to keep the house. 
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aiM peM0 ^ fVt ^ Htv Refrain from disturbing the 

peace of others or public tranquillity : e. g. The Mayor dedarra that 
he would bring both of them before himself and bind them over to 
the p«are.— D icxbms. 

Kmp tbo pot a>boillii« [ Ctllcquial ] ttt? 

snOtfN ^nit Procure the necessaries of life : t. g. 
By these and a score m ore little petty arts 1 iust keep the pot a-botltng, 
— Rbadbr VtV Maintain anything going on : e. g. 

*’Keep the pet a4ltn,’ Sir !” said Sam.— DiraciNS. sttH 

Be able to do the cooking '.eg. It has been said that chemistry 
enough to keep the pot arioiling and geography enough to know the 
different rooms in the house, is science enough for women.— '^ilbs. 

Keep the powder dry IMI, cePt ¥tc»ni w* *f#rt «iwb 

titvt Keep one’s energies ready for action. 

Keep the etaff in one’a own hand ^rtOI iPfl ; cepi 

Iftll Keep the possession ; retain the right. 

Keep the wodf from the door br wUc w ^ tHI ; 

WH 5 tWl ^ Keep away ex- 

treme poverty, ct death from starvation : e. g. His ten pounds would 
keep the wolf from the door until better times came round. — Smilbs. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee [Proverb\ tiM oit 
ttwi 

Keep time (N >nni wnl Indicate the time correctly g-. This 
watc h though bought dog cheap, keeps time very nicely, 

IJWl Make any regular rhythmical movements at the 
same time with others: e.g. The musician has been keeping very 

good time, JiaflCdii CTOtl Maintain musical measure : e, g. Their 
spOTt was accompanied by dance and song, and as they chased the 
flying ball, keeping time with hand and foot and voice, they seemed 
like a choir of mountain nymphs, led by Artemis.— Haybll. 

Keep time to ) '8T«llt4t1 ^ OfOtl Keep the measure of the 

sounds of : e. g. The feet of the dancers keep time to the music.— 
McMordib. 

Keep to ( CtFt*l ) sitPrtl tffyl, ^ ^ ^ fVf *111 Adhere strict- 

ly to ; not to neglect or deviate from : e. g. (i ) He will always keep to 
his promise. (2) Keep to the right when you walk.— L ilt Soward. 

( £¥t^ PHWI ) ftl^ ifl ^iml Remain in ; not to leave : e.g. I 
keep to the tent.— Dbfob. 

Keepto o&e*e eelfeicvi ^IV ^Wlt Refrain from disdosing to 
others e.g, I try to keep my sorrows to mysAf, but every night my 

husband compels me to kiss the skeleton.— B rbwbr. 

Keep to tite point Confine one’s self to 

the particular matter in hand x e,g, I beg you to luep to the point 
and aaswec me.— H blfs. 
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Keep together 4^ Remain together ; not to separate : t. g. 

"Once upon a time,” said the child, "a giant and a dwarf were friends 
and htpt together y—GonAisvaxvL. 

Keep tonoh cet^ «ft9|S| ^nn Fulfil duly a function : e, g. 

My m ind and senses keep touch and time. — Scott. 

^ie«i Vtl Be true or punctual to a promise Uf engagement [Obsolele^ 

Keep touch with or of ( fVp ^ 

Keep in contact with • maintain connection or sym- 
pathy with : e. g. You should keep touch with everything that passes 
round you now-a-days. 

Keep under Maintain in subjection . 

control I my body and bring it into subjection. — 

Biblu. 

Keep up tffinrt CWtrl Maintain , prevent from falling . e. g. 

The bridge was kept up by massive pillars* CW'Qfl Prevent 

from diminishing le g. I will never be a party to the combination of 
the b utcher to keep up the prices of meat. — DICK£^s. ^S[t?r 

^1 Maintain ; continue : hinder from ceasing : e, g, (i) 
The battle was stubbornly fir/)/ k/i. — MAcaulay. ^2i kept up an 

acquaintance with her*— Thackeray, ^tftr BftiTI Not to 

go, or cause to go, to bed : c. g. (il We kept up the whole night to 
witness the Tatra. ( 2 ) He thirty clerks all night, writing out 
a charter. — Dickens. Remain unsubdued • e, g. I do not 

know how he keeps up under his misfortunes — McMordie 

Keep up appearanoes if? Preserve the out- 

ward aspect of things in the same state as before; maintain a showy 
exterior : e. g. Men who have been uell-trained and educated are 
often run away with by extravagances, by ieepiKg up appearancesu — 

Smiles. 

Keep up one’s pecker [ Slang ] ^ Maintain one's 

spirit or cheerfulness ; e, g. Keep up your pecker^ man ; you will be' 
all-right to-morrow.— R eadk. 

Keep up the ball— Same as Keep the ball up ( which see ). 

Keep up with (^fWw ^ f^Fp) ctI, ^ ^ 

Advance equally fast with • not fall behind • keep pace with : e. g. 
No attendants could keep up with his speed.— Macaulay. 

KmP watcdl Be on the watch : e. g. All the 

long night their mournful watch they keep , — Addison. 

Keep watch and ward ’Pfrri crenl Keep continuous and 

unremitt^g vigilance : g. At this entry', a great porter kept 

consfiint watch and ward, — Dickens. Keep 

constant guard : e^ g. Still, when she slept he kept both watch and 
war^.— S penser. 

Keqp watch cn ft Keep a vigilant eye on the 
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movements of : He had been sent by his brother-in>bw to ktep 

watch on Cecil.— F&oude. 

Esap wfttoh over ( ^snr iWj Be cautiously 
observant of : t. g. The police ^ike ordered to keep watch ever the 
thief day and night vftBTl I*F| VH Inspect. 

superintend, and guard from error or danger ; e, g. The Queen being 
childless, the Hamiltons as next in succession had a right to keep watch 
over the liberties of the country.— FaouDS. 

Keep within bounds Wtfs® W 'Itel VI VtVI Not go, or cause 
to go, beyond due limits restrain one’s self (or another) within proper 
limits : e. g. When his passion is roused, it is hard to keep him within 
3 oKn</r.— McMoRDta. 

Keeper of the forest t(>ntcei Wiistit An officer 

who had, in old times, the principal government of all things relating 
to the forest, and the control of all officers belonging to it. 

Keeper of the king’s oonsoienoe— The lord chancellor. 

Keeping room V fiwwrf s v P iVt V W A family sitting room [ Prov. ]. 

(St.) Kenelm’s "day”— July 17th. [cognita, 

Kenns quhsir [ Scotch ] artfir srt1% Vi CVHIl «apl Terra In^ 

Kentish fire ^ntv Rapturous applause. 

Kept mistress A concubine ; a woman supported by a man 

as his paramour • 

(A) Kettle or kittle offish [Cello juial\ Vi W ft VCV t C l V VMl A 

task of great difficulty : an awkward mess. [See Pretty kettle offish], 

Kettle drum [Fig'\ VtVt^ tVVCVtVVV A large social party. 

Key of the Mediterreneen— The fortress of Gibraltar. 

Key of Bossla — Smolensk, bn the Dnieper. 

Key of Spain- CiuBad Rodrigo, taken by the Duke of Wellington, who 
^feated the French therein 1812. 

(The) Key shall be upon one’s' shoulder WtVtCWe Wfv amn 
One shall have dominion or authority (over some person or property). 

Key-oold vtv ; sDvVtf Deadly cold ; lifeless : e. g. 

Poor key^old figure of a holy king I 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood I— Shakbspearb. 

Key to ( csifjv vftv « t? ^ An explanation or solution 

to (a secret, mystery, or difficultyY : e. g. This is kejy to the power of 
the greatest men,— their spirit diffuses itself.— Emerson. 

Key>stone State Olfi mtefts l VtlT The State of Pennsyl- 

vania I— so called from its having been the central State of the Union- 
at the formation of the Constitution. 

Kiokagainet»at«mvt«^ s ^ WVl Manifest opposi- 
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tion to \ t. g. A man of sense will be sure not to kick against due 
authority* 

Kick againat tho prioka ^ttcar •WWa Strike out one's 

feet against sharp-pointed instruments : e. g. It is hard for thee to 
kick agsinst ike pHcis, — I Hence^ figuratively 

nfta JWttHf WS(\ Contend against any overpowering force : e. My 
father had quite as little yielding in his dispilteition and kicked against 
the pricks determinedly. — Trollops. 

Etok and cuff Blows dealt out with the foot and 

hand : #. g 

And for the good old cause stood huff, 

’Gainst many a bitter kick and ^//^I—Butler, 

Kick at— See Kick against 

Kick one’s heels [ Colloquial I i|t%« 

JWIl Be obliged to keep waiting f'lr some time : r. /. I have been 
waiting, kicking my hiols since the train c«ime in. — S^R vii Tytler. 

Ktok oat ^r?nn C*fSII1 Drive out by striking with the foot : 

e gn He kicked his servant out, OSFrt ^ Eject 

forcibly : e. g- He was kicked out of the estate. 

Kick OVOP the traooa [ Colloquial ] "IWsf ^ Cfgsr ^ 

Throw off control : e> g. You must not ktek over the traces, or I shall 
be forced to suppress you. — Haggled. 

Kick the beam vr ‘’TSl Fly up and strike 

the beam ; — said of rhe lighter arm of a loaded batance : e. g. If the 
whole world were put into one scale, and my mother into the other, the 

world would kick the Smiles. Be found 

wanting in weight or imnortance; e, g Defoe’s conduct, while the 
political balance was rocking, and after the Whig side had decisively 
kicked the keam, is a curious study — Mikto. 

Eiok the bucket [Colloqutal and lov'] Lose one’s life 

decease ; die ; e, g, •‘The ^ap’n [captain] will inherit the property 
after the old bird hops — “Hops repeated Josephine, not under- 
standing him “Ay — kicks." — “Kicks? 1 don’t understand." — “Hops the 
twig — kicks the bucket How dull you are !” — Chambers’s Journal. 

Kick up a row {Colloquial] Rpr esm Create a disturb- 

ance : e. g. Beggars get no good by kicking up a row.— R eade. 

Kick up duat (or shindy) c«rt»ic^^t Cfmrl s 

^t*r Cause an unnecessary bustle | carry on an unnecessary or 
useless controversy : r. g. You need not kiek up dust over this 
trifling matter. 

Kitdc up on«*« heola f Colloquial ] CT^UTt^l ▼Jl, ’flUll Lose life, 
die: e,g. 

His heels hell kid up, 

Slain by an onslaught fierce of hick-up.— R. Browning. 
BIiokBto>winBie ( or Kiolai|7*wio]ny ) cn:cait5l ^ 
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A horse that kicks and winces in impatience. ittaMltil. fin 

Pun of whims and fancies, uncertain ; [ hence, figuraiivtly ] |t 
A wife. [Shakesenre speUs it •iiefy-vfiefy'] : «. g. 

He wears his honours in a box unseen 
That hugs his iiekywicfy here at home, 

Spending his mpoly marrow in her arms, 

Which should sustain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mar's fiery steed. — S hakbspbare. 

S[ld lay — Same as Kiiudlili lay ( which see ). 

EUddemdnateir poetry «tWFiRt Coarse doggerel verse, like the 

coarse woollen manufacture of Kidderminster. The term was first used 
by Sherstone who applied it to a Mr C., of Kidderminster : — 

"Thy verses, friend, are Xidderminsttr staff i 
And I must own you’ve measured not enough." 

Kidney bean ^ A sort of bean, so called from its shape. 

Kilkenny oata artitf «t<IV These cats are proverbially 

notable as going on fighting till one destroys the other : s. g. They 
fight among each other like the famous Kilkenny cats with the happy 
result that the population never outgrows the power of the country to 
support it. — Haggard. 

Kill by inohes (wtr«r?WfT irtl) cwi Put to death 

by gradual means, as by torture. [ cf. Ue by inches ]. 

Kill by kindness— See Kill with kindness. 

Km in cold blood C¥l^ iSrasRti arl ^ f^sjl 

Take one’s life deliberately without being provoked in any way to 
do so : e. g. The robbers killed, the traveller in cold blood merely for 
the fun of the thing. [See In cold blood]. [tribe. 

Kill offtltfinil ▼find card Extirpate : e. g. He killed off the whole 

KUl one’s man [ Colloquial ] Slfef^ SIPNH Ttd Put one’s oppo* 

nent to death in a duel : e, g. He was a famous shot, had iiUed hfs 
man before he came of age, and nobody scarce dared look at him 
whilst at Bath. — M. Edgeworth. 

sail the fktted oalf^Wc^e firtCd «TtartsR Make 

splendid preparations for entertaining^ anybody. [The allusion is to a 
parable in the Bible, in which the father iilUd ik0 fatted calf for his 
penitent prodigal son ]• 

Kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, or Kill the goose to get 
efi«esi^fiRFCTTe^fiirafind s srt% carlcw 

Lose an excdient customer by grasping at more than one’s due ; 
destroy the source of prosperity : e. g. If Brian had only known how 
immensely he had risen in her respect by the not very extraordinary 
display of talent and ability which he had just made, he would doubtless 
have hastened to kill ike goosotkat laid the golden eggs by plajing 
dassical compositions until he wearied her.— Gooo Words. 
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^Vl ’ni 4l5i^iH orsit Busy oneself with something which occupies the 
attention, so as to make time pass pleassCatly, or without tediousness : 
e. g. For the time he had nothing to do, and devised various means 
to kill time. 

Kill two birds with ona atone 44 fk»l Sttl : <SW ici PWl 

411 ; 44 JRW H 44 feotl ftfll 4rtr 8litl 411 j “W OWt « 441* 111* 
Accomplish two objects at the same time, or by a single effort : e. g, 
I went down to Calcutta to see my sick brother, and there purchased 
a nice building, thus killing two birds with one stone, 

’Xill wlth(orby ) kindaesstfl^^Rsfil^ ^ ♦rtre 

^ Sci Carry kindness, or what is intended to be 

kindness, to such an extent as to be annoying. [ It is said that Draca, 
the Athenian legislator, met with his death from his popularity, being 
smothered in the theatre of /Egina by the number of caps and cloaks 
showered on him by the spectators.— B rbwer ]. [ pace. 

Killing paoe apPrtV Exceptionally quick or exhausting 

Killing times ItterPl <21^5 lFt»l The days of the 

persecution of the Covenanters. 

Kinchin ley, or kid lay 'atsnrht tI The 

robbing of children : e, g. What in **Oliver Twist*' fifty years later 
IS called the kinchin lay^ appears here as the kid lay ; the last word 

meaning profession.— K, Oliphant, [ cart | 

Kind reception is better than feast [ Proverb ] ^<5rt «rgi[ ^ 

Blind to ( JFfjfn Gracious to • benign to i lovingly tender to : 

e, g. Be kind to your neighbours. 

Kindle a lire for the devil rtTl Do what is really sinful 

under delusion that one is doing God’s service. 

Kindly tenant 'Srtrl, ^ efSfl ( In Scotland ), a tenant of 

the same stock as his landlord, or who held his lands in succession 
from father to son, for several generations. 

Kindly words cool anger [ Proverb ] ^ Oftmi WR rtc# l 
Kindness ought to be repaid by kindness [Proverb] inm ^srf^gtcic 
rtfi 5 ^ I 

(The) King can do no wrong cvt^nn^ Wfrtl flaitcrt 

sovereign is not responsible 
lor the acts of his ministers j whatever wrong is done, ihe adminis- 
trative government must he held responsible for it. * 

King OMh HW (The same as what the Americans call "Almighty 
Dollar”):,.^. ® 

Now birth and rank and breeding, 

Hardly saved from utter smash,. 

Have been ousted, rather roughly. 

By the onslaught of King CnrA— T roth, 
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King IiOg IW A do-nothing king. [FigurativAy\ Cf 

^ ^ l^VtO! One who has lost his 

popularity after having had his day ; one who is regarded as mono- 
tonous and no more interesting. [See EiBg Stork Ibr King Log] ; 
e g. In that somewhat cold-waterish region adventurers of the sensa* 
tional kind come dowi| now and then with a splash, to become dis- 
regarded king Logt before the next session.— LowaLL. 

King Mob The vu1)!ar multitude. 

King of beasts The lion. 

King of metals Gold, which is not only the most valuable of 

metals, but albo is without its peer in freedom from alloy. 

(A) King of shreds and patches artPw *l¥»lfirei A 

hack who comoiles books for publishers but supplies no originality of 
thought or matter. 

(Thel King of Spain*s trumpeter A donkey. 

King of terrors Death * e, g. Frightful to all men is death 

—from of old named "kutg of terrors." — Carlyle. 

E:ing of the forest ( 4OTC1 ) The oak. 

King of waters — The river Amazon in South America. 

King of the Jangle The tiger. 

King of the eea— The herring. [ jects. [ See below. ] 

King Stork Rtnl, One who devours his frog-sub- 

King Stork for king ^g — There is a story in ^^sop’s fables in which 
the frogs becged Jupiter to give them a king, whereupon he gave them 
a Log. But as it was quite motionless and uninteresting the frogs 
again prayed to Jupiter for a better and more lively one. Upon this 
J uniter sent them a stork which at once set about eating them all up. 
Hence the phrase means "a change from a quiet and monotonous state 
of government to one of bustle and oppression.” 

Kingdom come W»I1, The state after death • 

the next world : «. g. If the face of the master is to be taken as a 
barometer, we shall all be in kingdom come before long.— Marrtat. 

Kingdom of Qod iTtCH? RtsiT ^ The authority or dominion of God. 

The spiritual realm of which God is the acknowledged 
sovereign. ’SI’K, f?f The universe. 

Kin.g*8 Bench UterFn The bench or seat of the king, 

fifCion iltR ( In England ), one of the high courts of law, so called 
because the king used to sit there {—called Qneen’e Ben<A during 
the reign of a queen. 

King^e cheese goes half in paring vtertl sttf ^ Half 

of the king’s income is consumed by the numerous calls on his purse. 
King’s ( or Queen’s ) Ootinsel Pi«lfcwi ’frtfll4mfiic'ic«i« 
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( In ^n^land ). an honorary rank of barristers often abbreviated 

temporary seat made by two persons crossing their hands. 

EiliC’e diMMe->Appendidtes. 

B3ng*e WwgHnh ^taidt Correct or ^current language of good 

English speakers : pure English called Qaeen** Bngliah during 
a queen’s reign : t. g. She was the most ignorant old creature that 
ever was known, could neither read nor write, and made sad jumble 
of the hin^s English when she spoke.— S ala. 

King’s svidenoe «1<K CT ^ «l*nit«l ¥fiHrt 

fvC)|l flnrci >11^7 etVtH VCl a criminal who is allowed to become a 
witness in favour of the Crown against an accomplice ; also, thd 
testimony of such a witness ; — called Qneen’a eTidenoa during a 
queen’s reign : e g. The unhappy man, to save his life, had betrayed 
his master and turned king's avt'drerv.-— Sala. 

Bang’s evil Scrofula. 

Kings hnwe long hands VtSt 4^ Kings, in general, are 

immeasurably powerful, their power and authority reaching the end 
*of their dominions. 

Sing’s heads elelSLe^ Postage stadips called during a queen’s reign 
Queen’s heads ( which see ). 

King’s keys [ Lav phrase J *lfiCW ^^1- 

Stlhrt fWl «tl5fSl ClKm ^ Crowbars, hatchets, Ucc., where- 

s with sheriff’s officers force doors and locks. [ effigy. 

King’s piotare [ Coll. ] Coin stamped with the sovereign’s 

KingSWOOd lions Donkeys. [ another (after a quarrel). 

Kiss and be friends «I1 fdH Be reconciled to one 

Kiss hands cvp|i|!ttv’ft»*tvat^ig|'»tfir«^ ▼ftWfl >nw vtaw ^ 

Kiss the sovereign’s hands on a minister’s armptance or rdinquish* 
ment of office. 

Kiss the book ’WdfCH ^ ^ Kiss 

a copy of the New Testament after taking a legal oath. 

K:iss the dust m HIf tS ^ ; *nitf^ ^ fStl Be felled to the 
ground ; be vanquished or slain. 

Kiss ti&e ground ^SH Be greatly humbled : e. g. 

Soon her pride shall kiss the gyoMsif.— C owper. 

Kiss the gunner’s da^hter [C«lloquiai:\ tote’ll *1^ CVlMlv 

eitg fan Get a flogging, tied to the breech of a cannon. 

Kiss ttie hand '«t?ni ’fWts ^ ^ 

Kiss another’s hand in token of submission. 

Kiss the hare’s foot Ttnr. fvdvst ^ qqff Be too 

late for anything ; be a day after the fair. 
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Kim tbs mt itt wi ^ Make a good hit . shoot right into the 

eye of the target 

Kiao tho vod cvttnm fO ^ Submit to punishment 

KIm nndor the miadetoe vtoi ( ’pm ) 

PiipicW iPft ^1— «ratt fan fnt ceN ^itf^ 

rw&t cet^CTtt fW afl, ^ 0^^ a; tw t wne 

^ ^ <(tra Kiss a girl while passing under a sprig 

of mistletoe huni^ up during the Christmas season --—a practice very 
common in England and other European countries and causing great 
merriment. 

Kiaaing goea by IhToar [ Proverb ] f*niW ^ ^ i 
EZltKsat aiae— (In picture or photo) three quarters length of the subject 

Kit-oata— Mutton pies, so called from Christopher Cat, a renowned 
pastry* maker. [ vated for kitchgi use. 

EitOhoA garden A garden where vegetables are eulti* 

Ei(oheu*maid ^ A maid or servant for the kitchen. 

Eitohen-phyaio CVtamtfH Substantial fare. 

Eitohen*ataff Material used in kitchens ; e. g. With 

your frying'pan and other kitchen-stuff you have brought to their last 
home more rebels than those that promised more and did Iess.->QoBEH 

Elizabeth. '<iH 4 hI, AtCTm ’ll? Kitchen refuse, espe- 

cially fat from pots, &c. 

Eitdhen-venohi—Same as Eitohen-maid (which see). 

Eite-flying ^ ^ The dealing in fictitious accom- 

modation paper to raise money. [See Fly a Eite]. 

Eith and kin, o. Eld^ or kin Acquaintances and 

relatives : e. g. (t) tt was a sair vex to all her hiih and kin.— -Scott. (2) 
My grandfather is l||is cousin, so he is kith and kin to me.— D ickbhs. 

Eittte oattle ahoe [felloquial] cntv An intract- 

able person : e. g.\ But I am not so sure that the young lady is to be 
counted on : she It kittle cattle shee.—G. Eliot. 

Eittla of flab — Samt as Eettla'^llah (which see). Corruption of *'kiddle 
of fish.” A kiddle 1,1 a basket set in the opening of a weir for catching 
fish. 

E^sto ofhaarta triaxmi dttma e<w TOr,ot<K 

oi«nc¥ knaa vt*! cr<mi A flirt. 

SMfrbfSologna More knave than fooL 

Enoal to ( ^rWta ) ^ Fall down on the knees b (ore : 

e g. But you, who are an honest man in other particulars, know, that 
thme is alive somewhere a man whose hoiu.sty reaches to this point 
also, that he shall not kneel ie the fabe gods, and, on the day when you 
meet him, you sink into the class of countr'feits.— E mbbson, 

39 
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Kaaa'trDbtlto Adoration or reverence, by prostra*. 

tion or bending the knee. 

Knifb-imd-fork vf^C9 «ttn( A good eater : e. g. He did 

due honour to the repast : he ate and drank and proved a capital 
knife-an^‘fork even at the risk of dying the same night of an indiges- 
tion.— GaBoaiAN. 

Knight bMhelor CT ^ 

The title of one who has been knigMted, but not attached to any 
spMial order. 

Knight of indoatry : C^: A footpad ; a thief; a sharper. 

Benight of Ln Manoha— Don Quixote. 

Knight of St Oriapin A shoemaker : e.g. Here the shoemaker 

sat merrily hammering at his last The officer had nothing for the 

knight of St. Crispin, and after interchanging salutation with him the 
company proceeded on their way, leaving him stili singing on his stool. 
— Scotsman. 

Knight of the blade oit^. A roistering bully. 

Knight of the Bleeding Heart cstt^ A 

member of the Bleeding Heart, which was one of the many semi- 
religious orders instituted in the Middle Ages in honour of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Knight of the oarpet A civil knight, as opposed to a mili- 

tary so called because created kneeling on a carpet, not in the held. 
Knight of the oleaver A butcher. 

Knight of the oloak— Sir Walter Raleigh, so called from his throwing 
his cloak into a puddle for Queen Elizabeth to step on as she was about 
to enter her barge. 

Knight 'of the handonffs C3lt7 A policeman. 

EZnight of the napkin <rt^*IPrl A waiter in a hotel. 

Knight of the needle fni^ A tailor. 

Knight of the penciled c^rcri A better in races, who 

always keeps a pencil in hand to mark down the bets. 

Knight Of the peatle ( or pestle and mortar ) Apothecary, 

ELnigl^t of the post « ^ MsfW’Csi ; 

flJItCSBl One who gains his living by giving false evidence on trials, or 

false bail j hence, a sharper in general : e. g, "A knight of the post,” 
quoth he, *'for so I am termed ; a fellow that will swear you anything 

for twelve pence.” — N ash. C^ifosit^ A man in the pillory, or 
that has been tied to whipping post. 

Knight of the road irfj, c^sftci^ A highwayman. 

Knight of the Buefhl Ooontenanoe— Don Quixote. 

Knight of the ihears A tailor. 

Knie^t of the whedl «ltWtC3F A cyclist. 
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Eldght’l fee The amount of land with which a*knight was 

invested on his creation. 

Kaights of labour l?*ttStceT ani^r*rtiRs »Rt?r (In the United 

States), a national labour organisation. 

Knighta of the rainbow Flunkeys*— so called 

from their liveries. 

ISsiglits of the Bound Table— Knif^hts belonging to a celebrated order 
instituted by King Arthur, and whose exploits and adventures form the 
subject of many ballads, and much of the early romantic poetry of 
England. The members are said to have derived their name from 
the large circular table round which they sat. The table was circular 
to prevent any heart-sore about precedency. The number of these 
knights is variously given ; the popular notion is that they were twelve • 
several authorities place the number at forty ; but the ^'History of 
Prince Arthur” states that the table was made to accommodate 150. 
King Leodegraunce, who gave Arthur the table on his wedding day, 
sent him also 100 knights, Merlin furnished 2S, Arthur himself added 
2 ; and JO ''sieges” were left to reward merit. These Kni^ts went 
forth into all countries in quest of adventures. 

Knights of the spigot Tapsters • publicans. 

Knights of the stick Compositors. 

Knights of the whip A coachman. 

Knights Templars— A religious and military order first established at 
Jerusalem, in the early part of fhe 12th century, for the protection of 
pilgrims and of the Holy Sepulchre, also called Knights of the 
Temple ; — so named because they occupied an apartment of the place 
of Baldwin II in Jerusalem, near the temple. 

Knit one's brow ^ ^ ^ Draw up 

the brow into wrinkles in deep thought or displeasure • frown : c. g. 
He kniti^ liii> btovi'f and shows an angry eye. — S hakespe vre. 

Knit up [ Ohs. ] C»t^ * 3^1 ; Wind up , come to a close : a. g. 

It remaineth to /cni^ up briefly with the nature and the compass of the 
seas. — H olland [ knob without using a key. 

Knob latch A latch which can be operated by turning a 

Knock about [ Colloq. ] Rove about aimlessly ; loaf 

about : €. g. I have knocked about the world a good deah-— H aggard. 
IFW Tl Fatigue, tire out ; perplex, bewilder : e. g. 

With one thing and another now 1 am so ktr^cked about that I cannot 
put two and two together. — B lvckmore. 

Knook against ( Strike against : c*. g. Grop- 
ing in the dark, he knocked his head against a post. 

Knock at ( Strike or beat at, es- 

pecially at a gate or door for admittance or help : e, g, Knock at the 
door, and it shall be opened to you. — Bible. 
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B^O<dc down Wl^ltO ofisl ^•ItRj'S wit Strike down j fell prostrate by • 
blow or blows : e. g. She WM^not a woman to be hmthtd damn and 
. trampled on without resistance.— Trollope, f Wt^itCW WVlW 

wfilt cn ^BtWWttlCW OlWtII Assign to a bidder in .an auction by a blow or 
kno^ of the hammer ; knock off ; a, g. The auctioneer knocM down 
this field'glass to me at five rupees. — McMordie. 

Xnodk'down argument [ Colloquial ] ^ An argument which 

cannot be answered and which completely overthrows the reasoning of 
the person against whom it is directed. 

Knock in the head— See Kaook on the head. 

Knodk into a oopked hat [A7rt«g] utlitl wti wnl. wipwi oren Lick 
out of shape ; give a profound beating. 

Knook-kneed tjfww »i«nr ^ With 

the knees turned inwards so that they knock together in walking. 

Knock off [ Colloquial ] CWt^*t WtfWtl wfttll CWtt 

Force off by a blow or by beating • e. g. lie knocked off the neck of 

the bottle, and drank off its contents at a draught. ( 

OTCHl Leave off ( work, &c. ) ; e. g When the vailet knocked off work 
for tlie day, it was observed that he was possessed of a strange manner. 

— Eesvnt. Accomplish hastily : e, g. Rover, too 

— you might easily get up Rover while you are about it, and Cassio 
and Jeremy Diddler. You can easily knock them off ; one part helps 

the other so much.— Dickens, wfiwl (ffST, 

Assign to a bidder by a blow or knock of the auctioneer's hammer 

e. g. The chronometer was at last knoclei off to me. ( WrtjtfT ) 
f5niW ^51 ; l^asl Cease, as from work : de«ist : e. g. In the work- 
room it has got to last until the time to i'.ock o//‘.— B esvkt. 

Knock on ( or in ) the hefd wWw wfiral iitflrai w*i1 ^ w?} 

Stun or kill by a blow upon the head : e g. We sometimes see in 
Calcutta stray dogs knocked on the head by a cla*'S of people of the 

lowest Ordjr,^ «ilCW^C1l WiFi il^| Efjll ; Put an end to ; defeat ; 

frustrate ; foil : e. g. The great object ol my \ oyage is knocked Oi 
till — HlckEN’.s, 

Knock out ( C¥tn fVg ) wftsl OfOSi Force out by a blow 

.ir blows : r. i’". Will you knockout the French sentry’s brains 7— 
Goldsmii Jl 

Knook-out auction ^5lt« 5?lBitiiwtoni iw’l?! otv 

An auction where the bidders are Ifirgtly swindling con- 
iedeiates . e. There are occasional iioci and other malprac- 
tices in cvCry sale-room in London. — ATiiEx.r.t'M 

Knock out of time «nti gin Settle one’s 

hash for him ; smash him up. 

Knock apots off Bomeone, or something «tit9 ggjg 
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CfSIl ; 771 711 Get the better of 1 beat him soundly ; do 

the job thoroughly. 

Knook the bottom or the staffiag out of anything Tf^iH 

CfOtl ; 711 Confound ; bring to naught. 

Knock togethor 1 x 17 7f] it 711 Get together or cons> 

truct hastily. 

Snook under 193l ftetl 771 ; utll^tl Til Submit ; yield : acknow 
ledge to be conquered : c g. Colonel Esmond knoeitd under to his 
fate. — T HACKS k a v. 

Snook up ^ C^i^tl Cini Arouse by knocking : e.g. Please, kno:k 

me uft just before daybreak. <aC7ltCl l^trl ^1 Become fatigued, 
wearied, or worn out, as with labour ; fail of strength ; give out : 
e.g The horses were bi'ginning to knock up under the fatigue of such 

severe service. — Da QaiMCKV. 4C7ltCl 3ft7 O 7117 7fini1 C7*fl Beat 
out • so fatigue as to be unable to do more : e. g. The men were 

entirely knocked up — WEnsria. 75| Construct flastily. 

<To be) Knocked into a cooked hat* or into the middle of next 
week leH To be thoroughly beaten. 

Snow a hawk from a handsaw ( or hernahaw or heron ) 7 ^ 171 
nt<7J 7117 1171, 7<t1 C7ti(5l Vf 7t7l Itll ; 5t7t7 Tfl ITII Know 

the bird of prey from the game flown at : know one thing from 
another } be shrewd : e. g. When the wind is southerly I Arrow a 
havak from a A«rnrAaw.— S hakespevsb. 

Know a move or two C7tiifjjft1 fwi wtiItTti 711151 7 ^ 

1tl7l 1l7l Be forearmed against trickery by a knowledge of the tricks. 
Know a thing or two 6t7t7 5 f 1 7111 Be shrewd. 

Know about* of (C7t1 f7g1 7 7t7ll«) HCI Itlt Have knowledge about ; 

be aware of : e.g. I know nothing whatever about your conduct.— 
Warren. 

Know B form a Ball’s foot citiiSi f7 7t7l 117 .• 7117 5l[1 777 
Know one thing from another ; know what is what. [The bull’s parted 

hoof somewhat resembles a B ] . e g There were members who 
scarcely know Bfrom a Brickbnbridgb. 

Know by (C7H t7|j) 77 fsfiC1 117 Recognize or distinguish by : e, g, 
[ know him by his peculiar features. 

Know by heart Tif 7fk7 77 Know so as to be able to repeat without 
referring to what has before been committed to memory ; e. g. She 
knew by heart a good number of Latin phrases.— D b Quimcei* 

Know by sight 71711 itltm 77 C 57 , 7<K Ttitn^wil IW 

Have knowledge of the outward look of ( any one ) by seeing with the 
eyes only : e. g. I knew the man you speak of only fy tight. VC7 

S|7)7 7fl7 7117 ItTi Be aware of. seeing with one’s own e>es : 
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e. g. I have purchased the estate only recently, and know no part of 

it W sigl t. 

Enow chalk from oheMo ^ ; fror fV ^ 

Understand what is goinf; on, or what is for one’s interests. 

Enow for certain Know surefy : e. g. You may hnom 

for certain, I will have revenge on him. 

Enow how many beans make fire ^Colloquial ] Pnor ^ 

Have experience of worldly affairs ; be knowing 

or shrewd : e,g, I was a fool, I was, and didn’t know how many 
beans made B. L. Far jeon*. 

Enow no bounds ^ Be unlimited or endless : e, g. His 

envy and malice knew no Lamr. 

Enow not what to make of ( ) Pf w?rt 

pF, ^TPrt Not understand what to do with or how to view 

(anything) : e g. The author does not know what to make ^ the episode 
of Olivia and her husband.-^BLACK. 

Enow of { pFJl ) ^ ; SfPrt T| Have knowledge 

of I possess information or instruction about : e. g. Knew you of this 
fair work ‘’—Shakespeare, ^^ppRit OWI • ^etPftTl Of^. 

^WrtOTtP^rt ^ Take cognizance of; make examination of : e. g. Know 
your youth, examine well your blood.— Shakespeare. [Also see 

Enow about]. 

Enow on which side one’s bread is buttered [Colloquial^ pFC^r 
PfCanr^Pf^l VI ^\tK\ Understand what is for one’s benefit or 

interest ; r. g. **Pshaw answered his mercurial companion, *'he 
knows on which side Ins bread ns buttered '^ — Dickens. 

Enow one by one’s company ^Piw Determine a 

person’s character by the quality of his friends : e» g. I don't think 
this man will be of any use to us : I have known him by his company. 

Enow one for ( ) ^Pnrt srPd Take one to be ; know one in 

the character of ' c.g. I knew her for the wife of the magistrate. 

Enow one’s mind Not be irresolute or wavering : r. g. 

He knows his mtnd, so you may be sure of his doing this. 

Know one*, own limitations SfW HtW\ Know 

the reach and limit of one’s abilities. 

Know the ropes ewt^ Pnoni ^ 'IW ^ 

*ttTt Understand the details of any matter, as a sailor understands his 
rigging. 

Know to m oertsinty Know certainly : .. g. No one 

knows to a certainty what Shakespeare was.-»SMiLis. 

Know what o*olook it is (or what*s o'dlook)— Same as Know 
what*s what. 
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Know what one le about fsiwnr TtW e Wl Under- 

stand one’s business ; be knowing and prudent : e. g. She makes the 
most of him, because she knows •what she is about and keeps a mean* 
— M. Arnold. 

Know whst*a what fecn ftf fn nw % fttwi wi Be 

able to understand everything^ or what is going on : e,g, I am an <dd 
fellow and know •what's Goldsmith. 

Enow which aide of one's bread is battered <lt^ Be 

mindful of one’s own interest. 

Enow which way the wind Uowe ( ortii ^ 

<fTet Be aware of the true state of affairs. 

(A) Enowing card [ Slang] j|r| jjaW, tjf tWf Vft C»lt¥ Any 

one who is wide awake. ** 

Enowledge-box [ Colloquial } The head, the brain being 

the seat of all human knowledge. 

Enowledgein youth is wisdom in age Proverb] *t>f 

ftsratt ^ I 

Enown Ibr ( cel^ *rf^ '^ll fVlTfS Distinguished for : e. g. She 

was known for her accomplishments. 

Euown to ( nftwt^ Familiar to : e. g. 

To the gods alone 

Our future offspring and our wives are ieowe.—- Dsydbn. 

Enuokle down [ Colloquial ] *nrre^ ^ Yield ; submit ; acknow- 
ledge one's self as conquered : e. g. We knuckled down under an 

ounce of indignation.--BLACKMOaK. iflSiCIf fCtl Apply 

one’s self with vigour to any task. 

EAUOkle to [ Colloquial ] ( ^ Submit to in 

a contest ; yield to • e.g. I had to knuckle down to this man— to own 
myself beaten but for his help.— Mrs. Linton. ( CTtsi ftroi ) >11401 41 
'•d'dliiw ^BtC4 4^ 4011 Apply one’s self vigorously or earnestly to : e, g. 

On a promise of increase of wages the men on strike again knuckled 
to their work. 

Enuokle under [ Colloquial ] *nitV4 4nil Yield ; submit t— prcK 
bably borrowed from the practice of knocking under the table vnth the 
knuckles when conquered : e, g. The captain soon kntukled under, put 
up his weapon, and resumed his seat, grumbling like a beaten dog.— 
Stevenson. 

Eow-tow 4114 711 Prostrate one’s sdf to one’s superiors, eithet 

as homage or worship, and knock the forehead on the ground t writ* 
ten also kotow and know-taow :o,g, I have salaamed and iow towood 
to him. — H. James. 
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L. L. D.~Doctor of bws— >. e., both civil and canon. 

LabOMwe aat ©rare nftaw TtH %ani 'Sft^ 

To work is to pray. 

La^ie-da ^ Oltv A yea>nay sort of a fellow, with no back bone : 
e. g. I, wish that French brother of his, the Parisian la-de-da, was more 
HIm him, more of an American. — G uktbr. 

LatMXriOiia Usboar «PW Labour or delivery that is un- 

usually difficult or painful. 

Labour a queation fro aftcsrM ^ Go in any lenrth 

over a question ; discuss a question in detail. 

Labour market Supply 

of unemployed labour in relation to the demand for it. 

Labour of love »iwir ^ ^ 

^Frt W ^ A labour performed, or service voluntarily 

undertaken, in obedience to the dictates of affection or fondness, 
whether for the work itself or for the person for or in behalf of whom 
it is performed ; work undertaken for the love of the thing without 
regard to pay : e g* Howard was once more abroad pursuing his 
labour of lavo on the borders of the Black Sea. — Smiles. 

Labour undler ( evt^ fvp ) ^ Be oppressed 

with I move slowly under the weight of • suffer from : r. g. She was 
always labouring^ in secret, u*tdcr this distress.— Dickens. 

Labour with ( f5wf ) 9W vf •tfipw 

Take pains to convince* 

Lkbonrer is worthy of bis hire ^ ^ 

One who labours for your good must not be roughly 

treated* 

Labouring oar « nfip»Wl «tCBt8R ^ The oar 

that requires most strength and exertion often used figuratively : 
e.g. He had undertaken a most difficult task which made him pull 
the labouring oar. [ybf _yo».— Baawaa. 

Laoo one’s jacket for one «rftl wtl Beat : e. g. i’ll lace your jacket 

Laoed ooflSae (or tea) ^ ^ Coffee or tea mixed with spirits. 

Lmwl mutton A prostitute [Obselete"]. 

Laooniospeeohnrtiptilf >Prti ^ Avery 

concise and pithy speech in which the speaker gives the plain facts 
without trying to embellish them in any way by the usual oratorial 
arts. . 

Ladmi (or stowed) in bulk c«ltc«i iflim inrttf wtl ( otifm ) 

Haring the cargo loose in the Ijold, or not inslosed in bales, or casks. 
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LfMliatf ooupsnioii <4V1¥? ect^ ^ A small bag: )>sed 

for carrymg women's work. 

Ladioa* man \ man fond of the society of women. 

lAdlM of ths LakO StrrPk^^l * t»rostitute$ : e. g. But for difference 
marriage igakes 'twixt wires and liuiies of the lake. — Samuel Butlek. 

Lady altar C^lfVl An altar in a lady cha{wl. 

Lady Boontifal A munificent patroness ; e.g. Every 

one felt that since Mra A. was playing the part of Lady Bountiful, it 
was better that she should »o through with it.— >J. Payk. 

Lady ohapal oifn mca A chapel dedicated to Virgin 

Mary. [ tion of Virgin Mary. 

Lady«day fhe a^th of March, to commemorate the Annuncia* 

Lady*kiUer ci mpf A 

man who fancies his fascinations irresistible to women ; a gallant who 
captivates the hearts' of women i e. g. [ He was ] a renowned dandy 
and lady-ktller: — Englimi Magazine. 

Lady-killing VI^->IMt??1 C^*taT The art or practice of captivating the 
hearts of women : e. g. Better for the sake of womankind that this 
dangerous dog should leave off lady- killing, — Thackeray. 

Lady-love A lady or woman loved • a sweet-heart ; a mistress. 

(A) Lady ofa oertoin age ct vjoni ’FH sra 

A lady of an age best not stated accurately — ^at least no longer young. 

Lady of pleasure* or of easy virtue Slang for a 



(The) Lady of the lamp— A name given by wounded soldiers to 
Florence Nightingale, because she went the rounds of the hospital 
wards in the Crimea carrying a lighted lamp. 

(Our) Lady of the enoiVS— A fanciful name, given by Kipling in The 
Five Nations (1903) to Canada. 

Lady paramount >DI^«R 1 The lady that makes the' 

best score in archery. [health t helpless. 

Laid on one’s baok ortciT ■laitltJl, Laid up with chronic ill- 

Laid paper ntft C?tl1 VtiH? Writing paper having a ribbed surface, 

as if inlaid with lines. These were originally produced by the wires pf 
the frames used in making hand paper, and are now imitated in some 
machine paper. Paper of this kind is called eream hud, Uue laid. See,, 
according to the colour given it. 

Laid up Inline *llf^ Confined to bed through illness : e, g. He is 
laid up with the gout. — Webstir. 

Laid up in lavender Taken great care of. 

LaiMea ikire [ French ] emfti fn CV*! iff UH Let things alone. 

(Th^ Lake aobool— The school of poet^ introdu^ by the Lake poets 
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Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, who resided in the lake district 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and sought inspiration in the 
simplicity of nature. 

liUBb of Qod Jesus Christ, who was typified by the paschal lamb: 

e. g. Behold the Lamb of God, which t^kefiti away the sin of the world. 
—Bible. 

liOnib-pie A flogging. [ roasted over spiced ale. 

Loinb*B wool A beverage consisting of the juice of apples 

LameconoluBion^sfar^fTl An imperfect, 
unsatisfactory conclusion : *. if. 

O, most lame and impotent conclusion, — Shakesi‘E\re. 

Laane dnok [Slang ] 'a(<ir?rf?5ftsi A defaulter at the stock or 

exchange ; a bankrupt. [ pretence. 

LameezouBe asm A worthless unsatisfactory 

Lame in ( or of ) ( U|0f ) «r9 Crippled or disabled in ( some limb ) : 
e» g. He was lame in ( or ^ ) the right leg. 

Lament for ( wWie ) aw ^ ^ Weep or wail for ; mourn 

for ; e. g, Jeremiah lamented for Josiah. — Bible. 

Lammas dlay—ist August, or the‘loaf*mass day, when a loaf was giver, 
to the priests in lieu of first fruits. 

Lamp of heaven The moon. 

Lamp of Phosbns The sun. 

Lamp ahade eitWtVtathR A screen, as of paper, glass, or tin, for soften* 
ingor obstructing the light of a lamp. 

Lana oaprina Goats’ wool ; a thing 

of little worth or consequence or which does not exist. 

Lanoe-owporal ORtsrttV The lowest of the non- 

commissioned officers. He wears one chevron or slash on his sleeve. 

Lanoe>knight *t(rt^ A foot-soldier. 

'Land agent Bffini Vl Vtcin csttrol A person employed to sell or let 
land, to collect rents, and to attend to other money matters connected 
with land. 

Land at ( Disembark 9X:e,g, We landed, 

at Gibralter and saw the place. [ sails. 

Land boat vtfstfira A vehicle on wheels propelled by- 

Land fish A fish on 

land ; a person quite out of his element. [See Fish out of Water]. 

Ijand force yabw A military force serving on land, as distinguished 
from a naval force. 

Land, ho f [ Nautical ] ajtSRfwfsi A sailor's cry in an- 

nouncing sight of land. 

Land In ( Cfl^ ) eflRnU WRI Debark in t bring 
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down to ; involve in : e, Extravagance will soon land a man in 
debt. — McMordie. 

Land loaper Ofsrl ^ c«rt ^ One 

who flies the country for debt or crime. 

Lmnd lubber 

A name jjiven in contempt by sailors to a person who 
lives on land. An awkward or inexperienced sailor. 

Land ( or House ) of bondage ( In Bible history ), Egypt* 

[ By extension ] ^ A place or con- 

dition of special oppression. 

Land of cakes Scotland ,—*50 called, because the Scots arp good 

in baking oatmeal cakes, and these cakes are much eaten by the 
poorer classes [ Colloquial ] e. g. The lady loves and admires Vhd 
worships everything Scottish • the gentleman looks down On the Land 
of cakes like a superior intelligence —Blackwood. 

Land of darkness The grave * e, g. Before 1 go whence I shall 
not return, even to the land of darkness and the shadow of death.— 
Bibi l. 

Land of myrrh— Arab or Saba. 

Land of nod t Colloquial J fsnrt lltSfT Sleep : g. 

But every night I go abroad 

Afar into the land of nod — Stevenson^* 

Land of promise art ( In Bible history ), Canaan. [ By extension ] 

W art ^ ^srWI a better country or condition of which 

one has expectation. 

Land of shadows Dream-land. 

Land of stars and stripes — The United States of America the 
reference is to their national flag. 

Land of the leal Httn The place of the faithful ; 

heaven e, g. 

We’ll meet and aye be fain 

In the land of the leal. — Baroness Nairne. 

Land of the living' j The earth, 

which is the place of abode of all living creatures i e. g. He is no 
longer ir. the land of the living, but is gone to his eternal home. 

Land on ( cvt^ fvpr ) ®*ni wWsf srW^irl orenl Vl sit*ri Set on shore 

on i disembark on : e. g. I’ll undertake to /and them on our coast.— 
Shakbspeare. [ of sailors on shore. 

Land ahark [ Sailors* cant ] cn y itcgrt <|t>I »l tf» l¥ ft i| CV A swindler 

Landed inteveat nATtuf^in vK The combined interest of the 
landholding class in a community. 

Laadinc ohargea «rt^ar vtn «i P l t lt^<l "m Charges or fees paid on 
goods unbaded from a vessd. 
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liUidtllC Vt*! A small, bag^shaped net, used in fishing; 

to take the fish from the water after being hooked. 

important events by 

which eras or conditions are determinej^o 
Luulaoape gamleBing f'prstn 'jBpitf^ifisi « 

The art of laying out grounds and arranging trees, shrubbery, 
See., in such a manner as to proJuse the most pleasing effect. 

liBOg syna [ Scotch ] Long since ; in the olden time ; in days 

gone by. ( The song of Aufi 5/ne is incorrectly attributed to 
Robert Burns ) : t,g. There was muckle fighting about the place la.ig 
ry*«. — S cott. 

liUlk hair ^ Long, thjn hair. 

Lsntara Jaw WSW it sow Cheeks so thin that one may see day- 

light through them, as light shows through the horn of a lantern. 

Laatern land f7rTtf«atf^^C<t7 lltaT The land of literary charlatans. 

Lapana lingutn [ LaUn ] 515 c^t^l WH ^tcmi A slip of 

the tongue : an imprudent word inadvertently spoken. 

Larea and Panatea ^ aff^IopTsWl The domestic or 

public idols of the Romans. 

<A) Large order Ttft ^ ’rtsfi J w ▼Ml An exaggerated claim 

or statement ; a difficult undertaking. 

Laah at Wlam TUI AtUck severely : e. g. To laugh at follies or 

to lash at vice.— -D ryden. 

Laah into fary Wftata C?a«t Render furious by striking with 

a lash or whip. [Hence, ^gura^ive/y] ^ 'altalPsa vfiwl 

lelal Excite or agitate violently : a. g. The sea was lashed tntJ 
fury.— P mmscott. 

Laah out Kick out, as horses. atf^rfl <ltf^ 

Break out wildly or furiously. ^ 

Laat but not least neoni c«tca sits ^ ^ ^ 

-sinew Itl nl W Though men- 
tioned last, should not on that account be considered as one of less 
importance or worth than the previous ones : e. g He is a prof'iund 
scholar, a good musician, an expert painter, and last but not least, an 
excellent wit. 

Lut bat one ^*ttl The one immediately preceding the 

last ; penultimate : e. g. (i> His name Is last hut one in the list, ( 2 ) 
The last stanza but one of the poem is very sweet. 

Laatoastp or LMtoaatofthadie nmtl lUcW Cim Final throw of 

the dice. ( Hence, figuratively ) CW 8*111 The final desperate effort 
for gahiing success. 

<rhe) Laat day ( tlftscPMt Vi ) nw^enn oit fttfcn Wl The final day 
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of fudj^ent ( according to the Christian belief ) : t. g. Her ashes will 
rise ^^inst her murderers, on the last day.—DiQKMSS, 

(The) Last d»ya or times The period when the end of 

the world draws nigh. 

(The) liMt enemy w Death. [ ni«| Death. 

(The) LMt extremity The utmost pitch of misfortune, 

Lest honoars Funeral rites j obsequies. 

Last Judgment Hlhilsiftcini V!9 JHtswcs *Hyti ttvr stw *« 

CI Ci^ ftstS srflic^ The judgment which, according to the Christian 
belief, God will hold on Doomsday over all who have ever lived 
on the erirth, and send them to eternal heaven or hell according to 
their actions. 

(The) Last straw ( 'em 5t*(tar ct ) errt ^ 

Anything that finally causes a catastrophe : e, g, “The 
last straw will break the camel’s back.”— Proverb. 

(The) Last straw will break the camel’s (or horse's) neck or back 

[ Proverb ] •ttC’tni dtft ^ ^ I 

Late at night Far in the night : e. g. He sat up late at 

VVeb5»ter. 

Late in the day gw gfptcf Too long delayed ; 

too hte €, jf, '4 am not going to stand your eternal visits to him 
■—"You have stood them for twenty years. Rather late in ths day to 
object now.** — H agg\rd. 

Latent period The regular time in which a 

disease is supposed to exist without manifesting itself. 

Later on Afterwards * g, (il We shall have occasion to speak of 
this latif onv ( 2 ) Volleys were fired into the camp lat^r on, — Socthei. 

I The) L^tin orose — Formed thus t (The Greek cross has four equal 
arms, thus -f ). 

Latter end ; ^^csni The latter part ; erid of life. 

Latter spring The last part of the spring of the year. 

Lattice up ^ Cover or inclose with a lattice : 

e. g Therein it seemeth he [ Alexander ] hath latticed up C«esar.— 

r. NoRni. . . 

Laud to tbo skies ^ ^g fi W F 

Extol too highly : e, g, Garrick lauded the work to the 
Irving. 

Laugh and grow fat TW An old saw, expressive of the wis* 

dom of keeping a cheerful mind. 

Laugh and lay down iSton An old game at cards, in which 

the winner laid down the cards upon the table and laughed, or was 
supposed to do so, as his good luck. 

Uugh »t (Cft^ fn Offinij, ^ »rfr ^finrt) indulge in Uugb- 
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tee at', a. g. Nor do recollect that M. laughed at all that day. except 

at Sheffield joke.«-DiCKSNs. ^ Ridicule ; treat with contempt . 

e . g . Why do you laugh at me Thackeray. n 

Laugh at one’s beard c^l ^ Attempt to make 

a fool of one ; deceive one by ridiculoite exar (derations : e. g. ''By the 
prophet 1 but he laughs at our bsards^' exclaimed the Pacha angrily • 
'•These are foolish lies.” — Marryat, 

Laugh away orett Drive away by laughter as, to drive 

away regret, '«rtWtW ^ Waste in hilarity : a. g, Pompey 

doth this day laugh avaay his fortune. — Shakespeare. 

Laugh down ^19 7tl1 Cause to cease or desist by laughter ; as, 

to laugh down a speaker. Cause to be given up 

on account of ridicule ; as, to laugh down a reform. 

Laugh in one’s sleeve uN or^rf^rl ^ , 

3[C^ ^ Laugh secretly, or so as not to be observed, especially 
when apparently preserving a grave or serious demeanour towards 
the person or persons laughed at . e, g. Pen laughed in his sleeve at 
the manner in which his uncle began to imitate the great man,— 
Thackeray. 

Laugh off Of aid Laugh in such a manner as to indicate 

that the matter laughed at is of no consequence : $. g. He laughed off 
her apprehensions assuring her that they were groundless. — Warren 

Laugh on tho wrong side of one’s fsoe or mouth [Colloquial] ^^17 
srtft c®csr ; SFRTJI Be made to feel 

disappointment or sorrow, especially after boasting, Ike,; cry:.c^. 
Thou laughest there ; byand-by thou wilt laugh on the wrong side of 
thy /flce.— C arlyle. 

Laugh out ^ 7^1 Laugh in spite of restraining 

influence ; laugh aloud. 

Laugh out of vfiul ^ ^ ; 519 ^ 

^ f^S ) 9Jtn ?t«{I ’fTl Free of by laughing at ; 

cause to abandon or give up by laughter or ridicule : e. g. There is 
somewhat in the true scholar which he cannot be laughed out of nor 
be terrified or bought off from. — Emerson. 

Laugh out of court ^^*tT ^51 Cover with ridicult 

and so treat as not worth considering. 

Laugh out of the other corner (or side) of the mouth c^l^R ttH 
Weep or cry. C^Pl «icar ^ ^ Tttt ClCT 

sffH ’efiira '^tfl Be made to feel regret, vexation, 
or disappointment, especially after exhibiting a boastful or exultant 
■spirit : e. g. He had at first laughed at the prospect' of their scheme 
being successful, but he had very soon to laugh oat of the other corner 
of his mouth. ^ 

Laugh to acorn ^ Deride ; treat with mockery 
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contempt, or scorn t despise : «. g. She laughed to teoru the notion 
of « nunnery.— KiNosbEr. 

T.e.i«ghtitg gM AW tfTfTi ^ Moni *rf^ mfrtiw ft(ir 

«ttlt Nitrous oxide so called from the exhilaration and laughter 
which it ordinarily produces when inhaled, 

(The) T fang hlng pJiilosopber— Democritos, of Abdera, who viewed 
with supreme contempt the feeble powers of man. (B. C, 460-357.) 

Ltoghiag stook fe’nftcni .* An object of ridicule ; a butt 

of sport : e. g. When he talked, he talked nonsense, and made himself 
the laughing stock of his hearers. — Macaulay. 

Laonoh into ( fVpi «fcsr ) «t*rta[ Cause to move into ( the 

waters of ) : e. g. They found a great difficulty in launching the 
vessel into the sea. ( Enter into : e. g. He 

no sooner ascertained that he was quite right in his conjectufh than 
he launched into the most extravagant encomiums of the lady.— 
EDlO KSI^Se 

Launch Into eternity ^ ; ftPl cwtil Dispatch j hang : e. g. 
The execution took place in the jail and he was launched into eterntty 
in no time.— Kaye. 

Lavender water 'SW A perfume composed of alcohol, 

essential oil of lavender, essential oil of bergamot and essence of 
ambergris. 

Lavish in ( CVlsf Vtca ) srfsfiw Expending excessively 

and foolishly in ; prodigal in ; e, g. People are lavish in tricking up 
their children in fine clothes, yet starve their minds.-*-LocKB. 

LaviCh of ( evt*l ^^»l Profuse in expending or 

bestowing •. e.g. 

The dame has been too lavish of her feast. 

And fed him till he loathes, — R owe. 

Lavish on or upon ( cvl*! fVpv Vl vWtVC ) c?sfl Profusely bcs- 
tow upon : e, g. Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness the 

lady lavished on him,““L.AMB, (ivl*i Wl Squander 

on : e. g. They lavished much money on vices and amusementa — 

8SSTSR • 

T.awr.a M«»ng wlku atarvUl, STtiTH Vlftfl BC»1 4 »t*t Obedient to the 
law : e,g. It has of late years become orderly ; '^its present condition 
is dull and law-abiding.-^'&stauxT, 

Law FronOh Vpif The Norman dialect, or Old French, which was 
in judicial proceedings from the days of William the Conqueror 
to the thirty-sixth year of Edward III : e. g. To smatter Latin with 
an English mouth is as ill an hearing as law /VaarA.— Milton. 

Law Of nations utPPUCWWfVWFnHtf ftw A cods 

of rules regulating the mutual intercourse of nations or states. These 
rales depend on the natural law, or the principles of justice which 
spriqg from the sooial state t or they are fouiidM on oustomi, com- 
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pactsb tvntias, Infroest and agreements betiteen independear 
eommnnilies : e.g; By the bms ^T.mmiioms we are to nnderstand that 
cade of pubBc instroction which defines the rights and prescribes thh 
duties of aadons in their interccmrse arith each other. — ^Kairr. 

IihW of anfeiiM Those fit and just rules of conduct which the 

Creator has prescribed to man, as a defhsndent and social being, and 
which are to be ascertained from the deductions of right reason : g. 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature at its measures 
of punishment ; yet there is such a law, — Lockb. 

Law Of the land C¥t»l orcii The commoiv 

law in force in a particular country : e. g. He was forbidden to do it 
under a heavy penalty, as it was against the law of the land. 

Law of the Medea and Pendana uifesj ^ pm Un- 

changeable rules like those of the Medes and Persians : ' e. g. Caste 
rules were in those days as strict as the laws of the Mtdes and Ptrsians. 
—Kaye. 

Lawful age ^*1 The age when the law -recognises 

one’s right of independent action ; majority. 

Lawn tennia A variety of the game of tennis, played in the 

open air, sometimes upon a lawn, instead of in a tennis court. 

Lawa of hononr ntfl-aPl'a >nsjsiattf flsfsra awt Certain arbitrary 

rules which the fashionable world tacitly admits { they wholly regard 
deportment and have nothing to do with moral offences. 

Laws witttm in blood CTBftt^BRpitcV'Stc^v ^*litCTt «im« Wro 

Laws which prescribe only death<sentence for each and every kind 
, of offence. 

Lay a bat HWI Lay a wager : e. g. And itts were laid that he would 
be ambassador ere long. — Thackeray. 

Lay a dhakgeagainat(nWi«)^«cntsnp*fort’ilnitn^ Accuse of a 
fault or crime : e. g. They laid a charge against him that he had 
betrayed his party. 

Lay a duty WtWf ’fl ^ ’iWl ^ Impose a tax : «. g. The Goverm 
ment have thought fit to la^/ a duty on foreign sugar. 

Lay a finger on or upon caf! aaw inil Interfere with eveu in the 
smallest degree : e. g. There the greatest lord dare not lay a finger 
upon the meanest peasant.— S ydney Smith. ( yfatta ) ifM iftn 
Lay hands on : t. g. You dare not for your life lay' a finger on me.— 
Scott. 

L ay a fi atta r ing nnotion to one*E aonl ca|*i ewti tfWIv H Wtaftl 
aacy amta Ofait Console one's self srith a gratifying idea e. y. ^y 
not ilnexfiatUring unction to your ssa/.— SHAKasTBARE. 

Lay a plan fta WH Form a project : e, g. They then taid a 

plan in secret for the destruction of the edifice. 

LayaaaaM(ortrap)4tf«lt«l; t¥m VpRtl dm ^ 

Prtrlff yit Form a Mheme, or take Bwasures, to do harm to9 
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anybody or throw him into danger ! /; It cannot be denied that the 

trap was lai0 with much skiM. — ^MacauiiAY^ 

liSy a tax <4^ in Impose a rate : e» g. The Government has laid 
a tax on all imports. 

Lay (a thing) to one*8 obarge iFUtw cipt^ orti Impute a 
fault to one : c. gm The omission was laid to my charge^ 

Lay (a thing) to heart Ctffsi fVpi ^ Feel deeply for 

anything : e. g. The living will lay it to his heart. — Bible. 

Lay a train ^rt1!|ir Lay a line of gunpowder • e. g. If 

an inevitable train is laid for blowing up the fortress, why need we be 
anxious that the catastrophe should take place to-day. rather than to- 
morrow ?— Newman. C^t^ fVpl ^ ^ GTOTI Prepare the 

way : e. g. This letter laid the tram for such a series of plotting and 
manoeuvering as in the end ruined poor B.— Warren. 

Lay about, or Lay about one ifWts 'iRln 

Deal blows on all sides of one : e. g. He was beside 
himself with fury, and laid about right manfully. 

Lay against the field [ Racing ] cqt?ic^ 

Back one horse against all comers. 

Lay along Prostrate ; e. g. In one place the walls 

of cities are laid along. — Holland. 

Lay an ambush »RPC^ 

irtiTI Conceal men or troops in a place with a view to make a 

sudden unexpected attack upon the enemy \ e. g, A third lays'an 
ambush to cudgel a man who has offended him. — M acaulay. 

Lay an anchor to windward [ Figuratively ] w^rori ^9 ^ 

Make prudent provision for the future. 

Lay an embargo on ( sfWcsni ) «rf% ^ ’R’Ftft 5^ 

Sftfll WTl Issue a Government order on ( a ship or ships ) prohibiting 
departure from the port : e. g. His first act was to lay an embargo on 
the vessel for the Government.— Prescott. '9J\ Hinder or 

prevent from going forward, by an embargo * e g. An embargo was 
laid on the commerce of the United States. — Webster. 

Lay apart ^ '9t\ ; C^rf»nrt Put away ; reject : e. g. Lay apart all 
filthiness. — Bible. 

Lay aside di^FfWCiF OWfl Put on one side : e. g. He folded the 

^rment once more and laid it Dickens. Put 

off or away ; not to retain : e»g. Let us lay aside every weight, and 

tin sins which so easily beset us.— Bible. ( ^ 

Discontinue : e. g. We have laid aside the use of many English 
words.— M cM ordib. 

Lay asleep ^ «lt?tsc J ^ Cause to go to sleep ; lull ; make 

4i0 
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unobservant or careless : e g. The soft breeze began to Uow on my 
chedcs and soon laid mtf adetp. 

Lay ▼It, W6\ Strike, or endeavour to strike : 

a, g. The sword of him that laytth at him cannot hold.— BiBLSt 

Lay at bae^a door (or at the doorV)^ft^tve4r^^ttcit«t¥t1 As- 
cribe or impute to one : e, g. The fault was at last laid al my door. 
because, they knew, 1 was not the man to resent it. 

Lay at rack and manger ^ L.>ve at 

reckless expense : e. g. 

When Virtue was a country maide, 

And had no skill to set up trade. 

She came up with a carrier’s jade, 

And lay at rack and manger.— lAri of Robin Goodfbllow. 

Lay away Wtl, Put off or away j discard. wfiltl 

Deposit in store ; put aside for preservation : e. g. You should lay 
away some grain for the rainy season. 

Lay bare ePtfl Make bare ; open : e. g. And laid those proud 
roofs bare to the summers rams.— B yron, corn. deH ^ 

Reveal ; disclose : e. g. Cicero did not rest till he laid bare the whole 
conspiracy of Catiline. — M cMordir. 

Lay before ( WWW ) <^31 wtrt ^ ^51 .. anrfsr wjA Exhibit ; 

show ; present before : e. g. The papers are laid before Congress. — 
Webster. 

Lay blame on or upon ( Oftft«it*t WTl ; f*pirl Censure : 
e. g May blame on no one but myself. 

Ifcy brother iSV'Srwta SlKlt One received into a convent of monks 

under the three vows, but not in holy orders. 

Lay by Wtll ; srtfl ’vfilfl ?t«l1 Save ; reserve for future use : e. g. They 
live within their means and lay by something (or a rainy day.— Smiles. 

•tfilftt ▼frt Put away ; dismiss : e. g. Let brave spirits 

not be laid by as persons unnecessary for the time. — Bacon, wr 

i5catR ^ t tpBH C’f’fl Pot off ! f ■ g‘ And she arose, and went 
away and laid by her veiL— Bible. 

Lay by the heels ( ] *itai cfstl ; ortRi wsl. 

Put in chains ; fetter : put in confinement : t. g. Poor rogue ! he was 
soon afterwards laid by the heels and swung : for there is no neck 
verse in France to save a gentleman from the gallows.— Sala. 

Lay by the lee—To bring ( a ship ) so that all her sails may be flat 
against themasts and shrouds, and that the wind may come right on 
her broad»de, so that she will'tnake little or no way. 

Xiay olalm to ( ) WtA.WlI Claim : y. I don't lay claim to 
any reward for my services. ■ 

Lay blerk wappllff A layman who leads the responses of the 
congregatioo, &c., in the church sendees. 
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Lax OOVWt for [ Pigurativelf ] ( (»(tCV1 ) «« ^ ^ 

Serve dinner for ( so eiany guests g. Covtrs •men laid far fifty 
guests.— WBBSgCR- 

Lay temMes CimiCSf Cfnt State the amount of 

damages: e, g. This is an action for a breach of a promisf^ of mar- 
riage, in which the damages art laid at £ 1500.— OtcKBirSt 

LtUy down tviif Resign : e.g, 1 fay down my life for the sheep.— 

Biblb. ^ Give up ; quit ; relinqui sh ; e. g. He was resolved 

to Itn down his office. — Arnold. ▼H, ^ Quit ; sur- 

render the use of : e g. They soon ran their ship aground, and after 
some bloodshed were compelled to ley down their arms.— Macaulay 

<|gHq| ^ Offer ; advance : e. g. This does not militate 

against the doctrine I have been laying diovn.- N bwman. WVt 

Prescribe -.e.g, I have laid down, in some measure, the description 
of the old world.— A bbot. 

L»y down the l»W [ Colloquial ] eqjf ^1 ffJl Wfl ^ 

WH Expound or state authoritatively or dictatorially : e.^m 
Though it was pleasant to lay down the law to a stupid neighbour tsmo 
had no notion how to make the best of his farm, it was also an 
agreeable variety to learn something from a clever fellow like Adam 
^de.— G. Eliot. 

liny eggs ¥11, *tl5l Bring forth eggs : e. g. The sparrow lays 

a number of eggs at a time. 

Lay eyes on [ Colloquial ] ( C¥t>t fwpi ^ ¥^, ortl 

See : e. g. For the life of me I never laid eyes on such an odd figure^ 

Lay figure f^aiwufrcitl WtH A jointed figure of the human b^dy 
used by artists as a model. [ Hence, figuratively ] aiy® ^ 

wQrs A living person, or a fictitious character, wanting in indivi- 
duality : «. g. Meantime you are not to be a hy dgtire, or a mere 
negative.— R eadb. 

Lay hands on or upon ( C¥pl f¥p ) ^*111 oresl, ww *11^1 ntefl Get 
hold of ; find : e. g. He would appropriate to himself whatever he 
could lay hand% on. (¥T^t?S) creVl ; tfll Catch hold of; 

seize : e, g. Claudius laxd hands on her and claimed her as his slave. — 
Arnold. ^ 

Lay hands on the ark faffni ¥n Touch irre- 

verently what is sacred. [ The expression is tgkan from the Bible 

Lay heads together ( Col'oquial ] >a¥!g ¥y| Consult together ; 

compare opinions | deliberate : e. g. Lay your heads together, when 
you are by yourselves.— ^D icksns. 

Lay hold of or on <ni1 Seize ; catsh i e. g, 1 laid hold ^his arm to 
prevent his escape. 

Lay^ In I|fl will Store up ; treasure up ; provide previously : e. g. We 

S nerally lay in during the hot season a quantity of' dry fuel wood 
r use in the rainy season. 

Lay In ashes fiVTK ¥li Destroy utterly by jmrning : «. /. Testerdsy 
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a terrible fire broke out in the eastern quarter of the village and laid 
the hamlet in ashts. 

Iisy In tor frf affl ’Plt'lttl % ^ Klake overtures for ; 

engage or secure the possession of : e.y. I have laid in for these — 
Drtpen. 

Lay in lavender ( •lirt vtPrtl ore^n Lay away, 
as clothing, with sprigs of lavender, ttfl CWft Pawn [ois.]. 

Lay in ledgement — Delineate by laying out or developing upon paper 
the plan and other component surfaces, each in its proper relation to 
the plan, as if the whole had been constructed by folding together, and 
was now laid flat ; as, to lay a house in ledgement. 

Lay into Chastise thoroughly. 

Lay it on [ Colloquial ] fW!! ^ Charge exorbi- 

tantly ; do anyriwng with profuseness. 

Layitonthiok [ ^ ?nrl Flatter or 

‘ praise extravagantly. [vault.— Shakespeare. 

Lay low Bury : e. g. I saw her laid low in her kindred’^ 

(The) Lay of the land The topographical situ- 

ation of a particular tract of ^ountfy, especially its slope and surface 
features * e. g. They both of them had a very fair idea of the lay of 
the land ; and^ in addition to this^ John possessed a small compass 
fastened to his watch-chain. — Haggard. 

Lay Cast aside, fpf?® T?I1 Markoff. 

Ijay on ( ) -snilff Apply with force ; inflict ■ e. g. I was 

told to lay on the stripes, but I declined. ^tVl ; TlTl Strike ; beat • 
deal blows incessantly and violently . e. g. If 1 might buffet for my 

love, I could lay on like a butcher. — Shakespeare. ^rt3FV1 

V11 Criticize severely ; attack p. g, I have laid it on Walpole so 
unsparingly that I shall not be surprised if he should cut me. — 
Macaulay. 

Iiay on or upon ( ) Tt*R Place upon : e. g, 

Break off an elm bough three feet long in full leaf and hy it on the 
table.— R uskin. ( fVp ’tl or'StJl ^ ’PI 

Charge on ; ascribe or impute to : e. He was unscrupulous, and 
laid all the blame on my shoulders. [ belabour 

ii»y on load [.i4rc/miV] -srefH C?'8fl1 Lay on blows ; strike violently • 

Lay on the Shelf ^CP ^fSral ^Nl. errt sw ^feni 

llt*r| TI P1 Put aside as* being of no further use. 

Lay on tiie table d»f^ic»nr iSP Ml Pl 

Place, as a report, motion, and the like, on the Parliamentary table for 
consideration : e. g. Five days' after the Bill had been thrown out in 
the Commons, another Bill somewhat milder was laid on the taUe of 
the Lords.— Macaulay. 

Iiay one’s aooount with Mtt P Look for ; expect : «. g. The jurors 
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must have laid their aeeeunt with appearing before the Star chain* 
befi— H aliam. 

lAj one's Unger on ( ▼«, ^ 

oren Point out I find out : e. g. He has not yet been able to 
lay kts finger on the real plague-spot of the administration system* 

fjftjr one’e h^nd on one’s heart and say fiffi ^Irtnt 

^ Say conscientiously and honestly : e. g. He should 
put Jt to them to lay ihetr hands on their hearts and say whether 
they as Britons approved of informers.— Dickbns. 

aiiay one’s nuts aside srtnrtT ««cst<r 

Leave off one^s follies • give up one’s boyish pursuits : e^ g. It is 
time to lay our nuts aside. — Brewer. 

liSy one’s self (or one) down 'W^ Lie down to rest ; rest ; ^isommit 

to repose : e. g. I will both lay me down in peace and sleep. — Bible. 

Lay one’s self open to ^ tiH Expose 

one's self to * e. g. When a man without provocation insults another 
he lays himself open to a sharp retort.— M cMordie. 

Lay one’s self out csh Strive earnestly ; put forth one’s 

Best efforts . e. g No selfish man will be concerned to lay himself out 
for the good of his country. — Smalridge. 

Lay open ^ ^ Open • make bare ; uncover. sHFM OfSRl 

Reveal; disclose: e.g. He did not rest till he had the 
secret designs of his enemy. 

Lay out ^ Expend : e, g. Her grace laid out her friend’s bequest 
in a superb diamond necklace. — Macaulay. ( Invest : 

^. ga He laid out all his savings in Government stock. 7?| Plan ; 
dispose in order the several parts of e g. The garden and grounds 

were laid out by their son Charles — Liff of Chesney. IW 

< Dress in grave clothes, and place in a 

decent posture * e. g. When she came out she looked as pale and as 
black as one that were laid out dead. — F oxe. Dispose in 

order : e. g. He assisted in laying out such articles of consumption as 
bad not been duly arranged the previous night— Dickens. ^ 

Exert ' e. g. It is foolish to lay out all ypur strength on this.— 

McMordie* Purpose , intend : e. g. He lays out to make 

a journey — Webster* ^1 Take measures: e. g.^ I 

made strict inquiry wherever I came, and laid out for obtaining 

intelligence of all places.— Woodward. Display ; discover 

( obsolete ) : #. g. He takes occasion to lay out bigotry and false 
confidence in all its colours.— Atterbury. 

Lay over or^ft Spread over ; incrust ; cover tho 

surface of : e. g. The plate is laid over svith gold. 

Lay Bait on the tail of [Colloquial] ind Catch/ 
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Lay liege to etn inicite vn Besiege t encompass with an 

army : e. g. He proceeded to liy tiege t* Syracuse sea and Iand,-> 

Arnold, <nt Address one's self to with importunities • 

court pertinaceously ; tease with urgeot and repeated requests or 
solicitations : a, g. Wherever the tram-cw baited to change horses, 
a whole host of beggars laid ttege to the passengers in the car. 

Lay BlveM on or upon ( cvnii fwtnr ) ^ oitv drail Press 

forward as mo.*>t urgent or important ; attach weight or importance 
to ^ t,g They hjf stress upon what is uncertain, obscure, and 
afflicting, and pass lightly over all the rest.— M. Arnold, 

Lay the axe to the root of ( fVp ) ^ 

▼til ; ^ Destroy utterly • e. g. Parliament must not 

rest content to lop ofF rotten branches, but must lay the axe to the 
root ^the tree. — E nglish Newspaper. 

Lay theoornOTBtoneof(cutHfncf7) ^ Ttl Lay 

the foundation of ( something ) j do a thing by way of commence* 
ment of ( another ) eg. She latd the corner-stone ef all her 
future misfortunes at that very instant. — M. Eogbworth. 

Lay the first atone of, Lay the foundation of (cet^fVSt) 
▼tl, Lay the basis of • form the ground 

of * e. g. By his skill and industry he soon latd the foundation of a 
large fortune.— S miles. 

Lay the land {Nautical] 3F*Pl; ^ fH *tfTOr 

Ctl^lBl ^ICV 771 Cause the land to disappear below the horizon by 
sailing away from it. 

Lay to ( TTI Charge upon ; impute to : e. go My 

enemies then laid their heads together to find out some means 
whereby they could lay the guilt to me. Apply with 

vigour. ( Be certain of [ Colloquial ] : e. g 

“Ask your pardon, sir, you would be very wrong/* quoth Silver ; “You 
would lose your precious life, and you may lajf to that ” — Stevenson. , 

Vft Check the motion of a vessel and 
cause her to be stationary [ Nautical ] ; g “Well, gentlemen/' 
said the captain, the best that l ean say is not much. We must 
lay to^ if you please, and keep a bright look out.” — S tevenson. 

Lay to heart ^^77 oroTl , ^lacn 9777 ^ WH Permit to 
affect greatly ; feel deeply : e. g. He laid his son's bitter answer 
much to hearto 

Lay to one’s eoopTint ( or, to the aooMnint of) ( CTtq 7l TlTlfs ) 

eil^ 7tC7t*t 77l Charts to one 1 ascribe or impute to one : g> 

Robert told a lie and laid the mischief to kit sister’s account. 

Lay to one’s charge 7tft7e^*li( €717 ftTcn ) wtftf Til ; 7Wf« 

eif% ( ) TtCTW 771 Throw the responsibility of (anything^ op* 
on a person ; impute to one , charge one with : «. g. And he 0Stq;>hen] 
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kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, f-ord lay not this sin to 
their charge.— 

Lsy together Tfl \ ^ ^irl Collect ; brinj^ to one place • 

e. g. The baron bef^fan to lay together all his vs^ssals for the purpose 
of attacking his enemy’s castle. 

Lay two and two together nSn csrtjt^t^ ftrl 

^ D aw an inference from 

certain circumstances • form a correct conclusion, f Soe Put two 
and two together ] : e. g. The young fellows in Dublin, too, by 
laying two and two together, began to perceive that there was a certain 

dragon in watch for the wealthy heiress.— T hackeray. 

Lay under ( CWt^ will Subj<‘ct to • as, to lay one under res- 

traint or obligation ; e, g. By this timely help you lay me under a 
deep debt of obligation. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lay under oontribution ^ fwf firC5 wn Compel to 

contribute or pay something : e. (», Even cities at the mouth of the 
Tiber were laid under contribution, — Merivale. 

Lay up WHl ; ^finrl Store ; treasure ; deposit for future use : e. g. 

Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. — Bible. 

Lay up a ship ^^tcsnr wRifl “©cw” c^1 Dis- 

mantle a ship and place her in a dock, as for repairs. 

Lay up against the rainy day WSl Save money in 

anticipation of a time of sickness or misfortune. 

Lay upon wfiwl ^ wirl ; 

Press with importunities • lay siege to. 

Lay violent hands on or upon iwt?tw) w^it5ta wjrl ; artiFif«i wal .• 
Wal Deal violently with • commit assault upon : e, g. Laying 
violent hands on him, they slew him on the spot —Prescott. 

Lay wait for ( vWa'® ) WP Lie in ambush for ; lie in con- 

cealment to come upon unawares ; e. g Let us lay watt for blo od ; 
let us lurk privily for the innocent. — ^Bible. (Vt^tae) W9 
Wflfl atWI Remain in waiting for : e. g. 1 will lay wait for him as he 
comes out of his office and then ply him with entreaties.— M cMordib. 

Lay waste ivn a1 Ww wal ; !6wtf weal Destroy ; desolate ; 

deprive of inhabitants, improvements, and {H'oductions : e. g. (x) 
Napoleon laid waste some of the fairest provinces of Europe — Me* 
Moroib. (21 An earthquake of terrible violence laid waste the 
flourishing colony.— Macaulay. (3I News was brought that a bear 
had burst into the vineyard and was laying waste the vines.— Brbwbe* 

(A) Layw<iver Ihr a meddler w^fteiaaefla A clustisement for 
one who meddles with business that does not concern him [ A ’’layer- 
over*’ is a whip or slap ]. [blessing persona* 

Laying on of handa-^ A form used in consecrating to office and in 

Uwhouie-l4>it*1w.ciWWirfil^«rt^ Ahoua# fof the 
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poor affected inth contagious diseases. ( From Ldkarus, iiie n t ito ed in 
the Bible ). “Laear house'* is also called, "Lazaretto.” 

Luy'bones ^1% A lazy Mlow, a regular idler. 

Luy inui*a load Oti A load too heavy to carry. [ To save coming 
a second time, a lazy man sometimes ov^loads himself J. 

Laatdi oraft Medical profession. 

Lead a busy life ▼trti aittVfil tfl^^^rrad Pass 

a life of activity. 

Lead a ost^d-dog lilb f ^ t c« n i ws ^ Be 

always in the habit of quarrelling. 

Ijead a obarmed life 3(9*1^ 

Of Possess a life which comes out unscathed 

even when thrown into the midst of fearful dangers . *. g. Napoleon 
seemed at first to lead a charmed life. 

Lead a child by the hand ffte Make a child 

learn to walk by leading it by its hands : e, g. These sad events 
happened while I was yet a child led by the hand. 

Lead ( one ) a danoe ( or a pretty dttaoe ) [ Colloquial ] ( eUtcee ) 
srtst^ c^. «fHl9 

Set (a person) on an undertaking under false hopes ; delude * e. y. 

Well, my lord you have led me a pretty dance all over the town. — 

M. Edgeworth. 

Lead (one) a dog*S life [Colloquial] (^^fWwe) 9rt>nr 

Cause ( a person ) to pass his days in a miserable state' : e. g. 
I am afraid I led that boy a dog's life. — Stevenson. 

Leadalife(CVt!m«tC^)dl9^ ^ Pass one’s days (in a 

certain manner ) : e. g. He leads a good moral life —Webster 

Lead (another person) a life arrHI ^FpHll CSl^tl Make 

a person pass a very miserable and troublesome life . e. g. You remem- 
ber the life he used to lead his wife and daughter. — D ickens. 

Lead apes ) <rt«H Live a virgin life up to 

good old age. [The phrase is derived from a belief, very common in 
old times, that it is the lot of old maids to lead apes in hell after death] : 
e.g. 

Pity that you, wlw’ve served so long and well, 

Should die a virgin and lead apes in hell.— H. Carey. 

Lead aside farted ®l^ 9tOTI Take in a wrong course ; e, g. He led me 
aside from the path of virtue. 

Lo ad astray 791 puide in a wrong way, or into error ; seduce 

from truth or rectitude * e. g. (t) It was his evil companions that led 
him astregt. (z) So appeared England and England’s chances to 
spectators not wholly led astray by Catholic sympathies.— Froods. 

Load vataeg et*iltvt *1^ 9tWl Conduct away j take away : e, g. The 
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groom l$i tmay the hone to the stable. flMW ¥lt Guide in a 

wrong way or course : e. g. She warned them not to be Ud away by 
sinister influences.— -Prouhb. 

LmuI by tiie none [ Colloquial ] ^ ir^ IN Ml <* 1 ^ 

VtXtN Cause ( one ) to follow another blindly or sub* 

missivdy : e. g. While the world lasts, fashion will continue to lead 
it fy ike Hose.—CowtEK. 

liMMl onpttve ^ Carry into captivity ; e. g. During a great war 
thousands are led captive by the victors. 

Lead la prayer »iWfira NPRtff wro ertNi Offer 

up prayer in an assembly, uniting the prayers of others. 

Lead into fNl riN ^tevl Conduct into * bring into : e. g. He then drew 
his sword and led his men over the cliffs tsrvthe town. — Macaulay. 

Lead off aiN Conduct away : e. g. The bride^groom then led 

off the bride. «p|ai «rf9 ^ Go first ; begin : e. g. Who 

is to lead off the dance ? 

Lead on nfiistfsre Wfttl aiN Continue leading : e. g. The 

path grew more and more wearisome, yet he led his soldiers on. 

*lfilblPl*fl ^ ▼trt Gradually induce : e. g. And when he had 

satisfied his hunger he pledged Eumxus in a full cup, and led him on 
to discourse on his favourite theme. — H avbli.. 

Lead on to ( Continue leading as 

far as : e. g. (i) The path of virtue leads us oa U a, happy and prosper- 
ous life in the end. 

fa) There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.— Shakespeare. 

Lead one a pretty danoe ^tsrfrl ^ f*i*IW (®®11 Bother or put 

one to trouble. 

Lead one a wild-goose ohase wtiftcws 

7III Cause one to pursue an impracticable or fruitless project ' e. g, 1 
will swear if he is not leading you a wild-goose chase by inducing you 
to purchase the shares of the gold mines in South Africa. 

Lead out — Same as Lead off. 

Lead the life of % dog [ Colloquial ] firsts ipspra Pass 

one’s days in a miserable state : e. g. He is pro{>erly henpecked 

He is afraid to call Ws soul his own, and he leads the life of a dog.~~ 
Haliburton. 

Lead ttie way *K VHt Show the way : act as guide : e. g. It led 
the way to modern chemistry.— Webster. 

Lead to ( ^ ) »lN Conduct or direct to ; e.g. 

A general leads his troops to battle and to victory.— Webster. ( CTtff 
PHtw ) tgtlN NfN ^ Bring to by guidance or by influence ; e. g. 
Self-examination may lead us to a knowledge of ourselvea — Webster. 
.'fliw Til i tpgl Bring about result in : e, g. Gaming leads to 
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other vices.— Webster. ( c^^ Tt«J *rtlW > 

Extend as far as : e. g. This road leai$ to Allahabad. 

LmuI to the altar ( C?Ft^ Take U lady) to the church 

for the purpose of marrying; marry (p lady) : e g. Until Augustus 
leads me to the altar^ he is not sure of md — D ickbks. 

Lead up a ball oreiri Be the 

foremost or chief among the assembled guests by commencing the 
dance : c. g» Mr. Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the 
Goldsmith 

Lead up to ( C7t®l ^ St7l Go on extending as far as ; e, /. 

This path leads up to an inn. ( C^\^ tVj ) Conduct, or 

go on leading, gradually as far as • — used both transitively and intran- 
sitively : e, g. Thine arm unseen led me up to man (i. e., man- 

hood) —Addison. 

(A) Leading case ^t?r A law- 

suit to settle others of a similar kind. 

Leading lady or man C7t^ 7l The 

actress or actor who takes the chief role in a play. [ octave. 

Leading note (in music) 711 The note which leads up to the next 

Leading question «nr, 7<tA 7fiira 

7t5t3l 7171*1 ^teirl ^ A question so worded as to suggest an answer : 
e g. In cross-examining a witness, leading questions are permitted, 
because the chief object of a cross*exami nation is to obtain contradic- 
tions. — Brew er. 

iiesding strings ^ Strings used 

for holding up children when learning to walk : e. g. If you bind 
him with leading strings at college, he will break loose while eating for 
the bar in London.— Trollope. [ *' To be in leading strings' means 
to be ill a state of infancy nr dependence, to be under the guidance or 
control of .another.” See In leading strings ] 

Leaf bud A bud which develops into leaves or a leafy branch. 

Iisagus ofibnsivs and defsnsivs >l7C9r ^ 

'S *ni-nic^ IWI fsjTOl >ria a league that requires all the 

parties to it to make war together against any foe, and to defend one 
another if attacked. 

Lsak out ftm ^fl Escape by leakage : e. g. The liquor in 

the cask began to leak out. srst*t *^$1 Find publicity by 

some underhand way, or in an irregular manner : e, g. Some of these 
jocose conversations have at times leaked ok/.— Irvins. 

Lson Sjgailist or at ( ) ittev ^ CfStI Be in a bending 

position against (something e. g. (i) There is a beam leaning 
against the wall — MgMordib. (3) She leans out at her mistress's 

chamber window.— S hakbsprarb. ( CRFt^ fvfg ) ittCT C^n Cause 

to lean against : e,g. His fainting limbs against an oak he /»»«.— 
Drydbv. 
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IjMn on or npon( f^) vg ^ (M9V[ Be in a bendinj; pcKi- 

tion for support upon fsomething) : e. g. He leans upon my shoulder. 

( ▼Wio ) i5*nf Wl Depend upon for support, comfort, 

and the like : His inexperience led him to lean\oT support on 

others.— P rescott. ( f¥p ) ng gl %t gt^H Cause to lean 
upon ; rest on : Leant her head upon the back.— •£ B. Browning. 

Lean on a broken reed ^ c^revl Depend for support on 

something which is in itself helpless 'eg. It was to lean on a broken 
reed to expect support from this old. decrepit king. — M otley. 

Lean to ( fVg? Tl ♦Rpt Incline in opinion or incli- 

nation to : e. g. They delight rather to lean to their old customs.—^ 
Spenser. 

Leap from the soabbwd >Tt^ cvtg fegl Come ouu>fthe 

sheath with eagerness : e, g Ten thousand swords leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge the wrong.— B urke 

Leap in the dark 'ats^tcg gtgi, <«sr ▼tar grgtg ▼tf^ grtfgra *ltgi 

Efg gl An act of which the consequences cannot be foreseen 
Leap into ( CTtg fVfg ) t^g ▼tTttgi Spring suddenly into ; bound 

into • skip into : e. g. Leap in with me into this angry flood.— S haKBS<> 
PEARE. 

Leap over ( fVjg ) i8«tg fggt arw^gl Bound over ; skip over ; 
e, g. Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the field — M ilton. 

Leap up ettHW *lW^gl gl ’ItfCTi tsil Manifest joy or vivacitv : e. g. My 
heart /<<a/s when 1 behJd a rafR«bow in the sky.— W ordsworth. 

Leap year 'OO* ftgfgpli aTRSIV g^gg Every fourth year consisting of 
366 days : — so called because it leaps over a day more than a common 
year, giving to February 29 days. vfHtei cgcv| "g^gg *gg*Jfegg fggtg 

"Swig ▼fggtg gHigi ftcgfg® This year is believed to be propitious 

for ladies to propose to gentlemen . e. g. But I don't remember any 
one having given me an “engaged ring” before ; and it’s not letpyear 
neither.— J. Payn. 

Laam a lesson *ltegl Derive knowledge by personal experience : e. g. 
There can be no doubt that Ciesar got the worst of it in this struggle, 
and we may surmise that he learned a lesson 'which was of service to 
him in subsequent campaigns —Trollope. 

Lsam by heart ’{.gg gnd Learn and understand : commit to me* 
mory : e. g. Learn Aristotle's rules by heart.— SvriTT. 

Learn by rote gl cgfgif ▼gj Commit to memory without attend* 

ing to the meaning : e.g. He learned by rote the common* places which 
all sects repeat so fluently when they sre enduring oppression.— 
Macaulay. 

Learn off*hiind gar gnr OS*n Learn at once : e. g. He could 

learn off~hand whatever would be spoken in Ris hearing. 
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Leam to walk before you run [Provtrb] tPlw ftPW I 

Iioamed leiaure oi anyMyt>r aiRj^lfV#* ^fl ^ Leisure ^yoted 

to the cultivation of knowledee and learned pursuits : g* ^ After a 
life of untiring political activity he rotted into a leArmd Utsure and 
finished his days in the cultivation of science and philosophy. 

Leavn^ Theban A profoundly wise person. 

(It is often used ironically). 

Leaaing-makingfinTl ^ ^ The making of lies : r. g. He was con- 

demned to die as guilty of leasing-maiing.'^BvKSETt 

(The) Least said the soonest mended IColloquial] 

The best remedy is to speak as little as possible : #. g. The old lady 
ventured to approach Mr. Benjamin Allen with a few^ comforting 
reflections, of which the chief were, that after all, perhaps it was well it 
was no worse • the least said the soonest Dickens. 

Leather and prunella ( or pruoello ), or Leather or prunella (or 
prunello) Rubbish * nothing of any moment. [ ‘‘Pru- 

nella*' or “Prunello" is a woollen stuff used for the uppers of ladies 
boots and shoes ] : e, g. The question is. How is the book likely to 
sell ? All the rest is leather and prunella, — J. Payn. 

Leave alone Cgetrl Let remain undisturb- 

ed or in solitude : e. g. Leave alone the boy • he is now intent on his 
task. :{ cvr^ fvpi ^ ^ ^ Desist or refrain 

from having to do with • e, g. Remember, these chemicals are very 
dangerous ; so you should leave them alone^ 

Leave behind are?n ; ^ Suffer ‘J>/emain be- 

hind ; not to take or remove : e. g» The baggage was left behind rot 
want of beasts to draw it. — Macaulay, 

Leave in the dark CVt^ ^ Keep in a 

state of ignorance *about anything) : e. g. We are therefore /ef/ com- 
pletely 7 n the dark as to Mr. Southey's opinions about toleration. 
Mac \ulay. _ ^ _ _ 

Leave in the lurch (VT?tCV8) ^ ^ Leave in 

a helpless or embarrassed situation. [ A lurch or slana is when one of 
the players wins the entire game before his adversary has scored a 
single point ] : e, g. Government, I suppose* will do what is right, and 
not leave me in the lurch. — Southey. 

Leave no eflfeots ^ 

Die without property to bequeath : i,g. After the failure of the busi- 
ness* the gentleman lived from hand to mouth and could leave no effects. 

Leave no stone unturned ^ ^ yfl Spare no 

effort or pains ; do everything that can be done under the circunistan* 
ces:r. g'. I walked home resolving to leave no stone unturned \n 
their behalf. — W arrrn. 

Leave ofiP ( cetJf fyj ) fefl 'Desist from ; forbear : e, g. I was 

forced to leave it [ ray journal ] o^.— D efor. iMI ; •tft’lW ^ ^ 
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Put aside ; cease wearing ; #. g. As soon as he returned to town, he 

left off his disguise. ^ 1 'WV\ ; ftf^ orsfl Forsake : e. g. 

He would leave off l^fandy and water. — T hackeray, . 

Cease ; desist : e. g. He took up the poem at the place where he 
had left off. — Dickkks. 

Leave one to one’s fate vWve ^ ^srfOE ^tvtcv 

Vfl Take no care of one but leave one to suffer or undergo 
whatever might come to one by chance : e. g. If she refused she would 
he left to her Froude. 

Leave one to one’s self ^ Leave 

one alone ; forsake or desert one ; leave one unaided or uncarcd for : 
e. g. A child left to himself hxmgjtiSx his mother to shame. — Bidle, 

5p1C^ GfeRl Permit one to follow one's opinions 
or desires : e. g. The next da> he bade his men sit still and look on 
and leave him to himself. — Kingsley. • 

Leave one’s mark fp? ^Tlf® Lepve 

behind a good name * e. g. Men like Pitt, Beaconsfield, and Glad- 
stone leave their mark on the history of their country — McMordii , 

Leave out V7l Tl Of'STn ; <nn Omit : c. g. The judge 

gathered up all the points of the evidence and left out nothing. — Mi.- 

Mordie. ^3f Send out leaves ; leaf. 

Leave out in the oold Neglect ; ignore e. g. My 

boy was to have been her heir, but she had the disposal ot her property 
and she has bequeathed it all to Cornellis, so my son is l*ft iu the cold. 
— English Magazine, 

Leave sohool ^ ^?rl ; ('ease to 

attend school as a scholar ^ ^ lie has recently left m hool and appren- 
ticed himself to a cloth merchant. 

Leave to ( ^?[1 Forsake to ; give up to e. Ot.'h 

leave him to us, and by liook or crook we will secure him. — \V\KkLV. 

C?'83ql Permit or allow to ; refer to ; t», g, W^hether 
Esau were a vassal, 1 leave to the reader to judge. — I «k ke. ) 

Give to by will , bequeath to . c, g. I give you my 
word that he did not leave a shilling to his son Arthur — 1 nA( kKR\Y. 

( ^ Commit to . intrust to c. g. 

Engrossed in his crusade against slavery he le/t the mental training of 
young Macaulay to hired teachers — M okison. 

Leave to one’s self— See Leave one to one’s self. 

Leaves without figs C^^5T sr Promises without 

fulfilment ; words without deeds. 

Leotor benevolo [ Latin ] Gentle or kind reader. 

Leoture on ( orefl ^1 nti ^1 Read or deliver a 
formal discourse on : e, g. He has promised to lectin e oa the Vedanta 
philosophy. ( ^ OWSI Praeti.e reading lectures 
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on, for instruction : «. g. The professor hetutn am chemistry.'^ 

WiBSTIR. 

Led captain An obsequious personi who dances 

attendance on the master and mistress of sThousCs for which service he 
has a knife and fork at the dinner ta^. [ He is led like a dog and 
always graced with the title of ^a^fote.-^REWBa ]# 

Led home ; ^or A spare horse led by a servam i a 

Sumpter or pack-horse. 

Ledger bait ^ Fishing bait attached to a (Mating 

line fastened to the bank of a stream or pond. 

Lee shore Ol ft The shore under the lee of a ship, 

or that towards which the wind blows. 

Lee side *of a ship) ct The side of a ship 

farthest from the point whence the wind blows, 

Lee tide The tide that runs in the same direction 

as the wind blows. 

Leeoh- finger or Leeohman The finger next to the little 

finger ; the ring finger. It is also called Medicinal finger. 

Leere side ^ The left side, as that on which a leere or ornament 
was worn 

Leeward ^ ff Toward the lee or that 

part towards which the wind blows ; windward is in the opposite 
direction, vis , in the teeth of the wind 

Lsft bower ( ^JT Rf*!! ^BtPnr ( CT’R 

citWtR, ^ ) The 

knave of the other suit of the same colour as the trump, being next to 
the right bower in value. 

Left-handed oompliment A saying intended to seem a compli- 

ment or praise, but in reality the reverse . e.g. His quiet manner left his 
speech uupu actuated, and his fishy eyes. level voice, and immovable 
face put no dot to an ambiguous and crossed no **t*' in a left- 
handed compliment LtNTON. 

Left-handed marriage— -Among the princes and higher nobility of 
Germany, a marriage with a woman of inferior rank, in which it is 
stipulated that she and her children shall not enjoy the rank, or inherit 
the possessions. o( her husband. In such a marriage the husband gives 
his left hand, instead of the right, to the bride when he says ' I take 
thee for my wedded wife.** 

Left-handed oath 5^ Insincere oath, that is, an oath which 

is not meant to be kept : e. g. U must be a left-handed oathr^ 
H. Conway. 

Left in the basket Neglected. 

Leg md ^ j flfn »R3[9ir Equ*l, or 

nearly so. in a race, game, kc. [^. "Naok Md neok^’J. 
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L«b of mucton aohool ^ ^9; oititcn <rarHt« vtv 

nfto nc»?| ltCfF<lt*Rtani ’jk^rtWlt'Or ’RI Authors who ' 

laud their patrons in prose, or verse, in the hope of obtaining a cummis* 
sion, or living, or at the very least, a dinner for their pains. 

Iiot-of-mutton sleeve cs e Ttic ^ 

«S^ fsel VI V(>lt A woman's sleeve full in the middle and tight at 

arm>hole and wrist. 

Legaey hauter sw ce? WTVftoifof fwl vfSnn cv vifo *f?Tv cetvi- 

CVtV vn One who flatters and courts anyone for the sake of a legacy. 

Legal tender vK That which the law authorises to 

be tendered in payment of debts. 

Leg-bail *t*rt90 VJ^ A runaway. Ciponey. 

Legem pone WT $tvi Old slang for money paid down on the nail, ready 

Legend of a coin ®*fcv ( Viflv VtV VI^ ) cv v4vl Vtcv The descrip- 
tion of the sovereign, &c , given on a coin. ( The name of the coin is 
designated “Inscription"^. 

Lager-de«main Sleight of hand. 

Legible to (eivtve) fve? ^CVtVl Capable of being discovered or under- 
btood by ; intelligible to : e.g. The thoughts of a man are legible 
to us in his countenance. — Webstbr. 

Legielative aeeembly ( ve ( I n many 

British colonies i, the lower house of the legislature. 

Leioeater SQuare- London. 

Lemnian deed An act of unusual barbarity or cruelty. 

Lemster ore Fine wool, of which Leominster carpets 

are made. 

Land a hand Vte c?eri, VfVtVl V^Vt Give assistance : e. g. Will 
you knock out the French sentry's brains '' I don’t care if I lend a 
/lanif.— Goldsmith. [what 1 am going to say " 

Lend an ear Vfl Listen : e.g. Will you, please, lend an ear to 

Lend oountenanoe to —Same as Give ooantenanoe to. 

Lend one wings, or Lend wings to vtvtcve af sV^ ftvtv 

aR sntCV ^ Give one the power of moving speedily ; make one 
proceed with haste : e. g, 1 could hear hails coming and going between 
the old buccaneer and his comrades, and this sound of danger lent me 
WtagS.— ST sVENSOII. 

Lend one’s ears 'VVl Listen : e. g. Romans ! countrymen ! and 
lovers ! Und me your Mr's.—SuAKSSPSARB. 

lisnd (me^s name vtv orevt viv^Tv vf%« cfsti Grant or 
furnish one’s name ; permit one's name to be used : e. g. From this 
day the Parliament accepted a master, and consentetfcmfmd its name 
to the dedston of othpre. — H arrisos. 
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Lend one’s self to ( 771 71 CTeirt Countenance ; 

encourage : a. Those who Und themselves unconsciously to lies 

eventually become deliberate rogues.— Froudb. ( C7t7 fVsc^ ) C7t< 

are7l Join in ; e. g- She was banished from the royal presence and was 
ready to lend herself to any desperate scileme. — F roude. 

Lend to ( CT^ fVgC^ 71 7t7tC7e ) oreTl Grant or furnish to • give to : 

e. g. Lend favourable ear to our requests. — Shakespeare. 

Lend wings to— See Lend one wings. 

Length and breadth of the land 773t c«f»t The whole extent of the 
country : e, g. The famine soon spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the land^ 

Length of days tfW ^77 A long life ' e, g. 

May heaven^ great monarch, still augment your bliss 
With length ^ days ^ and every day like this. — Dryden. 

Leonine contract C7 ^7 <1^77^ 77^ 7f77l A one-sided contract. 

(The allusion is to the fable of the Lion and his fellow-hunters). 
Leonine Terse— A kind of verse, the end of which rhymes with the 
middle. 

(A) Lerna of ills f7^7 A very great evil. [Lake Lerna is where 
Hercules slew the hydra which did incalculable evil to Argos.] 

(The) Lesbian poets— Ter pander. Alcseus, Arion, and the poetess 
Sappho, all of Lesbon. 

Lese Majesty, or Leze Majesty 7t7'f7C^7tf^ High treason. 

Lessian diet 7t7t7 7705 7^17 7n 77 Great abstinence ; — from Lessiua a 
physician, who laid down stringent rules for diet. 

(To) Let 7l 7t77t7 f7f7 77l Grant possession and use of foi a 
consideration : e. g. This house is to leL 

Let alone ( C7t7 71 7t7t77 77^7 ) 71 7l77l C7 777t7 CT^ 

77Tt7 7tf7t7 0f77l ; 7t^7| 0f'67| ; Tt^l 7J C^'STl Suffer to remain with- 
out interference ; leave alone : e. g. (i) Let alone this idle project.— 

Webster. { 2 ) Let alone , — Webster. 7t?t77tC7 71^ 7filC>5 OTSTl 
Suffer to act freely, without interference . e, g. He loved his pretty 
cousin, much as he would have loved a favourite sister, and might very 
possibly, if let alone, have become attached to her as his father wished 
— Miss Mitford. 

Let be 7l 77l ; C777 TtC? CTTTt 7tf7C7 or87l Leave untouched • let 

alone : e, g. Would it not be well to let her be, to give him his way and 
leave her to go hers, in peace. — Haggard. The phrase Is used ako as 

an exclamation signifying *^51 TtfTTi 7t7 7l No 

matter : e, g, ‘^Do not draw the curtain.*' — “No longer shall you gaze 
oil't, lest your fancy may think anon it moves . — ''Let be^ let be .'*'— 
Shakespeare. 

Let blood OflRv C7t7«l 771 Cause blood to flow, as from a vein • bleed. 
Let by-gones be by-gones f5pR^(t¥rf^ 'gw 
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^Itl *I1 Suffer old differences to go out of sight and 
mind: e, g. Can’t we Ut bygones be by-gones and start afresh 7— 
Norris. 

Let down oretl Permit to sink or fall ; lower : 

e.g. fi) She /rr them down by a chord through the window.— B ible. 

( 2 ) Let down your nets for a draught. — B ible. Bring down; 

lower: e.g*. He was however gently /or down from his high position. 

— Maciulay. SOW Soften in tempering . 

as to let down tools, cutlery, and the like, in the process of manu* 
facture. 

Let drive [ Colloquial ] JHC9t ^ CTt5!l ’tHTl Send forth or discharge 
with violence, as an arrow or stone •. e. g. 1 looked up, and there, as I 
thought, was the calf ; so I got my rifle on and let drive flrst with one 

barrel, then with the other. — Haggard ifffllCS ^ 

Aim a blow . strike with force : e g. Four rogues in buckram let drive 
at me. — SHAKEsrE\RE. 

Let every one soap hie own beard [ Proverb ] trlw 

WTT ; ’Prtt ^*1*1 C®51 Wtai I 

Let every pedlar carry his own burden [Proverb] ^ i 

Let fly [Collog'U7al] ^frcst ^ Send forth or discharge with 

violence, as an arrow or stone : e. g. He took a sure aim, let fiy his 

arrow, and killed the bird, Aim a blow • 

strike with violence : e, g. He let jly with such stoutness at the 
giant’s head and sides that he made him let his weapon fall out of his 
hand. — Bex van. 

Let go Ctfetrl Permit to depart • e. g. 1 will let you go, that ye may 
sacrifice to the Lord your God ; oaly ye shall not go very far away.— 

Bible. OT'Q^ Relinquish hold of : e. g. You may now let go 

the rope. 

Let go ot[Colloqutal\ Ctfem, fTf^ Relax or relinquish 

hold of : e. g. Bidding the soldiers go about their business and the 
coachman to drive off. Hill let go of his prey sulkily, and waited for 
other opportunities of revenge.— Thackeray. 

Let in orsin Permit or suffer to enter . e. g. The 

windows were • »’d to let in the fresh air. — T backeray. 

CWfl Allow ; admit : e. g. But I say to you, and 

to our whole country, and to all the crowned heads, and aristocratic 
powers and feudal systems that exist, that it is to self-government, the 
great principle of popular representation and administration — ^the system ' 
uiat let in all to participate in the counsels that are to assign the good 
or evil to all— that we may be what we are and what we hope to — 

D. Webster, Take in or swindle : e. g. I was foolish enough 

to take the man at his word, and was thus let in by a good round sum. 

Let into ami Permit or suffer.to enter into ; e. The 

41 
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poor beggar was M into the house. 0f6fl Insert, as a 

piece of wood, into a space formed for the purpose. 

Admit to the knowledge of : e.g*. I will not lei you into the 
mysteries of this affair. 

Let loose ^ orwi ; ^rfinrl orsfl . 

Wl ORTt oresl Suffer to go free ; remoye restraint 

from ; permit to wander at large : g. The horse was then let loose 
to graze in the neighbouring meadow. 

Let loose on ( ^tre ) ftc^ c?effl . { 

GTSSl Suffer to fall upon, or do violence to : e. g. The Scots, finding 
that the Irish were to be let loose on them, threatened to send a force 
to Ulster. — Froudk 

Let not the pot call the kettle blaok [Colloquial proi erb\ 

ftew Ki Do not accuse others with laults when you 

yourself are guilty of the same. [See Pot oalls the kettle black]. 

Let off Tl CStv^l Discharge, as arrow or firearm : r. g. He let of an 
arrow at the bird. ( OTSfl Release, as from an 

engagement : e, g. You promised to help me to-day, but as your father 

wants you at home, I will lei you off. — McMordie. 

GTStrl Suffer to escape or go free : e, g. The magistrate let the prisoner 

off with a warning. ( ) ftfem CJfOTI Set frt c, 

or suffer to escape, as from a state of confinement : e, g. Men wlio 
know the same things are not long the best company for each otl er. 
But bring to each an intelligent person of another experience, and it is 
as if you lei ejf water from a lake, by cutting a lower basin. — E\rERS()N. 

Lot on [ Colloquial ] Ttfen CWN ; Allow a thing to 

be believed | pretend : e^g Take care never to let on by your inan’*ers 
that you are a man of great wealth. ^ 

CEFarl Tell ; tattle , divulge something [Laiv] : c g. But }uu won t 
let on, Ewan, will you ? — H. CJaine. ^ 

Let one have one’s head \ColloquiaV\ ^ 

Give a person more liberty or scope. [The metaohor is taken from 
driving ] : e.g. She let him have his head for a bit, and then, when 
he*d quite got accustomed to the best of everything and couldn’t Ii\e 
without it, she turned him into the street, where there is no claret and 
no champagne.— Besant. 

Let one in— See Let in. 

Let <me*e celf looee ^ wl, ’tmvws etw 

^ ^nd Let go restraint on one’s words or actions indulge m 

extravagant talk or conduct : e, g. The sudden prosperity has turned 
his hea^ and since then he has let himself lease, 

liSt oat ft%l1 oroil Suffer to escape, as an animal - « He 

opened the door of the cowshed and lei out the cows. C?Stl1 
Lease; let to hire: e,g. He has opened a business of letttngouf 

ponies on hire. ^ CfWrt*. lt?l ; «t«r| ; ^ Kxtend or 
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loosen, as a rope, or the folds of a garment ; enlarge : e. In the 
island, they never lit out all the length of the reins.— E merson. 

( Invest ; lay out : e. g. 

I have kept back their foes 
While they have^old their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest. — Shakespeare. 

Lot run [ Nautical ] OTORl - CTORl ; Allow to pass or 

move treely ; slacken or loosen. 

Let sleeping dogs lie [ Colloquial ] ^^Jitcsrl sfl csWi : 

^ Let by-gones 

be by-gones ; suffer unpleasant events of former times to lie dormant ; 
not to stir up past unpleasantnesses : e- g Peter Scott was a jealous 
man to begin with, and it was best to let sleeping dogs lie — English 
Magazine. ^ 

Let slide [Colloquial] CWefl, ^1 'STC^ fVf3 

CCfORl Suffer to pass out of one's thoughts as not being of any conse- 
quence ; cease to care for : e. g. (II \Vith good hope let the sorrow 
slide. — Chaucer. ( 2 ) Le^the world s/iV^.— S hakespeare. 

Let slip OfSRl Loosen from the slip, or noose, as a hound : 

e.g. Cry Havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war.— Shakespeare. 

Let Blip an expression c^\^ OTSfl Suffer 

in expression to escape from one’s lips - e. In the course of the 
debate he let slip several rude expressions out of his mouth. 

Let slip an opportunity Cirsill Suffer an opportunity 

to pass out of one’s hands without availing of it : e. g. Vidyasagar 
never let slip an opportunity of doing others a good turn 

Let the cat out of the bag [Colloquial] ^ 

Disclose the secret, carelessly or wilfully : e. g. Sun- 
ning, to be sure, very nearly let the cat out of the hag one afternoon.— 
Norris. 

Let the cobbler stick to his last [ Proverb ] ^ 

dt\ CTH 311 Let every man follow the trade he knows best. [ Last 
means ^^17 A wooden form of the human foot, on which shoes are 
formed ]. 

Let the dead past bury the dead [ Proverb ] iFOT ^ 

OltRt ^Ffiic® Let by-gones be by-gones 

Let ( or Allow ) the grass grow under one’s feet pic*®* WVfl ’RV 
3lig^c?ew, Suffer 

time to pass by without making any effort towards the fulfilment of the 
desired end : e. g- Schomberg and some other officers recommended 
caution and delay ; but the king answered he had not come to Ireland 
to let the grass grow under Air M acaulay. 

Let the metter eteiui over 4 ft’rara ^ 
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^ Let the matter be put oil for consideration at some future 

Let up [ Colloquial ] em ^af 'fell ; ftl ^ll ; fwl Become less 
severe ; diminish ; cease : e, g. As soon as the storm let up a little^ I 
ventured to look out. 

Let ue eat and drink, for to-morrow uto shall die— The Ef^yptians 
said this at their dinners and at the same time exhibited to their guests 
a skeleton, to remind them of the shortness of human life. 

Let well alone [ Colloquial ] *ltc« 

CT’R OTOTl Suffer things to remain as they are 

from fear of making them worse by interference. 

Lethean dew Dreamy forgetfulness , a brown>study * e, g. 

The soul with tender luxury you ( Muses ) 611, 

And o’er the senses Lethean dew^ dist>l - F \lconer. 

[ N. B. Letnejs the mythological river of forge fulness ]. 

Letter book ^ *1^ ▼fiwi ^ A book in which copies 

of letters are kept. [delivered. 

Letter box A box for the reception of letters to be mailed or 

Letter carrier C’ttt?! One who carries letters • a postman. 

Letter-look CT ^ JTtsft^tri c«rtsn a lock that is 

opened when letters on exterior movable rings are arranged in a cer- 
tain order e. g. A strange lock that opens witli A M E NT. — Beau- 
mont AND Fletcher. 

Letter of administratioii ^ 

“The legal instrument granted by the Probate Court to a 
person appointed administrator to one who has died intestate.*' 

Letter of attorney CJrtWhRt>Tl, ’Ftw 'sv 

A writing by which one party authorises another to 
act for him or them. 

Letter Of credit 1^«R Cf^ ^Mcsni 

Wtrsl a letter written by a merchant or 

banker to another, requesting him to credit the bearer with a certain 
sum of money. 

Letter Of lioenee « iffiisf *rt’8!Tt«fn( ctRI cit«( owt? 

Oft An instrument in writing executed by a creditor, granting 
longer time to the debtor for the payment of his debt. 

Letter of marque cn m\ wWcani -W- 

Wt2Pl*l OpSUl ^ A commission authorising a pri- 

vateer to make reprisals on a hostile'nation till satisfaction for an injury 
has been made. [ Also see Lettere of marque ]. 

Letter of safe oonduot ^ «t<i Passport. 

Letter of the law The exact wording of the law, 

as distinguished from the spirit of it. [ A man is said to follow the 
lettir of thi lav, when he shuts his eyes to its spirit or real import and 
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acts in conformity with the very words in whif h the law is couched ] : 
gm They swerve not from the strict letter if the /a^«*-CLARE>rooN« 

LrSttor of Uriah irtci ^ A treacherous letter of friendship, 

but in reality a death«warrant : e. g. However, sir, here is a guarantee* 
Look at its contents ; I do not again carry the letters of f/n/i//.— S cott. 

Letter paper Paper for writing letters on. 

Letter to ( ^ An epistle addressed to : e, g. The 

royal letter to the Assembly was eminently wise in substance and 
impressive in language. — M acaulay. 

Letter writer One who writes letters. •‘Hf ^ A 

machine for copying letters. A book giving direc- 

tions and forms for the writing of letters. 

Letters of Bellerophon Letters dangerous ot^ pre- 

judicial to the bearer. 

Letters of marque, or Letters of marque and reprisal— A license 
or extraordinary commission granted by a government to a private 
person to fit out a privateer or armed ship to cruise at sea and make 
prize of the enemy’s ships and merchandise. The ship so commission- 
ed is sometimes called a letter of marque. — Wbbstbr. 

Letters Patent Documents of appointment granted by the 

king. 

Lettre de Oaohet \Frcnc]i\ ^wl An 

arbitrary warrant for imprisonment. A letter folded and sealed with 
the King*s Cachet or little seal. 

Levant and oouohant 

wear e ) 

Applied in legal phraseology to cattle which have strayed into another’s 
held, and have been there lone enough to lie down and sleep. The 
owner of the field can demand compensation for ^uch intrusion. 

Levant and Ponent winds The east wind is the 

Levant, and the west wind the Ponent * e. g. Forth rush the Levant 
ami the Ponent whids . — Milton, 

Levee [Fr., lit., a rising, i. from bed ]. 'STVtW- 

An official reception of men only by 
the sovereign or his representative, held usually in th^ afternoon. 

Levee en masse [ French ] ftwtf 

A patriotic rising of a whole nation to defend their country. 

Level against, at ( ) aids ^ *01 ^ Direct a gun or an 
arrow to ; aim at : e% g. They levelled their guns at their enemies. 

( ^ Direct the view or purpose 
against • aim at : e g The former is levelled against the doctrines 
of Mr, Godwin. — Sydney Sjuith. 

LsTel at the moon 1*1^ 

Aim in shooting at the moon ; to be very ambitious. 
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IjBVA best The utmost that can be^.dono : e. g. He did* 

his le^il hist to further the interests of his friend. 

IfOVel down ^ ^ ^Fprt^ Lower or bring down to the 

same level or stasis : e, g The^petitione^s had prayed to the authori* 
ties to level up the salaries of the several departments, but the latter 
thought it best to Jnel them ^ov)n^ 

Leyel-headed [ Colloquial ] fsniW With a head 

or mind well balanced, i. e , sound of judgment ; unbiassed, impartial . 

/. g^ "The jury must be mad — "I guess not, Pat. TheyVe the repu- 
tation of being a level-headed lot.*’ — English Mag\zine. 

Level up felRS yfiltn Vl VUl Raise to the same level or status : 

e. g The petitioner^ prayed to the authorities to level up their salaries 
to those of the new*comers, but their prayer was rejected. 

Level with ( fVp ) Vfl Reduce or bring to 

the same level with (something else) • e. g And their proud structures 
level with the ground — Sandys 
(The) Leviathanof literature— Dr. Johnson (1709—1784). 

Levy a fine Commence and carry on a suit for 

assuring the title to lands or tenements. 

IMVJ a war ^ wa ^ 

Make or begin war ; take arms for attack • attack* 

Levy blaok-mail esmt ^ vfiwl Exact 

exorbitant charges : [ Black‘ 7 nnil originally meant ‘money’, given to 
free>bouters by nay of exempting property from depredation \ e g. 
The cabs and omnibuses during the Great Exhibition years levied 
blackmail on the public — Brewer. 

Levy on goods and chattels PFtv ^ firsrta sfetH Take 

into custody or seize spiecihc property in satisfaction < f a writ. 

Lswis Baboon-^Louis XI V of France, so railed by Dr. Arbuthnot in 
his "History of John Bull.” The play is upon the word Bourbon. 

Lex loot [^Latinl sitEt? The law or custom of the place. 

Lex non Scripta [ Latin ] The unwritten or common law. 

as distinguished from written or statute law 
Lex Talionis [Z,ii<i«] The law of retaliation, 

Tit for tat. 

Lex terrae [Latin] The law of the land. 

Liable Ibr (CVFl W9 Responsible for ; answerable for : e, g. The 

surety is liable for the debt of his principal. — Web&ter. 

Liable to ( evtspnn fmn ) ^ Vt«(I Subject to ; exposed to,— 

used with reference to evils e, g. The workman in good employment 
is not liable to losses by bad debts.— Smiles. 

(A) Liar ahould have a good memory [Proverb] •sn'Mftf 

««ni ertvsv I 
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LiberftlartaSv 0^ Book«learning ; vix., GratniBar* 

Rhetoric, Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and Music. 

Liberal education Sbbf^ High education, i. such as is extended be- 
yond the practical necessities of life : r. f. To this privileged body has 
been committed the supreme direction of liberal education.— MhQkTTLKY. 

Liberal of ( Bestowing freely : e. g. He is liberal of 

praise. — Wn bstes. 

Liberal to ( ▼Wue ) Bounteous to • generous to : e. g. 

He is liberal to the poor. — Webster. 

Liberator of the world — Dr. Franklin has been so called (1706-1790). 

Liberty hall ^ ^ ^ A place where every one can 

do as he pleases. 

Liberty of oonsoienoe Freedom to act up to the dic- 

tates of one’s conscience, particularly in matters of religion : e. The 
Netherlanders were fighting for Uherty of conscience , for equality of 
all religions.— Motley 

Liberty of indifEerence Freedom of the will because be- 

fore action the will is undetermined as to acting or not acting. 

Liberty of the press Freedom to print or publish with- 

out official supervision : e. g. (i) Sir Charles Metcalfe granted India the 
liberty of the press (2) If I were to give the liberty of the press ^ my 
power could not last three days. — Memoirs of Napoleon. 

Liberty of the yard a*rttci 

A liberty granted to prisoners imprisoned for debt, of walking 
in the yard, or within any other limits prescribed by law, on their giving 
bond not to go beyond thosb limits. 

Licentia Vatum \Latin‘\ ^ ^Fpl'Slcutit Poetic license. 

Lioh ^ A dead body. [ night- ravens, &c. 

Lioh-fowis Bird« that feed on carrion, as 

Lioh-owl C^F| The screech-owl, superstitiously supposed to foretell 
death. [ carried to the grave. 

Lioh way The path by which the dead are 

Liok Into shape W?l1 Give proper form to — from a 

notion that the bear’s cubs are born shapeless and subsequently formed 
by licking : e. g. Tell me, Bonnycastle, how you could possibly manage 
to lick such a cub into shape^ when you do nct*resort to flogging 7 — 
IVf ARRYAT. ^ 

Liok ooe*B lip. vNt >nri Give evident signs of the 

enjoyment in anticipation, 

Liok one*, shoes TWiW *lt5¥t csifB «r»JW 5t|- 

Servilely fawn upon one • *• g< How is it that you do not 
feel yourself humiliated to ltd that tyrant's shoes f 

Liok one’s spittle ^ fNetPt ^ Fawn upon one. [ See 

Liok the spittle of] : e, g. 

Hi. heart too great, though fortune littl^, 

To lick a rascal statesman's spittie.-^Svrm, 
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Ldok the dust or the ground ^ ^ Be slain ; perish 

in battle : r, g. His enemies shall lick the dusU — Biblb« 

^ ftiietc^r CaWC?r«r ^ Cringe servilely 
to gain favour : e. g. The whigs crowded and licked the dust at the 
feet of the power.— M acaulay. 

Liok the spittle of CSrttCMlW Fawn upon • court with 

servile flattery or attentions ; e.g. Need not herd themselves with the 
rabble, nor lick the spittle o/* great ones. — S outh. 

Idok up dHRtC?! JReSl Lap thoroughly - a, g. The dogs 

greedily licked up the creature’s blood.— M cMordie. afpl 

^ pRi ^ ^1 Devour ; consume entirely : a. g Now 

shall this company hck up all that are round about us, as the ox licketh 
up the grass of the field. — B ible. 

Lie along Be extended at full length e, g I was so knock- 

ed up with the hard toil that I was constrained to throw up my work, 
sit down below a tree, and by and by he along on the green grass. 

liie at (C^R ThR) ^ *BR Lodge at ; sleep at e, g. Mr. Quinton 
lay at our house that night.— Dickens 

Lie at one’s door ^1^^ Be imputable or chargeable 

to one ; — used generally with reference to something wrong g. If 
I have failed, the fault lies wholly at my door, — Dryden 

Lie at one’s fall length ^iTl ; ^ Lie stretched 

out in full . lie prostrate * e, g, Squeers striking his head against it, 
lay at hts full length upon the ground. — Dickens. 

Lie at one’s heart ^ W?isc^l) WK 

Be fixed, as an object of affection or anxious desire e g. 
The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us, — the reco- 
vering of Jamaica , for that has ever lain at their hearts, — Temple 

Lie at the oatoh trfinrhr to ^ Lie m wait 

to catch one up • lay a trap to catch one. 

Lie at the door of (^Fhjtlie arf^) Be imputable or charge- 

able to (a person). [See Lie at one’s door] e, g In aiy case the 
feelings of the class in question should not be enviable when their 
pupils, the martyrs, come to receive the punishment of deeds that he in 
reality at the door of those whose counsels have led their feeble minds 
astray. — Anglo-Indian Newspaper. 

Lie at the meroy of ( ^ Be completely in 

the power o\- e g. Your life hes at the mercy ij^the Duke. — Lamb. 

Lie at the root of ( frpl ) Be the source or origin of : 

Ignorance ftes at the root o/many evils. ( 2 ) Steady attention 
to matters of detail hes at the root of human progress. — Smiles. 

Lie begato a lie till they oome to generations IProverhl <4^ flmi 

Flfbw f*rtTrt eiOlWR VI I 

Lie by ( 4FlftVe ) <lt¥l Be deposited or remaining with : e. g- 
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He has the manuscript lying by him.— Webster, ^ H^US 

fHlTB Rest ; intermit labour : e. g» We lay by during the heat 

of the day. — Webster. Lie aside unused : 

e.g* There was a bow which Ulysses left when he went for Troy. It had 
lain fy since that time, out of use and unstrung, for no man had 
strength to draw that bow save Ulysses. — Lamb. 

Ue down Hi CftH »titH Lay the body on 

the ground, or other level place : e. g. He /ay down on his back on the 
table. — Dickens. «nR Go to rest: g . The leopard shall /ra 
down with the kid. — Bible. 

Lie &IIOW Htn Remain uncultivated : e. g. Most of the 

lands of this district have been lying fallow for some years. 

Lie hud ( or heavy ) on or upon vivH, Hi ^etHHH Press or 
weigh on ; bear hard upon : e. g, (i) The duty on salt will lie hard on 
the poor. (2) His violent deeds lay hea%y on his mind. — Dickens. 

(A) Lie hath no feet iHHJi VHtH HI ^\t ; ftHTl VH1 fHCWH HtCHH SHH m fWHl 

HtCH Hi, vUvSl fHHJi VHtH HH<H ftHlI 'HBitHH 

HH A lie cannot stand alone. It has to be supported by many lies. 

Lie in ( CVlH Henl Consist in • be comprised 

of : e. g. His lyric power lies in the genius of the piece. — Emerson. 
eiHH ^R1 Be in child-bed ; bring forth young. [ Lying-in room— ^H 
I 

Lie in a nutshell ^ h^HIH arvMCHtHI Hi CHt^HHJ HeHl Admit of^ a 
very brief or Simple determination or statement : e* g. The explanation 
of his strange conduct lies in a nutshell • the man is insane. — Me- 
Mordie. 

Lie in ambush 'HtaPHI VfHHtH ISCHOT 'e^tCH VH1 Lie in 

concealment with a view to make a sudden attack ; e. g. He wist not 
that there were Iters tn ambush against them. — Bible. 

Lie in one VtHtHe Be in the power of 

one ; belong to one : the fortune of Great Britain lies , — 

Dryden. 

Lie in one’s throat H® ftHTl H^HI HHl Utter falsehoods shamelessly. 

Lie in one’s way VtHtne H'e^l Be in one's path of business ; e. g. 

Painting in oil colours is a business that does not lie tn his wav (i, e ^ 
is a work that he cannot do ). 

*ly^ ^ fN -sTWOT ’ rt ^ ’I?! ^1 Be kept 
exposed to public observation in great pomp and grandeur before 
burial : e, g» The corpse lay in state, with all the pomp of scutcheons, 
wax-lights, black- hangings, and mutea — Macaulay. 

Lie in (or on) the bed one has made [Colloqui%t\ hh cstH hfhI 

Have to accept the consequences of one’s own conduct ; e, g, ^^Henry 
has gone to Alington to propose to Miss Crawley” “Gone, without 
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speaking to me !”---"He said that it was useless his remaining, as he 
knew he should only offend you.’’— "He has made his bed, and he must 
Ite on it .’’ — Trollope. 

Lie in the hands of ( Be at 

the disposal of : g* The issues in such cases lie in the hands of 

Heaven. 

Ido in the way Be an obAacle or impediment : e, g. I 

made several attempts to prevail upon him, but his obstinate refusal 
to talk on the subject always lay in the wey. 

Lie in wait ^ ; 

Wait in concealment ; lie in ambush : watch for an op* 
portunity to make an attack or seizure * e g. He killed animals with 
stones ; he lay in wait for them or ran them down on foot. — S miles. 
Lie low ^ Conceal one’s actions or intentions ; 

e. g9 The man is unwilling to proclaim himself to the world, and he 
theiefore very carefully manages always to lie iow. 

Lie next one’s heart ^ Tm lie very 

close to one’s mind : be very dear to one * e. g. They could talk un- 
reservedly among themselves of the subjects that lay next their hexH 
— J. Payn. 

Lie on or upon (C^ HtR Rest upon ; sleep on : e g. 

He hy on the green grass for some time. ( Remain 

on * ts g He found that wine broke the spell which lay on his fine 

intellect.— Macaulay. ( ^ Be a matter of 

obligation or duty to; be obligatory to e. g. (i) It you to 
remove this evil. (2 j The charge of souls Ites upo \ them.— Bacox. 
Lie on hand Be or remain in possession • remain 

unsold or undisposed of . e, g* Over five hundred copies of the book 
still he on hand. 

Lie on one’s hands ftnrtflrs 'TW ; 

C3H^5 ^1^ Remain unoccupied or unemployed j be tedious to one . 
e g. Men are sometimes at a loss to know how to employ the time 
that lies on their /towrfr.— W kbster. 

Lie on one’s head ( or on the head of ) ( cwt^ orrttf? ) 

Be imputed to : e g-. What he gets of her more than 
sharp words, let it lie on my /i,«d —S hakespe \RE. 

Lie on the bed one has made — See Lie in the bed one has made* 
Lie on the oars ®tHl ’VlV Cease 

pulling Ihe oars, raising them out of water, but not boating them. 
[ Hence, /?/«»•«/» and co//o7«»W(y ] ele j 

^ Cease from work of any kind ; be idle ; rest. 

Lie on the (or one’s) table <$% 8 ni ^ Be laid upon the 

table : /. g. "We have a new book entitled ‘Nova-Bango lytng on our 
table for some time.” 
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Lie otit of the whole doth ^ WH Utter 

falsehoods without any foundation whatever. 

Lie over (cwu fwj «r?^) Utel firTfit jtoi 'bw« 

•ll *rW Remain unpaid after the time when payment is due, 

as a note in bank : e, g. This bill has been lyittg over for upwards of 

three months. m Be deferred to some 

future occasion, as a resolution in a public deliberate body leg. 
These minor cases have been ordered to tie over until the great murder 
case has been finished. 

Lie to [7Va«/»f<i/] ( ) iRPi f^Tj^ Wtrl Be checked in sailing • stop 
or delay ; especially, head as near the wind as possible as being the 
position of greatest safety in a gale , — said of a ship. [cf. Bring to] • 
We now ran plump into a fog, and lay /o. — L urd Dufferix, 

( Apply to with vigour, [ Colloquial^ : e. g. 

On a promise of reward the men lay io the work earnestly and tiiW'^ned 
it in three hours. 

Lie to one’s work sre^rtfl «F?I1 \\ ork energetically. 

Lie under ( cm Be subject to - 

«-u{Ter from : be oppressed by . e, g. Why should 1 he under an im- 
putation of falsehood when there are no grounds for it I — McMordie. 

Lie up g>8^1 Abstain from work ; e g. The men now found 

time to he up and rest a while. 

Lie With ( mi Lodge or sleep wth : e, g. The 

child lies with its nurse. ( ^^1 Have carnal know- 

ledge of , e, g, A woman should he with no one save her own husband. 

( Belong to . c. g. It lies with you to make 

amends. — W ebsi er. 

Lie with one’s fathers C'Srtf^ 

Die in one’s native country and be buried in the same place with 
one’s ancestors. 

Life and Are 'S Animation and vigour : e. g. They have no 

notion of life and fire in fancy and words. — Fellon. 

Life and soul m A person or thing that imparts 

spirit, vigour, enjoyment, and at the same time serve? as an inspirer of 
action ; real essence : e, g. Vidyasagar was in his days the h/e and 
$oul of the widow mairiage movement lhat upon which 

success or energetic prosecution depends . t*. g. Cheerfulness and dili- 
gence are the life and soul of success as w'ell as of happiness,— Smiles. 

Lifh annuity An annuity payable during life 

Life arrow An arrow for carrying an at- 

tached line to a vessel in distress in order to 5ave life. 

Life asBuranoe ^srl Ait or system of assuring against death. 

Life buoy A float intend* 
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ed to support persons who have fallen into the water, until help can be 
sent to them. 

liUb drop A drop of vital blood 

liUb estate An estate which is held during the term of 

one’s life, but does not pass by inheritanpe. 

LdtB mard A body of sel&ct troops whose duty is to 

defend the person of a prirce or other officer. 

Xiife insoranoe Life assurance ; act or system of insuring 

against death. 

liilb interest ^^^79 T| An interest or estate which 

lasts during one’s life, but does not pass by inheritance. 

Life is Bweet finr ^ 

etc?— ^ ^ ) Life is dear to every- 
body, f. e , every one wishes to live long. 

Ldfb land Land held by lease for the term of a life or 

^ lives. [ or before it expires. 

Life of an execution [Zaw]— The period when an execution is in force. 

Life policsy ( ^ fW An assurance 
to be paid after the death of the person. 

Life preserver sfsriwif m*rl, cvnnr^ 

A buoyant jacket, belt or ether appliance^ to support the human 
body in water. 

Life rate The rate of premium for insuring life. 

Life Bohool R arsui ^ A 

school for artists in which they model, paint, or draw from living models. 

Lift ( or Raise ) a finger di\ Mike 

the slightest effort e, g", (ii Germany would not a finger in the 
cause.— Motley (2) Every one who had raised a finger in behalf of 
the government, claimed his reward. — Prbscott, 

Lift bridge C^tvrl ^ A kind of drawbridge, the movable part of which is 
lifted, instead of being drawn aside. 

Lift gate A gate that is opened by lifting. 

Lift the hand against ^ Raise the hand m 

hostility ; oppose ; attack ; kill. 

Lift up ^retgR Raise up * ^ g; Nation shall not li/i up sword against 

nation. — Bible. ^ Elevate; exalt; improve 

in estimation or rank , — said of the soul, or the mental character : e. g. 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man.— -A ddison. ( 

Cause to swell, as with pride ; elate e, g. Lest, being lifted up 
with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil.— Bible. 

Lift up one’s eyes ^nd Look • raise the eyes : e. g. Lot lifted 

up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan.— Bible. 
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Lift up one's fkoe e er^w e t » re e tni ¥«1 Look with confidence^ 

cheerfulness, and comfort : e, g. For then shalt thou have thy de> 
light in the Almighty, and shalt lift up thy foes unto God — 'Biblb. 

Lift up one’s liset TWre Come speedily to one's 

relief : e, g. Lift up thjf ftet unto the perpetual desolations. — Biblb. 

Lift up one’s hand ■t’t'f ^ Swear, or 

confirm by oath : e. g. And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I hwe 
lifted up mine hand unto the Lord. — Bible. ^ 

^ Raise the hands in prayer : e. g*. Hear the voice of my 
supplications when I cry unto thee, when I lift up my hands toward 

the holy oracle.— Bible. ; ftcart^ Assault ; rise in op* 

position ; rebel : e. g. Blessed be the Lord thy God, which hath deli- 
vered up the men that lifted up their hands against my Lord the king. 
— Bible. ^ 

Lift up one’s hand against ; WSfiffru ^ Injure ; o pyes s ; 

e. g, I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless. — Bible* (Trtfiie) 

fitfe ftcart^l ^ Rise against in opposition • rebel against • 

assault : e. g Blessed be the Lord thy God, which hath delivered up 
the men that lifted up their hands against my lord the king. — Bible. 

Lift up one’s head ^ Raise from a low condition ; 

exalt : e, g. Yet within three days shall Pharaoh lift up thine head^ 

and restore thee unto thy place.— Bible. Rejoice: e. g. 

And when these things begin to come to pass, then Liok up, and lift 
up your heads ; for your redemption draweth nigh. — Bible. 

Lift up one’s heel against ( WJf 
Treat ( one ) with insolence . e. g. He that eateth bread with me hath 
lifted up his heel against me — Bible. 

Lift up one’s horn ^ ^ Behave arrogantly or 

scornfully \ e, g. I said unto the fools, deal not foolishly . and to the 
wicked, lift not uf thy horn , — Bible. 

Lift up one’s voioe ^ ^ Cry 

aloud ; call out, either in joy or in sorrow : e. g. They shall hft up 
their voice, they shall sing.— Bible. 

Lifter A thief. As, a shop-fo/fer. 

Lifting bridge— Same as Lift bridge (?. v.). 

Lifting the little finger Til^Tippling. (In holding 

a tankard or glass, most persons stick out or lift up the little finger]. 

Light a cigar ^ ^revi i 

Light a match ^ i 

Light oavalry hrw Horse-soldiers lightly armed. 

Light oomedian ^fec^el One who takes humorous, 

but not low, parts. As, Orlando in As You Lite It, might be taken 
for a ^light comedian.” 
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Light down ( ^ Descend, as from a horse or 
carriage ; alight ; e. g He lighted down from the chariot.— B ible. 

Light fantastic toe ^ Foot moving 

gracefully in dancing ; e. g. ^ 

Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic iot^ — Milton. 

Light-fingered gentlemen or gentry ^ Pickpockets 

Light from or off ( C4r\^ pFJ ) isle's Descend from ; alight 

from : r. Ci' He lighted down frojn the chariot. — Bible. (2) She 
lighted o^Tthc camf!,— liir.LE. 

Light gains make a heavy purse [ Provtrb ] Tft ^ 

Small profits and a quick return, is the best wav of gaining wealth 
eg. The proverb is true, that hght gn an via ke heavy pur ^ iov 

light gains come ften, great gains now and then. — B\con. 

Light hand Geiitkmess ; moderation. 

Light infantry JlWer brw Foot-soldiers lightly armed. 

Light keeper ^tC^rr^C^ ^ ^ A person 

appointed to tjike care of a light house or light-ship. 

Light literaturci Wtir ^ Reading matter 

intended for entertainment : books, &c. that are the reverse of “ponder- 
ous.'* 

Light money ^ Charges laid by government on 

shipping entenng a port, for the maintenance of light houses and light- 
ships. [(.rinciplcd woman ,a harlot. 

Light o’ love 'I'l inconstant cr locse- 

Light ofoarrjagc4 [Coilogmal] ^ ^1 

Wanton tn me ral conduct; characterless; unchaste e. g. She was 
said to be rather lij^ht of can lage . — M \kky\ r. 

Light of heart Gay, cheerful. 

Light of one’s oountonsnoe ; <spTt7 • ^ ^ Favour , sm les . 

e. g^ L^'rd, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.— B ible. 
Light of the harem— The literal meaning of the name “Nur Mahal'*. 

Light of the world — The literal meaning of the name **Nur Jahan.** 

Light on or upon ( Wfl Settle on ; 
rest on ; descend on : e^ g. The bee lights on this flower and that.— 

Webster. iRJrt orf^lOT Come to by chance ; happen to find . 
e. g. Indeed we /cannot open any volume of this work in any place 

without a blunder.- Macaulay. ^ ^FTOIW) 

Come down on suddenly and forcibly ; fall 

down : e, g. 

On me, me only, as the source and spring 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due.— Mir f'ON. 

Light ( or Empty ) purae ^tfWJ Poverty, or want of resources. 
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Light out Disappear . 

be off ; run away: e g, Billy MarRobie drugged and robbed a 
printer, named Tom Nelson, on Monday night, and lit out , — Ame- 
rican Newspaper. 

Light troops Light ca\alry . meaning 

z. e., lancers and hussars, who are not heavily equipped. 

Light up Kindle • inflame : e. g. She cannot light up a 

continental war. — I*‘ koude. ^TJl Illuminate : c*. 

The Min has set, and vesper, to supply 

His absent beams, has lighted up the ^ky. — DRvnKN, 

Be Illuminated ; receive light : e g. The room lighti, up 
very well — Webster, ^ITl l^lucid He t\ g. His eye \v?s on the 

alert for 'in\ thing that might Itghf up the sovereign problems of human 
government. — Morley. lg’'S5'l C'heer 

up ; become cheerful : e. g His facn lighted * wlicn he saw fne. — 
Lamb. 

Light upon one’s feet 

Alight safely on one's feet from a high jump or fall. 

Light water-lino wm ^ sre?!? tft^ 'I'he lowest 

water-line, or that of a vessel when unloaded. 

Lightning conductor— Same as Lightning ro 1. [ eye. 

Lightning glanoe A quick, penetrating glance of a brilliant 

Lightning rod A metallic rod set uo on a building, or on 

the mast of a vessel, and ctMinected with the ea.th or w.'iter below, for 
the purpose of protecting the building or \essel from lightning. 

Ligurian arts Deception ; trickery. 

Like a brick [Colloquial] Wuh good will • <». g, ^''ou ft^low*, 

woiked like bntks, spent many, and gut im Jsbif man's I’alf pa>, and 
monkey's allowance.- Ki>gsley. 

Like a houso afire (or on firo* Witli astorish- 

ing rapidity, e, g. I am a » ou^i on /In — !'» L. 

FARJbON. 

Lika a tansy Very nicely done* 

thoroughly wcl' : c, g “Look, f.ady Answirall, is it not well mended .'** 
— "Ay, this IS something like u ir»*. 

Like a Trojan LiUe a plucky tellow ; bravely: 

e, g. He had lain Itke a Trojan behind his matures-, in the gallery ; he 
had followed every order silently, doggedly and well. —STEvrNX)’^. 

Like an anatomy msm c?if^ I ike one 

whose flesh has been anatomised or cutoff - ..rythin; a mere sKc’e- 
ton : e» g. He was like an Brewer, 

Like an eel with its skinning [Co!loquial’\ 

TO ^ As painful as a live tel feeL while 
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being stripped of its skin, that is, very painfal ; e. g. It ain't fis not} 
always pleasant to turn out for morning chapel, is it, Gig*lamps 7 But 
it*s just like the eels with their skmntng—\X poes against the grain 
at first, but you soon get used to it. — Verdant Green. 

liike blazes ^ Furiously [Zow] : e. g. They did along like 

blazes tear.— P oem in Essex Dialect^ 

like bricks [^lslang'\ With greai violence : e g. Out flies the 

fare like Dickens. [Also see Like a brick]. T 

Like draws to like [Proverb^ csftT^ ; "orWTN 

Like father like son [Proverb'] rsr I 

Like mad [ Colloquial ] Madly * furiously : e. g. His 

hat dangling and leaping like mad behind him.— R eade. 

Like old boots [Slang] Vicrorously , heartily. 

Like old gooseberry [Slang] j ^I^C^lWith great vigour or force : 

g*. Take them by the tail and lay on Ithe old gooseberry.-^ 

Kingsley. [ r 

Like sainty like offering [Proverb] Of^i, ♦ftW? 

Like statioe [Slan^ ^ 1 ^^ In the manner of the beib 

called *statice’» which spreads its roots far and wide and sends them 
deep down. 

Like to ( f^P ^ «ltU, ^ ^ Neaily equal to ? 

similar to ; resembling : e, g. Not another comfort like to this 
succeeds in unknown fate. — S hakespeare. 

Like water ^?OT5( ^ With the quick, full flow of water ; 

extravagantly; recklessly: e. g. The manager of the theatre spent 
money Ifke water on the production of the new play. 

Ll^e winking [i’/arg] ^ Very rapidly: e. g^ Nod away at 

him, if you please, like winking. — Dickens. 

Liking for ( f^p ) Fondness for : e. g. He evidently 

has a liking for the American institutions. — M acaulay. 

Lily-livered [ Colloquial ] Cowardly : e, g. 

Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy car. 

Thou lily-livered boy.— S hakespeare. 

Limb of the law [ Colloquial 1 

A lawyer : e. g. Then, when this base-mined Itmb of the law grows to 
be sole creditor over all, he takes him out a custodian on all the deno* 
minations and sub-denominations. — M. Edgeworth. 

Umber up art's! 1^ 

Change a gun carriage into a four-wheeled vehicle by attaching 
the limber. 

Umbo patrum— Same as Umbue patnim ( e. v. ) : a. I have some 
of them in limho patrum, and there they are like to dance these three 
days.— S bakbspears. [ paradise of fools. 

Umbos fMttomm [ LaHn ] *tl *lManrt aW TO The 
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Limbus patrum [ Half-way house between heaven and 

earth where the patriarchs and prophets, after death, await the coming 
of the Messiah. [ paradise of children. 

Limbus puerorum [ Latin ] The 

Lime burner One who burns limestone, shell, tVc., to make lime. 

Lime light Calcium light ; an intense light pro- 

duced by the incandescence of a stick or ball of lime in the flame of a 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen gases, or of oxygen and coal gas. 

Lime pit ’It'S A limestone quarry. 

Lime rod A twig smeared with birdlime. 

[/fence] That which catches ; a snare. 

Lime twig—Same as Lime rod ( v . ). 

Limit to ( fVgr® ?r1 fVf T| ^ Confine to ; 

restrain to ; e, g Limit each leader to his several charge.— 
SlIAKESVEARK 

Limited company wt’ir ^ftuatK A 

company in which the liability of each shareholder is limited by the 
number of si arcs he has taken, so that he cannot be called upon to 
contribute beyond the amount of his shares. 

Limited liability c^rt*! ^ A principit 

of modern statute law which attempts to limit the responsibilities of 
shareholders in a partnership, joint-stock-company, and the like, by 
the extent of their personal interest therein. 

Limited monarchy A monarchy in which the supreme 

power is shared with a body of nobles, or a representative body or both. 

Line of ascent Ancestry. 

Line of battle [ Mditniy ] The position 

of troops drawn up in their usual order without ai y determined 
maiuruvre. {Naval ] The line or arrangement 

formed by vessels of war in an engagement. 

Line of beauty [ Pntc W 

An abstract line supposed to be beautiful in itself and absolutely; — 
diflercntly represented by difierent authors, often as a kind of elon- 
gated .S' : But you know what I mean by the artist’C tempera- 
ment that way of taking the l/ne cf beauty to get at what you wish 

to do or sa\ Howi 1 ls. 

Line of communication — Trenches made to continue and preserve a 
safe corre*;pondence between two forts, or two approaches to a besieged 
city, or between two parts of the same army, that they may co-operate 
with each other. 

Line of conduoc ^ Course of conduct t;. g. He 

is now continuing in a different hue of conduct. 

Line of demarcation The line which divides the territories 

of different proprietors ; also the space between two opposite doctrinesx 
opinions, rules of conduct, &c« 


4i2 
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Ziino of dlNOtton The line in which a body moves, a force acts, 

or a motion is communicated. In order that a body may stand without 
falling, a line let down from the centre of gravity must fall within tne 
base on which the object stands. Thus the leaning tower of Pisa does 
not fall, because this rule is preserved. — Brewer]. [of fire, 

Lina Are The direction 

Line of life [ Palmistry ] line on the palm of the hand 

curving about the base of the thumb, supposed to indicate, by its form 
or position, the length of a person’s life. 

Line of march The ground from point to 

point over which an army moves. 

Line of operations — The line which corresponds with the line of com* 
munication, proceeding from the place whence the army draw its 
applies to the spot occupied by the army. 

Uno upon line «prs »r5»m Admonition or in- 

struction repeated little by little (a line at a time). 

LiineOl deeoendant celst TsIW Descendant in a 

direct line from an ancestor. [ written linear measure. 

Iiineal measure The measure of length ; usually 

liiuear problem A problem which may be solved 

geometrically by the use of right lines alone. 

litngus Frauoa [ £aO‘* A species of corrupt Italian spoken on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. The Frank’s language mixed with Italian. 
In an extended sense, the expression means a language which forms 
the medium of communication between different nations . e.g. Hindu- 
stani is the hngua franca of India. 

T .twitig of the pocket Money. 

lilued gold— Gold having a lining of some other metal , leaf or foil of 
yvhich one side is of gold and the other of a different metal. 

Lineu draper A dealer in linen. 

Liok to ( f¥pi ) TUI Unite or connect to, by means of 

something intervening : e, g. Link towns to towns by avenues of oak 
— Pope. _ 

Link with ( f^Ffl ) Be connected with .eg. No 

one generation could link with the other.— Burke. 

Linked sweetueee long drawn out ^ ^ 

Anything that causes gratefulness to the senses for a considerably 
long time. 

[The] LlnB^-woolB7imillion The great unwashed ; 

the artisan class. _ [ heufted hero. 

LioU'heerted Very brave and daring : e, g. He was a lion- 

(A) liion in the way A danger to be met and overcome. 

Lion of Qod— Ali, the shn- in-law of Mahomed so called because of 
his zeal and great courage (602— C6i). 
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Lion’s mouth Perilous situation. 

Lion’s provider fttopr ’J’ft®! A ja<5kal ; 'also, a foil 

to another man’s wit • also, a humble friend who plays int<S one’s hand 
to show one to best advantage. 

Lion’s share f ^ cari ^ ^ The 

larger part ; ail or nearly all : e g. It little mattered to them whether 
one Prince or another was recognised as the head of the family and the 
recipient of the lio7i*s shan of the pension. — K aYE, 

Lion-slok Sick of love, like the lion in the fable. 

Lionise one ^ Treat a person with great 

honors and make much fuss about him. 

Lip comfort Comfort that is given with words only. 

Lip labour ^ Unfelt or insincere speech ; hypo« 

crisy. ^ 

Lip loyalty Outward show of loyalty ; loyalty only in 

words and not proceeding from the heart. The expressions '*Iiip 
service” and ^‘L'lp homage” are used in a similar sense. 

Lip reading ^c^rsi ^ 

The catching of the words or meaning of one speaking by watching 
the motion of his lips without hearing his voice. 

Lip wisdom ^CVT Wise talk without practice, or unsupported 
by experience. 

Lip work Talk. Kissing. 

Liquid cash Ready money ; means of imme- 

diate payment • overflowing cash. {cf. Hard cash) tr.). 

Liquor thief ^ A tube for 

taking samples of liquor from a cask through the bung hole. 

Listen to ( ^ ^1 Give ear to ; pay heed 

to : e. g. He is liUening to Laura singing.— THACKERAY. 

Literary property '6 3 ^p 5 

The ex ‘lusive right of printing, publishing and 
making profit by, one’s own writings. 

Litter a room ^ vfjcsftc^icerl 

Put a room into a confused or disordered condition . e, g» The room 
with vo^Mvnes littered round, — S wift. 

(A) Little bird told me ( or whispered it to me ) [Colloquial] 

C^m:^ ^ I heard in a way I will not 

reveal • I was told by a certain person, whose name I must not mention: 
e, g, A little bird iold me that you could be very severe when you 
pleased, though I refused to believe it. — Dickens. 

(A) Little bird wants a little nest [ Proverb ] ^ csmrfsi 

I 

Uttle by little etn ^ ^{cn ; 3Fa? apCTf SlowI> and gradually ; 
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by slow decrees : e, g. LitiU by lUtU, the handful of Blacksi who had 
helped Robert Clive to win the battle of Plassey. had swollen into the 
dimensions of a gigantic army. — Kaye. 

[The] LdtUe Corporal — Napoleon was so called in his eaily days, on ac« 
count of the shortness of his stature. 

Ijittle EillglailderB — Those who hold that EnOflishmen should concern 
themselves only with England and who are opposed to colonisation and 
the extension of the Empire. [ hand. 

Jjittle finger ^ The fourth and smallest finger of the 

Iiittle gentleman in velvet The mole, which was a favourite 

Jacobite toast in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Little-go ’tfl’Fl (eicmeiM 

31^) A preliminary examination in English 

Universities about the middle course, which is less strict and important 
than the final one ^called also Scnalls ; e g. Then came the senti- 
mental walks, with that tall college man, who was reading with the 
Rev. Mr. Tuck's curate. — much reading he did. No wonder he got 
plucked in the Little-go. — Mrs. Wood 

(A) Little learning is a dangerous thing [ Proverb] I e. g. 

A little learning is a dangerofds thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.— Pope. 

Little ones CffS Small children generally. 

Xilttle Paris — Brussels and Milan are so called, for their gaiety and re- 
semblance in miniature to Paris. 

Little Pedlington ^ An imaginary 

country peopled by quacks, humbugs, and egotists. 

Little pitchers have long ears [Colloquial] ^ 

Little children are very quick at listening * e. g. The child might be 
somehow mistaken, or the old woman might have misread the address • 
but that was unlikely • and if it had been so. surely Miss Gray, know- 
ing that little pitchers have long ears, would have corrected the mis- 
take. — Sarrah Tytler. 

Little sticks kindle a fire, but great ones put it out [Proverb] 

^ ort1>l cirt^ PitsTi f^csT fsrf^i I 

Little strokes fell great oaks iProverb] -i)^ Tflicn ^sicsrv 

W5 ^ nw Great things may 

be done by small efforts. [ ( which see ). 

(The) Little summer of St Luke— Same as St. Luke^s summer; 

Little worth Of not much worth or 

value ; wprthless : e. g My time or labour was little worth. — Defoe. 

Live a life ( Pass life in a certain manner : 
c. g. He had lived a life of stainless purity. — Froudb. 

Live above one’s means ^Sftc?ra ^ Expend more than one's 

income can afford to meet : e, g. He began to live above his means, 
and soon ran into debt. 
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Live alone Remain solitiry ; keep house by one's self : g. 

She hv€d alone the rest of her days in her cottage beside the moor. 

Live at ( Dwell at • e Mr. Chatterjee now lives ai 

Nirol. ( ?tC5{ ) C5*^ Continue in existence at • rest in : 

e» g. Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea— iDryden. 

Live at heok and manger [ Colloquial ] ^ Be 

in very comfortable quarters 

Live at raok and manger [Ci?//.] ^etf^nrl 

Vlevl 'Q ^^\ ORll Live on the best at another's expense : e. g. 

[ He was ] tearing out the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Convent in the 
most ruinous way by living at rack and manger there.— C arlylk. 

Live beyond one’s means— Same as Live above one’s means. 

Live birth The condition of being born in such a state 

that acts of life are manifested after the extrusion of the whole body. 

Live but and bon ;^‘Wwr 

Live respectively in the inner and outer apartments of a 
house ; be in close neighbourhood with any one. 

Live by ^ Acquire livelihood by j subsist 

by . e. g. He iiied by robberies. 

Live by ono’s wits Live in a haphazard 

manner by any shift f* g. Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then 
living by hi^ about town, to come to Holland house —Macaulay. 

Live down ^ cr ( 

Maintain such a course of conduct in life as to subdue or eradicate 
(anything) : e^ g He ha.d lived down the ridicule and opposition.— 
Smiles 

Live fast csW^fift ^ 

l^ive a luxurious or dissipated life ; indulge appetites and caprices of 
all sorts . e g. The indulgence of appetite (‘ebases a man, so that 
instead of living fast one should curb liis appetites. — McMordie. 

"Live feathers ’ttsf ct Feathers 

which have been plucked from the living fowl, and are therefore more 
strong and elastic 

Live for (C^ fVg Hold or pass life in the hope 

of securing e. g He live^ for nothing eUe but accumulation of 

money. ( ^ ^ TUl Hold life for 

the good of ; devote one's life to : He Hied for his country. 

Live from hand to mouth ^>8f| ; 

^ Live precariously from day to day without 
making any provision fo’" the futme • consume as much as is earned : 
e g. While Goldsmith was literally living from ha-d to mouth by 
the forced drudgery of the pen, his independence of spirit was subject- 
ed to a sore pecuniary trial — Irving. 

Iilve hammer and tongs JHtifl fVfs fVft ▼*! Be always quarrelUog, 
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Live ^ w| Reside in • dwell in : €.fr, Jacob lived in 

the landnof Egypt seventeen years. — Bible, ( CVne*t 

Vm Pass life m (a condition) : e g. They live in affluence. ( CVPt 

CiTvl Be permanent in ; last in • e. g. 

Men’s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. — SriAKBs^aRE. 

Live in olover— See In clover. 

Zilvd in the Bermudas ^l^sRtarl cvl^t v[wt« ^ ^ Vlf 

Live in some out-of-the-way place for cheapness. 

live like a plover Mt? Vf) Live on the wind, i. e., 

^ on nothing or next to nothing , live at a very cheap rate. 

Live like fighting cocks \CoUogui')r\ cstsfl's ’tt^ ■sfM vetl ; 

Get the best of meit and drink • live a luxurious life. 

Live on or upon (CVPtfvj V^l Feed upon • subsist on : e. g. 

Horses live on grass and grain.— W kbster. ( C^ST fVg? ) ^ 

Sc maintained in life by e, g. These men lived on 

robberies.— Webster. ^ |5f¥?r| Continue in existence ; out- 

live ; survive • e. g. The whole civilization cd these lands became Ro- 
mani and the native tongues and customs lived on only in out of-the- 

way corners.— Freeman. ( C^^ f5|fp ) Tin ^ Dwell upon : e. g. 

Old Meg she was a gypsy, ' 

And lived upon the moors.^ — ^J, Keats. 

Live on the fkt of the land c?»t-3ft^ ’em cet9R wl Eat the- 

very best kinds of food that the country produces e, g. In general, 
rich people everywhere In't on the fat of the land. 

Live on the loose vfffl T^l Lead a dissolute life. 

Live on the wind ost^^itniqi <811% jtWv simtar ^ vvl Live on nothing 
or next to nothing, z. ^ , at a very cheap rate. 

Live out Pass, spend Meantime the 

fools bring grist to my mill, so let them liie out their day, and the 
longer it is the better.,— Dickens 

Live single vtvl Pass hfe in an unmarried state e. g. Mr. S. 

has made up his mind to Itve stngle. 

live Btook MV, CMt?1 e Horses, cattle, and 

smaller domestic animals e.g. Retreat ...from the prodigious encum* 
Quin^tT* stock, was absolutely out of the question.— Dft 

live und» (Vtv^) m Wl awl vent Be tenant to : e. g. So 
long as I lived under this tyrant of a landlord I never knew comfort. 

XiiV6 up to Maintain such a course of conduct 

as conforms to : g, I am one of your disciples, and endeavour to 
Itve up to your rules —Addison. 

live up topne*e income ( or means ) "Mien ipwt Mm vfinil cwl Spend 
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every farthing of what one earns : e. g. If you Uve up to your income 
in this fashion, you are sure to come to misery hereafter. 

Live with (WWw) Jrff® ^ Dwell with ; lodge with : e. g. 1 take 
your offer, and will live with you, provided that you do no outrages 

o n sil ly women or poor passengers. — Shakespeare. ( 

^ Tirt Cohabit with • have intercourse with, as male and 
female : e.g. It is a sin to live with your neighbour’s wife. 

Live within one’s inoome wtir ^ v?l ; ^ 

spend less than what one gets in ; not to spend more than one's 
earnings: e g. Unless you Itve within ^our income, you seiWbtxng 
down ruin on your head. 

Liver- vein Love rhapsody. 

(A) Living dog is better than a dead lion IProverb] fjnf ^ 

It is better to live in a humble 
position than to be highly honoured after death. 

Living force f3Ftrt%®T) ^ The force of a body moving against 

resistance, or doing work, in distinction from dead force* 

Living pledge C4C?41 vtv The conveyance of an estate to 

another for money borrowed, to be held by him until payment out of 
the rents and profits. 

Liviag rook 0 #!*^ ^ ^ 

Rock in its native, or original state or location - rock not quarried : 
^ I now found myself on a rude and narrow stairway, the steps of 
which were cut out of the living rock, — T. Moore [ use. 

Living room A sitting-room for general family- 

Living wage CWt A wage on which it is possible 

for a workman and his family to live fairly. 

Lloyd’s Register — A list of sea -going vessels classified according to sea- 
worthiness (as Ai, &c.), annually prepared by an association of mem- 
bers of Llo 3 'd’s • — from their originally meeting in the coffeehouse in 
Tower Street (in London), kept by Edward Lloyd in the 17 th century. 

Load a oano or whip ^ Weight a cane 

or whip With lead, &c. 

Load dioe arff% *rtr< 

Vtft M.ke one side of the die cubes heavier than the other, 
for the purpose of cheatinj; by making the loaded side come up oftenest. 

Load in bulk 3ft^ ^ Put the cargo in loose. 

Load llue, or Load water Hue [VautUa’] afWWU *ic^ twfN', 

flpnftr ft frwwra The line 

on the outside of a vessel indicating the depth to which it sinks when 
loaded. [ liquor, &e. 

Load wine ^ Falsify wine by mixing it with distilled 

Load With ( WtutVpt ) HtTl CSfWt^ ^ Lade or burden with : e. g, 

GoodGest trees, htaiti with fairest fruits.~MiLTON. ( ) ftlt 
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4W ^ Charge with : e, g. In want of bullets they loaded their 
muskets powder and bits of broken glass. ( pFg ) ^tUl- 

3Fliy ^ ^1 Wei^h down with ( what is cumbersome or em- 

barrassing ) ; encumber with : e. g. He loaded his stomach with 

fruits. ^ CifOTV Bestow or confCT in great 

abundance : e, g» The verv men whom 1>e had loaded with benefits, 
now turned against him. — Macaulay. 

Loaded dloe <9Jt^ ’1TC< f Die- 

cubes with one side heavier than the others, made for the purpose of 
cheating, so that the number on the opposite will come up oftenest. 

Loon office Trtrf®ni An office at which, loans are negotiated, or 

at which the accounts of loans are kept, and the interest paid to the 

lender, OftVfl A pawnbroker’s shop. 

Loan society An institution which loans money, receiving 

it again by instalments, with interest. 

Loaves and flsbea 'srftrw srfcej *|f, few CTSCsrI Emoluments of 

office ; material benefits : e. g. The insinuation is that bishops generally 
take more of the loaves and fishes than they ought. — Trollope. 

Lob a ball [Lawn Tennis] ^ vfiitll ’ajtVtcn? 

Strike a ball so as to send it up into the air. 

Lob lie by the fire vPrv ft Rt CT oitCTi sf® utfSfVtcsi siW vt® 

WCtf Milton’s "Lubber fiend," a brownie who works by night for his 
bowl of cream. 

Lob*e pound ^ A prison, or the stocks. 

Lobsters [and Tarpinlings] brfsW « Soldiers (and sailors). 

Lobe of the ear »1t®1 (CT«ttPl ftcsitcv?1 Wi ’^) The soft, fleshy 

prominence ip which the human ear terminates below. 

XjOOk-jaw, or Looked-jaw A contraction of the muscles of the 

jaw by which its motion is suspended. 

Lookout vtvftv’8 «iw»t ®fiir5 ^ oreirl • f^ic«pr5: vtvl 

pwvc® 'm ftoff^’rcv r?i®t9roi, 

a pp f t^tcv 4|t^ vfiic® Pl OTCKI The act of 

locking out, especially used of the locking out of a teacher by the 
pupils or vice versa, or of the refusal of an employer to admit his 
workmen within the works as a means of coercion. 

Lock. Stock, and Barrel The whole of anything. 

[The lock, stock, and barrel of a gun is the complete instrument ]. 

( or Shut ) the stable door when ( or after ) the steed is 
stolen Oft? ^ Adopt precautionary measures when it is 
too late. . . 

Locksmith’s daughter vl. A key. 

Look up •HP ^ ▼n Close fast ; e. g. The frost lochs up out rivers. 
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Tirt Shut up or confine : e, g. He walked up and 
down the little cell in which he was locked Dickens. 

Look-up A place for locking up or confining persons for a 

short time. 

Looo parentis. [^Latit^^ ) One acting in the place of 

a parent, as a guardian or school-master. 

Looomotive power »tf^ Power applied to 

the removal of goods, as distinguished from "stationary power.'’ 

Looum tenens iLilm] A substitute ; a deputy ^ one acting 

temporarily for another. 

Looub criminis oi delicti [Lai in] ^%\^ The place of the crime. 

Locus Poenitentiae [Latin] 

Means for withdi awing from a bargain. 

Locus standi Acknowledged or recop^ised 

right or claim. 

Lodging house A house where lodgings ate provided and let. 

Lodging room A loom m which a person lodges, especially a 

hired room. 

Lofted house [:^cot-h] 

A house with more than one storey. 

Log-book 01 The book in which the 

measured velocity of a ship is recorded. 

Logdine The line fastened to the log {the instru- 

ment with which the velocity of a ship is measured). 

L'^g-rolling [l^ntfcd Siatfs] Ttfel ?tC5T 

sitffl A combination for facilitating the 

collection of l )gs after the clearing of a niece ol land, or for rolling 

logs into a stream [Hence, United States' cant] f^'SF 

1%^ Mutual aid given by politicians for 

carrying out individual sche*nes. 

A system of literary criticism conduced on the lines of mutual 
admiration or adulation : e. g. Tnere is certainly no excuse for literary 
log-f oiling , It is a detestable oflence. — A meriC vn M aga/ine. 

Lombard fever Laziness. 

Long after After the lapse of a long time : c. g. 

He came here long after. (C^FR fVg^) WW '8fW^I Desire 

earnestly : g» I have longed after thy precepts. — 'Bible. 

Long ago A long time before : e. g. He came 

here long ago * 

(The) Long and short of (a thing) c^R l‘he sum of (a 

thing) in few words : e g. The long and short of it is that this affair 
will not be allowed to go further. — W ebster. 
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liOng befbre A long time previous to : e, g. This happened 

long before my birth. 

Long oloih A kind of cotton cloth of superior quality. 

Long olotheo ^ ’Ttcw •rtrf ^ ) Clothes 

worn by a young infant, reaching below ^he feet. 

Long orown A long-headed, deep person. 

Long dozen ; cenfel One more 

than a dozen ; thirteen. 

(A) Long figure [Sl2ng] 5^ ini A high price or rate. 

Long for ( ) m ^ ^ Desire 

earnestly or eagerly for: e,g I have lo»*ged for thy salvation. — Bible. 
( ) '2rf% ^ Have an eager, preternatural, or 

craving, appetite for: e. g. Nicomedis, longing for herrings, was 
supplied with fresh ones at a great distance from the sea, — 
Arbuthnot. 

(A) Long-head ^ A far seeing or sagacious mind. [Hence 

the adjective Long-headed] : e. g. She was considerable of a long- 
headed woman, was mother , she could see as far ahead as most folks. 
— HaIfIBURTON. 

Long home Grave, death : e. g. Whatever you can see in cold 

water to run after it so, 1 can't think If I was to flood myself like 
you, it would soon float me to my long home — Reads. 

(A) Long hundred (>^«) One hundred and twenty. 

Long last sleep ^ Death. 

Long odds c? c^iTsUr Odds laid on 

a horse which has apparently no chance of winning the race. 

Long Parliament — The Parliament which assembled on November 3rd, 
1640, and was dissolved by Cromwell on April 20th, 1653. 

Long price The full retail price. 

(A) Long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether 

^ ^ ^ A steady, 

energetic, and systematic co-operation. 

Long ( or Heavy ; purse Wealth, riches. 

(The) Long robe, or The robe ^1=1 Wirt ; 

^ OltVlfil The legal profession : e. g. The genteel world had been 
thrown into a considerable state of excitement by tw^i events, which as 
the papers say, might give employment to the gentlemen of the long 
Thackeray, 

Long sea »nipy ^rror ^ ^ feftra ^ A sea characterized 

by the uniform and steady motion of long and extensive waves. 

Long ainoe A long time from. 

Long sixes StnJtt ^ ^ Candles weighing 6 to 

the pound, about 8 inches long. 
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(A) Long way off At a great distance : e, g. The river is a 

long way from our village. 

Look a gift-norae in the mouth IColloquial] ^t^ppir 

j RdU Critically examine a thing 

received as a gift : e. g Much obliged, I don't want to look a gift- 
horsi in the mouthy which is not a gracious thing to do. — Dickens. 

Look about Tfl Cast one's eyes on all sides, or in 

difTerent directions : e* g* He looked about, but could see nothing. 

Look about one ^Ifr| ^ Be on the watch • be vigilant ; be 
circumspect or guarded : e g. Look about yourself , for there are pick- 
pockets in the streets. 

Look after ^ ^ Attend • take care of : e. g. He left 

me on the shore to look after bis garden. — Defoe. Expect , 

be in a state of expectation of : e. g. Men's hearts failing them for 
fe^, and for looking after those things which are coming on the Airth. 
— Bible. T?l1 Seek ; search : e. g. He is looking 

after a situation somewhere else. (^f^tTl OSTtC^ 

T?r| Look towards ( one who is moving away ) : e. g, I did not even 
look after my son when he went away. 

Look after one’s own interest ^ ^ ^ ^ Take 

care of one’s own welfare. 

Look aghast Be stupefied with sudden fright or horror • be 

struck with amazement and fear : e.g. He quite aghast when 
the news was broken to him. 

Look alive [ Colloquial ] Look sharp, bestir one's self • 

make haste: e, g, *'Te11 young gent to look alive f says guard, 
opening the hind-boot. — Hughes. 

Look as big as bull beef ( ) orf^fcsi ^ 

Look stout and hearty, as if fed on hull beef. 

Look as if butter would not melt in one’s month [Colloquial] 

^ arJtwm TC9v\ ; "wW”5rtwl, 'stnl ^ «p5 

EftC^ ^Tl Appear quite unconcerned or harmless : e g These good young 
ladies, who look as if butter wouldn't melt in their mouths, are not a 
whit better than the rest of us. — Blackmokb. 

Look at ( fVf^ ^ ^*lt8 ; «t»i "’Ffipal CT^ll ; *trw ^ 

Direct the eye with a view to see ; consider ; examine : e, g. He 
was put out of countenance when the great creature looked at him.— 
Dickens 

Look back ♦WtPiffW Direct the eye backwards ; e, g. He looked^ 

back to see if he was pursued* ^ ^ Look 

towards things or times past : g. If you look back on former ages, 
you will find many things that the o^untry may be proud of. 

Look before and after oN ^ Calculate pros and eons : 

g- We look befort and after. Professor Tawney paraphrased this 
remarkable line, which occurs both in Shakespeare and Shelley, as— - 
'We have a to-morrow to dread and a yesterday.to deplore.’ 
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Look before you leap \Proverh\ c y H atfg 

^^JtCSTtPHl ^RhH 'States fiE®T iffiswl W l” 

Do not make any venture or take any risky step without a sufficient 
previous consideration. 

Look big C^H t5 Assume the 

appearance of ^^reatnesst importance, or haughtiness : e. g. His clans- 
men looked big with pride when they related how he had broken down 
hostile ranks and hewn down tall warriors. — Macaulay. 

LiOOk black 771 Frown . e* g* He Looked black upon me. 

Look blank ?^?rl ^ C7t7 c^r 71 f7W^7i- 

Tt'QTl, 7^5f7C7 7t^7l ; 

Appear so bewildered or confused as not to know what to say or do ; 
appear not to grasp the meaning of what issaidr^.^. The man 
looked quitp b a ik, when I told hi.n that he was suspected of the crime. 

Look blue [Colloquial] 7f^7l 7'87l Appear or be down- 

spirited : e. g Squire brown looks rather blue at having to pay twa 
pounds and ten shillings for the posting expenses from Oxford. — 
Hughes. [ lect or indifference. 

Look cold on ^t5^C9!J7 7I77t7 771 ; 77l Treat with neg- 

Look daggers 7rc7 7|7& 7f77t ^t7t7 ; 7t?t7^ 'Srf® ^tC7^7t7 C7 ^t7t7 

71 ®ltC7 Look with an angry^ fierce look ( as though ready to stab 
with a digger ) • look in sucl) a manner as to wound one^s feelings . 
e, g. She locked daggers at him when he referred to her father^s drunken 
habits — Ml Mordie. 

Look down on or upon (f5l7? C7t7 f7p ) S^7 ^1^7^ 7f7C15 <1t7l 7t7 ^77 

777t7 7^71 Be so situated as to command the view of (something 

lying belnw ) , e. An mteiview took place in the fortress which looks 

down on the waters of the Ganges. — Macaulay. 77l ; 

77l ; 77l Treat with indifference or contempt . e, g. He utterly 

looked down on his fellow creatures. — Freeman. 

Look for ( C7t7f7p) 77 5t^7l 77l. 7MI 771 Wait expectantly for; 
expect ■ e ^ Lojk xxovj for no enchanting voice — Milton. 7C77*I 
77l ; 771 Search for ; seek e, g. Where, he asked, was he to 

look for prutectioQ ? — Macaulay. 

Look for a noodle (or a pin) in a bottle of hay ( or in a haymow 
or haystack ) W7J7tft7 7C7T C7t7 777 7^77*1 77l Look for a 

very small arutle amidst a mass of other things. (Hence) CTtTTS^ f777 
7777rtC7 <7^7 Rngage in a hopeless search. 

Look for a pie’s nest C7 77 ^C7f7 77t771 7t^ 7t7t7t 7C771 77l Look 
for something which one is not likely to find. 

Look for dead men’s shoes CTtTTi^ S77tr77tC77 7Mt7 TTTl Count 
on some advantiige to which one will succeed when the present possess- 
or is dead. [ do nothing* 

Look for gape seed 71 7f77l 7f^ ^f77l C7^t7 Gape about and 
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Look forth ▼JTI Direct the eye forward, onward, or out- 

ward : e. g. The thrasher ever and anon look^ forth from his barn door, 
whilst his wife sits at the cottage-porch spinning in the sun. — K night. 

Look forward to ( csftsi fVpl ) ^1, Tal Await ; expect : 

e, g‘. The candidates are most eagerly looking forward to the publication 
of the result of their examination. 

Look high and low Seek every creek and corner : 

Co g, Nice properties may be seen on Chowringhee Road and yet 
people arr' looking high and low for places to live in. — Englishman. 

Look ill Have the appearance of being ill : e g. You look ill ; 

what is the matter with you ’ Appear to 

be unbecoming or blameworthy ; — said of conduct : o. g. It will surely 
look til if you thus abruptly leave home at a time when your friend 
has written to you that he is coming only to see you. 

Look in Direct the eye inward from out- 

side : e, g. The door was closed from inside and I looked in eX the 
open window, but was horror-struck at the sight of a man lying on the 

floor wallowing in a pool of blood. Go in • 

call , e. g. Little Dornt looked tn to see how they all were.— Dickens. 

Look in one’s faoe Direct one's eyes towards 

another's face : e.g. The gross lines are legible to the dull • the cab- 
man is phrenologist so far ; he look^ in your face to see if his shilling 
is sure. — E merson. 

Look In the face m ( cwN 

*(1 Face or meet with boldness or confidence , not 
to shrink from e. g. It was manv a day, however, before she could 
look her own misfortune in the face — J. Payn. 

Look in upon [Colloquial] *ff?5 

WW Pay an unceremomal visit to • e, g, "I had^ no idea you had a 
visitor here, Mrs. Jennynge.” — "Yes ; Miss Josceline was so good as to 
loot in upon us ” — J Payn. 

Look into ^ ^ W wfiffl c?<f1 ; 

Inspect closely ; observe nariowlv ; examine : e. g. If we looi into the 
bottom of this mattter, we may find. I think, three reasons for it.— - 

Addison. (CTfsi fVp) Have a direction towards : 

e. g. A window looking into some pleasant little gardens.— D ipkens. 
Look into the mouth of a gift-horoe [ Colloquial ] 

‘fo’f Hi Bt’BJ 'St^ Critically exa- 

mine a thing received as a gift : e. 0. The poet gives as well as makes ; 
the rest of us onlv receive ; we criticise these gifts ; we venture to look 
into the mouth of the fairest ^Yf-Ziofse.— -B bsant. [The more cor- 
rect form of the phrase is Look a gtft-horao in the mouth, which 
see ]. 

Look like ( ’ll ) etHfOTtsi Appear similar to : 
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g. g. This loots like a piece of hard wood. ( fVpJ ) 'SfW^ 

ipn Show a likelihood ot . ^ The bky is heavily overcast, and it 
loots like to rage a fierce thunder-storm. 

Look on 6r upon Be a mere 

spectator : e g. The next day he bade his men sit still and look on. 

— Kingsley. ( ) ■sff® C5iai*tt^ Till, or^tl Direct the 

eye towards • see e, g. As I looked upon it, a tranquil smile lighted 
up her pale features.— DickaKTS. Consider • view e. g. (i) 

1 looked on Virgil as a succinct, majestic writer. — D ryden. ( 2 ) \ man 

is looted upon as bereft of common sense who gives cred c to the 
relations of party writers — Addison. ^*11 ^ Regard ; 

esteem e g. Her friends would look on her the worse,— P rior, vfj’SR 

<B1C^ ^C3I CTfi? TJI Be so 

situated as to '^ommand a view of ( something lying bjlow ) e g 
There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looiit fearfully on the confined deep.— S ii\kespearf. 

Look on the bright, (or sunny) Bide Take into 

consideratiur only the advantage:) (of anything) t g. 1 don't think 
It is altogetuer a very good policy to look on the bright { or sunny ) nde 
of a thine 

Look on th« dark side Take into consideration only 

what lb bad, or only the di^^ad^antages (of anything) . e. gm Pessimists 
look on the d ^idi of the world and its concerns. 

Look one full in the face Cast a 

full, steady look into one's face e, g. I lookid him full in the face^ 
but there was no Irpce of deceit there — McMordie. 

Look one in the face Look directly at 

one’s face t g» I can look you tn the face , I have done nothing of 
which I need be ashamed — M\ caulay. 

Look one way and row another ^ 

^ Aim apparently at one thing, but really seek 

something quite different. 

Look out Direct the eye outwards e. g She sat 

looking ouc of the window.— K ingsley, ^ Be on the 

watch i g 1 he captain, seeing a heavy wave rolling on from 

behind asked the sailors to look out. Search out e» g. 

A friend is now looking out lodgings for me. — W arren, ; 

^1 Chor ^e , select e. g. Prudent persons look out asso- 
ciates of good reputation — Webster. 

Look out for ^ ; «rM1 ^ Search for . be on the 

watch fur e. g. I have been running down the lane and looking out 
for you— I rmng. 

Look out on 3 ?^ ^ sisra ^Ittf >i|iR ?tCi( b| 1^ Com- 

mand a view of e. g. Franklin found Madame Helvetius in her 
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Salle de reception which looked out upon the beautifu garden of her 
house. — National Magazine. 

Iiook over or«n j Examine : e. g. He looked over 

the accounts and said, they were all Yight. Read* g. Meet 
presently at the palace • every man look o\r his part ; for, the short 

and the long is, our play is preferred — S h\kespearh:. , 

^ Overlook • pass over : e.g. He forgave her, and looked over 
her conduct —English MAGAZI^E. 

Look red ( Blush • f*. g. She looked red 
when the proposal was made to her. 

Look round Search, seek ; enquire He looks round 

for a man to suit his tastes. Direct the eye on all sides ; 

e.g. Hooked round on the chair, hearth, writini^-table, and other 
familiar objects, knowing too ceitdiuly that I looked upon them for 
the last time. — De Quincey. 

Look sharp [Colloquial] ^" 5 ^ ilNI Be keenly or narrowly watchful 
e. g. Look very sharp to yourself, for you are already next-door to a 

rationalist or an infidel. — N ewsman. 

Make haste ; be on the alert r. g. Their life, bitter as it is, would be 
bitterer, if they did not lo^k sharp and learn a good many texts. — 
Reads. ^ 

Look sharp after ( ^ ^ ^ 

^ Be keenly or narrowly watchful of • keep ^ strict watch 
over ; take good care of ; e g. The moment I became her sole 
guardian, I had sworn on my knees she should never kill another man . 
judge whether I had to look sharp after her, — R kade, 

Look sheepish >Q ^ I-ook meanly or bashfully 

diffident ; look excessively timorous: e.g. This was a stinger, and 
so sudden, his hearers looked rather sheeptsh at him. — Reads. 

Look through (C^ pFp) m) See to the other side ot . 

e* g. She looked through the shutters of her window. ^fiRTI 

See or understand perfectly,- examine ; f. g. 1 have 
looked through your book, and am glad to say that it richly deserves 
the patronage of the public. 

Look^through blue glasses (or ooloured spectacles) 

%l or^, CK^ 

View ( anything ) not in its true light, but in a light distorted by mis- 
representations or by one^s own prejudices. 

Look to ^ Watch ; take care of : c. g. Look well to 

thy herds. — B ible, f^g Ftenl ^ 

^1 ; { Resort to with confidence or 

expectation of receiving something 5 expect to receive from : e» g. (i> 
The creditor may look to the surety for payment.— W ebsier. (2) 
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Look unto me and be ye saved. — Bible ^»rWI Expect • watch for : 
e* g. They look to large and ultimate results, and only value particular 
facts in so far as they facilitate the discovery of general truths.— 
Buckle. 

Look up Direct the eye upwards r. g. He was rather 

taken aback by the sudden firmness with which Kate looked up and 

answered him — Dickens, Search for and find e g. 

Did >ou look vp the missing rme ( ^Ttf? ) 

Have a tendency to rise , — said of prices or things that are sold e. g. 
The price of food gram is again looking up [ Colloquial J (Tf?t?I'9) 

Call upon, visit e, g But Lucy would have me 
come and look you up , and I assure you I had rather face a battery 
of m> own cannon. — English M^ga/ine 

Look up to Regard with admiration , lespect e, g. She 

looked lip to him as to a being of a sup( nor order — Irving. 

^Pf\ Expect to receive from g. 
In this dire difficulty, I look up to you for help. — Addison. 

Look upon in the light of ^stc^ ‘stlj ^ 

View in a particular N\ay e. g He is looked upon by his 
countrymen tn the Usiht of an upstart 

Look upon with an evil eye Regard with ill feeling e g 

She looktd upon Woile with an evil eye^ as the cause of his master's 
going so often astray.— Irving 

Look you, or Look sn, c®! f^F Sfl. C5l. $1 lITSf 

An exclamation to call attention, signifying — Take notice, take 
care, observe, &.c e. g Look, how much we thus expel of sin, so much 
we expel of virtue. — M iltuN 

LooP'hole “Sit'll A way of escape • an evasion. 

Loop line (or loop) cq ^3R 

In raiLroad and telegraph systems a branch line 
leaving the mam line at any point and joining it again at some other 
point. In the theory of Riemann's surlaces, a line running from any 
point to d branch point, then around that branch point in an infinite- 
simal circle, and back to the original point by the same path. 

Loop the loop ntc^ ^ 

cm\ ^ mu ; 5rt^i ^ 

?evl ; ^’Cl( ^ Um Reach the original point 

in a sweep by crossing, topsy-turvy, some part of a curve (as m 
the Darjeeling Himalayan or similar other railways^ caused by the 
momentum of the starting force The expression is now being used 
in connection with aerial nevigation also* [Hence] Manipulate some- 
thing risky , drive or be driven about as from post to pillar ; go winding 
about in one's course as in a cork-screw e g. In the matter of the 
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peace Treaty with Germany, president Wilson, by a clever tactics, 
seems to be going to loop iht Loop — Newspaper Report. 

Loose box That part of a stable where 

horses are kept loose or untied. 

(A) loose fish {Colloquial] A dissolute person : e. g. In 

short, Mr, Miles was a loose fish — Reads. 

Loose from or of ( f¥gl[ ) ^ Free from constraint or 

obligation to ; not bound to (anything) by duty, habit, &c. : e^g. 

Now I stand 

Loose of my vow ; but who knows Cato’s thoughts ? — Addison. 

[The] Loose-girt boy — Julius C^sar was so nick-named. 

Loose one’s purse-strings {Colloquial] TUI Give away money for 
charitable purposes : e. g. “A great famine is raging in parts of 
Bengal ; we hope the generous public will come forward and loose their 
purse-strings in aid of the suffering humanity.” 

Loose sails oretrl Unfurl sails. 

Lord advocate The public prosecutor of crimes, and 

principal crown lawyer. 

Lord Ohanoellor, or Lord High Chanoellor — The presiding judge 
of the court of chancery, the keeper of the great seal, and the first lay 
person of the state after the blood-royal. 

Lord it Play the lord ; domineer. {'IP is here im- 

personal] : e,g. I see them lording it in London street. — Shakespeare. 

Lord it over ( Tl ^ 

Domineer ; rule with despotic sway. [ here imper- 

sonal ] : e. g. His only crime was his dislike of foreigners who 
were lording tt over their countrymen. — Macaulay. 

Lord-lioutenant A representative of royalty. 

Lord-lieutenant of a county — A deputy to manage the military con- 
cerris of the county, and also to nominate the Chancellor and the 
justices of the peace for that county. 

Lord-lieutenant of Ireland vtsf- 

A representative of royalty in Ireland, exercising supreme 
administrative authority. 

Lord Mayor’s Day — November 9th when the Lord Mayor of London 
enters into office, inaugurating the event with a street procession 
(called the Lord Mayor's Show), and a banquet at the Mansion House. 

Lord of creation Man. 

Lord of the Ascendant •sn? Any planet within the ''house of the 

Ascendant.” [The house and lord of the Ascendant at birth were 
said by astrologers to exercise great influence on the future life of 
the child]. — Brewer. 

Lord paramount ^m, Wtfe King emperor. 

43 
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Lord's doy j im *nic?«nt ’dNrtj >prt«fi ’fflnrt w fnm 

^sit^ Sunday the sabbath of the Christians and Jews ; 

the day on which God is said to have rested from his labours of crea** 
tion. ^ ^ ^ _ 

Lord's Supper The paschal supper partaken of 

by Jesus the night before his cr ucifixioB. 

The sacrament of the communion instituted at Christ’s last supper. 

[The] Lord's table b i irotrR *(c^r cetw ^Rc»i <tt«n 

The table at which the Lord’s supper is partaken, or on which the 

elements are laid, bcRStTR *1^ The Lord’s Supper. 

Lords and ladies ^ The popular name of the wild arum, Arum 
maculatmm. 

Lords of the Bedohamber ^sTcetcn 'tfiplsR Twelve 

officers in the British royal household who wait in turn upon the king’s 
person. [In the reign of a queen the office is performed by ladies ]. 

Lords Spiritual *lt4PiC^ai^*l«lT MtS# The archbishops 

and bishops in the House of Lords. 

Lords Temporal iltItKI >l3lf9 ^rejiH The peers proper. 

Lorel J *lt^, CfllJcet^ A worthless person ■ a rogue or black* 

guard. 

Lose a battle ^ tttf^ Be defeated in the battle : e, g. In the war 

with the Boers, the English lost many battles, but were victorious in 
the long run. 

Lose a ship for a ha'porth o’tar ^ ^ cm ^ 

>19 9111 Suffer a great loss out of stinginess. [ the eye. 

Lose an eye 5^ ^trl Be deprived of the power and use of 

Lose caste outcasted * e. g. In modern times a Hindu 

cannot eat food cooked by a non-Hindu without losing caste. >Pltcrr 
*n9 Desieend in social rank : e.g You may break every com* 
mand in the decalogue with perfect good breeding, nay, if you are 
adroit, without losing caste, — ^Lowbll. 

Lose ground *l9t Pell behind : e. g. The two ran side by side for 

some time, but presently the Kaffir began to lose ground. 

fSfl i ^tSfl Retire t retreat ; withdraw from the position taken, 

e.y. As our men advanced, the enemy began to lose ground. 

9tlf( ; 9®Wl ^ I ft*! •tt’SlII Lose advantage ; lose 

credit or reputation ; decline . e. g. On |he whole, I am unable to deny 
that the state and the natioa have losi ground with respect to the great 
business of controlling the public charge.->GLAi}STONB. 

Loss hesrk ^ miCN fsrt Become disheartened or discouraged : 

0. g. The mutineers lost /warf.— M acaulay. 

Lose in hake» but gsin in herring tf^csfs srsf^ site 

Lose one way, but gain in another : e. g. We lose in hake, but gain tn 
Brbwbiu 
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lioseno time ( ▼ftca ) aji ▼tl, ^ ▼ftH 

Make no unnecessary delay ; make haste : e. g. Realman lost no time 
in making preparations for resisting the siege of Abibah. — Helps. 

Loee not a tide nn ^ ^fire ad, arrtr •dW ^ Waste no time, but 
set off on the business at once. 

liose one’s balanoe faiCTm iltfaira ^ <(tpFcai 

arr?! dw c»tt faip® ?fl?| Lose one’s equilibrium : go 

Making n violent effort to disengage himself he lost his balance and 
measured his length upon the ground.— Dickens. 

^'Sl ; Lose an equipoise, or just proportion of feelings ; 

be deprived of equanimity : e g. He was so much shaken by these 
events, that he leaned sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the 
other ; but he never lost his Macaulay. 

Lose one’s bearings f^wni ’d dipl Become 

uncertain as to one’s position. 

Xiose one’s oonaoiouaneas ^ Become unconscious 

or senseless . e, g. While she was thus being carried away by the ruffians, 
she lost her consciousness. 

Lose one’s bead ; sftdl ^flnrt 

'^>131 Lose one’s calmness of 

mind, or power of judging coolly ; become excited : e, g. The colonel 
seemed to lose his head as we went into action and as a consequence 

the regiment got greatly cut up. — McMordie, 

?'8lrt Be depriv.id of the head, t, e., executed : e, g. His 
grand-father lost hts head during the re^gn of Henry VII L— Motley. 

Lose one’s heart Lose one's courage ; be dis- 

pinted. cstw nspl Fall in love. 

Lose one’s mind ^0111 Becon.,* insane : e.g. The 

husband of the lady has lost his mind and is quite incapable of manag* 
ing his estate. 

Lose one’s reckoning . c^\s{ f3jc^53f| ^ ^ ; 

Miscalculate; become confused or bewildered. [When a 

man mistakes the grounds upon which he proceeds to do anything, he 
is said to lose his reckoning^. 

Lose one’s self ^51 Be bewildered : e.g. Thus 

situated he quite lost himself, CSItn ♦Itefi Have the 

memory and reason suspended. 

Lose one^s temper ^ Lose one’s equanimity : become i»o- 

voked '.e.g He lost his temper, and not only ridiculed Welsh, but 
actually made faces at him. — Buckle. 

Lots one’s wey for) ; 5*11 Miss one’s 'way ; go astray : «. /. 

He lost his wqy in the dark. 
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XiOSe 006^0 wit0 CVTH *tt0Vl Lose one^s power of understanding r 

g. In this critical situation, he lost his wits and knew not what to do. 

Lone flight of Off^lOT Miss seeing • see no more : e. g. We 

lost sight of the water altogether, and saw only the land on each side. 

—John Burroughs, ^[pnrl ^1} ; ^ Forget , neglect : 

e. g*. We had the mortitication to lose sight o/ Munich, Augsburg, 
and Ratisbon.— Addison. ^ b. 

Lose the bell •Ritftre Be worsted 'eg. In single combat he lost 
the hell , — Fairfax. 

Lose the day fell, Be unsuccessful or 

defeated, in any contest, [cf. Gain the day. Win the day ] : e.g. 
You will be shot, and your horses will be burnt, and if you 
day those who escape will be driven out of the country.— Haggard. 

Lose the horse or win the saddle jro, sfl ^ ^ Everything or 

nothing. 

Lose the thread of ( f?Fpr ) Miss the link of : e, g. In the 

course of his speech he faltered, stammered, and seemed to lose the 
thread o/his reasoning. — Macaulay. 

Lose thne^’TH^^ Waste time • spend time uselessly : e g. He lost 
no time in idle experiments. — Emerson. 

Lose touch with ( pFflT ) ge out of all inter- 

course or sympathy with . e g. The new House of Commons was now 
in its seventh year, and had lost touch with the country.— Harrison. 

Losers are always in the wrong [ Proverb ] ^ ct[ 

I 

Lost in ( ^ Deeply engrossed in • wholly 

absorbed in : e, g. He turned to his father, who still sat lost in his 

meditation.— Thackeray. ( Not perceptible to 

senses in ; not visible in : e, g. The man is lost m the crowd.— 

Webster. ^ 

Lost in wonder frsnitfti Quite surprised^* greatly astonished : 

r. He listened to the tales breathlessly and seemed to be lost in 
wonder. 

Lost on or upon ( Employ- 

ed ineffectually upon ; thrown away on ; wasted on : e, g^ Her father*s 
remonstrances and counsels were wholly lost upon her. 

liOSt to (C4l*i pTOff) Insensible to : e. g. She was a profligate 

lost to shame.— Welter. ( iptWi ) ^ Ruined or 

destroyed in regard to . eg. She was a woman lost to virtue.— 
Webster. 

Lost tribes RUWFfl The tribes of Israel which never 

returned from captivity. 

LotoB-ester c^r;^ RrtCRt? <*fCRlunf One who gives himself 

up to pleasure-seeking. 

lioud patterns ^ Flashy, showy patterns. 
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liOve aad lordship ne76r like fellowship i Proverb^ e 

PtC? ^ Neither lovers nor princes 

can brook a rival. 

Love apple The tomato. 

Love broker One who, for pay, acts as agent between lovers, or 

as a go-between in a sexual intrigue. 

Love charm A charm for exciting love. 

Love Ohild srtIRr A bastard. [ love. 

Love favour Something given to be worn in token of 

Love feat The gallant act of a lover. 

Love for ( ^ ) <srf% ^ Affection for ; de- 

voted attachment toward. e,g. He had been privy to all Romeo's 
love for Rosaline. — Lamb. 

Love god, or God of love Cupid. 

Love in a oottaga Married life in rather poor cir- 

cumstances . e. Lady Clonbrony had not, for her own part, the 
slightest notion how anybody out of Bedlam could prefer to a good 
house, a decent equipage, and a proper establishment, what is called 
love in a cottage, — M. Edgeworth. 

Love-in-idleneas One of the numerous names of 

the pansy or hearts-ease. It was originally white, but was changed to 
purple by Cupid. 

Love is blind [Proverb] CSfftT ^ ’flu (Vrt 

'S'tt C?{^CS ^ A lover will never find fault with 
his or her object of love. 

Love is love’s reward [Proverb} ' t2r«tOT I e, g. It is their 
maxim, Love ts love’s reward, — Drydkn. [ excite love. 

Love juice The juice of a plant supposed to 

Love knot <2rl5 3tfi[ Tl a knot or bow, as of ribbons ; — so called from 
being used as a token of love. 

Love lasB A sweet heart. 

Love letter A letter of courtship. 

Love-look "afatveis? A small curl worn 

by women, plastered to the temples ; sometimes called a beau or bow 
catcher. 

Love«matoh Marriage for love, not for money. 

Love me, love my dog \Proveyh} 

^ If you love any one, you will like all that belongs to him. 

Love me little, love me long [Proverb] ^ 

(m fNfifsf ^tev I ^ [ ^fi I 

Love of money is tke root of all evil [Proverb] 
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Lore potion cnP»Wft*lT 'SW ^ A compounded' 

draught intended to excite love or venereal desire. 

Iiove scene er«mRI ^ An exhibition of love, as between lovers, on* 

the stage. ^ ^ 

Love rltesjlfsfSFRl, Sexual intercourse. 

Love suit Courtships 

Love wellp whip well IProveri^ 5 CWtra, ’dt5tc^ W Tps I 

Loving oup cetcsnr ^aicv CT pjv vch A cup 

( from which all drink ) passed round at the close of a feast. 

Loving kindness ttwI : emu Kindness full of love ; 

tender regard e. g. Her behaviour to the stranger has all along been 
one of loving kindness* 

Low celebration The act of celebrating any solemn 

ceremony, as the eucharist, without music. 

Low diet Vld A diet of a simple 

character that can be easily digested. 

Low life sft^snrtlTl Life among the poorer or uneducated 

classes of a country. 

Low mass— See High mass. 

Low spirits isnrtw, Despondency. 

Low steam JfVCOtll Steam havin}^ low pressure ; — generally applied 
to steam pressing less than fifty pounds on the square inch ; steam at 
the boiling temperature. 

Low Sunday irihlT*l%ini i?lt? *IC#» ifSpitl The Sunday 

next after Easter. [ point ; low water. 

Low tide ^ et%t The greatest ebb of the tide ; the tide at its lowest 

Low water ^ The lowest point of the ebb or receding tide. 

Low- water mark *nin[ «|9i ct rfl ^ That part of the 

shore to which the waters recede when the tide is lowest. 

Low wine ^ A liquor containing about 2o per cent of 

alcohol. s 

Lower case ( ) ^?WPl Clft awnni The printer’s 

name for the small letters of a fount of type, as opposed to the capitals ; 
these are, in a type-setter’s ' case,” on a lower level than the others. 

Lower one^a horn si« ’fH, Bring one’s 

self down t humble one’s self : e. g. "If we could prevail on^ him to 
abandon this insane affair,” said my Lady Jane, with the^ sublime self* 
forgetfulness of pri^ when it has lowered tts horn as it is skirted by 
ruin, and now raises it again as it touches success. — Mrs. Likton. 

Lower one’s sail *WR ’fWtl TSI Confess one’s self conquered. 

Lower the flag— Same as Strike the flag ( y. v. ). 

Lowly ait richly warm [Proverbl iHItcv cnWI i 
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liOyal to ( ^ Faithful to ( a soverdgn or 

government )'- *> g> He was all along most loyal to the banished kingi 

«r^) «rits True or constant 

to ( a lover or friend ) i e, g. Throughout all these difficulties she 
was unflinchingly It^al to her first lover. 

Labber*s hole Any means for, or 

method of, wriggling through one’s difficulties. 

liuoid Interval ®»irtv-c?it?lh( wta-rittcf* ^ 

An interval of reason enjoyed by an insane person, or lunatic, between 
two fits of insanity . e. g One of the last things he uttered in one of 
his lucid intervals was worthy of him. — Smiles. 

Luoifer or Luoifer-matoh frfM’Ttt Any match igniting by 

friction. [(Prov). 

liUOk penny — A small sum given back for luck to one who payanmoney 

(The) Luoky bone Tjr '«l^— 

The small bone of a sheep’s head ; — prized by beggars and tramps, as 
It IS supposed to bring luck for the whole day on which it is received. 

Lucky hit i'fWC*! ^1 ^ ^ A fortunate stroke, or attempt 

successful by chance - e. g. Some may make what are called 'Vacly 
hits'' but like money earned by gambling such hits may only serve to 
lure on to ruins.— Smiles 

Lucky penny— A penny with a hole in it, supposed to ensure good luck. 

(A) Lucky stone Jffspr A stone with a natural hole 

through it. ( cf *'Luoky penny ”) 

LuoulluB Bups with Lucullua 

Said of a glutton who gormandizes alone. [ Lucullus was a 
rich Roman soldier, noted for his magnificence and self-indulgence ; 
B, c. 110—57 ]. 

Lud’s Town— London, so called from Lud, a mythical King of Britain. 

Lug iu ICollofutal} ( cvfsr ) insrr»ff9f¥ 

Introduce without any apparent connection, e.g. It doesn’t 
matter what the subject is always provided that he can lug in the 
bloated aristocrat and the hated Tory. — Besant. 

Lug oflE ^ Carry or convey away with great 

labour : e. g. They must divide the image among them, and so lug 
off every one his share.— Collier [ burlesque. 

Lug out ( Draw, as a sword, in a 

Lumber room arc^Bf A room in which unused furniture or 

other lumber is kept. 

Lumber wagon Wtil >rt®l IPWI A heavy rough uoagon, with* 

out springs, used for general farm work, &:o 

Lump in one’s throat [ Figuratime^y and eollo(tuuUly ] Ten- 

dency to weep ,e. g. He grew more grave, ai^ quielr, and slow. The 
lump in my throat ^rew larger every moment f u r., every moment I 
felt more and more inclined to weep Bax»aBJiviiu 
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Lwnp it ( Low ] cft^ «t 9 i ^ wi, 

fkn ^ Get along with a thing as one 

can, although displeased .eg. H he doesn’t like it, he can lump tV.-— 
Wbbstbr. 

IiUmp sum A gros$ sum without specification of 

items : e. g The amounts asked for should be granted in a lump sum 
to the Imperial Government.— English Newspapsr. 

liUQAr month About four weeks from new moon to new moon. 

Lunar rainbow ttOfU dtal A fainter arch of the same kind as rainbow, 
formed by the moon, [ days. 

liUnar year The period of 12 lunar months ; e , about 354^ 

liUngB of a oity Its parks and squares. 

liuroh to port ( A leap or roll on the left 

side : e, g. 

She gave a heel and then a lurch to port, 

And, going down head<foremost, sunk in short. — Byron» 

Lure to ( fVgur ) erc^rtf^ ^J\ Entice to e. g. Some 

may inake what are called **lucky hits,” but like money earned by 
gambling such hits may only serve to lure them on to ruin, — Smiles. 

for ( Lie hid for ; he in wait for : e. g. 

Let us lay wait for blood , let us lurk privily for the innocent. — Bible. 

liUat after ^ c^lte ^FKI Desire eagerly ; long for r. g* 

We should not lust after evil things, as they also lusteth. — Bible. 

( Desire eagerly the grati- 

fication of carnal appetite with g. Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart. — Bible. 

LiUBtral water Water kept in the temple for sprinkling 

worshippers entering or leaving it. 

Luaua naturso [ Latin ] ^ A freak of 

nature, such as a child born with two heads or a calf with five legs, 
Lyoaoziian tables Execrable food, 

Lytfoi^ law ^ f 5 r 5 t^ Punishing first and trying afterwards 

^/. Jedwood justtoe ] : e. g- 

* I oft have heard of Lydford law, 

How in the morn they hang and draw, 

And sit in judgment later.” 

Lydiau atone A flint slate used to try gold and silver ; touch- 

stone. 

Lying along »RR Lying prostrate , recumbency : a. g. This lying 
along is an improper posture for piety.— Fuller, 

Lying down Tamely • submissively • without sui- 

table notice : e. g. tie won’t take this insult lying down. 
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Lying tot the whetstone ^ inci smier ) Said of 

a person who is grossly exaggerating or falsifying a statement. 

Lying-in hospital A hospital for 

those about to become mothers. [ a mother. 

Lying-in room ^ A room for one who is about to become 

Lynoh law srtrt»|c« en errtc^ ^ 

The practice of punishing men for crimes, by private unautho- 
rised persons without a judicial trial : The murderer of Miss Ida 

Atkinson, in Judiana was last week forcibly taken from jail and 

from the custody of the sheriff by an armed mob and then summarily 

executed under Lynch lav) There is nothing so fatal to the regular 

operation of law, or so dangerous to human society, as the reign of 
lynch Law. — Engi.ish Newspaper. 

Lynx-eyed Having a keen sight, like a lynx. 

M. 

Ma Ohere [ French ] fiCT, csnifif My dear (fern. ). 

Ma foi [ French ] Upon my faith. 

Maoaronio Latin— Dog Latin, or modern words with Latin endings. 
Macaronic verse W ^ 

PraiV ^ Verses in which foreign words are ludicrously 
distorted and jumbled together. 

Mace bearer An officer who carries a mace before 

persons in authority. 

Machine work ^ Work done by a machine, in contradistinc- 
tion to that done by hand labour. 

Maokereleky A sky 

dappled with detatched rounded masses of white cloud, something 
like the markings of a mackerel. 

Mad as a March hare ^ Quite mad from the gambols of the 

hare during the breeding season : e. g. "Then he is mad a 

March hare, sir.*' — R eade. 

Mad cavalier — Prince Rupert, noted for his rash courage and impatience 
of control ( 1619-1682 ). 

Mad man of Maoedon— Alexander the Great 

man of the North— Charles XII, King of Sweden (1682 — 1718.) 

Mad Parliament — The Parliament which assembled at Oxford in 1258, 
and broke out into open rebellion against Henry III. The King was 
declared deposed, and the government vested in the hands of twenty- 
four councillors, with Simon de Montfort at their head. — Brewer. 

Mad Poet— Nathaniel Lee (1657-1690). He was confined for four years 
in Bedlam. 

Madden with ( PFS ) fW ’rt ^ ^ 

¥irl Drive to madness with j enrage with : t, g. She was maddened with 
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fury. ^ Intoxicate with : e.g". The energy for which the Jacobin 
administration was praised was merely the energy of the Malay who 
maddens himself wtih opium, draws his knife, and runs amuck through 
the streets, slashing right and left at friendsiand foes.— 'M acaulay. 

Made continually [Prayer Book'] Established for 

ever. ^ . [entree. 

Made dish tpS A dish of meat, &c., recooked • an 

Made man c^rf^ A man in easy circumstances ; a well tO:do 

man • g. I warrant you would think yourself **ompos voto,*’ or as 

the vulgar have it, a made man , — Scott. WS 

C»rt^ A man possessed of the qualities necessary for success in life : 
e, g Mr. Bright has said of boys, ** 1 each a boy Arithmetic thoroughly, 
and he is a made man” — Smiles. 

Made of Formed of ( some material ) : eg. His 

shoes are made of running leather. — Brew hr. 

Made up Put together ; finished : e. g. 

Remember this is a made up work. *!pt Perfect ; complete : e, g. 
[He was] a made up villain. — S h\kbspear£. TfdTS P'dlsely 

devised • fabricated • e, He then told us a made up story. ; 

Artificial ; dressed for a part • disguised : e g. You 

took it to be a real man, but it was only a made up figure. 

Magdalene hospital or asylum R 

ati5«l An asylum or house into which prostitutes are 

received with a view to their reclaim. 

Magic mufiio A game in which a person undertakes to find 

some article hidden by the rest of a company, or to do something 
privately agreed upon by them, being assisted by the music of a piano 
or other instrument, which is played fast when he approaches the 
right place or person, and more and more slowly as he recedes from 
It e. g. 

A pleasant game she thought ; she liked it more 
Than magic mustCt forfeits, ail the rest, — Tennyson. 

Magio square 'nWm Cffcn? ^ ^ A series 

of numbers in a regular progression, so disposed in parallel and equal 
rows in the form ot a square, that each row, taken vertically, horizon- 
tally, or diagonally, shall give the same sum, the same product, or an 
harmonical senes, according as the series taken is in arithmetical, 
geometrical, or harmonical progression. 

Magio wand TI ^ A wand used in performing 

fits of magic. 

(A) Magliabeoohi JWfw ; ent^ A book-worm • [ from 

Antonio Magliabecchi (i 633 *i 7 t 4 ), librarian to Cosmo HI, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. He never forgot what he had once read, and could 
turn at once to the exact pafse of any reference ]. 

Magna Oharta— (a) The great charter obtained by the English barons 
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from King John, a. d. 1215. This name is also given to the charter 
granted to the people of England in the ninth«year of Henr^ llli and 
confirmed by Edward I. (j) Hence ^ a fundamental constitution which 
guarantees rights'and privileges. 

Magnetio attraction Attraction acted on bodies by magnet. 

Magaotio needle ^ A slender bar of steel magnetised and* 

suspended at its centre on a pivot, so that it may take freely the 
direction of the magnetic meridian. 

Magnetic pole Either of the two points in the opposite polar 

regions of the earth at which the direction of the dipping needle is 
vertical 

Magnifloat at matins c^ tou ^ TOSf fs Trti 

Thing done at the wrong time. [The magnificat is sung at the evening 
service, and not at the morning service]. 

Magnify one’s seif ^ 'erar® 4l#l ^ 

Show great pride, Boast. [ pride. 

Magnify one’s self against ^ Oppose with 

Magnum bonum iLttin\ Great and good. I ; 

^ a name given to certain choice potatoes , and also plums. 
Magnum of port (or other winel — A double bottle. 

Magnum opua [ Latin ] ) The greatest literary 

work e. g. The organon is the magnum opus o( Hahnemann. 

Maid of all work ^ A 

domestic who does general housework *, g. If the bishop is going to 

Pans, and wants an honest mati of ail viork, he can have her, I have 
no doubt. — Thackeray [ queen or princess. 

Maid of honour ^sft tI ^t'STJNlJTa A 'ady m the service of a 

Maid of Orleans— Joan of Arc (1412-1431). 

Maiden etssiae « wtiRII c?t¥'iPrt srtt. 

( An assize at which there is no criminal 

prosecution ; an assize which is unpolluted with blood. 

Maiden battle <sr^ A Brst contest : «. g. This was the maiden 
battle in the Tirah campaign. 

Maiden fortrees ^ A fortress that has never 

been captured. 

Maiden ldlng~Malcolm IV of Scotland, so called on account of his 
kind and gentle di^^position. 

Maiden name ^ The surname which a lady bore 

before her marriage : e. g. Mary Brown has, after her marriage with 
John Smith, changed her maiden name into Marj^ Smith. 

Maiden over — ( In cricket ), an over in which no runs are made. 
Maiden (or Vir^n) Queen — Elizabeth of England, as she was unmarried. 

Malden reign ItVJ ; ^ Utef T]te reign of an unmarried 
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<|ueen t new reign : e. g. But to resume the description given us of the 
hrst days of the nuudan reign [of Queen Victoria]r~'L. Valentins. 

Maidon speech OFA The first speech 

of a new member in a public body : «. g. Eve^body has heard of 
the scene that distinguished his maiden speech.— D kii,y Telegraph. 

Maiden aword ^ New ..or unused sword : e. g. His 

iMiden sword was fleshed at Fontarabia. — Motley. [ burgh. 

Maiden Toira — A town that has never been taken by the enemy ; Edin* 
Maidea tree i|tf ^ One never lopped. 

Mail bag A bag m which mailed matter is conveyed. 

Mail boat sliet A boat employed to carry the mail. 

Mail oatoher teg ^ A rod, or other contri> 

yance, attached to a railway car for catching a mail bag while the train 
is in motion. 

Mail guard ®ice^ enfl el An officer employed to guard the 

public mails 

Mail train Ctcetl etvfl A railway train carrying the mail. 

Mainohanoe <sr«ltegfeel ; The chief opportunity, especially 

that' of gaining money; e. g. 1 have always, as you know, been a 
common sense person, with a proper appreciation of the main chance.— 
Norris. 

Main of spain-^See Spanish main. 

Maintain one’s ground— Same as Hold one’s ground. 

Make a balk etf«ni1 tel, ttfV cwel Miss a part of 

the field in ploughing. Hence, disappoint or withhold deceitfully. 

Make a balk of good ground gcet^ Ttl Throw away a good 

chance. 

Make a bargain Cgte enrl Enter into an engagement ; 

e, g. They made a bargain that they would never forsake each other. — 
Goldsmith. 

Make a (or the) bed fegtel gel Pat a bed in order, for some body to sleep 
on ; e,g. (i) The grooms were told to mahe a bed for the honourable 
guest. (2) She soon made the bed for her poor guest. 

Make a bridge of one’s nose ftitttt «g^g1ta| Sc»{g| grl 

Pass over or omit one in offering a civility ; pass by one intentionally 
in serving drink, and the like. 

Make a bull’s-eye agfCSg gut Shoot the very centre of a target. 
{ Hence, colloquially ] Cgpl f ggt^ g ®ni gUl Be successful 

in an attempt ; score a victory : e. g. The Republicans had made a 
bull's-eye, and were jubilant— American Newspaper. 

Make a call on ( gtFtae ) or^tl gf^ Call upon ; pay a short 
visit to : e. g. She was kind enough to make a call on Mrs. P., and 
treat that lady to a piece of her mind. — ^Thackeray. 

Make a oat’s paw of ^ gt!li gt«Rtc< ( gWcge ) fitgtgRC*! g^ 
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Make use of a person as a tool or instrument for accomplishing one’a 
own objects, without caring for what might befall the person employed, 
r The storjr goes that a monkey seeing nuts roasting at a strongs 
tire and wishing to have them, but not liking to burn his own paw 
by reaching for them, laid hold of a rat’s paw and by means of it 
pulled the nuts to himself. As the monkey of the story did not care 
how it fared with the cat, provided he got the nuts, so the man wh6 
makes a cai‘s paw of another does not care what befalls that other 
provided he attains his object. — M cMordib. ] : e. He adopted the 
unnatural scheme of saving himself from personal danger by making^ 
a cat's paw of his eldest son. — Scott. 

Make a oharge at ( TUI Make a violent onset on ; 

fall upon : e* g. The English cavalry made a charge at the Scots and 
dispersed them, ^ ^ _ 

Make a ohoioeof TTl Choose ; select ; separate and 

take in preference. ^ ^ 

Make a clean l^reaat of [ Colloquial ] ( CTt^ fwir ) 

^ Disclose fully and unreservedly : e. g. The discovery bad 

been made, by God’s providence, and mating a clean'ireast ofiit he 
admitted to Dr Wilson, Mary Stuart’s share in the murder of Darnley. 
— Froudb. 

Make aolean sweep of ( Wfftn ^ ^ wfiwt 

♦tffirt ^ Extirpate or destroy entirely : «. 

Evidence was not sifted too curiously when the object was to make a 
clean sweep of Ok nest of vipers.— Froude. 

Make a oonsoienoe of { cr^t ) fiCTcn Trtr TTl ^ WJ 

Act up to the dictates of conscience concerning ( any matter ) ; scruple 
to act contrary to the dictates of conscience regarding : e g. He.. . 
makes a conscience of loud laughter.— Taylor. 

Make a dead set at CTt^ fW iSt Tfiw crfiRtT 

TfrattCE ( Tpnn Make a determined onset on, with 

a pointed or settled determination to bring matters to a crisis : e^ g* 
I recollect there was a girl at Dum-Dum who made a dead set at me. 

•^•T HACK BRAY. 

Makea dead set upon ( 

^nil Set upon ; attack resolutely. 

Make a fitoe TUl. ^15 Distort the countenance ; make 

grimace [ See MUce liaoes ]. 

Make a figure ^ ^ ^Utt? file wi\ Perform a 

distinguished or conspicuous part ; attract attention either in wondar 
or admiration : e. g. As a patriot Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee mad* a 
figure in the country. 

Make a fbol of ( WWcye ) Rtel ¥11 Cause to appear 

ridiculous ; give a mortifying chi^ to ; deceive ot defeat in a shameful 
or ridiculous manner : e. g. Vanity males a fool of the wisest.'~>ScoTT. 

Make a fortuna wil, ^ Amass great wealth j become a 

moneyed man : e. g. (i) Let him get that situation, and his fortune is 
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Dickens. (2) A man shall make his fortune in a trice* — 
Young. ^ 

Make a Aass about ( ^ Tfl Make an 

unnecessary ado about. [ or skill. 

Make a game of ^ CW Play with real energy 

Make a gap ^ C?OTI ^ ^ Make an irrepar- 

able opening ; cause an irreparable damage or loss : e. g. It would 
mate a great gap in your honour.— Shakespeare. 

Make a good bag tnil Take or kill a large quantity of game. 

Make a good job of it [ Colloquial 1 w ^ 

Reap a great advantage from anything : e. g. Lord Rawson, who was 
one of the company, now congratulated his friend in a whisper. * You’ve 
made a good job of tt to-day. Augustus,” said he, ”but solid pudding’s 
better than empty praise.’*— M. Edgeworth. 

Make a good thing of ( Reap a good 
advantage from * e. g. He was serious in the matter and made a good 
thing of\X% 

Make a hand of or on Slay, destroy, waste, or spoil : 

r. g. He had doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear. — Bun van. 

Make a harbour or port ^ Reach a harbour 

or port : e g, (i) The vessel made the harbour early in the morning. 
(2) Of what avail is a harbour of refuge to a labouring ship if its 
helmsman cannot make the port ^ — W. M Taylor. 

Make a kick about ( fw ) orrtcirm ^ 2 ^ orefl ; 

■^irl Create a fuss or an uproar 5 make a row about anything. 

Make^a leg ^ Make a bow : e. (i) Each mide 

a leg in the approved rural fashion. — Trollope. (2) He made his leg 
and went away. — SwiFi. 

Make a lip ^ cSiS oren Drop the under- 

lip in sullenness or contempt : e. g. I will mate a lip at the physician - 
Shakespeake. [ liberally at table. 

Make a long arm [ Provincial ] ^ Help one’s self 

Make a long face Assume a sad, dejected appearance : 

/. g. He made a long face^ but in truth felt scarcely more sorrowful 
than a mute at a funeral. — Thackeray. 

Make a man bleed ontpRs *!< 

’SITR Pw? C8ft?t ▼finl “Draw money by 

high charges from a man, who is very unwilling to pay away money 
—a miserly man who is as loth to part with some of his money as 
he would be to part with some of his own blood” : e* g. Most men find 
pleasure in mating a miserly creature bleed freely,— McMordie. 

Hjfew CTO^I Make a man pay dearly ; victimise a man. 

Make a man of ^ cwfl, Tt«r vfi ‘•Ffini 
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mn Ti ’fft® pfirc^ nta •^usi ^finn crort 

Raise a man from a lower position into an independent pros- 
perous condition, so as to enable him to act in a manly way ; e. g. 
The sooner you can ^et a child to be a law unto himself the sooner you 
will make a man 0/ him.— Smiles. 

Make a mark Gain distinguished pre-eminence ; 

e. g* H had made a mark in literature. — Morley. 

Make a marriage 771 Make a feast on the occasion of 

a niarriage : g* The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king 
which made a marriage for his son. — Bible. 

Make a matter of oonsoienoe f^7C77 Act according to 

conscience , have scruples about anything. 

Make a merit of ( C7t7 f7g7 ) 77 TtTtSfl 7771 Take the credit of : e. g. 

We will make a merit of dealing plainly with you, when we know we 
can*t help it.— Dickens. ^ 

Make a mess of ( cth 7t7 ) 7f77l 7 I 7t7l ; ctt7i7t7 

TfTTi W71 : 7t7t^7l CStTl Manage (anything) confusedly or clum- 

sily : e^g. I can see he is making a mess o/his practice, and getting 
into debt too, by what I hear.— G. Eliot. 

Make a mountam of a molehill (or oat of a molehill) f%7C7 7t7 7f^ 

C5t7l ; CTrt 7t7t7 7jt^7C7 7757 7f^ C7t7l Regard as vast or of great 
importance a thing which is really small or insignificant ; attach great 
importance to a trifling matter : e, g. We do, in families, magnify our 
troubles and make mountains of molehills, that is calculated to be 
rather trying to the people to look on. — Dickens. 

Make a mouth or mouths 771, Tijni'STrt Distort the face m 

mockery • pout. — [ See Make faces ]• 

Make a mull of ( anything ) ^Colloquial ] ( C7t7 TtTt^ 

CTtTi ; 7^ 7f7C7 71 7171 Fail to do ( the thing ) properly ; 

• manage ( the thing ) confusedly or clumsily ; e, g. **l always make 
a muU of It,'' said he to himself when the girls went up to get their 
hats. — T rollope. 

Make a name for one’s self ^ C5lt7 7Itf7 TfRsTfe 771 7t 7t7 C77l 
Win fame or distinction through one’s own exertions : e,g. It is doubt- 
ful whether he will be able to make a name for himself as a lawyer. 

Make a new departure ^77 7 759 77 ^ $717 71 77f7 77777 771 Start 

on a new and different course : a. g, Indian poIitidSl life has recently 
made a new departure^ 

Make a noise ( C7t7 ) 7^71 C7t7C7t7 771 7l 7t7t7 77C7 7r77 TtCTtTTi 
7F71 7l 7671 Talk much ( about anything ) • be the subject of much 
talk : a. g. To make a great noise in his favourite design. — Emerson. 

MUw a noise in the world sioff caitrsn 3(Ci|tc^^ siMi Tin, T<K 

TWie ^ ’fl CTt!i ftror Attract the attentioa 

of a larjie number of Mople •. «,g. I shall then begin to enjoy myself, 
and mak$ a netse in tnt world, — Addison* 
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ISaikB a rcte of ( nrtsi ftqpi ) stotI Make a meraoran- 

dum of» with a view to assist the memory : g. You had better make 
a note of it, sir, in case you should ever be called upon to give evidence. 
—Dickens, 

Make a parade of ( ^ Make a pompous exhibition 

of s make a display or show of : e, g. Be rich, but of your wealth mako 
no Swift. 

Make a person smg another tune 

Tfl ; Ofenl Make 

him eat his words, or change his note for one he will not like so well. 

Make a pile ISlang] ^1. Wtt^T Make a very 

large amount of money ; amass a fortune ’ e. g. If the old man 
should only go on for another year or two he would make that little 
pile, and a very comfortable little pile it would be.— Besant. 

Make a point fiWtPr® Accomplish that which was proposed, 

^dpni Make advance by a step, grade, or position. 

Make a point of ( fVg nW ; ^ 

^Rrt ; ^ Wt5l Be certain of ( doing something ) - 

not omit . e. g. At schools in England they make a point of teaching 
gymnastics.— McMordib. 

Make a poor hand at [Colloquial] Prove 

unskilful in ( anything ); e. g. Notwithstanding the captain’s exces- 
sive joviality, he made but a poor hand at the smoky tongue.— 
Dickens. 

Make a remark 'Sl'^ yj\ ; ^ Make some obser- 

vation or comment ; say something . e g. He was not heard to make 
a single remark, except to state that the weather was very hot. — 
Thackeray. 

Ma^e a retreat *t»5l'r’TT3 ^'enl , *1^ *1^ 

Retire from the field of action : e. g, I signed to Browne to make his 
retreat * — ScoTT. 

Make a return for ( 'Srt’® fVp ) Repay . make a resti- 

tution for : e. g. I shall never be able to make a return for the favours 
I have received from him. 

Make a ring f5rc»ICTi ftroi iwtsR- 

tirfaf® ^ >(>^, 1 ? Combine with a view to control the 
price of a particular commodity. 

Make a rout or row ^ ^ Make an uproar or noise : 

e. g. (I) What of this new book the world makes such a rout about ?— 
Sterne. ( 2 ) He made a great row over the matter. 

McJce a scene ntW? Make a 

striking display of passionate feeling e. g. I awaited her quietl]f in 
the ante«room. to make a scene there and reproach her with her inh* 
delity.—TBACKBRAY. 
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llAk« % seiuwtlon ^ tern. «rtC>iTt«R ^ ^ Create a feel- 

ing of exdtement, or excited interest : e. g. He valued money less than 
the pleasure of venting his spleen and making a sensation, — Macaulay. 

Make a shaft (or bolt) of it [ Shakespeare ] OFta Wtflf ^fail 
ilpa *tW ati «ire wm Take the risk and make the best 
of it the shaft and the bolt being the arrows of the long-bow and 
the.crossbow respectively. 

ICftkB • shift ^Ffinrt OrSft Manage by some means, 

though with difficulty : g. A Marwari will make a shift and save 
money. — McMordie. 

Make show ^ ^ Make an ostentatious dis- 

play, or a parade ; present a specious plausibility • make a pretence ; 

e, g,^ Who said, that if we put our money together, we could not 
furnish an office and make a show ?— Dickens. 

Make a sign ^ ▼^rl Beckon • make a motion or gesture : e. g. 
They made signs to his father how he would have him called.-^BiBLE. 

Make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear [Colloquial] 

fsFf^ Form a nice thing out of very bad materials e g. 

That smart young fellow is auite right ; it is impossible to make a silk 
purse out of a sow*s ear — M. Arnold. 

Make a speech TUI Deliver an address * e. g. The rumour of her 

having made a speech to the electors was not founded on fact.*- 
Trollopb. 

Make ^ spoon or spoil a horn [Conoquial] ifn ^ ^ ^ 

cSfiF ’t?! 4ti5ce TtlPcS ^ Be either successful in 

an undertaking or make a sad failure : e. g. He may be a good enough 
sort at cricket or billiards, in a smoking-room or a drawing-room, but 
that’s about it. He will neither make a spoon nor spoil a /lorn.— S arah 
Tytlbr. 

Make a Btand vatinitH f«irl Halt for the 

purpose of offering resistance to a pursuing enemy ‘ e. g. About a mile 
from that town the Irish faced about and madk a stend, — Macaulay. 

^nn Endeavour to offer resistance : ^ g ' Thus we make a 

stand against our rougher masters. — Emerson. 

Stop ; halt ; e. g. The horse made a stand, when he charged them and 
routed them. — Clarendon. 

Make a start ^ ^ eWl ^ Take the initiative in a certain matter. 
Make a tool (one) #l^w t»(Cini ^^*1 Wrt ▼!!. ▼tfnra 

ftn OtC^Jlalt ’efinil ■Wtl Employ one as the means of acco pitshing an 
object : e, g, ^Government has often to make tool of an intormer in 
order to secure the punishment of criminals.— McMohUix 

Make a Tlrtaa of neoeeeity ^*1 ( ^ 

¥1^ ^{Sini >Wrt*l ¥111 Do a very disagreeable thing 

as a duty simply because it cannot be helped : e,^g. France was deter- 

4A 
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nriaed to imiit on the prateneions of her Queen and m*k* « vlriitt of 
««Mctti^«^F!aoosB. 

lii>lEe»wryllM»orin0allhnnt7^^ m rty #^tiMt^ ^ Pucker 
up the face (or mouth) in sign of disgust or pain. 

ithkPMOOaatCVtm^^ : im¥ 1 ( Have an opinion 

or expectation ; reckon [ OisoUie ] «. e. This other part maits 

aceount to find no slender srrament fix^ this assertion out of those verf 
scriptures which are commonly u^ed against it— -MiLTOir. 

Make aoeoimt of tMj t ; inhn Esteem ; regard ; 

set value upon : e. g. This life of ours is struck round srith Egypt, 
Greece, ' Gaul, England. War, Colonization. Church. Court and 
Commerce, as with so many flowers and wild ornamentt grave and 
gay. I wiU not mak» more account o/them.— EMStson. 

Minlco ndVBlloeo ^vf^wgl Make progress or improvement: e.g. The 
Italians had madt no small adoances in cnltivation.— P bebman, ( 

) nrat^ Wtit Make an offer, as of love or services : «. g. Aivonctt 
were again made to the English ambassador by the French for a union 

against the Spaniards.— FaouDB. ( ^ nt»I ) ormrl Furnish, 
as goods or money, before receiving an equivalent'; e. g, A made 
large advances to B. — Wbbstbr. 

M»k« after ( erttf* ) ▼ll, nnpnM ^ Proceed after ; pursue : 

e,g. He made after them ^ with such indifferent appearance of 
being a casual passenger on his way as he could assume — Dtcuirs. 

( fnni ) ’'WPRCI Witt Form in imitation of : e. g. They 
carried out the image of Christ, made after his own proportion.— 
RlOtBT, 

Make against wfv ^FK Tend to injure : e. g. This argument mates 
against his cause.— W bbstbb. (Cftt Wpi) 

sgipra fail Tend against ; have an effect unfavourable to ; be 
inconsistent with : e g. 

Considerations infinite 

Do mate against t^.— S bakbspbabb. 

Make allowanoe ittit? fl flifCfl? c?ei|. iffg ittl *rt ifittl c^tt crtt 

Wl Allow an abatement or deduction ; take into account 

mitigating circumstances : e, g. The man made a rambling state- 
ment I but you must make allowance and think of the state of his 
mind at the time. 

MUte ellowsaoe for ftw itiftT oreil. ijW«ttftciRI 

Vlt Make Statement or deduction for ; allow for ; concede for : e, g 
llie multitude not making sufficient allowance fwr the difficulties by 
whidi William was surrounded loudly lilamed his neglect.— MACatrrjtY. 

Miks ttmmulB ^ «|jn ^ oitt ltn orcit Make good i give 

adequate compensation j replace the value or amount of loss : a. g> He 
shan make amends for the harm that he hath done.— B iblb. 

XJgks«n(orth0)Mqt»tiiteiioeof(¥tftl«) tttfH «lflfl ^ 
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Make one’s self known to ; form familiarity with : «. g. In the 
course of his tenure of office in the Fort William College^ Vidyasagar 
nude mn intimate acquaintance not only of European Civilians, 
but also of many respectable natives of this country.— Lira op 

ViDYASAOAB. ^ 

an apology ^ Make^ an acknowledgment intended as 

an extenuation of some improper or injurious remark or act ; offer an 
excuse : e, g. It is not my intention to nuke an apology for my poem ; 
some will think it needs no excuse and others will receive none.— 
Drydek. 

Uslce an appeal to one*s amour propre Ttiftia ¥11. 

▼ttttCVa CTtm Put a person on his mettle. 

Make an appointment ^ ^ ; cm fmn 

m Make an arrangement or stipulation ; fix by mutual agreement; 
e, g. Tell him that when he makes an appointment with a gentleman 
he ought, to keep it. — T hackeray. ** 

Make an aaa of one*a aelf ^icar Cit7t ptt m 

Act in a foolish or stupid manner : e, g. Do not make such an ass of 
yourself as to suppose that.— T rollope. 

Make an end of m m m bestroy ; «. g. Either they must 
make short work with Puxley, or Puxley would make an end of them. — 
Froude. , ^ [ going. 

Make an errand cm ftCH '•liMfl m Invent a reason for 

Make an example of ( one ) ( cm cgt^ ) <9^ <4a«t m c^ 

«t?l C^ ^ PW m *rtC?l Treat a person ( generally an 

offender ) so that the result might be a warning to others : e, g. The 
King said, he would make such an example 0 /the murderers as should 
be a lesson to all posterity —Froude. 

Make exhibition of one’s self m vtl m cv mica 

5*W*IWT Iff Behave so foolishly as to excite ridicule. 

Make an impression m ltniac*l ^91 Become stamped ( on the 
mind or heart ) : e. g. His kindness has made a lasting impressiok on 

my heart, gfif m Produce a sensible effect or 

influence : e. g. Finding that they could make no impression on the 
enemy’s Works, they sounded a retreat.— R obrrtsoh. 

Make an objection m Raise an olfiection : olq'ect : e, g. To 
this proposition no objection was mad*.— M acaulay. 

Make an out cm m cm m 

Omit something in setting up copy for printing. 

Make apple>pie bed— See Apple-pie bed. 

Make as if < or as thengb ) cma*f m m, cmf*f 

m arm, m Pretend that ; make show that ; make believe : e. g. 
joshua 'and all Israel made as if they were beaten before them, aM 
fled.— Bims. 

Make assoranoe doubly sure mtcs cmf^ci m dtfsf 
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^*ltl Resort to such means as wtU kad to make a oertain^ 

uafnlingly certain : «. g. This hornhaft, though so massive, was as 
flexible as cane, and practically unbreakable : but to makt assuranct 
douily suat, it was whipped round at intervals of a few inches with 
copper wire.— H agoaro. 

Miskfl at (vrctfS) fVC¥ Hove toward j rush against : 

e, g. The tiger made at the sportsmen.— W xbstkr. 

Make away fvivv WlA Alienate ; transfer ; make over : e. g. The lands 

were then . made away to the new tenant. spntHrv ^ ^ ; 

SlfH*! Pot out of the way 5 de«troy , kill ; e. g. If a child were 
crooked or deformed in body or mind, they made him Burton. 

Maka away with wfl, 5^ oraxi ; ofHca *nrf*l Pot away • 
remove in an underhand way : e. g The bishop introduced a measure 
to prevent his order from making away with church-property.- 

Froudr. Wfl • SIHmI CfSfl Destroy ; kill : e, g. GoneriU found 

means to make away with her sister by poison.— L amb. 

Make away with one's self situFSlt TUI. Destroy one> 

own life; kill one’s seif; commit suicide: e. g. The women of 
Greece were seized with an unaccountable melancholy, which dis- 
posed several of them to make away with themselves,— -ATmtsas. 
Make believe VH Vil. la VH Pretend ; act as if : g. He tried to 
make Mieve that he had no knowledge of thb affair. 

Make-baUere {nonn) eti. l*r A mer^ pretenjce. 

Make bold ’rt’ri^ll Venture ; take liberty ; dare : e,g, Dobbin made- 
so bold as to bring her refreshments — ^Thackbray. 

Make bold with ( cvm fri* vUftw ) ^ vftw >rtipr wn • 

eitcaitt^ WflOB fail Take liberties with ; dare or venture to deal 
with : e. g. By the time I was twelve years old I had risen into the 
upper school, and could make bold with Eutropius and Caftsar.— 
Blackmoeb. 

Make boot of [Shakespeare] ( ^ Make profit of. 

Make boot on ( cvta fkf ) «llw ^ aRl Wl\ Make profit on , 
reap advantage of : e. g. A true Attic bee. he ‘made beet on every lip 
where there was a trace of true classic honey.— L owbll. 

Make both Mida, (or ends*, meet iPTSl vfnl i|Oitl tt*lM ; 

«atR elC^ fipirt ▼fit! ^so vfaf VJt or aitm ^ H Provide for 

the necessaries of life while keeping the balance even between income 
and expenditure ; so manage as to keep out of debt or insolvency : e. g. 
The most rigorous economy on the part of his wife bardy wfff iml to 
make both ends meet . — Warrbn- 

Maketeioka wltboat straw ema 

wfitte ^eil Have to make a thing without having had all necessary 
materials : e.g. People do not look pressed, or in a hurry, or task-mas* 
tered, or told to make bricks without straw.— 

Make oapital of ( or ont of ) [ Colloquial ] fifcaa ^ aiwwe tFflW 
srsit Turn to advanuge ’.e.g. I suppose Russia was not tmind to 
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wait till they were in a position to make capital of her again.— M. 
AaKOLD. 

^»k0 OheeMs KfWnt ^ ntinttwipit^ atsfl (ct 

nPwi iwiinm sitfNi <m* «wwit sj'fspfiw ^rcst^in 

oHt^) Whirl round and then sink down suddenly so as to make 
the petticoats stand out in the form of a cheese. 

Maks 0I&0IO6 of Wi\^ Wfl Choose : select ; separate and take 
in preference * e. g. The shop-keeper produced ribbons of difTereni 
colours^ and she made choice of the blue ribbon. 

Make oommon cause ( oFPr ftror ) ; {wn 

diewM ▼te IFII Join in co-operation ; unite with each other and 
share the common risk, work, and reward : c. g. When Philip attemp 
ted to repress the Dutch Protestants, Richelieu made common cause 
with them.— Buckle. 

Make oonsoienoe of ^ ^ Act up to the dictates of 

conscience : scruple to act contrary to the dictates of conscience : e, g. 
He makes a conscience of loud laughter— Taylor. 

Make ooataot enfl Complete an electrical current. 

Make copy W9 Prepare manuscript for printing. 

Make court Direct attention to a person in power with a view 

to gain some favour : e. g. I have been considering why poets have 
such ill success in making tYmt court . — Swift. 

Make danger ▼filfl Oftfl Make experiments [Obsolete] : e. g. 

If there be a private corner, as you go sir, 

Make dungirr.~BBAUMONT & Fletcher. 

Makedabalt [Law'] i(|c« ^ ^ Fail to 

appear and answer. 

M»ke dnoks Uld drake* ceei Throw a flat stone, tile, or the 

like obKquely, so as to make it rebound repeatedly from the surface of 
the water, raising a successi^m of jets : «. 

What figures slates are best to ptake 
On watery surface duck and drake . — Butler. 

Make dnoke ead drakee of or witk ( one’s property or money ) [Col- 
loquial] ( <nw-nf% rtai, ^ ceai 

Use recklessly « squander • waste. [ See the preceding ] : e. g. Mr. L. 
H. found out, a month after his marriage, that «omebody had made 
ducks and drtdtes of his wife’s money. — D. M. CR.iix. 

Make eltiier a ihaftor bolt of (anythin?) ceta aqte Ttce 

atflta Apply a thing^ to one use or another \ e. g. 1 will make eitner 
a shaft or tott o/it*— B rbwbr. 

Make enoaglt of *rtrw atwa, ^ Wrta an Make much of ; value oi 
esteem highly | regard with partiality : e, g. My father patted me On 
the cheek and stroked my head, and seemed as if he Ck-uld never tuuke 
suougk of mt.—lMt’B. 

MelEe eyee at c Colloquial ] ( atftie ) CtM irtlt View with side* 
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glances • observe narrowly : e. g. She put on a new ribbon to wel> 
come Harry Esmond, nude eyes at him, and directed her smiles at him. 
— Thackeuay, 

Make laoee or mouths fjiew ^ Distort the counten- 

ance : make grimaces • put on an unnatyral or purposely altered look ; 
e, g, (i) And then Ariel in the likeness y>f an ape would mike mmths 
at him — Lamb. (2) Why do you Maie such /ocrr Shakespeare. 

Make fair weather ' ^ 1 TVl Flatter ; give flattering 

representations [ Rare \ e g. 

I must makeftxr weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong, — Shakespeare, 
Make lIlBt ^ ^ Fasten •. e. g To thee, Philcetius, I give charge 

to make fast the gate, of the courtyard, with bolt, and with bar, and 
with cord.— H avell. 

Make fish of one and flaA ( or Ibwl ) of anothw oitv f%I fkv 

Make invidious 

distinctions in the treatment of persons ; show undue partiality to one 
to the detriment of another : e, g. The uncle was a very good man. 
He treated his nephew and niece alike. He never made fish of one 
and flesh of another ^ 

Make liar ( fkp ) STaplV fowl T| sTeit Move towards : direct the 

course toward : e. g. (i) We apprehended a tempest approaching, and 
made for a harbour. — Webster. ( 3 ) She did not make ^ the carriage. 

—Thackeray. ( ^ faH Tend to the 

advantage of • favour : e. g. Follow after the things which make for 
__ peace — B ible. 

Make llnd water ( artftutfr) ev^i|dtvirOT^t«ftc^«rntCkvatVt ¥lt|C9 

<f*f CEtUl tftll *10^ Sail in such shallow water that the keel of the vessel 
stirs up the mud at the bottom. 

Make free [ Colloquial ] p^ t s lc t i faia ueie ¥1t Take 

liberties ; conduct one's self in such a manner as shows utter neglect 
of the laws of etiquette, propriety, or courtesy : e, g. My landord 
made free to send up a jug of claret without my asking.— T hackeray. 

Make free with wttc<| win t ^ Use with freedom ; 

enjoy without ceremony : e. g. Under colour of k^alty and love to the 
general, he enticed Cassio to make rather too free with the bottle. — 

Lamb. flUl^tl CWII ; HtiaK '’Vli Make away with ; remove in an 

underhand way : e. g. It was usual for the* Consol to lead forth bis 
legions every spring into the fdains, and, slay anjy r^iponeot that 
presented himself, while they were making free wtih bis goods and 
chattels.— Meriyale. 

Make fiienda Win or secure the friendslup of othert r 

e g. Such men, I take it, do not mak* many TrollOPB. 

OTHfl et4K OTSfl Bring about or seoure friends : «»g’. 

Wealth many />Mnd5.— Bible. ftll CoflMtn 
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be friendb , become friendly to one another : e. g. Patrick assented, 
and on the way they madt friends , — Rkade. 

Make fctands with ( ^fl ^eirl Become 

reconciled to or on friendir terms with e, g. Having thus gained his 
object, he proceeded to make friends with the pastor. 

Make from ( C¥t^ Form from : e. g. Wine was made 

from its grapes, and the king sent for his slave, asking him what he 
thought of his prophecy now.— B rewek. 

SCake fan of ( ^ Till Sport with • «. £r. I« the 
girl making fun of me ^ — Thackeray. # 

Hake game of ( fVi ^ ▼Rtce s • ^ ^ 

Make sport of ; mock , ric^'icule e, g. Nobody, however, 
can suppose that Mr. Southey means to make game ef the mysteries 
of a higher state of existence.— Macaulay. 

Make good e?l, Tt<n Maintain , defend : e. g. I’ll either die, or 
I’ll make good the place. — Orydbn. ^ Vil ; Jfwfj ^ FulfiU ; accom- 
plish e I am glad to see that under such trying difficulties you 
have made good your engagement, ¥ll Make compensation 

for • supply by an equivalent : e, g They were required to meike gooi 
any loss or injury inflicted within their boundaries.— Feoudb. *ITVI ’Wl 

Effect e, g. The prisoner made good his escape. ORtl ▼!!, A[1®W ▼H i 
itfS$'8 ▼til Substantiate ; prove : e. g. They made good their preten- 
sions by the holiness of their lives.— Fbouob. 

Mkke good one's eeoape viarnn ^ Effect one’s escape . escape . g- 
The Sepoys made good thetr esea^ almost to a man.— Kayb. 

Makegood one's running Erglcvi Keep abreast of others. 

Make haste >rttk Til Til. TfinlTil Bequick ; hasten ; 

hurry : e. g. The queen of Scots m ide ha^e to clear herself of a 
connexion which ran counter to her present interests.— Froupb. 

Make havoo e CTi t ti tnff oml Make a wide and general destruction , 
cause devastation : e.g. As for Saul, he made havoc of the church.— 
Bible. 

Make hay nf [ Colloquial 1 ( ) «i Ce l O lCT l , Tfllil CfUl Put (things) 

into confusion ; e g. On, father, you are makiur hay ef my things.— 
M. EneaweaTH. 

Make hay while the sun shinea cvtiTT TCitT TtfVcv Ttf^ce Tte 

wall Make the best of a favourable opportunity while it las^ 
When trade was brisk, he worked hard, and made his fortune ; he 
believes in meMe^ Aqy adeSLo the ran ji4stMr.— McMorpib. 

Make luadTRHt4lf«lt.stik fail Gain strength :E.y. The contagion 
when it has auaomtiaia hood will lay hold on people in the soundest 
hsaklL— Oiocura 

iakahaadagtinalftnfalficiffTrtrfailiaifiRpwlTil R««t with 
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ir^'ess , oppose successfully t. I have head against many 

trials • but this one has rendered me desperate,— D ickens 

Mako headway ^ 

Make pro^re'^s (uf any kind) .succeed in any enterprise or undertdkinfv 
t g. I think. Mr Gosictt. if she*d only hold her tongue and go to 
->lecp, I mieiit nt^k^ heaivjiy with that €^se in the morning,— •B esant, 
Make interest Procure recommendations a. g. Great 

ntetCAt was made to save Imn — ivIacvulay. 

llCake it a rule CTH CTftsr rfft fsiW ▼%! ^ 5^ Observe it as a 

fixed rule of conduct e g» I always mike it a rule never to quit the 
tavern unless ordered on duty, — SeoTi, 

Make it one^s business an[-l ▼irt Undertake to 

accomplish something eg In spite of all obstacles he made ti his 
business to give thj peasantry a few lessons on sanitation. 

Make it up with { ^(jrfSpR 

Settle dilTerences with , become fiiendly to e g After having made 
t up wi/h m> moliui.she kneeled down and made it up with ne — 
Dkkbns 

Make known to Proclaim to ; tell to C g» The ages of the 

whole I im 'y he made kmrvn to h*m as nearly as he could guess at 
them. — Die kens. 

Make light ( or little ) of ^ C^t^ ^ ^ Consider as of no 

consequence , treat with indifference or contempt i g» They made 
light of it, and went their wa>s — Bibi b. 

Make love to ( ^3*^? ) «tf« sfW^nitir «f^M Wl, 

»rtvtaf1 vfiltl rrytopam 

the affections of woo * court e g The you»ig Prince made love to < 
lady much inferioi to him in rank. 

Make mention of ^ ^ Refer to, with a 

view to direct attention to a person or thing without further account 
or treatment eg. I will make mention #^thv righteousness —Bible. 

Make merry Vfl Be joyful or jovial . indulge m 

hilarity . y. They ate, drank, and made merry with their guesU. 

VH Ftavt merrily . g. Thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might merry with my friends —Bible. 

Make minoemeatof [ Colloquial \ vil, ^ ^ . 

^ vfttll OWI Cut to small pieces ; break thorough- 
ly I destri^ utterly • e. g. We should have mad* mincemeat vf them 
all, and perhaps hanged up one or two of them outside the inn as an 
extra sign-post— Sala. 

MakeiiiiMhierftf%^«H9t7V11 ;M¥11 t ^ Do 

mischief, especially by exciting quarrels. 

Make moaey fetVl ^ Accumulate weahh : .. g. He be* 

made money by his business capacities and heaest dtbgencee 
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Make mouth— See Make ftoee. 

Make much ado obout nothing ^ ^ tecitW ^ 

Make a great bustle about a trifling matter : e. g. I see jou generally 
make much ado about nothing f and you should try your oest to give 
up this bad habit. 

Mak e mu<A of jptm Wt\ ; ftPH ^ ^ ^ ; 

aipni CfStI Treat with fondness or esteem ; conader as of 
great value, or as giving great piusure ; be very fond of, or regard 
with partiality e. g. Practical wisdom is inclined to mahe mueh of 
what It possesses — Hblps. 

Make neither head nor tail of [Criloquiaf\ cvtfl f^nof eMtfe ^ 
^ ▼RiW ^ *tttl Not to understand at all, neither the begin* 
ning nor the end of (anything) ; not to find anything distinct or definite 
in . e.g He can make neither head nor tail it.— Goldsmith^ 

Make no about (a thing) orM vtw vficv ^ ^ 

Not to hesitate to do a thing ( which seems disagreeable ) • e. g. You 
need not raise imaginary difficulties, but just go and do the work and 
make no about it. — M cMordis. 

Make no aooonnt of iHI gf vuH^’OVl Not to take into consideration; 
disregard e.g. The ministers sieds no account of the protests 
against the proposed measure. 

Make no boneo f^nn fg<n ^ iiortv CTN ^ ^ Have no scruples , 
not to hesitate '.eg. I see you neahe no bones of speaking ill of your 
aunt, who has always been so good to you. 

Make no differenoe ( or matter ) C¥t>t ^ ^ : 

fVjt WlftH ^ *rt— »e^ ^ Be a mattfet of indifference ; have no weight 
or influence : e. g. It maies no difference, whether he joins us or not. 

Make no donbt ^ i <ltal Have m doubt ; be confident : 

e. g. 1 Male no doubt that you wilt be able to do it in a very short time. 

Make no hand of iColloquial\ ( CVlai Hw ^ 

*ltl1 Not to make anything out of { not to understand ; not to find 
anything distinct or definite in i e. g. No, sir, I can make no hand of 
it ; I can't describe him.— STBYiMSOir. 

no matter— See Make no dlllkranoe. 

Makenoaeaneofoifiaai eit. e(eH> ^ Not to conceal , tell 
openly '.e. g, I have secret reasons which 1 forbear to mention, be* 
cause you are net al^ to answer those of which 1 mair no secret.— 
GOLDSlOTa. 

Make no aicit Hi Hrfkdl >pn etniH at fit Give no indication of life 
or existence : #• g. At first the flame of the lamp increased then it 
wavoed, it waned, and gradually expired. The foul air made no 
furtiier tig*. — Anaus. WPtl •W eWtH al anil Make no 

movement er gesture I'^give no indication of stirring : e g. The 
bey made no sign, he breathed heavily but in all other respects was 
emtionlMs.— D icums* 
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M4ke not even the devil blooker then he ie [ Proverb ] c<ltec¥ 
^ owt^ o B ceil ’vfte ^ i 

Meke notiiing foe ( evtsf ftror ) ▼rtrvt Wl Wl, *rftTO| ▼fic® 

^ ^ttH Have no effect in assisting; be of no value to: e.g. Mere 
assertions mate nothing for an argumen!;, — W ebstkr. 

Make nothing of 771 Make light of consider as trifling 

or unimportant : e. g We are industrious to preserve our bodies 
from slavery, but we make nothing of our souls to be slaves to 

our lusts*— R VY. ( i f7 J 7f7»l •ttTi Not to succeed 

with e g. But the b )vs and girls are not docile ; we can m^ihe noth* 

tng of them — Kme vson. srI ^ Not to understand at all . 

e g They could make nothing of his odd. ironical answers.— 
Froudl. 

Make oath TttcsRI 77l, ^ Swear in a prescribed form 

of law * 0 g. The thievish cook drew us into a court of law and com- 
pelled us to make oath. 

Make of Understand by : e, g. She failed to make anything q/" what 

>ou said. 7t7«l 7Rira ^ItTl Be able to account for : e g. I began 
to feel a pain 1 knew not what to make of\n the same joint of my other 

foot. — Sir W. Tempi e. f7g wfinU Produce from • effect : e.g. I 
am astonibhed that those who have appeared against this papier, have 

matte so veiy little of it —Addison 77l, ^*11 77l Consider ; 

esteem e g, Jfnke^ she more of me than of a slave ?— Drvden. 

Make off 771 ; ^f^Tl 7t«71 Move o run away : escape e. g. This 
bung refused, lie made off tro n his father in the night. — Dickens. 

Make off for ( C7f^ OTM 771 Move or run away 

touarOs or in the direction of /. g* The stream was deep here, but 
some filty yards below was a shallow for which he made off hot-fool.— 
Hi OHES. . 

Make off with ( C7T7 77 71 7Tf¥C7 ) 7^71 ^"7® CWTl Run away with ; 
decamp with: e. g. Tne robbers tortured the ininates and plun- 
^Qeied the house at leisure, and then tnide off with an immense booty. 

Make one a oomplunent ’TtW «rr4*i Show one 

respect ^ epltJTl Praise one in a flattering way. 

Make one blood 'W vi# eibpr ®*ttCT 

’Vfinil «iefl Make one pay dearly, against his wijl ; victimise. 
[See Make bleed]. 

Make one bie ape [Obsolete] Make a foot of one. 

Meke one open bia eye* ^liflcae ^ Cause a person 

to distend his eyes in astonishment : e g. The news of the unfwe* 
cedented success of the scheme made him open his styes. 

Make one^s appeavanoe orsft. Come into sight » 

appear : e. g. He me^de his appearance before dinner«'»THACKntaT> 
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Make one** blood creep Ttftrw ▼* 7 tT 8 wi tTW ww 

*ni*tV efilH C?ev1 Cause one to shudder with extreme fear • strike terrcv 
into one’s heart : e g. Jinny Oates, the robbler's daughter, bein;* 
more imaginative, stated nut only that she had seen the earrings too, 
but that they had made her blood creep.— G, Eliot. 

Make one'e bow ^ CT? epWS Incline the head, or 

bend the body, in token of reverence, respect, civility, or submission. 

«ltit enl ; Leave the stage ; retire 

ceremoniously. 

Make one*S bread [ Colloquial ] WSl Earn livelihood : e. g. 

But for you I should be making my hretd by this time, or rather 
attempting to do so — J. Pain. 

Make one’s oompliments to Wftf® ^ ^ OiTer 

formal courtesies to. 

Make one’s election 7t[1, am Olt<r ▼Tl Choose : e g. He •has 

*nade his election to walk, in the mam, in the old paths. — H VLL. 

Make one’s entrance dCn wnl Enter : e. g. That awkward whelp 
with his money bags would have made his entrance.— 

Make one^S escape Escape : e, g, Donaldbain made hij 

escape to Ireland. — Lamb. 

Make one’s exit ( ) <snit? ?FIi Leave ( the scene in a drama ). 

• ^tCft Go out or forth • exit : e, g. Assisted bv 

several of the wooers, he climbed up the wall of the banquet-room, and 
made his exit through the open timbers at the top into a narrow 
passage which* gave access to the inner part of the house.— Havsll. 

gfl'SriPl ’Vlt, tlflU atCll Leave (the world) under shady circumstances ; 
die ; e. g. He eaade tees exit of this life in peace with all the world- — 
Brbwbr. [ profit. 

Make one’s hand ftv atv ^ well Gain advantage or 

MUee one’s < nr flie ) heart bleed vH Cause extreme 

pain, as from sympathy or pity > 

Mtte tme’s Incky [Slang] narnR ^1. CfStt Take one’s departure .- 
bolt : a. ^ He might mve got us into trouble if we hadn't made our 
luefy.—UioLniis. 

Make onePs manpers sifktihR wfinil Plltsrt spwtl ¥11 Make 

bow or courtesy ; offer salutation. 

Make Otters (or the) maah[5/aftg-l<]j(^^lft1cif^i^¥tlt. 

^ aHU ¥1 ept^NTt eitfl fell Have done with one's love affairs ; have 
seeured a devoted lover : e, g. On her mother reproving her for the 
carelessness of her dress, she replied smiling that she had already 
made her mask and need no further trouble herself about that. 

Make one^e ned £ Shmg ] &t¥t ¥V( Make money : e. g. There ere a 




and off as soon as they hare made their ned out td the EUue- 

notes.— HjoisuaTos. 

Make.onePs auurk «l>ni¥¥ ¥tk ¥fi«t unfk ertk*l1k ¥#¥ ¥il Do some 
BOtewecdiy .tMng wh^ lurings honour or distinction : a, g. At 
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college Vidyasagar soon began to ntikt his m*rk, ^ WtH 

gf|[ ^ Sign, as a letter or other writing, by making a ctoss or 
other mark. 

Make ime*a own -torma < n i »p i cfi flicvi ^ 

^ Dictate one’s own terms or conditions under which a peace or 
truce should be made : e. g He determined to take advantage of his 
own situation, and to mske his own r«rmr.->*MACaVLAT. 

Make one*e peaoe *|srfg8R epW ▼finit or«i1 ; ¥11. 

ce*n .- C7t<f m *1991 991 Reconcile, of become recondled ; 

establish friendly relations ; nake friends • assuage anger or enmity : 
e.g. I will maisjfour peace with him. — S hakespbarb. 

Make one*8 self at home %<nr «tt9t9 vt* ftfm £919 99l 91 

Wll Feel as comfortable and easy as at one’s own ho ne : e, g Being 
bashful and not used to rrnke Aerse//’ at Aomr on such occasions, she 
felt at a loss how to do it — Dickbns. [See At home ]. 

Make one’s self aosroa {Colloqutiil 1 ef^rat 9tei< Go off ■ e. g. May I 
trouble you to meke yourself scafce f— Frollpoe. 

Make one’s self understood C«(tC9 9t9tC9 «ttci <9999tC9 9M9t9 

9f91 *tf99tiec*1 991 Make one’s meaning clear. 

Make one’s toilet 99Cf C9*t ^ 911 Adjust one’s dress with care : e. g. 

Leaving her friend in the parlour she hastened upstairs to make her 
toilet. 

Make one’s way *11 9fll1 ntH 9tS11 Make passage for one’s self : e g. 
There was such a rush >*f passengers that we could hardly make our 
7vay through them 9911 fell, 9t911 Advance t go on : e. g. They 
pressed on to melt out way up the hill to break down the palisade. 

— Frebsian csII 9fll1 sfl911 *|C1 9911 Wl, 9<tt 911 Advance 
in life by efforts •- e, g, I have talents enough to make my own way.— 
Thackbsay. 

Make one’s way into ( C9tl 1^ } ^9l attH iril Advance into ; get 

into ; enter into : e, g. A party of the Dauphin’s enemies made their 
w<^ into the village.— Dick'bns. 

Mske one’s wUL*^ 911. 9<tiffnilc9^ cintTCl ^ 99 f%l WlarW 

efilll ItSlI Make a testamentary disposal of one’s property : e. g, 
Vidyasagar ntadt his will in 1875 . 

Mike one’s will the law %an ; 19aiC9 9tait4li 99 ; 4C9^ 

ItCl eetPuei 99 Act according to one's will / have one’s wiH obeyed ; 
torn absolute : e, g Russia was so placed in reference to the Princi- 
palities that at any moment she could imoA* her will thk law — 
Kimolakb. 

Ma ke or m ag If t 5 ^. 91 159199 ;9iw| U W% 9 fiHncmi, 99 iwl 

aciritci 99 Do the most good or evil to t cause to thrive w 
ruin : e. g. The poarer to make or mar the fortune of every man in 
Bengal had passed into the hands of the new CouneUlbrs.— 'MacaoiaY. 
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HUce or nmnof ^ IFH ^ mn Creite or destroy ; t.g, God 
does not mtm or ummaio things to try experinients.—BvBirBT. 

Moko Oli^ ’tFlt Leern } discover | obtain a dear understanding 

of : 0 . g. He cannot mate out the seme of this difficult passage— 

WBBSTfeR« lilffifl toitf ^ Write out ; o,g. They are making out 
a list of the things^TaoLLOPB. artti 'flj. RttW ^ Prove evince ; 
establish by eindence or argument : «. g. The plaintiff, not bdng able 
to matt out his case, withdrew the suit.— W bbstbr OftRlV R>11, >11^ 

^ Furnish ; supply ; find : *. g. He promised to pay, but was net 

able to moho out the money.— W bbstbr. in4 ftll ; eiwiM 
foil Succeed f be able at last : «. g. He mado out to reconcile the 
contending parties. — ^W bbstbr. 

Make out onb»8 oaae 'oWiO Wr ^ ^ 

Give good reasons for one’s statemen ts or position. «. 

Make over futvi Til ; a|4l Transfer the title of ; convey t alienate : 
o.g. He mado ovtr his estate in trust. — W bbstbr. 

Make paoe iFrm «ft9a ^ V>n Increase speed. 

Make paaoe *prfMR ¥ll, rrfu ^ i "irl^ nt*pf ¥11 Recondle I bring about 
a state of peace between parties at variance : o. g. There had been 
feuds for ages bptwe^n rival states in India ; but the strong arm of 
England has mado poaet all over the land. — McMordib. 

Mak6«p e aoe (»om») A peaoe* maker } on^ who 

reconciles parties at variance. 

Make p|ga and whiaaes of (anything) [ ColloquUd ] ( cutR fRcn ) ini 
f*l^ *tRPf Make a sad mess of (the thing). 

Make play [ Colloquial ] ( SlffteU ) WmtlVf UV ^ COn- 

tend (or victory ; — used more especially in racing : e,g. Gray Parrot 
made play with Duke of Richmond and rlorio next — Cnolisu 

BIT^SPAPI R • 

Make priae of ; Wi *¥11 Capture. 

Mike proTiaion for ( ^ ¥fini cfafi 
Make such arrangements as to proinde mnns of ^subsistence for ( a 
person ) •. $, g, I have observed the more public provisions are made for 
the poor, the less they provide for themselves.— F rarklih. 

Mate ready terrW «rtart«n ’Rl ; ^ Make preparation ; get thin« 

in readiness : e g. By six o’clock he had mtde reedy to start on (us 
journey. 

MAke reverenoe ultlTRl ▼It Worship. 

Make room ^ ^ vfkvi orait ; 5 NI ^ Open a 
spaoe, way, or passage ; remove obstructions e, g. (t) "Mehe room toe 
the man with a Pope in his belly.** ( 3 ) Before going further, we most 
mate room for a few remarks of a very general kind.— F rottps. 

Make root>and-branoliL*work vitia rF|!:9(.ka*tt^a Tit. 

'Wl^FftflnffiWRfltCT«tfrtt^RtarRl'nC¥Desttpyiocorapleiely as to 
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leave no traces : e. g. The Lord bad by this time detentitied to make 
rooi-and^branch-work with the Maroons of Derncleugh««<^ScoTT, 

Make mil [ Nautical J «Prtfil« *t1^ 'atw Ult f l ^ ¥ll Increase 

the quantity of sail already extended : e g. "Signal the convoy." he 
shouted, "to make all tail and run for the Thames."—* JS luc Pavilions. 

Maka awaplo ff<d aul ; HeaHate from conscientious motive ; 

scruple : a. g. We should always imIs teruple to say or do those 
things which seem to us to be wrong. 

M«ka«hmp*8 eyas at [ Colloquial ] ( alftta ) «ffa iimv apit atlmva 

atCT atlaWla ^ Cast side glanras at (one) in a modest and diffident 
but amorous way : e. g The horrid old colonel, with a head as bald as a 
cannon ball, was making sheep's eyes at a halfcaste girl. — Thackeray. 

llaka shift wWttwr ^ orwii, awsn faftm cat*ii*t&*tli 

Manage ; contrive: e. g. (i) Poor man! how he makes shift 
to support his large family is a wonder to os. ( 2 ) 1 shall make shift 
to go.— Shakespeare. 

Make ahlp- wreck of tgffv g1 fni cv«r1 Ruin ; destroy. 

Make abort boards [ Nautical ] WtCtcan gfa ^ Tack 

frequently. 

Make short wevk of ^ gag g| fifeH vfltl CfSIt Bring to a sudden end ; 
make away with : e, g. The locusts made short work of the standing 

corn. — M cMoroib. dg ▼fltl OWl Dispose of speedily : e. g. 

The able counsel for the defence made short work of the arguments 
adduced by the other side. 

Make (so many) kHOtS an hour [ Nautical ] g^ ( Vtgtgf ) <49 gt^ 
grf^ 59rt Pass over so many miles each hour : e, g. The ship makes 
ten knots an Aour.— W ebster. 

Make sport at fggig Mock : deride : e g Than make sport at 
me ; let me be your jest.— S hakespeare. 

Make sport of Torn into a toy : e. g. There was a 

general and uneasy feeling that the grandees were making sport of the 
Spanish monarch.— Motley. 

Make stemway ( algta ) gwtiW ^ tpRll gt«l1 Move 

with the stern foremost : e. g. We opened fire on the frigate and 
compelled her to make stemway. 

Make stock of [Colloquial] ( cetg IgWl kt* gl gFfinil g«1 

Derive advantage trom ; turn to one's own advantage : e. g. Th^ 
could not have made stock of 'vt us Susie would have done in the 
circumstances.— S arah Tytlbr. 

Make strange mst9^4C«f «tl eitnil 911 ; g|g9(fnetcg 9^1 911 Act in an 
unfriendly manner or as if surprised : treat as strange : e, g. I made 
bold to suggest that the matter should be reconsidered 1 but my 
master made strange of my suggestion. grt*||% gq^ . spit Make 

objection to ; scruple : «. g. 

Sir, Hgranes 

Is coming, though he made it strange at first*— B baumoiit &: FlbtcbbR* 
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Uaka suit to ( ^ <rlf Endeavour to gain the 

favour of t court : «. g fie tnai* suit to the young ladyi but she 
made short work of his advances by a stern refusal to have any dealinsr 
with him. 

MOk«eaildiln«rCo//o;w(W] Make things 

srarm and comfortable : e g. Let the sweet woman go to miit sundkine 
and a soft pillow for the poor devil whose legs are not modds, whose 
efforts are blunders, and who in general gets more kicks than half , 
pence.— G. Eliot. 

Hftke aare ^9 11 Be certain : e. g. There is ample time 

yet, and you may go over your answers once more to make sure that 

there are no mistakes in them. ^ ^ ^ 

*ltC9, ^ Secure so that there can be no failure 

of the purpose or object : e. g. Make Cato sure. — Addison. 

Mfrice aura of ( 1^C» ) f(pfp99 ^ fsRilCTr? Wfl Be certain of : «. g. 

It is too far to mate sure a/' hitting him. — S ir S. Bakbr. 4l|iC*t 

▼« CT ftpast ^ii5ffl nrnj 91 nll Secure to one’s 

self so that there can be no failure of the purpose or object : e g. A 
peace cannot fail, provided we make sure v/’ Spain. — Svt W. Tbmplb. 

Mako tarma ^ Come to an agreement : e. g. Presently Eury* 

machus stood forward, and tried to make terms for them all.— Hatbll. 

Maka tha agreaabla to [ Colloquial ] fft<ntfl^>ftC9 J\ 91^ ¥p|^ 

Make one’s self a pleasant companion to ; endeavour to 

f riease by all means at one's disposal : e. g. He has, besides, got his 
avourite boots on, and feels equal to almost any social emergency, 
so he is making ike agrteakle to the heiress with that degree of 
originalitv so peculiarly his own. and jfetting on as he thinks, like a 
house on fire. — M blvillb. 

Mako tha beat ( C¥R fkpi ) fel^ ’pftra *tt9l ^ 9tfl 

¥91 : a9f1| ^tcw »rt1l9 *ltCl| 99^ »lWt9 improve to the utmost; 
turn to the most advantage « reap the greatest advantage possible 
from : e. g. Alnascar, in order to make the best of it, laid it out in 
glasses, bottles, and finest earthen ware.— Addison. 99i{l i|99 99 

9 9 f 9 9 t9^9 91 QP199 ¥ftfll 999l Reduce to the least possible incon* 
venience ; e. g. We should try to mate the best of ill fortune.- 
^V^BBSTKRs 

Make tha boat of » bad bargain ¥tt>lt<II 9 ¥fl9t amt, 

9pf »I9t&l mil *rpll99 Poti iR'It ¥ftfl 9091 Reduce difli. 
cult circumstances to the least possible inconvenience : e, g. Men had 
up their minds to submit to what tha y could not *'elp, and to 
make the best of a bad iargw’a.— F rbbman. 

Make tha bent of both worlda ^9C9t¥ o *t9C9t9 ken 99cetc99 9I99I 
9F91 Live so as to secure happiness both in this life as well as after 
death : e. g. There have been great captains, great statesmen, ay. and 

S eat so<aIled Christians, seeking to mtke the best of both worlds,— ‘ 
UMB TYTLn. 
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Mkke tli« bmt of way ^ %T iv «nt;;| Run af»y or escape 
as fast as possible : e. g. The enemy retreated and moM ike btst of 
thiir way to report the affair to their commander. — PasscoTT. 

Make the oap run over [ Figuraihtly ] ( 

Witt Cause griefs, sufferings, &c., more than enough x e. g. \ 
do not know exactly what it was that Bwer did at last . it was some- 
thing which n >t only broke the camel’s MCk, but madt the cup run 
ovsr.—BxSANT. 

MMce the door WVal to Wll Shut the door ( obsolete ) : e. g. 

Jfaie the door on a woman’s wit, and it 
Will out at the casement. — Shakxsfbarb. 

Make the fleoe to ahine upon ( Wtitie ) ^ «Pr( fan Be 

gracious or propitious to ( Bible ), 

Make the ffsathera fly ifftt Wtfti Cfsn Throw into 

confusion by a sudden attack* 

Make the ileah oreep Produce a disagreeable sensa- 

tion through horror or disgust, such as is produced by something 
passing over the body, especially along the spine : e. g, *‘My dear 
Mr. Aird, you make our flesh emp'\ remonstrated Mrs, Wallace-— 
J. Payn. 

^ke the hair stand on end c»fPrtf^ ^ 

Give the greatest astonishment or fright to another person : 
e go You need speak no more of this • the very thought of the outrage 
makes my hair stand on end. 

Make the ioo fell Near the whale-fishing 

ground * e g. About the end of April we neared the fishing-ground, 
or, to be more technical, "made the ice” — Thomson. 

Make the laud [ Nautical ] etft«r fcsni ftefey ye Offiice ♦Heal 
Discover land as the ship approaches it : e. g. We were in the 
“Merrymald” which was the leader of the fleet, and after steering 
northwards for ten days we made the land. 

Make the mare to go \Collopuial1 ertyg wrtT ceMecn FtetN Manage to 
conduct the affairs of anything one has undertaken. [ The common 
proverb is “Money makes the mare to go” ] : e. g'. Vmmaiingthe 

mare to go here in Whitford — without the money, too, sometimes. 

Kingsley. 

Make the moat of ( cem fjfw ) ftw ipn wfim awfl 

Reap the greatest possible advantage from ; use to the best advan- 
‘ g' She m tkes the most of him, because she knows what she is 
about and keeps a mean.—M. Arnold, 

Make t he nm ath water eitvw^rt^ 

OltV orefi Arouse in a person a strong desire for anything j— 

from the gathering of saliva in the mouth at the prospect of a savoury 
meal xe, g, I could tell you things that would make your mouth vtaier 
about the profits that are earned in the musical branch of our own 
trade.- Good Words. r briskly. 

Make thinge hum ft fit*mi cBtcp Set things going 
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Find time or leisure: e.g. I have not 
yet been aUe to mate tinu to go through the petition. ipicnr 

Gain time j recover lost time. C¥fT ▼tW tP'ftCB 

( aicyt^ 711 Occupy or use ( a certain ) time in dbing 
something : «. g. The trotting horse made fast /('me.— Wbbstk r. 

M^ke to Proceed to ; move to : e. g. Seeing no one 

nuHmg to his assistance he fearlessly plunged into his rescue.— 
Smiles. 

MUce too hot tor ( ) «ICf ff8!«n Render so 

uncomfortable as to be quite unbearable to (a person) : e, g Cssar 
manages to iM4i« Ilerda too hot for the Pompeian generals , they find 
that they must quit Ilerda and escape over the Ebro.— T kollofb. 

Moke towmrd or tOVardB ( f^lll ) "tlfoipi ^Vl Move or proceed 
in the duection of : e, g. (i) She made towards the door. — Dickeks 
(a) He made toward home -Webster. ^ 

Make traoka [ Colloquial ] i|fi eitPl ¥11 ; ¥11. cien G > 

away hastily | decamp e, g. I am glad that the old gentleman ha 
made /rocir.— H aggard. 

Make traoka after {CoUoquial] ¥^1 ¥11 Go after. 

MUce trial of *tH¥l ¥11 ; alt ¥fiRrt OWI Try : e. g. Go forth, and howl 
with the dogs outside, and we will make trial of the bow , yet methink*. 
it will be long ere anyone iiere shall string it.— H wkll 
Mtice two bitoa of a oheiry { Ccitoqutal\ C¥tl TV ^TC¥ etrf ¥f^1 
¥fi|11 Ctoll Divide a thing, which is already small in itself 
into parts too sm^U to be of any practical use : t, g. If 1 was in youi 
place, I wouldn’t make two kites of a cherry^ — Re abb. 

MUke up •a¥l ¥11, ¥9 ¥11 Collect into a sum or mass -.eg. He mad^ 

up a parcel of the books and sent it off by book post. ( flltl ) 

Otoi Reconcile ; compose : e. g. The French and Scots might mak 
up their quarrel and combine to support Mary Stuart’s pretensions t ■ 
her crown.— F roude. ¥¥t1 Supply what is wanting in : e. g 

A dollar is wanted to mshe up the stipulated sum.— Webster. ( flfto 

fc’lt'ftCq 11 ¥tPH ) *|titd¥ ¥1t Compose, as ingredients or parts /. g 
(X) The parties among us are made up of moderate Whigs and Pres- 
byterians.— Swift. <3) He was all made up of love and charms !. — 

Addisok. tutl T3l Prepare ; fabricate : e. g; They made up tbi' 
mass into pills.— vVji.Bj.tbr. ¥11 Com{lgnsate ; make good 

•• /. He was quite at a loss how to mike up the loss. ( ) fT^ 

|V11, ftolM Settle; adjust: e,g. The account was mide up sritli 
intent to snow what advances had been made. — Kbut. 

MUbb up • pone ¥WC¥« fi^lfl W ( till «lf(¥11t11 ) fef¥t ¥11 

Raise a sum of money to be given as a present or off- red as a prise ‘ 
e.g. Some fiiu ids who took an interest in me midr up > purse to 
me, by which I was euabtol to pay my passage money in advance.^ 
Sala. 
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hSakB up Ibr ( ^ Compensate for. 

supply 1^ an equivalent : «. g. Have you a supply of friends to make 
up for those who are gone ?— Swift. 

MUca up into (cat^ Utalcti ^ Tit Compose into ; form into : o.g. 
The home>spun materials were made up into apparel by their own 
hands.— ^RAiK. 

Make up matters with ( Ttitia ) cisrt Settle 

differences with : e. g. He struggled on, holding out hopes that if she 
would moh$ up mutters with • Spain, Spain would assist her in recover* 
ing Calais.— Feoudb. 

Ittke up one’s mind (CTtifrfTf^ lici) fferl Tfinn finuH; 
f^ITWieit Come to a fixed determination as the result of deliberation ; 
resolve ; decide : «. g. Spain madr up tts mind at last to enforce 
the Bull of Pope Pius.— Fboudb. 

Make up one’s mind to ( crtl ) a|ii tRict h itRtjrl tRwi 

Ipwi ItTl. fid Til Be resolved to abide by, or to take the conse- 
quences of : e.g. A wise man always makes up hts mind to what is 
inevitable, and appears to welcome it. — Helps. 

Make up to ( CTti fTfl H TWI« ) leH. filTcS iteil Approach : 

e^g. He made up to os with boldness.— Webster. 

Make up with ( TtHie ) ifte HTyl fidt? .finJttH ftn TH Settle differ- 
ences with : Ibecome friendly to : e. g. Instead of recalling what 
happened years before, you should now make up witi' your neighbour, 
and become friends aga in. 

Make-up [momm] ltC»ftIlT HTtCI ItTl Appearance made up with the aid 
of paint, dress, &c. : e. g His make-up as an old man was perfect. 

ifilT ^jrtTCH TTtTtCI It tt^trtCI fiwtl Arrangement of composed 
types into columns or pages. 

Make use trfTtCI l ■Sicitl TH, imtl Til Turn to account , employ : 
use : e, g. The arts it made use of to support itself now deprived of 
its great means of subsistence, were indeed surprising.— G oliismith. 

Make-wage Itftltl ItH frj ifinri orsil n Wages supplemented by 
grants or rates. 

Make war UiTH Carry on warfare : e. g. They must now be put to tmke 
war beyond the world’s end. — Milton. 

Make war ou or upon ( crtl orcn H Ttitie ) fircii ti tH Carry on 
hostilities or warfare against : e, g. By this treaty, the two powers 
bound themselves to make war on England. — Macaulay. TH ; 

tllTtSIl TH Attack • oppose : e. g. Lewis began to make war oit their 
tradev— M acaula y. 

Make water TH Void the urine ; urinate. iNautical] TtitCII TH 
fin TT nciH Tit Admit water ; leak. 

Make way T<itII leil Make progress ; advance ■ e. g. Our ship had 
made but little waj^ since the storm —Defoe. II tH Open a passage ; 
clear the way i e. y. The crowd made way tor the governor as he 
advanced.— McMoroib. 
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Midce*weie^t '«TC^ ’ttutii nW oreii ‘HWi" 

That which is thrown into a scale to make weight. ^ ^ 

fBICTW’BUl ^ Something of little account added 
to supply a deficiency or fill a gap. 

Make wing eirlB WBl Fly away ; depart : t. g. 

Light thickens ; and the crow 

Makes wingxo the rocky wood.— S h \kbspbare. 

Make with ( Concur or agree with. 

Make words Multiply words. 

[The] Making of one iSgfB'il The reason or cause of 

one’s advancement : e. g. Accept this appointment ; it may be the 
making McMordie. 

Mai a' propoa IFreneh'^ sintm Ill-timed. 

Mala flde [ Latin ] With bad faith ; treacherousI 3 f^ 

(The) Malady of St. Mathurin Folly, stupidity. [ A 

French expression ]. 

MaUoe aforethought or prepense at 

PlW C*tt^1 Tit Its Malice previously and deliberately enter- 
tained *. «. g. If they violate all laws of decorum or courtesy, it is out 
of sheer ignorance, not malice Palgravb. 

MtUoious abandonment Ttsi it ItTl icie ‘Ifti 

*r?iT^ *tfBl The desertion of a ’'Hfe or husband without just 
cause. 

Malioious arrest [ Law ] Tcq[T ctsttT A wanton arrest, 1^ 

regular process in a civil or criminal proceeding, without probable 
cause. [ to another’s (voperty. 

Malioious mischief [Law] fsCSStlSTT ’BfisnpR Malicious injury 

Malioious proseoution [ Law ] catTTlI A wanton pro- 

secution without probable cause. 

Malt gets above the meal [CoUoquid] vhstT «rs1 One gets drunk 
or is intoxicated : e. g. When the malt begins to get above the meal, 
they’ll begin to speak about government in Kirk and State. — S cott. 

Medt liquor An alcoholic liquor prepared by fermenting an 

infusion of malt. 

fA) Malt worm Itrtr A toper, especially a well soaked beer-drinker. 

Malthusiw dootrine— In his “Essay on the prindpfes of population,” 
Malthus lays down the doctrine that population itmeases more than 
the means of increasing subsistence does, so that in time, if'no check is 
put upon the increase of population, many must starve or ail be ill-fed. 

Malum in se [ Latin ] till Ttrtl Trtr Wh at is wrong in itself, 
and would be so even if there were no law against its commission, such 
as lying, theft, murder, &c. _e_s» 

Malum prohibitum [ Latin ] ^ Kfrtj What is wrong 

merely because it is prohibited as, in the case of the Christians, secular 
work on the Sabbath. 
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MuaoBum of muii^tWNianeM tniBr Such neh pMpie d 

the world as are irrdigious and impious. [ The expression is takeq 
from the Bible, wherein the text runs .—"Make to yoursdv«» friends 
of the aMmatoN tf unritkUoutn«s^''\ : $ e* Rebecca, during* her stay 
at Queen Crawley’s, made as many friends of the mammoM 
righteousntss as she could possiUy bring under control.— T hackbrat. 
lfatwfBon*a nawe wtBWfi mtefti f CT»u wWel^JI ) The abode of 

the money'pod. [ world, 

Ifunmoth CBV^-In Edmonson county, Kentucky, the largest in the 

MUl About town *t1cetwfani A fashionaUe idler, who 

dangles about Hubs, theatres, and the like : e. g. Why should 1 give 
her heart to a matt about town RbaDb. 

(A) Mina After one*s own heart ^ A man whose entire 
character is quite suited to one's own tastes •. e. g. I am deeply grieved 
at the poor fellow’s death : he was a man after my own heart. 

Mau Alive I Of fv, vdr— '11^*1 An exclamation of sur* 

prise : e.g. You are wasting my time with your silly prattle .. ..Man 
atixe ! you never made fifty pounds ca»h since you were calved.— 
Reads. 

MAn And boy <4 *l^ From boyhood upwards ; e. g. 

1 have been sexton here, man ondboy, thirty years.— S hakesfxarx, 

Ma.n ape An anthropoid ape, as the gorilla. ( man. 

Ma.w At-arms >1*13 3(^1 OltAl A fully equipped and practised fighting 

MAn for man AA AA Af^ afA^lAAl Af^lOf A single individual con> 
tending against another single individual : e. g. Man for man the 
Romans were at least equal to the Macedonians. — M krivalx. 

1 A) Man forewarned is forearmed [Proverb] ift^iftofi I 

Ma.ti Friday fVlA ttApiJ A faithful, servile attendant ; a factotum. 

( "Fridt\" was the name of Robinson Crusoe's man, whom he had 
rescued from the hands of cannibals ] e g Count Von Rechberg, 
according to Lord Clarendon, was Prince Bismarck's man Fridofr— 
Athexa:um. ^ 

Mon in blue [ Colloquial ] CAlA Pc Iicemau .—from the colour 

of their uniform : e. g. Those kinds of sin which bring upon us the 
man in blue are such as we think we shall never commit.— Besant. 

Mem in A soldier, in consequence of the colour of the 

unifoi’m, 

MAnintliemooncanAlCAf93rii33AtfTA; A7AAf«A«lfK3t ^ An 
unknown and quite imaginary person or thing * e. g. Any glimmering 
of these ran only come from a sciemific culture of which coun^ 
practitioners have no more notion than the man in the moon,—G. 

Eliot. « >tTt*ncfr fPni JfWAl ACf The namdess 

person employed in elections to negotiate bribes. Thus the rumour is 
set flying among the eketors that ‘ The man in the moon has arrived.” 
wBrxwbr. 
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<A) Maa ia bast kiivra by thaoompaay he keeps {ProvtrS\ cutTR 
^ orPCTt af wW ^ I 

Man it born into trouble, m the spark? fly upwards lBihte\ atst 

ftprf m <rrt 1 That man is born to 

suffer seems to be an invariable law of nature. 

Man ia mwtal IProverb] fljn i 

Man-Jaek [Coltoquiaf] An ordinary sailor of the 

lower order : e. g. There happened, too, to be a man-of-war in harbouri 
every tnat^jjck, ot rather, every ofli:er-jack of which, with the excep- 
tion of those on watch, was there. — Haggard. 

Men of Bolial [ RibUcal ] ^ A worthless, wicked or 

thoroutrhly deprave 1 person : Susan you are good and 

innocent ; you cannot fath tm the hearts of the wicked. This Meadows 
is a man of Belial, — Reads . 

Maa of blooi C^rtT A man of violence. 

Msa of baaiaGsa ^rcsff C9Tt¥ A practical man a. g. In the style of a 
mat of business nothing is to be aimed at but plainness and precision. 

— HELPi. pwi ^ WtV A man engaged in any trade : 

eg, I have disposed of her to a man of Aurtnars.-^TATLER. 

(The) Man of Deoembar— Napoleon III (1808-73). 

Man of Destiny— Napoleon I. 

Man of fashion ^JMsT ortn A man fond of conforming him- 
self to the prevailing usage in respect to dress, behaviour, etiquette, 
and the like : e g The hist iry of a Dutchess whom Wenham had 
met that very morning quite put Mr. Wagg’s dowager and baronet 
out of court and placea Wenham beyond Waggs as a man of 
fashion. —Thackeray. 

Man of few words wertt ^ A man that does not like 

to talk mucn : r. g. He was a man of few words . and his manners were 
shy, modest, and retiring. — Golds v Deeds 

Man of genius entgts ^irf? A man endowed with uncommon 

intellectual power, especially, superior power of invention or organisa- 
tion of any kind, or of forming nice combination: e.g. Men of 
genius have often attached the highest value to their less genial works. 
—Hare. 

Msaof (his) hands t 5 ▼few cnlw A handy, clever fellow. 

(A) M»a of hU ward Wtsfi wcw 

fi N l CW IWt WOR A man who is true to his wjrd : *,g. Ut 
him try me but once and see whether 1 am a man of my word or not.— 
Dickens. 

Mm of bouoar A man hawng high moral worth , a 

man possessed of integrity of chara^er : How shall Wf 

man mstinguish now betwixt a parasite and a mm of kotumr.-^ 
UBsTaAiroa. 
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Mta of lotten A man of learniagf ; a man of vast 

arodition : e.g. * The first man of letters of his day could not bear to 
reveal the falidegree in which be had fawned upon the decajred dra- 
matist.— L. Stbphbk. 

Ifoa Of Ugbt and loading «t<t oitcntf^ ( ^ ) vflcv <4^ 

*(fC^ *lfilSit®IW One capable of illuminating the way and 
guiding the steps of others : e. g. The men of England, the men, I 

mean, of light and leading in England, .. .would be ashamed to 

profess any religion in name, which, by their proceedings, they appear 
to contemn. — B urkb. 

Man of mark A man of distinguished pre-eminence : 

e. g. When any man of mark dies, if there be cause for suspicion, his 
wives are examined under torture.— Trollope. 

Man of moUej ao. ^ A iester. 

Man of parts a*lt 4 t 41 OTta ; erfaaMWl A man of superior 

faculties and capacities, a highly talented person ’"e. Some of 
them-wete indeed, to do them justice, men e/^arfs.— Macadlay. 

Mui of pluok A man of courage or spirit - e, g. He was a 

man ofp/uet, and therefore not to shrink from the bold enterprise. 

Man of remnants gift A tailor. 

Man of salt ^ Ciav aca at^nn all A man melting into salt tears : 
a. g. This would make a man, a man of salt. 

To use his Q'es for garden w8terpots.->SHAKBSPBARB. 

Man of Sedan— Napoleon III, who surrendered his sword to William, 
king of Prussia, after the battle of Sedan, September 2, 1870. 

Man of Silence— Napoleon III. 

Man of sin iwm The devil. 

Man of straw awTIjf ; fwiaa tata A 

man of no character or influence $ a puppet t one who is led about at 
the will of others • a man having no capital * e. g. Recimer condes- 
cended to bestow the vacant throne upon another Sueve. This nominee 
was no mam of straw. Ha had served under Aetius. — Mbrivalb. 

j cal^ *tt<nr fsiPw tiwlfla a candidate ; a nominee. 

Man of talent A man endowed with extraordinary 

intellectual capacity . a talented person * e. g. Like many other men 
of talents, Fielding was unfortunate — SbcTT. 

(The) kbn of the ibird Bepnblio— Napoleon III. 

(A) lAm of the wbip-oord C4lmut4 A coachman. 

Man of the world C4t4 fItPlf) ; crrt^ A man caring oply for the 
concerns and interests of this life and its vanities : e, g. Men of learn- 
ing who take to business, discharge it general ly wi th- 'greater honesty 
than men of the worldt-rKDm&ois. 55 ^ keenly shrewd 

person : e g. You are not a man of the world, Dobbin } look at her 
now, she has talked over T. in no time.— Tbackbbay. 
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Mm of WW Oltv a man fallowing the profession of arms : t.g. 

Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his youth.— Biblb. 

Man-oMrar A government vessel employ* 

ed for the purposes of war, especially one of large nze ; a ship of war : 
«. g. There happened, too, to be a man of-war in harbour, every 
man>iack, or rather, every officer-jack of which, with the exception of 
those on watch, was there.— Haggard. 

Maa-(tf-war*B man A sailor serving in a ship of war. 

Man of wax A model man : e. g. Why, he’s a 

f»a» of wax . — Shakespxarb. 

(A) Man Of words and not of deeds is like a garden weeds 

[Proverb] ▼HHjr ^ I 

Man of wortti ^ Man of merit or excellence : e, g, 

A man of wealth is dubbed man of worth,— Pon 

[The] Man onjthe dyke always hurls well [ Proverb ] (tn 

C7f^(C9 *lttF The man standing on the mound, and 
looking at those who are playing at the game of hurling can see the 
faults and criticise them. 

Man the walls aw ^ CSIW 1*1^ ▼tit Furnish the 

walls with a sufiieient force for their defence : e, g. See how the 
surly Warwick mans the walls Shakespsare. 

Man to man >flafaR One single person contend- 

ing another singje person : e, g. The European in fair battle, man to 
man, was more than a match foe the Asiatic. — Froude. 

(A) Man well mounted A man mounted or tiding 

on a good steed. 

Man with ( OltaWH ) ^art^ Furnish with ( a sufficient force or a 
complement of men t : e g. His five small ships were manned wtih 
sturdy sailors ready to face the perils of the long, slow voyage — 

The P. Readers. ( cafH PFJ ) Btft fortify with ; strengthen 

with e. g. Theodosius manned his soul wxth proper reflections.— 
Addison. _ 

Man’s estate urnl, »ltat»nR Manhood majority : e, g. The 

youths who bore the names of Romulus and Remus, 3s they grew to 
man's estate, excelled in beauty, strength, and courage.— M erTVale^ 

Mandarin language orcHU The spoken or 

colloqiual language of educated people in China. 

Mango fish 9**tC7f iftlf A fish of the Ganges, about fifteen inches long, and 
highly esteemed for food. It appears about the same time with the 
mango fruit, whepce the name. 

Mania a potu [ Latin ] ,• CHH Madness 

from drinking ; delirium tremens. 

l&mifiMt of (Rarely used) l^tCV Detgicted of | convicted 

of : e, g, C^istho there stood manifest 0/ shame.— Drydbn. 
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M>n1liwtto(TOW)t%^<W<>ylWtai, ^^r^ar<hwt»c PUunlj visible 
to ; obvious to : *.£. Thus manifest ia sight the god appekred.— 
DavDiK. 

Manllaii orders ^ iRitlYl Overstrained severity. [Manlius Torauatus, 
a Roman consut caused his son to be put to death, because fie had 
disobeyed the consul's orders not to elkgage in single combat in the 
Latin war ] [Vl ^ | 

Manners and monejmake a genOman IProeeri'] nitriM e «ic< oiti 
Manners bit eg e t y e c s t yiUP l n (4 cicie eehntcv 

fViPl A portion left ina dish for the sake of good manners. 
Manners make a man [Proverb ] i 

Mansion house The house in which one resides. e sjgtf 

gfcn is London and some other cities, the 

official residence of the Lord Mayor. 

Mantel-pieoe iffswi wltCR eWl fc*inni The shelf over 

the fire>place in a room. 

Manual alphabet ^ e ’fftcgfl ¥C< » *i ¥ <t Hf t c »i fwW RR’R ews ^finrl 

sn The letters made 1^ the deaf and dumb with the hand in conversa- 
tion. 

Manual ezeroise [ 1 The exercise by 

which the soldiers are taugnt the use ot their muskets and other arms. 

[The] Many St4 ; The greater number ; the crowd ; 

the commonalty : e. g. The tmling many and the resting few.— 
Wordsworth 

Many a ^ . RRS A large number taken distributively • each one of 
many : e g. Full many a gem of purest ray serene.— G ray. 

Many a little makes a miokle [Proverb] itt n>l ft ; 

^ Wf RWe *105 A gteat numba of small 

things or amount^, scraped together, makes a large quantity or amount: 
e g Ma'^y a little makes a micUe. Many a penny makes a pound.— 
Smiles. 

Many a slip *twizt the oap apd tiie lip [Proverf] ; 

WWf 4ft Everything 

is uncertain till it comes into possession. 

Many another person RC>rv C4t¥ Many other persohs. 

(The) Many mansloned house [ BiUieall nft Heaven. 

Many men many minda [ Proverb ] 4t4l 4t41 4« I 
Many talk like philosoj^srs, liwe like pMiM [Proverb] aicqc¥ 4fiC«1 
»ti ^ 45^ nil ^ TO I 

Many words will not flU the bushel [/Voeerj]oftl4F4tfC^ TO 41 1 

Map omt 4)H dtfsil ONR Rmesent by a map : e. g. I wish to have 
a dear idea of the es t a te berarel puiehaae it. Wiu you therefore ma/ 
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it out tot me ? '• t^'nlircn ^ aPT^ Represent 

or indicate systemadeaUy and claarly : e. g. OiviM ns were mapped ettt 

allovn India.~AiroLO Indiasi Newspaper, arffl T*lilCl 

Til Mark down the chief points of (anything) clearly. 

Htrah on ( tifSiTfedi «ti ) ’jimtiivtci «il cvfkn Tdtm i«il ; m iwrti 

Tn Tit Move on by steps and in order, like soldiers t move on in a 
milita^ manner : e. g. Covered by the darkness, they march ed q uietly 
e«i, and took the enemy completely by surprise.—KwE. ( COtl ^ ) 

T^TTtl T^CS itiCTItill Til Move on with troops to take possession of 
(a place) : e. g Napoleon marched on Russia with a vast army. 

MarOh oat Himrtl iFfll Tin Move out in a military manner : e. g. 
If the enemy came down upon them, they would m ir:h OAt to give 
battle —Kaye 

March paat IMililaryl 1o:t111^ ^TIT ^icn Tfjtow Tt 1 4 Tf 1 tncn JR 

JCbe-march of a body of soldiers in front of one remaining stationary 
to review them. 

Mara*a naat apiwi, T^T, T f tC»P#l*tT ftit ; •Rtytl fel* Anything very 
absurd or ludicrous as, a person is said to find a mare's n*st, when he 
chuckles over the discovery of something which is absuidly ridiculous 
or a hoax ; e g Why dost thou laugh ? What mare’s nest hast thou 
found 7 — Beaomont akd Fletcher. 


Mare*a taU Tltpni Ttl fifa « oma A big, streaky 
cloud spreading out like a horse’s tail, and indicating rains. 

Mariago da oansoieaoa [Frenc/i] TT f^ltl A private marriage. 

Mactaga da la main gauoha [ Preach ] rifcn tfisrcii 

11%1 f^ltl Left-handed marriage { a morganatic marriage. 

Marina barometer— A barometer with tube contracted at bottom to pre« 
vent rapid oscillations of the mercury, and suspended in gimbals from 
an arm or support on shipboard 

Marina oarjis— A corps formed of the officers, non«commissioned officers, 
privates, and musicians of marines. 


Marina insnranoa itf^rr fl*(? Tt*tRi 4 )il Insurance agunst the perib 
of the sea. including also risks of 6re and piracy. 

Manna ( or Maritime ) lair It<|^ Till The law of the sea. 


sea-law ; a branch of the commercial law, relating to affairs, such as 
seamen, ships, shipping, naingation, and the like. 


Marina aoap i tf icaa iltlft CoeoanntKNl soap. 

Marina afeoratDrt^«tflRfl1t«ni^tl ItTllllcIt^ A place where old 
ships’ materials are bmight and sold* 

Mariott^aLAW —At a given temperature, the volume of gas Is in* 
versdy as the pressure ‘From Edme Manotte ( d. 1684 ), a noted 
French physicist. 

Maiitima antioa R itfhl th, rriH. t T*llt«n Ttf%l ifti itf^ 
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A nation having' sea* ports, a navy, a commercial marine, and 
transacting business with other nations across the sea by means of 
merchant vessels, in distinction from a nation having no seaports and 
no marine : e, g. The English and the Japanese are maritime nations, 

<Ti^Mwk of Gain i [ When Cain, the first murderer, 

mter slaying his brother Abel, was condemned to wander over the 
earth, God set a mark over him, so that he might be easily recognis^ 
by everybody. Hence, any one^ who looks like a murderer, is 
sometimes said to have the mark ( or brand ) of Cain on his brow. — 
Barrbt ]. _ _ • _ . 

Mark of the beast Disapproval, taboo: e. g. The Puritans 

put the mark of tke beast on theatres. 

Mark out ^1. ceettvl orenl . Notify as by a mark point 

out ; designate : e. g. The ringleaders were marked out for seizure 

and punishment. — Webster. ?hf fiftll ¥tiPl1 OTStl Obli- 

terate or cancel by mark . as, to mark out an item in an account. 

Mark time [ Mihtary ] ( bwfwm ipPlTttntl ^ ) *111^ 

C5t^ Till Move the feet alternately in the same manner 
as in marching, but without changing ground ; — said of soldiers. 

Mark With a White atone Mark as parti- 

cularly fortunate. 

Marked with a B [ French ] ?|il*tl Worthless, poor. [ In the 

French language almost all personal defects begin with the letter B. ] 

Marked with a Tau ®jrt eft ertfel Marked with a cross : 

e. This reward is for those whose foreheads are marked with Tau. 
—Bishop Andrews. 

Jiferked with B. O. 'mnsfear ertv. A bad character. 

Market bell etartte feenra A bell rung to notify that 

buying and selling in a market may begin. 

Market erosa etetce Ttf^ ^*1 A cross set up where a market is held. 

Market day The fixed day on which a market is usually held. 
Market gurden « ^ A 

garden in which fruits and vegetables are grown for market. 

Market gardening trt The raisings of vege- 

tables for market. 

Market*prany irfiiwg titatt filtl ttTOlll CT *Wrt •Il« VW Mono' 
surreptitiously made by servants going out to make purchase for thev 
masters. [ holding mark^‘ 

Market place tFFt alUlt The open space in a town for 

Market price Ttal1>tni The price at which anything is sdd in ' the out' 
ket i the current price. 

Mteket town at 4tca aui A town having the privilege of holi^ 

ing a public market. 

Ma.y fc4fig ink aft fNta indelible ink, used in matidng linen. 
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Ifftrking aut cvm 1 
Marooning am 

W<T A social party, differing from a picnic only as being a party 
of pleasure to spend some days on the shore or some retired place, 
instead of a single day. ( Southern United States ]. - 

Manlage banns ^ fNnpr cmitstm The publi- 

cation of marriage in church for three successive Sunda 3 rs by the offi> 
ciating minister. 

Marriage bsokage mntS The business of bringing about 

marriages. sfeftPl f^TtS ^ The payment made or demanded for 
the procurement of a marriage. 

Marriage faTours ( iihrl aifg ?l cia- 

Knots of white ribbons, or bunches of white flowers, worn at 

weddings. [ legal marriage service. 

(The) Marriage knot The bond of marriage effected by the 

Marriage license ntPt3t?c1s cmtl ^Ffiwrs •rtftanfi 

▼fsof A document enabling the bridegroom and the 

bride to be married without the banns being published beforehand. 

Marriage lines Maniage certificate : e, g. Although born 

of humble parents, she was secretly married to the second son of an 
Earl, and she took particular care to keep her marriage lines in safety. 

Marriage settlement ^ ‘ciRcmt’ An arrangement of 

property. &c., before^ marriage, by which something is secured to the 
wife or her children, inlcase of her husband's death. 

Marriages are made in Heaven "iftt n ^ *¥’01’ «ltat 

OtC^ ^19 Tfttl tlOR Marriages between particular men and 
women are pre ordained. 

Married to ( ’ifilUTfCar WfWi United to as husband 

or wife : e, g. I'd rather be marrttd to a death’s head with a bone in 

his mouth. — S hakbspeare. ( TUrtn ) tlPufej® '’ll 

United to in the closest connection : ejsg. T*urn, O backsliding 
children, saith the Lord ; for I am married unto you. — Bible. 

Marry oome up ! of? ortsnitn ^rf^tfsTS 

VW ft ; C5t fCtCf- Tl “Tfl fl"— 0)^ UM An exclama- 

tion of disapproval addressed to one who makes ^ a spicy or highly 
exaggerated statement. The meaning of the expression is "may the 
Virgin Mary come to my rescue or to your discomfort !” 

Many into ( CVtf ftc*t ) ’nt Form a matrimonial alliance with (any 
family) : e, g. He thought it would be a good plan to marrjt into some 
powerful foreign family that would help him with soldiers.— D ickens. 

Miwry into the purple atkttPt ft ’ftl Be united m 

marriage with a person of princely or noble birth : e. g. I had not the 
lightest wish for my dear Hdena to marty into the Emoush 

M^azins. 
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Marry ovar tbe brooaoLitiok [Colltq u *2] ^ 

ff^t^ iBwtcyt <t5l ^ f« Go through 

an irraieular form of tnarriagei (in which both the bride and bride- 
li'room jump over a broomstick) : #• g. This woman in Gerrard street 
here had been married ve^y young &ver Af broomstick, as we say, to a 
tramping man.^DicKENs 

Marry to ( alpf® fsil Join to (a 

person) in mtrria^e according tp law : e. g. A woman who had been 
married to her twenty<fifth husband, and being now a widow, was 

prohibited to marry. — E vklyn, (CtFt^ OTOtl Give away 

as wife to ' e, g M?e:enas told Augustus he must either mafry his 
daughter Julia to Agrippa, or take away his life. — ^B acon. ( Cftif !▼{! 

’tl ▼Wre ) nf?? ^ atPrs Unite to in the 

closest cinnection: e. g. The Egyptian verdict of the Shakespeare 
Sjcieties comes to mind, that he was a jovial actor and manager. I 
cannot marry this fact to his verse —Emerson. 

Marrying man A man disposed to marry : e. g. 

Why, my dear, I see you very seldom now since you have turned a 

marrying moH 

Marseillaise I French] ¥4l>7lf*ic^a The French national air. 

Martial law ^^ar?tfr'eT81^»ttWt’Prc»a»5tfl«^flry An arbi- 

trary kind of law, proceeding directly from the military power, and 
having no immediate constitutional or legislative sanction. 

Martinet CT fsWnni 5CT A strict disciplinarian 
so called from a French officer of the seventeenth century. 

Mar tfamas sammer Indian summer ; a period of calm, 

warm weather experienced about the time of Martinmas (i ith of Nov> 
ember) 

(A'Martyrto(PFtsfVii)w«^ftl C¥t*I ^ 

7C1 One who sacrifices his life, his station, or what is of great 
value to him, for the sake of : e.g He was a martyr to slavery. 

Mary Anne Igg Irtstllafls A secret republican sicic^ in 
France * e g. The Mary A nnfs, which are essentially republicans, 
are scattered about all the French provinces — Disrabli. [ Slang J 

‘ The guillotine. ^ [ and ^figuring. 

Masliaokering and misgoggling fssras « nv*! ^vnil tfSIi Uaulmg 
Maaihed on [ Slang] Struck with love for another. 

Mfisk a fleet ■kifb vfsfl 4ec*i wltv tnrt n vtffii afli ^ 

v|tn Lock up enemy’s fleet so that it cannot put to sea. 

Masked ball WCS PI A ball in which the dancers wear masks. 

Masked battwry eragV aiafii A battery so placed as not to be seeo by an 
enemy until it opens fire. 

MaaaflMT the dead fsnetfet4ft A funeral mui for the 

faithhtl in Christ, to hasten their release from purgatory. 
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IfMOuetiagmiltllCittm^ >I«I A large or general assembly of 
people, usually a meeting having some relation to politics : «. g. The 
other day the Mahomedans of the town held a big m sss meeting in 
Marcus Square in connection with the Cawnpore Mosque affair.— 
A. T. Newspaper. 

(The) lCa«More (or BUugliter ) of th« innooantt Imbiical] P i c <l t | s i| tif 
I The ex^ession is taken from Matthew, Chapter II, i6. It 
was an indiscriminate slaughter of children under two years of age in 
Bethlehem by the Roman Governor Herod in order to make sure of 
slaying Jesus who, it was said, was come down to found a kingdom. 

[ Hence, in parliamentary language the expression means the 
abandonment or withdrawal of the Nils at the close of the parliamentary 
session when there is no time to carry them through all the stages 
of legislation.] (In this sense the expression was Srst used by the 
Times in 1859). 

(The) Masaes The people in general, as distinguished from the 

less numerous privileged classes : the populace. 

Master key ^ ^ fWEl ^ ^ A key adapted to 

open several locks differing somewhat from each other. [Fig,] 

A rule or principle of general application in solv*> 
ing problems. _ 

Master mariner 'efea ^ilPie An experienced and skilled seaman 
who is certified to be competent to command a merchant vessel. 

Master of arts cm frif^rartrn One who takes 

the second degree at a University ; also, the degree or title itself, in* 
dicated by the abbreviation M A., or A. M* 

Master of oeremoniee cm A person who 

takes the principal part in arranging a public reception or any other 
important ceremoniaL 

Master of ono^s self TIJW, fecsfipi One who has entire 

self-control ; one who is not governed by passion • e. g. No man can 
make any progress in the path of virtue unless he be master of himself , 

Master of one's time One free to do what one likes e.g, I 

have thrown up my appointment, and being now matter of mjt. time I 
shall now apply myself to the development of my scientific knotfledge. 

Master of tho mint mtOH mi A gardener. 

Master of the itorsj ItW The third great officer in the British 
court, having the ma<'.agement of the royal stables. In ceremonial 
cavalca.l'.-i "'c riiles next to the sovereign. 

Master of tho robos^^neitctni hfiiuicvi mmi msHIl An officer of 
the royal h • tiiol >, whose duty consists in ordering the sovereign's 
robes. _ 

Master of the rolls Ppitrai In England, an officer who has 

charge of t' c : oils and oatents that pass the ^reat seal, and of the 
records of the rlian.-ery, and acts as assistant judge of the court. 

Mastw Of the oitaatioa ^ ^ One who is without 
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a rival : one so situated as to have the greatest influence in determining 
the result of pending circumstancet : e g. Put a pen into his hand, 
and shut him up into a room then he nras master of the situation i 
nothing could be more incisive, polished, and easy than his playful 
sarcasm. — B^ ck. 

Master stroke «tte1 Capital performance ; masterly achievement ; 

consummate action ; as, a master stroke of policy. 

Master touoh ^ *ft?J csjtC’F^ ^ The touch or skill of a 

master, Some part of a performance which exhibits very 

skilful work or treatment. 

Master work vttf The most important work of a skill- 

ed person, as in architecture, literature, Ac. *lt^ CsltC’fH 
A work showing the skill of a master ; a masterpiece. 

Master workman ^ A man especially 

skilled in any art, handicraft, or trade, or who is an overseer, foreman, 
or employer. 

(A) Match for (TWIW) A person equal or similar in 

quality to (another) ; one able to mate or cope on fair terms with 
(another) : e g. He is no way5 a match for his antagonist.— W ebster. 

Match box A box for holding matches. 

Match game A game arranged as a test of 

superiority. 

Match-maker One who tries to bring about marriage. 

One who makes matches for burning or kindling. 

Match to (cafpl ^ Ttfl Make equal, proportionate, 

or suitable to ; adapt to . eg. Let poets miUh their subject to their 
strength . — R oscom mon. 

Match With ( ) Jlfta Unite in marriage with : 

e.g. It is wrong to match with one of a kindred family. ( 

^IC«(I csrt^ppi Jf'etll Mate with i e. g. Let tigers match 

with hinds, and wolves with sheep.— D rydeit. ( 
cretit Marry to ; mve away in mafriage to : e, g. 

A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 

Would not have matched his daughter with a king.— A ddiso?/. 

( ^ WWgW i5*rftr5 Wfl Oppose against as equal ; 
set in competition with : e, g. 

Eternal might 

To match with th«r inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn.— M ilton. 

Material being Existence in the form of matter. 

Material oauae That which gives being to the thing. 

liltetorial diatinotion A distinction in indivi- 

duals of the same species. 
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Mftterial evidence Vl Evidence tending to prove or dis- 

prove the matter under judgment. 

Materiel faUao^ir vinftv ^ A fallacy in the matter or thought, rather 
than in the logical form. 

Material form ^ A form depending on matter. 

Material iasue ^ An issue which necessarily invol- 

ves some part of the rignts in controversy. 

Matter in hand A subject under discussion or consideration : 

e. g. Whether the plague rules should be suspended or not is now a 
matter in hand, 

(A) Matter of course viNl ^ ^ 'llJcV A matter that 

comes to pass, or must come to pass, in the natural order of things : 
e. g. It was assumed, as a matter of course, that every citizen was of 
the creed of the state. — F roude, 

(A) Matter of ^ ^i»^l (vtaftvscE) 

A real oectfrrence or existence, as distinguished from anything fancied 
or-«upposed j a fact : a reality ; a verity : e g. The matter of fact is 
that the matron was in no way overpowered by his scowl,— D ickens. 

^Stter^f&Ot I Adjective ^ -STf® ( siCf ) Adhering to 

facts ; not turning aside fron absolute realities ; not fanciful or imagi- 
native: e. g> All that he said in the house, wore a mitter^of-fact 
business-like air. — \\' vrrex. 

(A) Matter-of-faot person ct nvsi atf^'atCT a|J?i vn. eWHH 
<lTve gtCll <11 A prosaic person who receives everything literally and ha^- 
no idea of fancy or imagination. 

iA) Matter of life and death ; cvm vftjj 

A matter involving the risk of the loss of life ; a very serious matter : 
e. g. He was conscientious even to scrar>ulosity in matters of life and 
death. — Mac vl lay . [ inclined to tears. 

Maudlin drunk Drunk so as to be sentimental and 

Maundy Thursday — The day before Good Friday, so called from the 
Latin dies mandat i (the day of Christ's great mandate). [He said, "A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.]" 

Mauther vtf^l A young girl. [ An old dialect word in East 

Anglia ] • e,g. Kastril (to his sister) Away j you talk like a foolisii 
mauther.— JoNsoN. (often altered to Modder, Mor, Morther, icc. 

Mauyaia ton [ French ] 111 breeding, bad manners. 

MaUvaiae honte [ French ] *nR ,• «iail Bad O’- s'lly shame ; bash- 
fulness. > 

Mauvaiae plaiaanterie [ French ] vdtv i\t\ ; A rude 

or ill-mannered jest ; a jest in bad taste. 

Mawworm va A hypocritical pretender to sancti- 

ty, a pious humbug. [From the character of this name in Isaac Bicker* 
stafie’s The Hypocrite, 1769]. 

May-ba \ Adverb \ *raV8:, Perhaps; possibly: e, g. Maybe the 

amorous count solicits her. — S hakbspbarb. [ Adjective, rare ] 9nR*tl 
Possible, probaUe but not sure : e, g. Then add those muf-he yaars 
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thoahast to live.— D rtdbk. [Eouh, rw] Pombifify: t.g. 

What thqr ofiFer is mere and shift.— CasacH. 

liigr meetlilga The annual religious gatherings 

usually hdd in London in May and June : g; I have never been in 
London but once, and then to attend the^0y.mw/M^.— M urrt. 

Maj Qoaen 0 Hlt% A young girl chosen fix hor beauty and grace to b« 
temporary queen or mistress at the May-day sports. 

May your shadow never grow leas ^ >[a<( ervlY ^CvapotfB 
May you be free from evils of tdl kinds. [directly. 

[In] Meal te malt olnt ^ ^ waraiw atnt Directly or in- 

Meedy-moutlied din a afHca 

Weak and sneaking, and speaking with affected delicacy, 

because afraid to speak out the truth in plain language : e. g. She 
was a fool to be mealy mouthed where nature speaks so plain.— 
Estranob. 

Mean bnaineeB [ Colloqmial ] tali iti itbpid^ ifta wfonti wfl 

Bn in earnest : e. g. He really felt very much hurt and seriously 
alarmed because it never had occuned to him that the other two 
should also mean laMnrrr.- B esamt. 

Mffln by ( catkin ) ^ awtn HI Signify by ; e. g. What do you mean 
by this word T ( Cltl tvgd ) ttH wttwitl Hi Intend or purpose ly ; 
e. g. What mean ye by this service f— Bible. ( ItflH ) If*! a 1 

H apnrtl ifHtI 1(1*111 hi Have a purpose or intention of 'behaving 
<well or ill) towards : e, g. He had meant well by the cause and the 
puUic.— Macaulay. 

Mean Ibr ( call flfi tltlt atflH ) Wfiaitlll ^CHHI Purpose for : 
e. g. He has meant this book for young beginners. 

time— Time as measured by an equable motion, as of a perfect 
dock, or as retki ned on the supposition that all the days of the 
year are of a mean or uniform _ length, in contradistinction from 
apparent time, or that actually indicated by the sun, and from sidereal 
dme, or that measured by the stars. 

Mteas of grace iKf ( <«icn 

Hlllftf ) Means of securing knowledge of God, or favour with Go4 
as the preaching of the gospel, ttc. : e. g. The shop is next door but 
one to a chapel, too. On, how handy for the me ^ ns of grate i— 
Bbsant. 

MeailB to Ul end %*ttl An instrument for gaining 

some object : e g. An armed force is a means *0 an end f the end is 
victory.— K night. 

Meaeore fer measure sitteeelt cid H; 

^ Tit for tat. 

Iftiitffnrf one's length tltpi <1^ ItHI Fall flat or prostrate t 
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Making a violent effort to disengage himself, he lost his balance and 
measured kis length upon the ground.— Dicuns. 

MeMora one’s self against ( or with ) ( iFtitfe ) nfve ^ 
Contend against: e.g* He was not the soldier to measure Atmsel/ 
against Alexander Parnese.— Motley. 

Measure other people’s corn by one’s own bushel 

Judge of others by oneself. 

Measure siren^ ( ▼Wte ) ^ ^ iRr ♦iffHti firHa ^ Judge of or 
estimate the intensity of strength : e g. W restler s have often the 
chance of measuring each other^s strength, 

Eiiga|;e in open conflict or fight : a. g. Each party was eagerly 
watching the movements of the other, but had not yet measured 

strength, fStl Enter into a controversy : e, g. He had the 

courage to measure his strength with no less a champion than 
Bossuel, and came out of the conflict without discredit. — Macaulay. 

Measure swords ^ Fight with swords : e, g. So we measured 
swords and parted — Shakespeare. [ Hence, figuratively ] 

cm pROnr WtA Try one's skill against that of 

an antagonist. 

Measures, not men cm sfl fn ’irfsTO 

etmt This phrase is used to indicate an independent judgment 
on political questions without following any political party or connec- 
tion. — Barret. 

Meddle and make mtc?r ^ Intrude one's 

self into another person's affairs [ Archaic ]. 

Meddle in, With ( ) pRI «fcmrc=i m 

Take part in ( a thing with which one should have nothing to do ) ; 
interfere in or with offensively ; interpose in officiously : e, g. The 
civil lawyers have meddled in a matter that belongs. not to them. — 
Locke. 

Medea’a kettle or cauldron m Something 

by which the old may be converted into the young e, g. Get the 
Medea! s kettle^ and be boiled anew. — Congreal. 

Mediate between ( fmm ^ Interpose between 

( two parties at variance, as the equal friend of each ) . act as umpire 
between : e, g. The prince that mediates between nations, and prevents 
a war, is the benefactor of both parties.— Wb ester. 

Mediator between ( ^ Inter- 

coder between - umpire or arbitrator between ; peace maker between : 
e.g. In his political life he is an equitable mediator king and 

people ; in his civil life, a ff<'m promoter of all that sheds a lustre upon 
his country.— Sydney Sk.4TH. 

Medical finger Ring-finger : e. g* At last he put on her medical 

• finger a pretty handsome gold ring.— Rabelais. 

Medical jtxriBprudenoe "ttOR 

The science of the application of anatomy, physiology, and 
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therai>eutics, in thdr evident »gniiicetion, to the determination ol 
cases in law. 

MedioUial days iIRffcn fii^ The sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, six> 
teenth, eighteenth. See., days of a disease; — so called because according 
to HippocrateTno Crists occurs on these days, and medicine may be 
-safely administered. 

Madioinal hours Hours ^>roper for taking medidnes, 

vis, morning. fasting, an hour before dinner, four hours after dinner, 
and bed'time. 

Medioine>bag sitstatcn A mystery bag ; a charm ; — so 

called among the North American Indians, or in works relating to 
them. [ evil spirits. 

Medidae man I Among Negroes ) The person who exorcises 

Medioino-aaal A small greenish coloured stone, 

engraved from right to left about the rim, and used by Roman 
physicians to mark their medicines. They are found about old 
Roman towns in Europe. 

Meditate on or upon ( Reflect on ; contemplate 

on : e. g. He who meditates upon the greatness of God, finds such 
questions continually rising and stirring in his mind.— South. 

Medium of exchange few, That which is 

used for effecting an exchange of commodities, — money or current 
representatives of money. 

Medusa’s head ^ Anything the sight of which is 

injurious to the looker. 

Meet a difB.oulty Get over a difficulty \ e, g. I 

had to move heaven and earth to mtet the difficulty I was in. 

Meet half way 

Go half the distance between in order to meet (one). 
[ Henoeffiguratively ] 

Effect a compromise or reconciliation with (another) 
by mutual concessions : e. ge The restless, dissatisfied temper, that is 
ever ready to rud and meet care half way ^ is fatal to all happiness and 
peace of mInd.-*SMi£ES. 

Meet one on ( or upon ) one’s own ground 

Confront one on his own reasoning : e. g. Hjs visionary spirit 
took fire at the doctrinal objection of his opponents, and he met them 

upon their own ground, — Irvikg. 

Stand on a footing of equality with one by following his 
exan)ple : g* Instead of manfully relying on their character and 

conduct to secure respect, they attempted to meet their friends on 
their own ground and claimea equality with them on the score that 
they dressed as well and lived as expensively as they. — Adams 

Meet one’s death ?'Slrt Encounter or face death : s. g. (i) He 

met his death with fortitude. (2) She met her death quite suddenly. 
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MMt one*8 end 1 |I1 'Srtv ^ Coaae to one's end ; find one's fate | 
come by one’s death; die. e.^ While they were debating, Medbn 
and Phemius appeared on the scene, and described^the manner in which 
the wooers had vut their «nd.— H avxll. 

Meet oae*e engagemeate ^9 vtar ▼!! Fulfil one’s engage- 

ments ; as, to pay one’s debts as they become due, to drscharge one’s 
liabilities, or the claims which one has engaged or undertaken to meet : 
e. g, I am sorry that such circumstances should have prevented you 
from mesting your engagements. 

Meet the ear afs ;ew1, ifevi Be told ; be perceptible by the w : 

e. g. Sweet sounds met the rar.— W ebster. 

Meet the eye ; -nt Be shown ; be perceptible 

by the eye ; be readily apparent e, g, A beautiful scenery then met 
the eye. 

Meat with ; *fteTt Light upon* find; come to, itftea 

with the sense of an unexpected event : e. g. We met with many things 

worthy of observation. — B acon. ( ) jrfgE ^tll Join • unite 

with in company : e, g. Fallstaff at that oak shall met with us.— 

Shakbspbarb Suffer unexpectedly : e. g. 

He has met with a severe loss ( «rrg CEfif Wtl En- 

counter ; be subjected to : e. g. Those who do wrong will always meet 
with punishment.— B rewer. 

Meet with failure ^ feflt Fail : e. g. And when at last 

her permission was granted, his first attempt met with /br/sre.— T he 
_P. Readers. 

Moat with aaoooss f ETtfl ’’H succeed’ : e. g. He was glad to 

find that this time his emissary’s endeavours met with success. 

Megariau (or Megarioa) sohool »iC2Fli>C»i« f stifnj « ip^rttCH 

>*1^1 A school of philosophy established at Megara, after the 

death ot Socrates, by his disciples, and remarkable for its logical 
subtlety. ° 

Melibcsaa dye Hf A rich purple. 

Mall supper wtecsig c»tw ^ C«t8 Har- 

vest supper ; in Scotland and the northern counties of England the last 
sheaf of corn cut is called the mell, and when the harvest is borne a 
woman carries a mell doll, t. e„ aistraw image di<-ssed up like a young 
girl, on top of a pole among the reapers. 

Melt away ’Hem Become liquid J dissolve : e. g. And whiter 

snow in minutes melts away, — Dryoen. fegl Vanish } disappear : 

e, g. All her anger melted uain^.— K ingsley. 

Melting point 9^1 ^ ^ 9t*t The degree of temperature at which a 
solid substance melts or fuses. 

Melting pot ifsn ; IIS' A vessel in which anything is melted . a crucible. 

Memento mori [Latin^ Remember that 
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is the lot of hnmsnity. f'll ^ An emblem 'of 

nortshtyt such ast u skuU ; something to put us in mind of the shortness 
and uncertainty of life. [ written down. 

MonoxMidaiii book A book in which memoranda are 

MamonuidQm ohook— ‘A brief informal Opte of an i ndebtment, general^ 
for money borrosred, and in the nature of a due<biU. 

ISoil in bnokram vfils Hypothetical persons existing only in the 
brmn of the imaginer. 

Men of the long robe kk. kl ( ktui kul 

kClk ) The clergy, judges, or barristers*at-Iaw ;- 7 -so called be> 
cause they wear long robes or gowns as a mark of distinction : «. g. 
The men of the lung robe caught the flame. — Macaulay. 

Menace srith(CktkfVlf) Of orktk Threaten with: e. g. My master 
fearfully did menace me mith death.— Shakespeare. 

Mend a pen ^ Set right a pen : e. g. Mend my pen. 

Mend Matters, or Mend the matter cwtii f^ctra n*NC*tt<R ktl, cetsi 
fbjCk kc*rktf® Wfn ktktf kt? ktik Better or improve the sUte of 
things : €, g. This howevefi did not mend the matter with his soldiers^ 
for they believed )5he was inspired. — Dickens. 

Mend one's pace ktklie ktHPik spekr wtd Quicken or hasten one's pace : 
e. g. He saw the monster mend his pace to martyrdom. — Fuller. 

M^eohmiane crPfce dw twk kifbkl, kftwk Jffk Cktkkk*' 

Persons exactly like each other. (From Menoechmi of Plautus). 

Menstrual (or Monthly) epaot «(c<twi urti ^tktf*(WTThe 

excess of a solar month over a lunar. 

Mental alienation fktfkl Insanity. [writing 

Mental anthmetlo Arithmetic performed without the help o^ 

Meo perioulo \,LaUn, at my own risk] rtfilPf • ktfi( tjtfl On 

my rC'ponsibility ; I being bound. 

Meroantila marine fH'®' cntfksf n kWk The 

persons and vessels employed in commerce, taken collectively. 

Merohaut bar c*t6l Ckt^ ^ 'W CerUm common sizes 

of wrought icon and steel bars. 

M^rohaut-man A ship for carrying merchandise. 

Merchant prince ’ttPlki ttil kkN «R knNR kfiWW 

One who has made a great fortune as a merchant : e. g, Ramdolal 
Sarkar, the merchant prince of Bengal, was immensely charitable. 

Merchant service cwtk ^tPlklcnr^ The mercantile marine of 

a country. [ merchants. 

Merohaat ship or vessel A ship used for earn ing goods of 

Merohaat tailor ct Jfflfsf ckWcvg wtn? cstk? fl3f« kCl A tail« 
who keeps and sells materials for the gaiments made by him. 
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MacoifU to ( ▼Ww ) ^ Unwilling to 

give punishment or pain to : compassionate toward ; kind to * e. g. A 
merciful man will be merciful to his beast* — ^B iblb, 

MarotuMl finc«r The little finger. 

Manrarial tompw ^Ifevsl Light-heartedness. 

Heronry tig ’ll ^ The first fruit 

gathered of a tree, or the first work of a person. 

(A) Mara llaarbita ^or crt^nitl #tn^, (Vf^ m A trifling wuund or pain 
like that of the bite of a flea ; a thing of no moment ; a passing incon- 
venience which annoys, but leaves no permanent injury •. e g A soldier 
might call a wound a mere flea-bite — Brewbr. 

Mare promisaa will not help the needy [ Proverb ] 

airtw wfilcf* i8*t¥ni ^tr fli I 

Marge in ( C¥tH f%fl ) ewf ^ ^ '¥^1 Cause to be swallowed ug^ia . 

immerse in t sink in : e. g. The plaintiff became the purchaser, and 
merged his term in the fee.— Kent. ( C¥tst ^ 

^fl Be sunk, swallowed up, or lost in ■ e. g. This native irresolution 
had merged im stronger motives. — J. Taylor. 

Mffirlin chair cit^ C¥rrtl. or w ▼fiira ntc^f An 

invalid’s chair, which can be propelled by the hands of the occupant. 
[ From its inventor. J J. Merlin ]. 

Marmaid'a glove St’ ^ Pic^ The largest 

of the British sponges, so called because its branches resemble fingers. 

Marmaid’a purses c«tt«rf The empty 

cases of fishes’ eggs cast up by the w^^^es on the sea-beach. 

Marry A.ndraw One whose business is to make sport for others • a 
buffoon : e. g His business is jibes and jests, and this is the first time 
I ever saw Merry A ndrew arrested. — Beaconsfii ld. 

Many aa a oriokat or grig Thoughtless, carefree. 

Marry danoara ^IC>(t¥ Beams of the -northern lights when they rise and 
fall alternately without any considerable change of length • northern 
daybreak • aurora. [ outlaw. 

Merry man >rig Companions at arms of a knight or 

Marry monarch — Charles If. 

Marry Monday — The day before Shrove Tuesday. 

Marrythonght ?Wilff . ^ ^ vfinl <A ^"1 

*1^ v|tni ¥^lp|ftnil— 4^*1 ’UtCl The furcula or 

wishing-^ne in the breast of a fowl : someti.nes broken by two persons, 
and the one. as it is said, who holds the larger portion has his wish 
_ fulfilled. ^ . 

(Tis) Marry in hall, whan beards wag all 

uff apw 4^ It is a sure sign of mirth when the beards of 
the guests shake with laughter. [ ing. 

Mash stiok mat ¥1^ A stick on which the mesh is formed ia netb< 
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ICmb* inotfto Profits of premises or lands during the time the 

owner has been wrongfully kept out of possession of his estate. 

MeMpotemlft ^ «fC^<|inr "tW Something high- 

sounding and pleasing, but wholly beyond comprehension. 

MeMrs. Street and Walker "<%ri A man without employe 

ment who wanders about the streets ‘is said to be in the employ of 
Messrs, Street and Walker, 

Mesa John A domestic chaplain. 

Meteorio ahowera Periodical exhibition of shooting stars, occur- 
ring about the 9th or loth ctf August and 13th of November, more 
rarely in April and December, and also at some other periods, 

Meteorio atonea feaitetai Stones which fall from the atmosphere, as after 
the explosion of a meteor. 

Metonio cycle “A cycle of 19 years, at the end 

of which the new moons fall on the same days of the year, and eclipses 
recur. B rewbr. 

Metim end tuum cePitir e e*pR?tCTi «icti ♦iKyi 'What 

is mine and.what is thine* ; the rights of different persons : e, g. If one 
cannot realise the difference between meum and tuum, he is nothing 
but a thief. 

ICohaelmea day— ’September 29th. 

Miching malioho •etet Secret or underhand mischief. CT ^ CHWW 
aifail One who, or that which, does injury secretly. 

Mldaa-earod Without power of discrimination. 

Middle age <• *• ^ That period of a 

man’s life ^hich is between youth and old a^e, generally between forty 
and sixty years : e, g% These are flowers of middle summer, and I 
think they are given to men of middle Shakespeark. 

Middle agea oit^ln iiWtimi *pni « Jrtftrani ( ^ 

rpfjg TPf ) The ages or piriod of time about equally distant from 
the decline of the Roman empire and the revival of letters in Europe, 
or from the eighth to the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 

ICddle olaaa That part of the people which comes between 

the nobility and the working-class : e. g. In these days of high prices 
of food stuffs it is the people of the middle class who have been suffer- 
ing most. ^ 

Mlddle<«law aohools f^^fTtai Schools intermediate between the 

primary schools and the large public schools or the univeruties. 

Mlddla deck \_Nauticdl'] cawt alftnri The deck of a vessel 

having three decks, which is situated between the other two. 

Middle Hn gHah English as spoken and written from 1350 

to 1550. 

Middle kingdom China. 

Ifiddle mftn An agent between two parties ; a broker 
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a fi'O'between. caitv, J'rt’ftll A person of intermediate; rank ; 

a commoner. 

Middla States IJwWcfnt it<R The States 

of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

Midnight oil CB«i ^ «ift[ •rtjv ^ vitinii 

>nf 1C1 eienw ftwjtnjpf The oil consumed in the lamp, used by tte 
student to give him light in his midnight studies. [Hense], hard study, 
— because laborious students keep up late at night, studying lamp 
light : e. g. 

Whence is thy learning 7 hath thy toil 
O’er books consumed the midnight oil T — Gay. 

Midsummer madness or moon [ Colloquial ] wt| 

Sheer madness ; clear insanity. 

Midwife of men’s thoughts— So Socrates called himself. 

Might and main Tige «rf¥ ; snPf Y| iStm„Utmost strength ; vioftnt 
effort. [See With might and mhin ]. 

Might is right [ Proveri ] sffft stfr 'art ; Wtii ^ I 

Milesian story ^ A wanton and ludicrous story. 

Military arohlteoture firni The art of fortification. 

Military law ftPr. ijrfsfyfirwnt ’It’rtlM A branch of the 

general municipal law, consisting of rules ordained for the government 
of the military fence of a state or government, equally in peace and 
war, and administered in courts martial. 


Military post PhI 'srltf sfl 41111*1 

eg TlCg CWtH Sts A sta*'on where a man is placed with 

instructions not to quit it without orders. 

Military tenure JRUTtcsr W9 CT twhl ^ gti 

Tenure of land on condition of military service ; e, g. The practice* of 
military tenure was in force during the Norman period. 

Militate against or with (cvtai fafl m ^FW?e) Ul f5f*lW Stand 
opposed to ; te hostile to • be inconsistent with • contend against ; 
fight v'ith : e, g. These are great questions, where great names militate 
each other — Rurke. ^ 

Milk a telegram <^1 ji ^tniTi ctlt*li^ a1^ ’wsl ^ ’fit 

Make use of a telegram surreptitiously : e. g. They receive their tele^ 
grams in cipher to avoid their beincf milled by i'vAl journals. — T hb 
Times. 

Milk and honey «R ^ <(tV Abundance, plenty i e.g. A land 

flowing with milk and Aon^.— B ible. 

Milk-and-water [ /rdiectire J flswsi, wgfjl ; e®OTt^ . frttv Weak ; 
wanting in vigour, energy, taste, &c, : g> A man of such milk-and- 

water character can do nothing. [ A^oun ) CSnit^, 4tVl ^ ^ 

Anything wanting in vigour, energy, taste, &c.: Hithertp the 

conversation had had so much of milk-and-water in its composition 
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that Dalrymple foand lumself able to keep it up and go on with his 
background at the same time.— T rollops. 

Hole Uenx iJlMlwRcdil tll A fever nrhich accompanies or precedes 
lactation. 

IQlk-llvwad [Colloquial\ Whita^Iivered t cowardly ; «,/. This 

milk-liwtd bully prov^ himself a disgrace to his race by turning tail 
when his opponent showed fight ' [butter, cheese, &c. 

MUk maata giatv WW fW aWa ai^ffk Pood made from milk, as 

Milk molar lC*r One of the deciduous mobr teeth which are shed 
and replaced by the premolars. 

Ifilk of human kindness Sympathetic and humane feelings [See 

Full of the milk of human Undnaas] : e. g. The milk of humin 
kindness was not curdled in her bosom. — T rollops. 

Milk Vt lima S<1 Water mixed with quicklime so called from its 
resemblance to milk in colour and consistence. 

Milk sugar Sugar of milk. [mats. 

Milk tooth One of the temporary first set of teeth in young mam* 

Ifilk traa ga*ltr*f A peculiar tree yielding a milky juice. 

(A) Milk*aop Utl An effeminate person. 

Milk walk iWSR eittit«il ^ ntw getra artitl5| on A round of custo ners 
served by one milk-rnsn. 

Milky way i t th g A broad, irrefifular, luminous zone in the heaven, 
supposed to be the bleAded light of innumerable fixed starSf which are 
not distinguishable with ordinary telescopes ; the galaxy. 

(The) Mill Mimot grind with wster that ie past itro 

! •iwrcitsRsjtfti’ One must not miss one’s opportunities and 
that it is no good crying over spilt milk. 

M i ll tooQi C*R1 WV A grinder or molar tooth. 

Milliiig in the d^rkmans [Slang^ WSfSIt Committing of man- 

slaughter under cover of darkness • night«murder : e. g Men were men 
then, and fought in the open field, and there was nse [ no ] milling in 
the darhnans — *Sgott. 

(The) Mail of Qo d grin d slowly «ltfk ^ 

Ratffg spiEf RtW Vengeance may be slow in coming, but it 
does come, and that when it is least expected : z.g*. 

The mills of God grind dowly, yet they grind 

exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

with exactness He grinds aU.— L owgfbllow. 

Mbmpsauttar iHl , Irtu 

t|l^ Express one half of a matter and keep back the other half 

of it : a. g. These were forced to mince the Woodward. 

MIom ^tti|C¥ C<I1V ^ 15 ffl ffp ^nril cilfn Chop meat 

vetyfiiie. ^ ^ fliuB, 

MiaBtWrt [»«<>«» 3 Moat chopped wry 
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Mfacsd rte AIW A pie made with minced-meat and other 

ingredients baked in paste : e. “He proceeds in the strictest confor- 
mity with the rules laid down in the Novum Organum and satisfies 
himself that minced pies have done the mischief.’* 

Mind ona^a ohanoes oW irtI Take advant- 

age of every circumstance ; seize every opportunity. 

Mi&d one^s eye [S/aiff] fell Be on one’s guard • take care : r. g. 
Mind your eye, and take care you don’t put your foot in it«— H ali- 

BURTON. 

Miad^e’a own buaineae ffcei wUr owi, mtl cm oreit 

WtW ^ ^it) Attend to one’s affairs, leaving others alone : 

e, g. Each prudent man should mind his own bustness, [ c/. Sweep 
belbre one’a own door ]. 

Mind one’s P’s end Q’a ^f| m\ Be very circumspect-in one's 
behaviour. 

•’A solution is as follows : — When scores were kept in public- 
houses with a tally^ p was set down for 'pints* and g for ‘quftts*. 
Mine host would then say to the person sent out to make the score 
’Mind your P’s and Q s’, and not unfrequentlv would the customer 
also give the same caution, that he might not be charged for quarts 
instead of pints.*’ 

•’Another suggestion is somewhat similar Punch used to be 
sold in bowls of two sizes : The P size was jl shilling, and the Q size 
six pence. When two clubbed together, one might say *Mindyour P’s 
and Q’s— t. e , Do not take a small but the double measure.”— 
Brewbr ]. 

Mind what one is about fPnPf H f«fi Be careful. 

Mindltal of ( CTPf ftinr n Heedful of • 

attentive to : e, g. 1 promise to be mindful of your admonitions.— 

Hammonel. 

Mindless of (CTrtf ftror n iPTffire) H Unmindful of ; 

heedless oix e g. You should not be mindless o/your promises. 
Minerva Press— A printing establishment in Leadenhall street, London, 
formerly famous for its trashy novels. 

CTHcwHJoinin: 

He had never mingled in the society of ladies.— T kacksrat. 

Mingle with ( ^ Ilfhfhe Vlt Unite with • associate 
with : e. g. The holy seed have minted themselves witf the people 
of those lands. — Bibui. ( ceff thCV ) flOie *lt Mix confusedly 
^th : tf. g. There was fire ming^d with the hail.— >Bibi.x. ( C¥lt| fhfl 

^ ^tnl Be mixed with ; be united with : e, g. 

They mingled readily •mith all sortstof men.— P bbscott. 

Mittiooe of the asoon. CStl Thieves who rob by night. 

Miniatertofalficoo ) etwlutnt Furnish or supply to { afford to : e,g. 
We are so willing to perish, and so unwilling to be saved, that we 

tetufsisr to God.ranoa to luqieet «8 .^-Sisbop Taylor. ilfliOt wfiRl 
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Contribute to : e. Her only joy was to ministtr to his com> 
fort.— Warrbn. ^ ’tfll Give things needful to ; «, g. When 

we saw the hungry, or thirsty, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 

and did not minister unto thee.— B ibls. ^ omt 

Supply the means of relief to : e. g, .Canst thou not mintsUr to a 
mind diseased ?— SHAKBSPBARa. ^CSll ^ cn^ 791 Attend to and 

serve : g. I will sanctify, also, both Aaron and his sons, to minister 
to me in the priest’s office. — B iblb. 

IfiniateKUil to ( CVht fincv ) Contributive to • conducive^ to 

[ Rare ]'• e.g, ^ We have fixed our view on those uses of conversation 
which are ministerial to intellectual culture.— D e Q\ incby. 

Mini8t«ring angel ^ One who applies 

himself to minister to the needs of the afflicted and to do good gener- 
ally : e. g. They found themselves at greater liberty to attend to 
their afflicted parishioners and this devoted pair became the ministering 
angels of the village. — Smiles. 

Minor canon flirts A cleric in orders, attached to a 

cathedral, whose duty is to assist the canons in singing divine service. 

Mint of money iR Source of abundant supply of money: 

immense wealth : e, g. She went on as if she had a minr of money at 
her elbow.— M. Edoewori^. 

Minute bell filpic? A bell tolled at intervals of a minute, 

as to give notice of a funeral or death. 

Minute book book in which written minutes are entered. 

Minute gun The discharge of a cannon at in- 

tervals of a minute as a sign of distress or mourning. 

Minute hand 41^ The long hand of a timepiece, which 

marks the minutes. [march at a moment’s notice. 

Minute man— One enlisted for service whenever required to be ready to 

Miracle monger An impostor who 

pretends to work miracles. 

Mischief comes by pound and goes away by ounce [Proverli\ fl|«tii 
JRUI Rttn, JROI ejg um ^til ^ 1 

Misfortunes seldom come singly {Proverbi Rtui ^ i 

Mispiisionoffelony or treason— Neglecting to disclose or purposely 
concealing any felonious or treasonable offence. 

Miss M opportunity OSR Fail to hit, or avail of, an oppor- 

tunity ’.e.g. A prudent mau will never miss an opportunity whenever 
one presents itsel‘. 

Miss fire ( I a1 Fail to go off or explode from some cause : 

!, g. The boy, when arrested, pointed his revolver at the policeman, 
but somehow or other it missed fire, and the boy in utter despair blew 
up his own brains. 

(A) miss is as good as a mile [ Colloquial proverb ] «l$«fKl<alf 

»niR ft— Failure or omission. 
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whether it be by an inch or by an ell, always brines about the same 
result (if one misses a train by a minute he misses it as much ks if it 
had run a mile from the station) \e. g. Had the tie parted one instant 
sooner, or had I stood one instant longer on the yard, I should in* 
evitably have been thrown violently, from the height of ninety or a 
hundred feet, overboard ; or what is worse, upon the deck. However, 
a miss is as good as a. mile— a, saying which sailors very often have 
occasion to use. — Dana. 

MIm Naaoy ^ Effeminate foppsh youth ; the celeberated actress 
'Mrs.' Anne Oldfield (Narcissa) so nicknamed. 

Misa of ’ft PW atW ^ Fail to obtain, learn, or 

find : e. g Upon the least reflection, we cannot miss o/them.-*> 
Attbrbory. , 

MiM one** footing «t1 eaafl ofiltcar *11 ^ri cairl i «. g. The bishop 

missed his footing and fell down. — C ontsmp. Review. 

Sfisa one’s tip *11 csSH 

Fail in one's plan or attempt. 

MIbs one’s way *(*( £7*11 Fail to find one’s way : e, g. We missed 

our way and plunged into the deep forest. 

Miss stays ( Nautical ] 'Itts Sft^tWni ^iNl ^C5 sfl *itll Fail in 

going about from one tack to another. [ Figuratively ] ftwt 
^SSl Fail in any undertaking : e, g. Ah, Jim, Jim, I reckon 
I’ve sltissed stays. — Stevenson. 

Missing link ^ ^ 

ert'g ^ Any point or fact needed to complete a series or a chain of 
argument : e. g. The magistrate obsei' ed that the evidence^ was in- 
complete in one point and that unless the misstng link was discovered 

the accused could not be convicted. ( ailR'ltfftslS ) 

*(< sRtiK ’s ^ ^ (U 

Zoology) a conjectural form of animal life, supposed necessary to 
complete the chain of evolution from some simian to human animat 
[Colloquial] ^ ^,flT An ape, monkey, or ajush-loidcing man. 

(The) Mississipi bubble — .A hollow financial scheme. 

SUstake for ( ) aprapcg nw ^ Suppose erroneously 
for : e, g. (i) It turned out that a mouse ^had crept into his telescope, 
which had been mistaken for an elephant in the moon.-— Brewer# fa) 
When a man mistakes his thoughts /of persons and things, he is mad. 
-OlLERIOGB. - 

(Be) mistaken in (cyt^l fttW) Err in ; be wrong m ; e.g. l» count- 
ing on the Baronet’s generosity, Archibald was i»m 5 /e 4 ^w.—Eix 51 WORTH* 

MUrtrsn of the night ^*l The tube-rose. ^ 

MistrsM of tiie robes t^otoe fifing? aHVIi A 

lady who enjoys the highest rank of the ladies in the ^icrsioe thb 
queen, and has the cere of her robes. 
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Mtetmt of thaaeu England. 

IftotroM of the worid CUtH Ancient Rome, as all tbe world then 
known gave her allegiance. 

Jfflz iii» with>-Same as Mingle in* with : g*. 

Thunder nixed with hail, 

Hail mixed with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky, 

And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls.— >M ilton. 

Mix up with ( ffpt ) Cf »I1 Blend confusedly or 

promiscuously with (any other thing) : e, g. Mixed up with the plea- 
sure and joy of the occasion, are the many regrets at quitting home.— 
Dickbks. 

Mixed angle ^ am 0 utif ftH C¥t1 An angle 

formed by a rij^ht line and a curved line 

Mixed fhbrio em ^*1^ A textile fabric composed of 

two or more kinds of fibre, as poplin. 

Mixed of ( cet^n •eetfi[7 Formed of by mingling ; 

compounded of (different essential partsi : e. g, I have chosen an 
argument ^religious and civil considerations.— Bacon. 

Mob-lew— Same as Lynoh-lew. 

Mob etoxy tKifi ite A popular or vulgar story. 

Mook eun Parhelion. 

[The] Modem Athena— Edinburgh. 

[The] Modern Babylon— London,— so called because of its wealth, 
luxury, and dissipation. [ operating. 

Modue opomndi [ Latin ] Mode of operation ; manner of 

Modue Tivendi [ Latin ] 

A means by which people unfriendly to one another may be made tu 
live in harmony. The literal meaning of the expression is "manner of 
living.” 

MoU with ( CVtH f%f ) ftm ^1 TKI Soil with . defile with ; make dirty 
with : e. g. 

At first happy news capte, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses.— E. B. Browning. 

Moieten with ( CftH fk| ) gtH ^ Soften with : e, g. It moistened 
not his executioner’s heart with any pity.— F ullbr. 

Mi^ ThoinBon*s mark ftVUl, Emptiness. The initial letters are 

M. T. ( empty ) : e g. Take away this bottle ; it has MoU Thomson's 
mark on it : ( t. e., it is empty ). 

Ifolly coddle [ Colloquial ] ^ dty An effeminate fellow : 

0 . g, "1 don’t think I should care much about going into *the Guards 
if I were alone.”— "Why not ?*— "I don't know : I’ve seen some of 
them, and I think they are rather moUy coddles ’’—English Magazinb. 

<A) Moment once loot ia loot Ibr ever [ Proverb ] ggf — 
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Ifmi-ttlli [Frtneh'\ My friend. 

Mom <dier [Fr»nch\ fin My dear (masc.) See M« obmre. 

(That) Monday fhollng ^dV *(1 TtC^T Disinclination to return 

to work after the week«end break j clergyman's feeling of lassitude 
following the labours of Sunday. 

Money and marblae ^ «i< n Cash and furniture. 

Mdiey bageta money [^Proverb] ew atc<t. fetett fetel ertoi i 

Money fbr jam tjmf *R ; ofteWl Money ( or money’s worth )• 

for nothing j an unexpected bit of luck. 

Money makea marriagea \_Proverb'\ i 

Money makea the mare to go apf n, cdt^ crt^n «t1 n Everything 
can be achieved by money. The expression is well explained by the 
following 

‘Will you lend me your mare to go a mile 7 ’ 

‘No. she is lame leaping over a stile.’ 

'But if you will her to me spare, 

You shall have money for > our mare.' 

*Oh, ho ! Say you so 7 — - 

Money will make the mare /ego.’— O ld Glxks and Catches. 

Money aorivener 7t>rta( One who procures the loan of monqr 

to others. 

Monkey boat tdl »nr caWl A long, narrow boat. 

Monkey jacket ^ A short dosely fitting jacket worn 

by sailors. 

Monkey triok A mischievous prank. 

Monkey with [ Colloquial ] ^rtsicw ^ ^51^ Tl ^wpTftCi 

Handle in a meddlesome manner. 

Monkey with the oarda epitntd ^ Try to arrange 

them so that the deal will not be fair. 

Monkey With the milk ^ Add 

water to milk and then sell it as pure and unadulterated. 

Monkey*8 allowi^noe ^rt^wni cetapmMhr 

Limited quantity of meat and drink, fit for a monkey. [Slang) ‘qofir 
Rough handling or treatment in place of mon^ : «. g. 
You fellows worked like bricks, spent monqr, and got midshipman^s 
halfpay and monkey’s af/owance.— K inoslbt. 

Monmouth oap A soldier’s cap. 

Monvoe dootrine— The American States are never to entangle them* 
selves in the broils of Europe, nor to suffer the powers of the Old 
World to interfere in the affairs of the New ; and they are to account 
any atempt on the part of the Old World to plant their systems of 
Government in any part of North America dangerous to American 
peace and safety. James Monroe was twice President of the United 
States <1817 and 1835). The capture of Manila and the cession of the 
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Philippine Islands to the United States in 1898 and the part the Sutes 
took in assisting to defeat the Germans on European soil, during the 
great world war, has abrogated a large part of this famous Doctrine. 
— Brbwbe. ^ ^ 

Mont do piete ^ A pawn-broker’s shop. 

Montgomery *a diviaion, all on one «ido <4?F1 ^ One appro* 

priating the entire profits. ( Refers to (he Free companies of the x6th 
century headed by Montgomery. The booty he took, he kept himself ), 

Month of Sundaya [ Colloquial ] ^ An indefinite long time ; 

e. g. He could easily have revenged himself by giving me a kick with 
his heavy shoes on the head or the loins, that would ^ave spoiled my 

running for a month of Sundays.— Rxxdk, *11 Never, 

Monthly epaot— See Menstrual epaot. 

Month’s mind iroy Continual prayer on 

behalf of a dead person for a month after death, with masses, especi- 
ally on the 3rd, 7th, and 30th days epw Any 

very strong desire or inclination. I Obs. ]. 

Monumental city— Baltimore, in the United States, so called because it 
abounds in monuments. 

Ifonnmental liar «na1>e fSltUftlfl A great liar. 

Moon-blindnees aluiJwftI, CtN Hemeralopia. [creature. 

Moon-oalf ‘^icp dW ^ A stupid fellow * a deformed 

Moon Ikoe dt^f ^ A round face like the. moon. 

Moon madnesB ^a[t<r Lunacy. 

Moon’s age apitwt? The time that has lapsed since the 

preceding conjunction of the sun and moon. 

Moon’s men CI>1^ Thieves and highwaymen, so called because 

they ply their trade by night. 

Moonlight flitting ORl dtff uw *nrtH A removal 

of one’s furniture, &c., during night, to prevent it being seized for rent 
or debt : e. g.^ 1 had a tenant, who on being sued for rent, took to 
moonlight flitting and then made himself scarce. 

Moot oas6 ^ A case or question to be mooted ; 

a disputable case ; an unsettled question. 

Moot oourt A mock court, such as is held 

by students of law for practising the conduct of law cases. 

Moot point Subject under debate, unsettled question. 

Mopo<^ed.*ft1*^ Dim-sighted. 

Mop's and mows Grimaces. 

Moral agant'd iSfPS ^ TOt One who acts undeva 

knowledge of right and wrong. 

Moral certainty A conviction so justifiable that one is morally 
entitled tq act upon it ; a likelihood so great as to be safely acted on. 
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akhough not capable of being certainly proved : «. /. Thm is a mvrM 
eeriainiy of his guilt — Wsbstsr. 

Sloral oonrage Such strength of mind as enables a man to 

do what is virtuous and just. 

Moral defeat— See Moral viotory. 

Moral fieoulty— Same as Moral aenae. 

Mwal law A law which prescribes to men their social duties ; 

in other Words, their duties to God and each other. 

Moral liberty ^ That liberty of choice which is 

essential to moral responsibility. 

Moral philOBophy The science of duty ; the science which treats 

of the nature and condition of man as a moral being, of the duties 
which result from his moral relations, and the reasons on which they 
are founded. 

Moral aenae The power of moral judgment and feeling ; the 

capacity to perceive what is right or wrong in moral conduct, and to 
approve or disapprove, independently of education or the knowlecige of 
any positive rule or law. 

Moral theology '(^■Ihl The theology which teaches the divine laws 
as they relate to moral character and conduct. 

Moral Victory ^ cvN aurN 

SfH A defeat in appearance, but in some important sense a real 
victory. 

Morally certain ^5 Most probably sure : «. g. From the 

nature of things 1 am morally certain that a mind free from passion 
and prejudice is more fit to pass a true judgment than one biased by 
affection and interest. — W ilkins 

More and more With continual increase : e. g. The 

Norman after a wnile shut out from France, began mere and more to 
feel that England was his home. — French. 

More by token [Colloquial] wfw In proof 

of this ; besides : e. g. Whether it were St. George, I cannot say, 
but surely a dragon was killed there, for you may see the marks yet 
where his blood ran down, and more by token the place where it ran 
down, is the easiest way up the hillside. — Hughes. 

More dead than alive fS'Sftv, Having the appearance of 

more like a dead being than a living one ; nearly dead : e g. My sleep 
was so troubled and interrupted that 1 awoke eich morning more deed 
thin dive. — Warren. . 

More is meant than meets the ear vtn ^ 

*ltS, iS|^*|CW More is implied than what is actually 

expressed in language e. g. 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of turnkey s, and of trophies hung ; 

Of forests and enchantments drear. 

Where more is meant than meets the caf,— MiLTOH. 
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Mwe kioks tittn hft*penoe «ltc«l (Kf fUtl cA More abuse than 
profit. The allusion is to the pla)rini; monke 3 r, who e^lects the ha'pence 
{or his master and sets kicks from him for his pains. 

Mom often then not More usually than otherwise t 

penerally : e. g. As a matter of fact these frontier troubles wore 
ofU* than not arise out of purely secular considerations, and then 
fanaticism comes to give its sanctfen to them.— ANOLO-lNDtAK 
Newspaper. 

[The] More one hM, the moM one deeires ^ CfE>l 
CSItCWI ^ srtt I 

More or lees fes Either a little less or a little 

more (than what is estimated) : e. g. There were some five thousand 

men gathered, more or less, emtffe In a greater or smidler 

degree : e. g. They all came back again, more or less out of breath. — 
Dickeks. 

Mom Binned against than sinning 

^ Rather wronged in a greater degree than wronging others : 

e. g. In his dealings with the Pope, Frederick was certainly sssore 
stnned against than sinning. — Frebmak. 

Mom than a match for ( ^9 csN ^ ^ ) stc*t9l cat Superior to ; 
e. g. The English soldiers were more thun a match for the mutineers. 
—Kaye. 

Mom than flesh and blood oan bear *tfta atift ’Pli 

arsatCB Quite unbearable for a human being ; e, g. This sort of 
oppression is more than flesh and blood can bear, 

(The] More— the mOM CT *lfiRtC1— CJl^ By how much 

more— by so much more . e g; (i) The more yoxi read, the more you 
will know. (2) The more they knew him in England, the more they 
liked him.— Kinglake. 

Mom water glideth by the mill than wots the miller ot [Proverb] 
4JH atgp® WM ^ 

at More things are done in the best regulated family than 
the master or mistress knows of. 

Morganatio marriage — A marriage effected between a man of high rank 
and a woman of an inferior position. In such a marriage, the wife 
does not take her husband’s rank and the children do not take their 
father’s title or entails. It is also called “Left-handed marriage” 
(which see). _ ^ _ 

[The] Mom*s morning siW^ To-morrow morning. 

Morning'gift (i) Gift made to a woman the 

morning after marriage. ( 2 ) First gift or the privilege of being born, 
beyond which the children of a morganatic marriage were entitled to 
nothing of the father’s. [ military posts. 

Morning gun <11^:911*11 C8t*t A gun fired at the first strokp of tevmlle at 

Morning-land The East. 
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Mciridiig tiokiiMB taf^%fvci|v) Nausea and vomitingi usuaDy 

occurring in the morning i a common sign of pregnancy. 

Morning star ^ Venus, Satan : 4. g. 

Since he was called the Morning star ^ 

No man nor fiend hath fallen so far. — Byron. 

Morris danoe — Brought to England in the reign of Edward III. It was 
a military dance of the Moors or Moriscos, in which five men and a 
boy were engaged. 

[The] Morse aiphabet-^An alphabet used in telegraphic messages, in- 
vented by Professor Samuel P. B. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mort olotb The pall spread over a coffin. 

Black cloth indicative of mourning, Funeral hangiogii. 

Mort safe A wrought iron frame or coffin to prevent dead 

bodies from being disinterred. 

Mort stone A large stone by the wayside on 

which the bearers rest a coffin. 

Mortal foe or enemy "tap artfpRtoie 

^ An inveterate, desperate, or implacable enemy • an enemy 
bent on his opponent’s destruction. 

Mortal lot of people A vast number of men. 

(A) Mortal ein A '^deadly” sin excluding one from heaven, as 

opposed to venial : e.g. 

Earth trembled from her entrails. ..... some sad drops* 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin^ 

Original ; while Adam took no thought. — M ilton. 

Mortoa’s Pork gtafg Archbishop Morton’s plan for 

increasing the royal revenues in the time of Henry VII, on the plea 
that the rich could well afford it and the rest so because they were 
saving money by their economies, living without display. 

Mosaio law The collection of moral, relieioua 

andi legal ordinances prescribed to the Jews by Moses, as distinguished 
from the Gospel. [ making mosquito bars. 

Mosquito netting ^ ^ A loosely woven gauzelike fabric for 

Most an end Generally ; all the time ; e. g. She 

sleeps most an end. — Massinger. [This phrase is now obsolete]. 

Moat foroible feeble ^1 <5 A writer 

whose language is very loud, but whose ideas are very jejune. [Brewer 
says, **Feeble is a 'woman’s tailor* brought to Sir John Palstatf as a 
recruit. He tells Sir John, 'he will do his will,’ UAd the Knight repliefs, 
'Well said, courageous Feeble ! Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful 

dove, or most magnanimous mouse most forcible Feeble! — Shakes* 

PtfARtt”]. ^ 

Most of all More than all ottiers ; 

chiefly ; especially : e g^ No I John Wilson is not to be replaced. He 
was missed by the whole parish ; and most of all he was missed at 
home. — M iss Mitforo. 

(To) Moth-eat Prey upon as a moth eats a garment. 

4.7 
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Motbsr OM«j*a ohioken o^hiok«n« ^ ^ The Stor> 

my Petrel «o called by sailors : e. g. Danny would mock Mother 
Card’s chicken and the doleful cry of the cormorant.— H. Cains* 

Mother ohun^ « KiNil ’ic®? 1 

CVtinPf The orii;inal or oldest Church, or one from which 

other churches have had their origin esp«ipially applied by its adhe* 
rents to the Church of Rome. 

Mother oountry Native country. 

Mother of believers— Ayesha, the seond and favourite wife of Mahomed. 

Mk>ther of books — Alexandria,— so called for the largest ilbrary in the 
world it possessed before the printing of books. 

(The) Mother of oitiee (Amu>al*Balud)— Baikh is so called. 

Mother«g 008 e A fairy woman. 

Mother*of pearl tsfv The internal layer 

of several kinds of shells, especially oyster shells of the Indian Seas. 

Mother’s eon One’s ownself. _ 

Mother tongue Native language : e. g. Bengali is our mother 

tongue. ^ «t?l, A language from which 

another language has had its origin. 

Mother wit Natural vigour of understanding ; 

common sense ; e, g. Bentley wa%a man of strong mother toit and of 
masculine good sense.— Ds Quincby. 

Mother’s apron-etrings [ Figuratively ] >IC 9 ; WS Tender care of 

the mother : e. g. Little Smith, fresh from his mother’s apron-strings, 
IS savagely beaten by the cock of the school. — H aggaed. 

Mottled oalf ^15 ^ A light coloured book-binding, 

decorated by the sprinkline of acid in drops. 

MotU proprlo [ Latin ] Of one's own accord. 

Mount a play Sltfecvt ‘vm Prepare 

and arrange the scenery, furnlture» &c., used in the play. 

Mount guard aRfinnW *n?nrl c?«ai Take the place, and do 

the duty, of a sentinel : e.gn Armed Corsicans mounted guard at every 
place.— Southey. 

Mount DU { ^>Rrl Get upon ; bestride ( on an ani- 

mal ): e go He took aim at the person whom he saw mounted on 
the grey horse, and shot him dead. — Scott. 

Mount the aas Become bankrupt. [The allusion is to 

a custom very common in the sixteenth century of niounting a bank* 
rupt on an ass, with his face to its tail. Thus mounted, the defaulter 
was made to ride through the principal thoroughfares of the town.— 
Bkewer]. 

Mount the oookade brf^ VUi Become a s 6 ldier. In 17O7 

an authoritative regulatioa determined that every French soldier 
should wear a white cockade, and in 1782 the badge was restricted to 
the military. The phrase given above is common both to England and 
Fiance,— B bbwbr]. 
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Honnt ibe hif;h hone eifliTil ; ¥9t>l Assume con* 

sequential airs. [ See Ride the high hone ]. 

Mount to ( CelH fVfC9 ) Rise to : «. By superior capacity and 
extensive knowledge a new man often mounti to favour. — Addison. 
Mount Zion ^ The celestial city or heaven. 

Monntain*dew ^ Whisky, 

[The] Mountain in labour q<11 A mighty effort made 

for a small effect. [The saying "The mountain was in labour and 

produced a mouse” signifies ^^prsl ] I 

[The] Mountain not ooming to Mahomet, but Mahomet coming 
to the mountain cfTS? 3(1 W\Ci 

^ In case the greater one does not condescend to move personally 
lo a lesser one, the lesser must move himself up to the greater : e. g, 
" As the mountain ■wo\i\6 not come to Mahomet, Miss Riyne, you qpe 
that Mihomet has come to the mountain,” she says^ to hide her 
annoyance — Florencb Marryat. 

Mounted with thd Wtigl ^ ^<(1^ Laid over with (gold, silver, 

and the like) : e. g. His walking stick is mounted with gold. 

Mourn for ( ei5t?(« ) «rar cnt^ir^ri ^ fiaitn Grieve for ; lament for. 
Mourn in blaok f •tftruw ¥ll Wear the customary 

black coloured habit of sorrow ’ e.g. We mourn in bljch; why mourn 
we not in blood. — Shakesfxare. 

Mourning pioda A picture in which an emblem or a 

sign of mourning, as a tomb. See , is represented. 

(The) Mouse that hath but one hole is quickly taken <43Ftfirv 

( 3(1 <ltf%C8J f?(!(M ; <$9 It is not 

safe to rely on one expedient (t. e., just liave two strings to your bow). 

Mouth fiiend ^Wl : ▼’(? fti? One who professes friendship 

without entertaining it; a pretended friend : e.g. In our daily life we 
meet with many mouth friends, but we should be careful of them. 

Mouth glass OfR^? CltS A small mirror for inspecting the 

mouth or teeth . 

Mouth honour C3(^v 3(^|tq ^ 3n(l7t( Honour given in words, but not felt. 
Mouth one’s words ^ ^(7 ^1 7K1 Talk affectedly or pomp* 

ously ; declaim : e.g. He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone.— 
Churchill. ^ ^ _ 

(One’s) Mouth wus made ( C 7 ^ ) TfPnitc? ’ll wtcf One was 
trained o' reduced to obedience (like a horse trained to the bit). 
Mouth'Pieoe (i) Part of a musical instrument touching 

the lip. ( 2 ) Spokesman. 

Mouth waters— 9be Make the mouth water. 
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JExm ftgtiiufe tlm«— See Bun •gainit ttm«. 

Move heaven and esrOi ^ ^ vfift CRt 

^ Make use of one's utmost endeavours : t. g. But, nevertheless, he 
sns good*natured and was willing to movehtaven and earlhta do ■ 
friend a good turn, — Trollofe. 

Move fhe bowOls Viete Mfee Vlt ; Wtti Evacuate the intestines. 

Move to ( CVl^ VtC^ I Wi Exdte to rouse to •.e.g. k folly on 

so gigantic a scale would have moved every man to indignation.— D b 
Qdincby. ^ ^ ^ 

Moved at | CVt^ fVl orf^ ) Touched pathetically at ( a sight ) ; 

». g. She was moved at the sight of the shocking appearance of the 
famine-stricken people. 

Moved by ( Touched or excited by (as by ar 
entreaty) : e. g. He was moved by the entreaties of the poor lad. 

Moved to tears ^ So touched as to shed tears : «. g. Burke, 

moved even to tears, exclaimed. "It is not a chip of the old block, it is 
the old block itself.” — Macaulay. 

Moved with ( «tc«[ ) Touched pathetically with (some 

emotion) : e. g. When he saw the multitudes, he was moved vtUh 
compassion on them.— Biblb. 

Moving power vtvtftv *lfii5l»tei(w ( nvi ew, ) A 

natural agent, as water, steam, wind, electricity, &c., used to impart 
motion to machinery j mover ; motor. 

Moving spirit ^cvt^ Principal or energetic figure in an enterprise : 
e. g, Kamal Pasha is the moving spirit of the Turkish nationalist party 

Moving the adjournment of the House— [A parliamentary expres- 
sion]. This is the -only method which the rules of the house leave to a 
member for bringing up suddenly and without notice, any business 
which is not on the order paper, — B rewer. 

Ifoving the ptreviOUS question [A parliamentary expressioni — when il 
IS intended that a particular question should be shelved or burked, a 
member says he moves the "previous question whereupon the speakei 
moves that the question be not put.” 

Mrs. Oandour *|CltCV A female back«biter : e, g. TIk 

name of Mrs. Candour has become one of those formidable by-words 
which have had more power in putting folly and ill-nature out of coun- 
tenance than whole volumes of remonstrance. — T. Moore. 

Mrs. Orundy ICoiloquiaT] sifg vtufsiv ,- catcv fb vfbw 4 

The invisible censor of morals ; anxiety as to what others wit 
say. [Mrs. Grundy is a character in Thomas Mortan’s play entitlei 
'’Speed the Plough,” and a neighbour of Mrs. Ashfield, who is des 
cribed as frequently appealing "What will Mrs. Grundy say ?”J 
e. g. These awful rules of propriety, and that dreadful Mrs, Grundy ap 
pear on thescene.and of course spoil everything. — English Magazine. 

Mrs. Harris vc»tt»l-vftl^ Nitvvl Vg An imaginary person or thing. [Saral 
Gamp, in Dickens' Martin Chuezlewit, always referred to one Mrs 
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Harris, who had no teal existence in lile, for the corroboration of her 
statements] : e. g. Not Mrs, Harris in the immortal narrative was 
more quoted and more mythical. — ^L ord Lytton. 

Mn. Leo Hunter A social lion*hunter in the "Pick* 

wnck Papers/’ whose husband hunts all the newest celebrities to grace 
her breakfast parties. [ like what it usually is. 

Huoh about it cv ^ *(tC¥ Tlietl ^ Something* 

Muoh ado about nothing eifill 

[The phrase is derived from one of Shakespeare’s plays of 
that name]. 

Muoh at the same time.ettv 4'^ ’Pfcv Almost simultaneously : e, g. All 
of them arrived much at the same time. 

Huoh bruit, little fruit [ Proverb ] I 

Muoh coin, muoh oare eicqv ^ nt^ril One who has a great 

deal of money has also a good deal of care. 

Huoh ory, little wool [ Proverb ] i 

Muoh of a muohnees {Colloquial\ eitt 47^ Just about 

the same value or amount ; very nearly alike : e. g The mtller’s 
daughter could not believe that high gentry behaved badly to their wives 
but her mother instructed her — “O child, men’s men (men are men] ; 
gentle or simple, they’re much of a mu'.hness.‘—G. Eliot 

Muoh of an age attt 4VIK*( Nearly of the same age : e, g. His son 
and mine are mueiv of an age, 

Muoh talk little work [Proverb] ct wf*l7 , cn Ttcg CStR «l| 4^ I 

Muoh would have more and lost all [Proverb] ct «ttt or ^ Ftf, 

Muddy-headed Dull ; sluggish, 

Mud*honey— So Tennyson calls the dirty pleasures of men^tboubtowia 

Muf9.ed oats are bad mousers [ Proverb ] Wtog 4V^ Vt*ll 
*tt^ Wtt ^ I A similar proverb is “mufRed cats catch 

no mice.” 

Muffled drums V*ltl^ sw ct 5tV5tt vt*l5C5t*fip fN 

oml Tt ( *pwil 4t«*t VH ) Drums 
wrapped over with something to deaden the sound ( usually done as a 
sign of mourning ) : e. g. 

Art is long and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts though stout and brave. 

Still like muffled drums ate beating • 

Funeral marches to the grave —Longfellow, 

Hughouse OrtVtR An ale-house. 

Mugwump Preae Cf llsitqfw f Rpioicw 4C?, 

ifC*nit! W-ftRsettR Those newspapers which are not the organs of any 
special political party and are disliked by all party men. 

Mulready envelope— An envelope resembling a halbsheet of letter- 
paper, when folded. The space left for the address formed the centre 
of an ornamental design by Mulready, the artist. When the penny 
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pottage envelopes were first introduced^ jthese were the stamped 
envelopes of the day«-*BREWBR. 

ICiiltIplloation table WW A table giving the products of a set of 
numbers multiplied in some regular way. 

Moltom 1b pavYo [ Latin ] 

Much information condensed into a small compass. 

Mnmbo Jumbo ^ fro A bogy or 

grotesque idol venerated by certain African tribes $ hence, any object 
of blind and unreasoning worship. [ Mungo Park in his 'Travels^ in 
Africa’ says that Mumbo Jumbo is merely one disguised^to punish 
unruly wives ]. > 

Mum^a the word [ Colloquial ] ?Ffind ^ ▼fire sfl 

Keep silence • do not divulge this. 

MoBdane S}gg 2|▼^e The Egg from which the world was produced. 

MUBioipal (or Positive) law cvm VtCSfm A rule prescribed 

by the supreme power of a state, declaring some right, enforcing some 
duty, or prohibiting some net ; a statute. 

Mualment house or room fit^l ?f^ir or 

^ That room in a cathedral, castle, or other public 

building which is used for keeping the records^ charters, seals, deeds, 
and the like. 

Mural crown ( ^S\^ c^rt^rrfic^nr ^jfip evt^r Sng 

▼inrtgi vfiwi nstvi ▼firc's gtshi 

Among the ancient Romans, a golden crown, or circle of gold, in- 
dented so as to resemble a battlement, bestowed on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place, and there lodged a standard. 

Murder ia out [Colloquial] efVtn ▼gi W 

The crime, although committed in secret, has come to light ; the secret 
is no more unknown : c g. The murder s Out ; i'll pledge my existence 
that within six months* time we have them all back at Yatton.— 
Warren. 

Murder the king's English ^ vgt Talk bad English. 

Murder will out \ Colloquial Proverb] gt^tl gtfVW =11— 

Murder cannot remain undiscovered • a crime, 
however secretly done, mu'it come tohght sooner or later : t. g Murder, 
the proverb tells us. meill on: ; and although, of course, we do not know 
how many murders have remained undiscovered, appearances seem to 
lend support to the tlu■or^ . — N oxhin. 

Murmur agidnat. at ( evtg cvt^i fvgg gl vtgtgu ) ftipcgi, 

Oltg Vgl Grumble at e. g. (i) Students should not murmur 
against the arrangements of their teachers*. <2l Murmur not at your 
sickness, for thereby jcu will sin aguinst God’s providence.— Watts# 

Muaoular Christianity Christianity which braces a man to 

fight the battIdPf life bra\ely and manfully ; healthy or strong-minded 
Christianity. 
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Mttse on or upon ( cw\^ Pwnr ) ^ 

Think upon closely * study in silence : e. g. (i) I muse on the works 
Thy hand*— Bible. (2) He mused upon some dangerous plot*— Sidney - 

Masio (or MaBioal)^box A box^ or case containing apparatus 

moved by clockwork so as to play certain tunes automatically. 

Music glasses ^Itar Glass goblets or bowls so 

tuned and arranged that, when struck or rubbed, they produce musical 
notes. [ cing room or church. 

Music loft A gallery for musicians, as in a dan- 

Music of the spheres — The harmony supposed by the ancients to be 
produced by the accordant movements of the celestial orbs. 

Must needs Must necessarily; e. g. After the sun is up, that 

shadow, which diisketh the light of the moon, must needs be under the 
earth.— H oll and. 

Muster roll ^ A list of soldiers. 

Muster-master e One who keeps an 

account of the muster. 

Muster 8trong» or Muster in force Assemble in 

large numbers : e g (i) The people of Dacca mustered strong to see 
the Lieutenant Governor when His Honour visited the place (2) The 
citizens of Bombay mustered tn force to welcome the Viceroy.— 
McMordie. _ _ _ ^ ^ 

Muster troops into service vRlill ORhrcsBT 

Inspect and enter the troops on the muster-roll of the army. 

Muster troops out of ssrviod 

OTSsr CHt«( ^r?r 9 l f?r?ri inspect and enter the troops on 

a muster roll, according to which they receive their pay for the last 
time, and are dismissed. 

Muster up ^ ^ Gather up . obtain with some effort 

or difficulty : e, g. And mustering up all his small stock of literary 
attainment, he conceived the bold idea of writing a letter.— M rs. 
Beec'ues Stowe. 

Muster up courage ^ Summon resolution. [ This phrase 

IS used of a person who is inclined to hesitate or shrink from an under- 
taking or action and who has to school his mind so as to acquire the 
necessary degree of courage. — Barret ] : e. g. Keeping his curtains 
carefully closed with his hand and putting on his spectacles, he mus^ 
iered up courage and looked out. — Dickens. 

Mutatis mutandis [ Latin ] After the necessary 

changes have been made. 

Mute as a fish Quite silent. 

Mutton-eatlDg kitig— Charles II of England. The Earl of Rochester 
wrote this mock epitaph on his patron : — « 

“Here lies our mutton-eating king. 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.". 
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Mutual inauruuM *nrict Agreement among a number of persons 
to insure each otW against los s. 

Mutual Inaurauoa oompaay A company which does 

a busifiess of insurance on the mutual principle, the policy holders 
sharing losses and profits pro WsBaTaa. 

My blood boila at ( tftrs ) oitpn ^ Wract, rgtirll 

CJPlCVt^fl ftcsc; I feel highly indignant at : e. g. My blood loiUd 
ot the oppression made by a petty Talukdar upon my servant. 

My blood ran oold ( to ) irv irfinil 

My blood curdled (through fear or horror), t. e., I was greatly 
terrorised* [ Win ^ I 

My brain and your money \Prover}ji\ ortn ^ cstn ^ TTO 

My oake is dough cn ffatfiprtn ; 

^rMtn WH I have failed in what I undertook ; I am dis- 

appointed in what I expected : e. g Notwithstanding all these traverses, 
we are confident here that the match will take, otherwise tny cake is 
dough H OWELL. 

My oonaoieaoe ! !-r4^U*t 

Vfn A vulgar exclamation of astonishment, or an asseveration. 

My eye I [Vulgirl •n’f sfwrt \ »raT !— A 

mild asseveration : e. g. Down comes Mr. Yates, and there was the 

elephant standing across Maiden Lane — all traffics interrupted except 
what could pass under her belly ; and such a crowd— my eye / — Reade. 

My heart bleeds for him srv ^ I feel most 

keenly for him. 

My ladyship cat^ *ratu ^ sf1 ^ 

A form of expression used in speaking of one who has the rank of a 
lady. 

My lips are watering finrt w (tI artsfl) ^rfiicro ( 

mm offSRri orfroi 

c*l|cw t3i ), ^ cs[ttm My 

desires, wishes, or appetites are greatly excited (like the appetite of 
a hungry man at the sight of a good meal, or that of a man at the 
sight of a sour substance ). 

My memory played me false ^alTO ’rfw fwtWfSTOl 

^fiBrtOE, -sriM ^ ^ My 

memory was not'correct and so I was misled. [In this phrase’ memory 
is compared to a faithless friend or servant who betrays his master or 
his trust ] : e.g* So far as I could remember I took the road to be 
the one leading to the Howrah Bridge, but it led me far away from it* 
I then saw that my memory had played me false* 

VLj name is legiony for we are many TO7, 

We are numerous. [ This was the answer given by an unclean spirit 
to Christ, when he asked his name Hence, when we say of any objects 
that ihoir name is legion^ we mean that they are numerous ]• 
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Mf unole [S/aKj'l A pawnbroker "H you won’t 

lend me, I must starve.”— “Go to my uMff/s’r.”— W arrex. 

Mf^eer olosh 'Stlftf A Dutchman • a Dutch jack«tar ( Ciosh, a corrup> 
tion of 'Claus’, a contraction of Nicholas ). 

MFratidons ofthe law c*niW ^ift » i c< g f fsnt’I'n Bailiffs, 

sheriff’s officers, and other law menials. 

NLjatmj to ( Vtlftire ) *tCf ttf Anything* difficult of compre* 

hension to : t, g. You were a mystery to all of us and had nothing in 
common with any of us.— D icksns. 

Mfth history History made of, or mixed 

with, myths. 


N. 

Nab-maa A bailiff • one wh6 nabs another, t. e , seizes 

suddenly without warnings • a police constable : e, g. Old Dorton has 
sent the nabman after him at last.— Scott. 

Naboth’s yiaeyard ui^jj 5cn cyV-tcn Rr« 

^ (®Tt® SfCTI Any property which is coveted by a rich 

neighbour. [ The allusion is to Naboth, an Israelite ( m the Bible ), 
whq had a vineyard near the palace of King Ahab. The latter coveted 
the inheritance of his subject, and, to gain possession of it, his wife 
Jezebel caused Naboth to be stoned to death ]. 

Nagging pain— Slight but constant pain ( like a toothache ). 

Nail a horse- shoo 5*01 c^rtv?Br ^ttcn ^ 

Fasten up a horse shoe over the door as a protection against 
witches. [This was done in Britain so late as the middle of the 
nineteenth century ] : e. g. 

Straws laid across my path retard ; 

The horse'shoes vailed, each threshold’s guard.— G\y. 

NaU a lie cyt^i fji^rn JfJrPff Jinr «i%l ar¥H 

yfinn orSRt Detect and expose a lie so as to put a stop to its currency, 
r This expression probably owes its origin to the former practice of 
shopkeepers, who used to nail bad or counterfeit pieces of money to 
the counter ]. _ 

Nail one’a ooloura to the mast cyt^ *tc^ y| ylsHeW'.'. 

^▼1 ; cyt^l 3FCRt cet% ^ ?t?l Commit one’s self to some party 

or plan of action ; obstinately stick to one’s opinions or plans ; be 
obstinate in refusing to give way ; e g. I’ve nailed my colours to the 
mast, and that will show these gentry that an Englishman lives here.— 
Haggard. 

Nail to the oounter fiNil anrtCff -sfsf? ¥1^ <f8fl Expose publicly 
asfalM. [See Nail a lie]. 

Naked bed CT "Wtl •flfsi A bed the occupant of which is 

naked (no night linen being worn in ancient titqes). 
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NUted eye « W ^Pr ST The eye alone 

without the aid of glasses, &c. 

Naked Bword Unsheathed sword. 

Naked truth I{^ Bare, unm^ced truth. [The fable says that 

Truth and Falsehood went bathing • F^sehood came first out of the 
water and dressed himself in Truth's garments. Truth unwilling to 
take those of falsehood, went naked.— Brewer ]. 

Namby’Pamhy Weakly sentimental ; wishy-washy, said 

especially of authors. It was the nickname of Ambrose Philips 

( 1671-1749 ). 

Name after one— See Gall after one. 

Name of baptiam The Christian or personal name 

given at baptism 

Name the day .11^ ftji fsfPsI ’tRbiI orefl Imx a day. 

Fix the day of marriage. 

Name the name of Chriat ^5 ^fsnrl -Ststfl ^frl Make pro- 

fession of faith in Jesus Clinst. 

Napoo ( Soldier slang during the Great IF’ijr ) elCSni ^ 

Not the slightest good : e, g. Such and such a proposal is nspoo. 

Nappy ale Strong ale, ( containing a nap or frothy head )• 

Narrow-bed JRtPf, The grave. 

Narrow oiroumstances Straitened circumstances. 

Narrow Oloth ^ TOIRl Cloth, especially woollen, of 

less than 54 inches in width. 

Narrow escape wR? An escape 

effected at great risk ; an escape under cirumstances involving serious 
danger : e. g. You have had a narroiu escape, have been within a 
hair’s breadth of your grave. — Warren. 

Narrow home or house JfsrtPl, The grave : c*. g. 

Sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the uarro.w houss^ — Bryant. 

Narrow mind ^ Illiberal heart; 

ignoble mind : e. g. Then came those days, the days of servitude 
without loyalty, and sensuality without loO'e, the paradise of cold hearts 
and narrow Macaulay. 

Narrow search Close and accurate scrutiny : e, g* 

But 6rst with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave tinspied. — Milton. 

Narrow work ^rfsni fVCT ( In mining ), the making 

of passages, air shafts, and the like. [ the mouth. 

Nasal TOWel A vowel uttered both through the nose and 

NMion of gentlemen ^ 
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^ pflm t ftpw George IV called the Scotch 
*'a nation of gentlemen,'* when in 1822 he visited their countrye 

Nation of ahopkeepera «rt^ ( o i c* » fi iw ^ 

^^Mfluicw ^rPnrl WP5 ^tcf ) i 

National anthem ivt^tr A popular song or hymn which has be* 
come by general acceptance the recognised musical expression of the 
patriotic sentiment of a nation ; as, “God save the King ( or Queen )* 
&c ", is called the national anthem of England, 

National Aeeembly >pv 3 rt^ ^art^hl The first 

of the revolutionary assemblies in France, which sat i789*-9t, also 

called the “Constituent Assembly", superseded in 1791 by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

National debt Money borrowed by any State or Government 

on the security of the taxes which are pledged for payment of interest 
to the lenders. 

Native disposition ’1*^^ The inborn or instinctive nature of a 
man : e» g. It is useless quarrelling with a man's native disposition^- 

Native land Mother country : r. g. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who ne’er to himself hath said 

This is myown, my native /a S cott. 

Native language Vt^etVl Mother tongue. 

Native sense ^ Indigenous 

sense ; sense that is derived from birth (i e , not acquired) ; e g. He is 
never weak and literary, but acts with the solidity and the precision of 
natural agents. He has not lost his native seme and sympathy with 
things. — Emerson. 

Native to ( CVt^ fvgll ) ^ Allied by nature 

to ; kindred to. congenial to. {Obsolete) * e, g. 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth.— S hakespaarb. 

[The) Nativity ^ ^ fwcsm The birth or 

birthday nf Christ • Christmas-day. 

Natural ohildjsrt^^ A child not born in lawful wedlock • an illegi- 
timate or bastard child 

Natural day ^ The space oi 24 hours. 

Natural father The father oi a natural or illegitimate 

child. 

Natural history The description of whatever is 

created, or of the whole universe, including the heavens and the earth : 
often limited to a description of the earth and its productions, and 
sometimes applied to the animal kingdom only* 

Natural law ftfV That instinctive sense of justice and of 

right and wrong, which is native in mankind, as distinguished from 
specifically revealed divine law, and formulated human law* 
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Natnnlma^oiSEK'^anit^Vt^ cvtvf^ The art of working wonders 
by a superior knowIed|?e of the powers of nature. 

Na tnf i p tdie e o phy That branch of science which relates to the 

phenomena and laws of masses of matter and considers those effects 
only which are not attended by any change of nature, as motion, 8rc. * 

Natural religion Vi Religion as derived 

from nature, without the help of revelation : I call that natural 

filigion which men might know, and should be obliged to know, by the 
mere principles of reason, improved by consideration and experience, 
without help of revelation. — W iikins. 

Natural theology TI The theology that teaches 

the divine laws as they relate to moral character and conduct and 
treats of God and His attributes by the aid of reason without 
revelation. 

Natural to ( ^ ^ Characteristic of • 

marked by, or derived from, the nature of , e. g. Mr. Bonerjee spoke 
with the eloquence which is so natural to him. 

Nay- word Pass word : e. g. We have a nay word how to 

know each other. 1 come to her in white and cry 'Mum/ she cries 
'Budget,' and by that we know one another. — Shakespeare. 

NeplU8Ultra[Z:a/<ii]^RRR%,^catt Perfection • the most perfect 
state to which anything can be brought. 

Ne autor ultra orepldam [ LaHn ] ^ 

^ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last. 

Neap tides ^ The lowest tides of the lunar month which occur 

in the second and fourth quarters of the moon , as opposed to spring 
tides. 

Near at hand Very close ; not distant in time or place : e. g. 

Your examination is near at hand. 

Near cut cutal ^ Short cut , shortest way. 

Near esoape— Same as Narrow escape. 

Near side Wftortfti ^ ^ nK The side on the left 

while one is riding or driving as opposed to off side or right side. 

Near to ( cm f^pr ^ Nigh to • close to ; contiguous to : 

e, g. She was now at open war with both the two persons who were 
nearest to her in blood. — Macaulay. 

< A) Near touch rftn A close shave. 

Near upon Slt?l Nearly • about : e, g. In the combat which ensued, near 
upon two hundred men were killed. 

Neat rad clean l e. g. If you were to see her. you would 

wonder what poor body it was that was so surprisingly neat and clean, 
—Law. C l^y *** * bandbox. 

^leaTaa a bandbox *rtinihr Neat as clothes folded and 

Neat aa a pin Quite clean and tidy. 
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Naftt M wax « 7)^ [The wax-cells of bees are neat and 

in great good order]. 

Neat-handad PliilUa dW ^iiwat 

*|(|Etri¥l A servant'girl'waiting at table. 

Naat (or Net) weight e(fV ee^ The actual weight of merchandise 
or goods, after an allowance is made of tare and tret. 

Neata*-lbot-oil— An oil obtained by boiling the feet of neat cattle, and 
much used to render leather soft and pliable. 

Neoeesarlee of life ex e*tfinrtl»cn eme eiptatf? Things 

like food and clothing and those one cannot do without in order to 
preserve his life. 

Neoeeaary for or to (cet^f fep ^ etftte) *tPf eeirtxe ftete iiorte^ 
Requisite for ; essential to: *. (i) The major had become ntcessary 

to Jos during the voyage.-~THACKERAr. (2) It was necessary for me 
to be a little austere to prevent my generals from slapping upon the 
shoulder. — A bbott. “ 

Neoeaaity tor, of (ext*! ftrom) xmxxl a iCTl< r< ?lff'8 | Requisiteness for ; 
need of : e.g. ( 1 ) As he has himself permitted the story of his life to 
be published, there is no necessity for concealing his name. — Smiles. 
( 2 ) f have told Melville to press upon them the Kecessity of reconcilia- 
tion. — Froude. 

Naoessity has no law ( or knows no role or law ) “stiitr ^ : 

-siCTt<rc!f» *iCTF xrtpf »ff%i 55n jrx^*nr sw ? ( CTJfH fijiartcn 

*fxc!ft7< exff K fVg ^ at xtfH 

Persons in extreme want may be excused if hey do not 
respect those laws that stand in their way • g It would have been 
necessary to do so under any circum tances, and necessity has no law, 
as all the world knows. — Dickens. 

Neoeflaity is the mother of inventioa 

xfe f t tcg ft ^ftc? ; C?tsf ruxtn xtfl ftfri *llcx Man 

invents new means wh en there is a pressing need. 

Neok and orop [ Colloquial ] Completely ; entirely • wholly (the 

•crop’ being the ‘gorge* of a bird) : e g. (i) I shall tuen you out of 
the land neck and crop. (2) Finish him off, neck and crop ; he deserves 
it for sticking up to a man like you. — B lackmore. 

Neok and heels [ Colloquial ] The whole body. • 

Entirely ; wholly ; unceremoniously.^ ^ Phe'-e was a certain 
punishment formerly in vogue which consisted in bringing the chin and 
knees of the culprit forcibly together, and in this thrusting the 
victim into a cage. — Brewer. \*e.g.\ bundled him out neck and heels* 
— Brewer. 

Neok aad neok <ejRXtc^ cw xcaf cx ’Wex 

’TJlt’l : *lt1t*ttfit Very near in merit, side by side . ve-y dose : e, g, 
Dante is a superior poet to Milton and runs neck and neck with Homer, 
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— Ma£avi.ay. Exactly equal : e e. Newcomers were to bring 

in the system of nteh and neck trading. — G. Eliot. 

N«<dc of land Narrow strip of land. 

Nedk or naught, or Neok or nothing [ Noun • a racing phrase ] 

*M ; “ft ^ Risking everything to win by a neck or 

to be nowhere, t. « , not counted at all : e. j'.* It was n*ci or nothing with 
me whether I should go down to the gulf of utter neglect or not.— 

T. Campbell. [Adverb] At all risks ; desperately : e. g. 

Away went Gilpin neci or nought — .Cowpxr. 

.liTeok ▼ersa [ Ceiloquial ) itsil • '^t^CTCsnt art¥ *lti ▼file® 

♦Itftcn l ;# i ¥ t c »r ni*nit^W attlw The verse (usually 

the first verse of the fifty>first Psalm i in early times placed before a 
prisoner claiming "benefit of clergy", in order to test his ability to read, 
which, if he could do, he was burned in the hand and set free . e. g. 
Poor rogue i he was soon afterwards laid by the heels and swung ; for 
there is no neci verse m France to save a gentleman from the gallows. 

— Sala. ( ) cwtwt *icv g^ a T — ▼Wire 

A verse (a saying, the utterance of which decides 
one's fate ; a shibboleth : e. g. These words, **bread and cheese," were 
^heir neck verse or shibboleth to distinguish them ; all pronouncing 
**broad and cause", being presently put to death. — Fuller. 

ITeok weed [ Slangl «t«| Hemp, because the hangman’s rope is made of 
hemp. 

Need makes the old wife trot [ Proverb ] WTVtK 

5W, “HW ^ I” 

(The) Needful Ready money • cash. 

Needfal for (C¥P( pFfl ^ VWW ) *tC^ ^ Necessary 

(or ; requisite for : e. g. It is needful for him, at all rates, to know 
that outward profit, that success of any kind is not the goal he has to 
aim at.— 'C arlyle. 

Needs must when the devil drives [ Colloquial ] *irfw ^ Win 

efiii.'e When one is hard pressed by absolute neces* 
sity, one hat no option but to give in : e. g. What, you are in tantrums 
again. Come along, sir. Needs must "when the devil i/rtoer.— Rbade. 

Ne*eP’dO*well div, tmhe vfPRBfj One who never does, or fares 

well ; a good for nothing e.g, [ They were ] the idle and dissolutd 
ne'er-do-wells of their communities.— English Magazine. 

Negsttve pregnant [ Law ]— A denial which implies an affirmative, and 
is so interpreted. 

N^letrtfhl of ( VI Careless of J inattentive 
to ; e. g. Dr. Rajmoban is never neglectful of his duty. 

J^egligent of ( ) ^VCVtCVHIt V1 Careless of ; inatten- 

tive to: e,g. (i) Many of these may be set down as persons 
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s3rstematicany ^political prindples.—DB Qoiiroty. (3) Be 

thou lugligtnt 0/ fame.— S wift. 

Negottete ibr ( Hold intercourse with another 

Irespecting : e. g. They were negotiating for the recovery of some stolen 
paj^rs which would not bear the light— D ickens. 

Negotiate with < snftOT. *rfl Wti 

Treat with (another) regarding sale and purchase, or some such affair. 

Negro-head Tobacco. 

Neither extenuate nor set down aught in malice C7bnii«)CfH 

«rtf¥wf csil ^ ewttci celsj ortwi 

WtClM ^ ^ Neither palliate any offence if really 

done nor impute anything maliciously, i. e., state the bare truth without 
misrepresenting any way : e. g. He would speak without anger, but 
with truth, neither extenuating nor setting donon aught in maiice,— 
Thackeray. 

Neither llah nor flesh, or Neither flah nor foul, ( or Neither flsh, 
flesh, nor fowl ) [ Colloquial ] <I| JW— « ^ pFaffltl 

Cite Neither one thing nor another ; an odd sort of individual : e. g. 
She would be a betwixt-and-between kind of thing, as the cook said, 
with her nose in the air — neither fish nor foul— and very likely a spy 
and a plague. — M rs. Linton. 

Neither head nor tail [ CoUoquial'\ Neither begin- 

ning nor end ; neither this thing nor that ; nothing distinct or definite ; 
—used in speaking of what is indefinite or confused. [ See UShe nei- 
ther head nor tail ]. ^ 

Neither here nor there Ttcei ^ 5*® ’Wl Im- 

material ; of no consequence : e. g. Uii 'er the circumstances, one vote 
more or less is neither here nor there, — Macaulay. 

Neither on nor off Not steady • irresolute. 

Neither rhyme nor reason wtetrtTBRee re Fit neither for 

amusement nor instruction. ^1 ^ Neither sound nor 

sense i e. g 

Uut from that time unto this season, 

1 had neither rhyme nor reason . — Sfensbr. 

Neither to hold nor to bind [ Colloquial ] CT trfitl 1 WI 

^ftrsrl In a paroxysm of rage so that one cannot be restrained, or 
cannot restrain himself ; uncontrollably enraged : • g. "I tell you in 
trun,” said the young man, who was neither to hold nor to bind, 
simply because something had been said about his wife— tell you 
in turn that 1 mean to contest the seat _ all the same ; and what is 
more, by the Lord Harry I mean to win it."— W, Black. 

(The) Nemesis of nations— The fate which, sooner or later, has over- 
taken every great nation of the ancient and modern world, 

Nemine oontradioente [Latin} inifvsFCE Unanimously ; no one 
oppo«ng [Abbreviated into Nem. Oon.]« 
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Xauint dl— OBtiiPte [£«A’«] fini Without a dissentient voice 

(Abbreviated into Nom. usa.]. 

N«mo alae vltlia naaoltar in art^ ntOE ; Ev«y 

man has his faults ; every bean has its black. 

Neptone opposes Apollo ts^ entifvl "ntwl otti 

Moisture and dryness are always antagi^nistic. 

Neptune powder <e4ilv*i ’’Itw An explosive containing nitroelycerin,— 
used in bbsting. 

(A) Nero f^i^ *ni%PF Any bloody-minded man • relentless tyrant [like 

the depraved and infamous Roman Emperor Nero (54— 68 a. o.), who 
set file to Rome to see. it is said, “what Troy would have looked like 
when it was in flames,*’ and fiddled as he watched the conflagration]. 

Nero fiddling while Rome is burning n*tani c*i^ 

One enjoying the sufferings of another person. 

Nero of the North--Christian II of Denmark. 

Nervue probandi [Laiin] The sinews of the argument. 

NesBus’ shirt ^ A fatal present, a mis- 

fortune from which there is no escape. [ The allusion is to the Shirt 
which Nessus, the centaur, gave Dejanira, the wife of Hercules. 
Dejanira presented it to her husband under the delusion that he 
would love her exclusively. Hercules, on wearing the shirt felt such 
an agony that he put an end to his life by burning himself on the 
funeral pyre ]. [ from home. 

Neat OOCk One who has never been 

Neet egg '*w «P1C^ 

^ An egg left in the nest to prevent the hen from 
forsaking it, and to induce her to lay more eggs in the same place. 

[ Hence^Jigurntively and colloquially ] 

finf^ ^ Something laid up as the beginning of a 

fund or collection; c, g, (i) At present, however, as Margaret re- 
minded her cousin, there was not enough of them— though so far 
as they went they had a material value — to become nest eggs • they 
could not be considered as savings or capital to any appreciable 
extent.— J. Payn. 

(2) Books or money laid for show, 

Like nest eggs, to make clients lay. — H udibras. 

Nestor of Ehxrope— Leopold, King of Belgium. 

Nestor of the ohemioal revolution— 'Dr. Black. 

Net profits ^F| VtOf Clear gain after deduction of all 

outlay and expenses. 

Netting needle BfW utt A kind of slender shuttle used in netting^ 

Nettled at irritated at ; vexed at ; r. i** 

The princes were ntttltd at the scandal of this affront.— L’E strakgk* 

Nerer-do* well.— See Ne*er*do*weU. 
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Nevwflihiiitroublsdwmtera [Prvmri] dti( ^Ftov 

Kerer make a mountain of a molakill [ Proverb ] «t*r 

Never halloo till you are out of the wooil f^«i^ iK clcif 

^atl Vfrc ^ Don’t coniider yourself safe and be elated until you are 
completely out of danger \(f. "Theresa many a alip, ’twixt the 
cap andl the lip." ] 

Never mind 419 vfie 4t, CfCf ^ cic*t <rte Pay no heed or regard to : 
e. g. "Papa,” said a child to his father, "I have broken the toy.” 
"Never mind" replied the kind parent^ "I shall get you a better one. ’ 

Never eay die [Colloquial] 41 Never despair : e. g. Will you 

give him my compliments, sir— No. 24’s compliments — and tell him 
I bid him never say die T — RbaOK. 

Never eo ^ nfiwtci, opr Rtt VW tR 4t^ ; ftotre: As never 
before ; more than at any other time or any other circumstanpes ; 
especially ; particularly •— now usually expressed or replaced by 
^'ever so” : e.g. A fear of battery, though never so well grounded, is 
no duress. — Blackstonb. 

Never tell me Rtft fvfPl vft 41 I don’t believe : «. y. Basanta, are 
you cast down in spirits 7 Never tell me. 

Never the wiser 444e 4X14 Still in ignorance. 

Never trend on a sore toe [Proverb] 4ltl b44 4f5tl 4l 41 1 

Never venture all in one bottom 44V 4444 4V VtOT 4747^ 41 Never 
load a single enterprise with everything you possess, [e/. Do not *‘put 
all your eggs into one basket.” 'Bottom’ is a Shakespearian use mean* 
ing ‘ship’]. ^ 

(A) new bropm sweeps olean [Colloquial] 44f^4^ 4lfw vrtNwei 0747^- 

474 Wf 47 4 7 fic V C4ll 41 4^1^41 4ttV A person who is newly 

appointed to any office tries to bring about < evolutions in the name 
of reforms, in order to show his own abilitv : e, g. If nev) brooms 
do not s-wtep clean, at any rate, they sweep away.— Esolisb 
Magazine. « ^ 

(A) new departure 44 4firart41?^V ^584 4t4 444, WtK 44 ^tf«4 W 
*t4rf%4 < 444 44 A change of purpose or method ; a new course of 
procedure : «. g. The Government of India has appointed an Indian 
lawyer to the Executive Council This is indeed a new departure. 

New Und C4 *7^ Sffil «R44t4 R74l4 V4l 

4^4tC4 Land cleared and cultivated for the first time. 

New moon '44 1 4 ^74 *144^ 831 The moon in its first quarter, 

or when it first appears after being invisible. mF*ll'f4 ■*7^44 The 
day when the new moon is ffist seen. [ ^WCI. 

New Jerusalem— The Paradise of the Christians, in allusion to Rev. 

Now man— The regenerated man. [In the language of tiie Bible the uiw 
regenerate state is called the "old man’T], 

48 
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New style— The reformed or Gregorian Calendar adopted in England 
in September 1752. 

New Teetameat ^ ^ The latter one 

of the two general divisions of the canonical books of the scriptures. 
New woman ^ ^ OICl A name humorously 

applied to such modern women as Vebel against the conventional 
restrictions of their sex, and ape men in their freedom, education, pur* 
suits, amusements, clothing, manners, and sometimes morals. 

New world The land of the Western Hemisphere. 

[ So called because not known to the inhabitants of the Eastern Hemi« 
sphere, until very recently ]. 

NewoaatleT hospitality Empty hospitality. 

Newgate bird A prisoner (in Newgate). 

Newgate fiMhion wHnil Two by two. [ Prisoners used to be con- 
veyed to Newgate coupled together in two ]. 

Newgate ftinge — The hair worn under the chin, or between the chin 
and the neck (as occupying the portion of the rope when about to be 
hanged). 

Newgate kaookar— A lock of hair twisted into a curl worn by men of 
the type of costermongers, who were often inmates of Newgate. 

Newtonian philosophy — ^The astronomical system as at present re> 
ceived, together with that of universal gravitation. So called from Sir 
Isaac Newton who established the former and discovered the latter. 

Next beet < 9 tm( ^ The best after that. 

Next door to ( «rtt Pit Near to ; 

very nearly the same as : r. (i) It was next door to being down- 
right ungrateful to conduct himself thus.— Dicksks. (2) The egotist 
is next door to a fanatic — Smiles. 

Next firiend [ Lam ] Wtini^ One who represents a minor or infant, a 
married woman, or any person who cannot appear suijuHs, in a suit 
at law. 

Next one’s heart— See Lie next one’s heart. 

Next to { cwtaf f%lp| Tl ’eWW ) *tC? Ranking or coming imme- , 

diately after or on: e. g. (i) Next to a dear friend, books are my | 
most pleasing companions. (2) She charged him to talw care of his | 
health, to beware of nfists, never to go out at night, and above all, to ' 
wear flannel next to his skin. — Scott. 

Next to Impossible eitV *PIV^ ; ^ Almost impossible .* e.g. 

The violence of religious and political enmities rendered a happy 
settlement next to impossible, — Macaulay. 

Next to nothing [ Colloquial ] iirtt wf^ >IPrtV Almost nothing at 

all ; inconsiderably small : e, g. Since my father’s death my progress 
in studies has been next to nothing. 

Nibble at ( CWTH Bite at : e, g. Fishes nibble at 

the bait. — Wsbstir. (ift^ tfH Carp at; find fault with : «. g. Instead 
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of returnini; a full answer to my book, he manifestly ttiMes single 
passage. — T illotson. 

"Ntoe about ( iptrtl Over-scrupulous in, 

fastidious in: t. g. You should not be so Mtice oioa^tbese^ trifling 
matters. ^ ( crimination or diflicult to decide. 

NiOO qoeetioa ^ ^ ^ One requiring exact dis- 

Niok a horse or horse^s tail cit^ omni CfSH Make 

a cut at the root of a horse’s tail, in order to make him carry it higher. 

mok of Mm afremw Just the right moment. 

Niok the niok de Hit the exact moment. 

Niok-nsoie t(tq. An "eke name" written “a neke name.'’ 

An additional name, such as "John Bull” for an Englishman, a "Cock- 
ney" (or a Londoner, a "Paddy" for an Irishman. 

NioodemaaedLiatonoChiagqls^t^ttCTTC^tftT^'qtft ^ Have one’s 
prospects in life ruined by a silly name. •- 

Niggard of ( ^ Sordidly parsimonious of r 

e. g. Nor rude is he. 

Nor niggard of his cheer. — B yron. 

Night after night, or Night by night *11 It^ ; ^ Hf^b 
Nightly ; many nights : e. gv 

So help me God, as 1 have watched the night. 

Ay, night 3y ni^i in studying good for England. — S hakespbarb. 

Night-oap ntcicin itflC® C1 Itltl *111 ^ A cap worn at night 
in bed. ftPwtci t^lttlll *W1 «l*tlt'?ri Cl CfOll H A cap drawn 
over the face before hanging. [ Colloquial ] itClClH "IW 4'filltl HI 01 
<17 Cl>H 7<1 Itl A dram taken before going to bed supposed to pro- 
mote sleep. 

Night cart llfifTtCsl dTlWl 1171 ClPlltl A cart used to remove the 
contents of privies by night. t the-wisp. 

Night -lire Itf ^l 7ft Fire burning in the night. 7tC*nit Ignis fatuus j will- 
Night'fbimdered ia^C« *l<ni Lost at night. 

Night gear It^ltClI ill Quarter for the night : *. g. Knock the head 
out of a cask of Usqueback ; let that be their night gvor.— S cx>tt. 

Night hag A witch supposed to wander in the night. 

Night house It&TlCTl C»frft7t7I A public house, or inn, which is open 
at night. 

Night man ClH One \Vho empties privies by night. 

Night-manure HU Night soil. 

Night pleoe bn fCgl *1^ ll ft<l A painting representing some night scene, 
as a moon-light effect, or the like. 

Night rule llltll brt TtlH Such conduct as generally rules or prevails 
at night : *. g. What ni'gsi# rale now about this haunted grove ?— 
Shakespbarb. 
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Kiillt map Oltl A night thief [ Cant ]. 

Nigbt aoil ari(CfI filkt Human excrement, so caUed because in cities it is 
removed by night. 

Kight npell ^ ^ A charm against accidents at night 

Nlgbt walk ^ ftsil ; A walk in the evening or night. 

Night walker A somnambulist. 

A person who roves about in the night for evil purposes ; 
specifically, a prostitute who walks the streets. 

Night wal king Somnambulism. ^ 

♦IW Walking the streets at night with evil designs. 

Night watoh A period in the night, as distinguished by 

change of watch, A watch or guard to afford protection in 

the night. 

[The] Nightmare and (or with) her nine-fold e 

^tfarvtor arPire •rtf The 

female master ghost and her innumerable confreres, that is, horrible 
apparitions of various soits appearing at night before timid minds : i.g. 
Stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any 
other part of the country, and the nightmare with her whole nine-fold 
seems to make it the favourite scene of her gambols. — Irving. 

Nightmare of Europe— Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Nihilism An extreme form of socialism, the prelude to 

Bolshevism, aiming at anarchy and the complete overthrow of law, 
order and all existing institutions. 

Nil admirsri [ Latin ] fkjp®? pjfti® ^ apivil 

To be stolidly indifferent. Not to admire or wonder at anything : 
e. g. He belongs to the nil admirart School. 

Nil desperandom {Latin ] ^ Do not despair (of anything). 

Nimble as a oat on a hot bake-stone trv In a hurry to 

get away. 

Nimini pimini Affected simplicity. 

Nine days’ wonder Something that causes a great 

sensation for a few days and then passes into the limbo of things for- 
gotten : *. g. We pray that Swami Vivekananda*s achievements in 
the far West may not privC a nin$ days’ wondtr. 

Nine points of the law «ttti aifwi 

SlCltk^ All but the tenth point, or article, of the law ; the greater 
weight of authority : e. g. The best of Shakespeare’s dramas, King 
Lear, is the least fitted for representation ; and even for the idlest 
alteration, it ought, in candour, to be considered that possession is nine 
points of the /aw.— Dx Quincey. (Dr. Brewer says, “Success in a 
law-suit requires (i) a good deal of money ; (2) a good deal of patience ; 
(3) a good cause ; 4) a ^ood lawyer j (5) a good counsel ; (6) good 
witnesses ; (7) a good jury ; (8) a good judge ; and (9) good luck.” ^ 
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'Nine-tail braiaer [ Prison Slang ] A whip with nine lashes, 

used far punishing offenders s a cat-o'-nino-tails, — so called because 
it can be. said to ^^scratch*’ the back as a cat might. 

Nine tailors make man-;'*A tailor is so much more feeble than another 
man, that it would take nine of them to make a man of average stature 
and strength.**— B rewer. 

Nine-tentho "STtH ^ The majority ; almost all : e, g, Nine^Unths 

of the vicious passions that degrade society can be subdued by the 
exercise of self-control. 

Nine worthies ^ aR ^sWjtS Hector, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Csesar, Joshua, David, Judas Maccabscus, Arthur. Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 

[The] Niobe of nations-^Rome, so called by Byron in his Childe Harold^ 
Nip a bung [ Slang^ Clip a hole in the 

pocket and remove its contents stealthily • pick a pocket : e, g. 
Meanwhile the cutpurse in the throng 
Hath a (air means to nip a hung, — Popular Ballad. 

Nip ( or Oheok ) in the bud ^ ; 

Cut off at the very commencement of growth destroy 
prematurely : r, g, (i^ These threatened the complete overthrow of 
the project in which he bore so conspicuous <t part, and seemed to nip 
his prospects in the — Dickers. (2) Guessing his intentions, she 
had resolved to check them in the bud — Dickens. 

Nip off ( fVgF ) WSJl Cut off the end of : e. g. 

The small shoots must be nipped off, — Mortimer. 

Nip-oheeae or Nip-farthing A close-fisted man, a 

great miser, who nips or pinches closely his cheese and farthings. 

No ball ( ) C^ C?8tl1 A ball unfairly bowled. 

No body •W Not one : e, g, I have no body to look after me. 

A person of no influence : e g. He is no body in the 

college. 

No ohioken [ Colloquial ] Wt^l One no longer young : e g. But 
John was no chicken, nor very likely to fail in love with the first pretty 
face he met. — Haggard. 

No doubt Without any doubt : undoubtedly : e, g. The practice 

of conferring on men of letters honorary or pecuniary rewards, is 
agreeable no doubt to those who receive tnem.- Buckle. 

No ear [ In music ] No capacity for appreciating 

music. 

No end Endless or unlimited quantity ; a very 

large amount or number : e g. As always happens with the frontier 
ferment there is no end to the bazar rumours and these take every 
conceivable and inconceivable form.— Anglo Indian Newspaper* 

[ Colloquial ] 5 Very mucji ; a great deal : e.g. The 

fellow thinks no end of himself. 
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Kb and of a ftllow [Colloquial] iwtl OltV A nice or grand person. 

No llirtlier bH An elliptical expresaon for Go no farther, Say no morr^ 
&c. : e, g. It will be dangerous to.go on. No farther /— Shakxspbabb. 

No fire without nuoke wfMw ^ CUWlu No good without its mix* 
ture of evil. 

No Ibxce Cbt^ UltUtI ^1 No matter of urgency or consequence ; no account. 

No go [ Slatig 3 UIU UPVt Attjfthing that is not possible : e. g. 

Of course, under the circumstances, iogo for the fifteen thousand.— 

EacLisH Magazine. ^ ^ A failure ; a fiasco ; 

what is of no use : e f. “What's a caveat ?” inquired Sam.— ‘"A 
legal instrument, which is as much as to say it’s to go. — DiCkins. 

No great ahakee [Colloquiot] Of no great importance or 

value : e, g. Oat meal is to great shakes at best. It ain't even so good 
tor horse as real yellow Indian corn.— Haliburton. 

No help for ( cel^ ^ No remedy for ; 

e. g. If I would ruin myself, there was xo help for me.— D kfob. 

No laugblsg roatter No joke ; a 

serious affair : e. g. To ore who had so narrowly and so lately 
escaped it was r,o laughirg matter to hear of new affidavits in prepa* 
ration.— Da Quincey. 

No longer *19 Wt9 9I No more from this or that time : e. g. 

No longer at court only was the drama found but in the village. — 
Tains. ^ ^ 

No man la hero to hia own valet 9^ cvwt 9tfl[C9, 9C9 99 f99Ttlf% 

etvH Wteg A similar expression is "A prophet is not without honour 
save in his own house.” 

No matter 9t9 9I, Of no consequence 

or significance : e. g. If a man had abilities he was sure to rise, no 
matter what his birth or former avocations might have been. — Buckle. 

No mistake Surely, without fail [ Colloquial]: e. g. 

It will happen at the appointed time, and *0 mistake. — Webster. 

No more etti etfipy No additional ; no other besides ; nothing in addi* 
tion : e. g. (1) He wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. 
— Webstbr, (2) Just gave what life required, but gave no more, — 

Gold.smith. Wtr 91^ No lonsrer in existence : e. g*.. Plain living and 
high thinking are no more. — Wordsworth. 99 Not again : e. g. 

I shall do so no more. 

No more poles 991 9>9 Give o^ er work, [ The cry in hop-gardens 
when the pickers ate to cease working ]: e. g. When the sun set, .the 
cry of ‘No more poles' resounded, and the work of the day was done.— 
English Magazine. 

No odds [ Colloquial ] '89^9 ftw 99, «l9tC5 ^f911 9t9 9l It 

makes no difference ; it is immaterial. 

No one has seen to-morrow [ Proverb ] wl’«l orf^ *119 9l I 

No one knows where the shoe plnohes like the wearer [Proierb\ 
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♦rtCT, «rof CTiR *itci ^ ^ itw, irtc^ ftf *ici f 
No roM without thorn Every 

good thing has some drawback. 

No smoke without Are A fvfti WTU^ C¥l>» IkRr wtcf j wttl 

Wrtr “*W^Wt There must be some basis foe the slan- 

der. [The reverse expression is No lire Without smoke^ which see]. 

No eooner said than done ( ^ W*ttffS The action 
fdlowed immediately on the expression. 

No sooner— than ( or but ) C( oi^ Imme- 

diately as ; the very moment that ; e. g, (x) The orders were no soon- 
er sent than they were repented of.— F rouob. ( 2 ) The nfuests were 
no sooner seated but they entered into a warm delate.— A rbtjthnot. 

No sweat, no sweet [ Proverb ] ♦iftaw ^ ^ fi|W t1 ,* 

ftoi Sill’ 

No way, or No ways cetst S^ No wise : e. g. ( 1 ) He is no ways 

a match for his anta};oniBt. — W bbster. ( 2 ) 'Tis no way the interest 
even of the priesthood. — Pope. 

No Witch (CoaoysfoZJ ^tg ft itItsT « »tti SW. ^ Possess- 

ing no uncommon powers . not extraordinarily expert or sharp : e, g. 
The editor is clearly no witch at a riddle.— C arltlx. 

No wonder sitwc^ si^ A matter not to be wondered at e.g. No 
wonder such an accomplished daughter came from such a mother.— 
Thackeray. ^ 

No wool is so white that a dyer cannot blacken it <4^ Cft^ ’lllw ^ 

^ srt^ ftrtCtft'H'l CTtt ’^t^l ^fiica sti *ltCi| There is no man or 

object that is above criticism. 

Nob of the first water ^ rci? A nobleman of the highest 

order : e. g. One comfort, both are beginning to take an invest in 
us ; 1 see nobs of the first water looking with a fatherly eye into our 
affairs. — R eads. 

Noble (or Perfect) metals CtlVlT. ftti^ <4t Gold, silver and 

platinum so called because they keep their lustre when exposed to 
the air. 

(The) Noble scienoe Fendng or boxing ( usually called ’’The 

Noble Art of Self-Defence” ). __ 

Noblesse oblige [ French ] ntt*ni flm t wrtf ^ ^ 

51^ Noble biith or rank imposes the obligation of high-minded 
principles and noble actions. [ noblemen. 

Nobs and onoba tp gcelcefl t <4^ ’’ec^ Noblemen and pseudo- 

Nod assent ^ «rvH WH Signify acquiescence by a n^ ^ 

the head : e. g. The Head Master nodded assent, when I asked him if 
he was willing to admit my son into his school. 

(A) Nod is as good as a wink to ablind hdtse Wf T'A 
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▼ft® ^ inite ^ It is immaterial whether the sign or hint 

that is made to a person who cannot or will not see, is a little more 
significant or less so. 

(A) Nodding aoquaintaiioe An 

acquaintance slightly known and with whom only a nod is exchanged 
as a mark of recognition : e g. The doctor, only a nodding acq%ain» 
tance of mine, showed me over the Plague Hospital at Shambaear. 

Nolens volens [Latin] ^ Willingly or unwill- 

ingly. 

Nolle prosequi [Latin] ^ Tirttq A petition from a 

complainant withdrawing from the prosecution of a case. 

Nom de guerre [French] ^ An assumed name. 

Norn de plume [Ff^onch] ^ A pen-name : 

name assumed by an author or writer of magazine articles : e. g, *'Tek 
Chand Thakur" was the nom de plume of Babu Peary Chand Mittra, 

Non assumpsit ( Latin, he has not undertaken ) — The plea denying 
promise or undertaking by a defendant in a suit. 

Non compos mentis [Latin] Of an unsound mind ; — 

said of a lunatic, idiot, drunkard, or one who has lost memory and 
understanding by accident or disease. 

Non Est [ Latin ] n^ 81 l 1 ^ Non to be found. The full 

expression is “iVbw est inventus^ ^ 

Non pros {Latin, not to prosecute) Staying a suit by 

the plaintiff* ( The judgment of '*Non pros.” for costs is one ). 

Non sequitur [Latin] A conclusion 

wnich does not follow from the premises stated. 

Noncommissioned ofdoer [ MiL ] ^ 

^ CHt^t A subordinate officer not 

appointed by a commission from the chief executive or supreme 
authority of the State, but by the Secretary of war or by the 
commanding officer. 

Non-content— One who gives a negative vote in the House of Lords. 

Non-desoript [Latin^ not describedi 'Undescribed • novel ; 

something abnormal or hardly classifiable. 

None of srtoll ^ Not at all j not. fVpTtai Nothing of : e, g* They knew 
that I *wa8 none (i/* the register that entered their admissions in the 
uriiversities. — Fuller. 

None of your blarney ^It 1 do not want your 

soft wheedling speeches ; your sugar words won’t do. [^Carmack 
Macarthy held the castle of Blarney in 1602, and concluded an armis- 
tice with Carew. the lord president, on condition of surrendering the 
fort to the English garrison. Day after day his lordship looked for the 
fulfilment of the terms, but received nothing but protocols and soft 
speeches, till he became the laughing stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, 
and the dupe of the lord of Blarney.— Brewer ]• 

None eubh epitftn W Something extraordinary. 
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Hone the ee|e ^ ^ sicf Not 

in a less degree ( in spite of any drawback or disadvantage ) : *. g. 
Ram is very poor, but he is none the less happy on that account. 

Nonsenee veraee C¥t^ lift® ^ aft® 

Lines made by taking any words which occur, but especially certain 
words which it is desired t > recollect, and arranging them without 
reference to anything but the measure, so that the rhythm of the 
lines may aid in recalling the remembranoe of the words.— Webster. 

Noon of night Midnight. 

Norfhlk-Howards ftic*ft ®1 Bugs. A man named Bug, in 1862, changed 
his name into Norfolk Howard. 

Nonnal school A'school whose methods of instruction are 

to serve as a model for imitation, ftt®® An institu- 

tion for the education of teachers. 

North star §®l| sftv® The pole-star. 

Northern Bear Offt Russia. 

Northern lights— The Aurora Borealis. 

(The) Northern Wagoner— The genius presiding over the Great Bear 
or Charles’s Wain : e.g. 

By this the northern wagoner has set 

His sevenfold team behind the steadfast star (The pole-star). 

— Spenser. 

Normandy pippins CtW sftcftft V® Sundried apples for winter use. • 
Nose of wax CT ^ftpc® JRCW cvtJf ®trtj gftt . ^^nrftiCTiii csl® 

^ ^ A person over-compliant and accommodating; one who 
has no will of his own : e. g. A nose of wtx, to be turned every way. — 
Massinger. 

Nose out Track, or trace out : e. g. Friend at court pro- 

perly means a friend in a court of law who watches the trial, and tells 
the judge if he can nose out an error.— Brewer. 

(.\) Nose-bag ^ om cetsfsftfttci ^ 

A visitor to a house of refreshment who brings His own victuals and 
calls only for a glass of water or lemonade. ( The reference is to the 
carrying the feed of a horse in a nose-bag to save expenses ). 

Not a bit of it [ Colloquial ] fJFSC®t sw, C®tH ^ Not in the least , 
by no means : e, g. t'We ought all to be here.”— ‘Wo# a bit of »#." — 
Dickens. 

Not a breath of air f®prtai ^f®tn ’IftH Not 

even the slightest breeze. 

Not a few SHV, sfof® A considerable number ; a great many : e. g. Not . 
e few buildings were pulled down by the terrible earthquake. 

Not a hair of one*s head ahall be touched ®tftts ft<iT 

ftFprtai ftt No one shall sui.. n even 

the slightest injury : e, g. He solemnly assured them that not a hair 
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ihetr heads should ie touched wtti that they should soon be set at 
liberty.— ^M agaulay. 

Not a hang [CoUoqutal\ UM Not a bit $ not irk the least 

Not a hundNd milea off or from (a place) . 01^ 

An indirect phrase for 'not tar oS\ 'here', 'in this very place/ 
Very near to* f.g-. Scene— Chemist's shop, not a hundred mnes from 
Dumfries. Enter a small girl with a b||ttle of cod*liver oil purchased 
on the previous day.— English Magazinb. 

Not a jot the leas ^ ^ Not with the least bit of diminution : 

e. g» I loved you dearly when you were a child, and love you not a jot 
the less for having ceased to be so.— B urke. 

Not a little ^ ^ Very much : e. g. She enjoyed herself 

9 iot a little in an occupation which gave full scope to her taste and 
ingenuity. — Thackeray. 

Not a patch on IColhquial] ( ) PrstV Not fit to hold a 

candle to; not to be compared with % very much inferior to : e» g. He 
IS not a patch on you for looks — Reade. [ the pocket* 

Not a shot in the looker {Nautical] ^ Not a penny in 

Not at all Not in the least. 

Not at home — *'A lady who for any reason does not wish to receive 
callers, tells her servants to inform visitors that she is not at home. 
This phrase is also used when the person called upon has really gone 
out ’’ — Barret. 

Not bom yesterday [Colloquial] YFfs C^\W\ ( T| ) SIY, 

JpFYtY YY No chicken ; not to be very easily outwitted : 
e, g She was considerably of a long-headed woman, was mother ; she 
could see as far ahead as most folks. She wasn’t born yesterde^, I 
guess. — Haliburton. 

Not care a rap pYgYlW dl'ft? Yl ^ Care nothing. 

Not care a jBg (or pin) for ^ YHH Not mind at all or in the 

least : f. g. He would show all the world he did not care a pin for 

her. — S pectator. 

Not oare a straw or two straws ^1T Yl ^ ^ Not mind at all 
or in the least ; be quite indifferent : ^ g. I don^t think she would 
have cared two straws about the woman. — E nglish Magazine, 

Not lit to hold a oandle to {Colloquiatl ( 

sw, ) ft*? ^ ftfl Not fit eve* to be ( some 

one's ) inferior • very much inferior to i e. g. I say she's the best, the 
kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest girl in England, and that, bankrupt 
or no, my sisters are not fit to hold the candle to her,— Th\CKBSAY. 

Notfbr the world, or Not for worlds Under 

no circumstances ; on no account : «• g. Not for the world would 
I have made this known.— Dc Quincey. 

Not half Jrtutw To a very small extent. 

[Slang] wtoft SW, f yp u aff Not at all. 
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Not have a log to staad vpon f«i1 Be deprived of a footing t 

e. g. The newspapers are talking about peace. In that case the coun* 
try would not hoot a leg to stand upon.—G, Eliot. 

Not la It [ Collofuial 1 Ofrt f^PlCI Having no part in some confix 

dence or advantage ; having nothing to do with it. 

Not la the least ^nf^tare ^ Not at all : a. g A trict friend* 

ship subsisted^ between these ladies, which the disagreement between 
their fathers did nut in the least interrupt. — Lamb. 

Not kaow a B lirom a hattledoor [Cottoquial\ atsfK ^ » 

Be thoroughly illiterate or ignorant. 

Not kaow a hawk fh>m a haadsaw ^ ite^ getlf Be so ignorant 

as unable to distinguish a hawk from a handsaw (The word handsam 
as used here is a corruption of heronshaw, or heran),\ 

Not know one fhnn Adam [CoUoquial] wttrtCTa ^ ^ td 

ORl Be quite unacc^uainted with one : e. g. To my knowledge 

I have never seen hiS face. I shouldnV knew him from Udam if he 
stood before me now.^B. L. Farjson. 

Not know What to make of (ret? f^) aft 

^ Not know in what light or sense to take (a thing) ; not 

clearly understand : e. g The author does not know what to make of 
the episode of Oliva and her husb^..^ —Black. 

Not lead the life of a dog \ColloquiaV\ ^ 

Lead a life so wretched that even a dog would not be content with it. 
[See Lead the life of a dog]. 

Not on speaking terms 4ft¥7tdt«r ^ Having ceased to 

speak to each other (on account of some quarrel) t having so much 
forgotten each other as not ever, to exchange salutes in the street, or 
say, “How d’ye do 

Not only— but, or but also dc^-’atfs fwg ^ stftrvi I e. g» 

Not only out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, hut out of the 
mouths of fools and cheats, we may often get our truest lessons.— 
Holmes. [ at all. 

Not sleep one wink <sw<itte (5tc^ «(t^ ilt c^l, >4^ dl <3^ Not sleep 

Not so muoh as <i|rR fV sn Not even :e.g I threw myself at her 
feet and begged her pardon, but she would no/ so mueh as look at my 
face. 

Not that tft ^ ^ Wd a1 cs That is not the case ; it is not 

to be understood that : e, g. Not that I lov.td Cssar less, but that I 
loved Rome more. — Shakespearb. 

Not the less— Same as None the less.. 

Not think the worse of ( ) >nci «ltlH vN c«lt^<l ^ ^ ivsnt 

1(1 WH Not jee) less "regard for t not think slightingly of : e.g. You 
have yet friend, warm friends, who will not think the worse of you tor 
being less splendidly lodged.'-*lRVtira, 

Not to be sneesed at [Colloquial^ *119 St ttlt 
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Not to be despised or condemned ; not to be treated liffhtly : i. g. He 
had to do with old women who were not to he sneered at, ^nd middle- 
aged men who could use both club and cutlass. — P rofessor Wilson. 

Not to mention ( ^ fw, v[\ 

Not to speak of : it is superfluous to mention : e. The British 
soldier— with his clothing and accoutrements, his pouches, haversack, 
biscuits, and ammunition, to mention Brown Bess [ musket ], his 
mainstay and dependence — nothing* punishes him so much as wet. — 
Melville. 

Not to say Ot ^ Though not said ; even : e. g. He 

grew convivial, not to say uproarious.— D ickens. 

Not to speak of ( CVPf fVp i\ VWne ) Even when left 

out of consideration : e g My father, mother, and brothers are all 
ill, not to speak of my wife, who is always conBned to bed. 

Not turn a hair ^ ^ Be quite undisturbed or 

unaffected.. 

Not worth a fig, a hair, a pin, a rap, a rush, a straw 

Worthless • of no value or importance : e, g. No doubt 
the King of Burmah has been relying upon his French supporters, and 
if he proceeds much further in his tyrannical courses, he will find that 
his calculation is not worth a rush — English Newspaper. 

Not worth a groat Of no value : e. g. This table is 

not worth a siroat. 

Not worth powder and Bhot cn PWCi c*rt^ *0, 

Not equal in value to the cost of the 
powder and shot required to kill the ^ame ; hence, of very little value 
or consequence : e. g. ‘‘Cannot this infamous scoundrel be brought to 
justice I inquired. “If he were, he may prove perhaps not viorth 
powder and shot.” — Warren. [ cf. The game is not worth the 
candle ]. [ wiiges. 

Not worth your salt ^ Not worth your 

Nota bene [ Latin.] Mark well. [ JUPSC*! N. B. fhPt® IN ] I 

Note a bill or draft ^ ^ cratl Record on 

the back of a bill or draft a refusal of acceptance, as the ground of a 
protest. 

Note down C*[^ Make memorandum. 

Noted for ( CVN ) wa Reputed for ; celebrated for : e. g. And 

the true bards have been noted for their firm and cheerful temper.— 
R. W. Emerson 

Nothing but ^ (ft^ B^tlT f%E «ra ; No more than ; only. 

Nothing is impossible to the willing mind [ Proverb ] SN«1 

'Itf^FC*! C^«( sfl I [ close to the wind. 

Nothing off [ Nautical \ — An order to the steersman to keep the vessel 

Nothing short of Nothing less than; 

nothing which is in any way inferior to : e. g. We are satisfied that 
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nothing skoti ^the Repeal oKhe Act of Union will content the Irish 
people.— Morning Post. 

(Be) Nothing the worse fbr it 4^ Cf^ ittiH ^ f«l| Be in 

no respect contaminated on account of t^ : e. g. If you were only half 
as pure as Christ, you might go about with harlots and be nothing tho 
worst for tV— B lackib. 

Nothing to the purpose CSPt StCSf^ *nt Of no use at all : quite im> 
material : e g. His being of kin to Edward was nothing to the purpose, 

, — Frbbman. 

Nothing yenture nothing gain [ Proverb ] ritfpit aits i 

NotCMTious for ( CSt^ spfftw ^ ) SfS »lt«ltfClI nftfss Generally 

known for (usually in an unfavourable sense) : e. g. He is a man 
notorious for lewdness. — Webster. 

Notwithstanding that SVIC^ • Notwithstanding ; although : e.g. 
These days were ages to him, notwithstanding that he was basking 
in the smiles of the pretty Mary, — Irting. 

Nourish a yiper in one's bosom riH c«tt^ CherTsh or aid an 

ungrateful person who afterwards injures his benefactor : e.g*. I have 
nursed five children ; and the one 1 loved the best of all, and tended 
through croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, and 
brought up regardless of expense — says I am a murderess. Ah, Mrs. 
Osborne ! may you never nourish a viper in your bosom, that's my 
prayer. — Thackeray. 

Noyioe in (cylaipRCl ^ ’SttSf) OTtV One who is new in (any business); 
a beginner in ’.e.g, I am young ; a novice in the trade. — Drydkn. 

Now nnd agsin >ncv Occasionally ; now and then : 

e. g. He had told her that tigers were usually quite as willing to keep 
out of our way as we out of 4hc >s, and that it is only now and again 
that an old tiger, unable any longer to hunt animals, becomes a man- 
eater.— A, R. Hope. 

Now and now tl^: ; ylTTH Again and again • repeatedly ; often. 

Now and then ycv WIT ; >niCT »rWI .• ▼•R At one time and' 

another j at intervals ; occasionally : e. g. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me 7 — Cowper. 

Now— now <4y IRCI— RV smai Alternately ; at one time— at another 
time : 0 , g. Hiding now in the rocks, and now amongst the bushes, he 
gradually approached the place where he had heard his master say 
that a ship would be awaiting him.— Thb P. Readers. 

Now <» neyer ^t*l Wl ^ ^ Rtl sfl The present oppor> 

tunity should be availed of, as if it be let go now another will never 
present itself again : e. g. The situation was extremely critical and now 
or nooor was the moment to make that declaration.— Thackeray. 

Now thKt tVfJ ’VhR ffiSttntOI R Seeing that the case stands 

thus : 0 , g. Nem that he was at the head of the most formidable 
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tribunal in the realm, there were few indeed, who did not tremble before 
him.— M acaulay. 

NoW'A'days VtOl In the present time. (A corruption of **In 

our days”) : t g. 

What men of spirit, now-a^days, 

Come to give sober judgment of new plays 7 — Gareicc. 

Nadis verbis {Lttinl ; oitari In plain words. 

Noll sad void S Of nd efficacy or force : e, g. The doou* 

ment began by stating that the testator’s former will was nvll and 
eoi’rf.— H aggard. 

Nullioe Alias [Latin\ SftllSf A son of nobody ; an illegitimate son. 

Number one [Cof/o^utt/] One’s self g*. Regard for 

number one is the prevailing maxim. — Smiles. 

Namber oiie»s days ertUFfn imi «fNpni flfcy : 

7 il 1 Have regard to the shortness of one’s life ; 
e, g. Teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom*— BiblBs 

ITumber up ^ Add together. 

JSTano stans The everlasting Now : e.g. It exists in the 

nunc stans of the schoolmen— the eternal Now that represented the 
consciousness of the Supreme Being in mediseval thought. — 
Nine rEENTH Century. [ word of mouth. 

Nonoupative will A will or testament made by 

Nunky pays [ )«g ] fn j “aitirt fetyl ciftit W— 

It ib the Government that meets all the costs. [ The word 
*'Nunky” in tnis phrase stands for ''Uncle Sam,” which is a colloquial 
nickname of the United States Government* See Uaola Sam "I ' o. g. 
Walk through a manufactory, and you see that the stern alternatives, 
carefulness or ruin, dictate the saving of every penny • visit one of 
the national dock-yards, Ind the comments you make on any glaring 
wastefulness are carelessly met by the slang phrase, ** Nunky pays*' — 
Herbert Spencer. 

Nuremberg eggs Watches (as, egg-shaped watches- were in- 

vented at Nuremberg, 1500). 

Niinie one*» wrath ort^rtfit ^W1 j 

Keep one’s anger alive , think of schemes of vengeance. 

Nursery tale flrai ^ ; C^CSf A fictitious or extravagant 

story such as amuses children. 

(A) nut to oraok [ Colloquial ] JPIVI A very difficult problem 

to solve : e. g. He unflinchingly faced a third question, that namely, 
of the true wishes of the testator, whose will had been made known 
some hours before ; and really this was rather a hard nut to crack 
Good Words. 

'Nuts to one et^tte A great pleasure, a fine treat 

(for one). 
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O^— An Irish patronymic. 

O*— ‘In Scotch, means **of'* ; as Tam*o'>Shsnter. 

O. H. M. S.-‘--On His [ or Her ] Majesty's Service. 

O. P> siots— Old price riots. When the new Covent Garden theatre was 
opened in 1809. the manaj^er raised the prices of admission. The mob 
braame infuriated and night after night for three months they crowded 
the pit and shouted " 0 «P.” (Old Prices*, and did much damage to the 
theatre. The manager was ultimately obliged to yield to their demand. 

O dear I (or Odearme) 1 : fe ^ ! ftl ^ I 

Exclamations prompted by surprise, grief, pain, &c. 

O for ! ’if? *t%»i «t9i ’rtar Would that 

I had ; may these be granted ; — elliptically expressing desire or prayer : 
e. g. O for a muse of fire.— SHAKSSPaARB. 

O temporea 1 0 mores ! \Latin\ fti 1 or aPre or 1 

O the times I O the manners ] [ The expression is used in comparing 
the old times with the new and lamenting for the former ]. 

OiJcis not felled with one blow 

(The) Oaka ft»ltcarr «da 5 ( «rPpS Sipr One of the three great 

annual En<^lish horse-races (the other two being Derby and St. Leger). 

.OaflL of abjoratioxi atapH ntpar^ofir ataitftalm ai aa'^tir w An 
oath asserting the right of the present royal family to the crown of 
England, and expressly abjuring allegiance to the descendants of the 
Pretender. 

Ob. and sol. e Short for objection and solution, on the 

margin of old books of contr'^ -ersial divinity : e g. Bale, Erasmus, 8rc., 
explode as a vast oqean of obs and sols' school divinity ; a labyrinth of 
intricate questions.— Burton. 

Ob-and*BOlor IpPlNf : aoaatff ^ disputant ; a polemic. 

Obdurate against (^ctPIIt sPfl) ^cfrnuc'l Hardened in 

feelings against (moral inSuences) : e. g. The custom of evil makes 
the heart obdurate against whatsoever instructions to the contrary.— 
Hookbr. ^ 

Obedience to ( Pfp ^ Subjection to ; sub- 

missiveness to ; e. g. The Bible enjoins obedience to the powers that 
be.— M acaulay. 

Obedient to ( ^ Willing to obey t submis- 

sive to : e.g. I submit myself unto this holy church of Christ, to be 
ever buxom and obedient to the ordinance of it.— Poxb. 

Obey the letter rather than the spirit of a law s(t^ dffS 

▼finn CTF d ^l d t ^ ^ dnn Act according to the exact litwal 

meaning of the language in which the la# is expressed without taking 
into consideration its real signification. 
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Obiter dlotmn [Zab'w] cetf «rvH An incidenut 

remark or an opinion expressed by a j^dge, but not judicially. 

Object egaiaat or to (.cwPmn cifMentftt ceW ’ll ’»Wt9) 

ftipce ’eH Present or offer in opposition against or 

to, as a criminal charge, or as a reason adverse to (something supposed 
to be erroneous) : e. g. (i) The book giveth liberty to object any crime 
against such as are to be ordered^r-WHiToiFT. (2) There was this 
single fault, that Erasmus,, though* an enemy, could oljeet'to him.—- 
ATTXRBUaY. 

Object glees eiff^ ^cn ai^ ettcgf ^ The lens, 

or system of lenses, placed at the end of a telescope, microscope, &c., 
which is towards the objects. 

Object lesson ^ A lesson in which object teaching is 

made use of. [ Fig. ] ftsfl Effective instruction. 

Object teaching ^ A method of instruction, in which 

illustrative objects are employed, each new word or idea being accom* 
panied by a representation of that which it signifies ; — used especially 
in the kindergarten for young children. 

Object to ( cet^ fttcs ) Til Oppose in words or arguments : e, g. 
The farmers and the artizans objected naturally to bearing the entire 

charge. — Froode. ( GfPnil*! ttflslft ) Tl Reproach 

with : e g. The Normans were apt to object gluttony and drunken* 
ness to the vanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar to their inferior strain. 

—Scott. ( ) *ITEW Set before ; expose to : e. g. 

Pallas to their eyes 

The mist objected, and condensed the skies.— Pope. 

Objection to ( Adverse reason or argument 

against : e, g. (I) These are objections not to Alexander, but to war in 
the abstract. — Freeman. ( 2 ) He has no objection to active inquiry 
into religipus truth. — Macaulay. 

Obligation to ( TlftTe ) CTH ^*(^51 The sUte of being obli- 
gated or bound to : e. g, A generous man often places others 

under obligations to him. — Webster. ( ) 4tf« Duty 

to : e. g. As long as they faithfully discharge their obligations to the 
paramount power, they are permitted to oppress with impunity any 
subject who may incur their displeasure.— Macaulay. 

Obligatory on ( > *tC^ Binding on : «. g. It is obU- 

gatory on children to obey their parents. 

Obliged to ( Bound to for some favour received ; in- 
debted to : e. g. (I) I shall be more obliged to you than I can express. 
—Mrs. Montagu. 

( 2 ) Thus man, by his own strength, to heaven would soar. 

And Would not be obliged to God for more.— D ryden. 

Obliging to ( TWt® ) eif^ ^ *!<« Civil to • coniplaisant to ; 
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kind to : €,g, Mons. Strozzi has many curiosities, and is v«ty Mig- 
ing to a stranger that desires sight of tnern.— Addison. 

Obllt«nt9fkom(C¥t^^)^ ijiat Erase or blot 

out from i efface from : e. g. Long after every trace of national and 
rdigious animosity had been obliterated from the Statute Book, national 
and religious animosities continued to rankle in the bosom of the 
millions.*>MACAX7LAY. 

ObnoadOlM to ( ^riffte ) ^ Offensive to ; odious or 

hateful to : g. Persons obnoxious to the government languished for 

ytSLt^ in prison.— M aCaulat. ( fwfji ) Exposed to • liable 

or subject to: e, g. (i) The religion of Queen Mary obnoxious to 

exception. — F ullek. { 2 ) The writings otlawyers, which are tied and 
obnoxious to their particular laws.— Bacon. (3) Esteeming it more 
honourable to live on the public than to be obnoxious to any private 
purse.— M ilton. 

Obaonram per obsooriao [Latin] 

■Wtft Wi\ Explaining a thing by something more.pbscure still. 

Observant of v Wj V l lt 

Obedient to ; adhering to in practice : e. g. He is very observant of 
the rules of his order. — Webster. 

Observe a ceremony VUl Adhere to a cere- 

mony in practice : e. g. It is often better to observe a ceremony^ even 
when you think it a silly thing. • 

Observe silenoe vfaal Remain silent : r. y. I have made 

up my mind to observe silence with regard to this parti<5ular matter. 

(The) observed of all observers fHfk ^vcna VOR, ftcv 

One who is an object of attention on the part of all ; 
the cynosure of all eyes : e. g. He was there not more than a week 
before he had become the observed all observers, 

Obtainadmi88ioato(^t?rt«)f!l¥SiRcsf^ nflpifssrl Gain 

access to : e. g. An Arab of the ganisun in the guise of a supplicant 
obtained admission to Alexander.— F rkemaN. 

Obtain in ( Crtsf ’ll 'fW Become prevdent or 

general in g (i) A very curious law of marriage obtains in some 
parts of the world, (a) The Theodosian code, several hundred years 
after Justinian's time, obtained in the western parts of the empire.— 
Bakbr. t atteotien. 

Obtain tba ear BCSftcqH aitetl ^ Induce one to listen; get one’s 

Obtain under fblaepratenoeB9*Hl «Ite 71(1 Get money or some 
other thing by the practice of deceit. 

Obtrude on or upon ( 7WK« ) TWit 

ep|fl(7tCB.5t*lttVt Thrust in or upon ; introduce to without war- 
rant or sdicitation : r. g. (i) He will not .Mrtrdr his views o« others, 
but speak his mind ftedy when occasion calls for it— S mium. (a) 
The objects of out senses obtrtuLe their particular ideas tt^our 

4i9 
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minds, whether we win or net — Loccn. [ Note the difference be* 
tween end oft/rmfr .•—To (nTiWr is to thrust one's sdf into 

« place, society, &c., without riirht, or uninvited | to tiOrui* is to 
force one’s self, remarks, opinions &e.. upon persons with whom one 
has no such inti raacy as to ji^tify such boldness ]. 

Ol>feradeoiM^sMlfapoo(^Ftftf«t^f^[VCi vtftv) 

eteet Force one’s self upon (a ; person), without invitation or 
agaioM his will : e.j'. He felt a delicacy in obtruding kimstif upon 
her.— D ickens. 

ObTione to ( cfrt fVf* ^ ▼Wie ) ^ f»tbf Plain 

to t emdent to : e. g. 

Apart and easy to be known they lie, 

.Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye.— Pope. 

Oeoaeion fas ( CVtn fbfv ) eiCStei^ Necessity for ; need of : e. g. It is as 

svell for Hume’s fame that the occasion for further speculations of this 
sort did not arise. — H dxlbt. 

Oooaaton sE ( OVtH fV^s ) C 77 Accidental cause of : ». g. Her beauty was 
the occasion o/the war. — Drtden. 

Oooapied in or with ( CTtH fbjw ) Employed or enf^ged in ; 

busy with : e. g. (i) I was too much occupied in pondering on what he 
Imd said.— Dickens, (a) I entreated the boys to help him, and did 
the best I could to get him in, but they were all occupied with their 
own concerns, seeking to keep the boat steady and to dodge the bullets. 
— ^J. P. Moir. 

Ooonpy one’s self ( fkw ) fsvl Employ or busy one’s self : 

e. g. While Philip was engaged hand to hand with the Romans, 
his ally had occupied himself with making acquisitions in his own be- 
hoof. — M BRIVALE. 

Ooonpy with— See Ooonpy in. 

Ooonr to ( bn Wl Meet or come to the mind of : e. g. (i) 
It had never once occurred to us to think of literary labours as a source 
of profit— Da Qvincbt. (2) It had never occurred to ‘her that he 
could have borne arms against the government.— Macaulay. 

Odd'fUlow iRtvOlCMm 99T A member of a secret society 

established for mutual aid and social enjoyment. 

Odds and ondd Remnants ; fragments ; 

refuse ; scraps : e. g, (i) Even in the poorest family, there were odds 
and ends of income apt to be frittered away in unnecessary expendi* 
ture. — Smiles, (s) My brain is filled with ail kinds of odds and 

emfs.— Irving. Tit*bits : r. y. A cottage- no*a 

minii^e house, with many additions, little oddr andL nub of places, 
pantries and what not ; all angles, and of a charming in*andK>ntness 1 
a little bricked court before one half, and a little flower yard before 
the other.— Miss Mitford. 
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<The) odd0 ar« against fsf The 

chances are more against than for; e,g. On the continent of 
Europe the odds were against England. — M acaula^y. 

Odium Theologioum \Latin\ *ni**jnni stfs 

The bitter hatred of rival religionists. 

Odious to ( ^^0 ’ll Exposed to the hatred of ; hated 

by ; e. g. He rendered himself odious to the Parliament.— Clarendon. 

Odor luorl {Latm] attcstr a? ; SIRST The sweets of gain ; the 

delights 01 moiiey*mal<mg : e. g. Every act of such a person is 
seasoned with odor iueri^ — Scott. 

Odour of sanotity ^ ^^ItRs Aroma or reputation of 

goodness : e. g. You are the midlleaijed father of grown up son^ 
and daughters, a magistrate, a church member, who keeps regular 
hours, and calls up his servants to prayers and so forth— all that 
belongs to the essence of respectability and the oiour of sa*ctity.~-^ 
Sarah Tytler. 

Od’a bodikius ( or Odabody ! ) — By God’s body ( in oath ), 

Od’a pittlkina— By God’s pity (in oath) . 

Of a hair IColhquial] itcsn Of the same mould ; similar; 

alike: e. g. For the peddler and tinker, they are two notable knaves, 
both of a hair, and both cousin-german s to the devil.— GdESNE. 

Ofa piece, or Of a piece with Of the same 

sort ; similar •. e. g. (i) In the common cause we are ail of apiece, we 
hang together. — D ryden. (2) The poet must be ii/a the 

spectators to gain reputation, — O ryusn. 

Of a suddeu Quite suddenly ; unexpectedly : e. g. Of a sudden. 

he changed his plan and procee.’ d in the opposite direction. [ The 
more common form is Oa a Sudden, which see ]. 

Of a truth Truly : e.g, Odysseus drew back and made 

for the door, saying as he went: "Of j truth, \ wonder to And so 
princely a presence wedded to so mean a *emper.— H avell. 

Of age Having attained one’s majority (which is twenty-one ye ars 

in England) : e. g. He is of age ; ask him ; he shall speak for himself. 
—Bible. 

Of aU loves W 9 CltC«( ; n cm «r^cil For the sake of all 

love : by all means : e, g. Mrs. Arden desired him of aU loves to 
come back again.— Holinshbd. 

Of avaU ^atf, Of advantage towar Jb success ; of service : g, 

Labour, without economy, is <>/ little avail. — Webster. 

'Of birth Of high or noble extraction : g. Men and women 

tenderly reared and luxuriously surrounded, were cast adrift 
on the world, without the means of subsistence.— K aye. 

Of blocMl ^ Of honourable birth • of the highest royal lineage : 

Oa g, I am a gentleman 0/ Hood and breeding*— SHAKBSPEARfi. 
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Of OOSDMQiimMM VfffHpik ; Possessed of importance.- value, or 

influence : s There were the bye in mv last artide a few omis- 
sions mads e/no great eonsequene* in themsdws. — M agaolat. 

Of oonxw ; IFtnr Undoubtedly « as a matter of 

certainty or necessity : a. f. Great vf course was my joy, when he 
showed a disposition to make common cause with us.— N swmam. 

Of bIBMiOJ WffVW ; Efiil|ac!ous ; effectual : *, g. The remedy 

apidied was of no ^fiea^ whate^r* 

Of OBBtooOOe Celebrated : t g. There w|s scarcely a writer 

of any tminonee who. if he were not in orders, had not borne arms 
at some period in the service of his country.— Prescott. 

Of Ibroe Of unimpaired efficacy ; valid; not suspended 

or reversed i e g. A testament is of force after men are dead.— 

Bible. Unavoidably » imperatively : e,g. Good 

reasons mwXt of force, giveplace to better. — Shakespeare. ntfS|6tl i|Cfe 
ifltU Constrainedly ; of necessity : e, g. 

Him [Satan] thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touched lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Offeree to its own likeness. — Milton. 

Of his Of him : a. /. Ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure.— 
Bible 

Of importano© Weighty j significant: e. g, 

(1) The secure possession by the st^ge. of the public mind, is of t& 
first importance to the poet who works for it.— R. W. Emerson. 

( 2 ) The discovery led to great results, and proved of far greater 
importance than the discovery of the philosopher’s stone would have 
been.— S miles. 

Of itaslf Alone : unaccompanied : e. g. Wealth and rank ^o 

not of themselves constitute happiness.— C raik. Without 

any external aid or force : e g. Difficulties often fall away of thm~ 
stives nefore the determination to ovetcome them. — S miles. 

Of late t «III^ Iplt Lately ; e. g. Things' could not go on for 

ever as they had gone on o//a<e.— M acaulay. 

Of iMUniiiig i *1^^ Of erudition ; learned: e,g. He is a man of 
great /earnfn/.— W ebster. 

Of long ntandlng dKiFtOni Having been in existence long since : e. g. 
Between him and the whole body of professional sailors there was a 
te’-A of lo' q st ndi ng.—MACAVLAT. 

Ofmomeiit Of importance, consequence, weight, or 

valur : e g 1 ms abstruse speculation, but also of far less moment 

.to us* *n tl -iH-pis. — B entley. 

Of nam * •il’WtTi Renowned ; known ; e, g. What man of rums 

resort to him ’> ~ Shakespeare. 
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Of ll0O6*8lty As a matter of course . unavoidably t 

€.g. He must ofneasnty wait three months more* 

Of no ftOOOUilt ^ ^ Of no importance or 

consequence : e« g. The chiefs of this old and powerful aristocracy 
found themselves, to their utter amazement, looked on as men of no 
Bucklb« 

Of no avail Unavailing ; of no efficacy : e, g» But all 

was of no avail; for Napoleon’s intense selfishness was his ruin and 
the ruin of Francc.^-SuiLss. 

Of no use Useless ; unprofitable : e, g. He declared 

it was of no use to work on his farm. — Irving. 

Of notePrflt®, Noted ; distinguished : e, g. There was scarcely a 

family of note which had not poured out its blood on the field or the 
scaffold.— Prescott. 

Of old Long ago j from ancient times : e. g^ 

(i) They of old feared God, as a severe Lord much in his commands, 
abundant in his threatenings.— Bishop Taylor. (2) Frightful to all 
men is death— from of old named king of terrors. — Carlyle. 

Of oae miad Of the same opinion : r. g. The House of Commons 
was all of one wiW.— M acaulay. 

Of one’s day Vttrni'8 Vtcsni ^ Of one’s time or age: e* g. He 
was very neatly attired in the fashion of his day. — Cowper. 

Of one’s kidney Of the same disposition or sort 

as another : e. g» Fellows of your kidney will never go through more 
than the skirts of a scrimmage.— Hughes* 

Of one’s own aocord Voluntarily : e. g. They 

very often led him where he never would have gone of Ins own accord, 
— Macaulay. 

Of one’s own blood 9rtf^^*vfV|E Related by natural descent from a 
common ancestor : e, g Where the peasantry suffered it was under 
men who were for the most part of their own blood. — Froude. 

Of ono’s own motion Voluntarily. 

(Be) Of opinion Think : e. g. He was 

of opinion that southern people needed encouraging. — M rs, Beecher 
Stow. 

Of parts s Possessing uncommon qualities ; talented : 

e. g. The occasion was one which required a man of experience 
and English Magazine. 

Of passage Not permanently fixed: passing from one place to 

another ; migratory ; e. g. These are birds of passage. 

Of purpose With previous design j with the mind 

directed to that object. [ On purpose is more generally used ; but the 
true phrase is of purpose ] ; He did this of purpose to insult me# 

Of sale^ or on sale Offered for purchase : e. g. This bouse is of 
sale. 
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Of advantage ; of benefit ! e. g. It may be- 
efs$rmc$ to others.— TaBNCR. 

Of got piwpote ft W fW ¥llnrt ; *pt With a fixed previ- 

oils determination : e. g, Lewis had, during some time, laboured, as if 
set purpost, to estrange Ins Dutch friends.— MACAXnuiT, 

Qfthafcllk^WW^rtnj^W^WfiwtillC^W Bearing the 

same surname as the title of otte's estate le.g. I don’t mean Beatrice 
to marry Mr. Staunton, even if m is a Taunton cf that M, — Norris. 

^ sr«l«l apraw *<»lt ewtcw* afc<« ^ Htcw Often used, 

erroneously fat 'of that kind’ : e. g. He and others of hit ilk are sure 
to come to grief. ^ 

Of the ege 01^ etwa Of the period or time : e. g. These two were Gibbon, 
the greatest historian, and Jones, the greatest linguist, 4;^ fAe age.— 
Macaulay. ^ 

Of the blood Of royal lineage t of true or genuine 

descent : e. g. Look at the fine flowered window blinds, the green door 
with the brass knocker, and the somewhat prim but very civil person 
who is sending off a labouring man with sirs and curtsies enough for 
a prince of the blood. — Miss Mitford. 

Of the day Of the age or period : e. g. The practice which 

be ' pursued, was described, in the rough vernacular of the deg, as 

"hanging right and left.”— Kate, Of the present time : 

t, g. What is so odious as the polite bows to God, in our books and 
nesvspapers ? The popular press is flagitious in the exact measure of 
its sanctimony, and the religion of the deg is a theatrical Sinai, where 
the thunders are supplied by the property-roan.— Embrsor. 

Of the earth, «Mfhyctt«i-aitfltfltgtlt.rr^^ ^ 

«SV*t Devoted entirely to the pleasures and pursuits of this earth, with 
little or no thought atxnit spiritual matters : e. g. Like nearly, all men 
of his day. Gibbon was of the earth, earthy, and it is impossible to get 
over the fact.— Morisok. 

Ofthellxet order «l*lg oAl. lecm Of the first class or grade: 
e. g. He thought indeed that no poem of the -first order would ever be 
written in a dad language.— Macaulay. 

Of flrtt water Of the first or highest excellence. \WateT-~ 

The colour or lustre of a diamond : as a diamond of the first mater, i. e., 
perfec^ pure and transparent. Hence the meaning of the phrase ] : 
e,g. They are a precious pair, gems of the first water, — Dickbks. 

Of fhaaamo of— See By the name of. 

Of the yreaent day Of the period now in process : e. g. If 

he meant to run dowo the fictions of the present deg, 1 am sure he is 
not warranted in doing so.— H elfs. 

Of the aame kidney Wtcgw. ent lecm Of the same disposition or 
sort : e. g. If you’d have been*^ the same kidney as Sawney M’Giin*' 
cuddy I'd have made you food for fishes long ago,— Sala. 
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Of 11i0 MUB* mJnd— Same as Of one mind» which see. 

Of the two evils diooee the leset [ Prcntrh ] wf fVpQ t^Ol 

Of two ««*«»<>■ Uncertain as to what to think or do. 

Of use iFt<T*l : Of service : e. g. The best knowledge is that 

which is of the greatest ust in order to our eternal happiness.— -T il* 
LOTSON. [ whence. ( Ohstltio )« 

Of whenoe CfftH Vi ftV tics From what or which place; 

Of woman bom tAv wftv VtW One of the human race, a man i 
e. g. For none of womon born shall harm him, (Macbeth). — S hakbspsars. 

Of woman bred ce t tve Mli uvettw vtfus VlPro Reared up by one of the 
weaker sex : e. g, “I thought you had learned by this time, said the 
successful pugilist, “that Augustus Holloway is not to be conquered by 
one of vioman bred M. Edgeworth. 

Of yore ; ^tteldl Of old time > long ago ; t. g. But Satan now 

is wiser than of yore.— Potz. 

Offandonvtfltl vtfetl ; vctivW; ^vvvtivl^iai^tvhiavvtii vl vft 

atCV At intervals j at one time applying and engaged, then 
absent or remiss : e, g. Off and on through the nine or ten yews 
preceding I had heard him casually mentioned in Oxford, but not for 

any good. — D e Quincby. ( Nautical ] ^ WMW 

On different tracks, now towird. and 

now away from, the land. ^ ^ ^ _ 

(Be) Off at a tangent [ Colloquial ] ( 5g1, ) *wrl ^ 

*$iW Break off suddenly into a different line ( of 

thought, conversation, &c. ) : e.g. She could scarcely say i • 

except about herself ; so when Bassett questioned her abwt Sir Onariw 
and Lady Bassett, she saio “Yes.” or '’No.” or •*! dont know, and 
was off at a tangent to her own sayings and doings.— R eadb, 

Off colour [ Colloquial ] •rfwlsf. Faded ; ^t the 

Co g. His reputation and habits teing a trifle off colour^ as we 
is, he had fallen l^ck on a numbw ot parasitical persons, who, wwt- 
less, earned a liberal commission on the foolish purchases they induoeci 
him to make. — B lack. 

Oif duty #<^ l < pntwv W VVCl When n« »cti^ engwed in the 

formance of one’s duties . e.g.l once had the honour of bang on ut- 
timate terms with a mute, who, in private life and off duty was as 

comical and jocose a little fellow as ever chirped out a devil- may-care 

song.— D icrbhs. 

dWumd VI Hcu dlU Vlllfl Without study or pte- 

puration : «. y. She plays a tune Wrbstrr. 

OfrhRBd,orOutoflM«ld^PlVeVsft9Kf1W Wthoiit delay, Iw^atio^ 
or difficulty \ o* g% She causeth tnem to be hanged up omt of 
Spbnsbs. 
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Off ona^s ehmnp or bead {Collofuial] Demented ; 

ctaqr : t. g. He’s clean off kit hoad.~~BxoLisa Maoszimb. 

Off on«*B Ibod 'dtftCi Indisposed to eat. 

Off one^n guard epiadudf apippitB Not on the watch ; in careleas 

state : 0 ,^. IsuMC caught both faces off ithtir guard, and read the men 
as by a lightning flash to the bottom line of their hearts.— R badb. 

Off tme^B hand Ttftfe ftVft^l Out of one’s possession or care. 

Off one’s head— See Off one’s ohui^. 

Off <nte^s nnt [ Slang ] ^Wt*ttt*l1 Off one’s head j demented ; 

0, g. He was getting every day more off kit nut, as they put it grace* 
fully.— J. M 'Garth Y. 

Off one’s own bat l^n %ltcg ; On one’s own account ; by one’s 

own exertions. [ A cricketer’s phrase ]. 

Off-rtde U*ni *I1<, fiwft Farther side. MtifiPS Wfbl fiw The 
right hand side in driving. 

Off the hinges [ Colloquial ] fTjepl. ocritcecsn Unhinged ; in a state of 

confuuon : «. g. At other times they are quite off tho hinges yielding 
themselves up to the way of their lusts and passions. — S barfb. 

Off the hooks [ Unhinged, disturbed, or dis* 

ordered ; out of gear : e. g. In the evening, by water, to the Duke 
of Aibermarle, wh^m 1 found mightily off the hooks that the ships 

are not gone out of the river. — P xpys. am aifuTitl ql 

Superseded. [ Slang ] ^ Dead : e. g. The attack was so sharp 
that Matilda, as his reveience expressed it, was very nearly off the 
Avoir.— T hackeray. 

Offtheeoent<^*l« circ»ihuirit*i*lteel’irtat*|pr*i1 we *iw On 
the wrong track [A hunting phrase ] : e. g. I began to fear you were off 
the roenf.— D ickkms. 

Off the traok ( CFPni^ ) cwr^ Derailed. [ Hence, figuratively ] 
WeiFlIne Piailgce Away from the proper subject. 

Offonoe egfdost ( cet<( f%fl ) f^eci Transgression or crime 

against : e, g The ministers resolved to viut Wilkes’s offence against 
decorum with the utmost rigour of the law. — M acaukay. 

Qfftaoe to ( cut? fbfs ) SfIv Injury to : e. g. I have given my opinion 

against the authority of two great men, but 1 hope without offence to 
their memories.— D rydbn. 

Offend agelBst (ul?ti«) wfeleeu uKr ?1 entetm uit Act 
injuriously or unjustly toward : o. g. Nor yet against Caesar have I 
o^ndrif anything at alL—BiBLB. ( CUt? ?1 UtltlU ) WWtt? 

Ull Commit offence against : e. g. Often as he may effomd agutsti 
modesty, he is dear of a worse charge, sensuality.— N bwmam. 
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Off)Ml«lT«to Giving pdn or un. 

(deosant sensations to ; disagreeable to : t.g. Discordant sounds are 

the ear.—WaBSTSt. (TtltM) fflfvvgV Causing 
dispiessore to ; displeasing to : t. g. Of all faults, ofiicioosness and 

indiscretion were the most vffemive io him.— M agaulat. ( Cftg 1 If|1 ) 

Injurious to : «. g. It is an excellent opener for the Cver, 
but tfftHsivt to the stomach,— B acon. 

Offor a knaa— Same as Olra a knaa ( which see )* 

Offar an afBront or inaalt aiflctj ut«nhT ^ Openly insult a person. 

Offer aaaaultt or attack* or riolanoa gtfics g^a«f Manifest in an offen- 
sive way. 

Offar at ( catg f^nci ) ^ Make an attempt at o. g. I will not 

^«r ei that I cannot master.— B acon. 

Offer far ▼fffrt enrt^ 'an Propose for : «. g. He was very 

sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite of aU — Thackxrat. 

Offar (ma*a hand gffltra ft gf d aPThd ^ Present one’s 

hand for the purpose of rendering help : e. g, \ offered Hfy Hand to 

the old man to lead him through the dark passage. epitaaii 

Propose to marry : e. g. Such was her good sense and beauty, tbat 
her master himself offered her his hand, — Goldsmith. 

Offer to ( cat^fapi ’ll atgfw atfa) •an Present to for acceptance : 

e g. The heathen women, under the Mogul, offered themsdves to 
the flames at the death of their husbands.— Collier. 

Offer np atn<Rl atrl Make a prayer or sacrifice so that it may go op 
to heaven : e. g. When all was ready they offered up prayers. — 
Wheeler. _ 

Offer Tiolenoe atagi an Assault. 

Offloa-bearar a^tn One who holds an office. 

Offloer-jaok[Cc»f/o?»t«/] allertft; A sailor of the 

higher order • a person entrusted with resf^onsibility in the navy : e. go 
There happened, too, to be a man-of-war in harbour, every man«jack, 
or rather, every offiar^jack of which, wl%h the exception of those on 
watch, was there — ’HAGGAaD. 

OfBLcer of tha day Rafkcict waw artaW a^ aHjrtil The officer who, on 
a given day, has charge for that day of the guvd, prisoners, and 
pdice of the post or camp. [ asugnee in bankruptcy. 

Of&dal aaaignaa alcatvhi ^ o^SPwti ft’if gcatwi ^<atlt a^stll Public 

Oh daar ! [ CoUoguial J . Rai a y fi fi ? aiaHa a giwlai An exclamation 
indicating surprise, pity, or other emotion : e. g. Oh dear, that 
things should come to such a pass as this !— Dickens. 

<Mt yas 4l tl. alt ^ An exclamation denoting affirmation. [AMg] aa f 
aa ! Hear , attend i— a corruption of ‘*Oye*" or * Oyes", a term 
used 1^ criers of courts to secure tilenee before making a prodama' 
on, and is usually rqieated two or three times : t. g. (i) Watt tiwn, 
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said the crier, "Ok yts t Ok yes ! His Majesty*^— I mean Her 
Majesty’s— court is now opened.' ^H aliborton. 

( 3 ) Fame with her loud'st "Oyes /" 

Cries "This is he**— S hakbspbarb. 

Oi poUoi [Greek'] (Properly 'Hoi PoUoi’) The Commonalty, 

(In university slang, it means "poll men,” i, e,, those who have taken 
degrees without "honors”). 

Oil oako The refuse of seeds ftom which oil has been expressed 
Oil (U Inflammable gas obtained from oil. 

Oil of palms [S/aeg] A bribe or tripe (See Palm oil). 

Oil Ott trottbled waters [Kiguratively] IWCTWI, 

Oi(SR, *ltt% Anything that allays or assuages from the effect 
of pouring oil on rough water : e. g. In my telegrams and letters to 
the “Times” I did aU in my power to throw oil on the troubled waters, 
by explaining mutual misunderstandings, and combating the false 
accusations made on both sides.— H. M. Wallace. 

Oil one^s palms feactFtS enrtCR ^ 1 %^ ^ Bribe one : e. g. He 

did not know the commissioners to be honest men, and so believed 
that thetr palms had been oiled, — Motlby. 

Oil painting ^9>[ The art of painting in oil colours. 

tvsftai Any kind of painting of •which the pigments are originally 
ground in oil. 

Oil tits knocker ^ orsti Fee the porter : e.g. No 

one enters his house without oiling the dnocisf .—B rbwbr. 

Oil your own machine [Proverb] vitFtt cvn i|te Mind your own 
business. 

OUy tongue « ^1 ef CfPl «15tl ^filW *ltCl A tongue 

that can glibly utter sweet and honeyed words of flattery : e. g» 
Beware of the oily tongue of a sycophant. 

Old Adam *ttn ; "Original sin” ; human frailty ; 

e g. But Dan was not to be restrained, and breaking into the 
homespun — a sure indication that the old Adam was Mving the 
upper hand— he forthwith plunged into some chaff. — H. Cainb. 

Old u Adam (or Methuselah) ^ dtfN Very ol^. 

(As) t^as (he hills [ColUfuial] etr ^u l tp rUi l<|ilF(i In 

existence from the creation of the world j very old : e. g. This is 
nothing new to me— to any one. What you have experienced is os 
old as ike Atlb.— F lorbncb Marryat. 

Old bs^slor An unmarried man somewhat advanced in years. 

[if. Old maid]. 

[Thel Old Bailey IV l lWf (U London), the Centraf 

Criminal Court ;— From the aodeiU "bailey** be t ween Lad Gate and 
New Gate. 
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Old Uidto am not to bo oonght with bhaff [Prov*rb‘\ ^ «tt4lcb 

^ t!hrt ♦tor cfai ai I 

Old blade ’trfV, *^1^* ortV A sharp person | a wide*awake fellow. 
(An) Old blue f^ntavf^Ci^ efftPlft One once ehosen to repre* 

sent one’s college or school at a rowing or cricket match. 

(An) Old dog learne no trioka {Proverb^ ^ fftcb ^ fll : 
W*r WtC¥ «(filOT Ft* *rt When persons are old they do 

not readily conform to new ways. 

Old Dominion— Virginia. 

Old flame [Colloquial] *t*ta* erl**tt3r Former object of love : e. 1 

suppose she was an old flame of the colonel’s. — T hackeray. 

Old gentleman iivat*. The devil, a cheating card. 

Old Qiory — The United States flag ; the stars and stripes. 

Old hand *lte1 *t^, «ri%w *itw One experienced : e. g* 1 am an old 
Parliamentary Atind.**GLADSTONB. 

Old Hury, or Niok, or One The devil. .a 

Oldheadonyoimgelioulderamif^nf^li; *f*^'^*^ 

The wisdom of old ai^fe in one who is comparatively young in 
years, [c/l The saying, ^'You cannot expect old heads on young should 
ders*\ ] [mean fellow. 

(An) Old hunks flF bt<*t* f *11 *1 A screw ; a hard, selfish. 

Old maid ^[Ol^ l[*trt A woman who has not been married, and is past 
the usual age of marriage.' [cf. Old baohalov ]. 

Old man A man far advanced in years, *11*1 ; *t*C11 *tt*t* 

Rtff^ "Original sin” .* human frailty. [Colloquial ) *1 

One’s father, guardian, or employer ( usually with ’the' ). 

Old man alOQuent— Isocrates,— so called by Milton : e. g. 

That dishonest victory ^ 

At Chceronea, fatal to liberty. 

Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent,— 

Old man of the mountain Hassan* 

ben>Sabbah, a popular name for the chief of the i ith pentury "Assassins." 
a military and religious order in Syria, who became notorious for their 
secret murders in obedience to the will of their chief, and fortified them' 
selves for their adventures by "hashish," an intoxicating drug or drink 
made from hemp. 

. Old man of the oea iHirtpi ir Wewie e wtfWt ijfw Onewho 

is an oppressive and disabling impediinent. (The allusion is to the 
story of Sindbad the sailor in the Arabian Nights, in which it is said 
that Sindbad once took upon his shoulder an old man with a view to 
take him to the other side of the stream ; but after he had crossed the 
river, the old man would not get down on any account, so that he had 
to go his way with the man settled round his head ]. 

Old NiOkf or Pok«r« or BonMb. [Colloquial] IKt* The devil i o. g. (iK 
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The old man be||;an to step out as if he 'was leadinj; them on their way 
against OU >HAtiBORTOR. u) As if Old Poker was coming to 

take them away. — H oracb Walboe,!. ( 3 ) I’d as soon intrust my 
affairs to Old Scratch as to him.>-MRS. Wood. 

Old Pokar—See Old Niok. 

Old reokoninga k reed new oontempts *^tiR C?at 

Old Reaky—Edinburgh ; old town. ^ 

Old salt wfkai An experienced sailor. 

Old sohool [ Adjective ] ^ W 5 ^*IT { aftflsi Of. or 

resembling, earlier days ; old-fashioned. [ Noun ] C>!CfCT W ^ 

A school or party belonging to a former time, or preserving the 
character, manner, or opinions of a former time ; as, a gentleman of the 
old school. 

Old Soratoh-See Old Niok. 

Old sorew [ Colloquial J A very stingy fellow ; an extortioner, a 

skinflint : e, g. They both agreed in calling him an old screw, which 
means a very stingy, avaricious person — Thackeray. 

Old soldier [Colloquial ] Rg stt^l Cgstttr eg CgfCT A bottle 

emptied at a sitting. ggTlgClg ppl> A cigar-stump. 

Old aong ^ fro : ?Pl A mere trifle , a very 

small price : e.g.l do not intend to be thus put off with an old song. 
—Morb. 

Old Tom <i)7<!re^rt| ^ fiR B<r A strong kind of English gin. 

Old Wife sfttl ^ A prating old 

woman, or even a man • a gossip : e. g Refuse profane and old wives' 

fables. — Bible. A chimney-cap for curing 

smoking. [ one’s credulity. 

Old Wives* tale ^^<11 Any marvellous story appealing to 

[The} Old World The eastern Hemisphere, 

comprising Asia, Europe, and Africa as compared with America, the 
New World. 

[The] Older the gooae the harder to pluok [Proverh\ tf*( 

tic* apfiA catev atcv ws atev 

Old men are unwilling to part with their money. [The reference is to 
the custom of plucking live geese for the sake of their quills. Steel pens 
have put an end to this barbarous custom.-' Brewer}. 

Olet ivoemam [ Latin ] ^ itcav afiaiCEB va aca at tf a c a it smells of 
the lamp ^the midnight oil) ; it is a labored production. 

Olive branch Wpl'^ aWI A branch of the olive tree, con- 

sidered an emblem of peace. [Figuratively] aVta A child the e^res- 
sion being taken from the Bible : e. g* The lodgers to whom Crowl 
had made allusion, under the designation of the ‘KenwigKs," were 
the wife and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs, a turner in ivory. — 
Dickers. 
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Olympio gUkiM—Games hdd by the Greeks at O^mpia, in Elis, every 
fourth year in the month of July. 

Ooutiam gtttharailt ( Dog Latm A gathering or collection of all 

‘ sorts of persons and things, without regard to suitability or order. 

On ft oliarge of ( camm ) ^ artltcutcn On an imputation or 

accusation of : e. g. On a sudden Calcutta was astounded by the 
news that Nunkumar had been taken up on a charge of felony, and 
thrown into the common gaol.— Macaulay. 

Oa ft fO0l*e errftlld ^*11 ^(Y<l Vtctl On a foolish or unprofitable mission : 
e g. He was laughed at as having gone to Spain on a fool’s errand 
and as having got nothing by it.— Motley. 

Oa a gigantio eoale etwfo In a very large degree • e. g, \ 

folly on so gigantic a scale would have moved every man to indignation. 

— Db Quikcby. er^ Of extraordinary size or dimensions * 

e. g The whole book, and every component part of it, is on a gigantic 
scale. 

Oa ft ground C¥t^ ^ ^ On a promise, reason^ or datum : 

e. g. (i) I believed in a God on a ground of probability. — N ewmak. 
(21 He was at last convicted of treason on grounds at which every 
English statesman stood aghast.— Green. 

Oa ft Iftrgo softie ^*ipn¥tcn ; *tftntci Not in scanty measure ; to 
a large extent : e. g, (ij He was perfectly aware that bribery was 
practised on a large scale by his colleagues.— Macaulay ( 2 ) When 

a philosophy arose, the object of which was to do on a large scale what 
the mechanic does on a small scale, to extend the powers and supply 
the wants of man. the truth of the premises became a matter of the 
highest importance. — Macaulay. 

On ft Ifty On a share of the proceeds or profits . e. g. The 

man then slipped for a whaling voyage on a lay. 

Oa ft ISYel with ( ¥Wll« ) On a par with : e. g. He 

regarded it in the light of an indignity that a poor friar should be 
placed on a level with his august sovermgn.— P rescott. 

Oa ftpftr a i U t gE j Cg • On a level ; in the same condition, circums* 

tances, position,’ rank, and the like; e^ual : e.g. The intellectual 
condition of the country* labourers seems to be on a par with their 
physical state.— Smiles _ 

Oa (or Uponl a pinch ’WCT On an occasion of pres- 

sure or difficulty : e. g. The question was solved by my good mother, 
who was always ready to help me on a Thackeray. 

Oa ft proper fboting i^|*l 

i l ft tg g t ¥tl¥ m On a position from which there is no 

chance of being dislodged : e. g. The institution has at last been 
placed on a pro^r footing. ^ 

On ft aaouEity C¥twr ^ On a surety or pledge : e. g. 

Those who lent him money lent it on no security but his bare word.— 
Macaulay. 
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On • tmtll scale In a small measure : e.g. When 

a philosophy arose, the object of which was to do on a large scale what, 
the mechanic does on a small seals, to extend the powers and supply 
the wants of man, the truth of the premises became a matter of the 
highest importance. — Macaulay. 

On as moke [SM^ Smoking • on fire. 

On a sadden Suddenly ; u^xpectedly : e, g. He had on a 

sudden sunk into obscurity and abject ^verty — Macaulay. 

On a visitor^ To pay a visit; e, g. He is On a visit at 

his old tutor’s in Gloucestershire.— Lamb. 

On account c?^ C»R1 in the course 

of a running account : e,g. I have this day taken Rs. 500 on acconni 

from my bankers, ^ As an instalment 

or interim payment : e. g. I would have paid off Dover and 
given enough on account to the others to make them wait patiently, 
if we contracted our expenses.— G. Eliot. 

On account of ( By reason of : e (i) He was made 

much of by the company now on account o/his wealth and position in 
the world. — Fiiackekay. <2) It was on account of his superior skill 
and experience that he had been put over the heads of so many 
English officers — Macaulay. 

On all fours Exactly similar in the minutest points : e.g. 

This example is jp»i all fours with the other.— Macaulay. 

On all hands [ Colloquial ] HtYl On all sides • 

everywhere ; by one and all : e.g» On all hands it is admitted thdt the 
Board of Commissioners in Ireland have exercised great wisdom and 
judgment in the scheme of education. — Lubbock. 

On all sides In every relation \ e g. On all sides the 

ancient organization of the country was out of joint.— Froude. 

On an average Taking the mean of unequal numbers or quantities : 
e. g, Orme allots, on an average, a closely printed quarto page, to the 
events of every forty-eight hours. — MACAUX4AY. 

X)n an empty etomaoh c<H^, fVg Without 

having eaten any food for a long time : e, g. You should not take 
this medicine on an empty stomach. 

On and on Continuously : e. g. Since he is to be my squire all 
the way, I shall talk on and on till I have roused him into a iaugh.>» 
Dickjins. 

On bad terms Not on terms of friendship or intimacy ; not at 

peace ; e, g. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously 
on bad ietms.— Macaulay. 

On timee ^ On times of adversity ; on unprosperous times : 
e. g. We have at last fallen on bad times, ' 

On behidfoA or On one’s behalf On the pert 

of • in the interest of : e. g. (i) His somewhat intemperate zeal on 
behalf of his employers, is constantly getting him into trouble, — 
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X>ICKBK& (s) Only when Mary fired a broadnde into her diafac* 
ter, calUni; her a bold, bad, braaen* faced slut, only then did Mrs, 
Richard g^ve tongue on her behol/. — Mrs. Liktoit. 

[>A bCMurd Sftltnr ^ OtWti On the deck of a vessel : e. g. Darkness sank 
upon the water, and the watch on ioard the Golden Hind fixed an 
anxious gaze on the lights of the Squirrel.->THB P. Rxadxrs. 

On boMrd of ^ Othrti ^ VWCS On the deck ofior in (a 

vessel) : e. g. In the evening he arrived and went on hoard ofn frigate. 
—Macaulay. 

3a oondiUon of (or that) ^ Of Provided that ; on 

the terms of : e. g. Odysseus now pretended to draw baok, as if he 
feared an encounter with a man younger than himself ; but at last he 
consented to the match on condition that wooers would swear an oath 
not to strike him a foul blow while he was fighting with Irus.» 
Havell, 

3a (or Upon) credit Without making payment off-hand 
The Irish flaxgrowers had been in the habit of supplying the raw 

materials upon Froude. frCPT On trust : e. g. The 

ancients took up experiments upon credit.— Hkcov % 

3a demand Upon presentation and request of payment : c. g. 

He sent me a bill payable on demand. — Dixon« 

3a dit \Frcnch^ They say] tlSR A rumour : e. g, (i) It is not an 

on dit but a stern fact (a) **rhere is an on dit on Exchange that 
Germany will pay up its reparations.*’ — Brewer. 

3n duty PpCP ( Engaged 

in the loyal performance of obligation (especially of military service) : 

g* (i) A sepoy on duty always presented arms to an English 
officer, but an English soldier ^-tifiered a native officer to pass by 
without a salute. — Kaye. (2) I aiways make it a rule never to quit 
the tavern unless ordered on duty. — Scott. 

On eaiib [ Colloquial ] Jilt An 

intensive expression, often used in questions and exclamations : e, g, 
(I ) What on earth can 1 do to help you ? (c) Nothing on earth will 
satisfy him.— W kb$ter 

On end •nWtCT (JfW ^ win Upright ; erect ; e. g. [x) At the news 
his hairs stood on end. (2) At this moment the tiger quietly rose from 
his bath, and sat up on end like a dog. — Sir Samukl Bakbr. [CW/o- 
qutal] *n|wnitl ; 'STOtfClt’t ; apfWfi Successively ; uninterruptedly ; 
continuously : e, g. Peasants who have b^gun to save constantly 
continue the way of liwng as we have descrtoed for years on end^— 
Spectator. 

On equal teems >nrtsi As an equal : e. g. Jeffreys 

was now, for the fir^t time since he had become a great man, 
encountered on equal tertns by adversaries who did not Tear him,-- 
^ Macaulay. ^ 

On even ground anln With equal advanuge: e.g. They 

seem now to be on even ground. 
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a level or horisontal 

pontion, so that the draught of water at the stern and the bow is the 
same. 

Qq IhmiHT tWOM On terms of great intimacy : *. g> He was 

om fmniliar Urms with most of his neighbours 

Oa lire ipggtg In a sute of burning or ignition : •. g. As soon 

as the watchman came to knowtthat the house was oe firt, he gave tbe 
alarm to all the inmates.— McMosDia. 

On Ibofe *ttCI Walking ; not on horse-back or in a carriage 

or any other conveyance : *. g. (t) He lay in wait for them, or ran 
them down on /bor.— S miles. (2) One who travelled on foot sank at 

every step up to the ankles in clay.— Macaulay. ^rsOE ^ VpICVCl 
In motion, progress, or execudon : e. g. The preparations are 
now on foot. 

On fiarther refleotton urf^ On a fresh considera- 

tion of the matter : e. g. On further rtflecito v I thought it better to 
give up the project. 

On good terma On terms of friendship or intimacy : at peace : 

e. g, Charles was determined to remain on good terms with the 
Parliament till he was strong to pick a quarrel to ms profit.— Green. 

(Be) On good terms with one’s self ^ nttnlirfcn ^ 

Think highly of one's own talents and attainments : e, g. 
The professor seems to he on very good urms with htmself. 

On guard Acting or serving as a guard : e, g. He is on 

guard now. 

Onhand In possession ; undisposed : e. g. He was quite out 

of the article in question, instead of having a large stock on hand for 
all comers.— D ickens. 

On-banger OltV One who attends or follows closely, as an idler ; 
( more usually ) a tianger-on. 

On hm beam enda ( ntltHttf ) Wfe Applied to the position of a 

ship when so much inclined to one side that the beams become nearly 
vertical. 

On high IMl, In an elevated place ; high in the sky : e. g, (i) 

This beatitude dips from on high down on us, and we see. — 
, Emerson. 

(2) The wild confusion and the swarthy glow, 

Of Sames on high, and torches from below.— Byron. 

^ In heaven : e. g, (i) The seat is up on ili/A.— Shakespeare. 

(2) "Give me a gentle, holy heart. 

Be Thou my friend on high." 

On hire ^I|et For hiring, when servants are engaged. 

On liking HWtW ^C >1 On condition of being pleasing to or 

suiting ; (also) on condition of being pleased vnth ; as, to hold a fi»cs 
of service on liking ; to engage a servant on liking [Obsolete or 
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PftviueiaTl : *,g. Would be the di^[enerete sdon of that ngnd fin* 
.to be • King on liking *.< d on sufferance Hazlitt. 

Oii*lodker A spcotatoc. 

On (or Upon) mp word I can swear : «. g, (i) 

Upon my wtrJ, I don’t think I am up to the task — TaoLtora. (a) 
Unwarned precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has 
called for war, and o* mp word, sir, war th^ shall have with a ven- 
geance. — Lokd Dalhousib. 

On no aooonnt ^ COtH ^ Not for any reason what* 

ever ; under no consideration ; e. g. The invitation would om mo 
oecount have been given had there been the least danger.— Scott.' 

On oath On solemn affirmation or declaration : «. g. (i) He had 

to depose to the tact on oath, (a) He spoke as if he was always on 
oath. — L. Stbphbn. 

On OOOBSloa Now and then; occastortallv ; at 

intervals ; e. g. It mav be admitted that on occasion Goldsmith’s fine 
instinct deserts him. — B lack. *- 

On on pTfSTf ( efafkl ^ ) Advance forward : a. g. On, on, my country- 
men, and fear nothing, for the Lord hath delivered the enemy into our 
hands. — Dickeks. 

Oa ( or Upon ) one’s aooonnt bf 9 k1 For the sake of 

one: e. g. (i) 1 forgive him this time simply o« his noble W(/k'r 
account, (a) At any rate you need not be apprehensive upon their 
actount , — Scott. 

(Be) On one’s bank [ Colloquial ] '‘fC’fW®.*' WW 

Have come to the end of one's resources ; be quite helpless : e. 
The doctor staked his wigf that camped where they were in the marsh, 
and unprovided with remedies, the half of them would be on their 
hacks before a week. — Stevenson. 

Oa one’s behalf —See On behalf of. 

Oa one’s beam eada Fn a position of great difficulty. 

On one’s guard In a sdate of watchfulness • vigi* 

lant \ Co gn (i) If the tonp;ue of scandal and envy is busy with you, you 
must be extraordinarily on your guard to let your conduct give them 
the lie. — W arren. (2) As long as Odysseus was on his guard they 
durst not give utterance to their thoughts ; but when they saw him 
overtaken by slumber they began to murmur among themselves.—- 
Havbll. 

On ( or Upon ) one’s hands iColloquiaq ^ 

Under one’s care or responsibility: e, g. (i) The son made 
various unsuccesstul provisions for himself, and still continued on his 
father*s Howells. (2) Patty had all the business of the 

house upon her Aawrfj— M. Edgeworth. 

On (or Upon) one’s heela (or the heels of) k| c^tk fofv kTkfkfltV 

k1 *|C!I Close behind one ; immediately after.: .. g. Bread. I 

50 
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b^ievet hat always been considered first, but the cireaS'oomes dose 
vpom its AmCt.-^Engusb Mabazinb. 

(Be) On ( or upon ) ona^a high horaa [ Colloquial ] lsr[( 5tc<l swt, arff 

I Wtfvaul ^ atWH wn Assume an attitude of fended su- 
periority ; be arrogant : g'. I shan’t go there this Easter unless Lord 

R. malces me an apology ; I have as good a right to be upon my htgk 
horse as he has.— E. Edobworth. 

On ona^a hlifh zopaa [CoUoquia^i w Bfw In a distant 

and haughty temper : e, g. She is on her high ropes, — Brbwbr. 

On ona*a honour l^an ipiti a <01^ ai^«lf% *11 afnt ; 

Wt^ On the^ pledge of one's honour t on the stake of one’s 
reputation for integrity : e. g. The members of the House of Lords 
in Great Britain are not under oath, but give their opmions on their 
AraoMr.— W bbstbr. _ ^ * 

On ona'a laat laga *iacatll5 t ; Uiviattv Having reached the 

last stage of exhaustion, in want of rjesources, or credit, and the like j 
almost overwhelmed ; in a tottering or sinking condition : e. g. (i) 
The luckless man ventured his all in the speaitation, and is now on fits 
last legs, (2) McMordie says, ''In some sections of the Hindu 
community, the caste system is on its last legs.” 

On ona’a legs ( ’it'TtltS: wfinm UV ) In a standing 

posture : e, g. Mr. Fox with a' pen in his hand, and Sir James on hts 
fegs in the House of Commons were, we think, each out of.bis psoper 
element. — Macaulay. 

On ona*B life wWta aitrti aifw Bfir ( u(<K ’Wtl UHfiwiw wrtj 

wf^ior dtl ) If one is solidtous about his life : e, g, (i) I 

say, on your life, do so no more. (2) The rebel leaders bade them, on 
their lives, be still.— Froude. 

On ona’a own aoooont : Read W9 In one’s own behalf .* for 

one's personal sake j for oneself : e. g. In short, our village beauty had 
fairly reached her twentieth year without a sweetheart, without the 
slightest suspicion of her having ever written a love letter on her 
own account ; when, all on a sodden, appearances changed.— Miss 
Mityord. 

O n ontf a o wn hook [ Colloquial "I 'fly trtfiicy yl ; wyx : yi 

On one’s own account or responsibility • by one’s self : e. g. 
The very eye-glass, which headed the cane he carried so jauntily in 
his hand, was out of keeping with their eye-glasses, and looked like 
some ga;^ young lens who had refused to be put into spectades, and 
was winking at hfe on its own hoot, — ^J. Payn. 

Ob one^B own mponaibillt^ ^ytflci.Rcvyytoptrtflri^ Taking 
the responsibility of an action upon one’s own sdf : e, g. You may 
make over the charge of your oflSoe to your assistant on your own res- 
poHsibtlity, ^ 

On one*B part *tC'f ?t >ryc<f So tar as one is concerned : e, g. It 
would require a great deal of writing on my part, and a great deal of 
reading on yours.— O ickbws. 
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< 5 ll ono’t plM On one's legs, In good con- 

dition. 

On ono’s Bid 6 ^C<F In support of one’s cause • on one’s part : e. £"0 

(1) He was sure of his ultimate triumph^ as lie knew that justice was 
in his side. (2) Cecil was ever at her ear, and the invisible powers 
were on her side. — Froudit. 

On ( or upon ) one’s track ^ 

eWW ) in pursuit of one for the purpose of capture or 
attack : e. g. (t) A detective was put upon his track ; he was found in 
the lowest company, and brought back to London. — Smilbs. (2) Reports 
from time to time, had reached Piz^aro of warriors on his track.^ 
Prescott. 

On one’s way In the course of one’s 

direction; while proceeding, e, g (ii Sir F Kiiolly^ on. his way 
down read a lecture to N irthumberland and the Cjuncil of York 
for their forwardness.— Froooe. 21 He made after th«.*m with such 
indifferent appearance of being a casual pa^senge^ on his way as he 
could assume.— Dickens. (^) On his way back he paid a visit to 
his uncle in London. — Thicker vv. ^ 

On one’s way to (C^t^^tCSf) While journeying to : e.g. 

I met the three soldiers o . my way to the station ( 

) *ic«f sfamtci Proceeding to : e. g. The good 

Colonel was by thib time on his wsy fume — rii^CKERAY. 

Oa (or Upon) pain of ( cvtH ?tc5( 

The penalty of disobedience being 'eg. It was enacted that no king 
on patn 0/ forfeiting his tnrone, should espouse a papist.— M acalxay. 

On paper ^ Merely in waiting but having 

no value : e,g. Their salaries were princely <;// paper, but they were 
never paid. — Fort. Rev. 

On parade ( In 

orderly arrangement ( like that of troops in military display ) : e» g. 
From eight o’clock in the evening to fifteen or twenty minutes later, 
imagine the mails assembled on parade ri Lombard Street, where at 
that time the General Post Office was pL ced. — D e Q.uincey. 

On parole f^sni 7^9 On one’s word of honour that one would 

be sure to return ( used of prisoners ) : e.g. The knight was set free 
on parole and promise of further ransom. — Ruskin. 

On pins and needles fefvt ’On thorns’ ; in a state of 

fearful expectation or great uneasiness. 

On poet •WfiW In an office or position of se'-vice : r. g. The Officer on 
^st loaded his treasure in carts, conveyed it that same night to the 
Governiuent House — which doubtless was a step in the right direc- 
tion.— Carlyle. ^ w w 

Ott (or Upon) principle ^ f’Wtonr ^ In 

accordance with a settled rule of action, an opinion, or belief : e. g, (t) 
But a mannerism, which does not sit easy on the mannerist, which has 
been adopted on principle, and which can be sustained only by constant 
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effort, is always (tensive.— M acadx. at. (2I He steadily refused uptm- 
frintifU to relieve all common beggars.— Da Qvinot. 

On porpOM t ’tViR Intentionally ; purposely : «. g, 

li) I wrote John Gilpin on purposo to make people laugh, and it seryw' 
its purpose well.— C owpbr. (a) That house was buut on purpose to 
show in what an exceeding small compass comfort may be packed.— 
Miss Mitford. 

OnreOMd Preserved in wilting ; recorded : «. g (t) A nobler 

philanthropist than Vidyasagar is not on record, (2) The winter of 
1740 has been the coldest on record, — Carlylb. 

On crav, f^C 3 n Ready to be sold ; in the course of being sold : 

e, g, l^ese goods are now on sale. 

On seoMUl thouglltB PlCV'Hl ’fftll Thinking the matter over 
for a second time '• e. g I did think once of Dick’s going with you | 
but, oM second thoughts, I hnd I should keep him to take care of me.— 
Dickbns 

On shipboard nlltcn Upon or within a ship : t.g. I had been on ship~ 
booi^ scarcely for five minutes when I was arrested and taken down to 
tte local police lock-up. 

On nhort oominoiia {Colloquial'] atg aittftg On a small allowance 
of food : e g. Our men not being yet on short commons, none of ’em 
[them] had stomach enough to try the experiment.— Sala. 

(Be) on speaking tenna cwvi siPlW gtar Hm ( ^ sit 

stt^ ) Just know each other so much as to exchange salutes in the 
streets, or say "How d’ye do [ on sufferance. 

On saffernnoe By mere toleration t as, to remain in a house 

On Bospioion On the imagination of the existence of something 

without proof, or upon very slight evidence at all : e. g. No one, 
therefore, can be imprisoned on mere SMs^rV/oit.- B rbwbr. 

On tap gg afgl Ready to be drawn ; as, ale 

on tap, gw sp^ Broached or furnished with a tap : as, a barrel on tap. 

On terms with ( wtgtts ) wfta ggmtstws On friendly relations with : 
e, g. He wasn’t on terms with Flashman’s set. — H uohbs. 

On tbat (or thia) aooonnt pi^ (tt <st) eg For that (or this) reason ; 

e. g, (1) Vidyasagar’s charities were not confined to any particular 
class or creed, and he was on that account adored by all classes of 
people. (2) He has a very hot temper, and it is on this account that 
he has incurred the displeasure <d his employers. 

On that some CW fMUg, OIWV On that account : e, g. You need not be 
anxious on that score. 

On the alert gv#, gtggtg Watchful ; vigilant : e, g. (i) You should always 
been the alert, or you may be surprised by the ruffians. (2) There 
were real alarms and false alarms, and officers and men were compiled 
to be constantly on the 0/^.— Katb. (j) His - eye was on the cUert, 
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vow as always for anything that might light up the sovereign problems 
of human government — M orlby, 

On the BnviloSame as Upon ttie uiTil (which seel. 

On for Upon) tho book of ( ^ 4 i<t 

Weighing down as a burden. [ with the ked. 

On the beam [NauitcaT\— On a line with the beams, or at right angles 

On the boarde isncf On the stage. 

(Be) on the boarde [ Colloquial ] ^ ^ ^ 

Pursue the calling of an actor or actress on the stage : e. g. Lily was 
on iht boards, but Katie could get nothing to do.— Bbsakt. 

On the bow hand Wide of the mark. 

On the brink of ( CVt«l ) <(tn fknrtltB On the edge, margin, or 
border of: t, g. He stood on tks brink of the xivnx, { c^Pnpi) 

^1 On the verge of : e. g. (i) I am on tks brink of 

ruin. (2) He is on tks brink o/his grave. 

On the burst cetetgl^W er|% On the sp?ee. 

On the cards iColloqnial] «ril Likely t? 

tutnup; spoken about as probable: s. g. There was no adequate 
ground for presuming that such a desecration could even be contem- 
plated ; but nevertheless it was on the rar^r.— T rollops. 

On the oarpet ntOltSStl Under consideration, discussion, or 

debate : e. g. What is on the carpet now ?— McMobdib. 

On the Cheap ^ >191 rtCB Cheap or cheaply. 

On the contrary a(«n(%9 ; Rather ; on the other hand : 

e. g. The matter of fact is, that the matron was in no way over- 
powered by his scowl, but on the contrary treated it with disdain.— 
Dickens. 

On (or Upon) the credit of ( CVPt ) Bt9®lRlCa On the security of : 

e. g. He said he would go to*Shyloek, the rich money-lender, and 
borrow the money upon the credit o/tbose ships. — L amb. ( t^gV ) 

•lIVTOll at 'ft#® 9fiWl On the authority of ; e. g: The things 

which we properly believe be only such as are received on the credit of 
divine testimony.— Hooker. 

On the croaa ema, Not straight-forward. 

On the dodket [ CoBoquial ] ftC9, tftiCSCf 49*1 In hand } under con- 
^deration ; in process of execution or performance. 

On the oftre of ( optaftacn. aN® at wagt® > dar at eitftck In a 
point of time just preceding ( some particular event or state ): 0 .g» 
(I) The sheriff visited the prison on tks svo o/the executioa— Macau- 
lay. (a) Hence it comes that no newspaper is trusted now, no books 
are bought, ahd the booktdiers are on the ovo of bankruptcy.— 
Embrson. 

On(orUpon)tli9liioeortt(vaiatait'nl At the very 

first appearance } manifestly : *. Tg» (i) His proposal is absurd o« ih* 
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very fac* of it (2) The plati which, ufon the foot of it, was a just 
one for all parties, came in process of time to be regar^d with sus> 
fMcion.— ' Kkioht. 

Mowngf about • unsettled : *. g, “Ma’ame Richard was on iko 
go*' as one of them said when he hmped to pick her out of the gutter 
and carry her dead drunk into thk back kitchen.— >M as. Likton. 

On ttte gronnd that <a^ Cf For the reason that *. o,g. (i) She is said- 

to have oppposed the invention on the ^ound that it was calculated to 
deprive a large number of poor people of their employment — SMitas. 
(21 He defended the use of instrumental' music in public «m the ground' 
that the notes of the organ had a power to counteract the influence of 
devils.— Macattl AT. 

On the guard > 1 ^, In a watchful state ; vigilant. 

On (or Upon) the heela of— See On one’s heels. 

Onthehigh*oadto(CTftSftRc*f^ft^)«M«Ttntf ; cvtsf ^(W- 

fero ^ «tf^ SIf i •rct In a fair way to attain : e, g. He is now 

on the high road to fame and fortune. 

On the high road to Needham fa«ltc<i(i enn vtnln a fair way to go to 
ruin or poverty. [ The pun is on the word noed. Needham is in 
Suffolk ] : r. g. You are on the high road to Netdham.—BKKVfZR, 

On the high rope or ropes [Colloquial] srsTV ^ ^^.siTlt*R( : • 
ftlnvrel ’fl in an elated or highly excited mood ; arrogant. 

On the high seas In the open sea, the common highway 

of nations. 

On the jar [ Colloquial ] ( art ) cartH ossrrt Ajar, 

partly open • — said of a door : e. g. The door was on the jar, and, 
gently opening it, I entered and stood behind her. — Brooke. 

On the left hand [ Colloquial ] e|aatttf^3FPI .• aitrstca In an irregular 
fashion • out of the 01 dinary way ; in secret ; e g. This girl, this 
Yetta, had Clinton blood in her, if on the left hand, and sadly mixed. 
—Mrs. Linton. 

(Be) On the look out ant. ( cvrt at 7rtrt« ) 

intca arti Be in the act of watching or looking (for some particular 
object or anything that may appear) : e. g. (i) 1 am on the look out 

for an emplo> ment. (2) On board ship there is always a man os the 
look out. — McMordis. (3) She is not equal to the work of superinten* 
ding that vast mansion, and must be on the look out for a successor.— 
Thackeray. ^ ^ _ 

On the loose spnisflar. Irtrtfacs Dissolute ; out on a spree. 

On ^e mending hand— See Be on the mending hand. 

On the moment Cl^^l, On that instant •. e, g. I could hot re* 

collect his face on the moment. 

On the move frt vw ffca 4?im, fvtai vttcw Chang- 
ing or about to change one’s place : e. g. He was already on the move 
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with his whole family, when he was suddenly arrested and removed to 
a remote place. 

On the nail : * 10 ? >|Ctr ; Vlf In hand | immediately ; without delay 

of time or credit : in ready money, in cash : Remember. every share 

}rou bring in, brings you nve per cent down cn Hit nail, — THACKsaar. 

On the nook of ( CVtH fkfl ^ iictr i|nr Immediately after ; 

following closely : e,g. (i) Instantly on the neck ^this came the news 
that Fernando and Isabella had concluded a peace.— Bacon. (2) 
First by committing one sin om the neck 0/ another .—PaaKiNs. 

On the nod tflcg On credit. 

On the one hand— on the other hand On the one 

side— on the other side • e, g Asa president is on the one hand clearly 
distinguished from a Council, so he is on the other hand no less clearly 
distinguished from a king. — Freeman. 

On the part of ( 4 lS 5 Ne ) ^ irtci As regards ; so far as one is con> 

cerned : e. ^.*(1) The most rigorous economy on the part of his wife 
barely sufficed to make both ends meet.— W arren. (2) ^Resistance 
therefore became a point of honour on the part of the Spaniards.— 
Southey. 

On the plea of or that ( cet^ ) ewt ▼fitl ; 

Putting something as an excuse for : e g, (i) He meant to ask for 
the restoration of Calais on the plea that the treaty of Cambrav had 
been broken.— F roudb. (2) She had excused herself cm the plea of 
delicate health.— Macaulay. 

Onthepolnt0f(ce1sif¥l>’<l1tttt*tj^rt?tl, the verge 

of : about to ( do something ) ; e. g. (1) The ship's masts had all 
gone by the board, and she was on the Point of sinking.— Southey. 
(a) Then he spoke out, as peop’* generally speak out when they are 
on the point of death, and have nothing to hope or fear on earth.— 
Macaulay. 

(Bet On the qui vivo [ ] WW, *r 3 ^ ^ Be on the 

alert [ “Qui vive” ( pron, kee veev ) is the French for 'Who_^ goes 
there ?*— the challenge of French sentries to those who approach their 
posts ] : e. g. Every one was on the qut vive, as Mrs J. expressed it, 
to see the new comers. — ^J. Payne. 

On tile rack Suffering extreme torture, either of bot^ or 

mind : a. g. (i| His mind is on the rack on account of the infidelity 
of hit wife. (2) A cool behaviour sets him on the rack, — Adoisoh. 

( CVPt f^itCV ) (Iq l ^a i In a state of restless activity : e. g. His ingenuity 
was ever on the rack to find some way out of the difficulty. — Froudb. 

On the mnp [ ColloquUl ] gPM ®cifsf« ^ In a wild sute of 

excitement or passion. [ The word "Ramp” here is short for 
''Rampage** ] : e,g. It is apropos of a rvissue of 'Messrs. CassdI’s 
serial, "British Battles by Land and Sea," that Lord Wolesley goes 
anew on Ms foiwp.— E nglish Magazine. 
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Ob the ranten [ Slang ] Cf t »nwn^#n.< Moi«ly meny: 

John had been visibly *Vm rantatC* the night before.— 

Stsvsnson* 

On the Tight BOmt iKt’iprs On the proper track [A hunting 
phrase] : e, g. One of the female servants came out and answMed them 
with an appearance of joy that they were on the right ScoTi. 

On (or Upon) thB ro»d ’tC't, Brtftrotg Passing 

or travelling over a road ; coming l|r going on the Way : e,g. 

My hat and wig wilt soon be here, 

They are upon the /'o«d.— C owper. 

OnthBBBfBBide *t!^ SI1 In 

such a position as enables one to keep himself safe from trouble or 
difficulty '• e. g It is best to oe on the safe side when one deals with 
you.— D ickens. 

On the scent ( tVf? ^ On the track • in pursuit. 

On the SOOre of (CVt^e«f) On the ground of ; by reason of ; e. g. 

(i) I forgave him on the score of old friendship. ^ 2 ) I should be 
fearfully puzzled were 1 called upon to recommend the practice on the 
score of convenience. — CowpaR. 

On the ahady side of ( csKpi fvp ) sm *ltc<. '*1?! g| 

On the thicker side of ; beyond, more than ; as, on the shady 
side of forty, i e., more than forty. ( As evening approaches the 
shadows lengthen, and as man advances towards the evening of life he 
approaches the shady side thrneof.— B sewer ] 

On the side of ( In favour of; in support of: e. g. In 
England popular sentiment was on the -side of the law.— Froudb. 

( On the part of : e. g Though there is a lamentable 

deficiency of learning on tie side of Boyle, there is no want of wit on 
the side of Bentley. — Mac \ulat. [ popular. 

On tiie shelf ♦tfieiv, e<R elt »rtTWli fiit eo? No longer 

On &e sly [ Colloquial ] In a secret manner : e. g. This 

diversion was enjoyed on the sly, and unknown to the ladies of the 
house — Thackekay. 

On (or Upon) the spot oil tOI. On the scene or place 

of occurrence : e, g. The Assistant Superintendent of Police, the 
Sub-magistrate, and the Circle Inspector are on the dpot holding an 

enquiry.— The Indian Daily News. Immediately t 

before moving > without changing place : e. g (i) Laying violent 
hands on him, they slew him oh the spot — Prescott. (2| As soon as 
the heavy breathing of Polyphemus showed that he was fast asleep, 
Odysseus crept from his corner, resolved to slay the cannibal giant on 
the s/ 0 f.— H avell. 

Ob (or At) the spur of the momeat xiNt 

Impelled by tfie sudden impulsps or feelings of the time : 0 . 'g» He 
committed the crime on the spur of the moment, 

(tettieepovoftheoaoMloB 
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the influence of the sudden impuls^ of the time : e. g. It may be 
assumed thaf such communications are not deliberate, but thrown on 
iht ^uf of the occorion.— Da Quincey. At once : o.g. He 

could not come to any conclusion on tlu spur of th* peeosiou . — 
Hazlitt. 

On (or Upon) the sQuAra [ Colloquial ] In an open, 

fair manner ; honestly, or upon honour : o. g. Ain’t it all on the 
square ? What have you got to say to that ?— 'Hughes. 

On ( or Upon ) the square with [ Colloquial ] (etiftte) »rfin5 wltpstc^ ^ 
s i q t CT Upon equality with t even with : e.g. For now I’m upon the 
square with you, I 'must be straight as ao arrow.— M. Edgewoeth. 

On the strength bwcfl) On the muster-rolls : o. g. The 

regiment had on its strength fifty officers of all ranks and one thousand 
men of all classes. ^ ^ , , 

On (or Upon) the strength of ( cetfl PRPI ) (Wt TO ▼finU In reliance 


upon ; 0. g. The allies after a successful summer are too ^pt, upon 
the strength of it, to neglect their preparations for the ensuing 
campaign^— Addisoh. 

On ( or Upon ) the stretoh ^5 <tffr?5Cf ^ cvf In a state of 

continuous effort • struggling ; e. g, (l) Conjecture was on the stretch to 
divine the .cause of this phenomenon. — Ds Quincey. (a) Those put 
lawful authority upon tie stretch, to the abuse of power under colour of 
prerogative.— L’Estrangb. ^ . 

On ( or Upon ) the tapis effcarnPH ^ Prrtcw 5 ^ nWvil ^ ^ 
«Wft*l* Upon the table .• under consideration ; now Mng ven- 
tilated. [ This is in reference to the tapis or cloth with which the table 
of the council-chamber is covered, and on which are laid the motions 
before the House! ; e g. The S.'hleswig-Holstdn question comes on 
the tapis, and no one seems to know much of anything about the place 
geographically.— English Magazine. 

Oa the tip of ono’a tongue [ Mloguial ] fittest, On the very 

point of being spoken ; e. g. It had been the tip of my tongue to 
say where I had just seen Jellico, and the trade he was doing. 


Oiithe tte^*ofexpeotattonvt^^4f»l^^'^Hl^In a^te of 
mind in which expectation is raised to the highest pitch ; e, g. He was 
on the tiptoe of expectation for the arrival of his brother from home. 

Oaths turf Addicted to horse-racing : JJy 

dear Digley, vou talk like a racing- man Y'>u should remember that 

we are not idl of us 0. the 5 .~Payii.. 

(Bel On the torn ttsfl, fdlt t ^ 

t*ll Take a contrary or different course 1 to *nove in the o pmto 

direction ; begin to change course ( used of the tide ) : •. A The tide 
of affairs was on the turn ; and the ebb was even more rapid than the 
flow had been.— MacAUtAT. 


Oa Ami nmilsraiiiiiilliiff >ic4 On the eonditioni' (expfeesedor 
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implied )i •. g. I took charge of the Institution «n understanding 
that I should be allowed my own way in everything. 

On the ▼ergo On the border of: e.g. On 

the verge of a wood, which approached to within a mile ol^ the town of 
Ashby, was an extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful 

green turf. — Scott. Pief® On the brink of: e.g. 

Though again and again on ike'verge 0^ a rupture with his sister>in- 
law, he drew back at the last moment. — F rotob. 

On wnUnby ( or wnllnby track ^Australian dan^ C^¥tl Out of 
employment ; — from the shy habits of the '‘wallaby’* or Kangaroo. 

On the wane ffl ^ ^ «rrtt 41«t In a declining 

state : e, g, (1) The moon is on the ‘ioane. (2) The power of the 
Turkish empire has long been on the wane, — McMordib. 

On the watch eWjftfl ; >1^, iff’im In a state of watchful- 

ness f on the alert : e. g. He was on the watch with a view to give the 

alarm if he saw any of the rebels near. On the 

look out : e, g. Nature and destiny are always on the watch for our 
follies.*~R. W. Emerson. 

On the way dacacf <Bn*t Proceeding { journeying ^ making pro- 

gress : e, g. The proceedings are now on the way. 

On the weather beam vtiftani ct ^ On that side 

of a ship which faces the wind. 

On (or Upon) the whole Taking all things into consideration,- 

in the aggregate : e, g. The labouring classes of this island are on the 
whole better off as to physical comforts than the inhabitants of any 
equally extensive district of the old world.— Macaulay. ' 

On (or Upon) the wing In flight : e, g. The locusts are on the 

wttig. vtail ^ Departing, or ready to depart : e. g. 

He was still at Eton, though, I believe, on the wing for Cambridge. — 
Db Quincby. _ [ velocity. 

On tiie wings of the wind efwr ^ With the utmost 

On the wrong aide of forty— Same as On the shady aide of ffwty : 

e, g. He was then on the wrong side of forty.— \swt0is. 

On this aide of the grave a #1^ In this world ; in this life : 

e, g. On this side of the grave she would see him no more. — Thack- 
KRAY. 

On this wise et^tCl On this mode : in this manner : 

e. g, Cht this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel.— Biblb. 

On (or Upon) tick [Collequial\ «ltn On credit : on trust t on promise 
of future payment '.e.g. I should never hear the last of it it Potter 
found out I went on tieh for finery.— Mrs. Wood. 

On tiptoe ; ftriwr Resting on the end of the toe : 

noiselessly, silently '.eg. (l) He stole away #« tiptoe with a perfectly 
marvellous celerity.— Dicbbns. (2) Man ^oves in all modes, by legs 
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of horses, by wines of wind, steam, by eas of balloon, by electricity, 
and stands on tiptoe threatening to hunt the eagle in his own element. 

Embcson. In eager expectation : e. g. Everybody here 

is en tiptoe for the event of which both origin and end are a riddte to 
most.<^ARi.YLa. 

Oo to fbjtti ®*ICI Vtttl'd Upon • on ; to : e, g. We see the strength 

of the new movement in the new class of ecclesiastics whom it forced' 
OH ^ethe stage.— J. R. Grbbn. 

Oo trial fecsfCV On experiment : e g. (i) I have taken 

him on trial, ( 3 ) The society was on its ^rto/.— F roude. 

On trust ft^ftOni sfiwii Without questioning : e. g. In the 

sciences the philosopher leads , the rest of us take on trust what he 
tells us.— F roude. 

On ViOW In exhibition ; as, a picture on view. 

Onoe again One time more ; a second time : 

eg It is given me once again to behold my friend.— Row^ 

Onoe and again tt5* At repeated times • repeatedly : e, g. 

A dove sent forth once and again to spy.— Milton. 

Onoe and away ^Colloquial] >ICTI’ Occasionally but rarely ; 

(also sometimes) rare occasions. [The usual modern form is OnO0 in a 
way, which see] • e. g. Tis but for once and aaay. — M. Edgeworth. 

Onoe and for all, or Onoe for all 47' 

^ Wt* wfilCS at 4 ^^ ) Finally • without reprtition : 

e. g, (t) I must tell you once and for all that you will get nothing by 
kneeling to me. — Haggard (2) Customs run only upon our goods 
imported or exported, and that but once for all ; whereas interest runs 
as well upon our ships as gooos, and must be yearly paid.— Childs. 

Onoe in a blue moon 4l, 7ft 7^^ Never, or very rarely indeed. 

Onoe in a way TVt?, 74a 74a Occasionalh but rarely': e. g She knew 
he was of no drunken kind, yet once in a way a man might take too 
much.— Blackmore . 

Onoe more 7ta 47414 For a further occasion ; e, g. He folded the 
garment once more and laid it aside.— D ickens. *pl4^ Again : e. g. 
When thou art once more master in thine own house thou shalt go on 
a far journey, carrying with thee an oar of thy vessel — Havell. 

Ol^oe upon a time 4741, CTfa aaci At a certain period : e. g. Once 
upon a time a good many years ago, thert. sits a traveller, and he set 
out'upon a journey.— Dickens. 

One abOTP ••tfdafti .• *I1W41 God ; the Deity : e. g. There is One above 
who disj^ses what man proposes. « 

One after anetber (or tbe other) 47 47 Tflil One by one : e. g. And 
then all these races coming one after another,— ‘it s enough to knock 
up any fellow.— T hackeray. 

One and all a7C«l|. 47444 414 44 Everybody, arithout a angle except 
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tion : e g. They Me amd all possessed the tffectioaate di^osition 
common to humble reIetions.-->lRTnt(r. 

One sad ona^Seme as Ooa by ona ( q. v. ). 

-Oaa sod only aaatS Sole and with no alternative : e. g. It did not 
occur to him < Lloyd George ) thst that was his eae atid ettfy means.— 
SaTOROAT WaSTMtHSTSt GAZBTTf. 

Oaa sod tba asma 9|l^ t Idehlicsl ; verily the same : e. g. The 
Prince who stood bare*iooted at the gates was one and the same with 
the Prince who was in the fidd of Ivory,— Frbbman. 

•Ona snotbar *iT*l1 Reciprocally : «* g, (t) God knows when we shall 
see owe OMotArr again.— M. Abkold. (s l Being very angry with one 
another on these questions, they cursed one another in the heartiest 
manner. — D ickens. 

One bad example apotls many good preoapta [ Proverb ] aaBl 

f al I [ <it« ^ I 

One beats the bash another has the hare [Proverb] cak gci cf'cs, 

One by ona <47 Each s^rally i one after the other : e. g. One 

by om he distanced his competitors* — S miles 

One dfty 4^ fiR ( ), RtW At a particular time f us- 

ually of the future, rarely of the past ) , sooner or .later : e. y. Well, 
niece, I hope one day to find you fitted with a husband.— S hakes pease. 

One eye-witneas is better than ten heareaye [Proverb^ ♦lew 
tiftficf 4e^r w*iw cirr^ rwi ww caf^nitc* 4en 4¥w catew 

RfWFW fiat aW tlT The evidence of a sinjjfle individual whotha* seen a 
fact with his own eyes is far more trustworthy and important than the 
combined evidence of a number of persons who testify to the matter on 
mere hearsay. 

One foot In the grmye RWl* Dying state. 

One good turn deeenree another \^Provefh\ 

One who receives any benefit from another should try his best to 
do f;ood to the latter in return. 

One hM made hie bed and he must lie on it [ Colloquial ] ^ye 

wrln Wicetii w ftce One must accept the consequences of 

his own conduct : e, g. “Henry has gone to Arlington to propose to 
Miss Crawley’*. — ‘ Gone, without speaking to me !'*— *‘Hc said that^ it 
was useless his remaining, as he knew he should only offend 3 mu.'^— * 
**Hi has made his hed^ and he must lie on iV.”— T rollOPB. 

One hM wtmn hi* wild oats '• 

^ Wl One hu left off his g*y 

youthful habits and has become steady : e. g. His ancle vvote home 
congratulatory letters, announcing that the lad had seven his wild eats 
and was bwoming steady.— Thackbray. 

Oan*home 4^ CBt^l ( ) Drawn by r single horse : #. g. The motor 
car had collided with a one-horse chaise. [CeUeqttial, Ameriianism ] 
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nMV I VfV I Petty t ineen | inferior : «./. It mu. he declared, 
a very ont-koru sort of plaoe.--RvssBi.. 

Qa 0 *lione ■jnrtam •a’fWiwH'it A onesided view, Ugotry. 

Oaa-auui abov « vMlci eiMtv H A play 

or movement in which only one pgraon makes the principal figure. 

One in (or of) a fhoassnd or tan thooaandflntcii’RCtiT 

VttHi ^ ^ Anything exceedingly 

rare, implying a very high degree of merit or excellence : e. g. She 
did not know that she herself was a woman of ton thousand. She spoke 
believing herself to be a common type of humanity — J Payn. 

One in the eyet on tbe note, in the bread-basket &c. cspF. mw e 
ciS A blow on the eye, nose and stomach &c. 

One ia half a doaeUf the other is six 

Generally used ironically, and means 'one is as bad as the other'. 

One is sowing his Wild oats eitc gH te iCiiUii sjjitenionnr 

▼1*1 ^ eOlCeCt One is indulging the buoyant folly of youth ; one is 
living in youthful dissipation. [See Sow one*s wild oats. ] 

One is not so soon hssled as hurt [ Provorh ] ▼b >ni utot, 
▼Wjps ▼▼ ipw *IW ^ I 

One lie makes many \Proverh\ 47^ fiTOl ’Wti itfiRB fSputy vpf* 

▼tVtl ▼flc^ fV One lie requires many others to support it. [ cf. 
One lie begets another ]. 

One man's meat ia another man's poison [Prooorb^ <47SCini 

‘WW C'i’N »ll*f. ▼«?« The one 

and the same thing is a source of good to some and of evil to others. 

One may think what he dare not speak \Pn»>orb\ gcan eicttm «itn 

Hit I 

One must lie on the bed one haa made— Same as One has made 
his bed and he must lie on it ( which ^ee ). 

One nail dciyea out another \Proverb\ ♦fft fhit ^t^l CBtel i 

One of these days tCBltCV One day, sooner or later: e,g. I 

shall go to him again om cf those days, when 1 shall have a little leisure 
to myself. 

One or other CW^. Hi <▼<( : CHlH HTIV One person or another ; somebody ; 
0 . g. If one or other was ill, how nobly and generously his companions 
flocked to comfort him and take turns to nurse the sick man through 
nights of fever.— Thackeray. 

Oneraven will not pluok another's eyes [Proverb"] etcet HttH ▼!(▼ 
H1i Hi.— ^ wev Hi Friends do not harm one another. 

One swallow doM not make a summer [ Proverb ] *4fielf¥HHtUfH 
▼t#Vt fbl f . '(HHOftP'ltH^t^HHl HtlHf, 'Hl#l HHIH *rt5l« 

HHtI *|R|«HIH1 ; 'S^ll OTPHI <HtH HtHtH flWCfl WtH 
^ Htl Hi Vou eannot infw a general troth from a single fact } 
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no i;eneral rule^ shouVd be deduced front a sini^le in<itance : e, g. 
''When the Family Cala$ were about to be executed unjustly, with 
the consent of all the lawyers and statesmen in France, one man in 
the nation saw the error, and thought for the innocent and saved then ; 
and that one wise man in a nation of foob was a writer of fiction." 
—"Ont swallow does not make a summer, for all that.”— Rc .o>. 

One time or other 47 ^ Sooner or later ; e, g. Indirect 

dealing will be discovered oae iitkie or other — Tillotson, 

One to-day ie worth two to-morrdws [ Froverb] ewivtl “•dT’ 

“irt* : W!vifs twe em, i 

One too many Ibr [Colloquial} (wt^me) «r, aa, 

aaal cat More than a match for (a person) by a great 

degree : e. g. "I rather fancy we shall be one too many for him." 

One toutdi of nature makes the whole world kin eft- 

Pit*lace O'Hceii *i^3f el4j efiit^ owl all, Mali's 

efita The fact that a single natural trait of human cha> 
racter prevails all over the world proves that human beings are all kith 
and kin. 

One way or the other as 4TS¥ St fS cats law Either this way or 
that ; any way, for or against : e. g. You must decide the matter 
one way or the other, ^ ^ [ the average. 

One with anotiier >l#TtfcrD ; CSicS'l aHtS Taken altogether ; taken on 

One’s bark is whrse than one's bite [Colloquial} statia ^ csaa 
atSH atOS waa atsw cat¥ as One’s actions are not really so bad 
as his language shows him to be ; oi)e does not carry his threats out 
into action :e g. I dare say you have learned by this time chat my 
father's bark is worse than his Sarah Tytlbr. 

One's bottom dollar [ Amertean slang ] OlatSO WS ¥*l^y The very last 
penny belonging to one t e.g. I would have patted with my bottom 
dottar to relieve her.— B bsant. 

One's bowelB yearn aat^^ »ts sw ws ▼si 

Feel uneasiness from pity, sympathy, or any other such-like emotion, i 
[ The word 'bowels’ here means ‘heart’ ] : «. g. That evening Alexis I 
did come home to dinner. He arrived about lo o’clock, with his eyes 
red and swollen, would take nothing but a glass of tea, and go to bed. 
At the «ght of his inoffensive sorrow, the mother's bowels began to 
yearn over her son.— R badb, 

On^s ooontananoe lUIs ^ Vtl fait One’s face becomes or appears 
dejscted, or assumes an angry look : o. g. Cain was very math and 
his eountenanee fell.— B ibls. 

On^B day* am numbered ▼tftia •tlfttj’ di fi(i| eiKihitcf, fll ffftirci 
One has not to live much longer in this world : e. g. She had not 
mentioned till then that her dt^s were numbered, and attribaced her 
Rcoitoatdd illness fo the noxious climate of India.— WA^tasN, 

One'* tyw draw atrawa C Ool^uM ] iFtftte ^ tttcvci One feels 
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very sleepy t «• g* Tm very sure 'tis tiose for aU honest folks to go to 
bed." — "indeed my draw sfrovr."— Swift. 

One** ^ea Open to Begin to see or nnda* 

stand : t. g. It was believed that thtir tyts were opening to their 
former fdlies, and that the reign of superstition was about to end.— 
Bocklb. _ ^ 

Olie*a good star ’OOf}! The well>disposed planet supposed to 

influence a person to do happy things ; good lock. [ See Oae^s star 
is in the aaoendant ] : «. g. "Yes’’, said Ella patiently j "she was. 
of course, the Pre” — ( her good star just saved her front aying the 
Pretender > — "Prince Charlie in disguise."— J. Patk. 

Ono’s hands ars oloan One is innocent : e. g. His very straight* 
forwardness may be taken to be a clear indication to show that hts 
hands are clean in this affair. 

One’s hands are foil [ Colloquial ] ^^tte ^ar One is 

fully occupied : e. g, Jiobinson’s hands were ttowfull ; he made brushes, 
and every day put some of them to the test upon the floor gjid walls of 
the building.— Rbads. 

One's hands are tied *n ^cani 

One has no power to act fredy : e. g. The Premier's hands were 
a ‘good deal tied by circumstances. — Trollops. 

One’s heart burns (Srsflrs ^ ifsii 

One IS in a state of lively emotion, or of strong passion or desire : e. g. 
My heart tor anger burns : 1 cannot brook it.— S hakbspearb# 

Oae*a heart tailB one s ^1 One’s courage or 

confidence forsakes him • one is discouraged : e. g. Their numbers 
were small ; their general was gone ; their hearts failed them ; and 
they were proceeding to evacuate the fort. — Macaulay. 

One’s heart is in the right ^soe TC^ 9<nnp( 

i^eil One has a truly kind and sympathetic heart : e. g. My daughters 
are plain, disinterested girls ; but tieeir hearts are in the right fiaee , — 
Thackeray. 

Che’s heart (or mind or oonsoieiioe) misgives one smvtt 

^ ifCSff fell One's heart is filled with doubts and 

apprehensions ; one is deprived of confidence : e. g. His mind misgave 
him that he had committed a dreadful crime.— M acaulay. 

One’s heart aihks into one’s boots ( or within one ) ^ gfetl ; 
gw ^ *1?! One is utterly depressed : e. g. (i) Although 

the sun shone bright and hot, and the shore birds were fishing and 
crying all around us. and you would have thought any one would have 
been glad to land after being so long at sea, my heart sank, as the 
saying is, *nte my boots ; and from that first look onward, I hated the 
very thought of Treasure Island.— Stbtkrsoh. ( 2 > His -heart sank 
within him, when he thought of his good kind friends.— Oickbits. 

One’s horn is eacalted [ BiHieal J fUtie tw fWl One’s pride 
is excited j one leels elated with joy of success : e. g. As he paced the 
walks with Amy, and caused that young person's horn to is exalted 
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for hope that his flitting chaff meant serious business, he' heard 80thing> 
to which be could object— M rs. Lirton. 

Oiw*R htuabtoi or obedient 

Wiethe RtV ) Phrases of civility, often used in dosing a 
letter : *. jf. Our letters tell us they are our ktmUt strvants, but 
understand us to be their slaves.— Addison. 

On^s tinea ere set In pleesent ^leoes e ! <IC flVe lcii m feel 

One is luckily placed amid fortunate surroundings : g. A lonely 
wayfarer, happy in the knowledge that his daughter’s fate was no 
longer allied with his, that whatever evil might befall him, her lines 
were set tn pleasant places. — Mist, Braddon. 

One's long ( or lest ) home The grave where (according 

to the Christians) the soul rests after death .eg. He has gone to hts 
long home, t. e., he has died. 

One's mentis Iblls upon (another) ^ dtl 

sjcR'fiw dwsni *ni dm di^sR 

*tCR 59)1 Another becomes as qualified as one and takes up 
one*s work • one succeeded by another e. g. Eventually the mantle 
of the brilliant apothecary’s boy fell upon the worthy shoulders of the 
equdlly brilliant book binder’s apprentice. — Smiles. 

One’s number’s up (Soldier*s phrase) ^ One 18 in 

a very serious position, or about to die. 

One’s pecker [ i^Ung ] One’s nose, One’s spirits : e g. 

Keep \ip your pecker, man ; you will be all right to-morrow. — Reads 

One’s people, or One’s oi^n people Ancestors , 

kindred , relatives. [ Used in Bible. ] 

One’s ship comes home «or oomes in) [Colloquial] cr ^ 

One IS able to make the fortune he expected e g 
Yesterday afternoon i brought my long busmebs to a head . the ship 
has come home , one more dead lilt» and I shall cedao to fetch and carry 
for the princess Ratafia — Stevenson. 

O ne’s sho es ere made of running leather 

One IS given to roving. 

One’s star is in the ascendant f 

*fWt ; ^5 One lb in luck’s way • — said of a person to whom 

some good fortune has befallen and who is very prosperous. [According 
to astrology, those leading stars which are above the horizon at a per- 
son's birth influence his life and fortune ; when those stars are in the 
ascendant he is strong, healthy, and lucky , but when they are de- 
pressed below the horizon his stars do not shine on him^ and he is in 
the shade and subject to ill fortune — Brewer. ] e. g. The star of 
Richelieu was still in the ascendatt. — S. Simon. ' 

Oua’a aun ia set One is no more in luck’s 

way - one is subject to ill foitune ; ea ga The sun of England is set if 
the Catholics exercise political power.-— Macaulay. 
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OiiA’0 withm aM u&wnug [ ^ ^ 

^it^ One is not injured or hurt. [The expression is borrowed 
from Shakespeare, wherein we find ; — **Let the galled jade wince ; our 
itfiihers af€ unwrung The word ^withers' means the ridge between 
the shoulder bones of a horse, at the base of the neck] : e* gn know 
you are,” said Roberts, who knew the man well, and cared nothing for 
his friend’s peculiarities when he felt his own withsrs were unwrung. 
—Trollope. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

One's word is law wt?tT8 or tjW 

mere words of the 

mouth are as rigidly obeyed as a law : r, g. He was very powerful 

and from Wadi, south and east, his word was Law. — Palgrave. 

Only (or But) from day to day Without certainty of conti- 

nuance ; temporarily. 

Only (or But) so so \,Colloquial\ Only moder- 

ately or tolerably ; passably : e. g. (i) **How do you find yourself my 
dear fellow so so,'* said Mr. S.— Dickens. (^) “What 

cheer Sal Gills ?’'—*/>« if so sa,” returned the instrument-maker. — 
Dickens. ’ [ to prove. 

Onus probandl [Latin] ^TC'Rl ^ The burden of proof ; the obligation 

Open a broadside srf^tc'SRr ftvfl Discharge 

all the guns, on one side of a ship at the same moment. 

Open a oampaign ^ Begin the opera- 

tions of a war . e. g. The Knglish will not open the campaign until 
April next. 

Open a disoussion Enter upon a debate • 

e. g. They are nut going to open a discussion on this vexed question at 
the next sessions. 

Open a door to Render • -.sy : prepare the way for. 

Open a aubaopiption ^ Begin raising money 

by inviting others to subscribe for any particular object i e. g. I have 
opened a subscript ton in behalf of the school 

Open air Free air ; uncovered place : e. g. “Why do 

they sing in the open air 

Open oorreapondenoe 'fP®" ^*'**‘"g 

letters : e. g. The local Reading club has opened correspondence with 
similar societies on this important subject. ^ ^ ^ 

Open SB the day iColloquml] ^ clt*W 

^finrl sw ) As clear as daylight ; above boara without 
secrecy, or deception: e,g. Of>en as the day. he made no secret of 
the fact that he was alone in the world. ^J- Fayn. _ . 

Open day '^tlSjrl ^ 

Br^^daylight ( 'as distinguished from twthght ) : ej. He did it m 
open day, without any attempt at secrecy or concealment. 

(The) Open door Wltm Vn Absence of restrictigns in matters 
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of traSe : e. g. In Penis the independence and integrity of the 
country is to beTespected and the open door of equal commercial oppor- 
tunities for all nations is to be maintained — Stead. 

Opm dOOT will tempt • eaint {Proverb] ’Itfa otl ft I 

Open-eyed Watchful. 

Open flranfiift ’em ntte eti Begin firing with 

musketry or artillery : e. g. Holkar’s force opened fire on the Resi- 
dency.-KAYE. 

Open harmony et Harmony, the tones of which are widely dis- 
persed, or separated by wide intervals. 

Open mind ee tWra eete fttt nm cem*t ftdt etife ft : 

te A mind which is capable of receiving new impres- 
sions : e,g. "English officials come out to India with an open mtnd." 

Openmonthed cetdt ; ctteeteetfl Greedy ; clamorous. 

Open one*e eyee to ; Open the eye of ( cett ) etftfe 

Cfetl Enable one to see or understand : e. g. His eyes were at last 
opened to the errors of his former conduct— Macaulay. 

Open one*e mind to (etfTfe) ffcet fCft eti Mahe 

known one’s feelings and thoughts to (another) : e. g. He began to 
open hts mind to Thackeray. 

Open one*e mouth is^ ^ ^ Speak. 

Open one’s mouth wide wtr iffetl Name too high a price. 

Open one’s self to (elfids) <*ieH ^ ^sri Communicate 

to ; speak to : e. g. After the Earl of Lincoln was slain, the king opened 
himself to some of his council, that he was sorry for the earl’s death. — 
Bacon. 

Open question fTOft jiffy ft ,■ ftfl ^trsfe wff 

tfinitCf A question that is still free to be discussed, i. e , which has not 
yet been settled or closed up by a decision Even theism itself 

was treated as an open question.-— B komuz. 

Open river Ct SPitl Vtf ttt A river, the water of which 

is not frozen up. 

Open secret CT 'SdPwt Pivfe >sfyM f^ *l^nitCf A secret that has 

leaked out and has become known to several persons, and is therefore 
no longer a secret in the strictest sense of the term : e. g. His identity 
seems to have soon become an open secret — Minto. 

Open Bosame cvty fvSP® aipwm A 

charm by which to gain access to something * only or chief means of 
gaining admission. [ The allusion is to the story of AH Baba in the 
Arabian Nights, in which it is said that forty robbers used to gain ad- 
mission to a cave where they concealed their booty by opening it by 
utterance of these two magical words ]: e.^. His frank address was 
a sort of "open sesame" to every heart. — Fresco tt. 

Opsn sewer A sewer of which the channel is exposed to the air. 
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(An) Open sore A festering wound ; a troublesome matter : 

e. g. The Utlander question has become the open sore to South Africat 
— Fort. Review. 

Open table Table free to be resorted to and enjoyed 

by any one who may come : r. g. Timon kept o^en table at his residence 
ill Athens.— > L amb. 

Open the ball '^J\ Begin the dancing. IHence, Jigtirativefy'] 

vraf oreel Begin operations : e. g. Waltz and the 

battle of Austerlitz are said to have opened the hall together. — B yron. 

Open the budget KtWlii Jfm 

WJ[\ Lay before a legislative body the financial estimates and 
plans of the executive government. 

Open the question Pwctra ^CcTt5^ ^K\ Commence the discussion 
of a subject • bring it before the public. 

Open to ^ Liable to the approach 

of ; exposed to : r. g, ( 1 ) No man was past amendment, every heart 
was lying open to the shafts of reproof^ if only the dhher could take 
a proper aim. — Goldsmith. (2) He fell back upon the Loire, 
leaving Burgundy open to the enemy to overrun and destroy.— 
Froude, {3I Some of these mines are open to the daylight like our 
stone quarries.— The P. Readers. (4; Such an answer is open 

to no valid exceptions. — J. Taylor. ( OfOTI 

Unclose to • unfasten to : e, g. The porter opened the gate to the 

stranger. ( ^ Bring to t^e view of ; 

exhibit to : e, g. Manifold miseries ensued by the opening of that 

gap to all that side of Christendom.— K nollis. ( ▼tfrt'® ) 

791. ^[911^91 CT911 Explain to t interpret to : e. g. Did not our heart 
burn within ns, while he talked with us by the way. and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures ?— Bible. 

Open to oonyiotion 7(9 Ready to receive some truth. 

Open to Impression Ready to receive ideas ; readilyimpressible. 

Open tone — A tone produced by an open string, i. e,, by a string vibrat* 
ing through its entire length. 

Open TOwel (or soandl C9 wff 91 "W ) 869191 7f99t9 99CT 7f^7«9 9 «r- 
9JltfH 99 A vowel ( or sound ) pronounced with a larger aperture 
of the lips or cavity of the mouth, as compared with others called closed 
vowels or sounds. 

Open np Tfinrt oreil . tjtcHtCT 9«9C9tB9 791 ; «I7H Til Lay 
open ; bring to view ; disclose : e, g. Poetry had opened'.up to mapy 
delightful views into the'character and condition, of our bold peasantry, 
their country's pride.— Prof. Wilson. 

OpenTerdlOt<7t9 7*l9tC99«r99 7?(99rtC99 9^^ <9 9lC9 9t*|9tC99 8ciW 

^ 99, 7*l9t^l9 79l 99 91 A verdict upon an inquest which 

nods that a crime has been committed without sp^ifying the criminal. 
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Open winter ce %b efra «tW<I ^ ^*it« fi 

m A winter that is not much frosty s mild winter : #. g. An open and 
warm winter portendeth a hot and dry summer. — Bacon. 

Opera flannel iptc^ A highly finished light flannel. 

Opera glass A kind of short telescope. 

Opera hat ^ A gentleman’s folding hat. 

Opera seria [Latin ] Serious or tragic opera. 

Operate on ( orif ^ ^ ^ 

Produce an effect on ( the constitution or mind ) : e. g. (i) Arsenic 
operates on the human body like poison. (2) A plain, convincing 
reason operates on the mind both of a learned and an ignorant hearer 

as long as he lives.— S wift, ^ Perform an operation with 

surgical instruments on (the human body with a view to restore sound- 
ness of health ) . e, g. The surgeon operated on his arm. 

Opportunity makes the thief [ Proverb ) c^c^i cm ^ i 
Oppose against [ JBare ] ( ) Uwn ^ Act 

adversely to ; e, g. A servant opposed against the act. — Webster. 
Oppose to ( ^ Put in opposi- 

tion to • set against : r.^. 1 may, without presumption, oppose my single 

opinion to his. — Locke. ( ^ Place in front of ; 

set opposite to : e, g. 

Her Grace sat down 
In a rich chair of state • opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. — Shakespeare. 

Opposed to ^ ^ Acting in oppositior 

to ; against : e. g. Animals practise art when opposed to their superiorb 

in strength. — Cr^bb. ( Contrary to . e, g. With 

all the boldness of an original genius he had struck out an entirely new 
course of treatment quite opposed to the usual method. — Dickens, 

Opposite to ( C^t^l fVjH ) Standing or situated in front of ; 

facing to : e. g. Then he mixed w'ine in a bowl of ivy wood, and sitting 
down opposite to his guest bade him eat and drink. — H avell. ( 

ftnpi ) Adverse to ; contrary to . e, g. By novels the reader is 

misled into another sort of pleasure opposite to that designed in an epic 
poem.— Dryden. 

Optimates [ Latm ] CSI^? Men of the first rank. 

Optional with or to ( Left to the wish or choice of ; 
depending on the choice or preference of . e^g. It is optional with 
you to go or stay. — Websier. 

Opulent in words ^ erbose. 

Or ever Sooner than ever • before ever ; c. g*. (i) I 

was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was» 
— Bible. (2) Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio.— Shakespeare* 
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■Or Or thereabouts: ft He had 

fever off and on for a couple of years *r so. — Dickbhs. 

Orange Uoaaom U«l The 

white blossom of the orange-tree, worn by brides. [ Hence, colloqui^ 
My ] f^ntCi^tVrSt A bride : #. g. How is the amiable and talented 

Mr. Staunton 7 and what has he come to this lovely retreat for 7 

To gather orange blossoms 7 [ t. to seek a bride ].— Norris. 

Ornnge Peel— A nickname given by the Roman Catholics to Sir Robert 
Peel, when chief Secretary for Ireland, on account of his anti-catholic 
proclivities and adhesion to the House of Orange. 

Ordeal of battle» flrei hot water, cold water, the bierp the oroeet 

the Eucharist and the Goraned The ancient 

practice of referring disputed questions of criminality to supernatural 
decision by subjecting the suspected person to physical tests by fire 
Acc. ^ All ordeals except that of battle were abolished io England by 
law in the early 13th century. « 

Order arms [ Military ] Tx’lt 

n brfsrefipc^ni The com- 

mand at which a musket is brought from **shoulder” to a position with 
its butt resting on the ground. 

Order of battle [ Military ] ^Jrt3pF%ini«rfe 

The particular disposition given to an army for a 
determined manoeuvre on the field of battle. 

Order of merit 3Pi Place in a class or list in which 

the best is placed first, the next best second, and so on : e. The 
following is a list of successfni candidates at the last degree examina- 
tion arranged in order of merit. 

Order of the Bath— A high order of British knighthood, composed of 
three classes, viz , knights of grand cro'ses, knights commanders, and 
knights companions, abbreviated thus : v3. B. C., K. C. B, K. B. 

[The] Order of the day erefSrs ftfe, ^ CWHt^r Prevalent rule or 
fashion of the time : e. g* Economy in the public service is the order 
of the day. — English. Magazine. 

Order to ( Ttcsr ) ^ Command to go to : e. g. 

He was ordered to Quebec, where, his surgeon told him, he would 
certainly be laid up by the climate.— S outhey. 

Orderly book [ Military ]— A book for cvt’-v company, in which the 
sergeants write general and regimental ordeis. 

Orderly eergeant — A non-commissioned officer, or a soldier, 

appointed to wait upon generals or other officers, to communicate 
orders and carry messages. 

Orders of Arohiteoture— The five classic orders of architecture are 
Tuscan^ Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. 

Ordinary run vn The generality ; the common or 

usual kind: e.g. "Vidyasagar was far above the ordinary run at 
men,*’ 
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Qrdiawy shww dikftrttcn ntltn Shares forming the common 
stock of a company. 

OrdnaiiM ]n»p onMl A very accurate map of the country, 

made from a survey conducted under direction of the ordnance depart* 
ment. [ the constitution of state. 

Orgsaio taw A law which concerns the fundamental parts of 

Origilua ain 

aa < 11 ^ Ct *lt*l ’Fftltfla The first sin of Adam, nameljr, his 

eating the forbidden fruit ; hence, either imputation of Adam's sm to 
his posterity, or a natural corruption and tendency to sin inherited 
from him. 

Origtaate firmai or in ( cafri faal Take rise from ; have 

origin in t arise from : e. g. (i) The name ortgxnaied in the custom 
of the sovereign presenting a gold stick to the colonel of the Life 
Guards on his receiving command of the regiment— Webster (2) 
Speculations which originatfi tn guilt must end in ruin.— Bishop Hall. 

Qtigtaato with ( cat^ ^ a «wi ^ wi Take 

first existence from ; be first discovered or suggested by : e, g. The 
scheme originated with the governor and the council. — Webster. 

Qrphena of highwayman— John Gay, so called on account of his 
"Beggar’s Opera." (1688 1733). [ digesting any thing. 

Oahrtah atomaoh ^ 9^8 ^ 4 ^ aflRtH «r)(a «lfv Stomach capable of 

OthaUo*s oooopation’a gone esit ac at M^ n aantca at^ No 

longer the observed of all observers. 

[The] Other day 9^ CTt fta ( ap fltW aai ) At a certain time 
past, not distant, but indefinite ; lately . c. y. (i) Did you see what 
the brigands did to a fellow they caught in Greece the other day T— 
H. R. HaggaED. (3) Steam was, till the other day, the devil which 
we dreaded.— Emerson. 

Other flah to fty— See Have other fleh to fry. [ next world. 

[The] other world ♦flOTta, atalfw The non«material sphere, the 

Otinm oum dig. ( dignitate ) [ Latin ] aFPn at<r Leading 

of a retired life with ease and honor : retirement after giving up busi* 
ness saving some money. ( The expression is used in jest and famiii* 
arity ). 

Oni*dire [ French ] dW atfl Hearsay. 

Oar trana<Attaatio oouaina ertcaflatEtflfirtca 

atd afvdSB An epithet commonly applied to 4 he Americans 

by Englishmen, because the Americans live on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean and have sprung mainly from the English. 

Oat and away aritittci. wcaa nci By far. 

Out ont Completely ; without reservation : e. g, (1 

Spain has been beaten oat and out by the Americans. (2) The mar 
was at first an ont and ont Brahmo. 

Ont*aiid-ootar[Co//of»ia/]N|iit<itiiti1v, A ihorougii 
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goer, a first-rate felbw t e, g. Master Clive was pronounced an ft 
ThackbrsT. 

Out at ribow [ Liter My 1 of 51 Srtnl ittm liretct «c«i ^ ^ 

Wearine a coat so twn as to leave the elbows uncovered ; 
e g’ He was literally out ot the elbows and out of casha-^lRVtNO. 

[Hence, figuratively and eottoquielly ] In a state of 

destitution • in broken _ down circumstances : e. g. Half the soil 
belonged to needy, unthrifty gentlemen, whose estates were mortgaged 
to the brim and who were out at elbows like their tenants.— F roxjdb. 

Out at heels [ Literally ] oitsrtt ^ qjstl •ftllW firi^ ttwrtl 

’ItWt ^tl *lf 5 tlCT[ Having the stockings or shoes worn out 

at the heels. [ Hence, figuratively and colloquially J fie f ig t wifUJ l U 
In broken down circumstances: e.g. lam almost out at heels . — 
Shakespeare, [in the wrong. 

Out at sea >rej ^jCS am Wide of thoNmark , quite 

Out-door relief f w iafift c a Help given to a pauper who 

does not live in the workhouse. 

Oat-herod Herod aaiWni Wx nttu atl, frt 

aaaca feil Surpass even Herod in violence and 

cruelty, u e., outdo in wickedness, violence, or rant, the worst oE 
tyrants. [ Herod, the Roman Governor of Judea, was a cruel and 
bloodthirsty prince. He ordered a massacre of the babes of 
Bethlehem under two years of as^e in order to make sure of slaying 
the infant Jesus ] : e, g‘. Oh, it offends me to the soul to hear a 
robustious, perriwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 

rags, to split the ears of the groundlings it ouUhtrods Herod^^ 

Shakrspeare. 

Out in the fifteen — In the rebel army of the Pretender, in 1715. 

Out in the lbrty»five — In the rebel army of the Young Pretender, 
1745 - ^ 

Out of (CVf^ From : — used in* a variety of significations ; as, 

fa) Origin or source : derivation : (1) Plants grow out of the 

earth.— W ebster. (2) He paid me his own fund.— -W ebster. 

(3) Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of 
life* — B ible. (4^ Out of same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing. — B ible. (51 God raiseth up the poor out of the dust.— B ible. 
(6) Even out these he contrived to extract some pecuniary profit.—* 
Macaulay* (i) Result, consequence •— denoting the motive, source, 
or reason : 0. g. (i) What they do not grant out the generority of 
their nature, they may grant out of mere impatience.— S mallri]>ob* 
(2) If they violate all laws of decorum or courtesjTi it is out of .sheer 
ignorance.— P algrave. (c) Copy from an original $ quotation : 0. ga 
The lines have been copied out of Horace.— W ebster. \d\ The state 
of being driven away from : #• ge He bowed himself and his com- 
panion out q^the house.— I rvuig. (0) The state of being away from 
or not within : 0 g At dead of night, Clive marched out of the fort. 
“Macaulay, (f) Beyond : 0. g. It was o^i o/her power to accept the 
offc^r.— T hackiray. (g) Dereliction or departure ; neglect of ^opet 
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observance : emg, (i) He will not be frightened out of his duty.*— 
Webstar. (2) He attempted to laugh men out e/ virtue^ W ebster* 
(h\ Rescue or liberation : g. She was delivered out of afflic- 

tions,— W ebster. 

Out of all O6M Excessively ; immeasurably : e. g. 

The poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all Shakespeare. 

Oat of all notch (or, Sootoh and notoh) Mfoir Beyond 

all bounds (Scotch — The line marked upon the ground in certain 
games, as Hopscotch). 

Ottfc of Bedlam CT ^ ^ W*I1 n >1^ 

Outside the limits of a madhouse* not living in a lunatic 

asylum ; in full possession of one's senses : e, g. Lady Clonbrony had 
not, for her own part, the slightest notion how anybody out of Bedlam 
could prefer, to a good house, a decent eqaipage, and a proper estab- 
lishment, what is called love in a cottage* — M. Edgeworth. 

Out of breath OTm ; In a state of exhaustion: e. g. 

They all came back again, more or less out of breath. — Dickens. 

Out of businesB Tlaf Not in any business : e. g. He is out 

of business for the present. 

Oat of cash In want of money; short of funds: e g. He was 

literally out at elbows as well as out of ra^/t.-^lRviNG. 

Oat of 0688 Beyond measure • excessively. 

Oat of oharaoter Inconsistent ; improper ; 

disreputable : e g. What may be deemed out of character in some ol 
this good preacher's occupations ought to be judged of with a reference 
to the times in which he was born and grew up and to the people 
among whom he lived. — C raik. 

Oat of collar [Slang] Out of employment : e. g. Some time age 

I dismissed the cook for wilful disobedience, and since then he ha< 
been, as servants call it, out of collar. 

Oat of oonoeit with ( ) «r(% f(V 9 ^ No 
havinf. a favourable opinion of | no longer pleased with : e. g, Th( 
man is out of eonetit v>ith his dress.— W ebster. 

Oat ofoountenanoe With the countenanci 

cast down ; abashed : e. g. Their best friends were out of countenonct 
tecause they feared that the imputations were well founded.*- 
Clarendon. 

Oat of ooune Out of order. 

Out of court Not judicially justifiable. 

Oot of date t»icec«l, Antiquated , obsolete ; old 

fashioned : e. g, (i) The newspamr is out of dla^e.— M cMoudu 
( 2) He sighed to think that his principles were out of date. — ^Kayb. 

Out of door or doors Out of house : e. g. (x) She delighte 

in household arrangement and seldom went o/’drort— H elps, i? 
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A good reader can, in a sort, nestle into Plato’s brain, and think from 
thence ; but not into Shakespeare’s. We are still out of doors,— 

Embrsok. stv, Away • lost : t. g. His imaginary title of father- 

ho od is o ut e/' (/Mrs.— L ockb. Ra|t^ ; ptC^Hli 

^ RRHT Shut out ; dismissed : e. g. He is guilty, and the question 
is out of (fosr .—D rydew. 

Oat of drawing ^ Inaccurately drawn, or 

drawn in violation of the principles of drawing. 

Oat of employment C^ytl Not in any office: e,g. The 

duties belonging to the order are, to attend lying>in>hospitals, to 
superintend the education of females, and protect decent women out 
of employment, — Wbbster. [The phrase is sometimes abbreviated 
into Oat of employ.] 

Out of fashion R'SIbPie Not in vogue • out of use : e, g. This is the old 
fashion, which never goes out of fashion, neither in nor out of England. 
—Emerson. •» 

Out of fovour ^ Not liked any longer : 

e. g. The songs are now out of favour. 

Oat of frame C^^ICnrt^ Irregular ; disordered : e. g. The king's 

majesty, when he cometh to age, will see a redress of these things so 
out of frame. — LatImer . 

Oat of gathers Ht^*l ^RR"lta|U In distress j in a very impow- 

ished condition. [ The allusion is to a woman's gown, which certainly 
looks very seedy when out of gathers — i, e., when the cotton that kept 
the “pleats” together has given way.— B rewer ]. 

Oat of gear ftesi ; Out of running order ; unprepared. 

Out of hand ^ ; >tctr >I0T Without delay ; forthwith : e. g, 

(I) Arianias, hearing that, by and by fell down and died out of hand, 
— Latimer. ( 2 ) Gather we our forces out o/Aakc/.— Shakespeare. 

Out of harm's way nsp[ ^ *11 tl5c5 *ltct At 

a distance from a danger • safe from evil : e, g, A warning came 
that Lord Morley was about to leave England to be out of harm’s -way, 
— Froude. ^ ^ 

Out of harmony with (cet^ fepo Having no concord 

or agreement with : e. g, “In the presence of a rake this was quite 
out of harmony noith the spiritual aspect of the whole proceeding.” 

Oat of harness ^ vrir dtfg Retired t not at work. 

Ottt of health in iU>health : e, g. He has been out of health for 
about a year. 

Out of hearing V Beyond the reach of hearing : e, g. He 

has gone a great way and is now out of hearing. 

Oat of heart In. low spirit: heavy-hearted : e. g. The 

tillage*ground had been so ill managed by his predecesabr that the 
land was what is called quite out of heart- [ i, e,, heavy ].— M. 
Edgeworth* 
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teated : e. g. He has been out of humour since this morning. 

Out of it *ltC< Left on one side ; not Included. 

Out Of joint Disordered ; out of propw place : «. g. 

The whole machinery of Government was out of joint, and he was not 

the man to set it tight. — Froude. ^ ^ 

tion or harmony • inconsistent : ^ 

haded the cene he cwried » jeontay in hi. hand, was 
uSTthdr eynytaM.., and Inokoi like ame ™ 

refused to be put into spectacles, and was winking at life on its ow 

hook.— J. Pato. 

Out of kilter Out of regular order. 

Out of luck W^. In misfortune, unfortunate, unlucky: 

e. g. Mr. Gresves. I am sorry for you— you are out of luck— hut every 
*dog has his day, — Readb. 

Out of measure urtfirfirsetr?. nS® 

extent or degree : e. g. They were astonished out of measure. Bible. 

Out of method Irregular ; not methodical : e. g. The 

proceedings of the society are out of all method. 

Out of mind Beyond the reach of memory : e. g. The practice 

has been in vogue time out of mini. 

Out of mind as 90on as out of sight \Prover h\ cgtcot «Jt?m ^ 

urt^ptai , CT«n srt •rtfece * 11 ^ 

Out of offloe *W ▼rtl No* >n office or employment : e. g. 

The Liberals were then an# <>/'<#«. 

Out of one’s depth ifsi CT 01 ItCT ^ 

^ ^ Beyond one’s depth, «. e.. where one cannot find 

his footine (in waterl : e. g. This great poet and philosopher, the more 
that he cimtemplated the nature Deiiy, found that he waded the more 
out of hts depthe^^Aomsofiu ^ 

Out of one’s element ^t'stf^ ^ ( CVR ^ h 

OufSSSsheadtWli(md^*lft 1 Beyond com- 
manding one's mental powers; in a wandering sute, mentally; 

Out of«^» mind ( or senses, or wits ) Pifwifilf ; longed >n 
senses i insane : e. g, <il He was actually out of hit m*iid when "c 
pScS for which he has been so widely admued.- 
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Morlsy. (2) She cries end screems es if she were out of hot somos. 
— -McMordib. (3) The sudden exultetion with which he staffed me on 
the kneOt end iMned back in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted up, 
made me think him further out of his wits than ever*~DiCKBN8« [ cf. 
In ooe’a aenoes ]. 

Oat of one’i toaoh a(iR ^ cq cvw ^ <rfiCT *ltca 

^ In a place or so far that one ^nnot come up : e. g. I knew we were 
far enough out of their rrarA.-— D rfob. 

Oat of one’s senses— See Oat of one’s mind. 

Out of one’s sphwe fi^cani ^^IWrWl ftps Not in one’s 

ordinary or proper position or field of action : a. g; A poet is out of 
hts sphere in politics. 

Oat of one’s teens jn, Past one’s nineteenth 

year • past minority : a. He quarrelled with a companion before he 
was out of his teens — Froudb. 

Outof one’s time ( 

Past the allotted period : a, g. Jack was bred in a counting 
and his father dying just as he was out of his time, left Wm a hand- 
some fortune. — Goldsmith. Past one’s minority. 

Out of one’s way Having deviated bom 

one’s regular or ordinary method : a. g. He goes out of his way to find- 
cause of censure. — Webster. 

Out of one’s wits-See Oat of one’s mind. 

Oat of order ^ ; fif ^ Not in a sound, normal. 

or proper condition ; disordered : a. gn The watch never went well 
from the beginning, and was always getting out of order. — Thacberay. 
Out of place Inappropiiate ; un- 

fitted ; irrelevant : a. g. Pious reflections are out of place in mere story 
books. — Thackeray. Not in the proper place ; out of order : 

a. g. The main spring of the social system was out of place, and the 
parts could no longer work in harmony.— Froude. 

Out of pooket WtWv Having sustained loss of money : f. g- (l) 

Mephistopheles either because he was a more philosophic spirit, or ws 
not the one out of pockety took the blow more coolly.— Read e. (2) He 
had brought ruin on himself, for he was j^300,ooo out of pocket, before 
he made even a shilling by this machine.— Smiles. 

Out of practice ( "StW Not 

practised ( anything ) for some time : e. g. Murray objected that he had 
been so long out of practice that he coul^not properly express himself 
in French.— Froude. 

Out of print ’Violet '«rtt ( tL’S’F ) i 

'iitt No longer for sale by the publisher ( tte co- 

pies printed before having been all sold or otherwise disMsed (n ) j 
not to be had in the ordinary way of trade, as a printed and {wbumed 
work i e. g, 1 have sometimes found very curious pieces other «ut 
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offrini or not to be met with in the shops of our London booksellers. 

— Addisoit. , . . , 

Ottt ofpaw q pwftton to ( CfW WTpi ) 

Unequal in amount or degree to ; immensely greater considering : «. g, 
(i) The discontent excited by direct imposte is dways oui tf prtptr- 
iioH to the quantity of money which they bring into the exchequer.— 
Macaulay. (2) He had much to say of America* the more that it 
gave occasion for his favourite topit^— that society is being enlighten^ 
by a superficial tuitiooi out of alX pfoportioo to its being restrained by 
moral culture. — Emerson. 

Ottt of qttOBtion « ffrai ^ 

filPTCarf Beyond discussion or debate ; unquestionably ; undisputably : 
e. g. He no dqubt thought the praise he has conceded to him gener- 
ous, and esteemed himself oui of all question^ the better poet of the 
two.— Emerson. 

Out of quiet [ Obsoteto ] Disturbed ; restless ; e. g. She 

is much out Shakesfea.rb« 

Oat of reach ^ m In a place or situation which is be- 

yond reach e g. He is quite out of teach nowa 
Out of repair CtOTItTO In disrepair ; wautmg repair : a. go The school* 
building is out of rep xtr^ 

Out of rule Not regidated by any known rule ; irregular : 

e go His conduct was out I’/all rule. 

Out of season Not in the proper 

season or time ; at an improper time • a. g, (i) The seed was sown 
out 0 / season. — Webster, (a) He is witty out of season. — Webstee. 
( 3) He will be repeating his folly in season and out of season^ until 
at last It has a hearing.— H elps. 

Out of sight ( or view ) Beyond the range of vision, either 

physically or mentally • e, g, (i) I did not care to goo*^^ of sight of the 
boat. — Defoe. <2) They keep out of sight what is beneficiali and bold 
up to public imitation all that is defective. — Macaulav. (3) She soon 
wheeled away with scornful laughter out of sight for ever and a day. — 

Professor Wilson. . . 

Oat of sight, out of mind \jProverh\ Vt : 

***11^^ ^5^ The persons or things that we do not generally 

see,^we are apt to forget soon. 

Ottt of sorts [Printing ] VI VtWtV With 

some letters, or sorts of types, in the font, deficient or exhausted ; 

out of order. [Hence] ntltftv Vi Vtvftv Unwell, either physically 
or mentally : go (i) I have been oui of sorts to-day and not up to 
my work at all.— McMordie. (2) A man is seedy after a debauch, 
when he looks and feels out Brewer. 

Out of spirits fv^t Cheerless • dispirited : e. g*. All idea of a 

peerage was out of the question, the baronet’s two seats in Parliament 
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being lost- He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that 
catastrophe.— T hackeray. 

Oat of spite Out of malice : e. g. The dwarf cut off the dead 

man's head out of 5/tVr.->GoLi>SMiTH. 

Out Of temper csetwftpd In bad temper ; irritated • 

sullen ; peevish • e. g, 1 did not care to say much to him, as he was 
evidently out of temper , — McMordib. 

Oat of the common ; cei Unusual • pre-eminent : e g. 

She was a simple-hearted woman, on whom whatever chanced to her 
ears out of the common made a great impression.— J. Payn. 

Oat of the oommonrun <:^»t ^ opfl f«?i ’Tj 

Cafk ; Different from, or superior to, the generality ; uncommon : 

e. g. His appearance was something out of the common run. — Irving. 

Oat of the frying pan Into the lice «i|^ f5i*tc»ni jps «it?e 

^ Having fallen into greater or 

more painful state or condition in endeavouring to escape f»em a lesser 
one : e. g. The man in debt tries a friend or a relative, but all that 
he obtains is a civil leer and a cold repulse. He tries a money-lender • 
and if he succeeds, he is only out of the frying pan into the fire. — 
Smiles. 

Out of the fulness of the heart «iicticst Im- 

pelled by the emotions swelling within : e. g. Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. — B ible. 

Out of tiie gutter ^ISfC9|lV^ Lowly born: e.g. "We could never have 
supposed one of our blood would commit the crime of marrying a 
plebeian and for love !"— "Then why do you marry your sons to girls 
out of the gutter t” — English Magazine. 

Out of the pale of ( tVftl ) ^{^^5 Beyond the limits of : e. g. 

The person who enjoyed it, was meanly born and out of the pale of 
good society. — Macjaulay, 

Out of the question ^ Not worthy of, or 

requiring, consideration ; quite impossible : e. g. Retreat, from the 
exhausted state of their horses and camels, no less than from the 
prodigious encumbrances of their live stock, was absolutely out of the 
question.— O e Quincey. 

Oat of the running Not 

competing for fear of failure. _ 

Oat of the smoke into the flame \_Proverb \ 

^ I [ cf. Out of the frying pan into the Are ]. 

Oat of the way Htul Away from the proper and 

ordinary path : removed, at a distance : t.g. (t) But I must take 
Tom a little out of the •may on business.— D ickens. (2) First he 
ordered Eurycleia to keep the women out of the way, and having 
barred the doors leading to the inner apartments, he took down 
helmet and spear and shield from the walls, and carried them. 
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with his father’s help, to the upper room.— HAvaLL. Cf^ltCT 

criiCVtl Obscure and unknown : e. g. He lives in a most 

out of the <may corner of the town. WfC® Removed ; *. g. The 
Sultan puts into a sack, and throws into the Bosphorus, a 'y one of 

his harem he wishes out of the way.— B rbwer. JfttftW * I ^ ^ftWl 
*19 *tc<t ^ Out of the usual course or method: o.g. 

If one gentleman under a cloud is not to put himwlf a little out of the 
way to assist another gentleman in tHe same condition, what is human 
nature ?— Dickens. 

Oat-of-the-wayplaoec^tCT nt9tiit9 wv\ 96 ^; ^ 

A place very hard to get to ; an obscure and unknown place : <■ g. 
Packets of very useful articles now come at a cheap rate from many 
an ouUof-the-vuay p/ocr.>~McMoROiE. 

Oat of the wood [fiolloquial] Freed from dangers or difficulties : 

e. g. Not being a man of invention, he could not see his way out of 
the wood at all— Reads. [ cf. the proverb— Don*t halloo till you 
are out of the wood. ] 

Oat of time Wl. fenfV WH epcat *lCt Too soon or too 

late, ipftcr ^ C^9t*n Nut keeping time in music. 

Out Of touoh with (9ftrtie) irfte 9^9 crltPiPl ^ 

Having very little intercourse or sympathy with : e. g. The present 
zemin&r is said to be quite out of touch with the tenants. 

Oat of trim 9t«RI5C*t ^ «I99 sbi 49*t (9W9) Not properly prepared ; 

—applied to a ship when not properly stowed or balanced for sailing. 

Oat of tune affeej. Not accordant or harmonious; discor- 

dant ; harsh : e, g. Like sweet bells jingled out of tune, — Shakes* 
PEARE. Hence ^ 59 , CTatoWm In a bad temper • 

ruffled } irritated : e. g. He is out of f»M.— W ebster. 

Out of unlliorm RPili <rt91 ^ 9f^ Not in uniform . not having 

the prescribed dress on : e. g. Sepoys in uniform and out of uniform 
crowded around in a state of tumultuous excitement. — K ate. 

Oat of nsa 9 'Xt^ Not in use or employment xe. g. (i) ' As a langu* 
age grows, many new words are introducted and many old ones 
fall out of ass.— M cMordib. ( 2 ) Half«informed people apply the 
name of Americanisms to expressons which have simply dropped out 
of use in England.— P rbbmah. Unused : e, g. There was a 

bow which Ulysses had left when he went for Troy. It had lain by 
since that time, out of use and unstrung, for no one had strength to 
draw that bow save Ulysses.— Lamb. 

Out of way • fetC9a ; 99trs ; W^f^<lt99V Away from the beaten 

track I odd ; apart ; incoherent. [ employment. 

Out of W»k 9tWl 9C9C9I Out of working order, ctf t l Without 

Outonorupon9itir¥l!iji9i!aiWfr9fftj-ftftw^fMlflPT»» 
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Sham^ upon t Away with i—an expression of dislike or contempt *. «. ^er* 
(i) “Now mi tut thy faint heart !’* cried Mentor, who hitherto had bm 
silent.— >H avxll. ( 2 ) Oui on your feasting and your wooing 

Otttonit4^tC«rCfC«l?t«tlt Tt«.— ftfti ^ ^ Away 

with it I— an expression of dislike or contempt : 0. g, "Out on it !“ he 
cried, finding all his efforts of no avail. “It is a shame to think how far 
beneath Odysseus we all are in the strength of our hands.’*— Havbll. 

Oat on you— Same as Oat upon yoa (y. o.) 

Oat-patient cn ctir% eftnr ctFt«r •tN One who only 

receives advice and medicine from an infirmary. 

Oat to out *<▼ ♦rfnt ; *PPlfe| From one extreme limit to 

another including the whole length, breadth, or thickness (—applied to 
measurements. 

Oat upon— See Oat on. 

Oat upon It cecai yfe ^ ^ ) Away with 

it ; — an expression of dislike or contempt. [See Out on 

Oat upon you ^ w, B^nil "its ( ^t¥I ) Away with you .—an 

expression of dislike or contempt. 

Oat with Bfsnri ^ Away with. [Scotch] ( C¥t^ fVpi ) Out- 
side of. At o nce. 

Oat with it [ Colloquial ] OTCSf Wl Confess the truth - give out 

what you know : e. g. Out with it ; let me have the real facts.— 
Trollo ^. 

Oatsr bar ftsrtra? In England, the body of 

junior ( or utter ) barristers * — so called because in court they occupy 
a place beyond the space reserved for king’s counsel. 

Oat-general ¥(^4*^ ¥?1 Outdo in generalship : e. g. At the 

battle of Waterloo Napoleon was out-generalled by Wellington. 

Outgrow 'UfelR wfl Grow too great or too old for : e. g. The 

boy has outgrown his old coat. 

Oat-night stffesfrt ¥t^ Talk away the whole night : e. g, 

I would out-night you, did nobody come. 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. — Shakespeare. 

Outrage on ( f¥SII ^ Injurious violence offered 

to (persons or things) : e, g, (i) 1 take your offer and will live with 
you provided you do no outrages on silly women or poor passengers. — 
Shakespeare. (2) The most dreadful part of slavery, to my mind, 
is its outrages on the feelings and affections— the separating of families 
for instance. — Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Outrun ( or Overrun } the oonatable [ Colloquial ] 

¥t|1 spend more than a man is worth or can pay : e.g. Notwithstanding 
his retired, quiet life, he was constantly outrunnieg the constable.—^ 
Smiles. 

Outstay ( or Overstay ) one’s weloome ¥*tl oitC¥9 4t¥1 

or 91^ Ifttl ^ Stay in another's house so long that one 
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ceases to be a welcome guest, and the host or hostess becomes 
impatient of bidding him good-^bye : e. A son*in-law should on no 
account spend more than three nights at his fatber-in-law’s^ for then 
he is sure to cvirsiay his welcome- 

Oatitrip the wind erfe ^91 Go very fast. 

Oat-Ttmon Tlmon Be more misanthropical than 

even Timon. [Timon of Athens was a misanthrope of 5th century 
B c. and the principal figure in Shakespeare’s play so called]. 

Outward bound ^ Destined to proceed in an 

outward direction or to foreign parts, — said especially of vessels, and 
opposed to homeward bound 

Over again Once more • with repetition : e g. (i) We 

have got to begin the world over again- — Thackeray. (2) I now had 
a great deal of work to do over again- — Depoe. 

Over against ( CVtH frtv Opposite ; in front of : e. g. 

Over against this church stands a hospital. — A ddison. 

Over and above (evt^ f^) Vl In addition to ; besides : e, g. 

(W Over and above \\\\s Bentley is obliged to make two concessions 
which take the edge oil his agreement — De (Juin< ey. (2) This was 
the only great change over and above the change which had fallen on 
the youngest gentlemen. — Dickins. (^) He gained, o»cr awd oio»e, 
the good will of the people.— -L’Iisir/inge. 

Over and again >t)WtiK Once more. 

Over and over, or Over and over again Repeatedly ; 

once and again : e. g. (i) The king as usual repeated the same words 
over and over,— U.kCK\\.tci. (2) Still matters were patched up here, 
and made good there, over and over again , — ^lCKB^s. 

Over head and ears in ( ) -iicv’itni ^ Iroert 

Deeply immersed \n • e g. (i) He is aver head and ears tn debt— 
Ihackeray. (3) You think 1 must be ovei head and cats lu love with 
Mirah. — G. Eliot. 

Over night The preceding night . t.g He had sent on board 

the boat 07 tr night a large store of provisions. — Dbios. 

During the whole period of the night e g. When you next pay us a 
visit, you must stay over night . — Mi Mokdie, 

Over one's oup ?nitntsi While drinking wine : e. g. They 

made a compact with each other over their cups. 

Over one’s head vt?tV'8vir«f^yfv'<ftfvra 'dtrve®. cv? ^ 

While still in one’s occupation e,g. "A good 
daughter she has been to me,” continued the fond father ; “for when 
debts and losses took all that we had — for we paid to the uttermost 
farthing, Mr, Paul Holton • we owe no man a shilling— when all my 
earnings and savings were gone, and the house opcr oar /«ad— the 
house 1 was born in, the house she was born in — I loved it the better 
for that- taken away from us, then she gave up the few hundreds she 
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was eatitled to in right o&her Uessed mother to purchase an annuity 
for the dd man, wh^ trust in a villain had brought her to want.’* — 
MtSS MlTVORP. 

Otw mm ftom To foreign lands. 

Over the hMd of ( 'OtftlO ) Cft*ltAv B^ond the comprehension of. 
Ow 9 v tho laf^ or OvM tlio loll ahooldor «pra*r«l, ^ oif^br* 

^ J ”MT An old but still current 

cotlaquialism, or slang expression, used as an aside to indicate insin- 
cerity, negation, or disbelief : e, g. He said it, and it is true ovtr the 

Oyer tho ^oU length ond bread th of ( a place) Ttc>n 

All over ; throughout : e. g. Under such influences it is not 
strange that disorder of every Iftind tan riot'owr the length and ireadtf^ 
o/the land.— Kays. 

Oyerohorged with ( ^Hd ) fill frilled too full with - 

crowded with : e. g. Our language is overcharge -with consonants. — 
Addison. [ doubt df hesitation. 

Oyeraome a Mniple fg i |1 yl i|Car^ ^ WV\ Get the better of a 

Oyeroome with ( ) ^Itlt Subdued by : g; He is cver~ 

come with fatigue 

Oyevdraw one*o ledger ^ ^ erttg ^ 5 W Htfti 

etlHrt Rdlt Overdraw one's baokmg account. 

Oywflow wiOi gratitade f ^ a rot l «(cy Be unable to check. 

or express sufficiently, one’s sense of gratefulness : e. g. The fioor man 
everfiowtd mth gratitude at the eight of his redeemer. 

Oyerland rdote ; ftPiMi. INfi gtP 8 f»m The route 

thaft passes entirely or principally by laad, especially that from England 
to India by the Sues Canal, rather than by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oyaclaap aaa*a aalf •rfsritkatoi aicatagtfaffv anm Rtavt Make too 
much effort in leaping. a|6ld!*ml[SF ^>1| Leap too far. 

OyarvMLa asa^a oomyitlaalaa jor paww ipMl auntt ^ , 

Go beyond one's power or authority. 

Oymnron tha oonatabla— See Oatruu tha oonatable. 

Oyaemit with ( 'atsttlt atffa ) gtli Spread all over with { some- 

thing Qoxiebs ) : e. g. Tljeg^ardim is everrun with weeds. ' 

OyerifcoM*maritRiWft5tt«l^iW^^caiJWi»l^'sifeWTll sKoot 
beyond aVparb/V. e , exe^ a limit : The , brutality ef Alva had 

already overdkot the mark.~~Uojt.Mv, 

OyaMlu»otoaa*daair4M atan ; ant ; ajtfgfgi an 

Venture too far { assert too tnoeh ; overreach one's self. 

Oyaratay 900*9 wMoomo^Stt Oalptaj oaa'a welooma. 

Ortrwhalo^ artth ( cabi f¥| fatlt Bome' down by t crushed 

by : a /> He is mnsAWmsif with cares and anxieties. 

52 
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Om% on* % gnidg* ^tftW ^ Bear ill-will 

towards one : e. g» He owed him a grudge, because he was the son ol 
his old enemy Sycorax. — Lamb. 

Oire one • spite Vtftte ClHl ^ Entertain a mean hatred 

for one : e. g. His conduct shows that he owes you a spite. 

Oireto«¥Hf^^¥Wf9)«fecetsi«t^«r¥M¥ficB^t¥m^ ▼fiw 
^*ir Be oWged or bound to pejii to : e, g. We owe obedience to 
the law of reason.— Hookbr. ▼itH ttflnit el#<6 '•l^K 

VBlI erttf tfSIl Be obliged to ascribe to : e. g. From mouth 
to mouth ran the word that the English were showing their heels, and 
in a raconent, even the wretched slaves at the oars, who owed all their 
misery to France, were pulling like mad men.— Blub Pavilions* (CSt^ 

^ ¥Wte ) fV? nretitt ^ ^ Be obliged to for 

something | be indebted to : e. g. In short, the poet ewes to his legend 
what sculpture owed to the temple. — Emerson. 

Owen Meredith— The pen-name of Robert Bulwer Lytton ( Ex- Viceroy 
of India ). 

Owing to (WHtCWe) ora Payable to ; due to : e. g. You must pay the man 
what is owing to him for the goods supplied by him. (CWN 

Tl Cft^ Ascribable to j imputable to j arising from ; 

on account of : e. g. Misfortunes are often owing to vices.— Webster. 

Owl light Citt^ Dusk, the blind man’s holiday. 

Own np [ Colloquial ] <^71? ’¥?! Acknowledge • admit • confess e, g. 
What do you want I should own up about a thing for, when I don’t feel 
wrong ? — Howells. [ proach of a storm. 

Ox eye ^ orawn A cloudy speck indicating the ap- 

(An) Ox on on^e tongue A bribe given to keep silence. (The 

Athenian coin was stamped with the figure of an ox). 

Oxford tie w *fl Bt¥l ^ 

A kind of shoe, laced on the instep, and covering the foot ndarly to 
the ankle. 

(An) Oyeter part— In theatrical language, a part in which the actor ap- 
pears, speaks, or acts only once. 


P. 

P. P. O.— The abbreviation of the French expression '’Pour prendre 
conge.” In English "Paid parting call.” [ When a writer is leaving a 
locwty he leaves his visiting card in the houses of the gentlemen he 
calls on with the letters P. P. C. added to his name to signify that he 
has raid his parting call ]. 

P. 8. (Poet>Soripttu^ [Latin] "•pW* Postscript ; i,e, Something added 
to a letter already written. 
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(Be) P and Q H^Cin \n\ Be of the first quality. [This phrase is umd 

in familiar conversation, but not allowed in polite society] : t. g. 

Bring in a quart of maligo, right true, 

And look, you rogue, that it be p and q. — Rowland. 

Paoetheweb ^^tcir ^*lvp Windup the cloth on 

the beam periodically as it is woven in a loom. [ leave. 

Pace toa [ Latin 1 uttnqm With your consent ; by your 

Paoillo penetration ^ nala WftH ▼fiwl sit® Acquiring 
sway without the use of force or»arm$ : e. g, i'he Policy of pacific 
penetration ( unto Morocco ) which France has been pursuing has now 
given place to armed intervention. — Stcad. 

Pack a jury (or assembly) c®t*ii|f»t stifliPlfsnrfsifji® n»i5*rtCT ^ ’tl 

CSlt®*!® *1^31? snrt Bring together a jury or assembly unfairly and 
fraudulently for the attainment of some unjust end ; e. g. To pack 
a jury was now the great object of the king.— M acaulay. 

tPaok animal *ttS An animal (as a horse, mule, &c.) employed in 

carrying packs. 

;Paok card writ* W9 ^®ttniicn 'Stn JltSft^fl ®esl Put together 

cards in such a manner as to secure the game unfairly: e.g. And 
mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. — P ops, Cheat ; 

act unfairly : a. g. She has packed cards with CdBsar.— S hakzspkare. 

Pack horse ^»ICir C^t?1 A horse employed in carrying packs. 

Pack ioe ®t>Wt*l fH»l1 A large area of floating pieces of ice 

driven together more or less closely. ^ ^ 

Pack needle A needle for sewing with packthread. 

Pack off tttr Cause to go : e. g. The boy was packed off to 
school. ( ) C’TrSail tCSf^'lPl® *11^11^51 OTStl Send away 
with one’s bag and baggage. 9t CTStl Send off : e. g. He packed 

the beggar ojf,— W ebster. 'S|i{»|'Stf^ pfkil ttsti Depart in haste : e,g. 
Poor Stella must pack off to town.— Swift. 

Paok saddle A saddle made for supporting the load on a pack 
animal. [ peddler's staff. 

Pack staff Wrtttw tk A staff for supporting a pack ; a 

Pack train [ MU. ] A troop, of pack animals. 

Pack up [ Slang] ®fil C®t*n tl Utm ; j »P2t9 ^ tMl ; 

ttUfl Take one’s departure | have no more to do with the matter • 
die 

Pack with (ktttt*) Wtts fStI Unite with in bad measures ; 

t. g. Go, pack with him.— >S hakispbaeb. 

Patdtet boat ttfhlp or ▼easel) <5tC®l 0Tt®1 ^ A -vessel employed in 
conveying despatches, mails, passengers, and goods, and having fixed 
days of sailing ; a mail boat. 

Packet day krttca iw firo The day for 
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mailing letters to go by packet. The sailing day 

of a packet vessel. 

Paota oonventa [Latin] The conditions agreed on. 

Paotam illioitam [Latin] ^ An illegal agreement. 

Pad saddle ’ftVt A cushion used as a saddle without a 

tree or frame. 

Pad the hoof [Colloquial] •IWSCT 3^1 ?tlNl Walk : r. g. Bates 
expressed his opinion that it was time to pad the /loo/*.— D zcrbns. 

Paddle oiie*s own oanoe iColloqmat] cs^r orsfl. ^ 

ifH Mind one’s own business , attend to one’s own work : e. g. 

My wants are small, I care not at all 
If my debts are paid when due, 

I drive away my strife in the ocean of lifi^, 

While I paddle my own Clifi ON. 

Paddle your own oanoe [ Proverb ] ce^r rte Mind your 

own business. ( 1 he caution was given by President Lincoln of North 
America ). 

Paddock atone — A stone popularly supposed to be obtained from the 
head of a paddock ( a large toad ), and to possess certain magical and 
medicinal virtues, for which reason it is sometimes worn as a charm. 

Paddock stool c^n A toadstool. 

Painfill to ( Causing pain to | distressing 

to • r. g. Evils have been more painful to us in the prospect than in 
the actual pressure.-— Addison. 

Paint fipom nature fO c?f<W fsor ^ Represent 

actual scenery and forms, as opposed to copying other pictures. 

Paint in bright ooloura ■WJ\ Embellish^ ^ Ex- 

aggerate: e.g. Mr. Sen’s biographer has glossed over his defects 
and painted his qualities in bright colours. 

Faiat out Vll Describe vividly , e. g. Disloyal ’ The word 

19 too good to piint out her wickedness.— Dryden. 

Paint ( the town ) rad [ Untted SUtes ^Ung 1 XPm 

( W ) |f 5 wl Break out in a boisterous spree ; a. g*. 

Singapore has been in trouble. During the greater part of three days 
—2200, 23rd, 24lh February— the town was ^Painted red' by Chinese 
rowdies, and the air was full of bludgeons and buckshot.— Japan Mail* 

Paint the ¥lt Indulge in hypoibobcat 

penis* t «3(sg|ear«te the heeutits, ffooi fSMnts, 8cc. of « subject. 

1 term) Strip a person naked and then 

smew the body all o<«er with tar. 

PitatSV** 0olkl A disease due to lead'poisOning. 

(A) Balntad Jasebol-^A flaunting woman of bold spirit but loose morals. 
Arir«fool<Mincinttrc«nti|ftlTdt Two fltg* carried by a 

eegipioot, one the national ensign, ana the other the flag of the 
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Pfttr off— -This is used *'when two members of parliament! or two oppos* 
tng electors! agree to absent themselvesi or not to vote, so that orfe 
neutralises the vote of the other.*’— B rbwxr. 

Pair with, or Pair off with ( H C¥M fSiPrat ^t«il ^ 

Fit ; suit : e, g. My heart was made to fit and pair with 

thine.— R owb. ( wn Take for a partner 
in life ; marry ; t, g He paired off with Miss Sedley, and Jos squee> 
red through the gate into the gardens with Rebecca on his arm.— 

Thackeray. ) >lft» ««nR fWll 

sr *ewl^’ ws ^1— ^Wcf ^ ^ 

Enter into an agreement with (one of opposite party or opinion ) by 
-which both agrr e to abstain from voting on specified questions or issues 
\ Parliament try cant]-, e. g. Mr. Barbour has paired with Mr. 
Bristowe from the 14th to the remainder of the session. — Enolish 
Newspaper. 

Pair royal Three things of a ^ort : e. g. 

Something in his face gave me as much pleasure as a pair royal of 
naturals in my own hand.— G oi.psmith. 

Pairing time The time when birds couple : e. g. Spring 

is the pairing time with some birds. 

Palaoe oar ncm A railway cat especially design- 

ed and furnished for the comfort of travellers. 

Palace court Pl 5 rtt»nr The domestic court of the 

kings of Great Britain, which administered justice between the king’s 
domestic servants. It was held once a week before the steward of the 
household and Knight Marshal ; its jurisdiction extending twelve 
miles in circuit from His Majesty*, palace- It was abolished in 1S49. 

Palo before ( cyt^ fVp ) ^ fsifjl^ gt atqgl 

Of^, ^ Sfl Lose colour or lustre, or wane, in the presence of, or 
by reason of -. e, g. He wore a very gorgeous dress, but it paled 
before the one put on by the other knight, which was made of cloth of 
gold. 

Palo faoos ^IPN fswtJflU 

▼finrt «itc¥ A name given by the American Indians to 
the European settlers. 

Paloatino soup — Soup made of Jerusalem artichoke. 

Palotto knife ffegimflcirt far ««1IJ dim A knife with 

a ver}r flexible steel blade and no cutting edge, rounded at the end, used 
by painters to mix colours on the grinding slab or palette. 

Pall Mall ( pronounced Pell mell ) A game once common in 

England, but now disused, in which a wooden ball was driven with a 
mallet or club through an arch or ring of iron placed at the end of a 
walk. The person who drove the baU through the ring by the fewest 

blows, or by a number agreed on, was the winner. ^iCVl 
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ItVll iMH A street in London so called from its having once been the 
place for playing this game. 

Fall upon fait Become 

inwpid to : e. g, Th 2 most agreeable diversions pM up«» the taste on 
a too protracted enjc^ment of them.— 'D ickbns. 

F all ad fam f a ftc i CT l vrw owal taitfiir Something that affords 
defence, protection or safety of ai^|>eo^e, kc. t — the statue of Pallas 
was the Palladium of Troy. 

Balm Off ^Pnrttn aw^fl omt Pass off by fraud or any 

other unfair means : e.g. Once upon a time a Scotchman made a 
great impression on the simple native mind by palming off some thou- 
sands of florins among them at the nominal value of half-a*crown.— 
Haggard. 

Palm <dl la>T An oil or fat obtained from the pulp of the 

fruit of the palms, especially of the oil-palm, allied to the cocoanut- 

palm. £ Slang ] A bribe or tip so called because it 

greases the palm e. g. The enterprising sight-seer who proceeds on 
this* plan, and who understands the virtue of * palm otP’ and a calm 
demeanour, is sure to see everything he cares to see — Dickens. 

Palm ( or Palm off ) oa or upon ( vtftia ) ^*ti ^ fN utaPi. 

(W«1 ( CTIW ffca* ^«I1 awftn ) impose on by 

fraud : t. g. (il He had palmed a tale on the girl that some secret 
mystery prevented his marrying her just then.— Dickbns (a) He 
tried to^tf/M ojf a horse OK me ; but luckily before I purchased him 
I found that he was blind.— McMordib. (3) Mr. Gladstone nowhere 
shines more than in distinguishing the true Homeric conceptions 
palmed off upon the world by Euripides and Virgil.— PRBBMAir, 

Palm Sunday- The Sunday next before Easter. [ So called in memory 
of Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
strewed the way with palm branches and leaves ]. 

Palm wine Vtf^, m The sap of several species of palms, 

he palmyra; — called also palm 

or happy days. [ "As those were 
to receive the palm branch as 

the reward of his powers." ] 

Falndal fever aitcafill ^ Malarial fever. [ So called, because generated 
in marshy districts, paludal meaning marshy ]. 

Pan out [ Colloquial ] etgt^ yil . voi Yield, afford ; result : «. gv 
She didn't pan out welU— W. oLACtL, 

FaiidiartO(«T*|Cigf«|^Vlpft>(f%l) ItppvtVf One who ministers to 
( the evil designs or passions of another ) : «. /. Those wicked panders 
to avarice Md ambition, who would tempt him to seek another fortune. 

— Burkb. ^ 

Minister to (the evil designs or pMsions of others) : #. g. (x) In man/ 


especially of the wild date palm and ti 
ioddy. ^ 

Palmy days ^ watuln fw Prosperous 
to a victorious irladiator when he went 
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of the comic productions, Dryden anfertunetely panders to the pre- 
vailing ttste for loom allusion and equivoque.— Shaw’s Histort ov 
English Litbratvrk. 

PMdora*s box Hipicit 'HtftI ( ) A receptacle contain- 
ing innumerable evils. [ Pandora, so the legend says, was a beautiful 
woman to whom Jupiter, in order to punish the theft of heavenly fire 
by Prometheus, gave a box containing ail' the ills of human life, which, 
on the box being opened, spread over all the earth ] : e,g. Pandora’s 
box was opened for him, and all the pains and griefs his imagination had 
ever figured, were abroad. — Mrs. Linton. 

Penal game ctfgla^cq ci|t*(cq ^tTl ^ A method of stealing money in 
a panel house. 

Panel house ^ 'stWTftPlI aic^lt y A house of 

prostitution in which the rooms have secret entrances to facilitate theft 
by accomplices of the inmates. 

Panel saw qf csts A handsaw with fine teeth. 

Panel thief CfftS^Cin csti One who robs in a panel house. 

Panned out £ American slang] Pcc^sttd ; Olhtstl Exhausted ; bankrupt. 

Pant for ( C¥H frf ’fit Long eagerly 

for : e. g. (i) Who pants for glory finds but short repose. — P ope. 

(3) The soul with great and manly feelings warmed, 

Panting for knowledge, rests not till informed. — C hurchill. 

Pant for breath El sell Respire with heaving of the 

heart { gasp for breath ; e, g. Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. 
— Dryden. 

Pap with a hatohet ei1% Ufwtci 1^ Itfiv >*t e t l Kindnms done 
in a very brusque and ungracious manner : e. g. (i) True it is that 
lie helped me in my need, but his kindness was pap with a hatchet. 
(2) He gives pap with a hatchet,— ^Kswzs., 

Paper biookade fll^entCltl An ineffective blockade, as by a weak naval 
force. [ icc. 

Paper credit— Credit founded upon evidences of debt, upon paper money. 

Paper house [Theatrical] —Where the stall and box occupants have not 
paid cash for their places, but have come in with ordws. 

Paper kite ( ^ A light frame covered with paper, for fiying 

in the air like a kite. 

Paper marriages— Weddings of dons, who pay their fees in bank-notes. 

Paper money ^ttcgf fet¥l. Cit^. ife, Notes or bills 

issued by authority, and promising the p^ment of money, circulated 
as the representative of coin. 

(A) Paper Stainer ItltW ^nritl An author of small repute. 

Paper stook ▼We swie efiwtl kltfll ( btevl ) Rags and other 
material of vifhich paper is made. 

Peper war [Colloquial] OMlwPl itll ItWrt^ltl A dispute carried 
on in writing. 
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ft p wr wsf^lt ¥HIV Vf*n Any object used as a weight to prevent loose 
papers from being displaced by wind, or otherwise. 

Par aeotud [/Wi^A] infh#ctl i ^lAll By agreement ; in harmony. 
Par dapU {EtviuAJ ittPriat Out of spite. 

FttroacbbUoaot t French ] ')K^%fk<|ic*| ; ActtW By way of eminence. 
Par axaarfia [ French ) By example } for instance. 

Par taraa [ French ] By forcer. 

Parvaluamm; ^PfilV «l^t^ Cf ^ 

Nominal value. 

PwftdiM of Biola ^artCtl ^ A limbo popularly believed to be the region 
of vanity and nonsense ; ( Hence ). a state of happiness based on 
fictitious hopes and expectations. [ The old Schoolmen devised a place 
between Paradise and 'Porgatoey,' to get rid of a theological difficulty. 
If there is no sin without intention, then infants and idiots cannot com* 
mitoin, and if they die cannot be consigned to the purgatory of ewi 
doers : but not being believers or good>doers. they cannot be placed 
with the saints. The Roman Catholics place them in the Paradise of 
Inhints and the Paradise of FooIs.«->Brkwxr. See FooPo para* 
dlsw ] « e. 

A limbo lar^ and broad, since called' 

The Paradise c/ fools^^MiVTOJn, 

Faratlel to ( cwt^ ) *iar Running side by side with : e. g. 
Civilisation and social reformation run paralM to each other. ( GFft 
fVfl ) inRni Equidistant from in all parts : e. g. This line is not 
parallel to that. 

(A)ParaUAto ( Ftt) ^ ^ A case or in* 
ddent wmilar to: e.g. Let them mention one act of James II to 
which a parallel is not to be found in the history of his father.— 
Macauijit. 

Pwnllolwitit ( CfPt f¥p ) ^ ^ ^ ppl PM Having 

the same direction or tendency with ; in accordance with : e. g When 
honour runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, it cannot 

be too much cherished.— Addison. ( C¥M ) F|f|v 

Cfqlffd q| IpM Running or extended in the same direction wth : e. g. 
It denotes that the sails are parallel with the course of the wind.— 
Wbbstb iu 

PiKWloat vMCFItil f ftfl Oftn Divide and distribute by parts and portions : 
e.g. These ghostly kings svould parcel out my posver.— Ortdbn. 

PAcdon ia Pha moat gtoriooa kind ofrawoiigso [JPraoerb] vnM 
PardODiM 

qjafO ) Excuse me. ( A phrase used to express courteous denial or 
cofittadictien ). cf, Zbif yoiirpacdoii. 

PmI 9Mra t Loti* J AWMCI ; *IWWlPl At the same time \ side by side. 
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Pariah dog 4 Old A mongrd 

race o( half'wild dogs which act as scavengers in oriental dries. 

Parian waraa ^r^Vl Ittnatured verse, so called from Ar^ilochos, 

a native of Paros. 

Paris gavdan A bear*garden, a noisy disorderly place. So 

called from the besr-garden on the bank of the Thames, kept by one 
Robert de Paris in the time of Richard 11 . 

PariahMglBtar ’ttaatftdd dCrili td, t^fdi rijjw A 

book in which are recorded the Urths, baptisms, marriages, deaths, 
and burials in a parish. 

Parisian vreddliig— The massacre of St. Bartholomew, ( Aug 24th. 
157a 1 during the festivities at the marriage of Henri of Navarre and 
wargaret of Prance. 

Parliamsotacy tmin-~A train which carries passengers at a minimum 
rate fixed by Parliament. (In 1845 this was fixed at a penny a mile and 
it was raised by Act of Parliament during the Great War). •- 

Psrlonr bosfdsr fVPd ( VtSI ) A pupil at a boarding school 

who lives with the principal and receives extra care and attention. 
Hence, one in a privileged position. 

Parloar triolu swUicw ( rirfipi tHWH wfipitl ) Ht*l. irfJivsl m 
Accomplishments ( singing, witty conversation, &c. ) that are useful in 
^ company. ^ ^ 

Pwrol aTTOBt OHpW ^ cat^ An arrest in pursuance of 

a verbal order from a magistrate. 

Pan advana [ Latin ] The opposite party. 

Part aad parcel er^ltg ^ U|t^ Essential portion ; inseparable 

part : r. A sharp look and a thoughtful frown were part and parcel 
of his smile. — Dickens. 

Part ocnnpany *11MI Separate from one another : e. g. In 

the first shock of grief he had come to con. ole and comfort him, and 
from that time they had never parted com^ny.— Dickens. 

Part from ( ftrti afpi ytl, 5 f»r«l ttetl, ftftril f«fl 
Take leave of < go away from ; separate from : e. g. George would 

have parted from Amelia at any rate. — ^TRacKERAT. ( ^ ) 1^(9 

«r|t^ yil ^ ri"ni 1 ^1^ Depart from i leave ; e. g. Is it not true, sir, 
that the wise ancients did not praise the ship p^ing with fly ing 
colours from the port, but only that brave sailor which came back w ith 
torn sheets and battered sides, stript of her banners, but having ridden 

out the storm ’—Emerson. Relinquish; forsake; e. g. 

Powerful hands will not puft easily from possession w^n with arms.— • 
Milton. 

P*rt good friands *niwn (’t^riCtO Pwrt aW yfll Take leave of each 
other on friendly terms : «. g. The peasant who. at first hit his instructor 
with blows, was gradually pacified, and they parted good friends at 
last.— W. L. Collins. 
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Hand over ; e. g. "If wu dM'4 soon 
up with the money yon owe me there’ll be troubIe.'~BR>WBiu 

ftlt? Be separated from ; quit | resign ; lose : e, g. (i) The Romans, 
contrary ‘to federal right, compelled them to part vifk Sardinia.~- 
Grbw. (2) I gave my lord Bassanio a ring, and I am sore he would 
not Part wtth it for ail the world.>-LAMB. 

Pttrtek«of( sometimes less properly,4n ) (^CWl sfftw ftfl 

; ( C¥t5^ pF|C« ) CfW own Take a part, portion, or share 
in (anything in common with others) ; participate in : e. g. (i) I can now 
neither the pleasures of a rev'el, nor contribute to raise its 

jollity.-**-GoLDSMirH. (2) How far brutes partake in this faculty it 

is not easy to determine.— L ocks. ( iRF ) ^F> 9 ^ 4^ 

Wfl Hare something of the properties, nature, or office of ; e, g. The 
attorney of the Duchy pf Lancastar partly of n judge, and 

partly of an attorney-general. — Bacon. 

Partake to [ Obsolete ] ( ^ CWft Share out 

to I give a part of to : e. g. Your exultation partake to every one.— 
Shakespxare. 

Partaker of or in ( C7t^ Participator in ; sharer of : e, g. 

(«) The Gentiles have been made partakers o/their spirit and things* 
* — Biblb. (2) Wish me partaker in thy happiness.— Shakespearb. 

ParOiiaa arrow (or shaft, or shot) 479 1 %^ 

^ An arrow dis- 

charged at an enemy when retiring from him ; hence, a parting or last 

shot. [The Parthians are said to have been accustomed to shoot while 
retiring on horseback at full speed] : e. g. Aunt Esther was right 
there, and X\ial Parthian shaft she had let fly at a venture* •••••had also 
food for thought in it. — J. Payn. 

Parthian glanoe or look A glance or look cast 

when parting or retreating ; e, g. The parlhian look which the retreat* 
ing Mrs, O’ Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset Mrs. Crawley’s 
gravity. — T hack kr at. 

Parthian ahaft or ahot— See Parthian arrow. 

Partial to ^ ?1 W«1 Unduly 

biused to ( one party ) ; having an unreasonable predilection /or 
( anything ) : e. g. (if SelMove unll make men partial to themselves 
and friends. — Locks. (2) He was not partial to an inordinate display 
of wealth. — Scott. 

Partiality fbr or to ( cvfl PFH ^ *rf *lt« ’ll 

Bias to ; special fondness for : a, g. The partiality of Shakespeare for 
Friars is well known.— -MACAVUtY. [ crime, 

PartSoepa orlminia L iMtm ] ^«nit*f An accomplice in a 

ParOoipateinorofCcvFifVfCV) cfaH, fail 

Have a share in ( anything in common with others ) ; take a part in ; 
partake of : a, g. (i) In the entire process in which a new being 
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originates, two ^stinct dasses of action partieipaU.~-CA%vmnrmk, (a) 
He would partieip»te ^ their wants.— Hayward. 

(The)FMrtingoftli«w»ja ^ wt*r Critical monent 

when one has to choose between two different courses of action. 

Pwfty Jury f^f^J|w|i||il4 oatw sftH ^ WW A jury composed of 
different parties, as one which is half natives and half foreigners. 
Party man ^ vifT A partisan. 

PtUfty ^>irit *rtwrttftw ftpw ’tl The animus or feeling of a party man. 
P*rty to ( CWt*! fiwci i Y 1 One concerned or interested 

in : 0. g. Three years must pass before he would be of af^e to be a 

/»ar(y /e a valid contracts— F roude ( OPTW ftTOT ) 

One who takes part with others in ( an affair ) | participator in : #• gm 
I will never be a parfy to the combination of the butchers. — Dickens. 

Parvenu [^French] An upstart ; a person of 

low origin who has risen suddenly to wealth or position. 

Pane a bill ftPfVi WK\ Give legal sanction to a bill : e. g. 

The Btll was passed in spite of all protests against it. *ttevl ^tVtV ^ 
Give official sanction to a bill. e.*g. The Magistrate, when 

requested to Pais the hill^ objected to several items in it. 

Paaa a resolution >Tetf ^ cvt^l ^ / e.g. A resolu^ 

tion wis passed to the effect that monthly subscriptions to the Society 
must be paid by the 15th o^ the month for which they are due. 

Pane a aentenoe vetvl eistv Pronounce an order of conviction and 
punishment : e g. The judge passed a sentence of transportation for 
life on the murderer. 

PaMWbovDone'DhoudWtftW’lWIllljftH irtl, ^ Su- 

percede or surpass one : e, g. Young men passed abate hts head and 
rose and rose, but he was always at the bottom. — D ickeks. 

Pam All OAlonlAtion fAH, ^i|f^ fWIt Be beyond reckoning ; 

be countless : .. g. The number of paupers assembled in the alms- 
houses passed all eafeulaiiont 

Paaa aix AZAminAtioii ewl^ Be successful in a test : .. g, 

Chandra has pa*sed ike examination for enrolment as an apprentice. 

Paaa A& opinion «rwH Wll Express a view : e,g. He 

passed an opt men to the effect that the school ought to be closed for a 
fortnight in honour of the King- Emperor's eoronation, 

PUm away wwfl^ ^ fan Go by unheeded ; disappear : vanish : 

e. g, (I) The superstition had lingered tong j the time was come when 
it was to /<MS Faoudb. fWVt Decease ; die : e. g. The 

end came at last} and in 1891 the greatest man in Bengal [Vidyasagar} 
passed attay from among us, at the full age of three score and ten.— 
R. C. DUTT.— INTRODVCTIOM TO THE LIFE OF VlDYASAOAR. at*Pl 

^ i ^ Spend : e. g. The young pRir/M«.d amap a couple 
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of hours very pleasantly^TaACKiRAT. Elapse : be 

spent i A good part of their lives /arsrr avity without tninking. 
—Locks 

Pam by ffll Go or pass near, or alongside of : e. g. A 

Sepoy on duty always presented arms to an English officer, but an 
English soldier suffered a Native officer to pass by without a salute.— 

Kays. ^C*|Wl ^ Overlook | disMgard : e, g. Certain passages of 
Scripture we cannot pass by without injury to truth.— Busnbt. 

’ml, "Itfe ^ CWlI Excuse } refrain from punishing : «. g. God may 
pass by single sinners in this world. — T illotson. 

Pans oarrent nNtll yf ▼ ^ ^ 4»5f«r» fml, gtwH Be 

generally received or accepted • be in circulation : e, g. Doubtless he 
did not disbelieve in the possibility of miracles, but he knew how much 
imposture Passed current under the name. — Fropdb. 

Be deemed 

or taken as ] be regarded as ■ e. g. With many readers brilliancy of 
style pass for affluence of thought.— L okgybllow. 

Pay regard to : care for ■ e. g. 

If, when I should choose. 

Beauty and virtue were the fee proposed, 

I should not pass for parentage. — F ord. 

PM8 for nothing fmt Be regarded as of no 

value or consequence e. g The weight of English opinion abroad 
passes now for nothing.— F kovuz, 

Pass from Get away from t leave : e. g, *'He passed 

from that part of his subject to speak of the eternity of the soul." 

Pam from mouth to mouth af s tl tl'g Be in circulation from 

one roan to another : e. g. The happy news soon passed from mouth 
to mOuth, 

Paso in the mind Be the subject of thought : e. g. It 

never passed tn my mind that they would rise against me. 

PaBB into ( cylH fep ) Bfml Go into : e, g. The man then 
passed into his house. ( ) ’ifill’® Wl, ^ aPCB 

Change bv a gradual transition to t become by successive 
gradation : «. g. When does a boy past into a man 7 — McMordib. 

Pass into a proverb snUvsreiiliC^t fell Become a proverb : be in 
circulation as a by>word : e. g. The name of the man whose genius 
had illuminated all the dark places of policy, and to whose patriotic 
wisdom an oppressed people had owed their last chance of emanci* 
pation and revenge, passei iato a proverb of infamy.— Macaulay. 

Pass into the hands of W*?! siftytci FfSnil Ug l lflr® 

nil Be transferred to : e g*. Their trade passed into the hands of 
Great Britain.— Frbxman. (of locks. 

PasB-key «fTtR¥ A latch>key } a key which opens a series 
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Pms mustor ^^Ftf Pass wi thoot censure through a muster or 

inspection | bear examination : e, g» One Che most common was to 
assemble them in a room and make them deliver speeches. Those 
who acquitted themselves well had a cup of candle ; those who passed 
must$r had a candle with salt water ; the rest had the salt water only. 
— Brewer. 

Pass-note (r|l[D9 A certificate from an employer that the 

bearer has legally left his last employment. 

Pass off ^ Go away ; cease ; disappear • e. g. 

By heating water you can make it pass off as steam — ^Lily Soward. 

^ Dismiss from notice ; let pass . e, g, ‘•Work-girls are 
horribly afraid of gentlemen, though they pass it off with cheek and 

chaff ▼firnl, 

'▼Rut Secure acknowledgment or recogifftion • impose 
fraudulently or by trick ( palm off . e. g. One of those passengers 
was a child still young enough to be passed off as a child in arms.—- 
H. Conway. - 

Pass on pRtra Mtvi. Go on ; advance ; proceed e g. Time, 

howevei, passed on^ and Mary Stuart’s star seemed again in the 
ascendant. — Froude. 

Pass on or upon ( -^Ris ^*ti ) efi 5tf»nrt ^ stntRr rtf»nil ttfV fwl 
Put upm, as a trick, cheat, Ike , impose fraudulently or by trick upon ; 
palm off on ' eg They surely never played a more curious or 
difficult trick than when they passed Mr. R. Montgomery off upon the 
world as a great poet — Macaulay. 

Pass oneself off as CJfffg fV| ’(Rml Impose upon people by 

pretending to be : e. g. He does not seek to pass himself off as richer 
than he is. — Smiles. 

Pass one’s word ^ Wll, ^ orefl Make a promise. 

Pass out sntH WHl Depart e. g. He passed out in a blaze of glory. 

Pass over ( ^ frvi sRnil Come and go over : e. g. 
A frown passed over his countenance a* he read ttio letter.— 

McMoroib 4eftf 'Itni fWHl, *111 ^*1 ’Iteifl Go from one 

sMe or end to the other ; cross, as a river, road, drc. . e. g. Remember- 
iitg that he had passed over a smalt water a poet scholar, coming to the 

university, he kneeled.—FoLLBR 4^ ’fl *1^ ^ 

Go from Qoe side or p^y to thd other teg; He ddla^ined 
to con^iel the churdta tq aedept nis swvices by the thteat bF passing over 

to her onemies — Froodk. uRiil (ttNrf Let pass .■ II «he 

present opportunity was passed over, it might never return.— F roude. 

(C¥H fVijl ) fhll Cause fe move or g6 over'i .. I'. I had 
only time to pass my eye over the medals, vthteh are in great number. 

— Anpiisoit. ffeW WH, i|U4a 'FH Overtook . not to note or answer j 
disregard : «. g. They lay stress upon wnat Is uncertain, obscure, 
and afflicting, and they pass lig^dy over sU the rest.— M. Amolo. 
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Be formally r^erred for 

trial from a lower court to a higher. 

Pms the bottte (ftbl frv ffC¥ ^ or«f1 Hand the 

wine from right to left, so that every one may have an opportunity of 
filling his glass. 

Pww the bottle of smoke ’nfv «h! 

^ Acquiesce in some falsehood to make pretence. 

Ps as^e hat rouiid ( Colloq. ] fitffe <3Ft>l ftTOW mw 

^ TUI Take op a collection of voluntary contributions, 

which are usually received in a hat. 

PaM the Bttbioon— Same as Gross the Babioom (which see). 

Pass the time of day JplIttM ersHv Exchange 

any ordinary greeting of civility. 

Pass through ( fgfg ) 1(<IT Hit ttetl, ^ Go through the 

interior of, or to the other side of ; get through : t. g. (i) All the 
princes, through whose territories he had to pais, granted to him a 
safe conduct.— Robertson. ( 2 ) Bonaparte had /ArvMg'A all the 

degrees of military service, but also was citizen before he was emperor, 
and so had the key to citizenship. — Emerson. 

Pass through the fire l[:itC3FC*ff *ltevi Have experience in 

trouble e. g. 1 have myself passed through the fire. — Brewer. 

Pass under the yoke bicvK ^ Suffer the disgrace of 

a vanquished army. [ The Romans made a yoke of three spears— two 
upright ana one resting on them. When an army was vanquished, 
the soldiers had to lay down their arms and pass under this archway 
of spears. — Bh ewer ]. 

Pass-word wd dd A watch-word usSd as a signal by which a 

fiiend may be distinguished from a stranger and allowed to pasa 

Passage of arms An encounter by means of arms ( as in a 

tournament )'• e.g. The passage of arms which was to take place at 

Ashby had attracted much attention.— S cott STfiS ^ 

A quarrel, real or playful : e. g. As for Mr. Mitra and Mr. ^se, it 
seemed as if they could play all day long and encounter each other 

without a passage of arms. ^t'^Pl'Wl Dispute ; altercation : e. g. 

There was no passage of arms between them ; no abuse from the 
doctor against the lady’s London gaiety $ no raillery from the lady as 
to the doctor’s country habits. — T rollope. 

Passage money HHI Travelling expenses. 

Passage of words blfttdtlP. Altercation; sharp dis- 

pute : e,g. There have been passages of words between us.— FsotroE. 

Passing bell ’icni) ’SHRe ’Rp 1 ^, or snn sfim 

CT dH S[1, A tolling of a bell to 

announce that a soul is passing, or has passed, from its bo4y ; a|so, 
a tolling during the passing of a funeral procession to the grave, or 
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during funeral ceremonies; #. g. With a vbtce more Kkea 
hM than the herald of banquet— Scott. 

Pasatng feir Admirably fair. 

PASiing notloe *rtw Slight attention : e. g, A passing notice 

of the incident may as well convince one of the gravity of the situation. 

PasBiag rioh Exceedingly wealthy : e. g. 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year.— G oldsmith, 

PasBing strange Exceedingly or surpassingly strange. 

Passion for Excessive fondness for : e. g. Such a passion 

/br learning is quite extraordinary in an infant. 

Passion Sunday-- The 5 th Sunday in Lent, or the second week before 
Easter. [the festival of Easter. 

Passion week— The last week but one in Lent, or the week preceding 

Passiye commeroe Trade in which the 

productions of a country are carried by foreigners in their own ship. 
[ The commerce of England is active, of China passive. — Brewer. See 
Aotiye oommeroe ]. 

Passive debt A debt which is owed by one. 

Passport to ( evtsf ^ A means to have 

access to, or gain possession of: e. g. '*He wants passport to 
enjoyment and respect." 

Paesy-measures Pavin at'Stc^ni ^ ^ A reeling dance or motion, 

like that of a drunken man, from side to side ; e. g. He’s a rogue and 
a passy-measure Pavin. I hate a drunken rogue.— Shakespeare. 

Passive obedience Vtsfefw Absolute obedience of subjects to a 

sovereign. 

(The) Past Vm, That which is past by, or elapsed ; 

especially, time elapsed : e, g. Our influence in the councils of Europe 
is a' thing of the Froude. 

Past a doubt Undoubtedly : /. g. 

The dog-star rages 1 nay 'tis past a doubts 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus is let out.— Pope, 

Past ezpressiozL— Same as Boyoud expression. 

Past master— One who has held the oHice of master in a lodge of 

Freemasons, or in a society similarly organised. pRCS *ttV1 C»!tV 
A thoroughly experienced person ; an old hand : e. g. If you are 
ambitious of excelling in that line, you had better take a few lessons 
from your friend Monekton, who is past master In the art of humbug- 
ging his audience.— W. E. Norris. 

Past praying for ▼Wl ftutoi ^ The thing is done and 

prayers will be of no avail now ; there is no remedy now : e. g. Interest 
now centres in the House of Lords, which some radicals regard as 
fast frosting for.— Century, 

Part question Beyond question ,• out of question ; 

certainly. 
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Pastry cook «ltW One whose occupetioB is to make pastry. 

Fstoh op ftti ovPt sroinr its t1I«i snt th ; vtvtTtH 

tI^SI tvitl TH Put together jll assorted parts t make suddenly or 
hastily : e, g. (i) He had thought it best to patch up a separ te ne^ 
tiation for himself. — S cott. ( 2 ) We really never knew a man m a 
fourth part of Mr. Gladstone*s understanding, patch up a theory on 
such wretchedly slender evidence. — VlfiBBMAK. ( friendly footing. 

up a quarrel or diflSreuoe <S>I1 Return to a former 

PatChrWOrk Tr^I»C*l TrtJ A thing clumsily executed. . 

Patent ieafl&er opfei 09 OH St 10 TSI sK A varnished or 
bequered leather, used for boots and shoes, and in carrbge aad 
harness work. 

Patent right fuos oftotl An exdusive right to the use of an invention 
conferred by government for a certain term of years. 

PatMlt to ( 0^ Evident to > manifest to : e. g. That Mrs. 
Mitra is surpassingly beautiful is patent to all other eyes than those 
of Mr. Mitra himself. 

Path of virtue ie the path of peace [/Vo«er( ] *llfoi *10 1 

^Patient Qriael* cGhiaelda) OfOfOl e ^90( The model of enouring 
patience and obediettce. She was the heroine of the last tab in Bocca« 
ccio’s Decameron. 

Patience and pereeveranoe will overdome mountains [ Proverb ] 

.*ifiwaeT«irwn«prt«n^«RTcn „ 

Patienoe is a plaatar for all aoree [ Proverb ] ^^1^ qron 

Patienoe ia bitter but its firnit is sweet cTeil TOI 1 
Patienoe is the beet remedy Ibr grief [ Proverb ] QfCHf 

Patience of Job T’llViV Uncommon patierce. [The refer* 

ence is to Job. the typical patient man in the Bibb ] : e.g. Pratt 

has certainly the pawnee of 3foi.—HL Edoxworth. 

Patience amilea at grielh [ Proverb ] ^ rtu tIct TCl l 
Patient of ( CTtq fTf ) Vf ipK Capable of enduring ; 

abb to bear : e. g. He is patient of the severest toil and hardship. 
Fatzon saint tTT % eft A taint regal ded as the peculiar pro* 

•tacter «f a « untty^ (pemmasHy, dtntjib, prebssion. individual, tm/ 
Patter flash atm eel Tfl Ta:k thieves’ language.* [ The phtasd 

^uois verbia {Latini vitcuc*t In a few'words. 

Paul Vvf Aa falqidsitiva person : y. A Paul . Prp pfav 

' Convinced that his own curiosity and gmruUty were virtuous. — 
MacavzAY. *It« Ttt< H WC T *PFt S ""CiWtl* <qtT An idb, meddlesome 
fdbw, having no busieess of bis bwn and always interbriog with ofluv 
peopb’s affairs f From the hero a mamatic work of the Same name 
by John Poole ). 
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Panl’a man ’ofv A bnggui 

Paooe upon ( « utcatnrt ndlbento npoa. 
P*v* one’s wmp to ( cet^ fe| ) *« ntwti sn 

Ibeilitote onem adeiiftion lo : «• s> I would nol taka it if itpaaad my 
way to Hearan.— D ickbms. 

Pave the way *W nftet* wfts oretl j «ttfhi tiin wn Pra- 

para the pat^ do somathing to laailitata tba oomplation of a thing • 
a, g, (li Thia aervad to pave the way to hiapromotioa. (2i Tbaaapoaad 
the way for tha anion beawaen them wbioh afterward* proved dinadvan 
tagaon* to tba Frenoh king. — B obbbtbon. 

Pax Britannioa [ Lat%n ] '-Tba peaoa wbiob Britiah Sovaralgnty givaa 
to tha paopla nndar it. 

Pawn ticket tftV A pawnbroker’* receipt for an article pawned. 

Pax vobis (cum) - [Latin] Peace be onto yon. being the blaaainga of 
Chriat on Hia Apostle* on the first Eaater morning. 

Pay a debt ei Wtl Diecharge a debt by delivering money owed. 

Pay a visit ( vtvtue vftce eteii Gall upon, or go to see, a 

paraon : e. g. When yon nest pay na a vutf yon mast stay ftvar-night. 
— MoMOBOiit cet^ yic^ ^ivti Go to a plaoe^ : e. p. I paid a vu*t to 
Darjeeling in Match last. * 

Pay addressee to ( CVH Vtl Court ; ana tha 

hand of (a lady) : e. g. He was said to be paying his addreteee to 
Lady lane Sheepahanks.— THacKBBAY. 

Pay attention to ( cvt^ ) <1^5 cfragl Attend td ; 

pay heed to • e. p. Ha paid close attention to both speakers, and in* 
dined his ear to each by tame. — D iokbnb. 

Pay attentions to «r« reels pigtstt ai afii wfe otvH vii Show 

civility or courtesy to : e g- The king patd the mqat flattermg atletf 
ftone to Nelson, made him dine with him, and elated him at hia right 

hand.— S oothBy. cvW vfii^n efautct ( etftH ) 

(>1^1 e eil Wait upon as a lover ; court :e.£ He had ahown 

great impradenoe in paying atteattone to Hester, even in her formey 
position, but to renew them under her changed ctronmetanoes would 
be midsummer madness.— J. Pavm. 

Pay back VH Bepay. 

Pay back in one’s own coin cut vtitt rtli weii Return 

like for like ; retaliate : e. g. He poured out ecurriloua abuses on .his 
opponents, who, it is only fair to remember, paid him back in hteown 
eotn. — D iuON. 

Pay court cet^csts vf«i v^i Show flattering 

attentions (to gam some favour) : e, g Charles frowned on those who 
sought to pay their courf by speaking ill of his banuhed eon.— 

MACAULAY. 

Pay day cs^i ftn The day for settlement of accounts. 

Pay dear (or dearly) for (cvt^ fvgt) e« wfs vfiiw get) 

63 
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XbT« to taitoia » Mtoi* ton tor : f . H« p9td /br Umm 

wroDgs with hli lifa.— PgBSCOTT. 

P»7 dear for oneto whistto ^ Get up 

adrutoge at too gnat a ooat : «. g. 8b» hai had to pop dear for 
whi$lle» 

Pay down cita fhtttit creH. egr cvfhn cgffi Pay in oash on tho apot: 
0 . g. The hone waa at lait bargained for 200 Bnpeea. whieh waa at 
0000 poid down. [ paymua 

Pay down upon the nail ttUI frit earn Make immediate 

Pay footing cate atetr atceceg en ‘'fa" even Pay fee on firat doing uy 
thing, aa working at a trade or in a ahip. 

Pay for ( cate ) afew »ei ei ae cate aei ; ( iac<e ) etrtfwa aii 

Make amende for ; atone for ; bear the eooeeqnenoea of : e. g Men 
often pag for their mietakea with Iona of property or reputation, or 

aometimea with life,— WxBitTBR. ( cate fefe ) ^ei arete eete fhf 

CfStt, aeel an ege ayi Qive u equivalent for ; bear the ezpeneaa of : 
e. g. (1) If yon affect to give me bread ud fire, 1 perceive that I pay 

for it, and at Jaat it leavea me aa it found me, neither better nor woree. 
— EMBRSOn. «2) She even hoped to pay for it by ud by, by ihatal* 
menta, but that ahe would not promiee. — MISS MiTFurd. 

Pay for ono'a whistle Btata estate ♦ifirjftH aa v( via a atita ail 
Pay highly for one' a oaprioe : e. g. We went off in very great etate. 
but atill having to pay with needleaa heavinesa for our whittle — SALa, 

Pay homage, ^atn enHq am Show reverenoe. [ taliate. 

Fay home <flcaaH a*tca ^ creri ; aeri Strike to the quick ,* re* 

Pay honours to (atrtcaa) «t^ aat* aa Show reapeot to : e. y. It 

waa uauSi with the Priaarros to jpoy tbeae obituary honours to their 
viotima.— P kBSCXiTT. 

Pay in full >pia ^at <tcaalci cretl Make payment of the whole amount : 
e, g. 1 have paid in full what 1 borrowed from him. 

Pay( or Repay ) in one’s own ( or in the same) coin 

oHte aeil Retaliate in the aama manner : eg. At laat, when quite 
Bure that the gentlemen were fairly out of hearing, and could not by 
poaaibility repay ue a« our owe coin by liatening to our diaconrae. ahe 
oould reetram her emotion no longer, but fell on my neck in a 
paaaion of lean, sobbing out, "My friend, my own dear friend 
Miss Mitford. 

Pay into ( catB Offca ) ett cseti Deposit ( money ) in. 

Pay off C^ts afttt fto fatty wfeei ctevi Make compensation to ud 
diaoharge : e. g, Olerka are pitd off and servants are diaunsaed when 

their mastwa ean no longer retain them.— S milbS. ( wi ) wfsca||« ^ 
Discharge ( a dabt ) : e y. He was enabled to pay off the lou.— 

PR H SCOTT. ^r«w. nstn, to Ctsti Retort or revenge upon t 

requite ; punish : e. y I did not pocket the insalt, but at ones patd 
him off by easting it back in hia teeth. 
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®ay oflFa ship wtltwra *tt«^ 

Make ooippenBation to a Bhip'8 orew and discharge them : e. y. 

The rest of the ships were paid of/ and the crews dismiss^.— Fbouob. 

Pay off old scores "l^i c»it«i well it *rtil. itcie itl cstel Repay 

old gmdge. 

Pay on [ Colloquial ] CSlC^ eritl vi1 : Itcii ^l itl stsiti Lay on 

with repeated applioatioo, as blows ; beat with vigonr ; .edonble bilowa. 

Pay one back dtl sen Retort or retaliate upon * a. g. When Mr. 
Ohatterjee called his opponent a fool, the other paxd h.m bach in the 
foulest language. 

Pay one's addresses to cetu ii^i eiltlKite wteti efiiti wfbntn 

( Wtltl ) till W11 Pay attention to ; wait upon a lover ; 

court ; e. g. He was said to be paying hit addrettet to Lady Jane 
Sheepshanks.— T baoesbay. 

P ay ( or present ) one’s oompliments itii Util n wfwitie «eH i 
ficill eil Ghve one’s respect or greeting : ». g. Command me to 
your better-half and present my best complimenta to her. 

Pay one's court attwi wtitl H ciWl Seek to gain favour by 
attention : e. g, Alcibiades was assiduous in paying hia court to 
Tissaphernes.— JowBTT. 

Pay one-s duty ( itei t1 iifwi ) mti 'S Jsutwftp «titt»t ml 
Bender homage, as to a king or a superior. 

Pay one’s own bills m nu fiw ml ( wfra *ttii %ni fidi 
H mi ) Defray one’s own expenses : not to depend on others : a y. I 
make a point of paying my own billa and I advise every one to do the 
same. — SMinus. 

Pay one's respects to (cwti eyteitcm) wil itwti wftra it sit, 

imtl etlttCS Iteit Pay a visit to ( a gentleman or lady as a matter of 
ceremony or courtesy t : a. g I went to Bydal Mount to pay my 
reapaeta to Mr. Wordsworth.— E mbbbon. ( WtlTie ) >stf« IW «ll+l 
W11 Tender one's best regards or oompliments to (another) tag* The 
native gentry, instead of oommg forward to pay tJiatr raapaota to himi 
remained at their houses. — MeoADUAT. 

Pay one’s score wtniti ftiti flSt^i’ wen, cm *lfaPlti wit Settle one’s 
account ; pay one's bill : a. g. (1) Every one of those who passed the 
night at the inn pattf Jua acore the next morning and went bis way. 
(2) He was often so reduced in oireumstanees as not to be able to 
pay hia aeore at the same tavern. — SniiiBS. 

Pay one’s way eiatw 11 Halt mi. ciiiii ef«t w m 

etstl Defray one’s daily expenses without getl^ into debt : live free 
of debt i 0 . g. Which is the happier state of things, by strict economy 
to pay your way, or to have a creditor donning yon for money f — 
McMobdib. 

Pay (one) out ( mmre ) srf^d mil | le cwrnl Have satislaotioa 
from revenge upon ; punish : a. g Did you see what the brigands ^ 
to a fellow they caught in Greece the othdr day for whom they wanteld 
ransom ? First they sent hia eat to his friends, then his dhss, then hia 
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loot and laat of all his bead. Well, dear Anna, that ia joat bow I am 
going'to pay yon out, — Haooabd. 

Pay out (or Veer out) a cable etfv rm tt^il even Slaeken aoable» 
that it may ran out of the ahip. 

Pay round [ Nautical ] Vtftcani Tarn the ahip’ a head. 

Pay soot and lot ei er?t^ Pay taxea aooording to one'a 

ability. [ Scot end lot formerly ^eant a pariah asaeaament laid on 
the aabjeeta aoaording to their ability It now mrane obligationa of 
( very hind regarded oolleetively ].<*'? awtett wa flirra 

Pay taxes aaaeaaed by the pariah : e g. The right of voting at West* 
minater was in the hoaaeholder'a paying $cot and lot — MaOAUljaY. 
ifeiai ci(ei c*'t‘t e^ll Pay obligations of every kind teg £z- 
perienoed men of the world know very well that it is beat to pay toot 
and lot as they go along — Embbson. 

Pay the debt of nature ei elsa|tc>i ?«tl 

Decease , die. [ Because when dying one gives back to nature the 
life be received from her ] ; e g. Coleridge is just dead, having lived 
just lung enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid the debt 
of ature but a week or two before. — L amb. 

P*y the forfeit Suffer the puniBbrnent incurred by 

( snme misdeed ). 

Pay the paper Settle the bill • suffer the 

ocaaequences— espeoitilly, of extravagant, unwise and foolish acts. 

Pay the penalty of ( Rgfl ) Be 

punished for ; suffer for (aooie offence) : e g* Mungul Panday patd 
the penalty of hie crime on the gallows —Kaye. 

Pay the piper ?eil1 Have to bear the cost or expense: 

e. g. L he war raged for eight years at terrible rate, the English 
p tying ihe piper always, -C ablyle. c^ti^ «ltcsitv ?i}S ^^1 

Delray the ooet 'Kl an entertainment : e g '''Ay races and ball, fine ' 
ciothes and fine eating ; them's the ways ol the gentle folks, and we 
piy the ptper^ growled a humble cynic ” [The phrase is used in 
familiar conversation, but is not admissible in polite society]. 

Pay through the nose \_Sliing] ofssl Give an extra* 

vagi at price : e. g. Although that crafty and sagacious slavedealer 
wruld have made him pay through the nose for his treasure, knowing 
the physician to be a man of great wealth, he forbore in very shame 
from hiB extortion ***' Sala, 

Pay to ( ) cwsvi Give to : a g. If you pay money to a banker's 

seivant, the banker himself is responsible for it. — B lacestonb. 

( ntni Discharge one’s obligation to : a. g* 

We must pay to everyone what we owe him. 

Pa> UD Pay fully whatever is due : a. g. He says 

shnit notfiiug shall go out of the house until his wages are paid upa — 
TBa* fvi ti-lY. 

Pay w u ♦hft roll of the drum c*lrt ^1 Not to pay at all. 
ISoiditrs on their march cannot be arrested lor their debts]. 
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Payable at sight ) Demanding or 

reqniring payment on predentation : e. g. Yon shal] hare a &aft 
upon him payahU at $ight ; and, let me tell yon, he ia as warm a 
man as any within fire miles ronnd him. — Qoldbiiitb. 

Payable to ( wtdtcwe ) ctr* Suitable or liable to be paid to ; demanding 
or requiring payment to : e p. A price was set on his bead, pa gable 
to any one who should delirer him up to justice. — SOOTT. 

Paying oonoera srtcet rTe>(t? A profitable undertaking * e g. Even that 
would not make the line (Railway) a paying eonoern. — Contbm. Rev, 

Peace at any price JrtSarwicd, ct cn 1 i( "S’! wfe 'dlwtg 

'yfdtile. *ttfsdW<| The policy of avoiding war and preserving peace 
under all conditions : e. g The well educated, thoughtful middle 
class, who knew bow much of worldly happiness depends on a regular 
income, moderate taxation, and a comfortable home, supplied moat 
of the advocates of peace, as it was scornfully said, at any price.— J, 
M’Cabtht. 

Peace flouriehes when reasop rules [ Proverb ] atm nttST "lt% 

Peace offering ’nfecw atfeiftcst ?t 5 l well A 

gift or serviue offered in satisfaction to an offended person ; e. g. He 
presented him with a fine sword of tempered bronze, with silver hilt, 
and scabbard of ivory “Behold my peace offertng," he said, “and 
take my good will with the gilt.”— H avelIi. 

Peace officer A civil officer whose duty it is to preserve 

the public peace, to prevent riots, and the like, as a sheriff or constable. 

Peace with honour — The rallying cry of the Earl of Beaeonsfield who 
said in a speech made after the Berlin Conference in 1878 that be had 
brought back Peace with honour. [ appreciating. 

Pearl before swine Tftr Something which one is incapable of 

Pearl of the Sast— Zenobia, queen of Palmyra (reigned 266*272). 

Peasant bard— Robert Burns, the Scotch poet ( 

(The) Peculiar people (Properly) the Jews, the ^'Chosen people.** 

Peculiar to (c^tai fifft ui wl^ne) <9^11 ei fueu, wes’itstti Belonging or 

appertaining solely and exclusively to (an individual) ; especially 
charaeteristio of : 0 p The dates peculiar to this district wbiiA 
make all mouths water from Bombay to Mosoul, formed an excellent 
ontport trade. — PAiiOBavs. [ rogues and vagabonde. 

Pedlars' French etf fa? cfttfh The jargon or eant of thievei. 

Peep into i(Ul c«r<n ( nfaci gfici eic<) 1,00k enriously 

into : look oantionsly and slyly into : e g. His first most natural im> 
pulse drove him to peep into the silver goblet.— Soott. 

Peep of day or dawn stta:at>l, csttcwn The first appearance of 
day or dawn ; day-break : e. g. Oft have we seen him at the peep of 
dawn. — Qbav. 

Psep-p'-daybc^s— The Irish Protestant iaetion in Ulster of about 1786 2 
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->■0 Mllad from Ihrir TitlUng tin hovies of their B. Ootiiolio 
pppoaenta (Deleiideri) joet at day>hreak in eeareh of anae. 

Poti away [Vulgar] •ffiirw wel. otItOT ♦fol Keep eontinaally working ; 
pereeTora ; • g. ‘Peg away, Bob’, saye Mr. Allen to hie oompanioni 
eneoazagingly.— DiOKsns. 

Pallean oonqaeror— Alexander theXilreat, bom at Pella, in Macedonia. 

Pau-mell ^ alee in utter oonfuaion : «. g. (1) Men. 

horees, ohariote crowded pell melk (21 The great force emmplea up 
like an empty glove, then turne and gallope pell-mell for safety to its 
own lines. —H agoabd. 

Pen and ihk Wipnr irt^er fsr»rs Executed or done with a pen and 
ink : as a pen and Mk eketoh. 

Pen name 4V¥tm wfea ate A name aesumed by an author ; a pseudo- 
nym or nom de plume : e. g, Qeoige Eliot ie the pen name of Maria 
Evans. 

Pen through ( fhPra fr«1 wpr ttOitl atltsl ceetl Draw a line 

through (anything committed to paper) with a view to indicate that it 
is to be omitted in reading : e g When there is a blunder in what yon 
have written, do not try to blot it out, but simply pea it through. 

Penal eervltude WTHttt^ire Imprisonment with hard labour. 

Pencil of raye si jiwI fwgimsi >n|f 

All the rays that issne from one point, or can be focussed at one point. 

Pendente Iiito [ Latin ] CTtwwet? fyfectsi During the pendency of 
a suit ; during the period a ease is going on. 

Penelope’s web cn wtcwi we stt, cs wie iirtrt ’ll A work which is 
never done but is always in hand [ Penelope was the wHe of Ulysses, 
the hero of Homer’s Odyssey. During the absence of Ulysses 
at the siege of Troy, Penelope’s hand was sought by many suitors. 
She put them all off by saying that she would make her choice as 
soon as she had finished weaving a abroad for her father-in law, 
which she had in hand Every night she unravelled what she had 
woven in the day and thus deferred making her choice till Ulveaes 
returned, when all the suitors were dismissed without ceremony ] 

Pemetrate into ( cwfi fcf s ) fban erc^>t wil Make way into ; effect 
entrance into : e, g. We then penetrated info the deepest recasses of 
the cave. I CWt^l fwfi ) st^lcw Pierce into by the mind ; arrive at 

the inner contents or meaning of : e. g The whole thing was envelop- 
ed in a mystery which it was not possible for me to penetrate into. 

P eninsulat war— The war carried on, under the Dnke of Wellington, 
against the French in Spain and Portugal ( 1808 1812 ). 

Ponny a day is a groat a year {Proverh] til ^ ' 

Penny-a-liner *uttf*rcara iltststtwi A casual contributor to a newspaper, 
but not on the staff. [At one time these collectors of news used to be 
paid a penny a line, andilwas tottieir interest to spin out their report as 
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mneh u ponlbl*. The word remeine, bat It is now • miinomer.*— 
BnaWRB ]. The ezpreeiion ie now nert in » diipereging eenee. 

Penny dreedfal t 5 . ^ A 

newepaper or pamphlet deroted to the pnblioation of aoeoants of 
mardere, ontragee, and eneh other eenaational news : a* g. Of all these 
there i« more than an abundant snpply always ready, in what msy, for 
want of a batter title, be called the p#aay drtau^vA . — EoiNBOsaH 
Bbyxrw. 

Penny father yhi mirte at A miser; a panurions person : 

a. g. Good old penny father was glad of his liqnor. •^PASQDlL- 

(A) Penny for one’s thoughts [ CoUoguial ] 4 etsott cwta ott, 

One’s thoughts are of little worth — said of a person who 
is deeply engrossed in thoughts without sufficient reason : a g Judy 
looked a little bit puzzled at this "A penny for your thoughte, Judy* 
says my sister.— M. Eoobworth. 

Penny gaflPwfe ?fsw femfrls ( wi5i et. 

f« or *1^ <5W»il 5? sflmi nisi CTOtsr « iw ) A 

theatre, the admieeion to which is one penny ; a cheap place of enter* 
tainment : a. g Penny gaffs have a dozen audiences every night. — 
Enqlibh MAoAzime. 

Penny lattice* house ctTwla A low pot house. 

Penny of observation TV Pennyworth of wit ; natural observation 

or moiher>wit (perhaps pun on penny and penetration ; as in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, iii, I ) . 

Penny pots ^ B1 ifS Pimples on the tippler’s face from too 

great indulgence in penny pots of beer. 

Penny readings PfPss c«itcwvl wPrfws cntwfirrti 

<st?lPrMt fira® c*if2f ata aWfimcw cv wtti-asftBtfs? 

WtcstW %*rcsN wfeca era EntertaimpentM consisting of readings, music, 
be , given in England for the beneht of the uneducated by men of 
culture and refinement, the admission to which is ope penny each. 

(A) Penny saved is a penny gained [Proverb] as «nai ^rfeca 

9I1B I 

(A) Penny spared is twice got [Prouarh] aW titta ait sit« i 

Peony wedding oi^eiitce ca fa>iTacBlctr cwfCBi 

tit e wrTTattc< fnf Tvi tnri ftc« A 

wedding banquet in Scotland, to which a number of persons were invit- 
ed, each of whom paid a small sum not exceeding a shilling After 
defraying the expenses of the feast, the remainder used to (m paid to 
the newly married pair, to aid in furnishing their house. Now abolish- 
ed : a. g 'We’ll have to pay— a sort of paetig loedding it Will prove, 
where all men contribnte to the young men's maintenance. — Sooir, 

Penny-wise Saving small sums at the hasatd of larger. 
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PMinj wiM aad poaod Iboltsh [Pro««r&] fwcf ^ 
fidfti 

*ltCV WiM or pradoai only In raaidl moitoro, mvinc iman ratnn, wliilo 
kMing laif or ; earafnl about ■mall pro6tt or RaviBgi but fooHibly blind 
to larger and mere important gaioi : e g. Neweaitle’i love of power 
reiembled the mieer Cntler’e love of money. It was a peneg wtM nod 
pottnBJboliih eopidity.— If AOADI.At^L 

Penny ttorth gfbttnow wswt A good bargain. 

(A) Pen’orth of salad oil ne^ertt? A atrapplng ; eaetigation. 

Pension off wfavl feit feirti cwevi Grant an allowanoe to and 

diMharge : e g He need to pention bia old aervante. - SBnitSB. 

PMlt up wttn Oonfined : abut np : e g (1 Hia breath was ohoked and 
he ooold not give vent to hie peef up feelings. (2> There was some- 
thing in the notion and the aense of being np and doing which wm 
infinitely superior to being pent up in a dull room. — D ioksms* 

Pent-honse A hat with a broad brim. 

Pepper and salt ^Wtwu Wt«l$ A hind of cloth of mingled black .and 
white : e g One was a low-apiritad gentleman of middle age wbo 
kept hia hands eontinually in the pockets of his pepper-and-talt 
trousers — Diokbnb. 

Pepper box ( or caster ) tificsv «>i sffvfv ^ 

A small box or bottle with a perforated lid, uMddor sprinkling 
ground pepper on food, do. 

Pepper oom rent wfe ateiw ^ ntuxtn etsm m wti$l An insignifioant or 
nominal rent : e g. We will take the house first at a pepper eora 
rent — Bbaoonbfiblp. [ ing. 

Pepper one well egra creel Give one a good beating or thrash- 

Pepper sanoe an efecei atste el a condiment for the table, made 
of amall Md peppers steeped in vmegar. 

Per [ Latin ] By means of ; through. 

Per aooideas [ L%tin ] trespce ; By ehanoe. 

Per annnm [ Xrafjn ] elfla By the year ; annually. 

Per capita [ Latin ] atei ava By head or poll. 

Per cent. Per centum [Lefee] aawit By the hundred or in the hun- 
dred : e, g. Even with this preoions alloy, the pure metal ranges from 
sixty to ninetynioe per om(.>-BBBWBB. 

Per contra [ tiatin ] faatia awtca ; %'ttfircw Oontrariwisa 

Per onriam [ Latin ] atrtaa By the oonrt. 

Per diem [ Letin ] afafka, Hgfaa By the day. 

Perdrlx. tocyonrs perdrix cata fefa wtaifwaal ea ca% ca 

aa f Hi Hi Too mueh ol the same thing. ( Expression of a IHaoh 
king to hii oonfessor who reproved him for eonjugal iafidolily )• 
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Per favour of (cele eaRUtcei) Throaih Um •c«esy of, or by Um 
hoed (rf (o ewtiemoB or lody) ; « g. Thoneomo Ui« otiim 4»y per 
ftntour -of Ifr. Ohotlerioo oa inTitetioB oard from my friend to e 
idoaio poi^. 

Per gredos Step by eiep. 

Per intwim [LofinJ In tb« meenUmo. 

Per meneem [XroMo] By tbe month, monthly. 

Per ealttim [Lof^] ^*11(7 fbettn; ev etc* By a leap. (Bald of 
promotion of one over the head of the next higher offloer ). 

Perfee [ZieMo] finer. ^ By hlmeelf. iteelf *o. _ _ 

Peremptory challenge celmtn ew^tr. enrw ^ efinn ffiiftrtCTi 

^ en^«t nrffeti A ehellenge or right of ehalleng- 

ing jarore without ahowing eanee. 

Perepatetio school — The aehool founded by Arietotle who taught his 
pupils in the oovered walk of the Lyceum. 

lA) Perfect Apollo Wtv4 rifwi etys A model of manly beauty. 

(Ai Perfect Babel H*lCDPltfv A thorough eonfnsion. 

Perfect cadence ^ e etoii ^ A complete and satisfactory elose 
in harmony. 

Perfect metals— Same as Noble metals ( which see ). 

Perfect nnmbern *lt9tw >R<ini wtrti ogti In arithmetio. 

a number which is equal to the sum xA its aliquot parts ; as 6, which 
is equal to the sum of its dirieors 1. 2, and 8. 

(A) Perfect oasis eenn diHsnt iion nsm qrttr wrnitir si wtsisn u w psi — 
A sudden cessation of pain or a sudden pleasure amidst monotonous 
existence. [given. 

Perform a promise wiflwtv *rtsn wi1 Keep a promise ; act upto a word 

Perform on ( slvtg ) stein Play upon ( a mnei eal instrument ) : a g. 
The musicians perform* well oa the organ. — W bbbtbb. 

(The) Period s#stn nni The present or current time, as distinguished 
from all other times. [ anything. 

Perk one’s self cute Win «ret*t *11 Plume one's self oa 

Perk up a Ut wlciWietcei «fl uitie wH Get a little fatfer sad 

more plump after an illness. 

Permanent way cic*ii qtfl *t1 11 *(tel itwl The road bed and super- 
stmotura of a finished raSway. as distinguished from the coatraetm’s 
tomporery way. 

Perpetrate a Joke ^mci ^i;*l W11 Be guilty of jesting at an unseasona- 
ble time. 

Perpetrate the remembrance ( of a thing ) ftlH%l nil Perpetuate 
&e memory ; oommemorate. 

Perplexed with ( cetn fbf siln ) fsig it wftn eitsWel •rtfiw 

iteil Bmbarrassed with. (C^ fef ) Itn elMl^ Jfede intrieate srith ; 
entangled in : e. g, 

Vh* ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 

Peailed in masef , and parpltmai witJk ORor.— AsmsOK. 
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Perseiw' flying home irtltv A tliip. 

PwdOTerMioe oTeroomes all dtffloaltles [ Provwb ] ^f«r 

Pereevera In ( ealu fwci ) w«>ttnnt ^ fitfllil «lt»l Penial 

in (any baainaaa or antarpriaa nndertakan) ; pnraae steadily (any 
desicn or oonrse eommeneed) :e. g If he persevered in attentions, 
she would endeavonr to diseonrage them, or at the least would render 
him no eountenanoe. — D ioeens* r 
Persist in ( cutts 

( cfl «ffiwl I wfsce Oontinue steadfastly and obstinately^ in 
( a oonrse of oondaot against opposing motire ) ; persevere in : e. gr. 
With what despairing obstinacy will they perstsf sn hoping against 
hope.— WAnnBN. 

(Al Person of colour ^ One of Negro blood. 

Person of family WV U1 ^isrln S7% One of honourable descent ; 

one belonging to noble or respectable stock : e g Mr. Irwine's sisters, 
as any parse a of ftmily within ten miles of Broxon could have 
testided, were such stupid, nninteresting women — G. Eliot. 

Persona grata [L<iiin\ Utvtie fs? One liked : e g. The Maharaja 
is a persona grata with the officials. 

Personal estate or property wsyt? Movables ; chattels. It 
usually consists of things teinporary and movable, including all 
subjects of property not of a'freebold nature, nor descendible to the 
heirs at law. 

Personal identity [ Metaphiftxm ] wnt^ir ; ’stfkf Same- 

ness of being of which oonsoiousnesB is the evidenpe. 

Personal representatives ^ uifg Executors 

or administrators of a person deceased 

Persuade (one) into ( evtn Tws ) 's^rfw Btui vt 5 tcwe wet 
Draw or incline one to (a determination or course by presenting 
sufficient motives) * s. q Though you have pertuided me into being 
reconciled to things that I disliked at first, yon will not be able to do 
it now.— J. Austin. 

Persuade (one) out of fiWH afcstw Wf ll vtstese ( cwtJi fuf ) 

wm Convince one by arguments and draw one out of : e. g. 
Think of the kind pains yon took to per$uade me out of my fear. — 
J. Austin. 

Persuade one’s self VEI Believe ; s. g. He penwided him$elf 
that to get a lucrative appointment from hts friends he must keep 
himself in evidence.— ENCTGLOP.asDiA Bbitannioa. 

Pertain to ( vn[ts« ) wfnvm si ; 'eftrsrty'gp 

Be the property^ right, or duty of ; belong to : s g. Men hate those 
who affeot honour by ambition whioh pertainoth not fo them — 

Haywabd. ( swi si ?esl Have bearing to : 

relate to : e. g These words psrfofa unto us at this time as they 
portaiaod to them at their time.— L atiubb . 
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Peruvian Bark ( Bark )— Oinehone. 

Peesimiam dootrine that evavr thing la aa bad aa poarihle 

Paat-houae aiaptae ciiaau aifvfwiiti rmteta Hoapilal for paraona 
infeoted with any oontagiona diaaaaa. 

Peater with (cv1^f«f ) atn wai Trooble with ; annoy 

with : haraaa with : a. g, (1) A mnltitnda of aoribUers p««(«r tbe world 
with their inanfferabie atnff.~DBTDBN. i2> We are paeiered with 
mioe and rata.— M obs. ( CVtB fkf ) Stlt Ute'^4 ^ Wtit^ vftyl 

CfHVr efiral cetal Crowd with in an annoying way • eneomber with : 
0 . g. (1) Ail rivers and pools would be so pe$tered full with fishes 
that a man would see nothing else.— H olIiAnd (2i There was 
no pair of stairs, no entry, no lobby, but was putered with them. — 
Bbaumont & Flbtohbb 

Pet lamb makes a croaa ram [ Provwb ] ffcsi cwti wtsi ^ t’or 
uni tw ttc«i ^ I 

Peter boat ev cece A fishing boat, sharp on both ends. 

Peter Funk [Amertean canf] ^ttirni The anotionsae in a mock 
anotion. 

Peter out ( wsai sett Become ezhansted ; ran oat ; 

—said of a mine. Ao. : e. g. That mine has petered ovf.— W bbbteb. 

Uet^tfs St>l *ltest Lose power or valne ; fail [ American tlang ]te.g. 
His political inflaenoe has petered out. — WbbSTBB. 

Peter pence, Peter’s pence etfw c*ltcn» «t*ij 

An annoal tax or tribate formerly paid by the English people 
to the Pope, being a penny for every honse, payable on St. Peter’s Day. 

Petit larceny >Tttt9 \csn? aru The stealing of goods of a 

certain specified small value or under : — opposed to grtmd laroeny. 
The distinction is now abolished in England. 

Petit- Maitre [ French ] csCB A fop ; a lad who asanmee 

the manners, dress and affectations of a man. 

Petitio principli [ Lttin ] «f^*i(9 ftsKw «ife«itfir5 sfegi gfiei nfn 
wyi (In Logic) A begging of the question ; assuming in the promisee 
what is undertaken to be proved. [ ceroed. 

Petticoat affair An affair in which a woman is con- 

Petticoat government [OolloquiaX\ "ttw The rule of women ; 

government by women whether in politics or in domestic affairs : c. g. 
This afforded a fresh subject of derision to those who soomed petHoont 
government,— ‘M v&h Edoewokth. 

Pettftogging lawyer ufe ^fusi cvtvtt ) An 

inferior advocate. 

Petty laroeny av sty uw ) ucnwi uiitupi ffii Theft of. 

property less in value than one shilling. 

Phaeton’s bird itsytn The swan. C com. 

Phantom com *19 Corn that grows very slender ; lank or light 
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Phantom fellow One ender the ban of 

hobgobUn ; a half-witted person. 

Phantom flesh Stt ^ cetsr ^ Flesh that bangs loose and flabby* 
< Sapposed to be bewitched ). 

Pharaoh’s ohioken or hen fiNeorti -ff Pr The Egyptian rnltnre. 

Pharaoh’s rat The iohnenmon. 

Pharaoh’s serpent w cwt^ll ?rl A obemioal toy 

consisting of sulpho- cyanide of mercery, which fuses into a serpentine 
Fh«pe when lighted _ 

iA) Pharisee cn ^Png 

si1 A "Separatist/* one who looks upon himself 
as holier than other men and refuses to hold social intercourse with 
them. 

f A) Philadelphia lawyer [Colloquial] gjfv The sharpest 

man living. 

Philosopher's stone An imaginary snbstanoe sought 

after formerly by alchemists as having the virtue of turning everything 
into gold ; e. g. "Contentment is the true ph\lo$opher^B tiose.” 


Philosophers of the g.arden The 

followers of Epicurus who taught in a garden. [See Philosophy of 
the garden ]. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Philosiophiee on ( Beason like a 
philosopher on (any subieot : e g. He [Napoleon] knew, as 
well as any' Jacobin in France, how to pKiloBophite on liberty and 
equality and when allusion was made to the precious blood of cen- 
turies which was spilled by the killing Duo d* Eughieni he suggestedy 
**Neither is my blood ditch water.*’— Emebbom. 

Philosophy of common sense fgsitu That school of philo- 

sophy which takes the universally admitted impressions of mankind 
as corresponding to the facts of things without any further scrutiny. 

Phooensian despair c?? Desperation which 

terminates in victory. [ In the days of Philip of Macedon the men 
of Phoois arrayed against the united forces of all their neighboom 
planned to burn themselves on a huge pile • but before mounting it 
they rushed in desperation on the foe and obtained a signal viotoryj. 


(A' Phoenix of one’s kind ^>rPltl1 A paragon ; a unique person. 
Phoenix tree— The palm. 


Phrygian cap The cap of liberty, usually of rrf felt 

(placed on the head of a slave as manumitted and termed hhertinu8$ a 
freedman ). . 

Phyll«ing th« fair itOTtvfwcm 3 ^ ’rfru *H1wi Twi yn ’Wt 

ufalrin g .oft ape.obe. io the women and winning tbeix hwrt : .. g» 

H. pasMd hi. May hoar., instead of prnyor. 

In madrigal, and the fair.— QAvetB, 

Fliirnioal education etv w w tcew ajtitotft weftoel f*Wl Train’ 
ing of the bodily orgaag and power, with a view to tho peomolhai el 
hMtli and yigoor. 
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Phyaiolan, heal thyaelf [Prot«r&l wfkidm ^*01, wficm 

rtTcirt ww^ ; '*i<K «n*Rt« pflai ntrttw ^it 

«w ^*tnnr wirtcm csli w^>ij ;* 4 *icwll fSica ▼Hi 

VI Beform your own eharaeter before yon try to reform others ; first 
aet np to yoor teaching in yoar own life and then prooeed to teach 
others : e, g How can he tea^h sobriety or oleaniiness if be is himself 
drunken or foul ? ''Phyatetan, heal thyaelf* is the answer of his 
neighbours. — Smilbs 

Pick a bone with >ifev tWipl ftttw ti tlwtymr v?l Wrangle or 

dispute with ; quarrel with ( as dogs quarrel orer a bone ). ( VT^lie ) 

Cttt SKI K 1 tsvt VK1 Find fault with, blame '.eg I have got a bone to 
pieh with Providence about that nose — HaQO&Bp. ( vtKtte ) 

fSKtW cesn Settle some disagreement with : e. g. I have 

a bone to ptelc with you. 

Pick acquaintsnoe Kifa Vf VKI Secure a friend by chance 
Pick acquaintance with fitritn VKI Make the acquaintance of. 

Pick a hole [ Colloquial ] VKt. Stf^K VKI Find fault : s. g. 

It would be very easy to pieh a hole in his loose theory. 

Pick a hole in another’s coat [Coifoqetaf] vtftKS fiEaftCKSS VKl, Kf 
EfsCK stfKK VK1 Find fault with a man ; discover a weak point in 

one’s character : e g. It is not easy for any man to pieh a hole in our 
Head Master’s coat, he performs his duties BO faithfully and is so 
honest. 

Pick a look v* 6tP[ si ceiKisrtvt'w KtKl «t»Il tjvtl ctFsil Open a lock with 
false key 

Pick a quarrel me? nfett W vul. cvtKi»l KtttK 

Get into a quarrel by seeking fier it : e g. Charles was determined to 
remain on good terms with the Parliament till he was strong enough 
to pick a quarrel to his profit.- GbBBN. 

Pick a thank [Oftsofefe] CSlKlWt'l VK 1 Curry favour. 

Pick and choose «iiser 791 Select a« will. 

Pick and steal gfK vkI Steal and pilfer ; steal indiscriminately. 

Pick at r<lKV VK1 Tease or vex by pertinaceous annoyance. 

Pick fault CttK CV^tK, f<( 3 rtCK^ Seek occasions of fault-finding. 

Pick-me-up KtlvtKV 'dtK Anything taken to restore the strength ; a 
tonic : e, g. I find the syrup you gave a capital piok-ms-wp — OixoN. 

Pick of the basket CVH 7 CtiK The very best of anything- 

e. g. It cannot be pretended that we have thus far succeeded in 
obtaining the pick of the baahet. — Dixon. 

Pick of the market KtettKt xki The best of the things 

brought into-the market for sate : e. g Customera had to wait before 
shop and stall till the bnyirs of the Abbot had had the pieh of tho 
market. — Gbbbn. 
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Piok off ^Vl <(lNl C’Ff^ oravl Plaok or remove by piokinf . 

Vfini <ecv ^<l 791 Shoot or bring down one by one : e. g.' Sharp 
•hooters will always pieh off their uiemy. 

Pick one's pooket wt<t«e wiim ncvl f^rs gf* wfiiil «i««1 ; 

9f91 Take away, or steal, somettiing from one's pooket 
witti a qniok, nnexpeeted movemeot teg. Show me the differenoe 
between snob pilfering as this, and piclnng a man'e poeket in the 
street.— Dickens. 

Pick one’s way sei Move earefnlly. 

Piok straws 7tf% C9t*( wst Show fatigue or weariness. 

Piok out or Piok up out fwss stcv rissl Seleot, from 

a number or quantity : e g. One man picked out of ten thoasand.— 
SHAKBSSE tBB. 

Pick- thank C9t9fC9t9Wt^ An ofSoioos person ; a parasite. 

Piok to pieoes ttfllil fs •tw WSt Pull apart piece by piece. 

WtC9 >l9tcet5^1 W91 Criticise in detail. <(91, atll Find fault 

with in a jealous fashion : e g The residents of the place take great 
pleasure in picking one another to pieces. 

Pick Up f 9l won Take up from the ground ( as with the beak 
or the fingers 1 : e p. The stork's plea, when taken in a net, was the 
service she did in picking up venomous creatures. — L’E stbanoe. 

WSfli Take up : e. g. The seamen expected to be picked up 
immediately by the steamer, but in the darkness she lost sight of them 
and presently the punt was alone in the surging waste of waters. — 

O1 .ABQOW Hebai,i>. csll wHiUI «tttl 9091 Get by repeated 

efforts : e g. With great difficulty he picked up a scanty livelihood. 

C9CW >1*49 Gather here and there : e. p I was always 
very fond otpioking up stories about witches.— L amb. <49 WH wtcf 9l 

99C9 >19(9 47^ WT«tg «tf|91 Hwl W91 Acquire by reading at intervals, 

&e. : e g. His children he expressly did not teach to read or 
write, seeing no benefit in that effeminate art, but left them to pick 

it up as they could.— CAsiiTiiB. wt9T f09l. 9^91 Re- 

cover health , grow strong : c. p. After he had 'eaten a little and taken 
a swallow or two more of the brandy, he began to pick up visibly, — 
B L Stevenson. 

Piok up out— See Pick out. 

.Piok-wiok ifsmt ait% 1 

Pickers and stealers The hands (as used in Shakespeare's HamUd)> 
Pickle* herring lOerman term) s'tf A clown ; a buffoon. 

Piokwiokian sense 9tS St9 Not meant as proceeding from earnest- 
ness : e. g. Lawyers and politicians daily abuse each other in a 
pickwickinn seatc. [exhibition of piolnres. 

Picture gallery fkl V99 A gallery, or large apar^ent, devoted to the 
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PlotaM writliw ftaMH Aak or art of loeoitdiiig OTcnlit or of niprow 
lag DMingM. 1^ UMoiiB of pielDrM ; the record or meeutoo lo repret> 
ented. 

Pidgin- Bnglish— See PIgocm Bnglish. 

Fi90B broker oTgt One who boyi ahredi and 

remaonta of elolh to adl again. 

pieoe gooda ato otag tpil fiPitca fiara at Oottoa, linen, wooUea. or 
ailkfabriea aold retail in varying lengtha. 

Pieoe-meal doa:. |wit a^finn In pieoea : in pavta or fragmen^a : e g. 
The beaata will tear thee pteoe-meol.—TamiTBON. 4*1 

Pleee by pieoe ; bit by bit ; e, g. Pieee‘m 0 al they win, this acre firat. 
then that.— Fora. 

Pieoe of eight «teetl! A plaater. 

Pieoe oat ||(et1 CWIVI fail attlta Enlarge or extend by the addition of a 
piece or pieoea. WtA CVOtl Supply whet ie wanting by adding a pieoe 
or pieoea : p. 1 pteoed out a piece of torn oloth of mine and made it 
aomewhat fit for nae. 

Pieoe together |wt1 Inti cet^ fail 4watai wtl Join together ao 
as to fcurm a eonneet^ whole. 

Pieoe ap fwf atctt tfW ( ftttt ) cean Make op (a qnerrel) for a 

time : o. g. The oontending partiea tried to pieoa up the qnerrel. 

Pieoe- work etw Work done by piece or job ; work paid for at » 
rate baaed on the amount of work' done, rather than on the time 
employed : e g. The reaping was pietie-worlc, at so much per aore.— - 
H. jBrVBBIBB. 

Pied a-terre (Fr,, foot on the ground) Wftft Temporary lodging ; 
oonntry reaidenoe. A footing. 

Pied de lalettre, Au(JV., to the foot of the letter) wen WWCI 
Quite literally ; olose to the letter. 

Pie’e neat gafliitxi qte el ^ Something not easily aoeeseible ; ^something 
not to be found. [ The pie builds her nest unt of reach and guards it 
against intruders ]. 

<(Ai pig in a poke [ Colloquial J wtitt ee ei cff^ w'ktl ee eevt wit ere 
A blind bargain ; something bought or bargained for. without the 
quality or the value being known : e,g,, He would have greatly 
preferred to have the preoiouamanusoript, like the others, for nothing ; 
but, after all. what was demanded of him was better than being asked 
to give hard oash for a pig i* a poke —J. PAVH 

Pig eyes « yw BT Small blaok eyes like those of pigs. 

Pig headed seecf Stupidly obstinate- 

Pig for sanaage machine ^ Raw 

material for a manufacturing concern : an object of diacnasion or 
analysis io g. 1 heard it once said of a great American newspaper 
editw that all publie men were pig$ for hia auusage mgtikiuo and I 
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doo’l tttkik I do Nwlheliffa any iojiMtiM whon I My he iaeUaei to 
this foimela.— T bb SeTDaDAY Wbssjustbb Gazhtcs. 

Pig tails The OhineM. [ inlodgioga in • mail way. 

Pig together ’ftcttltH '^1 ShaN and ahare alike, eipeeially 

Pigeon-breasted tve With a raised brMst. 

Pigeon English eWf 

e||e ftettRt [Ineorreot form of Fidgin-Engliah. — Pidgin being a 
oorrnption of &iM*neM]. A mixlntdof Englieh, Portngneeei Hindus* 

tanif and Chinese, used in business transaetions in Chma : e. g. The 
traders ears nothmg lor the Chinese language, and are content to 
carry on their hnsineM transactions in a hideous jargon called 
“Pigeon Engluh“—TaE Times. 

Pigeon-fanoler *ltiYTtt9 One who keeps rare pige<ms. 

Pigeon-hearted, or Pigeon- livered [CoiiopsteiJ ele ; Timid, 

feariul ; cowardly : e. p. I nmptgeon-hvered, and lack gall. — S hakb- 
BFEARE. 

Pigeon- hole a paper cetn fett wft«l ttfnti tHi Shelve or burk 

a paper • not to bring it up for consideration. 

Pigeon pair ^ e ) A boy and a girl (twins). 

Pig’s whisper [Siscp] ^tci ^tci wt(t Alow whisper. 

A very short, space of time. 

Pigs and whistles «iwicafwtf? aJsHe 'srtt fe* •nts’l 

et^ An exclamation equivalent to ‘the deuce ]* [Also] A sad 

mess, as in the phrase ‘to make piga and whiatlea' of anything ; trifles. 

Pi- jaw Pious talk . ostentatiouBly pious person (con- 
temptuous term ). [ the Weaver ). 

Pilate voice A loud, ranting voice (as of Shakespeare’s Bottom. 

Pilgrim fathers^The 102 English, Scotch, ud Dutch Puritans who, 
m December 1620, went to North America and settled in some 
portions of it. [post. 

Pillar to post One thing to another. [See From pillar to 

(The) Pillars of heaven — The Atlas mountain, so called by the natives. 

(The) Pillars of Herciiles^nt A name given by the ancients to 
two rooks flanking the entrance to the Mediterranean at the Strait of 

Gibraltar, \Figuratively\ C'tS The end of the world : a g> 

I will follow yon up even to the pillara of Hereulea. — Bbbwbb. 

Pilot balloon A small balloon sent up in 

advance of a large one, to show the direction and force of the wind. 

[ Ftg. ] «T^ Etfsisra 99 cvT<t*-»r A political feeler ; 

a hint thrown out to ascertain public opinion on some moot-point. 

Pilot boat A strong fast eail'ng 

boat used to carry and receive pilots as they board and leave vhssels. 
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Fla aad w*b OtMf ItA Cataract on the eye ( used by Shakespeere ). 

Fiamoopj *r|lif3rcw^<iicnaw*ifb^«pw ^ ^ irtiiKnil(l%) 

An ^lowance of money made by a husband to bis wife for her private 
and personal expenses •— originally to buy pins, which were at onetime 
verycostly : «. g. The day that Miss Rayne becomes Lady Coombe 
a thousand a year on her for her private use. and so she'O 
be independent) and have as much monty as she'll know how to do 
with.— F lorbncb Marryat. 

Fin of tli0 hewt fVtIll coar ^ 0r«f«l The centre of the heart. 

Pin one down etftcwe nWi cem ftw fteprts* *ifiR^ wficv ei 
CfeU Compel a person to abide by his sutement and not allow him to 
modify it. ^ 

Fin onwB faith {Colloquial] ft’IW Vl| Fasten or put one’s trust: e,g, 
"Thosa'-pinnod their faith for better or for worse to the pack.— F ibld. 

Pin one^o foith upon [ Colloquial ] ( ▼tltw ) #*11 fs|#I ¥11 ; fttrW ¥ll 
Depend upon ; trust to. 

Pin one's fidth upon another's sleeve cetif fifen fNl ^ 

¥B1 Not to be an independent thinker. 

Pin one's self to a woman's apron>strings ^Icetcei <iflnt 

>1^ it CT iCel JlCSf etel : UtSlttNfWl Be always by the 

side, or in the company, of a woman ; be under the thumb of a woman : 
e. g. If I was a fine, young, strapping chap like you, I should be 
ashamed of being milksop enough to pin myself to a wman’s apron- 
strings.— D ickkhs. 

Pinoh ( one ) blaok and blue [ Colloquial ] etsi p lf 

OfSSl So squeeze one’s flesh as to produce a livid colour of a bruise in 
it : e.g. "We’ll go down arm in arm.’’— But you pinch me Uoek and 
blue ," — Dickbns. 

Pinoll-penny ¥*H ; *¥^5* niggardly towards his dependents. 

Pindarlo verse ¥f^ A poem of various mehes but of 

lofty style, in imitation of the odes of Pindar. 

Pine away e Lose flesn or wear away under any 

distress or anxiety of mind : e. g. She was daily pining away under 
the heavy distress. 

Pine for ( CVFl PFfl ) ¥¥ ¥tft*1 vivyt Waste away for ( some* 

thing )io. g. He became sick of public life, and began to pine for the 
silence and solitude of his seat at Nottinghamshire.— M acaulay. 

Pink ooal ^tnm ftelUPrcili cirprt*ll iwi celfe The coat of a ligb^ted 
colour worn by English huntsmen. 

Pink-eyed Having small eyes. 

Pink of pwfsotion ¥V|tj utHThevery 

highest state of perfection. 

Plnktny ircm ( Colloquial ] ¥lYtfV A sword. 

Pine and needlM [Colloqniall *t4tciv cet^ ¥¥t c¥i¥ 

fEV A tingling sensation felt in some part of the body when it has 

54 
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been benumbed ; e. A man may tremble, stammer, ana snow otner 
siens of recovered sensibility no more in the tan(;e of his acquired 
talents than pins and netdles after numbness — G. Eliot. 

PiOTia frAnd A deception practised with a good 

end in view. [ Colloquial ] CT A religious 

humbug. 

Pipe down •fe'se wfinrt CT'OTI Dismiss from muster, as a ship’s company. 
Pipeoflfffl^fl^nrt%«tCTC¥Pl’«' 9 ^’T| SWI Iftfl 'SCW 

«rtel Watch a house or perso n for purposes of theft. 

Pipe one's eye [ Colloquial ] isWn ^nn Snivel ; weep : 0. g. 

He then began to eye his pipe. 

And then to pipe bts ryr,— H ood. 

Piper's news CT <nni elcs News known to every one • stale news. 

Piping hot Hot as water which pipes or sings, ; bran-new 

Pique one's self WtlSW dlWwiI Pride or value one’s 

self : 0. g. Men ptque themselves on their skill in the learned languages. 
— Loc KE. _ ^ [ of a better. 

Pis-aller {French, worst course) PPPR A makeshift ; something for want 

Piso's justice fwtK One verbally right but morally wrong. 

Pistol oarbine ^ cflt ’Pjv A firearm with a removable 

but piece, and thus capable of being used either as a pistol or as a 
carbine. 

Pistol shot The discharge of a pistol. f»WC»nj The dis- 

tance to which a pistol can propel a ball. 

Pit r'ne against ( another ) ews SCTI ’Itinpl ql ftqtw oresl Intro- 

duce one as an antagonist to ( another ) ; provoke one to combat with 
( another ) : e.g. I felt that fate petted me against this man and one of 
us must fall.— Dickens. [ a~pat. 

Pit-a-pat ns ^Ffvtn Throbbing, palpitating : e. g. My heart goes 
Pitoh a tent Fix a tent firmly; set a tent in array: 0 g. 

They pitched their tents close to the enemy’s.— Kaye. 

Pitch S yarn [ Slang ] ^ ♦tfl Tell a long story : e„ g* The skipper 

is in great glee to-night ; he pitches his yarns with gusto —English 
Magazine. ^ 

Pitoh and pay oravl Pay down at once .* pay ready money . 

e, g. The word is pitch and trust none.— Shakespe ABE. 

Pitch and toss ♦twi srfRf Itm ifjx siticw cfprfl a game 

in which coins are thrown at a mark, one who throws the nearest hav- 
ing the right of tossing all the coins, and keeping those which come 
down head uppermost. 

Pitch in at [ Slang ] ^ Attack ; assault : e. g. 

That curious fancy for pitching in ed people they half disapprove, which 
marks a attain kind of Euglisti audience— or indeed, every kind, if the 
pitching is otiy improved into "invective", and becomes an "omaineat 
of debate"— is deeply gratified by Mr. Labouchere.— S pbctatok. 
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7itOhintoC5/a>i^](iFlftl«)ittCfl1^«l9l,«lt^ FaU headlone 
upon or ajp^ainst ; assault i attack e.g, “But if he should pii^ 
into you. sir ?"— “Then he wUl pitch into a man twice as strong as him- 
self.’'— R baob. i l t « lt<tf « l CfSIl . ^ Abuse t scold : «. g. 

M'Gregor pitched into him so when he said it— gave it him right and 
left ( (. scolded him severely ].— Rhoda Bbouobton. 

■pltoh it Btrong [Colloquial] Brf» tJlWtCT ^ Wll ^ ▼^It ^ Behave or 
speak with very great pungency : e.g, 1 wonder he did not overdo it 
then, he pitched it so strong. — Enolisk Newspaper. 

JPitoh OB or Bpon ( f^Fpi ) i8*ni 'mi Light on . settle on : e. g. 
Take a branch of the tree on which the bees pitch and wipe the hive.— 
Mortimer. ( CftR Offl ) %*tl *1^ Fall headlong upon : e. g. 

It pitched on his head — Webstbr. ▼fiwl *Wfl Fix choice upon : 

e.g. The verse here is pitched upon for my text. — S outh. 

fitohed battle m suti •t'rt ▼fiitt PlPri ¥filll) 

CtfS ( 4C»ltCTCT11 ^ 

A battle in which the hostile forces have firm or fixed positions, 
in distinction from a skirmish ; a battle previously arranged for on both 
sides eg Ke was never able to raise a sufficient number of troops 
to risk a pitched battle.— -S milks. 

(A) Pitoher tbat goes oft to the well is brokea at last [ Proverb ] 
m >rtMi ¥11 Rrt ««i ct% |5cf Ri ; cftsi ig fsws 
gftw <inim ft! I 

[The] Pitoher weat onoe too often to the well e gflt ^ 

tmr The dodge was tried several times but failed. 

Pitohers hape ears [Proverb] gti gtcs, fget® pscal 

(srte WtCP There may be listeners near about . e. g. Pitchers have ears, 
and 1 have many servants.— Shakkspxabe. 

Pith and marrow The vita, or essential part : e. g. The 

pith and marrow of the enterprise was snapped by slow poison of this 
ill-timed negotiation.— Motlby. 

Pixy ring— A fairy ring. 

Pixy stool fare, cacgl ffSl A toadstool or mushroom. 

Plaoo kick ( *l^«1 »rifV^ ( In 

foot-ball ), a kick made when the ball is lying on the ground. 

Place out tItttR Put into an employment ; invest. [ patronage. 

Plaoe-monger PtflN <rtgt<T A trafficker in public employment and 

Placed in the back ground Rifcin cpfini Madeofno 

consequence. 

Plague spot (ormark) (KCitt ^ WH A spot or mark of the fdagne. 
[ Hence ] gripjplCW ffl A token of something incurable. 

'Plaguy sight [ Colloquial ] ^ Vexatious specUoie : e. g. The 
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lawyers looked tike so many ministers, all dressed in black gowns and 
white bands on, only they acted more like players than preachers, a 
fUguy Hauburton. 

Flamft8»pik«-«tair [Co^uia/] stf%cnT«1. Pwfectly plain 
or dear ; self'evident : e. g, “Prune it of a few useless rights and 
literal interpretatiops of tnat sort, and our religion is the simplest of all 
religions, and makes no barrier, but a union, tetween us and the rest of 
the world."— “P/am a pikestaff X said Pack, with an ironical laugh. 

— G. Eliot. 

Plain dealing >fl>l Fair, sincere, honourable deal* 

ing ; honest, outspoken expression of opinion. 

Flain*l00]dag ’Ipltv Ordinary. 

Plain (or Smootlil aalUog ^ eianv ^ ^ ^ 

Advancing without encountering obstacles or difficulties : e. g. I^ard 
pressed as lam now for want of money, rai/mg'is outof the 
question for some months to come. . 

Plain apeaking inpt ^ ^ Plainness or bluntness of speech. 

Plain- work *rw Plain needlework, as distinguished from embroid- 

ery : e. g. They understand their needle, broadsiitch, and all manner 
of platn worl.— Goldsmith. 

Plana iron dNi ^cn The cutting chisel of a joiner’s plane. 

Flanet-atrioken ( -atruok ) Affected by the 

planets or evil stars. 

Planetary daya artcii ^alk ( c¥sri awcii at sfhl iWl 

iftitcg) The dsys of the week as shared amo'ig the planets, each hav- 
ing its day, as we name the week after the planets. 

Piantafootoattteneokof(e^e)m«lt l[finit-Cfa« 1 , 

trsiCT ^ ^ ai *ttni ) Keep in utter submission : e. g. 

ThtSeniX& planted one foot on the neck of likieVnighXs and the other 
on that o/the Comnions.— Meri\ \le. [sole of the foot. 

Plante-grade [ Latin ] ( Walking on the 

Planta often remoepd oannot thrive {Proverb] ittirttaTt 
’-tim I 

Plate bone Vltft The shoulder blade, or scapula. 

Plate iron cetfti Gin Wrought iron plates, 

Plat&a of meat ninif The feet [ Slang ]. 

Platform oar cicail Mial ritn A railway car without permanent 
raised sides or covering. 

I iato*a yoa^ A revolution of 25,000 years in which period the stars and 
constellations return to their foimer places in respect to the equinoxes* 

Platonio love 4 if«t<«f 1 i{fkfttam*J-ceni The love of soul for soul; a 
love in which sensual desire is supposed not to enter at all. Plate 
advocated this kind of love. 
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PlA^r ft doublft gftia* Act dcctttfoUy. 

Piftyftgamft<ft^itiftC«^il^il»n^v^n<I«n«f«il PuMueft 

scheme t be engeced in some venture : «. g. In en hour of misenble 
infatuation, we had playtd the perilous g»me of king'maiting.— Kan. 

Fifty ft Pftrt Vll Repretent a character on the stage of a 

theatre : e. /. Gat:>ck plt^td several important parts on the English 

aUge. n <[tl1 vn. ¥«1 Assume a certain 

character I practise hypoo'sy: e.g. James fwetended to his mother 
that he was only dividing nimself from her in appearance, and was 
playtug a part to deceive Elizabeth.— P roudb. CVpif*! ftift ^ Per* 
form some act : e.g. His son was an obscure person who played ne 
part in the history of the time.— P rbbmak. 

Fifty ft ferioik ^ Practise artful stratagem or deception : 

e, g. Whenever Hastings wished to play a trieh more than usually 
naughty, he hired Impey.— Macaulay. 

Fifty ft kaoft CWVH IfX n Produce a harmonious melody from some 

• i ! * 'SI M.W - V 




SOWARD. 

Play aotor An actor of dramas. 

Play ftgftiiiat ( Ttifttft ) vn and Contend against : The two 

parties played against each other. (CVt^ fVgV) Qpit ^ Operate 

agtinst : e.g. The engines began to play against the fire.— WiftSTSR. 

Play ftgfttnftt the b«ak ( fvtcgaftv ) «t«(A iptfN 

i*t¥l fit Take the risk of a game against the manager who holds 
the bank, as at rouge^-noir, &c. 

Play at ( ceta m e t cw ) C<int ytn Amuse or divert one’s self in ( seme 
game ): e g. (i> They are fiaying at cards. 

( 2 ) But war's a game, which were their subjects irise. 

Kings should not jpley «/.— CoWFBR. 

Play at ohuok-lhrihiiig ftj can fRV ytW Risk ; hazard. 

Play at oroae parposea «nm ytft yH eg yl ll gI kPi Fftan^ 

iBora gitgtv ^ Act counter to each other, perhaps uninten- 
tionally ; act in such a manner as to thwart each other's plans. 

Play, ( or Play at ), dtiokft and diftkoa flfg Cgftl Throw a fiat 
stone, tile, or the like, obliquely, so as to .n-ike it rebound repeatedly 
from the surface of the water, raising a succession of jets. 

Play* (or Play at)» dttoks and drakoft pwyrty gft d|il 

swept am Squander the pro- 

perty foolishly and unprofitably. 

nay day aR¥H fiid Hdiday. 

naydotamyancmti am yn Hold two hands at 

cards, one representing an absent person. 

Flay Iblaa ml eiHli ml Aet or bdmve treacheronsty or 
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deceitfully ; practise deception upon one : e. g. (i) The plot was nearly 
rioe, when Clive learned that Omichand was likely to play faJse.-^ 
Macaulay. (2) He played mp false in this business. — McMoaoia. 

Pl«7 fiMt and loMe 5<l«isrff% ^ ^ ^ Act 

with ^iddy or reckless inconstancy. [ This phrase is derived from a 
cheating game with a stick and a string] : e, g. The English 
Government becoming suspicious of the intention of the Highland 
chiefs to play fast and loose on the occasion, sent forth a proclamation, 
&c.— S cott. 

Play fine ( C«HIH ) YW ( At billiards ), strike 

the object'ball near the edge. 

Play llret fiddle arntH t«lt Take the part of the first violin- 

player in an orchestra. IHence, figuratively ] at rtlH «r«fts| ^ 

^ *rtal Take a leading part in anything . e. g, 

Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in any social orchestra.— 
Dickbhs. 

Play for cell ^ Strive for. 

Play for love ^ ail YtPfSl ) Play a game, 

as at cards, without stakes. 

Play full WitY) YW[C»I1 ^ utWs ^ (At billiards), strike 

the object- ball nearer the centre than the edge 

Play gooseberry [Co/foywmfj faiatYltc^ sflft^jicsni 

Man ^a1 Yl aitv aftVl Accompany, as a third party, a pair of 
lovers for the sake of propriety . e g There was Helena out of her 

chair standing by a gentleman while I was reduced to that position 

which IS vulgarly but expressively known as playing gooseberry — 
English Magazine. 

Play hide-and-seek with [ Figuratively and colloquially ] ( vPltYe ) 
*lft« ^ICVtgfil c<l«ll, st<K ’nn •li?| cell VYI Try to avoid being 

pursued or detected by €i gn Indeed, the time passed so lightly in 
this good company that I began to be almost reconciled to my resi- 
dence at Shaws . and nothing but the sight of my uncle and his eyes 
playing htde*and^seek with mine revived the force of my distrust. — 
Stevenson. 

Play hoous-poous [Colioqmaf] Ptnffv vl rt«il 

Perform the tricks of a juggler • practise artifice or imposture . e. g. 
Our author is playing hocus»pocus in the very similitude he takes from 
that juggler.— Bentley. 

Play into one's hands ( or, into ths hands of ) <sa*i wm e'H 

^ 5 ?FWl« flOT ’tltn ^ Act in such a 

manner as gives advantage to another ; fall into the hands of : e, g> 
These men were really betraying Henry when they were pretending 
to serve him and were playing sieattly into the hands ofiht Emperor. 
— Froude. 

Play is good while tt is play [Proverb] ^ Wietl I 
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Playof ffNtnii An 

nppesrnnee of several prismatic colours in rapid surce yfi pn on turning 
an object, as a diamond. 

Piny off Show, display; pot in exercise : 

«. /. The reply of the Pope seems very much as though he had 
been playing a mystification on his Grace. — Da Qoincbt. (¥Wt9) 

wn, ^ Act the part of; represent the 

character of : a. g. You had, therefore, play tff the great »«»«« at 
once^HAZLiTT. 

Play off a tie ^ ww spusj ^ 

atftl e<n diet Take part in a final contest to de> 

cide a tie in a game. 

Play old gooseberry Wtl ^ ^ Act like a silly 

person : «. g She can squander the income as she pleases, and picy 
Ad gooseherry up to a ce r tain p oint — Miss Ba addok. 

Play on or upon ( Perform on ( an instrument of music ) : 

«. g. The bards were next the druids in regard, and played exMlIenl^ 
to their songs on their harps, whereby they had great opemion on 

the vulgar.— PuLLCR. ( fbfl ) fapfl ¥11 Work upon j operate 
on e, g. On his return lago played upon his jealousy, and persuaded 
him that Desdemona intrigued vnth Cassio.— Brswbr. ( CiFlH ) 
•ilfMl dPTI etsdi Move irregularly on . wanton upon ; 

e g. The setting sun pUyt on their shining arms and burnished 

helmets. — A ddison. ▼H, Make sport of ; deceive : e, g. 

Art thou alive, 

Or is it fancy ^ays upon our ^e-sight ?— Shakbspbarb. 

Play one a triok i|Wt ¥11 ; Deceive one by a cunning stratagem ; 
play a practical joke. ^ 

Play one off agalnat another 

’ll TWltH CWl Provoke one in com- 
petition or dispute against another person : In her earlier days 

France rivalled Spain in its greatness, and Elizabeth amply pU'j^id the 
two rivals off against one another, 

Play one^a oards wall ( or ill ) [Colloquial] fvai CMH ^ ^ ) 

wn, cyM ^ ftciwi sfftgi eiaecn srph ^ ^ 

*ttflni1 wart Wl Act one’s part wisely and deverly, or fail to do so : 
e. g. (I) He had played his eatds ill ; he was driven out, and he took 
refuge in England.— P roudb. ( 2 ) He might have been a peer, if he 
had//qyed his cards Thacxbrat. 

Piny onn*B game ^Icnf Vrt Act one’s part; pursue one's own course 
or scheme : e. g. But in this matter he piiyed his game so deverly 
that he succeeded in gaining his end. 

Piny onn^n own gnme fSicni Try to promote one|s 

self-jnterest : e, g. The nobles were playing their own gssMe fbr ther 
own advantage.- F bovdb. 
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Fifty otM^a part ^loni ^ ^ Act one's part i perform 

one’s work : e. g» He his part with rare adroitness.— Macaulay. 

Fifty oBft^fttromp<«ftvd C CMoquitd ] ’ttitcv mmcva ppm fti*! 

Y|a>nt| ^ ftCIt^ ▼!! Adopt, or make use of, such means as have 
the most chance of leading; to simcess : e. g. He was a man with power 
in reserve ; he had still his trump card to Bbsant. 

Fifty Pftutftloon [Colloquial] C^It fftll, n"<^<ftCn Vttftfft 

tic Wifi ^ ; wf% ^PPftt'W wipm VH Play the second fiddle ; be the 
cat’s paw of another ; imitate servilely. [ creditors. 

Fifty peep-bo [CoUoquiaT] ftctl C^lH Hide or skulk from 

Fifty pltoh ftnd tosa ftW *npi1 «lf^ *1^ “fK f¥ CWfl Play the game 

called "Pitch and toss,” which is played by tossing up a coin and 
calling ''Heads or tails " [ Fig, ] ^ Tnfle ( anything ) • 

be careless or trust to luck ( about anythine )io. g. To play pitch and 
toss with the property of the country. — G. Eliot. 

Flay ( or Aot ) ’poasam [ Colloquial ] Tttftcye «lf«srtcn 

^ Feign ignorance, indifference, or 

inattention, with the intent to deceive ; dissemble •— in allusion to the 
habit of the opossum, which feigns death when attacked or alarmed : 
0. g. It’s almost time for Babe to quit ploying 'possum.— English 
Magazine. 

Flay prank ’tpINt’ ^ Cut jokes. 

Play priaea [ Archaic J cyt4 ftroi C¥t^ 

yflUlfl Wn ¥1l Be serious ; be in earnest : t. g. They did not 
pluy prioes, and only pretended to quarreU— S tillingflbkt. 

Play aeoond fiddle *11^41 c^-«njl ?«tn, 'Stcwtft 

Take a subordinate part, like one who plays the second to a leadine 
performer on the violin : e g. The Austrian Minister refused to 
play second fiddle to Bismark.— McMoroie. 

Play the epe atat ai ’»law ^ s f hnrtfa ^al ; 5i5«f3r ^ Play 

practical jokes • play silly tricks : make facial imitations, like an ape. 
Fifty the deuoe ( or devil ) with [ Slang ] ( cvta farp ai vtatae ) 
laatlval aitfa ^ ; fasty ajfsaia ai yTsafy yai .• al vai Act or be- 
have towards like the devil • interfere with or molest extremely : ruin : 

e. g. Yonder is the inn a handsome house vnough, one must 

allow, and standing in quite a little park of its own • but for all that I 
have a presentiment that the cooking will ploy the deuce ‘vailjt my 
digestion, and that we shall be poisoned with bad wine.— J. Payn. 

Fifty the devil Wl, aWa Vll Act or behave like the devil : e. g< 

I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends stolen forth of holy writ. 

And seem a saint when I most play the drviV.— S hakespeare. 

Fifty the devil wifii— See Play the deooe witik. 
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PUy th» devU*8 tattoo ^ yH Drum with tho 

fingers or feet : t, g Jack phiytd the devils tattoo on the door with 
his boot beds.— F. Hardman. 

PUy tho diokeaa with— Same as Play the deuoo with (which see). 

PUy the fiah atl Tire out the fish : e. g. I am 

always against angling and playing the fish. 

PUjr the fool ^t^tcat ^ Act the buffoon. catVtt ete ^al Behave 
like one void of understanding : e, g, 1 have played the fool, and have 
erred exceedingly.— B ible. [ than one really is. 

Play the hypoocite araart yft Pretend to be other and better 

PUy the jaok -imfSj ai altfa anji . yat ; fatca »i?ai ateai Act the 
part of a rogue or knave ; deceive or lead astray like jack-o’ lantern : 
e.^. Your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, nas done little 
better than played the jack with us.— Sii VKESPE \kb. 

PUy the man ttfWtfro AnPieeH atrti anrt Act a manly part ; e* gv 
In difficulties and dangers you should play the man and not the woman. 
Play the misohiaf With nWS ofstT Disturb 

greatly : e, g. Don’t you know that you will play the very mischief 
with our 'Vagus'* nerves ** — W, Black s 

Play the part ( or role ) of ( 'oRr* ( eWie ) 

5»rl ^ yrtl yi1 Perform the part of j act, or conduct one’s- 
self, like : e. g. They played the part of spies and traitors, but they 
played it in vain.— Buckle 

Play the sage ^ ^ Act wisely. 

PUy the woman ERirti ytt 'etRI Rutk 

TCtni ytt yrtl ^nrl Give way to weakness. 

PUy the young man Ric#c<ni Wt ^ Tilt Act foolishly. 

PUy to the gallery Tfl TC»Wf » t4¥* 

sfctie <spi|ti|l Till *ltt Play so as to win the applause of the least 
intelligent amongst the spectators. ^CtfCt 

CTt^ Tttf TVI Act witK the object of winning popularity. 

PUy ( one ) trioks ( Tt^tee ) ricf ; ^TR Practise fraud or 

deception upon : e. g. He was now an old man, but active still and 
talkative. H is memory played him tricks [ t, e., deceived or failed 
him ].— Be&ant. 

PUy truant fwi1*ICT 'ItTl Absent one's self away from school : 

e. g. He was a dunce, notoriously given to mischief and playing trn- 

nsr.— SMtLE.s. Trtnpr Stay away from one’s duty : 

e. When the Collector was in the districts, this clerk at the home 
ofhce played truant one day.— McMoaoiB. 

PUy up CTt*l TtW T« } Tit Make a beginning of 

playing. ^ CStOf CTTt It T* CTtWt •tl dlTH Til PUy. or act more 
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vtgMously : *, g* This is your plafiug up toAdy, who unconsdous- 
to its feeder, is always playing up to its feeder's weaknesses.— 
BaACOMSPlXLD* 

Playupto^*rm^^^Ww(C¥ti|pFS) t^IWi ^1l» 
frm So act as to reap advantage from * r. g. This is your play* 

ing up toady, who unconscious to its feeder, is always flaviug up i9 
its feeder’s weaknesses.— Bxaconspieu>. ( FUty on ]. 

PUy upon ^ Trifle with. . otutfiv ^ Delude. [ Also see 

Piny upon one*a fears *11^ VtftC¥ Impose on 

one by taking advantage of his fears. 

Piny upon words [ Verb'\ 'S'ftl g Wt ft c<wl, niw Wil ct 

IS? tftcv «ttcg Make use of words in such « way as to 
give them a double meaning ! e, g. Do you mean to impose on me 

by thus playing upon words ? [ Noun ] A use of words 

so as to give them a double ‘meaning. 

Play With ( ^ Engage in play with : e. g. Walpole 
played with countesses and corresponded with ambassadors.*— 

Ma< \ulay. ( om fVg ) ^ Treat" 

with levity or thoughtlessness ; trifle with e, g» Men are apt to play 
With their healths and their lives as they do with their clothes.— SlR 

W. Temple. ( Move irregularly 

uith • wanton with. 

Piny (or Jest ) with edge-tools «(W»i rt>i1 ’Ttl, ft*W*PF 

'k’Trt’ltW Deal carelessly with dangeious matters: 
e g. You jest - ill jesting with Tennyson. 

Played out f<mcf ; ynr 

Out of date ; no longer in vogue ; worked to the end } exhausted : 
tired ■ e, g There is a popular impression amongst the vulgar of 
this country and of America, that the part of sovereign has long been 
pltqfed ouf — English Magazine. 

Plesd tor ( fSRl ) *1^ ipKs ▼H, Wt»rf% ^11 Argue in sup- 

port or defence of * e. g. To plead f«r love deserves more fee than 
hate.— Shakespeare. 

Plead guilty ( or, not guilty ) ^ MNtl ) WKi 

Admit ( or, deny ) a charge of guilt : e. g, (I) The prisoner was 
committed to the Sessions on several charges, to some of which he had 
pleaded gutlty and to others, not guilty, (a) One man who pleaded not 
guilty^ he ordered to be taken out of court.— Dickens. 

Plead with ( ▼fiwti ceIi uH 

Argue with (one) ; try to persuade by argument or supplication j as, to 
plead with a judge or vtiti a father. 

Please the pigs [ CeUoguial ] tfif ^ ut>l «tni ecu, C¥tk«n 

•*lf^ el fl If everytiungjgoes aright ; if nothing untoward happens : 
e, g. Once back to Londra 1*11 speak to the doctor, and, ptMU the 
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tigs, you shall marry Kate before you're six months older.— Emglisb 
Magazine. 

(As) Pleased aePundh iColloquiaq Exceedingly pleased. 

[ “Punch" is a hump-backed, hook-nosed puppet with a squeaking* 
voice, one of the two main actots in the street puppet-show. The chief 
illustrated comic journal of London also bears the name of "Punch” ] : 
e. g. You could skip over to Europe when you wished. Mamma would 
be as pleased as PmmcA.— Grant. 

(Be) Pleased (to do a thing) TtN SfPW 5 <111 ’tl 

^ ) Take pleasure in (doing a thing) ; have complaisance 

(to do a thing) : e. g. .Many of our most skilful painters were pleased 
to recommend this author to me.— Dryden. 

(Be) Pleased in or with ( fm ) icstfjrs et»i citi ifH, ^ 
Approve ; have complacency in. 

Pledge one’s self to (cwtl fllCH) ei a ft eUMli leil Engage for by promise 
or declaration : e, g. He took care not to pledge himself to any perilous 
line of conduct — Macaulay. 

Pledge to ( itH. H Til Deposit with in 

pawn or as security ; promise to : e, g He has you on the hip, for you 
have pledged your taste and judgment to his genius. — Hazlitt. 

Plenai^ indulgence »it 5 *ttc*nr itcr <iiCTitci iHfli An entire 
remission of penalties due to all sins 

Plenty is the father of want [Proverb] ertj^T^ Tetcii i 

Plethorio ill ^ ^51 Illness caused by the fulness or, 

excess of blood. [Hence, figuratively] 

That which appears to be sound or strong, but 
in reality is not so : te g. 

Till the nation found with fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ilL — Goldsmith. 

Plot against ( cvt^f Tl ^ Form a 

scheme of mischief against : e. g. His i^wn followers began to plot 
against his life. — Irving [draught is applied. 

Plough beam That part of the frame of a plough to which the 

Plough in CWl Cover by ploughing ; as, to plough in wheat. 

PlOUgll Monday— The first Monday after Twelfth Day because people 
return to the plough or their daily work on that day, after the Christmas 
holidays. [>ecute or torment. 

Plough on the back Scourge ; per- 

Plough the sands »r«aBC 3 ( t'WI ; I’d aifc TUl Engage in some 


altogether fruitless labour ; work with no chance of success. 

Plough up or out 5 ft fWl Sfft TTl Turn out of the ground by 

ploughing. « 

Plough with one's heifer ^ fTf TW uftti fft 


(B c qfi ni Deal with the wife to obtain something from the husband. 
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Be industrious or oonteatious about a trifle, or thioK of no value : «. g. 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, well pltuk a ertw together.— S hakbspbabb. 

Flook B pigeon [ Slang ] ceffi Impose on a silly person ; cheat a 
gull : «. g. Here pomes a nice pigton to Rbadb. 

Pluok nwny fttpni *mi Pull away, or separate by pulling ; tear 
away. 

Plnok dcwii Bnrt ; anit'i^ull down ; demolish. 

Pluok down a aide awrat ^ ^ ointl ftItiK oreil Cause 

the loss of a game by ignorance or treachery. 

Pluok off etftn fiw Iwr wn Pull or tear off ; as, to fluoi off the skin. 
[ Shaiespeart } Abate from the rank. 

Pluok one** gooee for him wtftcwe emiflRl Wfl Lower one’s pride, 
make one eat the humble pie : ( comparing the person to a goose, the 
threat is to pluck off his feathers in which he prida himsdf ). 

Pluok out ®tPnn ▼m. ftf wfiwi atftf WH J WH Draw out 

suddenly ; tear out : «. g. If thy eye offend theh, pluck it e«r.— B iblb. 

Pluok up ipiWI faBH wit Tear up by the roots or from 

the foundation ; eradicate ; exterminate ; destroy ; as, to ^uck up a 

plant ; to pluck up a nation. It dWW Wit, W? Wit ; (BtPllfT) WWB^ 
Wit Gather up : summon i'. Come, man, ujp a little spirit, 

and be one of us.— Miss Edosworth. 

Pluok one^B oourago ( or heart, or spirit ) cwtl Wtnr BtPl WIWH Wit 
Nerve one's self to something daring : e. g. He vnlled them to pluck 
up thoir htarts. — Knollys. 

Pluoked pigeon ifow 11% ;ltinw<<tiwcwiwttttwtvtci One fleeced 
out of his money by sharpers ; one plucked by a rook or sharper. 

Plumb line w*P| A plummet. 

Plume one’s self WfWtl wit ; ^ wit .• wf wit ,• Wjtt It dtw wit Pride .- 
value ; boast : e, g. He plumes himself on his skill and proaress.— 
Wbbstbr. 

Plummet line wsn it^ A line with a plummet ; a sounding line. 

Plump a vote ( A/rrrions) BCWfi I M Il wilc w dWVlitar 

ert^ W “Oitfe” fill WWl ^ftlt wfllt eren Give a vote to ofle candi- 
date only, when two or more are to be elected, thus giving him the 
advantage over the others. The person who gives ms vote thus, is 
said to plump his vote. 

Plunge bath Itl A bath taken by immersing the whole body 

under water, ci ^ ItlBtd WlfltPI Wit Itl A bath large enough to 
allow the whole body under water. 

Plunge in. into ( lew H itfW «litc< ) %i(kn wit it nit Immerse 
in ! o. g. He now plunged his body t» water.— W bbstbr. (CWIlfl QPIWI 
Wlftl ) It l%fV WH Hit ffH Thrust into. ( as info distress. 
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or any sUte or circumstances in which the person or thing is enveloped, 
inclosed, or Overwhelmed A sinf^le line of Frederick U, reflect- 

ing not on politics, but on the politics of a French minister, plungfd 
France tnto the Seven Years* War.— BRawaa. 

Plnaglns bath A bath in which a person can dive and swim. 

Plunging fire [ Military ] C¥t*l»n ^ fsjftMl CitWgft 

A Are poured down upon an enemy from some eminence above. 

Plurality <^th» worlda arWftciR Pm- 

ala'51 The existence of other worlds than ours, that are also inhabited 
by living creatures. 

Plurality of votM ^ uWlu mutt w- 

UOm “oaift** flttJl ta The excess of votes cast for one individual 

over those cast for any one of several competing candidates. 

Plus ultra— [ Spanish motto ] Can go farther. 

Ply between ( ^ fftai acti 1 t fli fi ae c*! »rtaltta »iake regu- 

lar trips between ( two places )i«.g The steamers of the Calcutta 
Steam Navigation Company ply daily bstween Calcutta and Kalna. 

Ply for hire «lt^ Go from one place to another for a small 

remuneration : e. g It is far better to ply for hire as a porter than 
to serve as a petty clerk under rough masters. 

Ply ( one ) with ( TW1 Keep ( one ) busy with : e, §•. (i) 

When I was at Jhenidah, 1 found that the first Munsiff flitd his 
friends wiVA amusing stories. ( 2 ) The man was plied with wine. 

< ) ftn ^ ml ; arftw cuFi csitatfir awt*r Urge 

or solicit one with : e. g. They were plud with promists to which they 
were not unwilling to listen.— Froude. 

Ply one's heele *l>ltm WH Exerci^ one’s heels in running away. 

Ply one's trade or businsss wt*RTl Carry on or perform 

one’s business with diligence *, g Here two barbers ply their trade, 
and smiths and shoemakers abound.— Palokave. 

Ply the bottle cmi *l?1 Indulge in hard drinking : e g. 

So lustily did V.in Poltenburgh /ifv the bottle that in less than four 
hours he made himself and his whole garrison, who sedulously emula- 
ted the deeds of their chieftain, dead-drunk.- Irving. 

Ply the pen em cmi take to writing, for a living as for instance ; or 
attack or assail briskly with it : e,g At the same time Hughes 
plied his pen in journalism settirg out the case for labour with consi- 
derable power.— Tir-BiT. 

Pocket e dib [5/aMg] cet*n»*l Wll Appropriate any money 

to one’s self, [ "Dib” is a slang term for ‘money’ ] : e.g. What 

gives a man position is to make other beggars ( people ] do the 

worte’and to poepet tha dibs yourself.— B bsant. 

Pocket An affront or Inault (or the like) (fiai fki( ^ Alt,* 

Aft Receive 
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an affront, insult, &c., without resenting it, or at least without seeking 
redress e g The King sank into a viceroy of France and 
her degrading insults, — Macaulvy. 

Pocket ( or Oloae ) borough >ietf (snctf 

JitR T51 ifeattii « «R «rt%nRP1t» f«- 

A small borough having the right of sending a representative to 
Parliament, whose nomination was ^n the hands of a single inttuential 
person common before 1832 s. jf. In the autumn of 1834 he is full 
of hopes of his possible return for Wycombe« Which was practically a 
pocket Edinburgh Review. 

Pooket money 113 «9 cn ^13130? 3tC¥ Money carried 

about for occasional expenses. 3lC3 31Cn W efffl epf Money 
allowed tu one f ir one's personal or private expenses - e. g. Every 
shilling of her pocket ..... ney she expended upon her poor cousins ; 
worked for them, begged for them, and transferred to them every 
present that was made to herself, from a silk frock to a penny tartlet. 
— Miss Mitford. 

Pooket-lUoking ^8 3l8l ^ *|C38 3ni|tl The art or practice of pick- 
ing the pocket [ See Pick one's pooket ]. 

Pooket-pistol CCt8 fHvX, A pistol carried in the 

pocket. [^Colloquial] CT t3l8 Plf^ A small 

travelling flask for liquor : e. g. Coming from Newman Noggs, and 
obscured still further by the smoke of his pocket-pistol [t. e., by the 
fumes of the liquor he had taken], it became wholly unintelligible, 
and involved in utter darkness.— Dickens. 

Pocket up “iltill 6T*I1 Cfevt* Put out of sight without examination. 

Poet laureate 3tennPJlf^^3ci| ^ k*|«rc 3 3f3rat- 

fi|CVtfe3 3f^. 1t33f^ A poet employed to compose poems for the 
birth Jays of a prince, or other special occasions. He is paid by 
Government. [ It is said that this title was created in the time of 
Kdward IVj e.g. Ben Jonson, Wordsworth, and Tennyson were 
among the poets laureate of England. 

Poet oi Halsemere— Tennyson < 1809-1893 ). 

Poet of the poor — Rev. George Crabbe ( 1754*1832 ). [ not made. 

Poeta naaoitur non fit 3ft 33t4ft3, ft3tft3 *FC3 Poets are born, 

Poetio juatioe 3 3 HftJ ^3ft 3 The reward or punish- 

ment awarded respectively to 'the good and the bad according to their 
merits and demerits so called because most of the dramas and 
poems end in the reward or punishment of the good or the bad. 

Poetical lioenae 4ft3li.11 ftw rRl 3 lUfltftl iftl^ ftlt? 3ftll <1 cini- 

5tft3l 31311 3flll ltt31, 3ftatCltt The license or liberty which poets 
claim in order to distort facts and violate the ordinary rules of 
language according to their fancy or convenience. 

Poetioal prose *131151 HI Prose resembling poetry in thought or diction ■ 

e, g. Most of Macaulay’s writings may be said to be poetical prasst 
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Potut a movaA C¥t<l ^*ICf1C¥ c^mi Sharpen, i.e. give 

prominence to. a moral doctrine or practical lesson as to the duties of 
man : e. g. Here at least was a judgment ready made, to point t)ie 
moral of the pious and stimulate the fears of the timid. — Edinburgh 
Review. 

Polat againat ( Cft*! W ▼RrI lt<lt ^ FtaitH Direct toward 

( an object ) ; aim at : e, g. If they persist in pointing their batteries 
aeatnst particular persons, no laws of war forbid the making reprisals. 
—Addison. 

Point at «WT ▼trt Direct toward (an object) ; aim at : 

e. g, He/oi«red his musket a/ the wolf.— Wrbs ter. { ▼fettle ) 

^ ▼firal ^ W1 TSI Treat with 

scorn or contempt by pointing or directing attention to. ( C«Ft^ ♦WfC’f? ) 

4ff3 siCsrtCTtif >TCirti Vtn Direct the finger for designating 

an object, and directing attention to fit) - e.g. Now must the world 
potnt at poor Catherine.— Shakespe vre. ^ 

Point (or queationi at issue w fwt A point m dis- 
pute e.g. Is this portrait a true one r That is the ar issue,— 

Fort. Rev. 

Point blank ^nPIStC^, CJltSfTtflk Direct [This is a term used in gunnery. 
When a gun is so placed that the line of sight is parallel to the a\is 
and horizontal, the discharge is point blank and is supposed to go 
direct to the object aimed at without a curve ] . r. g. Now art thou 

within point blank of our jurisdiction regal. — Shakespeare, 

Plainly • exoressly ; directly : e. g. Satan daily solicits man 
to sin point blank against God's word — P'uller. 

Point-blank range Jnpi ’fWl *(TSI1 The extent of the ap- 

parent right line of a ball discharged. 

Point-blank shot sic^Wl »nwslW The shot of a gun 

pointed directly towards the object aimed at. 

Point de Judas [ French ]— The number 13. (The twelve Apostles and 
Jesus Christ made thirteen at the Last Supper. The number is 
considered unlucky for the dinner table). 

Point-devise or Point de vise {Fr., the point devised, the desired 
object) CT froi >1^ VfilPS 

Punctilious: minutely exact: e. g. You are rather #>01 vi« in 
your accoutrements. — Shakespeare. 

Point tor point Exactly. »fTO In all particulars : e. g. Ho 

rebutted the arguments of his opponent potnt for point. 

(A) point in one*a totrour fro A circumatance favour- 

able to a person : e. g. The prevailing credulity was one great 
in their favour, in as much as it made men more willing to accept 
prt^positions then to scrutinize them.— B uckle. 

Point-no-polnt ct**l ^ vl iFtrti vWPW "S 15 ^ 
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^ Wt A style or method of discussion or of proceeding, in 
which there is much argument, or display of action, but little success. 

Point Of honour ot>i ttfl «iff wn ¥tl1 otftv «ORtai 

^rtvwcira <11111 ww An obligation which is binding 

because its violation would offend some conscientious scruple or notion 
of self-respect : ^ g. While courage was the point of honour in other 
countries, ingenuity became the point of honour in Italy.— Macaulay# 

Point of onler *i«ti C¥tl fwii flMl illrniWl Htftico 

^\ ^ A question raised in a deliberative society as to 

whether the proceedings are according to rules : e. g. The debate in 
the House was growing too hotp when the Speaker rose to a point 
of ordiT. 

Point Of view fwv cv'N ve , vi vtn ftw ftrtwt 
WS\ Position from which anything is setn « light in which anything 
is considered : e. g. It seems to be extremely desirable from every 
point I?/ Of rwa— D ickens. 

Point ttfTl ^ tplV VH Divide into periods or groups, 

or separate, by pointing, as figures. 

Point out imi nrg cvt^t tntur oreel ; ¥il 

Show by the finger or other means , indicate clearly : e g. It is easy 
to blame Swift— easy to poipit out his errors.— Andrews. 

Point to nt^far CWt^ Direct attention to by the finger • a. g. One 

fine night, on deck, amid a clatter of materialism, Bonaparte pointed 
to the stars, and said, '‘You may talk as long as you please, gentlemen, 

but who made all that V* — Emerson *'»|| CVOTI, Vll In- 
dicate or show distinctly : a. g. That the<>e stories to the down- 

fall of the British power, is not to be doubted — K ay£. ( fvpT ) 

'fife VVl. VUl Direct attention toward ; lead to the 

notice e g. Whosoever should be guided through his battles by 
Minerva, and pointed to every scene of them would see nothing but 

subject of surprise.— P ope. ( CVN ftcv ) \\ vftH fftfvfl CWEl 

Indicate by facing toward : e. g But if there were any magnet that 
would point to the countries and houses where are the persons who are 
intrinsically rich and powerful, I would sell all, and buy it, and put 
myself on the road to«day. — E merson. 

Poiaon it the remedy for poieon iProverb] < 

Poiaon one’s ears ( or the ears of ) nine finFf OFtl ^ 4ii«tvtci 

1|11 Ultce ▼tl nWTfl oren Present a particelsr 

view of a case to a person and thereby so bias his judgment or opinion 
that he may not give proper weight to the other side ; say to one some- 
thing that is prejudicial to the interests ot another : e g. She came to 
ptiton our tars w.'th calumnies and falsehoods — Dicesks. 

Poisson d’ATrll [ Frtueh ]‘>ar| lWC¥ ClW IWI H An April 
fool ; one imposed upon on All Fool’s day. 
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Pok« ftboot ( ) ftVfftvt Of|N Grope ebout, as in the dark. 

Fdlc* at Thrust the horns at. 

Fake fim c Colloquial 3 ▼«. Make fun ] jest : joke. 

Poke Am at iCoJloquM'} (^nttcoo ▼fiwt ) itSi fwf ¥11 ; iWft*r 
¥lt Make a butt of, or a laughing*stock t ridicule ; jest at » «. g. At 
table he was hospitable and jocose, always ^itn^ good-natured funs 

at Luke.— Lintoh. 

Poke not fire with a sword [Proverb\ w*nr wfitm 'qoftfs fire at • fis 

'^I%C¥ ^ Add not fuel to the lire, or do not irritate an angry 

man by sharp words which will only serve to enrage him the more. 

Pokeone*s head into a hornets* nest fksfcai sics sMI eTfsH <vei1. 

SMOU ^*ltni W¥*l efllt ftnor *P51 Get into trouble by 
meddling. ^ 

Poke one’s noee into (cots foict) ¥11 Meddle in officioudy ; 

interfere with unnecessarily : e. g. You are a great deal fond of pol- 
ingyour nou tnto things that do not concern you.— OiCKBMS. 

Poker piotures— Drawings executed by the point of a pokerT 

Poker talk ¥C<tt«t¥*R Fire-side chit-chat, gossip ; e. g. Gaston 

rattled forth this specimen of poker talk lightly. — Mrs. Eowardbs. 

Polar bear WJW A large bear inhabiting the arctic regions. 

[ Fig. 3 yftatCfrt Russia. 

Polar lights Wtcsnil The aurora borealis or australis. 

Policy shop —A gambling place where one may bet on the numbers 
which will be drawn in lotteries . 

Prdish off a meal Cia ¥%| ¥811 Eat a meal quickly 

and not keep any one waiting. 

Poliah ( one l off 1 Slmg ] aJC¥1tC1 JRtll ¥ll, ‘fCnWV ¥11, 'OftTO’ ¥11, 
'ifel’ ¥11 Finibh completely ; ^ive a drubbini; : e, gn VVell» sir, 1 
couldn't finish him, but Bob had his coat off at once— he stood up to 
the Banbury man for three minutes, and po!tshed\i\m off in four rounds 
easy. — ^'Fii vckeray. 

Polite literature— Branches of knowledge apart from art and science 
which please the understanding. 

Politioal capital C¥li Il«itif3¥ ®C¥» iticii fSrfJWlWi 4rcslil¥il Hi 
Something employed to serve a political purpose : e. gn The Whigs 
make political capital out of the errors of the Tories, and vice versa.— 
Brewer. 

Politioal economy The science which treats of the production, 

distribution, and consumption of wealth. {, This term was invented by 
Francois Quesnay, the French physician ( x694-i774 ) ]• 

Ponder on, upon* or over ( t¥t^ fiici ) Hill fMft H ¥9«ntl ¥il Think 
on . delibeiate on ; muse on -.eg. ^ (i) He was too deeply wrapped up 
in pondering upon his own vaticinations to make any answer to Hazle- 
wood's call. — Scott. (2) At length a light bur:>t up m him, and all at 
once the fffoblem over which he had been pondering so long, was 
solved.— 'Smiles. 
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Pons Aviaorum ^ L*tin ]~The ass’s bridge, the fifth proposition of the 
first book of Kuclid's Geometry {—so called because it is the first 
difficult theorem which dunces rarely get over for the first time without 
stumbling. 

Po0h pooh [ ^ftral CV 9 VI Make light of • express 

contuinpt for • staler at, as if by sa\ ing ‘pooh ! pooh !' : e, g. He 
seems to pt)oh~po^i^ia^ question — Atiiex i:um. 

(The) Poor faitf Thosg who are destitute of property ; 

the indigent j the ocedy. 

’Pfim Those who depend on charity for 

maintenance liy the public ■. t.g. I have observed the more public 
provisions are made for the poor, the less they provide for themselves, 

— Kkankh.v, [ s»tt I 

Poor and oontent is rioh aad rioh enough ( Provsrb ] w^csri 

Poor as a ohuroh-mouse OiStg Very poor,— so called because a 
church mouse naturally finds little or nq|||iing to eat : t, g. One of our 

young men is just married It was a very old attachment and the 

>oung couple are as po^r as diurch miet . — Thickervy. (Similar 
expressions ; “Poor as job", "Poor as Lazarus" ). 

Poor aa Job ( or Lazarus ) Extremely poor. 

Poor box tfr-urTC^la?:*!?:* 'flCHfl ^ ^r«fni A box or other receptacle 
111 which luoni-y given for the poor is placed. 

Poor hand srf^ltls'' C An unskilful person : e, g. The man you sent me 
IS a /< > / h ! • 1 sX till', kind of work. 

Poor hous-s '■HlStsi^ A public establishment for the support of the poor • 
an a1 ns hi,U'e [ support of the poor. 

Poor law A law providing for the relief or 

Poor man of muttOQ [V- >///%//] ?rtr>r Cold mutton 

Ikj !• d, c' t ijlly the shoulder. 

( riic) Poor man seeks for food, the rioh maa for appetite [Proaeri] 
c-'U'.s'. 'j«fl dtw i 

Poor man’s trcasle^T^Jf^l^'SH Garlick so called because it was 
i.iposcd ti.) be an antidote to animal poison. 

Poor opportunities are better than none cut cnir vtH vR i 

Poor poet A poetaster. 

Poor Richard— The assumed title of Benjamin Franklin in a series of 
ahnauacks, cunt.iinirig moral maxims, from 173a to 1757. 

(.\) Poor stick [C'>/!oquiali A stupid person 

wanting m spirit or energy .eg. He was a poor stick to make a 
prea lier — ! 1 vt,iuuRro.\'. 

(The* Pior suffers misery, therioh enJo7sit[Prtfcier3]f«l1«tf wTlcn 

5:»f, fT3 I 

( \) Poor tassol tCTCSfl A poor hand ; a bad work nan. 
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Poorer than Iraa ^ fiirv Very poor. [ Atludes to Irus, the beggar of 
K'gantic stature who carried the messages of the suitors of Penelope. 
Ulysses on his return felled him to the ground with a single blow and 
flung his corpse out of doors]. 

Poorly oflFa(nsrf«*Bt, Not well off | not rich. 

Pop at cnW wv\ Fire at. 

Pop corn aftocsi ^ Parch maize till it bursts open. 

[Noun] SrffJF Ot®T Corn or maizei of peculiar excellence 

for popping, Corn which has been popped. 

Pop-gtm A child’s gun. 

Pop off C^ttl wsfl Thrust away, put away promptly : e. g. No sooner did 
I make the request than he popped me off with a stern denial. JlCSf 

Disappear all at once. 

Pop the queation [Colloquial] 4r5t5t ▼W 

Make an offer of marriage to a lady • e (i) I suppose you popped 
the question more tYaxi once.— D ickens, (ji "Please the pij^, then” 
said Mr. Avenel to himself, “I shall pop the question."— B\3i.vrt,9. 
LVTTOM. 

Pop upon ( ) »lf?3 ?«91 Meet by chance or sud- 

denly : e. g. I startled at his popping upon me unexpectedly.— 
Addison 

( The ) Pope’a slave— The church ( as styled by Cardinal Cajetan ). 

Popin-jay ^^*1^ ; ^^A parrot ; a fop. 

Poppy seed C*tTV The seed of the opium poppy. 

Popular With ( ^•2tirt9f9cnc9? Vj pw, 9Rfsni Beloved by 

( people ) ; enjoying the favour of ( a particular class or people in 
general) ; e. g, I'he King was not popular with his subjects. 

Porous liiterarum [Liitm] A literary glutton, who 

devours books of all kinds without regard to their quality. 

(The) Poroh — A public portico, or great hall, in \thens, where Zeno, the 
philosopher, taught his disciples ; hence, sometimes used equivalent 
to the school of the stoics —Webster. 

Pore Otty upouy or over OT«f| Look with steady, rantinu- 

ed application on or over : e. g. The eye grows weary with poetng per- 
petually on the same thing. — D rydkn. Vltl Study with 

an abstracted gaze : e. g, (i) He had been poring over his books and 
letters.- D ickens (z) Painf^ully to pure upon, a bodk.— SnAKEsrE.VRB. 

Port arms VltRC-S R3 attl ^ Carry arms on the ’e*t hand. 

Port of call CT A port where vessels 

can call for stores or repairs. 

Port of entry cq qarct nWn qtPtarnrqitR areqq vfitqfq 'qPwtfl A port 
where merchandise is allowed by law to enter. 

(A) Portmantoau word cq *lCTrq qfql A word which con- 

tains several meanings packed together or made up of parts- of others. 
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Posse comitalus [ZLa/i//]— The whole force of the county, i. e , all males 
over IS— cvcludinj; clergymen, peers and the infirm—, who are to 
a&sl^t in prexenting unlawful disorders. 

Possess of ( Vffjl ) ^ Put in possession of ; make the 

owner or holder of : c We possessed ourselves of the kingdom of 

Naples — Apmison, ( Put in possession of know* 

ledce of* acquaint with • inform isf i g. I have posses$ed your grace 
of what I purpose.— SHAKE'^rsAROk 

Possess one’s self of Wn Obtaia 

poH«;cs^ion of • secure to one's self ; seize g. We possessed out s^^vi 
of kingdom of Naples. — A ddinoN. 

Possess one’s soul in patlenoe Be patient . be 

not ilia hurr\ : expect with calmness c.g Possess your soul ih 
piftenn, and in due time >ou shall ^^ee what you shall see. — Norris. 

Possess the ear of (Tt^tc^s) fSicsfi 

Have such influence with ( another ) as to be 
able to make hrn hear what you have to say e g Fortunately for 
Pentlev, \\c the ear of roysAly beyond any ecclesiastical per* 

son of his time. — Hn Oi inxe\. 

Possess with ( Make owner or holder of : #. g» 

It IS of unspeakable advantage Jto possess our minds with an habitual 
good intention. — Annisov, ( ^FtftlO ) 

Pnst? Fnter into and influence • control the will of said of evil 
spirit'^, passions. Xc e, He thought himself actually possessed tvtfl 
a de\il— MACxrLAY. 

Possessed by Under the influence of evil spirits. 

Possession is nine points of the law [Proverb] 

^t?l ncy Actual possession 

of a propertv in dispute gives a man e\erv advantage he can ha\e 
short of ^i^lht e. g. Ain’t this my husband*s place of abode ? Ain’t 
possession nine points of tin /aw J* 

Possible with or to ( ^1 Capable of being done 
by ; practicable with e, g. i) I wonder how you dare say that he 
cannot be guilty of such a deed, when ever\ thing is pob^ible with him. 
(2> ir /// men this is i/i ; but Tvi/// God all things uxtpos- 

5f( V — Bibt b. 

Post accounts csi^ ^ni^i 6^ vftlH Place accounts under 
certun head-' in methodical order. 

PoBt-and rails tea rt'? Tea nnved with stalks : r. g. 

^Tl'c tea IS more frequenth bad than good. The bad, from the stalks 
occanonalh found in the decoction, is populjrl> known as post^nd- 
ft /n rro —I NGLiSH Nr w sp VVER. 

Post day A day on which the mail arrives or departs; mail*daj^. 
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Post-date Date after real time. 

Post haokney ontcf ^tcvi A hired post horse. 

Post haate tjf J ^ T® Travelling by 

relays of horses or where horses are -placed on the road to expedite 
the journey } hence,— Vith speed or expedition : r.g;. He rides 
haste in town. 

Poathooy ergo propter hoo [£a/i«3 4^ *101, 4^iFttci 

After this, therefore on account of this ; a non>sequitur in argument. 

Poet horse A horse stationed, intended, or used, for the post. 

Post meridian [ Latin ] After noon generally abbreviated into 
'•p. M." : e. 

* r was fiosf miridian half past four, 

By signal ttom Nancy parted.— D ibuix. 

Post mortem J Latin ] ♦R Alter death -.t.g. A post mortem exami- 
nation was held for ascertaining the cause of death.— B rewbi^ 

Post natal <11, ^rsn After birth. 

Post obit ( Latin, Post obitum, after death.) An agreement to repay 
a loan with heavy interest after the death of a third person. 

Post one's self up in ( c^t^i fws ) ?3«1 j ®a^cn ®tl Be 

well informed in • be thoroughly acquainted with ; master com- 
pletely : ia gm Tell me all about it ; wiiac books you had topM yoiir* 
le for your examinationf and how you came out of thcMn.— 
Sahah Tytler. 

Poet town OJ qttct ^ attw $1®^ \ town containing a post office. R 

Ttcq IsrcTK C^t®t <ttC® A town in whidi post horses are kept. 

Post up C»T«11 Knter in account books. 

Posted up in ( C®R fwt ) f’lW ®r«» -tcijminted with . informed in : 
e, gt (i) He IS well /JiVt-.f w/ /« the siioject.— liaEWCR. (3) He is 
'oitAX posted up in Persian history.— .M cMuki>'i:. 

Posthumous charaoter or reputation ’i.te w ^tfs nfe’tfiw c*n*l 


IR *11 Character or reputation continuing after one's decease. 
Poathumoua ohild brc®® ’ll H ’Wt® 

A son or daughter born alter the death of the father, or taken from the 
dead body of the mother. 

Poathumoua work ^35^1 ’ll ijstRi'S 4? book published after 

the death of the author : r. g. Wordsworth s I’r :iude was '^eived with 
the reverential respect due to a posthumous work from such a nano. 


SOUTHBY. . „ 

Potbellied Having a large belly. 

Pot*lM^er t Cant. ] kite® $tf5 Cipt^ltl ClRtC?! 99 Cl WPl® 

ffcgtfk A term derisively applied to amr literary or 

artistic ^k, and especially a painting, done simply tor money and 
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the means of li\ing ; work of small mcr t by artists or literary men. 
[ Sec below. ] 

Pot-boilisg [Cfj^'cquial^ CTfsttm 

^ Act of producing any literary or artistic work, 

cspeciallj a painting, simply for mercy and means of li\ing : 
Something made him unwilling to exhibit himself before her in the 
degrading occupation ol poUbo^lmg. — J. P\yn. 

(The) Pot calls the kettle black \Proverbl 5t?:% *75:^ 'csWi ^ 

t£JT rfwl* ; ^ Th^s is said of a person 

who accuses anot^-cr of faults committed by himself : e. g. You think 
it*s a case of ti e fot calling the kettle hla:k, perhaps, Tm black 
enough, goodness knows' but you yourself said lust now* ths^ you 
didn’t believe I Rad sunk to her depth of infamy.— X o^ri-. 

Pet oompsnion A companion in drinking. 

Pot herb *11^ Any plant, the leaves or stems of which are cooked for food 

Po^book ^ 

A hook on which pots and kettles are hung o\er on open fire • e. g 
He’s actually the first po^^l c< / on the crane ; the whole weight is on 
him ; if it weren’t for him the fat would be in the fire in no time — 

HalibvrtOn. \ Plural] A scrawled writing e, g. I long 

to be spelling her An arabic scrawls and pot hooks . — DialEN. 

Pot*hOU86 An ale-house. [ the sport. 

Pot-hunter One keener on winning prizes than or 

Pot-luck {Colloijii al] Ttfl ^ 

flatly Jl1?| What ma\ happen to be in the 

pot for a meal without special preparation, or, without a formal in\ita- 
tion * e, g» He ncxer contradicted Mrs Hackit, a woman whose pcf~ 
luck was always to be relied on. — G. Elioi. 

Pot pourri [Prench] A medlcx, a mixture of diverse 

articles. 

Pot of money A large amount of mone> . 

PotBhop A small public house. 

Pot shot [ Colloquial ] '^nsl Act of shooting at ar 

object while it is sitting ( g. This fanatic, ha\mg observed the 
envoy seated in Ins tent with a light, and the door of the tent open, 
fetched his long gun, squatted down at about fifty )ards, and took a 
pot shot at the Na/arcne infideL — KxCfr i^n Mag\/ine. 

Pot-atiok A stick for stirring what is being cooked in a pot 

tThe) Pot that belongs to many is ill stirred and worse boiled 

[Pi overb] ^1 TOl ^ I 

Pot valiant ^1^ Made courageous by liquor. 

Potato and point— Potato without salt. (A meagre dinner). When salt 
w’as dear, and the cellar empty, parents used to tell their children to 
point their potato to the salt cellar, and eat it. 
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Potaeo*telk ^ Talk on domestic topics. 

Pototo fot mn? •mi ^ ^ It^ Cim A disease of the tubers of potato, 

supposed to be caused by a kind of mould. 

Potato-trap Mouth; On this Alfred hararded a 

conjecture. Might it not have gone down his throat t “Took his 
potaio-trap for the pantry-door. Ha ! ha !" — Readi. 

Pottlo draught 47 47 cspltir 1|V ^ Taking a pottle of liquor at 

one draught. 

PottOh mouth ^ A mouth with blubbered or swollen lips. 

Pounoe on or upon ( C7t^ f%pi ) ci\ Fall upon and seize 

with the claws ( said of birds )i 4. g. A rapacious bird pounces upon 
a chicken-— W ebster. ( CWX^ fVfll ) ^ 

Fall suddenly on ; e. g. Derision is never so agonisinj^ as when 
It pounces on the wanderings of misguided sensibility.— J eftrey. 

Pound ft way ^ CBTC? Tl Strike heavy Hdlows • work 

vigorously : e. g. Goldsmith pounded away at this newly found work. 
— Black. 

Pound foolish 7r«(7 7< ^ Careless as to the 

expenditure of large sums. [ See Penny Wise pound foolieh. ] 

Pound of flesh mn jfp Ttc? ^ 7'ft^'fl 67 47 5»i 4f^ 

0177 The whole bargain, the exact terms of the agreement. [ The 
reference is to Shylock, the Jew money-lender in Shakespeare’s •'*Mer« 
chant of Venice/’ who bargained with Antonio for a "pound of flesh’^ 
but was defeated in his suit by Portia, the wife of his friend for whom 
he had borrowed the money, who said that the bond was expressly for 
a pound of flesh and that therefore (i) Sh>lock must cut out the;exact 
quantity, neither more nor less than just the pound, and that ( 2 ) in 
doing so he mist not shed a drop of blood which was not allowed by 
the bond ]' e, g The Sultan’s view of Germany is that he ought to 

" seek for the help of German officers and of German financial guides, 
on the ground that all the other great powers want their pound of flesh 
from Turkey.— E nglish Magizinb. 

Pour ftgftinst, outp from, in, intOf on, upon, under T| 

ortt ^ Iftfinn ewefl Cause to flow, as ^ Uquld^ in 

a stream either out of* a vessel or into it ; as, to pour water //'ow a 
pail ; or out of a pail • to pour wine into a decanter : e, g. The spirit 
w*as pound on gunpowder, and inflamed^^URE. 

Pour ( or Throw ) oold Wftter on ft prop^al OFtH ’ifirs 

Treat a proposal coldly and discouragingly : e. g, I was sorry 
to find that he poured cold water on my proposals 

Pour OOuper oourt [ French J *|tCWC*f To cut the matter 

short ; in short 

Pour forth irwaf^lftHTW IFWI. ^ r.ixe forth or out in 

a profuse manner * e,g, (i) He rose from the Treasury Bench, drew 
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up his haufthty head, and poured forth the lofty language of inextin- 
guishable resolution.— M \c \ul 

Wherefore did Nature pmr her bounties forth 
VVith such a full and unwithdiawing hand MiLTax. 

Pour oil on troubled watsrs pFS ^ 

Tht CWOTl Say or do anything that serves to soothe and 

calm angry, turbulent passions e. gx The two boys had fallen out, 
making use of sharp words, and \We about to come to blows, when 
the Head Mastrr suddenly made his appearance, and his presence at 
once poured oil on trouohd 10 » ten. 

Pour out ^ Send forth in a flowing or profuse 

manner ; emit out r. g. London doth pour out her cituens.-— 

Shakespeare. ( ) OTM vnl Give vent to, as strong feelings : 

e. g. \\\ds^ pou)cd out my soul before the Lord,— Bible. 

T| JfrBftini Throw out in profusion or with overwhelm- 
ing force : I will shortly 0 //^ my fury upon thee.— Bible. 

Issue forth in stream, or in a flowing 
or profuse manner r. g» He returned to the chapel by the little door. 
All the congregation had found out by this time. — Thacker \y. 

Pour out one’s blood Give one's life : g. There was 

scarcely a family ot note which had not poured out its blood on the field 
or the scaffold. — PRh^corr. 

Pour out the vials of vituperation ( or wrath ) ^ C3Ft^ ^^*1 

^11, Gixefrce \ent to abusive language of angfy feelings. 

r. g. ( 1 ) The paper pour% out the vials of vituperation on the educated 
community in season and out of season. (?) He poured out e iivs 
of hxs 'ivitith upon m3 devoted head.— Thvckervy. 

Pour water on a drowned mouse ^ orevt 1 

Pour water on the hands of ( ) ftes ot etPflU orevi. 

OT Serve or minister to e, g. One of the kings of Israel's servants 
answered and said, — Here is Elisha the son of Shaphat, winch poured 
•mater on the hands of Elijah.— Bible. 

Poiverty part* friends [ Proverb ] «rtRnn ^ ’fot i 

Powder and shot tVg eitfoi sv e The cost of obtain- 
ing any result, 

Powdor nine gt A mine exploded by gunpowder. 

Powder of projection A powder supposed to have the power of 

changing baser metals into gold or siU'er ; philosopher’s stone t, g, 
location may be called the true poivdcr of projection — Brbwek. 

Power of attorney w et<T 'f*i«t*W, ortPflRtsrl 

A written authority given to a person to act lor another. 

Powers that be eHytPl¥ ’tl wf W The rulers or authorities 

lor the time being : e, g. The Bible enjoins obedience to the potsers 

ihttt Ar,— M.\CAVL.%r. 
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Prootioable breaOh [ Military ] <s«c*f cfan « 

fO*CT «R0ltW «CTn «lt« *ltCiI A breacli ad- 

mitting o( easy entrance by an assailing patty. 

Practical joke 1*1 ’ll 

) a jest, the fun of which is not 
confined to mere words, but which consists in something done in 
practice : *. g. He was fond <Jf practical jokes, and his delight was to 
tease his aunts and cousins.>-lRviNG. 

Praotioal knowledge '?tra eif^ i 

Praotioal man 'etcan cete An experienced man of action. 

Praotioal politioe One that can be put in practice ; 

a. g. For the present the question of Usjme Rule has disappeared 
from the held of practical politics, — 19TH cffaatlRV. 

Practise imposture mi enl Practise deception by con- 
cealing the truth. ^ 

Practise on 8 Exercise an employment 

or profession upon : e.g. 1 am little inclined to practise on others, and 
as little that others should practise on me.— S ir VV. Temple. 

Practise upon or with ( ceH ^ ( ’etWia ) 

Try artifices cr stratagems upon or with : e. g, I admit tliat 1 had 
prar/ZW a little the terrors of Morris, while we travelled toge- 
ther.— Scott. 

Practise what you preach [ Proverb ] ril^l ??i, etcsf e? 1 
Pr» COgnita [ Latin ] ( Things ) previously known. 

Pragmatic history etti 8 5f 51 wt -V 

history which exhibits clearly the c.iuses and the consequences of events. 
Praise a fair day at night [ Proverb ] ^«ie^ 

8 ; “m -Ltstc^ I 

Praise for (ceT^I f-f 5?) Commend or applaud for 

e, g. They praniil him highly for his disinterested philanthropy. 
Praise not the day before night [Proverb] w ^1 wai Plttl ef?8 

in ; “*n Olsten nt? i" 

'.Praise the soa but keep on land I Proverb ] ^esr •itfetl «rit>n 

efii8, illfes 1 

Pray a talcs cetn erac*! Tfarc-w Jit»iil Oiafii's nt’i.' m *if5*:e 

^T*?1 *ijf efaata nK^n eal Pray that the number of jurymen may 

be completed. [It sometimes happens that jurymen are challenged, 
or that less th.Tn twelve are in court. When this is the case the jutv 
can reques* that their complement be made up from persons Mn the 

court. Those who supplement the jury are called talesmen, anci 
thcir names are set down in a book called ]• 

Pray for ('twm f^in «f» ill ^*** '*^'*** 
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earnestness or xeal, as for a favour or for something; desirable : e, g. 
And prayei so hard for niqney from the prince<->DRYOCX. 

Offer prayer to 

( God or gods ) ; address with adoration, confession, supplication, and 
thanlcs-giving : e. When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret^ shall reward thee openly.— Bible. 

Preaoh a dootrine. a sermon ^ ’rc'tt’tOPi 11 snrtl mit 

Pronounce a doctrine, or deliver a sermon, on a relijjious subject, or in 
religious discourses g. A learned doctor got up into the pulpit 
that was placed there, and preached a sermon. — OiCRBIfS. 

Praaoli down iW iPrs H TSitl ^ Oppress, repress, or humiliate 
by preaching. 

Pwaoh to ( Wtltm ) Wtl wsi Proclaim or publish to in public or 
religious discourses : e. g, I pass to the indication in some particulars 
of that faith in man, which tne heart is preaching to us in these da)s. 

•—Emerson. (▼Wis) Ki arPtl Wll* Pronounce a public 

discourse to on a religious subject ; deliver a sermon to : e. g. There 
\vas little in his worldly circumstance to distinguish him from the 
villagers to whom he preaehed.-^M vcvulay. 

Preaoh up ( ) '•Rffcn n >WCSf 1P,,«I ^ Discourse in favour of : 

t. g. Can they preach up equality of birth Drydbn. 

Preoipitate into ( CTtl itn CWIt Throw headlong into ; 

hurry rashly on to : e. g. lie had endeavoured to precipitate the Pope 
into open hostilities against the Emperor.— •Robert^ox. 

PreoipiUte to ( CltTl fsrgci ) icsrtct owl Throw headlong into .• t. g. 
She and her horse had been precipitatad to the pebbled region of the 

river, — Irvixg. 991^ IfsH Hasten to ; hurry rashly to: e.g. 
Her royal benefactor she recalls, 

Back to his sight precipitates her steps. — G lover. 

Prafhoe to ( cytl fagt ) Something spoken as introductory to 

(a discourse), or written as introductory to < a book or essay); intro-, 
duction to : e. g. This superficial tale is but a prefaea of her worthy 
praise.— S h \kespeabe. 

Prafbr a charge cet«nii*t ^ Set forth or bring forward 

an accusation : e. g. He preferred a charge of trespass against some 
of his villagers. 

Pteflir above, before, or to ( ceti wfiwm wW am ait 

ait Set above ( something else ) in estimation, choice or liking ; 
regard or honour before ( another ) ; choose before : e. g, ft) Such is 
the weakness and easy credulity of men that a mountebank or a 
cunning woman is preferred before an able physician.— W hitlock. 
( 2 ) When 1 took up Boceace unawares, I fell on the same argument 
r^erring s\x\yMto nobility of blood 'and titles, in the story nl 
Si^smunda. — D rydbx. 
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Prefer lose to unjust gain [Pweri] ’Sii f{^ 

’Rl ^ I 

Prefer to 'H'TiPu'6) vE Jl 9 Advance to, as to an office or dienity • 
raise to ; as. to prefer one to a bishopric • to prefer an officer to the 
rank of general : I would prefer him to a bttter place.— Shakes- 

I E VRE. jerl Proffer to iRarel ; e. g. He «ipake. and to her hand 
preferred the bowl —Pope. [See olso Prefer above]. 

Preferenoe tOf over, above, before ( cvtR fvj ) 

^rfsTVl Higher estimation * over ; predilection or choice 

over : in g* I would choose the army, in preference io any other active 
line of life.— Scorr. 

Prefix to ( CVM ^ vt Ifftlpli Put or fix before, or 

at the beginning of ; as. to prefix a syllable to a word ; to prefx an 
advertisement to a book; "After*' is /»rr/f.\r(/ many \v0rd5. 

forming compounds, but retaining its genuine signification. — W’ erstek. 
Pregnant signifleation A sig- 

nification in which more is implied than is siid or appears • as, the 
beasts trembled ror*Ji from their dens, c*., came fortii trembling. 

Pregnant with ( fvi ) vnn Heavy with ; full of : e. g. 

O Libertv, thou goddess heavenlv bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and prcgtior.t dcliglit !— Adoison. 

Prejudice against ( ^ ^ 

Vf?*ri C^'SVl Bias against, bv hasty and incorrect notions : 

r. g. The people w»ere prejudiced against him as a foreigner. — 
M M LAY. 

Prejudicial tcr( Tl Disadvantageous 

to ; hurtful to ; injurious to , detrimental to : e. g. His going away 
the next mornimr, with all his troops, was most prejudicial io iVa: 
King's alfairs — C 1 \kkndoN. 

Prelect upon ( fkm ) VUl, Vt ^ Discourse 

publicly upon ; lecture on • e, g. Spitting was shown to be a very 
difficult act, and publicly prelected upon about the same time, in the 
same great capital.— Dr OuisccY. 

Preliminary canter ct vrti vn v® 

Something which precedes the real business in hand. 

Prelude on Play an introduct »ry performance on : c, g. 

The musicians preluded on their instruments --Scorr. 

Prelude to ( cvt^l An introductory perfornnnee, preceding 

and preparing for (the principal matter): c» 1 lie last Georgic 
was a good prelude to the .Knets.— Addison. 

Preparative ( or Preparatory ) to ( 

Tending to make ready for; previously fitting for; r. g. (i) He 
spent much time in quest of knowledge preparative io this work.— 
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South* i 2 ) He now applied himself to learn Sanskrit preparatcty to 
entering college. 

Prepare for ‘ike or have all things ready 

for- put things in suitable order fcr : g*. He was at that time 

preparing for dinner.— Webster* ( cet^ Make or 

get ready for \ i* g. I have attempted to ascertain w‘hat those 
circumstances were which prepared t^e way for the French Revolution. 
— Blxkle. 

Preponderate over (cvtH ’f^) Wfl Exceed 

in weight. [ Hence ^ f^) ^ 

Exceed in power or influence • e, g. Few persons wilt deny that in the 
laws passed during this session, the good greatly preponderated over 
the evil. — Macvllw. , 

PrepoBseaaed in one’s flavour ^ ^ 

Previously biassed or prejudiced in favour of a 
person : e Asa friend of yours, we were naturally disposed to be 
prepossessed tn his favour,— 

Prescribe to csrssi Dictate, or give directions, to : r. g. He 

had a forwardness to prescribe to the opinions of others.— L ocke. 

Presence chamber ( or room ) wiRT* tpC ? The 

room in which a great personage receives company. 

Presence of mind T%VA ; A calm, 

collected state of the mind which enables a person to speak or act, 
without disorder nr embarrassment in unexpected difficulties : 
Often his life was only saved by his coolness and presetico of #si;n/.— 
The P. Ueiders. 

Present arms ' MiUttry ] 3 

MtVI Hold arms out in token of respect, as if ready, to deliver them 
up : e. g. The soldiers presented arms to the Viceroy as soon as he 
landed at Prinsep’s Ghat. 

Present ( one ) with ( cvt^f ftn ) eilfW cwfl. 

Make a gi*'t of ( something I to one • offer : r. g*. He him 
wtfh a fine sword of tempered bronze.— H well. 

Present one’s self Cft^f-araor Come in the 

prc^'cnce of a superior : e.g. Now there was .a day when the sens of 
God came to before the Lord.— Bible. CTSt1» 

^3111 Come in view - make one’s appearance : e. g. The 
man presents himself Xo their thoughts but to menace and alarm them. 
-BruKE. 

Present to ( catk ) Jiftn nfirstf osreirl Put or place m the 
presence ul (a superior): introduce to : t\ g. 11c pirsenfed 
Russian envoy to the king.— WEii^rnR. ( ^ 

Til VI enHv TH Exhibit to view or notice of ; lay before the . 
perception or cognisance of ; set forth before : o g* He is ever ready 
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to present to us the thoughts or observations of others.—\VATTS. (V«lt 
Offer to : ^ If he attempted to enter without pass-word a hin- 
drance was presented to him.— M acaulay. ( ) fliffsi Vll Give 

to : confer on : e g-. The name originated in the custom of the sove 
reign presenting a gold stick to the colonel of the Life Guards on his 
receiving command of the regiment— W bbster. 

Presantatton copy ^*1 mn ♦pj^tflhl a copy of a book, engra- 
ving, &c., presented to some one by the author or artist, as a token of 
regard. 

Preserve firom ( PrM. vn vn Keep 

or save from ( injury, destruction, or decay I ; defend from ( evil, 
danger, See. ) : e.g. (i) May God preserve me from all evils, (i) You 
cannot preserve it from tainting.— Shakespeare. 

Preserve game gUfl-nei ftvtl ^ ^tf fsf^l VUl Prevent from hunting or 
killing game. 

Preside at, over (evt^f fVjti) s|«avi1 vil, Vfil, snil Direct, 

control, and govern, as'chief officer j watch over ; manage ^c.g. The 
Viceroy himself presided at the meeting for raising funds to relieve 
the famine-stricken districts. [especially the newspaper. 

(The) Press cel^ crcn ntvSll ^ The literature of a country, 

Press for ( cm fvpi ) ^ Vlt Demand for urgently : e. g. He 

is pressing me hard for an immediate payment of my dues. 

Press forward wsm fs«1 Bear onward forcibly : e. g. We 

pressed forward through the throng. 

Press gang frstcit c*itv Htaictni ’Siy^lftl WH A detachment of 
seamen under an officer employed to force men into the naval service. 

Press into (or to) service cert vies snj^ vfl, yi cvfl 

fnitllfae vyI Force into service t cohipel to serve some purpose : e g, 
A Dogmatic assertion that the world is a scene of misery, may be 
pressed into the seri ice of different philosophies.— L. Stephen'. 

Press money rnvtil ^ frHJF CHtvftfCii rtWH Money paid to a man 
enlisted into public service. 

Press of sail aWeg artta ntai As 

much sail as the state of the wind will possibly permit. 

Press on wapni Bear onward forcibly : e. g. William then 

pressed on, and slew Gyrth in hand-to-hand fight.— F reeman. 

Press on or upon ( VtfUS ) is*ni fStn Bear heavily 

on : 0 , g. Vigorous Governments have pressed on the Bedouins with' 
a rod of iron, and reduced them to their normal condition.— Palgravb. 

5tPm ton Throng or crowd on : e. g. Thronging crowds press on you 
asyou pass.— D ryoes*. VITt Urge with earnestness or im- 

portunity : e. gk He has been pressing upon me to accept the offer. 

( VUrte ) ate? cwtl aftm swtll C?«*1 Force upon : e,g. . He pressed 
a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver to you.— D rydsn. 
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PrM» 4 Bdn Wtt4jW 99 999 C9t9 Men ready for service. 

PraM>money ^ ^ Ready money. 

PrMt money— Same as Praas money ( 7. v. ). 

Praeume on or upon (cvR fVj erirr^t or^ pRW) ncH 

iCT Ort <11^ Be overconfident, pushing, or arrogant on 

account of : e. g. This man presunffs upon his parts.— Locks. ( C^FP! 

’^f^sfira' «rKI Be overconfident 
of : e, g. Do not presume too much upon my love.— Shakespeare. 

Pretenoe ( or Preten^on ) to ( c^tar faror ) ?tPr ^ TJ Claim or right to : 
e. g* (X) The French and Scots might make up their quarrel and com* 
bine to support Mary Stuart’s pretensions to her crown. — Froudb. 
(3) AH kinds of dishonesty destroy our pretences to an honest principle 
of mind.— Law. 

Pretend to ( ^ sfl wtft mil Put in a claim to, 

truly or falsely; allege a claim to : e.g*. Countries that pretend to 
freedom. — Swift. 

Pretext for ( C^t^f ) PT. ^ Ostensible reason or motive 

assigned or assumed for ( something as a colour or cover to conceal 
the real reason or motive ) ; pretence for : e. g. They made the 
infraction of those laws by the smaller chiefs the pretext for breaking 
down the independent clanST— Scott. 

Pretty go [^lang'] xrsrrt A fine or awkward matter or 

affair * a despicable incident : e* g*. This is a pretty gOn — Dickens. 

iA) Pretty kettle of fish [ Colloquial ] cirtsic^^T ; A 

task of great difficulty ; an awkward mess. [See (A) kettle of fleh] : 

e g. There you have done a fine piece of work truly* there is 

a pretty kettle offish made on’t at your house.— F ielding. 

(A) Pretty penny [Colloquial] A considerable amount 

of money : e g. The owner had spent what he was wont to term play- 
fully a pretty penny on his books. — G. Eliot. 

* (A) Pretty time of it \ColloquUV\ CitWWt^t ^ A fine 

state of affairs ; an awkward position : e, g. Mr. S. Erin had for the 
^xestxit a pretty time of it- He was like a man caught m a downpour 
of hailstorms, without an umbrella. — Payn. 

Prevail against or over ( sometimes with ) ( evt^ fvpi VI ▼Ww ) 

Vt C«te5l ^ vi vfWiw vevi Gain the 

victory or superiority over { gain advantage over ; succeed with : e. g* 
(i) His earnest eloquence instinct with the generous love of humanity 
prevailed over his auditors. — Prescott. (2) A word of men could not 
prevail with all their oratory .-^Shakespeare. 

Prevail on. upon* or with ( vivtcve ) VUI ; vv Persuade or 
induce \ e.g. (i) Prevail upon some judicious friend to be your constant 
hearer, and allow him the utmost freedom.— Swxft. (2) He was pre- 
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vsited ‘With to restrain the Earl of Bristol 
Clarbndon. 


upon his first arrival**" 


Pteveat firom ( ^ ^ ewtl Keep back from 

(doing something ), hinder from*, t. g. It will not prevent the 
bwedtss/roM joining the Danes.^SouTiiBY. ^ 


Pravention is better tben oure [Proveri] ^tnrtU cttUCTf e oP i ce 
01 cw«t em I 

PretrenUTe of (OFtO ftotio 01 Tending to hinder • hinder- 

ing the access of • as, a medicine preventive a/’ disease. 

Previous queetioil ( A Parhnmtntarf expression ]--\Vhen a member 
**2** 2°* a.P"t*cular proposition to be put to vote, he cries out 
“Previous question, which is tantamount to saying that the proposed 
subject be not put to the vote. 


^ (CVtO f¥|S) Tyiotft of 'OClt Antecedent to ; prior to ; before : 
S’’ You must pay off your debts previous to your leaving this place. 
Pre 7 on or upon ( vtftoe fire? ) Pfvti «M0l, voi - vit 
Take prey from j despoil • pillage j rob, Ptvtl VOI ; CStSRtC< 0*irp^ 

atW ^ ; oftol Ottfl CV«ri Seire as prey : take for food by violence , 
seize and devour ; e. g. To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead.—- 

Shakespearb. aspri: <ef vfiwi cvsfl Corrode t waste gradually ; cause 
to pine away : e, g. The fear of the innocent child’s being contaminated 

S ’ wicked boys and godless women preyed upon her soul.— Miss 
ITPOED. 

Prey to ( vtltie ) VH Victim to : eg. It is no news for the weak and 
poor to be a prey to the strong and the rich. — L’E sTRange. 

(The) Prick of oonaoienoe 'Ujpttpul, *tttlCf^ Remorse j tormenting 
reflection on one’s misdeeds. 


Priok off cvtH ftroi cartvrtftB El ▼*! Goad . urge on. (sfipEl ; 

ETf^ ridll Mark off ( choose : e. g. Let the soldiers for duty be 
carefully pricked Scott. 

Priok on {Figuratively] Scifif® El CSTtEElft^ VEl Goad ; urge on . r. g. 
My duty I me a/I to utter that. — S hakespeare. 

Priok the garter Tew— ^ 5tcEi •EV?! El cEtrt 

EEJtPf EEiEatCE EEf5l EETEfl effEi EFiEEl fEC« EE, ETEtTS ^ El C»t?lE attU- 

EE EfilEI stRCei I5E1 CE^ "RtVlE VTt?¥f?E1 EtE A swindling game, better 
known as “Fast and loose.” A belt was folded, and the player was 
asked to prick it with a skewer, so as to pin it fast to the table ; hav> 
/ing so done, tlie adver-iary managed t > loose ti «. belt or draw it away, 
showing that it had nut been pierced at all. 

Priok up one*8 ears (CVIE VEE) VtE Et?1 VE1 Raise or erect one’s ear to 

a point said especially of a dog or horse : e g. The courser 

pricked up his ean.-’’-Dv.\ti%s, {Hvnae, figuratively and eolhquMy] 

E>t®TEiCE UiEEtE 99 E'«E1 Attend closety ; listen sharply ; have the 

attention and interest strongly engaged : e. g. She pricked up her ears 
and started forward.— D ickens. 
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Prtokloom W1l4t ( ) An old contemptuous name for a tailor. 

Prickly heat A noncontagious cutaneous eruption, at* 

tended with intense itching and tingling of the parts ailecte' 1 , due to 
inflammation of the sweat glands. 

Prickly pear I 

Pride goeth before foil \Pfovtrh\ unTfr rrcv i 

Pride in proeperity turns to mliery in adversity [Proveri\ 

sRvnr flTOi vci is i [ stpr i 

Pride ofheart foreruns destruction [Proverb] sron scs stfgts 

Pride of the blue*bag— A barrister. ( A b1ue*bag is the cant name for 
a barrister ). 

Pride of the desert The camel. [ fine day. 

Pride of the morning — That early mist or shower which promises a 

Pride one’s self ^ vai. ertmtSI ▼?! Indulge in pride • 

gratify one’s s*lf in self>esteem : e.g. She prtded also upon 

being an excellent contriver in house>keepmg, though I could never find 
that we grew richer with all her contrivances — Goldsmith. 

Pride shall have a fall [ Proverb fsif^ ; 

rs\ riTi 5 i 

(The^ Priest forgets that he was a clerk [Proterb] ortev 
vtfi tta I 

Priest of Bacchus *ttvl \ toper • e. g. The jolly old priests of 
Baicht'!. in the parlour make their libations of claret.-* Ls F\nu. 

Prima donna [ Italian ] 'Sr<fFil stifrvl A first*class lady, applied to public 
singers. 

Prima fooie [ Latin ] ( Lav ) At the first view j 

e\-parte . e. g. There being prima facie evidence against the accused, 
a charge was framed. 

Primary colours ^ — certl^, o vtsc^lfe The three colours, 

red, green, and violet, from which the others called Ssoondary 00 * 
lours, can be obtained. 

Prime cost sipisi sniei The price of production, without regard to profit. 

Prime minister 4t«fFl sft ( ) The responsible head of s 
ministry or executive government applied particularly to that of 
England , 

Prime number « *it«mcv art ^ Vlil® . 

VSl ^ 5^1, OfsR «, s, >>, >« ^3ItfV A number which is exactly divi- 
sible by no number except itself or unity, as 5 , 7 , 11 . 

Prime of the moon *ni segm The new moon, when it first 

appears after the change. 

Prime of youth— See In the prime of youth. 

Primed <19 sn9 Full and ready to-deliver a speech. 
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rrlmroan LMcue fmirai A political 

asaociation for the spread of conservatitre opinions-^fornied in 1SS3 in 
memo^ of Lord Braconsfield, whose favourite flower is said to have 
been the Primrose. 

(The) Primiooe path of dsUiaiioe ( 

^ ipWl ^ The flowery or jjay path of pie i 

sure and luxury ( which eventually brings on destru'^Uon ) e. g, ^ m 
those idle days of the Shotover curacy he trod the primrose fu 1 </ 
dalliance with a careless and unguarded heart, and did not waken * « 
a sense of danger until he found himself and another precipitated dow ' 
ward into the very gulf of hell.— M. Gray. 

Priman inter pares ( Latin ] The firs* 

among equals. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Prince Ahmed’s spple »rtfeiW3iM¥ srfNFrt A cur^ f >' 

every disorder. [ The Prince purchased it at Samarcand.— A kai 1 w 
Nights]. ^ ^ , - 

Prinoe consort HsPtt ^t»lc ^ ( fW? ffsrr-ftJTcsj^ 

OSrt ^ ) The husband of the reigning queen, who has no sli ir 
in the sovereignty : e, g. Prince Albert, husband of the late •Jjcci' 
Victoria, was known as princt consort, 

Prinoe of darkness l ae Pt The devil ; Satan : e. g. In the power of tli 
Prince 0 ^ darkness.— l^ocKfL. • [ ( V — *7*^ ^ 

PrinoeofgOBBipe— Samuel Pepys. the author of the famous "Dune 

Prinoe of Peace— Jesus Christ. [ mmster Ai/j. > . 

Prinoe of Poets — Edmund Spenser^ so called on his monument in Wtst- 

Pfinoe of the blood HWfJrtl. ^The son of a sovcrci,*n. 

or the issue of a royal family : e. g. He had a calm exhaustr ri sm.lc 
which— as though ho had been a/rm«e/f/»r 3W who lad pas,td 
his life in acknowledging the piaudits of the populace-suggtstcd the 
ravages of affability.— J. Pays. 

Prinoe of the ohnroh— A cardinal. 

Prinoe of Ae Power of the air S?»an. [ " ^-us. 

PriBoacfthavefetablekingdoin— The Palm tree, so called by l.m- 

Prinoe of Wales 

verdgn of England. . . . 

Printed goods egt^tw Textile fabrics printed m patterns, espe- 
cially cotton cloths, or calicoes. ^ ^ ~ 

The newest apprentice Ud ‘^e pr«s.^om. who« d^ 
at rands, and to help the presstDen. 1 his Doy ^ 

"Flyboy” : «. g- We have two printer's devtls in our press 

PrintliigbintpefWt^ Aiwintingoffi^ . ^ 

Piintm vtm. ilPnH * P«» >" r""”"* 
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Prior to ( Antecedent to: t.g. But the 

thought is alwayi, pnor to the fact , all the facts of history pre-exist in 
the mind as lawb.— ICmsksun. 


Prison house A prison ; jail. 

Prison limits c3fsi«iT5(r5 *ivt ▼ttJplil *ttci ) A 

definite extent of space in or around a prison, within which prisoners 
have liberty to go and come. 

Prison ship ▼mtcnrs A xlup fitted up for the confinement of prisoners. 

Prison vsn ittf? .A carriage for the conveyance of 

prisoners. , [his trial. 

Prisoaer at the bor T^5T^t*tH The prisoner at the dock, who is on 

Prisoner of wsr ’irafil’F One taken in war and held in custody or 
conriiHMnont • g'* Pytsonirs of ivtiT in all countries were consider* 
ably woihc u!l than well-befriendcd felons in common gaols.—- Fkoitoe. 

Private aot or statute « 5tc*is c^R 

evt^ C'ettWV T| tSif® An act or statute which operates on 

ceitain individualb or particular classes of men, or on a particular 
thing —opposed to general law. 

Private bank enfxv JtttR CTtCTV vtfll VTlT A bank carried on 

by any number of persons less than ten. 

Private baptism fit^l ftftl Baptism administered at 

home or clbewhcre, not in the church. 


Private way 5ni Rftvtl A right of 

pri\ ate pa^bage over another man's ground. 

Private wrong A violation of the civil or personal rights of 

an individual in his private capacity. 

Privilege from ( evR fVj ) Exempt from ; deliver from : 


He took this place for sanctuary, 

a\nd it bhall pri’VjUge him from your handb. — S iiakespe\re. 


Privileged oommuaication Sfv-n >8 c^r^i fslSna? ^ 

( 'SfVM WS\ ) A communication which 
takes place between a client and his legal adviser, and which cannot be 
disclosed without the client's consent • confidential communication. 


Privy ohamberirt^^Y 'Qtf A private apartment in a royal resi- 
_ dence. 

Privy oouncil A number of distinguished 

persons selected by a sovereign to advise in the administration of the 
government. The Privy council of Great Britain consists dl the Royal 
Family, the two primates, the Bishop of London, the great officers of 
State, the Lord[ Chancellor and Judges of the Court of Equity, the 
Chief Justices o’f the Courts of Common law, the Judge advocate, 
some of the Puisne Judges, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Commander in-chief, nrst Lord of the Admiralty, Szc. kc. 

Privy oounoillor— A member of the privy council. 
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Ptlwy pilVM ItVtl '^JCW iVIoneys set apart for the 

personal use of the sovereign. e|c^ CTfW«tr» person having 
charge of these monies. 

Privy SMl— The Royid Seal. 

Privy to (cvtst 'ttf ftw) tWCV Otfacv orwl an Admitted to particip> 
ation of knowledge with another of ( a secret transaction ) ; privately 
knowing : Myself am one made/ri^ to the plot.— SHAKEbPF vrk. 

PriM light atVtV agajf An exhibition contest, especially one of pug.lia.'., 
for a stake or wager. 

Prise fighter Ofvrs ancatan ; *IIWtaN One who fights publicly for a 
reward, — especially a professional pugilist or boxer. 

Prise fighting— Same as Prise fight (f. v.). [ captured vessel. 

Prise msster fSC*ltCSI An officer put in charge or command of a 

Prise medal ^asla *tav A medal given as a prize. 

Prise money ifS SSit'a A dividend from the proceeds of a cap* 

tured vessel, 5:c , paid to the captors. 

Prise ring a?Tijan( nva Thenngor mclosure for a prize fight. aBifani 
eftt^ The s> stem and practice of prize fighting. 

Pro and oon e fa*fPS, e For and against : 

e g Much may be said, both pro and con, on this point. [ See 
Proa and cons ]. 

Pro bono publico [Litu.] atattcla For the good of the public. 

Pro et contra [Latm' e For and against. 

Pro nuno [Lutin'] a'latcaa SV For the present. 

Pro patria ^cacai as hor one’s own country. 

Pro rata According to rate or propot tion. 

Protaato [ L^tm ] aa As an instalment good 

enough as far as it goes, but not final ; for what it may be worth. 

Pro tempore [A //»«] BBEH aw Temporarily; for the 

time being, till something is permanently settled. 

Probatom est [Latin\ ^ It has been proved. 

Probe (a matter) to the bottom ^aniic*f vfaal caal Narrowly 
examine into : e,g, I must probe tnat matter to the bottom. — HkcwSk 

Proceed againat ( aFWae ) favcg catvani atSta Commence and carr\ 
on a legal process against '.e.g. Ian constrained to proceed a run * 
him in a court of justice for the recovery of the debt.— M c.^Iokdik. 

Proceed fr«n ( cvtaam fji ) Itf® Vi f«ai Issue or coiiK 

forth from, as from a source or origin : e. g. These applications, how 
ever, all proceeded from the same primary sense.— Wbb.s ter. 

Prooeed oa ( cftvi*t vtfj v?| vl 

Go on or act methodically upon ; efg. He that proceeds on othc 
principlea in Ms inquiry into ahjKsdences, posts himself in a party. — 

Locke. 
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Frooead to ( calif ) ttail Go on to : «. My friend was about 
to prt e ud to Westmoreland on a msit to Lord Broagham.— Kkight. 
( cala atCV ) avn fan Advance to : e. g. The excitement was so 
great that several members were on the point of prteetding t» personal 

violence.— ‘M aCaulsv. .«▼ ( fawtlOl ) tPlH atWI al 

aatl Pass on from one point or topic to ( another ) : e. g'. ^ way of 
analysis we may proettd from ifpapounds to ingredients.— N ewton. 

Prooea^Terbal cataaal Itow aifltt atlla ftpw A written 
account of facts in connection with a trial or other official proceeding : 
e. g. We ( says the protes»verbal ) asked him what use he had made 
of the pistol. — T he times. 

Proolaim fhom ( or on ) the housetop >i 4 ^ift*itiicw arPfla, ifVOfl 

Proclaim or make known to every one ; blab in public : e. g. 
No secret can escape being proclaimed from the /louMCojfr.— L ondon 
Re\ iew. 

Proorastination ia the thief of time lProverb\ ipfcn i 

Prooruatean bod csjta'ta c«f^ c^. 4 tf^ 

4^15 esft^tt sit® ftn, tittS ■ita c¥ta ^ 

'«rc*iiFl aal *il oafiw I'eatnitaf an6i aitan 

c¥? cat? atfi CTti ’sfiit ^ati *n ?tf 5 wi 

iiata ’aftTta csll The iron bed of Procrustes, a celebrated 

legendary highwayman of Attica, who made his victims lie down on 
the iron bed, and, as the ca''e required, either stretched or cut off 
their legs to adapt them to its length. [ Hence, /g«ra/tve(y ] ttfl 

fWf ^anitif atfll fstcsni era[a*l ▼fil« cell to Anything that 

seeks to produce conformity by violent means : e. They have some 
particular theory to maintain, and whatever does not fit their Pro- 
crustean bed is at once condemned.— W hipple. 

Procure to ( TOtM ) ftfiw utitf wfim cwH Get to ; obuin for : e.g. 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe — Milton. 

Productive labour i|eri an Labour yielding or furnishing results • such 
labour as incre.sses the number or amount of products •— oppoMd to 
unproductive labour. 

Prodigal of ( cela fvf fl ) arwtajfl ^ n*l 5 iiv 1 it Unnecessarily expending 
or wasting ; wasteful of : e, g. 

Her patriots live, who, tor their country’s good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. — Dryoen. 

(Thel Prodigy of learning— Sannx l Malmcmann (1755—1843). Che 
German, was so called by J Paul Kiclitcr. 

Productive of (evta fiFSH) Froclucuig; causing to exist; 

generative of : e. g. This is turning nob-hty into a principle of 
x'irtue, and making it prodifcth e t f merit. — Si*i ctator. 

Proffer to ( ▼Weve ) . fro ssiU Propose to give to j 

offer to for acceptance : tender to e. In thu di->gui»u of a serving 
man, this good earl proffered his ser\ icts to the king.— L. vmb. 
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Prolltby(evrtfV*)^^lhit«rt»^Wt^ ▼«. fc*Wrt 

G*in advantage by | improve by j grow wiser byj be 
benefited by : e, y. 1 will have you pnifUtd by my inttraetion.~Lju«B. 

Pro^tftbto to ( cwt^ f¥n ^ ¥WW ) *Ictf fwi. ^ 

Yielding or bringing profit to ; useful to { beneficial to | advantageous 
to : e. g. What was so profitable to the empire became faul to 
the emperor.— Arbuthnot. 

Proft«aof(C^ ft^) IJWW am wlg^si ^ Pouring 

forth with fulness or exuberance : giving without stint ; lavish of : e, g, 
A green shady bank, profuse of flowers. — M ilton. 

Prohibit from ( followed by a present participle). ( CVPf OtV ¥flC9) 

Yll Interdict by authority ( to do a thing ) : e. g. Neutrals are 
Prohibited from carrying such goods during a war to the belligerent 
parties.— Wbbstb r. 

Prohibited degree, •— Same as Forbidden degrees ( which see ). 

Proletariat csitv, ^ n |irN The vulgar ; the lowestxlass of the 

community, labourers and wage earners who are destitute of property. 

Promethean lire (or heat) aif^ ; The fire with which 

Prometheus quickened into life his images of clay : e. g. 

I know not where is that Promethean head 
That can thy life relume.— Shakespbark. 

Promise little, do mtioh {Proverb ] 'mfW? ’fftcg, 1^ 

Ttcsni ^tiv I 

Promise one's self iF'StnilCvf firflfi Be assured, or have strong confi- 
dence : e. g, 1 dare proiNire you will attest the truth of all 1 

have advanced.— Rambler. Yfl ; spR ^ ; fitm ’fit Vow; 

determine ; resolve. 

Promised land ceitl OTt ( in Bible history ). Canaan. [ By 

extension ] Cl Wtn C?»t 11 'ffUl ^ItPSI »11 1tl A better country or 
condition cf which one has expectation. 

Promisaory note A note of hand. ‘ 

Promote to ( cepnin *IC1 11 *WtCS[ ) ei1 Exalt to • elevate to , 
raise to : e> g. I will promote thee urito very great honour.— B ible. 

Prone to ( cell firot. Ititlle: ) '*f11 it 'Itnf Inclined to ; dis- 

posed to {—applied to the mind or affections, usually in a bad sense : 
e, g. The man was prone to iotemperence. — Webster. 

Pronounce on (YWie) aif% tfnWftl «St1 Utter formally, offiaally, 
or soleiDnly against : Bu g% The court prono meed ^hc sentence of death 

OH the criminal.— Webster. ( cell ftWI ) effM ’fit Speak on ; 
utter an opinion on : e. g. Very odious. I confess, are the_ lessons of 
fate. Who likes to have a dapper phrenologist pronouncing on his 
fortunes 7— Emerson. 

Firm or successful 



in resisting the action or force of : t. g. I have found thee proof 
against all temptation.— M ilton. 

Proof of a pudding [ Colloquial ] Knowledge derived 

by actual experience • <*. g. mention no names ; but il*s rather odd 
that when I am speaking of hollow-hearted friends you should at once 
name Mr. Tagrag.**— The proof of Jke pudding — handsome is that 
handsome does ; and I’ve got 5 of his money at any rate.”— 
Wakren. 

Proof Of a pudding is in the eating {Proverb'] ^ 

The qualities of any object are not known until 
wc have had dealings with it : e. g. The upshot of all discussion on 
this question is that, to use a vulgar phrase, the proof of the pudding 
will ic in the eating. — SrECTATOR. [ in, proof sheets. 

Proofreader One who reads, and makes corrections 

Proof sheet eu sreR A trial impression, as 

from type, taken for correction or examination. 

Proof spirit eaRlI 4tl6 u spri ?{11 A mixture of equal 

parts ( by weight ) of alcohol and water. 

Prooshan Blue A term of endearment. Sam W’eller 

addresed his father **\'ell, my Prooshan Blue,** After the battle of 
Waterloo, the Prussians became very popular in England and gave 
rise to the toaMs the ''True Blue," the ' Prussian Blue." 

Proper to ( CWU ftqpr ^ Adapted to ; suitable to ; 

right for : e g» The long sleep is not an effect of cold, but is regulated 
by the supply of food proper to the animal.— E merson. 

Properly speaking To say the right thing ; 

as a matter of fact : /. g* Properly speakings proof is the effect 
or result of evidence ; evidence is the medium of proof.— Webster. 

Property man One who has charge of the 

‘•properties’ ' of a theatre 

Prophesy upon velvet irvOT WipfCl ^ To 

prophesy what is already known to all. Such a prophecy goes on 
velvet slippers without fear of stumbling. 

Proportion to (cat^i fVii) ^ *lfinrtci Ow ▼find oroil Adjust 

to in a suitable proportion, as one thing to (another): e. We 
should propoitioK our expenditure to our income,— W ebster. 

Proportionate ( or Proportioned ) to ( fa|i ) ftfti 

Adjusted to ( something else ) according to a proportion : e. g» 
Punishment should be proportionate to the transgression.— L ocke. 

Propose for ( ^ Offer one’s self to in 
marriage : e. g. Hadn't you better propose for her yourself 7 — Tiia« 

CKERAY. 

Propose to ( rspl fwn eivt^ ^ Offer to for considers, 
tion, discussion, acceptance, or adoption : r. g. The envpy was parti* 
culaily charged to profou the terms of the trade-treaty to the Cninese- 
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Emperor. ( ▼tUtW ) mil Offer 

one’s self in marriaee to : e. g. Henry has gone to Allington to 
propose to Miss Crawi^.— Trollops. 

Plroposa to ona^a aolf ^ Form a design in 

tne mind ; intend i e. I propose to myself to leave all my own earnings 
to my eldest son, and the ancestral property to all other children in 
equal shares. 

PMj^etary obapel f5t#l ( »rr«lrtc*nir ^ ) A chapel be- 

longing to a private person or persons. 

Pro’s — Professionals, u actors by profession. 

Ppob and oona [Latin] ( >S Arguments 

that may be urged for and against ( any question ) : e. g. Let us say 
no more on the subject • by considering the pros and cons you can 
better judge what to do. — Lytton. 

Proaoenium The front part of the stage, between the 

drop-curtain and orchestra. 

Proaerpine’B diyine cfalidore Sleep. [While Psyche was searching 
for her lover Cupid, she received from Proserpine a **casket of divine 
beauty/’ on opening which she found that it contained sleep, which 
filled all her limbs with drowsiness, and she slept as it were the sleep 
of death. (Sleep is a great restorer of beauty) ]. 

Prospect tor ^1, Make search for • seek, [ A United 

States phrase ] ; e. g. Bill, I had been prospecting for gold among the 
Ranges.^STEyE Brown’s Bunyif. 

Prospeot to ( cet^ Act of looking forward to : e. g. Is 

he a prudent man as to his temporal estate, who lays designs only for 
a day, without any prospect to or provision for, the remaining part of 
his life ?— Tillotson. 

Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries them [ Proverb ] ^ 

^ Vi, ft w nft'vi V i 

Protean changes ft e ^ft^^sf Changes of shape and 

dress in innumerable variety. [ From Proteus, Neptune’s herdman, 
who could change his shape at an instant into any form he chose J. 

Protect against, from ( fvp vl viH Cover 

or shield from; guard against; defend from : e. (l) James was 
properly unwilling to run the risk of protecting his Chancellor against 
the Parliament— Macaulay, (a) Romulus and Remus were fortunate- 
ly saved by the attentions of a she-wolf* and a wood-pecker ; the wolf 

g iving them suck, and the wood- pecker protecting them from insect.— 
UCKLB* ^ ^ 

Proteat against ( cvft ftp ) ft?fci cvtron erflRtr ^ ^ Make 

solemn opposition sgainst : e. g. The conscience has power to pretest 
against the exorbitancies of the passions.— South. 

Proud as Luoitor ft’ClU itWa Very haughty and overbearing. 
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FMad flMdx a growth or excrescence of flesh in a 

wound : *. g. The sores had generated proud Jlesh.—EitGLisa N^s- 

_ PAPER. ^ 

Fntidof(Cf1a|fnni)C'ni^^. ^ Ready to boast 

of ; elated with pride of ; contented with : e g. He is proud o/Uis 
country.— Wi ESTER. 

Prove •« bUbi ceWrrt cet^HFErt trPTit ^ »11 

( ^ ) 4^*1 EPrti Vin Prove tliikt a criminal act alleged to have 
been done by a person, could not have been done by him, as he was 
not present at the time at the place where the act is alleged to have 
been done, but was somewhere else ( alibi meaning olsewhere ) : e. g. 
A person was accused of haxing committed a murder in Calcutta ; he 
was dragged to the Police Court, v\ here he' satisf ictorily proved that 
he was at Burdwan at the time when the murder was said to have been 
committed. Having thus proved an alibi he was discharged. 

Provo fbtal ritltw roll J vtw ron ; rol Become deadly ; 

cause death ; destroy : r. g; (it Want of rain often proves fatal to 
the crops in Bengal, (s) When the inllammatioii ends in a gangrene, 
the case proves fattd. — ARBimixoT. 

Provide ogainot ( sifti ) *1?^ PwM VH Take mea- 

surcs for counteractinfi’ or escaping ( an evil ) : e. A prudent man 
provide:^ agathst the inclemency of the weather.— W ebster. 

Provide against a rainy day— Same as Lay up against a rainy 

day. 

Provide for ( vnrl Procure mcan^ for ; 
take measures for : ^ He has to for the education of 

his children. — Webster. ( ^ VI^TI Tl VTl Supply or 

procure for i e^g I do not care wl^t amusement you provide for 
him, so that it is tolerably innocent.— Helps. Supply ; 

meet : e.g. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom \o provide 
/i^r human wants— Burke ( kittle ) Procure 

means of livelihood for . e. g. His br ivery was not forgotten ; he 
was well rewarded and provi icd /or.— The P. Re\ders. 

Provide with TVl, OfT^R. Furnish or supply with • e.g. 

The aim of 9^coman philosophy was to man of/V// what he 
requires while he qontinues to be man.— M \c\ul\v. 

Provided that ’tef ?t ; t[fv On condition that ; on the un- 

derstanding that ; if: e. go Provided that nothing in this act shall 
prejudice the rights of any person whatever.— W ebster. 

Providence tempers the wind to the shorn Ismb 

StVSTS »TW?r God, out *of his divine mercy, takes pky on the 

distrebsed -and Tuhtens their weight of troubles so that they may be 
enabled tj bear tnem . o. g In short, the Liberals are opposed to thd 
entire creed of the so-called Unionist party— 'the entire groundwork 
of Unionism, Brhich is that Providence first, created a race temperament- 
ally unfit to govern themselves and then tempered th\e vaind to the 
shorn laihh by providing a neighbouring nation to do the work,**— 
AaGLO Indian Newspaper. 
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Provoke to or into (cem ^ce) «nis incite toby enraeino : 

(I) He did this, no doubt, to the kinf( sjme act of 

rMisUnw— scoTf. ( 2 ) He was repeatedly ptovoM into striking 
those who had taken I’.berties with him.— Macaulay. 

(The) Prudent tree i|rt Tiie mulberry tree, so called by Pliny, 
because it waits till the winter is well over before it puts forth its leaves. 

Prana of ( ) etiJ*! f tiJil W orafl Divest of ( mythm/r 
superfluous): e. Pranr it o^a few useless rights and literal inter* 
pretations of thit sort, and our religion is the simplest of all religions, 
and makes no barrier, but a union, between us and the rest of the 
world.— G. Eliot. 

Pruning hook ( or knife ) VHnw |fi ^ A cutting instru- 
ment used in pruning tree^, :!Cc. 

Pruning shears VH*lr«l1 Shears f n pruning trees, &c. 

Pry into ( csfii csii ; w ^st ▼fm orsi .• ( cvtk 

pmi ) ntPl’ini csll VA Peep nto ( that which is closed ) , 
inspect closely- a»temoi to discover (that which is inaftessible ) ; 
— often employed with an implied reproach : e. y He must needs pry 
into a secret which certainly did not concern him.— Kinsslby. 

Pry not into the sffAiri of otbors [ Proverb ] ncn vtfvs si i 

Paaphon’s birds CTfnrc^’T, cstsrcvrfvrtft .• vtrtv Puffers, flatterers : e. g. 
To what far region have his songs not flown, 

Like t'siphon's birds, speaking their master’s /lame.— Moore. 

Pablio act (or afeatuts) ^*11 ▼rtrsv irwRlPr Vl An actor 

statute that affects matters of public concern. 

Pilblio houso CHtfsnfsfi An inn or tavern • a place of 

entertainment. [ sovereign states. 

Pablio war ttCSIs ‘i.TT ^ A war between independent 

Public weal C7ni ’l^iir<(rt(C<ni SVSI The well-being, interest, and pros- 
perity of the Cj intry. 

Pablio works All fi.xed work> built by civil engineers, for 

public use, as railways, docks, canals, xz . ; but strictly, military and 
civil engineering works constructed at the public cost. 

Pudding time [ Obs. ] ipn The nick of time. Properly, it means just 
when dinner is about to begin, as in ancient times pudding was taken 
before meat ; «. g 

But Mars, that still protects the stout. 

In pudding ftmi came to his aid — Hudibras. 

Puflf adder 4*7 stvfs 't'A fin’d A South African viper, exceedingly 
venomous and having the power of greatly distending its l^y wtwn 
irritated. 

Pofif at ( eats ibpa ) iiai afiw Tti ’»1 Ijkari asi Blow at, as an 

expression of scorn or contempt * e. g. It is really to defy Heaveo to 
^M^ar damnation.— SouiH. 
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Puff awij orm Drive away vnth a puff t €^g, I pa^the 

prostitute awoy.«— Daroair. [because it is ball'Shaped. 

Poff-ball iait¥ A fungus of the genus Lycoperdon, so called 

Poffb^np anvtCf Elated with conceit or praise | conceited : t. g. 
See that no one or you be puffed up one against the other.— B ible, 

Pnfliad ( or PafCbd up ) with ( cet^ ) Itll Dilated with • blown 
up with : e. g. The bladder is puffed vitk air.— Webster. 

Pag mill 1(1^ eras sfHl Stel tsttS ^ A kind of mill for 

grinding and mixing clay, either for brick-making or the fine arts. 

Pagna Porooram [Z>a^«n] — "The battle of the pi^.” A most celdirated 
poem of alliterative verse, extending to 253 Latin hexameters, in which 
each word begins with the letter p, 

Pniane judge et<(p( A judge junior in rank 

to the chief judge of a court. At one time called "puny’’ judge. 

Pall a crow- Same as Pluok a orow, which see. 

Pall a Ihoe [CoUejuial] SH Draw the countenance into a particu- 

lar expression ; grimace. 

Pall a long fkoe [ Colloquial ] <ltl1 ¥11 Look dismal and un- 

happy : e, g. Sarah returning at this moment, shaking her head, and 
pulling a long face at the ill success of her search, devoted herself to 
administering sal volatile.— English Magazine. 

<A) Pall altogether eiPlsf^W « ei ^ cetPl S l A steady, energetic, and 
systematic co>operation. 

Pall and haul ^ Sit Draw hither and thither ; e, g. 

Both are equally pulled and hauled to do that which they are unable to 
do.— S outh. 

Poll apart feHttKeiS f^fcgg ^teit Become separated by pulling : e. g. 
A rope will pull a^aff.— W ebster. 

Pull haoon ^ ^ itPW afinliW 

Spread the fingers out after havme placed the thumb on one’s nose : 
e. g. The officers spoke to him, v^n the man pot his fingers to his 
nose, and pulled iorM.— Leeds Police RsroRT. 

Pall devil, pull baker vit*W art*Pf eWf IWtCTW Tie, v|*|crtetc^ 

fVCiP’l VFfte el Let each man do the best for himself in his own line^ of 
badness, and let no one interfere in another's : #. g. It’s atf fair pulling, 
’pull deuil, pull Met* f some one has to get the worst of it Now it’s 
us, now it's them that ^s rubbed out— Boldrewood. 

Pall down Cftft Draw down ; bring down by pulling : e. g- 

AH the blinds were p»lM domn, the ehurw beU whs tolled, and the 

cihanoel hung in black.— T backerat. et^ |||^ effit Demolish; 
«. gv They pulled dewu the house.— WEBStER. f^*f(ra 

igra tVfl ; ^ ‘ Subvert ; destroy : «. g. In poliddal afiaira 

wdl as mechanical, it is easier to PtM down thm to build up.*** 
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HcnvELL. ^ ▼»! ; ’m Bring down ; humble ; 

degrade : f. j'. To raise the wretched and pull down the proud»*~ 
Roscommon. 

Pull for ( tWfst frpr ) »nf Stfsnrl Row in the direction of. 

Pull in Draw in : e. g. He put forth his hand and pttStd 

the dove in.— Bible. cUw 5511, fpirt wfttll <115 ^ 

Be more careful as to expenditure of monej'. 

Pull in one’s horns— Same as Draw in one’s 

Pull it oflf cell fl5Cl Be successful in bringing out a thing j 

^complish one's object, venture or attempt : e, g. They are advertising 
it largely and may pull it Stephen Leacock. 

Pull oflE StflU ft* owl ; 511 ^ Separate by pulling ; pluck : e. g. 
He pulled off one of the brass buttons of his coat, and gave it to his 

poor hostess. Take off • doff \ €, g. 1 wish you 

would pull off my boots for me. — DickeKS. 

Pull one*B ears CJre« Draw ooe by one’s 

ears ' e. go He had the habit of pulling their cars^ and pinching their 
cheeks, W’hen he was in good-humour, and of pulling the ears mA 
whiskers of men, and of striking and horse-playing with them, to his 
last davs.— Kmerson. 

Pull one*8 self together [ Colloquial ] 

Collect one's faculties : e. g. Joe retired to 

the bar, where he had a glass of brandy neat, and tired to pull himself 
together, but with small success. — BB^\NT. 

Pull one*8 weight ( ^ Do the 

very best one can ; exert oneself to the utmost of one’s ability. [The 
phrase comes from ^ro'iving*]. 

Pull out Tl Draw out : e. g. He pulled his coat out 

of the bottom of the box. Lengthen by drawing. 

Pull some on6*8 leg ,« ^ 

IW ^ ^ OP«n D.lude him in a humorous way ; 

lead him astray by chaff, exaggeration, etc. 

Pull the check String e 

Draw the string or cord to attract the 
notice of the coachman and tell him to check (stop) the carriage. 

Pull the long bow ^Colloquial] 5tnftf*f5 ^ ^ ^ ▼H Lie or 

boast beyond measure. _ „ 

Pull the strings or wires [Colloquial] ( ’W ) fft 111*1 
It5l5l, CUflCl Itfeil lt?1 Act as the leader, but in secret: t. g. 

Behind, around, before, it is one huge puppet-play of plots, Pitt /W/tiiga 
fAr Wires.— C arlyle. , . . , 

Pull the wool over one*o eyes [ Colloquial ] ¥(<(ie crlW|Iil weH, 

ift*I Hoodwink one j impose on a person to. g. I don’t propose 
he ahell pull tho wool ootor my eyes, at anybody dse,^ilow«.ts. 
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Pall throogh [ CoUoquM ] ( iigfe ^c« ) ^ •Ifiaitl ntv vn 

Escape ( not without diflfeulty ):«./. You pulltd ihrtugh it, and so 

Will he.— R eads. ^ ^ ; aWKH *WTO1 

Tit Work in harmony with one end in view ; co«operate heartily. 

Poll to pleoes ttfiH Tq cmt Separate pulling or 

rough handling. ) ftlt^ Tftfl Gfffl 

Break to pieces ( the arguments df an adversary ) : a g: By skilfully 
dovetailing parts of the evidence, he built up a fine theory which his 
adversary soon pulled to pieces . — McMosdib. 

Pall togettier [Ca/Zafufa/] fa^tlt faf^lt Ttr Til Work together in har> 
mony,: a. g. The present Headmaster and bis newly appointed 

Assistant do not seem to pull together, imtl it HT Tflll Cl1*l1 Bring 
round j rally : a. g. The cool water applied to his head, and the glass 
of brandy, vile as it was, that he drank, ptdled Balfour together,— 
W. Black. 

Pull up Til Pluck up ; tear up by the roots : a. g. Take 

care not to pull up the wheat plants with the sveeds. [ Hence ] SHpi 
1^1 TH Extirpate ( destroy : a. g. The whole clan was pulled up. 
•mu Will Itm Draw the reins of - stop : e. g. He pulled up his 

horse and alighted at my door. Draw the reins * 

stop ; halt: e. g. They next morning met his Majesty’s carriage, who 
graciously pulled up for a few instants and listened to their story. 

— Carlyle ▼fiwt ^ Tighten the reins : e, g. The 

horses of the carriage were running at breakneck pace, and the police- 
man called to the coachman to pull up a little, Bring to a stop • 

arrest the progress of : e. g. They thanked heaven they had been pulled 

up short in an evil career. — Readb. ^ Take to task. 

Pull up Etakea [American slang} ^ ^[filll ClUl, ItHncH Tttllll 
Til Prepare to leave a place. 

Pull well with ( Ttltra ) fifirBi 11 utlft Tfim tIt Til Act 
in harmony with. He did not pull well with his master.— D ickens. 

Pump a ship IITT tilt TtitOfl UT ({fill C1>11 Free a ship from water by 
means of a pump. 

Pump one TtHir ftrft iter Til itfti Tfin •MU , cirti Tit 

^Itfn Extract information out of him by artful questions i 
draw from him all he knows as one draws water from a well by gradual 
pumping. ^ 

Punoh bowl WflRtl *l1ai A large bowl in which punch 

IS made, or from which it is served. 

Panotaality is the politeneee of kings ftr ncii inl it C Ttf ^ 

TTTt I This saying is attributed to Louis XVI 1 1. 

Pnnotnm saliens [Latin} tc^ anti TlllTf) A salient or promi- 
nent point [genus pnniea. 

Panto owl* itt^ The pomegranate the apple belonging to the 
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PttniO Ulith Treachery : breaking of faith. [ The Punics 

were accused by the Romans of brealdng faith with them. Hence the 
meaning of the phrase] : e.g. 

Our punie faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb.— A doison. 

Ponioft Adas ; *111 atr Treachery ; violation of faith. 

PailiahabOttlec^ta<l^:cn^>Ff]nl^f911*tPtai1 Drink a bottle of wine 
or spirits. [When the contents have been punished, the empty bottles 
are "deail men”J : «, g. After we’d punished a couple of bottles of old 
Crow whisky he caved in all of a sudden.— T hs Barton Ekperi- 

MBNT. 

Puniah for ( CWPt ortnn ) itfv or««1 Chastise for . e.g. A father 
punishes his child for disobedience. — Webstbr. 

Puniah Witb ( catat VOQ ) irfaa Vlt Chastise with : e. g. They pun- 
ished him 'joith solitary conhnemeat for an hour after the school hours. 

(A) Puppet in the handa of ( ) fm One com- 

pletely under the guidance of. or managed by the will of ( another 
person): e.g. Their prince himself was a puppet in the hands of 
his conqueror. — PRssCotT. 

Poppet maater ^tcn The master of a puppet show. 

Poppet play or ahow ^[7*1 ^ A mock drama performed by puppets 
moved by wires. 

Purohaae by barter WC<i aw yt?l yr 

win Pay for an article -purchased by giving some other thing, and not 
money in exchange. 

Purohaae by peraoaaion than enjoy by wiolenoe [Proverb] 
cewyti aTC*ry| am ya yn yte 1 

Porohaaey or Boy, (a property) over one^a head [Colloquial] cvta 
1%cy raftiym atvl IbaiPil ai yfim ( ^ ) ya am 

Buy (a property) while it is still in the occupancy of some one without 
consulting him ; e. g. Now his return to Beaton Brows, his crafty pur- 
c/tase of Mock Beggar o:>er M«iV heads and his reputed wealth, bid 
fair to poison the whole stream of social life for them. — .Mrs. Likton. 

Pure and aimple atfafan, Unmixed .* real : v. g. He did all these 
things out of benevolence, pure and simple. 

Pure-impure Acvatci a"*[4i^yaia1 Completely or totally impure: 
e. g. The inhabitants were pure-impure pagans.— Fuller. 

Purge away ( yywf? ’ll yfinil ) ♦ifl’lfl ¥11 ; cwrt Remove in 
cleansing ; wash away: e.g. Purge aaray our sins, for thy name's 
sake.— Bible ^ 

Purge of ( cyiiy*t ortl ) yfim «iniftl yn Clear from or of : e. g. 

O Lord, purie us of ma sins. 

Purify from ( cytlf *t ortl ) fUN IjP ’ffNi Wy yH Cle.tnse by freeing 

from ( guilt or moral defilement ) : e, g. It will ^rve to purify the 
soul from the dross and filth of sensual delights.— T illotsoh. 
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Purple petchee cetw niftw ^ Highly colour- 

ed or brilliant patsagm in a literary work which is {generally speaking) 
otherwise undistinguished. 

?areaof fintunetoe vpn *lf^ ^n inexhaustible purse. 

Porae^rond Proud of one's purse cr riches ; 

insolent from wealth ' e.g. I wish we had never seen those odious. 

^««e^ro«d Osbornes.— THACKtRt'v. «R-?f-ePra, Arising 

from pride of «'ealth ■ e g. What is so hateful to a poor man as the 
purtt-proud arrogance of a rich one Exolish Magazi.ve. 

Paraoe e ooureeCTfPh *W ^ 5*i1 Proceed along a course 

with a view to gain some object or end ; t. g. The new administra- 
tion pursued the course of its predecessor. 

Ponueto the bitter end rm e>f gt cett cn mw ail 

anufipthrtffl Ol?*rtTW t*TI Persist obstinately in a quarrel, 

or the like, without caring what the consequences might be : e. r In 
the last Franco-Prussian war, both the countries were determined to 
pursue it to the Utter end. 

Porenit after ( cftai fesi ) ; ( ceht Vri ) arftRtt 

enhl A following after with a view to reach, accomplish, 
or obtain ; endeavour to attain to or gain : e. g. It would be well 
for all authors, if thev knew when to give over, and to desist from 
any further pursuit after fame.— Aodisox. 

Push along or forward IFSCtCit RiRl fart Move onward very quickly : 
e g. He pushed along through the immense concourse. 

Posh aaide or away ^ ^ Drive aw&y. 

Posh down <rtm Ivvl cef^ cretl Overthrow by pushing ; e, g. The poor 
man was pushed dosun by the constable . 

Push ofi 4^ 711 Depart : e. g. The thief pushed off and we could not 

catch him. ( C7t1 ) RtlV 711 Commence the game, the operations, 
etc. ^ 1' : gCTtI H’ Said imperatively, is equivalent to '‘Get you gone 
"Go to the devil 

Push on 1C1Ci| 71111 fan ; affCICf 171 Drive or urge forward ; hasten : 
e.g. The rider pushed on at a rapid pace. — Scorr. 

Pnah ont ( or out of ) C7ra<l711 Eject, or eject from: e.g'. The big 
Zemindar pushed the poor ryot out e/his land. 

Pnah (or Throat) to the wall Ofitnilhl Til ftf ftfiail ffC7 Itn Til 
Force to give place, 

Poaay-lbot ^11*rtcn flfflbltl utw A worker in the cause of temperance. 
The word derives its significance from one Johnson, sometime preven- 
tive offinr of Oklahama, U. S. A., mainly through whose vigilant 
exertions considerable regions of the States have gone 'dry,* and to 
whose swift and silent methods of arrest of illicit dealers in and smugg- 
lers of liquor : e. g. Perhaps it is a mistake to take Pussy-foot too 
seriously ; at any rate looking at the ‘dryness’ of the subject.— Jonit 
•Boll. 
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Pat a bold fade on or upon ( a thing ) ( cw\^ f^^ci ) ms attsii m 

^ Act or behave impudently in respect of : e. g. Uundas had 
little to say in defence of his own inconsistency • but he put a bold 
face on the matter and opposed the; motion.— M aCaulvy. 

Put a oaaa pRCffl '^’¥51 Pro 4fis1 Suppose a 

hypothetical or illustrative case. 

Put a cheat upon Deceive. 

Put a construction ( or interpretation ) on or upon ( ) 
^ (am ^ Construe or interpret in a 

certain way ( either charitable or uncharitable): e^g. (i) 1 see you 
have put quite a wrong interpretation upon my advices. ( 2 ) I 
assure you I am in no danger of putting any strained construction on 
your motives.—DiCKEXS. 

Pat a girdle round the earth ^Pnfrt 5tfirf?c^ Sfifl Travel or go round 
the earth : e, g. I’ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes — Shakespeare. 

Put a good face on or upon ( Pm ) an?i ^ 

Present in a favourable light : e. g, I will brood over miseries no 
longer, but put a good face upon the matter.— D ickens. 

Put a premium on ( ^ areal Set a value 

on, which is higher than the actual one s increase or raise the value 
of : e, g. As long as our educational institutions put a premium on 
Latin and Greek verses, a wise father will during the holidays talk 
now and then after this fashion.— K ingsley, oreffl Encourage : 

e.g. In the opinion of some people to give alms to the beggar is 
putting a premium on idleness. 

Put a question ^ Set a query. 

Put a rod in pickle ^ WCCI ^tCltaR Get ready a 

punishment which will cause smarting. 

Put a ship in (or into) commiaaion SofWI 

oretn Equip a ship of the royal navy with a view to enable it 
to go on service. 

Put a apoke in ( or into ) one’s wheel ^ 

) mK\ csre^l Throw impediments in the way of one’s movement, 
business, or progress. [ A spoke or pin was . formerly put by English 
carters into the wheels of a cart with a view to prevent the wheel 
turning round when going down a hill. Hence the meaning cfthe 
phrase ] : e, g. Don’t you put a spoke into my wheel. — Brewer. 

Put a atop to ofotl ; al Slop,, 

prevent from proceeding farther : e» g* The winter put a stop to 
military operations.— M acaulay. 

Put ( a thing ) well ( CVW fVjt ) ^ ^ Express 

the meaning of anything clearly and forcibly : e. g, Yoor'pleader 
failed tO'/s/ your case 

Put a veto on or upon ( ) fVpRl *nit^ 

afl C?«1. cir«1 Withhold assent to ( a bill for law, 
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•nd thus prevent its enactment). [Nenee] Vit 

Prohibit authoritatively: Verjr like'y the fond mother would 

have put a veto ufon his RoinK to University.— >THACKBR*y. 

Put Ubout [ Co/ZoyMiW ] CT8rt {CWewfl Put to ineonvenience : 

trouble: e g. Tom was rather by this speech.'— H ughes. 

WH ^ 4«tl ▼>! Publish. [ Nautical ] ( arfftW ) frlPt Turn 

( a ship ) : change the course of r. g. The "Stella" was put about, 
and the other broadside given without a return from her opponent. — 
Marryat. 

Put ftll one's 9ggB into one basket [Col/oguial] cots 40 STt*ltci 
fUCTlfitO OSl Risk one’s everything on one enterprise : e. g. His whole 
happiness depended on Miss Plowden. He had put all his eggs into 
that one basket. 

Pat an affront upon ( a person ) «rotC>^ O«nl0 om Insult openly. 

Put an ape Into one’s bood or oap ( ototcon ) c?Tol otslo Make a fool 
of one. 

Put an end to Jinttl o?rt .. oftti isal ,. statst Bring to a 
termination • put a stop to ; prevent : e. g. The exposure of Fuller 

Put an end to the practices of that vile tribe. — Macaulay, ftptl oH 
Destroy : e. g. In a fit of disappointed love and rage she shortly put 
an er.d to her own life.— Lamb. 

Put aside «s^«rtci tlfini <?SS1 Keep on one side. cSf^ CtF*I1 ; ’tHIl ; 

Sf^*lt« Stun Pot away j reject ; pay no heed to : e. g. Arrived at the 
ship he was hailed by his comrades as one returned from the dead ; 
but putting aside their eager questions he told them to beach the 
vessd. — Havell. 

Put awsy *lfWTt<I Utrt J un Renounce ; discard j expel. ( srtl Si 
^ ) *lfW]W UII Divorce : e. g.* Josephine was put avay by Ngpoleon. 
Patbaokststoran Hinder. CfMrt Delay. 

U1| Restore to the original place t e.g. I have put all my things back 
to their proper place. ( fifft SSf US CWtS Set, as 
the hands of a clock, to an earlier hour. U^tUtl U1| • Refuse ; 

deny : «. /. Coming from thee. I could not Put him baek.’^ 

Shakespeare. ( UtStUtf^ ) tdCS srsjtSS f«l| Steer back to the 
starting place: e^g. The French had pdt back to Toulon.— 

Southey. UWUlfV ftlltlt "itll al'Sfl Steer one’s vessel back : e. g. 
The party of hlenclaus, of whom 1 wns one, launched their ships and 
siulcd to Tenedos ; there iDdysseus, who had set sail with us, put hack 
to the mainland of Asia, wishing to do a favour to AgEmemnon.— 
Hayell. 

Put by AllJW Itn, Ult Lay or thrust aside : a. g. Smiling 

question Ter NYSON. UlftCU UH Divert. Lay 

by ; save : e, g. As yet he had not put hy one shilling since he had 
married.— Trollope. 
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^ «■»«<?*»[ Archaic ] : e.g. Put can that 
the soul after departure from the body may live —Bishop Hali.. 

«>Pin«-»ton*to ▼tPN m 

Finish oft a thing or mattw : a. g. There is an alternative policy ( to 
tnM of terrorism ) which the House of Commons has supported until 
t^day. It IS to put tha cobing-stone to the glorious work which 
England has accomplished in India by leading India to complete free 
partnership in the British commonwealth.— M ontagu. ( In Parlia- 
ment at the Dyer debate )s 


Put do^ ^ Lay down • deposit : e. g. Halt, thou 

dog : Put down the bow ! Art thou tired of the life ?— Havsll. 

▼It ; ^ Degrade ; deprive of position or power : e. g. 

Mark, now, how a plain tale shall put you down, — Shaexspeaee. 

Extinguish ; suppress : e, g. For many years. 
England has taken the lead in the endeavours to put down slavery.— 

Lubbocs. C*ia|1 ♦at Subscribe : *. g. He has put down his name 
for loo rupees. JW VH, Diminish ; lower : e. g. The starting of a 
number of cotton mills in this country has contributed to put down the 
price of piece goods. 

Put down into black and white m EFtiWjvm wfftii m cwd. 

f*Wl El Wtl Put in writing ; write down : e, g. The assertions, 

if put down into black and white, will amount to sedition. 

Put dowa one's foot <iiC¥En:i gatt ,• wtt WE1 El fEErt# 

(.^Pito El CEU^ Make a determined stand ; resist further encroachment : 
0- g. He >ielded to my entreaties till I asked him for a loan, and 
then he put down his foot and would give me nothing.— McMoroie. 

Put fop ( oafE ftCEi ) wf»EjE Et«ca Eton ▼El Set out vigorously towards 
( a place ). ^ _ 

Put forth Thrust out : extend, as the hand, leaves 

on a tree or the like : e. g. He put forth his hand and pulled the dove 

in.-*BiBLE. VtCW Bring into action ; employ • exert : 

g* Then Odysseus, who had resolved to put forth but half his 
force, lest he should betray himself to the wooers, struck the wretched 

man under the ear. — Havell. Wti ; Propose ; 

propound : #• g. The doctrines which are put forth in his book appear 


to us to be false. — Macaulay. ( ▼H Publish, as 


a book: a. When the Roman Catholic cause prospered, he put 
forth an absurd treatise in defence of his aposUcy.— Macaulay. 


Shoot, bud, or germinate : a. g. Take earth from under 

walls where nettles put Bacon. ( 

Leave a port or haven, as a ship. 

Put forth ( or Throw out ) a faalor nortaR wfiW 

«rw C^nnin .• RCp ^ Bring forward 

or make a proposal, observation, or the like, in order to ascertain the 
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views of others jf. (i) The Prefs is the channel through which, 
governments general!]^ put forth /ir«/rr5 .<— Ogilvie. ( 2 ) Cromwell 
had throvf'i ouiftelers in the various European courts.— PaocoE. 

Pat the hand agalaat— Same as Lift the head agaiaat (f . •.). 
Pot f<xnraid ^ Advance to a position of prominence or respon* 

sibility ; promote. ( ▼title ) eftfl Cieil, siJffl ▼!! s lllldl ▼!! 
Cause to progress $ aid : e g. I put him forward in his business. 

lt*tfV3 Vil Advance ; ex^bit : t, g And the Prince would 

be wanting to his own interests if the suspidoos circumstances which 
attended the queen’s cunRnement were not put prominently forward 

among his reasons fvr taking arms —Mac why. ♦ttl ^It^ll fwi 

▼n Set, as the hands of a clock, to a later hour. 

Pat hehds together •nrm eecerce evil an Consult or dehbtratc toge- 
ther : 0 . g. The two ladies put tneir hoods together, thinking of tne 
best means to avert the danger. 

Pat in ewi OlPlII h*lf^ ▼!! ei cool Introduce : e. g. Other judges were 
pu/ tM to obtain a favourable decision in the case of Hales.— M ac \ u- 

LAY. OtltOtfv WCV *1^11 Vfeil Conduct into a harbour, as a ship, tiviftfa 

atlfacei fe*lfv^ ¥11, ItPw ▼!! Place in due form before a court j 
place among the re ordi of a court : e. g. He put in a letter purporting 

to bear the seal of Munny Begum. — M acaulay. Itfv vrvi Offer 
a claim ; as, to put rn for a share of profits. mifCI Clt9 tplll ▼H ; 

( iWOtfl ) ▼ini firav ▼!! Enter a harbour ; sail into port ; e. g. 
But the storm wind drove them out of their course, and they pir/ i» 
here for shelter.— H avSll. 

Pat in * word wta «aw?l1 tvi vsn Introduce a word ( sometimes 
with difficulty ) say something f g. At this point a wise old rook, 
who had beeiv listening in a neighbouring beech tu the trees’ conversa- 
tion. thought it was time to put in a vord.—TiiK P. Readers. 

Pat in n word for ( Wtltva ) llPt ▼H Say something in favour 
of : e,g. Macedonia, alter Alexander, gives us, unless we mav venture 
to put in a word for Demetrius, no character which really calls forth 
our interest. — K rbemai*. 

Pat in on oppooranoo VVt lOVt Appear in person : e. g. Half an 
hour afterwards they sat down as usual to supper. Besie did not put in 
an appearance' tWl it was a quarter over, and then was very silent 
through it. — H aggard. 

Pot in at ( cotv Vtci ) «ni HCn Wt Wtfll ▼tIM Call at (a place) for a 
short time in the course of a voyage : e,g. The tenth day they pat in 
lit a shore where a race of men dwell that are sustained by the fruit of 
the lotus-tree.— L amb. 

Pat in oompogi o o n WM Compare : e. g. Were his services to be 
put in comparison with the toils and sufferings of those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day ?— Macavlat. 
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?at in (or into) exeoutioa ▼tcrr ^ Put in practice ; execute : 
e. g. The resotution was no sooner formed, than put tn execution.— 
Irving. 

Pat in for ( KOtl Be a candidate for . offer one’s self 

for : e g. At last when he put iu for the vacant seat in the House he 
was deeply mortified to tind that there were not many to vote for him. 

Put in force Wfef® Enforce ; give effect to ; e. g. The 

magistrate put the law in force against the accused. 

Pat in hand Begin. 

Pat in irons Put fetters on • 

apply manaclen or handcutls to (a person) : e, g, ''Overboard !" said 
the captain. "Well ^entleinen^ that saves the trouble of putting him 
in irons '•—Stevenson. 

Putin mind c?3?1 Remind : e, g. The pitiful humiliations 

of the gentlemen you are describing, J>ut me wifW of a custoni 
among the Tarfirs,— G oldsmith. 

Put ia one’s oar [ Colloquial ] c?eiij ciive advice when 

not wanted : «?. g. She is not the fir^t hanJ that has caught a lobster 
by putting in her oar before her tuin. — Haliuurton. 

Put in one’s way 

^tC?l Place before one, or within one’s easy reach : /, g. 
He sent the thief that stole the cash away, 

And punished him that put it in his — Pope. 

Put in order Arrange properly, make proper arrangements of 

or as regard^ : e.g, Florence Nightingale was at last sent out by Sidney 
Herbeit with a party ui nurses, many of them volunteers, to Scutari, 
and soon, by her skill and firmness, put the wretched hospital in onh’r^ 
and bestowed on the wound* d e\ery possible alleviation of their 
anguish. — J-. Valentine. [ her jewellery tn pledge^ 

Put in pledge C^fetll i’awn : e. g. She was now obliged to put all 

Put in praotioe Do (a thing) practically ; practise : e, g 

Cherish kind wishes, my children, for a ti ne may come when you may 
be enabled to put them in Miss MrrroRD. 

Put in prison imprison : €e ge Tiie culprit was at last put in 

prison. 

Put in quod ISlang} VEl Put in prison | place 

in cohnement ; imprison : e, g. Uo you really mean to maintain that 
a man can't put old Diggs in quod for snaring a hare without aU this 
elaborate apparatus of Roman law ?— AL Arnold. 

Put in ( or into ) requisition sRittR n «citnn vitHM 

Require } call for : «. g. He maintained a very friendly intimacy 
with me and often fiut tulo requisition on my piofesaional service^.-- 
WaRRENb 

Put in tbo tfl!V lUCitin titf Reform oneself ; amend : «. g. 
He had two or three times resolved jto better himself and to put i» the 
pin, meaning, he had made stow to refrain from drinking.— M ayiuw. 
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Put in the wrong ntv nellMlH ^ Cause to appear as in error. 
Put into execution— See Put in execution. 

Put into one’a bend ▼Ww ftce Cfefi Give to one : e. g. Put a pen into 
his hand, and shut him up in a room^ : then he was master of the 
situation, and nothing could be more incisive, polished, and easy than 
his playful sarcasm. — Black. 

Put into shape VTI Shape • fot^ . give a shape or form to . e. g. 
Who knows but a young man of vour taste might hit upon something 
impracticable and unlikely in itself, but which I could put info shap$,— 
Dicksks. 

Put into the shade — Same as Cast into the shade. 

Put into writing tMl, Commit to writing ; express 

in writing ; write down c. g These new notions concerning 
coinage have, for the main, been put ikA* wnfihg above twelve 
months.— 1..0CKB. [ is it natural * — Dickens. 

Put it to ( one ) feeittll ▼?! Ask ; question c. g 1 p»t it to you. Pinch, 
Put no faith in talebearers [Prererh'\ i 

Put not a naked eword in a madman's hand [ProverS] •Itiioni titrs 
fifcs ^ I 

Put off cam, *lfTCTW ^ Lay aside ; discard ; as, to put off a 
robe : to put off mortality, or the mortal body ; to put off haughty 
airs : «. g. He had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress.— 

Emerson, eoto ▼til ; tfSH ^ Turn aside j defeat : 

disappoint ; frustrate ; bafHe : e. g This is an unreasonable demand, 

and we might put him off with this answer. — Bentley. 

Defer ; delay . postpone : as, to put o^'the care of salvation 
to future opportunities; to/vr oif a case to a certain date : e. g*. It 
is a fcol's tMck to put ofi what %ou must do at last — KlKGSLlY 

fwl OTOTl Get rid of j dispose of • especially, 

pass fraudulently ; as, to put off a counterfeit coin, or an ingenious 

theory. ( ^ tft?1 Push from land ; as, to put off a boat : 

f,g. We then put ourselves into the boat, and it o^at once. 

< oWntftf ) ^ SPnri ^*1 Leave the land, as a ship ; move from 
the shore. 

Put on or upon ( cot^ ) is*ll ^ *t<fl Place upon : e. g. 

(i) Twr the kettle oe the fire t 2 ) You may put the book upon the 
table. ( Ctrtst ^ Wear on : e. g. At last she put on her 

medicinal finger a prettv hand«ome gold ring.— R abelais. 

gtll ^ Attach to the bodv, wear, as clothes or arms : t g. Keeping 

the curtain* carefully closed with his hand und puttingon his spectacles, 

he mustered up courage and looked out. — Dickens. ( 

^ Oivtl ) VII Assume : e. g. Nave made a show of resistance— 
which was all put on, for he was as fond of shillings as of pounds— and 
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then gave in.— M rs. Wood. ( Impute to j 

cnarge upin • as, to put one’s own blame upon another. ( f«tfn ) 
Itatit VH Impose on j inHict : e.g. That which thou puttest on me 

I will bear —Bible. irf«W ¥11 ; *rcwtCl ^ 

Hasten motion : drive vehemently. [demeanour. 

Put on nirs ftll TH Assume a haughty appearance or 

Put on frills [.-1 HimVan]— Same as Put on sirs (which see). 

Put on one’s conjuring Sn 

on Reflect carefully on a question before answering it. 

Put on one’s trumps— Same as* Put to one’s trumps (which see). 

Put on one’s wsr>psint \Slang] unytci on Clothe one’s self in 
full dress ; be fully equipped. [ See Wsr^paint ]. 

Put on paper faifnit orsn n Itn Pl^e in writing ; write : e, g. She 
complained that she had been abused in filthy language, and she put 
on paptr the obscene epithets which she could not express i^y word of 
mouth. 

Put on side [ Slang ) lllatiy O l ufi m ftll oil Assume a pre- 
tentious and supercilious manner • swagger . e, g. You will put on 
all the side you please— when you are outside the office.- Besant. 
[ ’’Side" is an archaic word for a train or a trailing gown. It also 
means ’’Long” ]. 

Put on the orown of ▼H, ▼!! Conclude ; finish : e. g. We 

fly, not putting on the crown ^our so-long>held war.— CHAP.MAN. 

Put on the shelf [Figtrativefy] ^StCW 

Put aside from duty or service : g. What is a man to do when 
he*s put on the shelf Md hss no home 7 — Good Words. 

Put (or Set) one at hie ea8e^tt[lt¥e »l^Rn Free 

one from trouble : e, g The poor boy looked very much confused 
when the master entered the room, but h* was soon put at his ease by 
a few kind words from the old gentleman. 

Put (onei dovrn as ▼Wcvs ( ^ ^ Take or 

describe (a person) to be •. e. g. I put him down as a scoundrel. 

Put (one) down for (cst^ ncTti ▼Wts ^ fhfVit IJPnrt iWI 

Register one's name as qualified for (an office) i e.g. I think I was 
not very wrong when 1 said that he has been /«< /or an exe- 
cutive officer. (t(?rt *lft^1 itCKCK ) tTmW VHtlS fsTf^ 

•ISSt Register one’s name as a subscriber f ir . e. g. Put me down for 
wliatiever you may consider right, and drop me a line "where to forward 
it— Dicee.n'S. _ _ 

Put (one) in a fhlse jliosition (aTHtc^s) w*n es 

Tsm ▼’(TI ^ ^ ttf fw ■asras ^ itct 

Bring ( any one ) into a position in which he muat be misunderstood ; 
place ( a person ) in an awkward position in which he is made to 
appear untruthful, hypocriticali or ridiculous : g. I have given 
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the gentleman word that yoa will stand surety for him, and he has 
actra on that promise. Now that you decline to lend your services, 
you really me in a foist positton. 

Put (one) in • hole [Co/fojM/a/J ( C^, ^ 

Cfill n Put ( a person ) in a position from which 

he cnnnot extricate himself : . e. Jr. There is little manuoevering for 
position and putting the other parly in English Newspaper. 

Put (one) in oountenanco ▼tftcve artw ¥11. •Wl ^ ^ 

Place (one) in an assured condition or aspect : free one from shame 
or dismay e g. It puts the learned in countinance, and gives them 
a place among the fashionable part of mankind.-^ADDlsoN. 

Put (one) in the way C^\H ffroil fiw nn orwl Show one 

the right path ( to gain some object ) e, g I do not deny that 
Sedley put me tu th^ •u^ny of acquiring by my own talents that proud 
position which I occupy in the city of London.— *Thackkr\y. 

Put (one) into a funk {Colloquial] ^ Put ( a person ) 

into abject terror • overwhelm one with fright g 
Matcham said **he'd only been drunk"— that his 

spirits had sunk 

At the thunder — the storm pAt him into a funk, — B\rh\m. 

Pat (or Mt) one on bis foot vtftcvo «ttf^ vtl , 

ftfl 41^ ’tfinrt CfOH Put one in a position to go on ; 

assist a person to start. 

Put (one) on o^a’a guard ( ▼Wc^a ) ▼firai orail Warn (one) • e g 
When darker rumours stole abroad that Darnicv's life was in danger, 
the Cardinal wrote to put the queen ou her guard — ^Froude. 

Put (one) on or upon one’s mettle ^etgtie ’TtfH ?1 c^e VTI Rouse 
one's spirit or courage to do his best ; incite one to the highest 
pitch* e.g. There was but one prize • and the fact that he had a 
rival put hi n on hn mettle and he worked hard and w*on it. — 
McMordie. 

Put one on (or to) one’s purgation iitcti ertCKtf^ ewte^f 

Ask one to clear himself of suspicion or imputation of 
guilt: call on a person to justify himself t g. If an> man doubt, 
let him put me to niy Sii vKEsi»L\Rt. 

Put <»• OB OBO*» trial ftstlti f^ptitatcn ^ on Place 

or bring one before a competent tribunal for the purpose of determin- 
ing his guilt or innocence ; e. g Ashton was in fault and was put on 
hts trial — pRorDE. 

Put (one) on the wrong scent ( cwt^ Twn ftw ^11 fwrr wfwm 

ufuartci ) ^tftcoe ^ Misdirect one purposely ; c. g. 

He was bribed io put me on tho wrong scent by telling a cock-and-bull 
story of my sister and your friend.— Dickens. 

Pat(one)outofooBoaitwith ((VPlfwsiin CVtn 

^Tti( ^ Make (a person) indifferent to, or in a degree 
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displeased with (knythingl :«./.! weulditavw p$U. her #«< of eoncoit 
vith her answer, for a fortune.— ’D ickbms. 

Pat (one) out of ooaataMBoa avl ; wtmtm 

Cf#f1 Make (one) abashed or confounded : e. g. ( 1 ) He vras ^oing away* 
innocent though he was, yet quivering under his aunt's reproof and so 
put out of countenance Xn%ih^ had not even thought of lighting his 
cigar,— Thackbray. ^ ^ ^ 

Put (one) out of eouit T9H 

Deprive (one) of the privilege of being heard by a couct of law : e. g. 
fiis refusal to appear before the magistrate, when summoned, had put 

Kxm out of court altogether.— Dickbks Eclipse 

one ; e. g. The history of a Duchess whom \V. had met that very 
morning quite /cif Mr Wage's dowager and baronet o/ff of court.^ 
Thacker \Y. ¥Srtl Clffl ^ Disqualify one from speaking 

with authority on any subject : e g. The fact that they were believed 
to be opposed to all wars, put them out of court in public estimation.*— 
McCarthy. ^ 

Put one*a baok up [Colloquial] ptt (▼h! fttcf 

^TCinr Vfr ^¥11 Tfl Assume an attitude of obstinate resistance ; 
—from the action of a cat when attacked. 

Put one’s beet foot (or leg) foremost or forward [Colloquial] 

▼filll ey sn nw wn Appear at greatest advantage : e. g. 
Linlithgow '[a city] put her best foot forward last Sunday, when 
the freedom of that ancient and royal city was presented to the Earl of 
Rosebery.- English Magazine. HU Make one’s feet 

or legs perform their functions at the highest speed : exert one’s powers 
of walking or running to the utmost ; r. g. The girl made up her 
mind to pti^ her best foot foremost, and run through her terrors at 
such a pace that none of them could lay hold of her.— Black more. 

Put one’s foot down [Colloquial} fill Take a resolute stand ; 

be determined. ^ 

Put one’s foot in it IColIoquial] citw H flCTRtl Wics CWt^ ffW 

^1 at?t ^flll Spoil anything by indiscretion : e. g. You’re sure 
to put your foot in it if you intermeddle.— W. Black. 

Put one’s foot on another’s neok Stitts iwtl m CfSil, 

1^11 Trample on a person • beat him down : a. g. She should tramp 
the roads as a mendicant. He would put nis foot on her neck.-^H. 
Caine. 

Put one’s hand in one’s pookat [CoUoquiat] wtv fail ; wf fta YU Be 
■ charitably disposed ; give away money in charily i e* g. I daresay 
Dr. Goodenough, amongst other philanthropists, put his hand in his • 
pocket. Eliot, [ trouble by meddling. 

Put one’s hand into a horneta’ nast dtwti n i 5tC¥ Ifo onit Get into 
Put ona’a hand to ( cwm fa|CT ) flu wail, wfK ItH ¥ll Take hold of ; 
as. to put one*s hand to an instrument of labour \ e.g, I am now go- 
ing to put my hand to the plough. ( jff ¥filH UfoUtCI ) SRI ani H 
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^T| T.ike or seize, as in theft /• g» Then shall an oath of the Lord 
be between them both, that he hath not put hn hind to his neigh- 
bour's goods* — Bible. 

Put one’s hand to the plough c^if fSfl Sen- 

ou«>ly begin an undertaking «./. To have been the fiibt pjbiicly to 
proclaim this principle is ro mean boast , and now tnat they have put 
thei7 ha^d to the plough the preteptors a ill certainly not look back. — 
JOLR^AL 01 EdL CATION*. 

Put one’s head into the lion’s ( or wolf’s ) mouth 

5rt^l OTOTI, >iT:? Get one’s self into 

a position of great danger. 

Put one’s nose out of joint [ Slmg] c??, 

‘2r?f5 Itcs vRun ▼r?rff8 ^ ^J\ Bring down one\ 

pride or «:ensp of importance b) pushing him out of another's favour, or 
b\ ^upn'antmg him in the a'tectiona of another e g» (i) Perhaps 
Miuncc ma> be able to drive L«nfrey out of the field — put / ts nose < 
of j If \ and marry the girl himself — Mr'^. Lin ro.s. 

Put ouq’s nose to the grindstone— Same as Hold one’s nose to 
the gi indstone { g . i 

Put one’s pipe out [dojuial] ^ 

Pul one out of countenance • disconcert a person , frustrate hib plans 
^ g. He couldn t think of putting the sjn ft s pipi o/// after thit 
fash on — K ai irurt jn. 

Put one’s pride in one’s pocket _ Co^tog nal ] entn^ 

“a?! Conceal one s sense of self-importance ; 

assume an air of humility t g If Miss Blanche should ask \ou how 
vv( are getting on, Ra,chL\t pt4t jo tr pn te in ^onr mird -that. — 

M I 1 \ ILI E. 

Put cue’s seif about [ O llofutd ] inconven ence o v - 

‘'clf e g Mr Irevtrton was a person for whom people* mu'‘t be 
cxpLCtcd to pn* tl enis^he^^ about — Mi^s Bksddon. 

Put one’s self forward S'tfini ^ Make one’s self prominent in 

a bold or conrcitcd manner. 

I*ut one’s self into f^rs) •Itfi!'® ’ifs's I'v 

pose one ^ ‘•clf to e g, '1 he heat into which hu has been continually 
putting i unu/f, the distracted and impetuous manner in which he ha-> 
been diving tmong the books and papers,— to sav nothing of the im- 
n( n ( number of letters he has written to me,— is extraordinary. — 
Du M Nn, 

Put (ur Throw) one’s self on (nr upon) one’s country f^NTi 

Appeal to one’s constituents, 

Stand trial before a jury e.g. An outlaw who \ielded 
nini^cif within the >tar, was entitled to plead not guilty and 
ni nisi If on htb MvcvtLVY. 

Put one’s self out of the way cri orevi Give one’s self trouble. 

Put one’s shoulder to the wheel stvtl ficw 4t<( even, *tcvv 
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siWCTm ^ fsiasr att<n Do one's oun 

work in right earnest instead of looking to others for help. [The phrase 
is taken irom the fable of Hercules and the Waggoner, which says that 
when the latter's waggon- wheel stutk in the mud, he instead of trying 
to do anything for himself, invoked the aid of Hercules, who appeared 
on the scene and advised the waggoner to f ut his sio\lder the ccAtv/ 
and lift it out]: r, The widow had put her own r /«> 

the •wheel and had earned comfortably by sheer indu^^try that which 
many of her class are willing to owe to compassion, — TROLLora, 

Put out ^finrl CT'OTI Eject; as to/M/ an intruder. ^ 

Emit ; shoot ; as, to put out a leaf, a bud, a sprout* Extin- 

guish ; as, to put out a candle, Ump. or fire : e. g. (i) Who 
curseth his father, or his mother, his lamp shall ht put out in obscure 
darkness. — Bible. ( 2 ) Put out the light and then put out the light. 

—Shakespeare. ^ Place at interest; as, to i>«r fund-^ 

Provoke, as by insult • displease : e. Although 
he puts the lady out occasionallv, they agree very well in the main. — 


DlCKEN*Ji. VSl Piotrudc; stretch out ; as. to 

out the hand : r. g. The window opened, and a servant-girl pu* ou* 
her head.— Mi-^s Edgeworth. ^ ^1 Publish : make 

public ; as, to put out a pamphlet. K^trrt ; bring into action ; 

put forth : e. He all his strength.— Emerson. '^^1, 

Confute ; disconcert . f. /. He was rather put ou* by 
their eager question.— T rollope. Interrupt as, to pit> 


one out in reading or speaking. OTSUl Open [ Lore ] ; a*», to pur 

'>ut lights (/. c., to open or cut window's). ^"31 I'ut out of joint ; 

disloc.ate : e. g. She Put h.. shoulder <>:#/. — hinin. 

Start out ; walk out : c g. Not having tune to robe mxsell 
exactly for a day-light stnetw.-lk, I donned a buffalo-robe. slipped on 

my boots, and o\ itik P \iRir. ^ 

I i-axe the land , mo\e Irom the shore : e g* She herself 
was nowhere to be seen, and so without another wi rd ol farewell they 
launched their galley and put out into the deep — H \\ r.LL. 


Put out of countenanco- See Put (one) out of eountonanoe. 

Put out of court — See Put (t*ne) out of COUPt. 

Put out of humour (or temper> 

Put'out 0?0D?B head or mind {Cd'oquial] ^ ^ 

Drive out of one’s mind or numofy; jorcet; ** “*’ 


Put W .Ight .tt UWU trtl. lOT »t1 Co~«l Iron. view. 
P«toutofth.w.y>iitWw>n.»»l'«’R‘"""'“* '• ' 
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I uvs put out of the vtay, arrested ; I found them alone together.— 

Tiiacrrray. etfiVl ^*rt Kill ; e.g. Mary Stuart might then be Put 
out of the vtay privately, and it would be given out that she had died 
of a cough. — Frovoe. 

Put out of use ( ei<^^ etWlM l ) Bring into disuse 1 make 

(a tiling) of no further u<c. 

Put out one’s eyes Vft. Tflil oml Make a 

ficrson blind ; e g. Put out his eyes and keep him in prison as 
Robert of Vormandy was kept. — D ickk.vs. 

Put out one’s light ¥11 Kill him ; “send him into the outer 

darkness" : e. g. Put out the light and then put out the light.— 
Sll\KCsPCARi:. 

Put out to grass— Same as Put to grass ( 7. ». ). 

Put out to nurse— Same as Put to nurse ( 7. «. ). 

Put over ( C¥l 5 tr»pr ) Sm ^ Place in authority over * as 

to put a general over a division of an army. SW etftCVe 

fsww uffcs mu. U\ Refer . send ; e. g. 
b'or the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put >ou o'er to heaven and to my mother.— Shakespeare. 

IT^, Itgl Deter : postpone : e. g. The court put over 

the cause to the next term. — Webster. >1^ Kt •hfll ®*ll ftffi ^ ’Itl 
Rteil Sail over or across. 

Put over the heads off ) atst wait, «S¥as|tv 

efttl Raise above ( some body ) , cause to 

‘■upersede ( some one ) : c. g. It was on account of his superior sk II 
and experience th.it he had been put over the heads of so many English 
olhcub.— Mac vclay. 

Put right— Same as Set right, which see. 

Put salt on the tail ot[Celloputat\ tin Catch. 

Put strength ^ttevta ail Employ force. [ Strain. 

Put strese upon f cata frp ) cati «?«i 1 ; Hfta an . WW *nl an Ti 

Put that ( or this ) and that together [Colloquial\ 4 ^ 1 01^1 catn atn 
csp«n, "aanajai an* fli an Draw an inference 

(rom given premises: e. g. Young as I was, I also could put that and 
that together . — Marryat. 

Put that in yonr pipe— See Put this in your pipe. 

Put the axe on the helve swm ^ an ; alfU finn mtlt*! an Solve 

a difficulty. 

Put the best foot Ibremost laWn C 5 || an Do one's best or utmost. 
Put the oart before the horse [ Colloquial ] enci nn an «tn n 
afincataartTmitmcsIian ; atci cain arti >ni aftm nw 

*ltan Begin to do a thing at the wrong end : «. g. In incurring e 
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fresh expenditure without any attempt at increase of income, I see you 
have put the eart h*for« the horse. 

Ptrt the OMe ¥11 Suppose the event, or the state of 

affairs of anything. 

Pat the Ohense on [ Colloquial ] ¥« i Delude 5 trick. 

Put the deed wood on [ American slang ] ( etftie ) cent emcil 
•Tte ▼f| Gain a great advantage over. 

Put the doctor on or upon [ Colloquial ] eielHie VKl. Impose on • 
deceive : e. g. Perhaps ways and means may be found to put the 
doctor upon the old prig.— Tom Browk. 

Put the finger in the eye [ Colloquial ] cihR eti Weep. 

Put the fool on ^Ttnitn inrt, wrt 

Charge with folly ; account as a fool. 

Put the hand unto [ Bible ] ^ Ttn Steal. 

Put the last ( or fiaiahing ) hand to ; «mttr C"|^ 

eHml ce^l Make the last corrections ; complete ; perfect. 

Put the saddle on the right horse 

Impute the blame to the proper party. 

Put the sorew ( or soreurs ) on or upon ( autfl 

▼fiW StHfl Use pressure upon, as for the pu'posc fif extortion ; 
coerce: t. g. He could put the screx>.’ upon his son George. — TH-xckeray. 

Put the shoe on the right-foot ort^t CTtt 5T*lt^ I.ay the 

blame where it rightly bel .nes to. 

Put this and that together— See Put that and that together. 

Put this (or that) in your pipe [ Colloq'nal ) *11 u«ii •sfl*! ttfVte • <4 
ffell ^filS Remember this : 00 not forget this ; think over this : e. 

Always put this in your pip*, Nolly if you don't take fogies and 

tickers. — Dickkks. 

Put through ▼n Accomplish. 

Put to ( fSft ) CTtsf val Add to . unite to : as, to put one sum 

to another. ( 4 fT?Tie ) ?tr5 ; ( cetsi f’VSOS ) *ltft^ 

m Refer to ; expose to . as to llie fate of an army or nation to 
a battle : to put the safety of a state to hazard '2TC91M ^1 Apply to . 
r. If served well en<iuph for tlie uses 1 liad oc':asiun to f>ut it to.-^ 

Defo*. ( C9U ▼TC9f ) to ^ » 

charge with obstacles or diHicuItii s. 

Put to a Stand nfsrtPr oresi biop J bring to a rest by 

Put to a stress *lfil5tlfl« •’“t *'» o.xe rtion • strain ; exert : e g. 
Thouoh the faculties of the mind are impr.)vcd by exercise, yet tliey 
must not be put lo a stress beyond their ^trength. LmCKB. 

Put to bod ^Pf Cause to go to bed. or to lie down to = *'• ^ 

mother puts her children to bed. ▼tiH Deliver of a child. 

Put to death ^4 Shit stflll CS»I1 Kill : *< .1 K****-’'*' 

king who put a judge to death for an iniquitous sentence. o\\ iF^ia 
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Put to flight •PIUR ’Tt«(T ^ Force or compel to run away a Am : 
e g. The Nom-ans now turned on their pursuers and put mostol them 
. to flight -Freeman. [ for a season, as cattle. 

Put to grass ( ▼1CS« f*lPw CfSfl Put out to graze 

Put to it Ofstrt, 'Wl citrncttir. ^t«n. ^ wU Distress - press hard ; 

perplex ; give diiliculty to . e. g. O gentle lady, do not put me to tt.— 
Sll VKEsPEVKE. 

(Be) Put to it ^ dftsiCTttit *l?l Have difficulty . e. ^ 

sometimes have been hard put to tt when he had to fill a large panel 
in the ducal palace,— K uskin. 

Put to nurse ^ ’Rl Send away to be nursed : 

place in the care of a nurse. 

Put to one’s trumps on ^ csll ^^1 

Reduce to the last expedient, or to the utmost exertion of pow" = 

Put the hou-ckceper to her trumps to accommodate them.— IRMNG. 

Put to press orsfl Cause to be printed : t. g. The question papers 

have been fhf 

Put to question Debate ; dispute : o. g. It is 

question, whether it is lawful for Christian princes to make an invasive 
war simpK for the propajjation of the faith.— BaCoN. 

Put to rights Ov ▼?! Adjust , regulate j P“V" He 

e. g. (I) You must now have the broken box put to rights. (*) Me 
had not in a year /i^/ the whole machine of Government /<» rig'w/s. 
Macailvv. 

Put to rout «tl?l *PlBR ^ Put to flight in disorder : 

e. g. The English cavalry made a dashing charge on the enemy and 
put them to rout. 

Put to sea Set sail; begins voyage: e. g. As soon as 

the weather moderated, he put to sea again. — S outhey. 

Put to shame nfhra ^ Make (a person) feel ashamed • ' i'- J;®* 
be driven backward, and put to shame, that wish me eviU— oible. 

(Be) Put to shifts ^ ^ «lMc® ^<11 fWl Be «"der the 

necessity of having recourse to various temporary or 
dients : e. g When she got her money she gambled ; when she nao 
gambled it, she seas put to shifts to live.— Thacker sv. 

Put to silenod Make silent ; make (a person) hold (his) 

tongue : c. g. So is the vini of God, that with well-doing ye may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men. — Bible. 

Put to the blush rrartTWm Put to shame.- 

g. Flattcr.ng himself that by this stroke of magnanirn^ity he had 
the cld quiz to the hl'ish he stalked out of the office with the paper 
in liis pocket. — Tn vckervy. 

Put to the foil Blemish. _ ^ 

Put to the ham ?Tfwi fli ^arttf ( 
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<»«f1 ^ CTfhtl ▼!! Denounce (a person) as a rebel, or pronounce 
(a person) an outlaw, for not answering to a summons. 

Put to the proof ( or teat ) '▼it Test ; try : e g. The road to 
success may be steep to climb, but it put* to tho proof the energies of 
him who would reach the summit. — S miles. 

Put to the reok Ptlflll nil it CJPl cieit Subject to extreme torture • 
torment i g. A fit of the stone putt a kin^ to the rack, and makes 
him as miserable as it does the meanest subject.*— Sir W. Temple. 

Put to the eword ( or to the edge of the evord ) ^itfll 

▼11, IWtItC1 1^ ▼It It 11 ▼It Kill with the sword : slay : e. g. 
(() They were informed that unless they surrendered at discretion, they 
should be put to the sxord. — Scott. ^ 2 ) Aladine vowed in vengeance 
to put to the sword all his Christian subjects.— Brewer. 

Put to the vote nuti^lcii 11 wtftiti !▼ cell fm uti 

▼It, CVtl fllCI “cet?" mit Bring forward (a matter) before the meeting 
to ascertain the will of the majority ; take a vote upon : e, g. “The 
amendment was then put to the vote and carried." 

Putto ( or on ) trial *tlt^t1 cml, *t#W ▼it Bring to a test ; try. 

Put to use imtl eit, ▼few *lt1!l Utilise, turn to account : e. g. Will 
you examine the blocks, and see if you can put them to use. 

Put together ••▼at ▼»! ; Itu it ▼it Unite • connect : as, to put 

two sums together ; to put two chains together : e, g. They create a 
greater stir and bustle than all the others put together.— Dickkks. 

Put trust in ( ▼tltcse ) tlltl ▼▼ ▼it srsn Vlt ; fl^ nl Confide in. 

Put two and two together IColloquial] ififit <iie^ icsr iti 
411*1 CSt5t8t51 fill CHI HI Understand things and so 

connect one with the other as 1.: arrive at a definite conclusion ; e, g. 
She was a woman who could put two and two together,’— G. Eliot. 

Put under sorew-*— Same as Put the screw on. 

Put up IS ▼fill ifeit ( wniti wsitstiifi ♦fitcifii it i«n it «»ficiti 

*l^(lt1 CSll H wit ) Pass unavenged ; overlook ; not to punish or resent 
[Rare'\ : e. g. Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when 

the offender is below resentment. — A ddison, ( filtitft ) Hail Tf1 

itci Itf^ Wit Start from a cover, as a game : e. g. She has been 
frightened ; she has been put up ; but what has put her up ? — 
Kingsley. 1f1 Wit Hoard : e. g. Himself never put up any of the 

>rent.— Spelmam. HI wfllt Hit Preserve , pack away , store ; as, to 

Put up pork, beef, or fish. ScitH IH : wit Set up. raise ; offer • 

e.g. (i) Put up thy prayer with us to the lord Poseidon, for it is to 
his feast that ye have come.— Havell (21 Theyp«f up no Socratic 
prayer, mufeh less any saintly prayer, for the queen's mind ; ask neither 
for light nor right, but say bluntly, "Grant her in health and wealth 

long to live."— E mers:)N AHtn Itfllt CfCIt ; 1t*T<1) ▼Itllt iNl Place 
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out of sight or awav : set in order . g. The captain soon 
knuckled under, np his weapon, and resumed his seat, grumbling 

like a beaten dog.— S tevensov Incite or instigate ■ 

Who has p,it her up ij make thib lequcbt McMjrdie. 

OTSEI lodge c. g. We bhail be happy to put >ou up when vou 
come to Uombav — M cMordif ^t^Tl Take Iod£»ini>s ; lodire 

eg, I he/w^ u/> in a hotel in Covent Garden — F hvckerv^. ‘fTsil, 

Stop t*. g. I w'ondtr at wrhat house the Bath coach put up — 
Dickens. ^1, ^1 Place before one c,g. Put ihi^ 

application up on Monday ne\t Post (as placards ). 

Fat>llp [Collofuiul] C^TRR . «IC< ) Arran^'^d . 

plotted in a bad seobe £, g A suspicion of the whole attair 
being what the police call a p it-up one, was passing through hi^ ui t d. 
—I PnN 

Put up a job [SIa*g] d|^3l Arrange a plot [ Hence t il 

adjective Put-up, which see ] 

Put up Ibr Stand as a candidate. 

Put up the back T?11 Arouse to resentment. 

Put up the hair 591 Wl\ Dress the hair up on the 

head instead of w'eanng it hanging. 

Put up or Shove up) the spout [ Slang J ortvtR Of an 

Pawn or pledge at a pawnbroker's 

Put up the shutters orSf&nn ETRR Announce 

onestlf a bankrupt 

Put up to ( CVR f?WC1l Vi ▼tW ) VfVl Incite or instigate to e, g 

ioth were unwilling to fight, but their companions p it them up to it — 
Kmer*-on 

Put up to auction ( or snlo \ tv^lTCV Oiler for sale at a public 
auction e g 1 hey put up my house to silt under a decree ot the 

High Court. R 3 tVt fifCV CSfeul Hold up to the highest 

bidder t g Hastings wa« accused of /> '4^// othces up to salt and 
receiMiig bribes tor sufiering ottenders to escape.— Mac \ulvy 

Put Tip With ( wsjwtitfT ) ▼ii. tff5c*nt 

cell ^ WJrt Overlook or suffer without recompense, punishment 
or TLsentment , as, to put ufi with an injury or aflront * g. (i) No 
one need put up with wrongs that he can remedy —> I'rolloi’B. ( 2 ) If 
>ou will enpy the fire, you must put up vuth the smoke. — Proverb. 

) Wfl Take without opposition or expressed 
dissatisfaction . e g. What could these unfortunate prisoners do but 
put up with the bad fare supplied to them ? 

Put upon [ Colloquial 1 711, Impose on j deceive, trick ». g. 

You look and talk like a lady born and bred, and I fear you will be Put 
upon — UasAxr. [Also see Pat on]. 

Put WoU ( CTW Iwfi att ) Express the meaning of 
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( anything ) clearly aod forcibly : e, g. I do not think your law>er 
has been able to put the cate veil. 

Patetire lUhAr cf carter to The 

supposed father ; one who is supposed to be father of an illegitimate 
childa 

PjlftdM and OfMtM I They were model friends, like IJamon 

and P)'thias, and David and Jonathan. 

Pyrrhio dance — The most famous dance of antiquity, named after 
Pyrrhicos, a Dorian : e. g. 

Ye have the Pyrrhic dinct often, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone 7 — Byion. 

Pyrrhic Tictory marta A ruinous victory. [When Pyrrhus, 

after his victorv over the Romans, near the river Siris, was congra* 
tulated, he said "One mo'e such Victory, and Pyrrhus is undone”]. 

Pyrrhonian School ntf^ anntl The school of scepticism founded by 
Pyrrhos, a native of Elis. 

Pythc^rcan cyatem— Pythagoras taught that the sun is^a movable 
sphere in the centre of the universe, all the planets revolving round it. 
This is substantially the same as the Copernican and the Newtonian 
systems. 

PytUan ganicc— The games held by the Greeks at Pytho, in Phocis, 
subsequently called Delphi. They took place every fourth year, the 
second of each Olympiad. 

Q. 

Q. (Cue) ClVtV Humour, temper ; e. g. He is in a merry Q. 

Q.&D. [ Abbreviation of Quod crat demonstrandum ] [Lafin ^ — Which 
is demonstrated. (A geometrical expression appended to a theorem), 

Q B. F. [ Abbreviation of Quod erat faciendum ] [ Latin ] — Which is to 
be done or drawn. (A Geometrical expression appended to a prol^Iem.) 

Qinaccrner^artW^tPItsi^’ttt, fwt ’Id fttHcq ; 

dtqqti: vtcf ^ in Something not seen at first, but subse- 

quently brought to notice ; an old children’s game. [The thong to 
which seals are attached in legal documents is in French ' called the 
quiue. In documents where the seal is attached to the ‘deed itself, 
the corner where the seal is placed is called the queue, and when the 
document is sworn to, the finger is laid on the BuawEK ]. 

Q. P« ( Latin : Quantum placet ) As little or much as you 

like* 

Q. 8. ( Latin : Quantum snffiett ) ^ As much as suffices. 

V. {Latin : Quantutn vis or valeat ) •crcitlOkl As much 

as you like or as is proper, q. o.— Abbreviation of *quode vide' { <y. v , ). 

QOMltio TtTttt [ L^fia ] An open or vexed question. 
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Quail before ( C¥m «r?»nF 1 •wtw 

fetl Sink under apprehension of | ^ive way to ; shrink back from : 
e. g. Hiite quailid before tlie storm of calumny and hate which his 
Scotch nationality had raised in eveiy town in Kn^land.— -Mo LBY. 

Quaker gun [£/w/7c*./.VM/r^j ft ^ ereti 

An imitation of a Kun, made of wood or other 
material, and placed m tlie po*t-li^lc of a vessel, or the embrasure of 
a foft, in order to deceive the cneniy • — so called from its inoffensive 
character. 

Qualification for ( %1»R1 ^ Capa- 

city reqni'Hite for • 2 . ^ There is no qu tlifi cation /irr government but 
virtue and wisdom, actuator presumn*ive. — B crke. 

Qualified in or for ( 1 Fitted for by accomplisli- 

irents-or endowments : e. g. That wli’ch ordinary men are fit for 1 am 
qualified i w,— S h \ki:s**earr. 

Qualify for ( ^ WV\ Vn for, (office, place, 

occupation, or character) ; furnish with the knowledge, skill, or other, 
accomplishment necessary fo* ( a purpose ) : c, He had qunlifud 
’nimself for municipal office by taking oaths to the sovereign in 
po'^sessioii —Macaulay, 

Qualis ab incepto [ Latin ] The same as at the 

beginnir.g. [ people. 

Qualis rex. laliB grex [lAtin] cnifk ?tai Like king, like 

Qualitative analysis fTOfni ^ cvw ^ 

^ sfl ) Analysis which merely 
determines the constituents of a substance without any regard to the 
quantity of each ingredient contrasted with quantitative analysis, 

(The) Quality ^ Those of high rank or station^ 

as distinguished from the mass or \u'gar e.g. 1 shall appear at the 
masquerade dressed up in my feathers, that the quality may sec how 
pretty they will look in their travelling habits.— A ddisON. 

Quantitative analysis cf fkcwi nfinrti fHhf W 

Analysis which determines the quantity or amount of each ingredient 
of a substance . cjntrasted with quAUativt analysts. 

Quantum placet ( Q P. ) [ Latin ] As much or little as you 

like ( used in prescription )• 

Quantum suffioit ( Q S. ) [ Latin ] As much as will be 

sufficient (used in prescriptions). 

Quantum vis [ Lit in ] CSt*l1fl As much as you wish. 

Quarrel over ( cvm fntW ^ Dispute violently over ; 

fall out with respect to. 

Quarrel over the bishop’s cope afvff ftn si^n pprtf WTl Disoute 
over something which brings n p good, or which is of no value. [ This 
is a French expression. The newly appointed^&u/io/ of Bruges entered 
the town in his cope, which he gave to the people, and the people *0 
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part it among themselves, tore it to shreds each taking a piece. — 
Brbwbr ). _ ^ 

Quanwl ‘With ( ▼Ww ) ^ ftetr ▼si Fall out with ; dispute 

with ( a person ) i e. g. He quarrelled with a companion before he 
was out of his teens, and went out to settle the dispute in legitimate 
fashion.— Frotjdb. tnH Find fault with; e. g. (i) I will not 

quarrel vnth a slight mistake. — Roscommon. (2) A bad workman 
quarrels vaith his tools.— Proverb. 

Qourrel with one*e bread and butter f^nni aft VH ; f^icanr 

Itfai ^ ^ cvcfe *tnif ^ «sr WKT Endanger one’s 

means of livelihood • cut off one’s nose to spite the face. 

Quarrel with one’s own shadow ifWw 

^ Be of so irritable a temper as to lose it on the merest trifle. 

Quartan ague ^ ^n intermittent fever 

occurring every fourth day. 

Quarter-bill ^ ^ qsftt? 

A list containing the different stations where the officers and 
crew are to take post la time of action, and the names of men assigned 
to each. 

Quarter day A day regarded as terminating 

a quarter of the year. [Hence'] ^ The day on which 

rent becomes due. 

Quarter deck — The upper deck of a ship from the main mast to the 
prop ; it on prop, then from the main mast to the stern. 

Quarter master — The officer whose duty is to attend to the quarters of 
the soldiers. 

Quarter of the sky Direction. 

Quarter (one) on ( ^ 
Throw on ( a person ) the charge of supporting ( another ) for a time : 
e. g. He had no mother, not anything in the way of a relative, and 
he became quartered on us like a young caangelmg.— Dickens. 

Quarter soldiers on or upon ( e 
^ Throw the charge of house accommoda- 

tion to soldiers for a time upon (a person or locality) : e. g,^ It charged 
Stafford with quartering troops on the people of Ireland, in order to 
compel their obedience to his unlawful requisitions.— > Hallam. 

Quarter-etaflT^ifm’ft^ Ff A long weapon of defence. 

Quasi oontraot Not a real cou*^ but something which 

has the force of one. 

Quasi-independent ^ Not really 

independent but to be accepted as such. 

Quasi-tenant «t?tl5*l The tenant of a house sublet. 

Queen Anne is dead CT ^51 Off ^ 

This is addressed jocosely to the purveyor of stale news. 

58 
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Qlte«a>bM ^ The fertile female of a hiv^ as opposed to 

*&oiie.' ^ 

QoMll'OOltMxt The wife of the reigning king. 

Qaeon Dldk*— Richard Cromwell is sometimes so called. 

QuMllHlOsrager fV itWtH *tfl The widow of the late King. 

Qaaeii<m«tel # 1 )I 1 Bell metal. 

Qaeen-motiter ^ ItlBl ft’RI *l#t '• Queen dowager, 

who is also mother of the reigning sovereign ; queen who is a mother. 

Queen of beauty R fe * l »Py ^ftwl The presiding 

lady at a tournament. 

Queen of diamonde Steels A rich woman, i 

(The) Queen of Qlory — The Virgin Mary. 

Queen of hearts — Elizabeth, daughter of James I, so called in the Low 
Countries for her amiable character and engaging manners. Also 

I 

Queen of HeaTen^ With the ancient Phoenicians, Astarte ; with the 
Greeks, Hara ; with the Romans, Juno ; with the Hindus, Sachi , 
with the Roman Catholics, the Virgin Mary ; as a general title applied 
to Diana or the Moon. 


(The) Queen of Love llt% Aphrodite, or Venus; 

Queen of the May cs Vtficrn A young woman 

chosen tor her beauty and grace and crowned with flowers as queen on 
the Mayday ( the first day of May ) : e. g-. *'I thought that you 

were the spirit of the place, or,” he added gracefully, pointing to a 
branch of half-opened hawthorn bloom she held in her hand, "the 
original Quten oftht May ” — Haggard. 

Queen of the Night tam Diana, or the Moon. 

Queen of the North— Edinburgh. [ navy. 

Queen of the Northern aeas— Elizabeth, who increased the English 

Queen of the Tldee sar The moon (causing tides). 

Queen regent ct ittft ^ 4ffWw*t ittfl "im 

The queen who is regent for her child. 


Queen regnant cn It# t t bfllflH ew . vttPlfl NVf A queen 

reigning alone and not as the wife of the reigning King : g. The 

late Queen Victoria might bo said to have been queen regnant, 

(The) Qtt 60 ii*SQ[UW 6 hon&it— Jeremy Benthami who lived at No. i» 
Queen Square, London. He was the father of the political economists 
called the Utilitarians, whose maxim is "The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.^' (i748-i832)« 


Qaeen’a bench itiH ^ itel ^ ^^r¥S\ One cf 

the courts of law, in which the monarch used to preside in person. 

Queen’e oounMl ( Q. O. ) ftfee Tl A barrister- 

at-law appointed by letters patent, so palled during the reign of a 
queen-^the office is honorary, but gives precedence in all the courts. 
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-QaMa*S Bagliih Correct English : 0 . g. '‘Any one 

blamed for murdering the Queen's EegUsh is by the phrase humor- 
ously represented as committing an offence against Her mjesty." 

QaMn’s ovicUnoe CT fwt 

The accomplice in a crime 

who is admitted for the crown as a witness against his accomplices. 

Queen’s (or King’s) heads Postage stamps i e g. I must buy 

some stamps ; 1 am run out of Queen's heads. — Baring- Gould. 

Queen’s ware ncsri ^fl Glazed earthen ware of a 

creamy color. 

Queen’s weather fwCH P'ine weather for a fete • so 

called because i^ueen Victoria was, for the most part, fortunate in 
having Bne weather when she appear^ in public. 

Queer cove C^W An eccentric person ; a rum customer. 

(A) Queer fish [CollQquid] ^rsrri c^lt^ 

A person of odd habits : e. g. *‘And what sort of fellow did you find 
Crawley, Uncie Tom, '***-*r*'-Such « so unlike anybody ejse 

in the world f*-— T roLuops. Similar expressions : Queer osrd, Queer 
ohap. 

Queer in the attio storesr^'SrfK-Kt'St^l Fuddled . partially intoxicated. 

Queer one’s pitoh csltl Render one’s efforts 

nugatory by underhand meabs. 

Queer Street ▼tflffST’ft?! Tue imaginar/ residence of persons In 

financial and other dirfijulties. [ Henca, Jiguraiiuely and colUquially ] 

Financial difficulties ’ «. g. No, sir, I make it a rule of mine— 
the more it looks like Queer Street, the less 1 ask. — S tevensoH. 

Quenoh * light 7^1 Put out or extinguish a light. 

Qaenoh one's thirst ’Itfe ^91 Gratify one’s desire for drink : e. g. 

He went to the pond, qttt’.ehed his thirst, .nd then followed his master. 
— GoLUbMiTH. ^ [ disputed. 

Question nt or in issue sfHartsj The matter which is contested or 

< To) Queue up ntw Wait 

for hours in long lines ( hundreds ot people or soldiers at a time ), 
for their "rations" at the butcher's, grocer's, &c { This term came 
into prominence during the Great War, in connexion with the food 
shortage ]. 

Quey-oalTse nre deer Teel oitce f esi Destroy the source 

of prosperity f "kill the goose wliich lays the golden eggs." Female 
calves should be kept and reared for cows. 

Qui S'Bxouse, S'Aoouse [ French ] *nni VI cy— c»1 y»I1 

WR He who excuses himself, accuses himself. [ alert. 

Qui Vive P iFrendi] cw m ? nW9tl ^ ’im— ^ W On the 

(The) Quick the dend *9 The living and the dead. 

Quick ne lightning As speedy or swift as lightning ; 
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», g. We must prevail upon Grace to be as guiei as lightning in her 
operations.— ‘Miss Edgeworth [ swift. 

Quick as tkougtat fevtl «t1 Very speedy or 

Quick at ( ’rtw ) f^Wf, Brisk at ; smart at : e. g. 

The boy is wonderfully guich at learning. — McMordib. 

Quick at meat, quick at work [/Voerf3] emirci or ^va I 

Quick ear Vtl <ni <rte1 ^ WW81 Natural aptitude for distin. 

guishing right notes from wrong. 

Quick cf hand aloft ^T® Dexterous. 

Quick returns make rich merohanta [Proverb] %l ftspv 

aica a ia al l tc o oof ; aiaaiam atotate i&*ni i 
(In) Quick sticks ^ Quickly . without loss of time. 

Quick water attr aa Quicksilver water. 

Quick with ( ▼Wie ) <*rf® a? a1 ’Rfai Sharp with • unceremonious with 
[Rare] : e g. The bishop was somewhat qutci with them, and signified 
that he was much offended. — Latimer. 

Quick with child Pregnant with a living child. 

Quioksilver water atio aa A solution of mercury nitrate, used in arti- 
ficial silvering. [ knotty point. 

Quid'libet or Quodlibet [Latin : what you please] a{^ ftw A nice and 

Quid nunc [Latin] TS A busy body. The literal meaning 

of the expression is “what now 

Quid of tobacco alatco® 09 A morsel of tobacco. ("Quid” is here a 
corruption of “cud.” ) ^ [ good as received. 

Quid pro quo [ Latin ] ftfaar Equivalent, tit for tat ; a return given as 

Quill drivere cait^ Writing clerks. 

Quis ouatodiet ouetodes P [ Latin : the shepherds keep watch over the 

sheep ]. CT lOO CO? OOO tftca iBOtt fo ? Who is there to keep watch 
over the shepherds ? 

Quit ooet aflP caWa Re-imburse < be paying : e. g. The cultivation wiU 
not always quit corf.— W ebster. 

Quit not certainty for hope ( Proverb ] oHttt faf^ 

ofire ai ; "ort jpatft oftoiai qjfatfi lataat®, jfatfl w a»fq o w alw 

Quit one's self [ Btble J aTt5ia aail Behave. 

Quit scores aata oai, atft fafeftal wai Make even | dear mutually 
from demands : e. g Does not the earth quit scores with all the ele* 
merits in her noble fruits 7 — South. 

Quite a different pair of shoes [Ca/fo^v/o;] ^ (ftfl) An 

altogether distinct thing or matter : e, g. Promise and performance 
are quite a different pair of shoes, — Blackmorb. 

Quite a little caatai ant aw ; anw A good few ; considerable. 

Quite so <11 aFafttel, ®ftwl aft A phrase denoting assent in conversa* 
tion. 
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Quite the ktok Quite a dandy : e. g. 

I cocked my hat, and twirled my stick, 

And the girls they called me jutU the CotMAN. 

Quitindl'-The doctrine that the most perfect state of man is when the 
spirit ceases to exercise any of its functions, and is wholly passive. The 
last who revived the docuine was Michael Molinos, a Spanish priest, in 
tne 17th century. 

Quit rent A rent formerly paid by tenants. 

Quo werrento— *A writ against a defendant who lays claim to something 
he has no right to. [ this. 

Quoad hOO [Latin] To this extent .. with respect to 

Quondam [Latin] Former : e. g. My fuondam barber, but *his 

lordship’ now.— Drydex. 

Quod vide [Lattn] ^1*91 Which see. ( Abbreviated into g. v, ). 

Quot homlnee, tot sententiaB [Latin] ^ cet 9 vs ws ; 

’rat ^ twR; There are as many opinions as there are men to hold them. 

Quot linguae oallee, tot hominee Tales [Latin] S |9 vs 

As many languages as you know, so many separate 
individuals you are worth. (Attributed to Charles V). 

Quota [Latin] The rate or share assigned to one. 

Q. 

B. A. P. Rupees, annas, and pies, in India. 

R. I. P. ( Requiescat in pace) [Latin]— May he (or shej rest in peace. 

(The) B months •gf'Sfsl 4^ Uftl* The months from Septem- 

ber to April inclusive, containing the letter “r" ; in this period the 
oysters may be eaten, and beyond whi^h is the legal close-time for 
oysters in England and Scotland. 

R. S. y. P. [Freneh] ftwq Reply if you please. (Und on 

invitation cards). C and habitation. 

Babbit burrow A hole in the earth made by rabbits for shelter 

Babbit it «<▼ ^ 'C’ltitt 

execration or curse, Equivalent to ‘confound it.’ 

Babbit warren *n¥ f’nt’T A piece of ground appropriated to the breed- 
ing and preservation of rabbits. 

(The) Rabble trqiM The lowest class of people ; the dregs of the 
people : *. g. The rabble call him ‘lord.’— S hakespeare. 

(The) Baoe is not always to the swift ei CT c*ltC 9 sibitti *Pf 

’Wt e f tce ntci ^ (f*!fN feafQl W) In a trial of speed 

the swiftest does not always win the race : {fig>) the man of alnlity 
does not always do better, as a rule, in the world than an inferior man. 
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Bm« ololh C^tfoAcVl ^ A cloth worn Iqr horses in rnciog^ 

having pockets to hold the weights prescribed. 

Bftoe oonne vv The path over which a race is run. 

BftM ginger CilfBl el '9*i Ginger in the root, not pulverised. 

Baoe glMs 4ei«i^ A kind of field glass. 

Bmm trsok— Same as Bftoe oonrM < ^ v. ) 

Itook and mangar elae^ lHoose>keeping. 

Back and ruin [Colhguul] ^4 feete ei tfitii Utter ruia [e/. Go to rack 
and min.] 

Ba ck on e*a brains arte eftw efirteel e(i1, ewK etet 

etele strain the brains to the utmost without adequate results. 

Baok-rent ( ) «rfu el ^«iii ferte ae el 

*l1^ an ee etel ece ) The actual value or rent of a tenement, and 
not that modified form on which the rates and taxes are usually levied, 
fecbltci Prfel ae Extreme rents. 

Back MW Cbtlrt aita A saw with wide teeth. 

Back vintage ete e^ta ^ttart efiate ael ee wine cleansed and drawn 
from the lees. _ 

Baoy oftbeaoil*ltirtc4n rtetf^ate Characteristic of the inhabitants, 
especially the dwellers in the country, workers on the land. 

Baoy style ^ItPI VRI eindt Piquant composition, opposite of “mawkish.” 

Badiant heat eiaja at*( Heat proceeding in right lines, or directly from 
the heated body. 

Badiant with (cat^ tag) Stvl *l^a ^ aatl Glowing with beaming with. 

Badioal cure Wlttlt»II ^ ^nit^ Thorough recovery. 

Badioal vinegar— Acetic acid. 

Badit upque ad outexn [Zottn ■ he shaved off all his hair] caiK 

( Vi 't*niatlV’ ), agV Said of a * near" man who always wants his 
'^ound of flesh." [ and odd refuse. 

Ban merchant [Prov. Eng.] Ttjrtav aaHlU avi t^al A dealer in lumber 

Baft bridge caaa A bridge consisting of floating timbers fastened 

together ; also, a bridge whose points of support are rafts. 

tThe) Bag— The Army and Navy Club. 

(To) Bag a man vwtwe fsrtv 'altv V1 ^*isy W1 Torment one in a 
rough and noisy fashion. [ A tag— boisterous jollification to annoy 
some one (University slang) J. 

Bag of decency vgtfttl on The least courtesy. 

Bag of evidence fv^^tar anti A bit of testimony. 

Bag of money Even a single farthing. 

Bag water (Thieves’ jargon) Vf Whisky, 

Bagged Bobin A wild flower ; a pretty damsel 

in ragged clothes. (Tennyson). 
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Hgjpwa.n Boll— The set of documents recording the names of the Scottish 
barons who paid homage to Edward I (1291), 

Bagged mduMl vfgf «rv fwt<nr A free '.school 

for poor children, where they are taught and in part fed. 

Baga end jaga ca*^ ¥tfH e Rags and tatters : «. g. 

Hark, hark ! the dogs bark ; 

The beggars are coming to town, 

Some in rags and some in Jags, 

And some in silken gown.— Nursery Rhyme. 

Bag-tag, or Bag-tag and bob-tail [Lov>\. naatatn The rabUe - 

the lowest class of people. [ The more common form j> Tag-rag and 
bob^tail, which see ] : e. g. Mr* Gladstone, in fact, is tired of bein^ 
out in the cold The pleasure of leading the rag^tag and bob -tail 
proves but so so, compared with the pleasure of the command in the 
House of Commons. — English Magazine. 

Raid tba market Till. Wsf Yftf ftw m ortHW Wl ^ 

TtiVt Cf>t 1 Derange prices by a panic. 

Bail at or against ( formerly on ) CfSlI, 1^ Reproach or 

censure in opprobrious terms • scoff at : ga ii) Finding themselves 
disappointed, they vented their spleen by ratling at the tameness of 
the degenerate barons of England — Macaulay. (2) Those who 
have distinguished themselves by railing at the sex, very often choose 
one of thjs most worthless for a companion and yoke fellow.-— Addison. 

Rail fence A fence composed of rails, sometimes supported 

by posts. 

Rain oats and doge [Colloquial] ^ ^ Rain in torrents : 

e» g. It did not merely drizzle last night, but rained cats and dogs, 

[ The cat symbolises the down pouring rain, and the dog, the strong 
gusts of wind. ] 

Rain gauge ^ An instrument for measuring the quantity of rain 
that falls at a particular place in a given ti ne. 

Rain op shine tV caVf • ^ Without regard to 

weather • any how, by all means. 

Rainbow ohaeera c^ 

Politicians and reformers who expect the impossible ; visionaries ; 
wool-gatherers • day-dreamers. {There is an old joke that a pot of gold 
may te dug up where the rainbow touches the earth}* 

Bainy day c^.f^ ^5 A day abounding with rain : 

[ Hence, figuratively and colloquially ] A time of 

need or hardship ; evil times • future want or need : Oa g. Lay by 
something for a rainy rfoy.— Brbwkr. ^ ^ ^ 

Raise a blockade [3fi7tVa^] brit P hitll WfCiPf 

<T« 1 , Ytl YTOltif YfilH ^ Remove or break 

up a blockade, either by withdrawing ships or for^ employed in 
enforcing it, or by driving the enemies nwny or disperinng them. 
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?aise a 6heqa« (6#ca ^ Defraud by forging 

a figure. 

RaiM a ®ry ▼finU Wl Set up a cry ; utter a loud outcry : e. g. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cr^.— D rydbk. 

Raise a dost [ CMoqutal ] Cirfu^ ^ ^ Create 

a disturbance : a g. There was small reason to raise such a dust out 
of a few indiscreet words.'— HaCftST. 

Raise a lloger— See Lift a flnfer, 

tisise a hornets* nest about one*s ears— See Bring a hornets* nest 
about one's ears. 

Raise a hue and cry “m c^, *tt9rt»i «nr OTttwim 

Set up a loud outcry calling upon others to pursue a felon with a 
view to his arrest : e. g. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and ery ; 

"Stop thief ! Stop thief { — a highwayman — Cowper. 

Raise a loan si 'efiflil Iftl Raise money by borrowing. 

Raise a purchase i Nautical mn 

*tttt atltCUl lartff tt*n Dispose instruments or 

machines in such a manner as to exert any mechanical force required. 

Raise a question cels enf ^ ▼'It ▼H Bring forward, or give oc- 
casion to, a question •. e, g. 1 he Queen's injunction of silence had 
raised a fresh and more dangerous question of privilege. — F roude. 

Raise a siege sitoiti cvta 

^CITI Weirl U'tH ^11 ^ Relinquish an attempt to 

take a place by besieging it, or cause the attempt to be relinquished. 

Raise ( or Raise up ) a storm snuf ^ Give rise to, or 

create, a violent commotion or tumult : e. g. When the knowledge of 
the fact came to her ears, she raised such a storm as almost killed the 
poor colonel and drove his son half- mad.— Thackeray. 

Raise an army cwtWl *ltaif yul Get together troops for service. 

Raise an objection $^lt*R ^ Make objection ; object. 

Raise Gain— Same as Raise the devil (q.v.) 

Raise money ttVl CTW Get together or obtain money. 

Raise one*S back [ Figuratively and Colloquially ] 

cvlai fttCl enrspstl fftll Assume an attitude 

of obstinate resistance ; oppose in a headstrong manner from the 
action of a cat when attacked : e. g. He had raised his bach more 
than once against orders emanating from the palace in a manner that 
had made the hairs on the head of the bishop's wife to stand almost on 
end. — Trollops. 

Raise ons^s vtdoe Give utterance to one's;thought or ideas 
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in a louder tone, indicative of anger or displeasure : e. g. The people 
raised their voice against the proposed law. 

Baiae •abMriptiolui Obtain money by making people 

subscribe to some fund. 

BaiM ( or Lift ) one’n hom ▼til ^ af’fH ^ Exalt 

one's self • rise in arrogance : e. g. 'Gainst them that raised thee dost 
thou raise thy horn ? — Miltom. 

Raise the devil [ Slang ] Vl ^ Cause a 

great disturbance ; make great trouble- 

Baise the wind [ VUl Procure 

money ; obtain ready money by hook or crook : e. g. When they are 
hopelessly insolvent, they carry on a reckless trade for financial pur- 
poses, or in common parlance, to raise the wind, — Smiles. [ A sea- 
phracc. What the wind is to the ship, money is to commerce. ] 

Baise to ( CW\^ VI Vi feitv Cause to rise to ; 

elevate to : e, g. Here she was, all at once, raised to a pinnacle to 
which her wildest and most extravagant hopes never dSlred to aspire. 
— Dickens. 

Blieon d’etre [ ] CVtV ) ^srtV®V«1 The reason for a 

thing's existence : e, g. Once crime were abolished there would be no 
riison d'etre for the police. — Brewkr, 

Bake hell cw\^ *11% W c«t5T*l1? ▼fl 

Search even hell to tind a person equally bad. 

Bake together ^ Scrape together ; aS, to rake together 

wealth • to rake together slanderous tales ; to rale together the rabble 
of a town. 

Bake up Bring up ; search out and bring te 

notice again : e, g , (i) On this tyrannical law which had been raked 
up on purp'^se. Ari;yle was condemned to lose his head.— S cott. (2) 
He was compelled to ra'^e up factr and ideas, which had long been 
forgotten — Smiles. 

Bake up a fire slfiifircft 5Wt 

oretl Collect together a Are ( live coals ) and cover it with ashes. 

Rake up an old story ‘JP’ltcsil <f50i (?5l3ii ¥11 

Recollect and repeat an old story ( about a person ) : e. g. We should 
not rake up old stories about others because that may offend them. 

Baking lire at^tcsni '•ift A Fre that passes through the whole 

length of the deck. 

Ballylng point «lt^l* Gathering point : rendezvous : e. g. In 

this extremity Cromwell resolved to strike down the throne, the 
point of all disorder. — Harrison. 

Bellying word cNt^^lw <lj!*f>ic^l ▼fii^ fSrftw wro 

A word or battle*cry to draw men together to Aght under a 
common standard. 
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BMOpart gnu ^ A large gun or cannon for use 

on a rampart, and not as a field^iece. 

(A) Bam*i horn ISV O A loud, vulgar, and unpolished 

speaker. [ A smooth speaker is called a ''silver trumpet” ]. 

BandMn-Ttadmn — A tandem of three horses. ( A university term ). 
Buidom shot or gun cot^n «rvr ^ hrc?i ^ farfiti ^{int cr 
tifii ^ cfhsi ( wscs\ or ims •rtftiln *itCT ) 

A shot or gun which, though not directed to, or aimed at, any parti* 
cular object, yet may now and then strike something : e.g. A man 
walking along the road was accidentally killed by a fandom, shot fired 

by some sportsman.— McMordik. [ Hence, 

(CT'BttiTOhnww »w«nic»i'o ^rontci, 

) ; •Il'O'fW An attempt to hit a thing by chance, in which 

one may be successful, but most probably he will not : e, g. My friend, 
who was a candidate for the B. A. degree, took a random shot at some 
of the questions in the first paper on English. 

Buidom atatement ^c«ltf^ PicibJfl ^ iFfinn ^ ati ; n t lcf l fa 

^ A statement made without due consideration : a chance guess. 
[Generally implying that the guess is not correct], [reach. 

Range of a gun Cift>n As far as shot from the gun will 

Rank and lluibion ^ttfvgf^sr People of high social standing. 

Rank and i^i|1 The whole body of common soldiers, including 

also corporals. In a more extended sense, it includes sergeants also, 
excepting the non-commissioned staff : e. g. ^ The rank and file of the 
regiments had been almost exclusively Presbyterian — Froude. RR- 
>ltRfa*l ( *fC? ) The mass: e. g After they have found that 
men will no longer hear them, they sink quietly into the rank and file. 
— Thackeray. 

Bank Witil ( CRtR ▼Ww ) Jlftps >RCai*|^ ▼trl Class with, 

or be classed with : e. g. (i) "He ranks with the best poets of the land ” 
(2) Honesty is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft.— Decay of Piety. 

R ankle in theboaom (or bei^» or mind) gwa vNurv <ltfm iF#n 
WtPF Cause severe pain in the mind ; e. g. Long after every trace 
of national and religious animosity had been obliterated from the Sta- 
tute Book, national and religious animosities continued to rankle in 
the bosom of the millions — Macaulay. 

(The) Banka iffRtll bnvcaA The order of common soldiers : e. g. The 
officer was reduced to the ranks.— WsBsnR. 

Rana dea Vaobea — Simple melodies played on the Alp-horn by Swiss 
mountaineers when taking their herds to pasture or calling them back 
home. 

Bap and ran (or rand) Rlapw s oati ’afiwi Rraa* 

Seize and tear off, or strip • fall on and plunder • snatch by violence : 
e. g. They brought off all they could rafi and zend.— W ebster. 

Ban ona*a knuoklaa ^ ait^ ^ Administer a 
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severe blow to one’s knuckles. [Figuratively and Colloquially 

’ni j '•IP*! t*wi !i ort!tc!tn *ii Deal out a severe reproof to • 
chastise by censuring openly and severely : e. g. The author has grossly 

mistranslated a passage and if the bishop were not dead, I would 

here take the liberty of rapping his knucklis^-^DiR Quincey. 

Rftp out l^Collojuial} ^Stl Utter with sudden violence : 

He was provoked in the spirit of magistracy upon discovering a 
judge who rapped out a great oath at his footman —Addison. 

Rapt with ( ^rfWtffC® ) Affected with ecstasy or rapture 

on account of. 

Bara Avia {Latin'\ tWMl ^ ^ vjfw A phenomenon ; a prodigy ; 

something out of the common run. (The literal meaning is — rare bird). 

Bara Ben— Ben Jonson, so called by Shakespeare. This is also the inscrip- 
tion on Ben Jon son's tablet in the Poet's Corner in Westminster Abhej. 

Baree^ahow A peep-show ; a show carried about in a4)ox. 

Baaoal oountera “Filthy lucre" : e. g. 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters for his friends 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 

Dash him to pieces.— Shakespeare. 

Baains iron c!\rt! !t«!l inp! An instrument or tool for 
removing old oakum from the seams of vessels. 

(To) Bat ^ !t«!l Forsake a losing side for the 

stronger party, as rats are said to forsake unseaworthy ships. ( Rat— 
one who deserts his party during a strike ). 

Bat. oat and dog— Rat-cliff, Cat-esby, and Lovel the Dog or Francis, 
Viscount Lovel in the reign of Richard III styled the Hog (boar being 
his crest) by William Colli ngha i who was put to death for the preg- 
nant wit in his rhyme : — 

The Rat. the Cat, and Lovell the Dog, 

Rule all England under the Ho^. 

(The) Rather ’Htue The sooner, < 4 ^ ; ftwvs: The 

more so ; especially . for better reason : e, g. 

You are come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for 1 have some sport in hand. — Shakespeare. 

Bather spoil your joke than tire your Mend iProvefl)\ celvtn 
ft w croi esw# «tii 1 

Bather than < the two words being used sonetimes together, and some- 
times apart ) oditil C5CY By earlier choice than ; more 

readily or willingly than ; preferably to : e, g, (i) My soul chooseth 
strangling and death rather than my life. — Biblb. (a) I will fetch 
you a tooth'picker from the farthest inch of Asia } bring you the length 
of Prester John's foot ; fetch you a hair of the great Cham’s beard, 
rather than hold three words' conference with this harpy.— -Shakes- 
PEAHH, 
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Bather wcdk with Sir Prieet than Sir Knight [ Proverb ] ^ 
Bat4tiUer — An appellation of Apollo. 

Batiiy promifdB by performanoa [ Provorb ] ^ ^ 

Bata leave a ainking veaael IProperb ] t^*icini >Plct ailfne •ift- 

^ 5pwi "aCTCvt fit cw? ^ at* 

Even those who take shelter under a person, leave their benefactor in 
times of danger and difficulties. ( steady. 

Rattle brained or headed Giddy , noisy ; un 

Battle off VI WH Te*l glibly or noisily ; as, to ratUe offo. 

story, ev'ipd Vll, Wl. <r*ietV Rail at j scold : c. g; She would some- 
times rattle off her servants sharfrfy. — Aebuthnot. 

Bave 00 , upon or of (cvtv fvfs) eg fetl, cetv etevi 

g’tetftft'e Vl iScefee vett Be mad after ; be enthusiastically set upon , 
as, to rave upon antiquity : e, 

The hallowed scene, 

Which others rave of, though they know it not.— Byron. 
Bawboned With little flesh on the bones. 

Baw lobster fvmcgD A policeman of England. A lobster be- 

fore it is boiled is dark blue, which is the color of the policeman’s dress. 

Bawhead sad Bloody-bonea ftggcli A bogie, at one time the 

terror of children : e, g. Servants awe chfldren and keep them in sub- 
jection by telling them of Rawhead and Bloody-bones,—L.OCK'i. 

Baw material iita gv?t*W vw ( VW <Wve fS|i^ Vtt® 

Vttti gtVlV «(tV‘l eCi srt^ ) Materials in the natural state to be 

used up in manufacturer ; materials untouched by art. 

Baw pig CVittI Cast iron as it comes from the smelting 

furnace. 

Raw reoruit [CoWof ««/] iltl oitw, uafaw vjfw, vWcg igtv 
VtCl A greenhorn • an inexj^rienced fellow ; one who can be easily 
imposed on : e, g. If Sir Barnet had the good fortune to get hold 
of a ram recruit, or a country gentleman, and ensnared him to his hos- 
pitable villa. Sir Barnet would say to him on the morning after his 
arrival, "How, my dear Sir, is there anybody you would like to know?” 
“-Dicksns. ^ 

Razor strop ’ft tittle A strop or strap for sharpening razors. 

Bo TSra ( Latin ] Vgg* In truth ; in actual fact. 

lEtSSale-dSSSla ( Vtgtc>ll ) tiftt gictlw atcvtv Boisterous spree, a jolli- 
fication in which, as a rule, alcohol ffiays an important part. 

Beadhafteror atfcvtvtvi) dftg ^ttl «ltwi1 Make efforts to 

attain to or obtain > e, g. He would be in a posture of nind reaching 
after a positive idea of infinity.— Locxa. 
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BaMdi-me-down [Cclloquial] twitft Ready-made. 

BMOh-me^OWM [Ca//p 7 a*W]:iwtfr C*IW¥ 5 *1^ Ready-made, 

or second'hand, clothing. '• j • 

Beach one*! ears Be told or communicatedt 

Beach to (C¥NfVi)*rtJW spitfire -erf ▼irt, firv^ ajtiire ett. 

Be extended so as to touch, attain to, or be equal 
with (somelhing) ; e. g. But you who are an honest man in other 
particulars, know, that there is alive somewhere a man. whose honcbty 
naehes to this point also, that he shall not kneel to false gods, and, 
one day^ when you meet him, you sink into the class of counterfeits.— 
Emerson. 

Reaohes and ends ^ Artifices and designs : e. g. The Duke of 
Parma had particular teaches and ends of his own under hand to cross 
the designs. — B acon. 

Bead a lecture ^ Administer a magisterial rwrimand, or 

formal reproof : e. g. Sir Knollys read a lecture to Norfnumberland 

and the Council of York for their forwardness. — F roude. 

Read an essay or speech. 

Bead a leaeon ♦ttJr Go through what a pupil has got to 

learn at a time i e, g. I have not had time to read my lesson this mor- 

ning. '«P»t *frt ^ Utter aloud a 

portion of the Scripture appointed for divine service. [ Colloquial ] 

Administer reproof to ; censure : e g. Oh, you can 
speak to Aunt Molineux, and she will read you a fine lesson. — Reads, 

Bead a riddle etrefiretn ¥I1 Solve a riddle. 

Read a sermon ^*tc<pn ¥irl Administer a magisterial 

reprimand, or formal reproof ; e. g. Lord Shaftesbury calls the poor 
thieves together, and reads sermons to th' m, and they call it *gas' — 
Emerson. 

Read between thelinee 3f?CBf ^ ^ STI ¥!¥ ¥fiiirj *151 • Jicsra 

Read carefully, so as to discover the meaning from the general tone of 
the writings and from one’s knowledge of the writer and his cricum- 
stances, which would not be obvious to ar uninitiated reader ; detect 
the real meaning as distinguished from ti e- apparent meaning : e. g. 
The speech must be read between the lines. — Rowe. 

Bead into ( C¥tsi ¥rttll ) ¥W¥fil® yfilfl ¥11 Peruse by rendering 
into ( another language ) : e. g. His practice was to look over a 
page or two of a Greek or Latin author and then to read the passage 
straight forward into his own languago.—MACAULAY. 

Bead like a brick *lfiian ¥finn *151 Read hard. 

Bead of ( C¥t5l firt* ) W WH Learn about by reading : e.g, 1 
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have rtad of an Eastern king who put a judge to death for an iniqui- 
tous sentence. — Swift. 

Bead one*! meaning eMm fw nW 

Comprehend one's ideas or sentiments. 

Bead tiie atara ’t'W ow aH*si^Phr ilicwi ail 

Observe the heavenly bodies vritH a view to foretell the future. 

Bead through Read from the beginning to 

the end : e g For the understanding of any one of Paul’s Epistles 
1 read it through at one sitting.— -Locks. 

Bead UP,>rftcM^ 'en Thoroughly go through or analyse. 

Bead while one rune gltav un Understand without 

difficulty. [ while reading. 

Beading desk csv ; A desk to support a book 

Beading man Itv In English Universities, a hard student, 

or one who is entirely devoted to his collegiate studies. 

Beading room ^ A room appropriated to reading. 

A room provided with periodicals, papers, and the like, to 
which people resort. 

Beady Ibr ( f^HPl ^ ▼WW ) ew In a state of readiness or 

preparedness for , prepared for : e. g. Batteries were planted 
trenches were opened ; and all was ready for storming, when the 
governor offered to capitulate.— Macaulay. 

(The; Beady An elliptical expression for ready money : e. g. 

Lord Strut was not flush in the -Akbuthnot. 

Beady-mada etVB ; iaitfil Prepared beforehand ; not made to 

order. 

Beady monay Means of immediate payment } cash - e g. 

Here they come, sell their cargoes for ready money, go to Martinico 
and buy molasses. — Southey. 

Beady pan The power of composing and 

writing quickly and easily . e g. One must have a ready pen if he 
means to succeed as a writer 

Beady raokoner ^ A book of 

tables for facilitating computations. 

vA) Baady way to loaa your Mend ia to land him monay [Proverb] 

afiOT atitia few trti fta i 

Beady Wjlt Presence of mind . e. g, I was struck 

with the ready vait of the little boy. [ property. 

Beal aotion ^iMai An action for the recovery of real 

Beal estate or property Lands, tenement, and hereditaments . 

freehold interests in landed property ; property in houses or land. 

Beal Jam aPia lalVl ; Prime stuff ; a real tret t : 
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MinMhing delightful : t. There must have been a charming cUmate 
in Paradise, and connubial bliss was rtal /am.— S am Slick. 

^^•“0®“The doctrine that Christ himself is really and 
subsUntiaIfy present in the bread and wine of the Eucharist after 
consecration. 

Re a^ue^ltad e ( or Predlftl (Mrritadtt ) vf^urtcini ori 

A burden imposed upon one state in favour of 
another state : t. g. The Civil Procedure Code has distinctly laid 
down that reM servitude is quite illegal. 

Be»l Simon Pure flw Wltr ( ^tl drafts ) The authentic or 
genuine individual ( not a pretender or impostor). [Simon Pure is 
a character in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, “A Bold Stroke for a Wife," 
who is counterfeited by an impostor ] : e.g. Crawley is all right, and’l 
think I've got the rta/ Simon Pure by the heels.— Trollope. 

Beap a harvest Gather a harvest by catting: 
e, g. When ye re*p the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field.— Bible. {Figurativelyl 
VII, fO VI *|^rTtV «rt« vetl Receive as a reward, 

or the fruit of one's own deeds ; — in a good or bad sense : e. g. They 
were to reap the harvest of their deeds, not in heaven, but on earth. — 
Froudb. 

Beap a reward *lt* ¥ll Receive as a recompense. 

Beap aa one sows V»l Wtv vtl Suffer or enjoy the conse- 

quences of one’s actions. 

Eeaptheftuitof(cvmfvp)vnceW¥i 1 . «i<tvire vi m 

Obtain the reward, or undergo the punishment, arising from : e. g. 
If she be destroyed, she will bt'* reap the fruit of her own rashness.— 
Froudb. 

Beeping hook Vti'S A sickle. 

Bear admiral An officer ii. the navy, ranking between 

a vice-admiral and a commodore. 

Bear guard VVftgWV The division of an army 

that marches in the rear of the main body to protect it ;— used also 
figuratively. 

Bear-ward ^>iwrc»ni nvfWt’niV’f The last troops. 

Bsaaon about or of (a thing) with ( a person ) ( CVtV Pm WCf ) 

VftRf ftstf vru Argue with ( a person ) respecting | something ) : 
e g. Stand still, that I may reason -wtfn you, before the Lord, of 
all the righteous acts of the Lord.— B ible. 

Bsaaon Ibr ( calv fvffv ) Vl ^ Efficient cause for, ground 

for : e. g. She knew of some who had their own secret reasons for 
what they advised. — Goldsmith. 

Reason In a oirole «W*tl ftncvt «Wch 'scf i f9f% ▼fini owtl Assume 
what is to be proved as the basis of argument. 
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Season vhy ( ^ iFtll Cause for doing anything or for 

which anything is being done : g. This is pwhaps the reason why 
the fair sex are granted some peculiar privileges in this country.— 
Goldsmith. ^ 

(A) Bebeo face A very ugly face. ( Like those cut in 

a rebec or three-stringed fiddle. ) 

Rebel against ( ^ ) «rf^5fC5r ^ 

Revolt against ; stand or act in opposition to * e. g- 

How could my hand rebel against my heart ? 

How could 3 our heart rebel against your reason t — D ryobn. 

Recede from ( ^ ^tetl Move back 

from ; retreat from • withdraw from : e g. All bodies moved circularly, 
endeavour to recede from the centre.— Bentley. ( C^t^f fVf ) 

Oifenl Desist from • relinquish ; as, to recede from 
a demand ; to recede from terms or propositions " 

Receive a wigging \ Colloquial ] Get a 

scolding; be reproved or censured: e g. However, it did not take 
him long to pardon John Monrkton, while as for the tremendous 
-zj / ^^7 w/r which he would doubtless from his father, he had no 

difliculty at all about pardoning that in advance. — Good Words. 

Receive the canvas ^ ?ev| Get the sack ; be dismissed 

or rejected [ Obsolete ] : e. g, I lose my honour, if the Don receiver 
the canvas. — Shirley. 

Receive with open arms 5 ^ ^sPTtfir® ^firai 

5R*| ^*nrl Clasp in one’s bosom ; welcome most heartily. 

(The ) Receiver is as good as the thief [ Proverb ] C5t?fsrMll 

Receiving-ship R tR A ship on 

board of which newly engaged sailors aic received and kept till drafted 
for ser\ ic c . 

Reciprocity treaty, or Treaty of reciprocity 

jy# arc«t5 ^ A treaty concluded between 

tw'o countms, cenfernng equal privileges as regards custom or charges 
on imports, and in other respects. [ counsel. 

Rook one’s own rede ♦HtM Give heed to one's own 

Reckless youth makes ruefal age [ Proverb ] 'sitsTO 

^va srtftfecsl r 

Beckon for ( wtJl I ^ ^ cst^r 

Be answerable for • pay the penalty fo^ : e» g If they fail in their 
bounden duty, they shall reckon for it one day.— S anderson. 
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BaOkoa on or npoD CTFrt frn ) ^ ^ ^ s ( Cftar ftTE ) 

«it«t ^ .IS, -s-ri ^ wit[ *11^ •mm* crnmm nm 

minima ^Ti n . pend on ; count or establish on • lay plans or take 
steps in cor>."d'..-.t expectation of : e. g, (i) He could rtehon on no 
support within England itself. — G rbbn. ( 2 ) She might reckon upon 
six or seven hundred pounds to begin the world with. — Tuackbray. 

Beokon with ( ) *ift« ftm* ^ ; ttFfw 

*tV mm Settle accounts or claims with . call to account : e. g. 
After a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with 
them. — Biblb. 

Beckon without one’s host— See Oount without one’s host. 

Beolaim from ( cmimp*i mm m im* mrnn mm rnm* 

m mwi mm Call or draw back to rectitude from ( moral 

wandering or transgression : e. g. It is the intention of Providence, 
in its various expressions of goodness, to reclaim mankind from their 
evil ways.— Rogers. 

Beolaim waste land ^ ^1 Cultivate land not cultivated 

before : e. g. The value of land being greatly enhanced, much waste 
land was reclaimed, * 

B 0 <»ii from (*•?!* cipm*. m crm 

ftnj ) m *' 8*1 Draw back from (as from anything re* 

pugnant, distressing, alarming, and the like) ; shrink from : e. g. He 
was willing to join in an insurrection, but recoiled from the thought of 
assassination.— M acaulay. 

Beooil into ( ) enfltfS Fall back into . return to : e. g. 

The solemnity of her demeanour made it impossible at the moment 
that we should recoil into an ot dinary spirit. — De Quincey. 

Beooil on or upon (OFt* fVpi m ^ rntf^im *r5l Start, roll, 

bound, or fall back, upon ; take a reverse motion on : e» g» Evil on 
itself shall back recoil, — Milton. 

Recommend to ( ^ ^51 Commend to 

the favourable notice of (another) ; put in a favourable light before 
(any one) : e. g. It is an artifice practised by candidutes^ for office Hn 
order to recommend themselves to the good graces of their constituents. 
— Melmoth. 

Beoonoile to ( wWW ) cml Conciliate 

anew with ; restore to union and friendship, with ( a person » aftci es- 
trangement : e, go We pray you. in Christ’s steaijt be }c reconeded to 

God. — Bible. ( ^ Bring to 

acquiescence, content, or quiet submission to : e, g, (r) He had learnt 
to reconcile himself to afflictions.— Webster. 

(a) And mercy, encouraging thought ! 

Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot.— C owper. 

69 
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IVn ) ^ ¥1| Make consistent with, or oongruoas 

‘o : «. g. 

Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear t 
Considered singly, w beheld too near ; 

Which, but proportioned to their light and place. 

Due distance recanciUs to form and grace.— Pofb. 

'onoilewitb(C¥t^f^) ^ ^ Make consistent 

r congruous to ; bring to agree'ment or suiubleness to : e. g. The 
^reat men amon^ the ancients uniterstood how to neonciU manual 
labour with afihirs of state — Lockb. 

HoomiaiBUioe in force [Military] >1!»*|P'FW c 

^ '■ItlRI A demonstration or attack for the purpose of discover* 
ing the position and strength of an enemy. 

eoord a deed ’nwtfil Preserve the copy of a 

document in any eovernment office. 

.acourse to Access or application to for aid ; resort 

to ; e. f. Our last recourse is therefore to our art.— Dryden. 

ieocivet from ( cdwt nteil ti1 «IW f«i1 

Regain a former state or condition from ( a state or condition of 
misfortune ) ; as, to recover from a state of poverty or depression. 

,eooTer from or of ( crW ) ’Wl Be restored to 

health from the attack of • be cured of : e, g When George 111 
had partly recovered from one of his attacks, his ministers got him to 
read the King’s Speech. — Brbwbr. 

^ruit one’s health ^ Be renewed in health and 

strength : e.g, 1 was laid up with fever for a fortnight, and I have 
been advised to take a change to recruit my health. 

..leotlfied spirit ^ Concentrated spirit. 

Eteour to ( C^fPI ^ ▼Wte ) tsTF? ?«11 Come back to ; return 

again or repeatedly to : e. g. When my word has been used to signi* 
fy our idea, the old idea wilt recur to the mind when the word is heard. 

— Watts. ^ ai*t ^ Have recourse to } resort 

to : e. g. If, to avoid succession in eternal existence', they recur to 
the "punctumstans” of the schools, they will very little help us to a 
more positive idea of infinite duration.— Locks. 

Red Book atcas ^tfaal aft a book containing the names 

of all persons in the service of the state. ftatRQI aktV avigtcn 
The peerage book. 

Bed-breasts- Slang name for 'Bow Street runners,’ because they wore a 
scarlet waistcoat : e, g. The Bow Street runners ceased out of the land 

soon after the introduction of the new pcdice 'They had no other 

uniform than a blue dress-coat, brass buttons and a bright red cloth 

waistcoat. The slang name for them was 'Red-breasts.' —DlCKMta. 

Bed button spteteAi A mandarin of the first class, 

whose badge of honor is a red button on his cap. 
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Bod OOlIt [ Atntyicj^ti ] A copper cent* [ Henjo, nguratively 

and colloquially ] A coin of the lowest denomination ; 

a farthing. 

Bod OdBt An Engli'^h soldier ( as distinguished from 

*BIue-j’^cket’ r. a naval soldier ). 

(The) Bod cook will crow in one*® houee 

One’s hiiuse will be set on fire : 4?. g “We'll ‘^ee if the rei cock cranio 
not in Ifs bonnie barrio-yard ae morning,” “What does she mean V” 

said Mannering* **Fue*raising/' answered the dominie. -Scott. 

(The) Red oreBoent ^J5c*tpcar 'S 

ffe? The Turkish equivalent of the Red cross, t, the 
military hospital service. 

Bed crosB The cro«s of St. George, the national 

emblem of the English : r, g The fall of Rouen (1419) was the fall of 

the whole province and the red cross of England wav-ed on all the 

towers cif Normandy. — II owitt. 

Red flag — (a) In the Roman Empire, it siornified war and a call to 
arms (6) Hoisted by British seamen, it signifies that n'> concession will 
be made, {c) As a railway signal, it indicates danger and warns the 
engine driver to stop ; — “White for ri.'ht, red for wrong, and green for 
gently going along.” id) It is sometimes a synonym for Radicalism 
and Anirchy: e. g. Mr. Chamberlain sticks to the red j? and 
apparently believes in its ultimaie success.— English Newspaper. 

Rod-haired peraon® Deceitful and unreliable men (probably 

from the tradition that Judas Iscariot had red hair). 

Red-handed ( With red blood still on 

the hand ; in the very act : ^ ^ I had some trouble to save him from 
the fury of those who had ca* ht him red-hunded.-^TiiE Times. 

(The) Bed ^at— The cardinalate. 

(The) Red herring— Of a novel is the hint or statement in the early part 
of the story to put the reader on the wr. ng scent. 

Red hot Heated tn redness. Highly excited 

or enthusiastic. 

Red Indian One of the aborigines of America;— 

so called from the copper colour of the skin. 

Red kettle [Thieves* Properly a gold watch ; any watch. 

Red-laoed jacket [^Militury sl*hg\ A flogging. 

Bed-lattide phrases ^ 5 ^ Pot-nouse talk. 

[ Red lattice at the doors and windows formerly signifying that the 
ale-house wa< duly licensed 'i -e.g. I, 1. 1 myself sometimes, leaving 
the fear of heaven on the left hand, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
lurch ; and yet you, rogue, will ensconce youf rags, your reddattice 
phrases under the shdter of your honours.— Shakespeare. 

(The) Bed LHwb— The civil code of ancient Rome (being written in 
vermilion). 
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Bad'letter^day ^ fi^vtciln A lucky da^ a day to be recalled with 

delight. [ In almanacs, saints’ days and holidays are printed in red 
ink, other days in black.— B ebwer ]: e gr- All being holidays, I httl 
as if I had none, as they do in heaven, where 'tis all rei’UtUr days . — 
Lamb. [ indicating danger). 

(The) Bed light Approaching disaster (from the RIy. signal 

Red reg [Colloquial^ ^1^ The tongue : e. g. And fancies his red rag can 

talk.— Peter Pindar. ’tfartC'W eltll Anything that causes 

passion or angry excitement, as does a red rag on the part of a bull. 

(A) red Tftg to a bull Any cause of grave provocation, 

just as a piece of red coloured cloth enrages a bull : e. g. He hated 
books, and the sight of one in a drawing-room was as a red reg to a 
bull.— English Magazine. 

Bed republican CTPW CT ^ 

erp'srtti Utetsife’V tin One of those 

extreme republicans of France who scruple not to dye their hands in 
blood in order to accomplish their political object. 

Bed ribbon (or ribandf ftsjicsti The ribbon 

tf the Order of the Bath. 

(The) Bed right hand of Jove ntoa. Lightning. 

Bed ruddoo (or ruddook) f Colloquial ] A gold coin. 

Bed-ehanke— A Highlander ; properly, one having red legs. 

Bed tackle {Thieves' cant) drt^tfl Gold chain. 

Bed tape ettf^uni The tape used in public 

offices for tying up documents, &c. [ Hence ] BqtpFtini ^ 

VpSpt, BIX Official formality . e. g. Anticipating the delays of officialism 
and red tape. Sir John proceeded to the bank and borrowed on his per- 
sonal security the sum of £ 70,000. — Smiles. 

Bedtapism or. Red tapery vrtlltnnni erf® efUts 

Strict adherence to offical formalities. 

B i oA tinoture The preparation supposed by the alchemists to be 
able to convert any baser metal into gold ; — called also the philoso- 
pher’s stone, the great elixir, &c. 

Bedding etraik or blow f^nil Jttrrr ct ewi <it« The blow 

which the peace maker receives in interfering between two combatants : 
e g. Said 1 nr t to ye, ' Make not, meddle not ; beware of the redding- 
sfra»i.”--SfOiT . . . . 

Bedeem flroni ( fes TUI Rescue and deliver from : e, g. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being curse of us. — 
Bible. _ ^ 

Bedooai ono’i pledge *lt*R afit ; eiRmi ^ Make good one’s 

promise by performance : e g. Clive redeemed his flodge. He 
remained in India about a year and a half ; and in that short time 
effected one of the most salutary reforms that ever was accomplished 
by any statesman.— Macaulay. 
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Bedeem the ttme wn ^ Make the best use of time. 

Bedeemingf fbeture *113 WtCTW W trt A trait in one’s charac- 

ter that can in some degree atone for great defects : e. g. Thit 
typical young scoundrel had not a single redetmtng feature,— \iiCfiVS%. 

Bedolet luoerne [ Latin ] n It smells of the lamp ; it 

is a laboured production. 

Redound to or on ( C¥tsi Tl ) dtutfs ^*lt 

fetl Come back to ; come to as a consequence or result : e. g, (i) The 
honour done to our religion ultimately God, the author of 

it.— Rogers. 

{2) All from one 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound , — Miltoit, 

Beduoe a figure, design, or draught eit^ e 

de ttpRtl ^ eiWePl OfJ < 1 ^ ^ Make a copy of a figure, &c., 
smaller than the original, but preserving the form and proportion. 

Beduoe a fortifloation Capture a fortified place. 

Beduoe to ( f«9 'U’lini. 

▼Hi Brinqf to ( a state or condition specified, usually inferior or 
weaker ) ; as, to reduce a man to poverty ; to reduce a substance U> 
powder : e, g. To such humble circumstances was the man now reduced 
who had so lately lorded it over the land with unlimited sway.— P res- 

coiT. ( fep® ) Rdf’ll Tfl, ^ Stfl RR1 Diminish to ; lower 
to : e. g. It is clear that the powiC of Rome was reduced to the lowest 
ebb.— Mexivalk. ( ^piltl ^ltfHc« ) ^ Change, as 

numbers, from one denomination into (another without changing their 
value) : e g. Ruduce £ 15 los » d. to farthings.- Bernard Smith. 

Beduoe to ashes Til Burn to ashes. 

Beduoe to order Systematise. 

Beduoe to porerty wftw ^ Impoverish. 

Beduoe to powder USl Wtl Pulverise. 

Beduoe to praotioe Wtrtr *lfil1® ^ Carry out in action what one holds 
theoretically. 

Beduoe to the rauke ( c¥R l»ifd¥ y^istflcy ) nt’itil ’Ict Wfrtta 
711 Degrade, as a sergeant of corporal, for misconduct, to the station 
of a private soldier. 

Beduoe to writing 7t1 Note down . put on paper. 

Beduoed to a skeleton 77t91t^J Extremely emaciated. ^ 

Bednotio ad absurdutn W*ll 7?pit^aft 7*17^ ^fPwt eff7*l1fs7 

Tfiwl wkatw WWUtl tT'R A proof of inference arising from 

the demonstration that every other hyp >thesis involves an absurdity* 

BedopUoated ( or lUooohet ) words *17. ^ 

f&PFtftftni, J[¥4t7, ComWnation of the same 
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words in slif;htfy different forms for the purpose of intensifying their 
force, each as click>clack. dilly-dally, pell-mell, riff-raff, See. 

(A) Seed ahaken by the wind ^ *Plcii >Pinr 1%t ^ 

ftelSpB ( In the laneua^e of the Bible ) One who is blown about by 
every wind of doctrine • w'iose conviction is shaken by fear or favour* 

Belter one’s self fenhr WlA Have recourse • betake 

one's self • make application 

Beferto(^?lTOi?w^c^f^ fSr.^ 

^r?l1v5 CWeirt Direct or deliver to, as for treatment, decision, information, 
or the like ; make ove’" to ; cause to betake one's «elf to : e. g. O) I'll 
refer me to all things of sense.^SHAKFSPEARi:. (2) The matter was 
referred io the king by the sheriff.— F ro PDE. ^ Make 

refetence or allusion to, have respect to by intimation, not explicitly ; 
direct attention to : r. g^ Of course we refer to the old church 

which was arched from pillar to pillar.^ — Brewer. ( tlWfJfl 
Have recourse to ; appeal to • betake one's self to : e, g In suits 

it is good to re/cr to some friend of trust — B\cok. ( fvg? ) 

Pave reference or relation to ; relate to- point to 
c, g. Each new fact on his private experience flashes a light on what 
great bodies of men have drnc, and the crises of his life refer io 
national crises.— Emerson. 

Belbrenoe to ( Tl Regard to ; respect to 

e. g The Christian religion commands sobriety, temperance, and 
moderation, in reference to our appetites anJ passions. — Tillotson. 

( PrW ) Allusion to ; intimation to : e. g This rferena 

to the example of King William seamed to shut the door against all cavil 

on the subject.— Sco IT. ( vr?lir« ) ^ ftwtJTl The act of 

referring to, or the state of being referred to : c, g. Each man walks, 
eat*!, drinks, shave*?, di esses, gesticulates, and, in every manner, acts, 
and suffers without reference to the bystanders, in his own fashion, only 
careful not to interfere with them, or annoy them. — Emerson. 

Befleot credit ( or honour ) on or upon ( ^ 

Be creditable to : e. g. ( 1 ) The speeches of Sir John Wood- 
burn in reference to the plague rules reflect great credit on the speaker. 
(2) This es«ay reflects gveox ci^edit on the writer —McMordije. (3) 
This providence and fotethought reflected the highest honouf upon 
them as men as well as soldiers.— Smiles. 

Befleotfirom ^ ^*1 Throw back 

from • cau^e to return after striking upon ( any substance ). 

Befleot on or upon ( ^ etfeftftw xl ei feefi l ^e ^ , ( ciFt>i 
) erailfV ^ Throw back on ; seed back to , cause to revert to . 

e. g. (i) Let me remind the reader to reflect his eye cn other quota- 
tions.— FuLi.BR. (2) Of all the transactions in the Emperor’s lile, 
this without doubt reflects the greatest dishonour on hia reputation. — 
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Robbrtson. ( C¥lW ^ Be sent or thrown 

beck on j revert to : t, g, 'Whose virtues will, I hope, njltet oh Rome, 
as Titan’s rays on earth. -SHAKB^PaxitE. ( Qffi flTO ) i|C>l fwt 

^ Use attention and earnest thought upon ; contemplate upon : «. g 
All men are conscious of the operations of their own minds^ at al 
timeSi while they are awake, but there are few who reflect upon their 
or make them objects of thought.— R bid. ( ^ 

C*rrt WH, 11^ ^nrt Cs^t reproach on ; cause censux 

dishonour to : e* g. Ip Errors of wives reflect on husbands stilL- 
Drydbn. (a) A single line of Frederick II, reflteting not on politic 
but on the poetry of a French minister, plunged France into the Sevc 
Years' War.— Brbwbr. 

Belleotlon on ( cwt^ ftroi ) fttn Continued consideration of , cc 
temptation on i g. He that makes no reflection on what ho reac 
only loads his mind with a rhapsody of tales fit in winter nights for t 

entepainmcnt of others.— Locks. ( ^ Thought 

opinion on : e. g. Job's reflections on his once flourishin|^ estate 
the same time afflicted and encouraged him — Atterbury, ( 

WrttWH Tl Censure or reproach upon. 

Refleotive fitoulty Power of reflection • imaginative power. 
Refrain from (cvbl finjn ^ iFWw) ^ fws ^ ^ 

Keep from • forbear from j abstain from : e. g. He answered 
a faltering voice ; and in ail that grave senate there was none w 

could refrain from shedding tear.— Macaulay. ( f^T 

^ ^IMI Hold back from ; restrain from : e. g^ 

Nor from the Holy One of heaven, 

Refrained his tor<gue blasphemous. — Milton. 

RefroBh one's memory Wfpw ; nnici Quicken . 

strengthen the memory ot a person, as by a reference, review, memc 
randum, or suggestion. 

Regale with fwg) ^ Entertain with (son 

thing that delights) ; gratify with : e, g. He had hinted at the produi 
tion of the box, not for the satisfaction of his doubts, for he could hav' 
none, but with a view to being regaled with a sight of so much wealth 
—Dickens. 

Regalia of a cdxnrdh ^ Itew Rfwtl The privilege 

granted to a church by the sovereign. 

Regardlbr «rf« efv ^ Respect for 

esteem for ; reverence for ; affection for : e, g, Johnson's pet virtue 
in private life was a rigid regard for truth. — L. Stephen. 

Regard to ( ^ Respect to . relation to ; teftr 

ence to : e, g, '^English principles" mean a pritnary regard to the in 
terests of property.— Emerson. 
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teg«vd Wilh < ) cm ^ ^ Observe with ; netiee or 

remark with ; consider with : e g. Even his household and family 
regard him with piQr akin to contempt.— Smiles. 

tegardfU of ( C¥tt| Heedful of , observant of ; 

aUentive to : Let a man be very tender and renPdful of tvtty 

pious motion made by the Spirit of God on his heart.^SouTH. 

iOgardleM of ( fl^o, ^ 

Heedless of • not observant of , ne|^igent of : e, g. The man is regard- 
less 0/ danger. — Webster. 

'egiment of the Ung-irr»mi1 ▼rtj ORim A regiment orga- 

nised for general service 

egimantal aohool Jfrtt* o *n»tmc*nr fvnt«nr a school 
for the instruction of the private soldiers of a regiment, and their 
children. 

iegieter the edicta (or daorees^ CTFR ^ ^ fN 

»I«I| a »rsra ; ‘ma’ m Record formally 

what one in power dictates and submit to them without objection * e. g. 
On one occasion, he asked in tones of thunder, whether Parliament sat 
only to register the edicts of one too powerful subject.— M acaulay. 

agiua ProfsMor — One who holds in an English University a professor- 
ship founded by royal bounty of Henry VIII. 

egret at or for ( CWR fefl an ) *tftF8t*f ^ C<pr Sorrow for : grief for ; re- 
morse at eg Mixed up with the pleasure and joy of the occasion, 
are the many regrets at quitting home. — D ickens. 

V) Regular briok ^Colloquial\ rryppv eta C«lta A jolly good fellow e. g. 
In brief I don't stick to declare Father Dick, 

So they called him, for short, a regular Barham. 

0 Regular buffer >1^11 A jovial companion. 

) Regular dab at [ Colloquial ] ( cet^ fyan ) A very good 

hand at , an expert in e. g I’m a regular dab at figures — B. I.. 
Farieon. 

) Regular flat flsh c^tel c«n^. c^rR ^ A dull, stupid 

fellow, not up to anything. [ opposed to mtltiia, 

egular troops ^fil« ^ OIiltW<l Troops of a permanent army 

egulate a watch i(f« ^ Set right a watch as regards 
timing or timekeeping. 

.sign of terror ergtiilfwdni < 1^1 Rer i m yt»l That 

period during the revolution in France between the fall of the Girondists 
and the overthrow of Robespierre, when executions were most 
numerous, and the people were kept in the greatest fear by their rulers. 
This extended from May 31, 1793 to July 27, 1794 e, g. Within France 
the reign of terror was over • but the reign of law had not commenced. 

—Macaulay. CTVUftttni ewtfyiic’f "iftw WfilfI CfW Such 

despotism as strike* fear into the people : e. g. All machines were 
doomed to destruction, and a reign of terror began which lasted for 
years.— Smiles, 
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Baign 0T«r ( ^ ^ ^mt»e ) iMi vtvre ’dt «rff ^ Ex- 

ercise soverdgn power or authority over • rule over. 

(The) Beina of governmeat The control of 

government. 

JBeinsteta in ( ) Tprrtf*W5 Place again in possession ot, or 

in ( a former state ) ; restore to ( a state from which one had been 
removed ) : e, gu It was by no means probable that a late and 
ungracious compliance with my father’s wishes would have reinstated 
me in the situation which I had loste— Scott. 

B€joicaat,in,orfor ^ ^ Feel 

jo3j at ; exult in : e. g. How can a lover of literary excellence fail to 
rejoice in the ancient masttr-pieces ‘’—Huxley. 

Rejoice not when your enemy stumbleth [ Proverb ] -Wl 

'SPTM sn I 

Relapse into ( Fall back into, 

or return to ( a former stale e g. She soon relapsed into her former 
melancholy and silence. — Robertson. [ {Rare]. 

Relate one’s self Vent thoughts in words. 

Relate to ( Pertain to ; 

refer to • e g. The only dfbate of which anv account has come down 
to us related to the Fail of Strafford. — M\c\ULAy. 

Related to ( Connected by blood or alli- 
ance to ; e ^ Many ot tl'e great nobles more or less distantly related 
to the royal family prepared each of them to assert his right to the 
crown,— S( oi r. 

Relative terms c^ 3^;’^ *«rtC5 ^ Terms 

which imply relation • as, guardian and ward, master and servanti 
husband and wife. 

Relative to ( cvt^ ^ Having relation to ; 

pertaining to : e,g. These are arguments not to the subject. 

—Webster. 

Release flrom ( ^ Let loose from • set free 

from (restraint or confii tment ) . e^g. William had got into the 
carriage, released from the embrace ol his landlord,— Thackeray. 

Belegate to ^ mtWSi vvl ; Transfer to ; re- 

mand tO; consign to eg. «i) Ihe leg ori** which constituted the 
standing army of the empire were io the frontiers.— Mekivale. 

<2) 1 he church was to be relegated to opinion with tree liberty to split 
doctrinal hairs to the end of time. — Froude. 

Relevant to ( afTOfU ) ^ Bearing upon, or properly 

spplyirrg to ( the case in hard ) ; p^*’**"®*'^ ^e* 

Reliance on ( cvt^i ^ ^ «reB Confidence in . trust 

in : e.g. His fear for the country would decidedly preponderate 
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over his hopes, but for his firm nlianee on fhe merc^ of God.-> 
Macaclay. 

Belief to ( fVffl ) ^ eif^eu Succour to ; comfort to : 0 . g. 

When the mind is thoroughly on the rack, the common rdUf to 
anguish is not allowed. — B. Lytton. 

Believo ftom or of ( CTT^*t wBi m CfHeni V ^ Pf*® fr®"* 

( any burden, trial, evil, distress, kr the like ) : f.g. The parents are 
gUo of an arrangement which relioves them throughout the day from 
the charge of their children.— Arnold. 

Believing officer vHfetH An officer under a poor-law 

board, to whom paupers apply for assistance. 

Beligion of humanity ^ ^ erarf ^ A religion founded upon 
positivism as a philosophical basis. 

Beligious house A monastery or convent. 

Raligious liberty ^ fWdS The right of thinking about religion 

or worshipping as one likes. 

Relinquish to ( ^ R'f*! ^ Give up to . release to . 

surrender to : e, g. The French relinquish all that industry to them. 
— Emerson. 

Bely on or upon ( cm ^ ^ ^ Ppdn Ttm ^ 

Depend on , count upon . have confidence or trust in : r. g. If he 
relted on that title, he could be but a king at courtesy, and have rather 
a matrimonial than a regal power. — Bacon. 

Bern aou [Latin} ^ srHltl ^ MHhH You have hit the 

mark ; you have hit the nail on the head. 

Remain at gase— Same as Stand at gaae. which see. 

Bemain in the field— See Be in the field. 

Bemarkable for ( can fvsn ) «r9 <9!^ ^ f^lt^ Noticeable for ; distin- 
guished for • eminent for * e. g. He was specially yetnarkaile for 
having in the prosecution of an affair of honour slain two men, persons 
of rank and consequence — Scott. 

(The) Bemedy was worse than the diaease cttY ai^lvtt 

Means adopted were more unwelcome than the end 

itself. 

Remember ( one ) to ( sw vWie ) wWiW.*rtcstcii<t WV\, ^ "WM 

Oretl Recall one to the mind of ( another ) : e> g. Ramember 
me affectionately to William — CowpsR. 

Remind of ( ) 101*1 orstl Put in mind of : a. g. He was 

in his later years 0 /' the zeal which he had displayed in the 
cause of the Americans.— Macaulay. 

Bemis atgue velie ( or, Beq;iis veUsque ) ( Latin ] eit1*l1 cdtl With 
oars and sails ; tooth and nail. 

Bemitte&t fever V<lf^4t<l sn : ^ A fever in which the symptoms 
temporarily abate at regular intervals, but do not wholly cease. 
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Bamonstrate against or on 

Exhibit or present strong reasons against ( an act, measure, or any 
coupe of proceedings ) ; expostulate against ; e. g. It is the proper 
business of a divine to state cases of conscience, and to remonstrate 
against any growing corruptions in practice, and especially in principles 
— Waterland. _ 

Bemonatiate with ( Expostulate with 
( a person ) : e g. On one point they thought it their duty to remons* 
irate vtith Hi^ Highness.— Macaulay. 

Beinot% from ( c^t^l fvpr ^1 Removed to a 

distance from ; far away from : e. g. Remote from men, with God he 
passed his days« — Parnell. 

Remove an old tree and it will wither to death [ Prooetb ] 

C5^C? ill I 

Remove from ( CVPl Vl V| wwlw VTTI Move away 

from ( the position occupied ) ; displace Irom : e» g, CliSthenes gave 
the people of Attica the power of removing from the state any leader 
of the people likely to subvert the govern nent. — Brew'er ( CVPl TPf 

^ ^ VI Move or jjo from ( a position or 

place occupied ) '• e^ g. The Padma river came upon us, and we were 
obliged to remove from our village to another. 

Remove to ( cvtv Ttcv ) Vl vevi Move or go from one posi- 

tion or place to (another) : e g. Till Birnam would remove to Dunsi- 
nane 1 cannot taint with fear.— Shakespeare ( CVTV VtCV ) "iWW VV*; 
Vi WWtVI The act of removing to ; a removal to i e. g.^l his pbce should 
be at once both school and university, not needing a remove to any 
other house of scholarship.— Melton. 

(The) Renaissance period — That period in PVench history which began 
with the Italian wars in the reign of Charles VllI, and closed with the 
reign of Henry II. It was the intercourse with Italy brought about by 
the Italian wars (I494'i557) which “regenerated*' the Arts and Sciences 
of France • but as every thing was Italianised— the language, dress, 
architecture, poetry, prose, food, manntr-^, it was a period of great 

false taste and national deformity.— Brewer. 

Rend from ( VfWve ) vl { evtv fvj ) 

VVl Part or tear off forcibly from : e. g. I will surely rend the kingdom 
from fhee. — Bible. ^ 

Rend the air ( ) VVV m VTl. vlfifw Tear asunder 
the air (by making a mighty sound) : e»g* Officers and men rent the 
air with their cheers.— Motley. 

Render back W1 Return ; restore. [ language). 

Render into (WW wWe) Translate into (another 

Bender %0 ( ^Wve ) eif^ fetfw WStV VfVl Inflict to, as a retribution : e. g. 

I will fender vengeance to mine enemies,— Bible. Give to on 

demand ; surrender to : r. g^ I’ll make her render up her page to me. 
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Shakbspjcarb. Famish to ; contribute to : «. /. Logie 

rtnders its daily service to wisdom and virtue.— W atts. 

Bender onto Oseser the things whioh ere Osser's [ Provtrh ] 
sw Wte Give to every one what is due to him^ : e. g. 

"Whose is this i nage and superscription V‘ saith Jesus. They say 
“Caesar’s”. Then satth he unto them, "Render, therefore, unio^ Ctesar 
the things which are CeBsar‘s atpd unto God the things which are 
God's”.— B ible. 

Bendffir up owl. Give on demand ; surrender : e, g. 

Had you twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you would nave 
yielded them up all. before your sister should stoop to such dishonour. 
—Lamb. ^ 

Benoonoa probate [Law] fe^c*ni De- 

cline to act as the execut )r o' a will. 

Banowned tor (C^ fVpi ) sfPn Famdus for ; eminent for : 

e. g. You must exercise the strength of mind for which you are 
renow ned — DiCKBNS. 

Bant arraar <ttsrW Rent in arrears ; unpaid tent. I one. 

Bent roll ^ ; awtWt A list or account of rents due to 

Bapair to ( cm ttcy ) ytatl. ^ yftfl *I’«m Go to ; betake one’s self 
to ; resort to : They repaired ta the palace that they might 

be in readiness to defend her in the event of an outbreak.— M acaulay. 
( cm TtCT ) m M The act of betaking one’s self to ( an;jr 

place ) : e g. The King sent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houses. — C l srendon. 

Bapay in one's own coin- See Pay in one’s own coin. 

Bepeat one’s self cm mi ▼flttca 'yPwtcy wW ml 

Tl ^9Il Do or say what one has already done or said : e, g. In personat- 
ing the heroes of the scene, he does little but repeat himself,— 
Jeffrey 

Bepeat signals Make the 

same signals which have already been made, or make a signal again. 

Bspeat to ( rpnit® ^ vn Utter again to ; reiterate 

to: 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the li-tening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth. — A ddison. 

Bapent of ( ortn ^ ^ ^ Feel pain, smrow. or 

regret for ( what one has done or omitted to do ) : e, g* He was 
certain to make them repent of this presumption by some cruel 
humiliation — Macaulay. 

Bepenter curls WtfMtl tW CW i m The long ringlets of a tody’s 
hair. OltfMwmi The association 

of long curls and reformed {repeniies) prostitutes* 
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Bepertcdie [FrMcA] vlfiniFl A list ; a stodc of songs, (framas, 8cc., alreaify 
got up. 

B^ete Wltil ( f%il ) ^*1!^ Pilled completely with ; fufl of: 

#. Both works are repleU •wiih evidences of the taste and erudition 
of their editor.— P rescott. 

Boply Oihnrliah fill Your opinion has no 

weight with me, being the lie direct in the fifth degree. 

Reply to ( dTVft Answer : «. g. He asked the bride* 
groom whether be chose this virgin for his bride, to which the other 

replied in the affirmative. — G oldsmith. ( CVpf ) fen Answer to : 

e. g. Is it a reply to these suggestions, to say, society is a Pestalozzian 
school : all are teachers and pupils in turn ?— Emerson. 

Report one*a self ertcH *rt«l^ Pl^cft ^ 

^finrt eit*R ¥11 Betake one’s seif as to a superior or one to whom ser* 
vice is due, and be in readiness to receive orders or do Arvice : e. g. 
The officer reported himself to the general. 

Report progreae *l1*ftci^ C¥m “PiOTl'' ¥t<I cut Itlan ws:c^ 

¥*tl C¥l^ fs|ttfl¥ Plfl'i lt<H Conclude for the night the 

business of a bill, and defer the consideration of all subsequent items 
thereof till the day nominated by the chief minister of the crown. 

[ Parliamentary usage ]. ¥t¥¥^ lt*f OI ftlWl ¥11 

Give a formal or official account of the proceedings : e. g. But as he 
served the subpoenas, and had nothing more to say, he returned to 
office to report /rogrew.— D ickbns. 

(Be) Hearted of H RWltf® WH Be well or ill spoken of ; be 
mentioned with respect or reproach. 

Bepoae on or upon ( C¥t*i f¥fl ) iB*ll 'lt¥l Lie on • rest on : e. g. Upon 

those three columns— chivalry, gallantry, and religion — repose the fic- 
tions of the middle ages, especially those known as romances.— 

Hallam. ( C¥tl f¥fl ) fe*tl 11 f^1*l ¥fll1 alt¥l Rest in confidence 
upon : e, g. It is upon those that the soul may repose, — I. Taylor. 
Bepoae on one's laurels 11¥1 Be satisfied with 

the credit one has already gained, and show no great energy or desire 
to acquire more. 

Reprieve from ( C¥ll pFf ) ¥f*t¥ OTWI Relieve for a time or 

temporarily from : e, g. Company, though it may reprieve a man 
from his melancholy, yet cannot secure a man from his conscience. — 
South. 

Reprimand for { C¥twt C?twi ) ¥• f«l¥tl WV ‘"hide for ( a fault ) J re- 
prove severely tor : e, g. Germanicus was iMvetely reprimanded by 
Tiberius for travelling into Egypt without his permission,— A rbuth- 

HOT. ( C¥tl Oltm ) ¥• ^ f%1^tl Severe reproof for ( a fault ) : e. g. 
Goldsmith gave his landlady a sharp reprimand for her treatment of 
him. — M acaulay. 
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Jteproaoh with ( cwt^ ) %1 ^ Censure severely for 

charge with v a fault ) in severe language : e. g. Some of them vehe- 
mently rtproachid the Governor to his face wih his treachery,— 
Macaulay. 

Reproof vaiia&t ^*51 aw Sir, allow me to tell you that is not the truth, 
being the lie direct in the fourth degree. 

Reprove otb^ra but oorroot thyself IProvirVl yftnm 

cata Jitcntasf 

Reprove thy friend privately/ but commend him publioly 

[Proverb] cartcw ^n\^]vs csivt? 

I [ men. 

Republic of letters The collective body of literary or learned 

Republican Queen — Sophie Charlotte, vvife of Frederick I of Prussia. 

Repugnance to { Dislike to • 
reluctance to : e. g. bhe had a sirong repugnance to dining in 
company. — D ickens. 

Repugnant to ( CVt^ fvpi ) VI Hostile to • distasteful to ; 

i, g. There is no breach of a dfvine law but is more or less repugnant 
unto the will of the Lawgiver, God himself. — Pbrkins. 

Require of ( ^ Stevi Ask of as a favour ; demand 

of : e. g. . Ther. Circe took the oath that was required (3/^her, and thus 
secured Odysseus consented to remain.— H avell. 

Bequiseate in pace [Latin’\ May he (or she) rest in 

peace. [This expression is often engraved on the tombstone]. 

Requisite for ( ^ Indispens- 
ably necfcssury for : All truths requisite for men to know.— M ilton. 

Res angUBta domi [Latin] ?nnrTl ^1 Domestic poverty. 

, Ros gestae ILl 2 /;>z— tilings done]— The facts which form the environment 
of a litigated issue. 

Res judicata [Latvi ] — In law, a thing already adjudicated ; a matter no 
longer open f.o controversy. 

Rescue from ft 6llV Wl Free or 

deliver from (any continement, violence, danger, or evil) ; e. g. Rescue 
my poor icmaina ftom \ile neglect — Paiok, 

Research into ( ft^W ) ^iftci^ ^ Diligent inquiry or 

examination into: e. g. He cannot have been, altogether an alien 
from the researches of your lordship into the history of the two late 
reigns — Landur. 

RdBemblanc3 to ( CVW fVp ) >Tftq^ ^\fs Likeness to. 

Reserve force iWSl sfsr « CJRtiPTFf ▼fim IWI ^ A 

body of troops kept, for an exigency. 

Reaerve price wtsr « W* 

The lowest price that the owner is willing to receive for the article 
put up to auction. If no one bids as high as the ftservet price, the 
owner tataes back' his propeity. 
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Rairide mt ( C¥t*l Itw ) ^ Abide or dwell at. 

Baiide In ( e¥t»l ftCH ) ^ ^ WlA Abide or dwell in : e. g. In no 

fixed place the happy souls nside — Dktdzn. ( cvtH fvfCS ) <rt7t Lie 
in; inhere in: e. g. /nsuch like acts, the duty and virtue of con* 
tentedness doth especially retide. — Barrow. 

Basidnuy legatee [Xow] 9^csni One who takes all 

that remains of an estate after the payment of all other legacies. 

Beeign to ( ) Ifca Surrender to i e. g. I resign my 

government to thee.— 'S hakbspb^re. ( fVgl 

ipt4l ^ Yield to : calmly submit to : e. g. What more reasonable than 
that we should in all things resign ourselves to the will of God **— 
_ TlLtOTSON. 

Beetet temptation ercsitWJi <9lt» Jft^ll ^ Withstand or defeat 

enticement or allurement. 

Beeiatanoe to ( csil ; 

Endeavour to thwart, counteract, or baffle : oppositioiTto : e. g. T ne 
power of the religious sentiment put an end to human s.acrifices, checked 
appetite, inspired the crusades, inspired resist tnce to tyrants, inspired 
selfrespect, set bounds to serfdom and slavery, founded liberty. — 
Emerson. 

Beaolve into ( •sf’FK TSIl Reduce to (constituent 

elements ) '• e, g. Resolve the following i^to factors. — Bernard Smith. 

) ♦ifill® Dissolve and reduce to ( a 
different form ) • e. g. The house resolved itself into a conmittee of 

the whole.— Webster, 5^111 ( Melt 

into : e. g, 

O, that this too, too solid would melt. 

Thaw, and rcsolvi itselt into a dew. — S hakespeare# 

BesolTe oa or upon ( Determine on : e. g. Seating 
himself, on the Tree of Lite, he overhears Adam and Eve talking about 
the prohibition made by God, and at once resolves on the nature of his 
attack.— B rewer. 

Beaortto ( ^ I ^51 Go to ; repair to ; e. g. The 

good will of a trade is nothing more than the probability that the old 

customers will TBsott to the old place. *-^I -»ord Eldon. 

’’VUl, ^t am wn Have recourse to ; betake one’s self to : e, g- He tesorUd 
to stratagem to decoy Nunez from his retreeii.— P rescott. 

Bespeot for t fvp ^ ’wVra, ^ 

Regard for ; attention to : e. g. Thus sprang up that respect for severe 
bodily labour which the educated class of no nation save our own has 

ever felt— Kinoslsy. __ ^ ^ . 

RaspMt tli6 pBiBOU or psTBOnB ^ ^FRUI c^fT^ 

^11 «lf® Suffer the opinioa 

or wdgment to be influenced or biased by a regan} to the outward 
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circumstances of a person, to the prejudice of right and equity : e. g* 
Ye shall not nspect pirsons in judgment. — B xblb. 

Bwpeoter of peraona « jftitei ^ <ltfw tot One who 

shows undue partiality or regard to particular individuals in • ensidera- 
tion of his outwaid circumstances : eg. (i) Arthur Brook^^ was a 
straightforward and just young fellow ; no respecter of persons, and 
always anxious to give the devil due. — Norris. (2) I perceive that 

God is no respecter of persons 

Beapond to ( cwai1 Answer to • reply to : e. g. He has 

responded to my appeals in a manner calculated to redound equally 
to the honour of his head and of his heart. — Dickens. ( ) 

Correspond to - suit- e.g. To every theme 
responds thy various lay — Bit gome. 

Besponsible for (a thing), to (a person) ( 

Vtit Accountable or answerable for ^an>thincr), to 

(anyone) - e. g, A sovereign is rot resHnsihlc for the act of hi? 
ministers , whatever wrong is done, the administrative government 

must be held responsible foi it — Li i ui WhWt'tt In 

ch-irge of : A ( an a(to» ) t\p niiiiue Joi the character o£ 

Hamlet. 

(The) rest 3(f55rt?I. The itmainder ; the otheis : e. g. 

Armed like the rest, the Trojan pri ce appears. — Dryden. 

Beat house Neit^PTlstl ; An empty house for the 

accommodation ot travellers ; a caravansary. 

Beat on or upon ( Lie on • repose on : 
e,g 1 / csted un a couch.— WEBSTER. ( C^'Pl ^ ^ Re- 

cline on , 'le on • lean upon : e, g. No shadow of ambiguity can rest 
upo the course to be pursued.—!. Taylor. (CTt^ fVpi ^ 

^ Rely on ; place on • trust to ; e. g. (i) It is only 

wit tn a very few >ears that the true pruiciplcs on which this science 
ye^t i.avv been suggested and confirmed.— Webster. (2) Every 
recorotJ '^candal against him is eageily seized upon without regard to 
the evidence upon which it rests. — Freeman. 

Best on one’s oars VJ sitH ^ft*1 

Cease pulling the oars, raising them out of water, but not boating them. 
[ Henc* ] am *(11 ftwl 'ftft Suspend 

effort after something has been attained ■ take a little rest after one 
has attained something . e.g. Some mfl'iential gentlemen took up the 
work of Hindu regeneration in right earnest, but th^ are now rniing 
,H their oars. 

Beet with ( ) tftc« mn, ^ ) *8*17 Mi iiH Be in the 

power of ; depetid upon : e. g. It rests th birn to decide.~-WBBSTi‘R< 
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BMt yon fidir ! CCMC¥ ] May God render you happy ( a 

salutation in meeting and still ofteoer in parting : e, g-. Pes/ you /air, 
good signior. your worship was the last man in our moutlu— 

• Sbaxbspxarb. 

(The) Bastoratlon lt««cn In English history. 

the return of king Charles II in 1660, and the re-establishment of 
monarchy. 

Bestore to awpfl Give or bring back to ; a. g, (i) 

Now. therefore, restore to the man his wife. — B iblb. (2) The rioters 
were soon dispersed, and quietude restored to the city.— K atb. 

Bestrain from ( cmtVf ) ▼fim iW1 ^ an fgfg 

^ Hold back from ; withhold from • cheek from : e.g, A sense of 
honour restrained him from public apostacy.— Macaulay. 

Bestriot to ( ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ cwtll Limit to ; con- 

fine to : e. ge Ke advised the patient to restrict himself to a certain 
diet. — Webster. 

Restriotiozi of words "irvr? The limitation 6f tbe signification 

of words in a particular manner or degree. 

Result from ( fVs ) Proceed, spring, or rise, 

as a consequence, from ( facts, arguments, premises, combination of 
circumstances, consultation, thought, or endeavour): e, g. Pleasure 
and peace naturally result from a holy and good lifea-<-TiLLOTSOsr. 

Beault in ( fVgra ) ’rtnPr® Terminate in : e. ge This measure 
will m good, or in evil.— W ebster. 

Resultant force or motion *tTtC< «re^tf«P 5 ^csnj wot, emi 

7^ A force which is the result of two or more forces ..bting 
conjointly,' or a motion which is the result of two or more motions com* 
bined : e^ g- The diagonal of a parallellogram of forces is the result^ 
iiiif force of two forces acting upon a thing conjointly and in different 
directions. [Jesus Christ ]. 

Rosurgam [ L:itin ] I shall rise again [ The word of 

Rosurreotion men — Grave robbers • — first applied to Burke and Hare, 
in 1829, who riHed graves to sell the bodies for dissection, and some- 
times even murdered people for the same purpose. 

Rdsurreotion pie — It is made of broken cooked meat. Meat rechauffe is 
sometimes called "resurrection meat.” [court* 

Retainers of the law Servants maintained by the 

Retaining fbe [Law] ef»n^f^ra 

^ W fsH? ( A fee paid to 
engpge a lawyer to maintaia a cause, or to prevent his being employed 
by the opposite party. 

Batentive memcM^ Strong power of recollection ; tenacious 

and not frail memory or power of understanding. 

Retire ftem ( CVf! * 1 * 1 ^ ftft Withdraw from ; retreat from : 

e. g. It was not perhaps till Metellus was induced to retire from the 

60 
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aoene tint full play was given to the abilities of his aUef oo*adjiitor.— 

IfSRIVALXe 

Balire flroin baslusaa «tg| Keep aloof, or with- 

draw from business : t. g. Traders began to call in their debts and 
malce preparations for retiring from iusiness.—MACAXihAi, 

BattraOrom tha ooateat» &o., ^ «t**K*tf fail Withdraw 

from the contest, &c., for safely or fdeasure. 

Bstfxa from the world ^tharM afllt fMId atat 'Lesve the 

cares and anxieties of the world and repair to privacyt 

Betttialiito,to(catif¥pn fast, at ( cm ftci) wnaa fan at iPifl ffait 

Withdraw into or to ; go into or to : e. g. Their first five conferences 
were held in the open air : but at their sixth meeting they retired into 
a small house.— Macaulay. 

Battraon a panMon ‘caftf’ Withdraw from 

a public office with a retiring pension. 

Batira upon town C¥ta ficn %a i^nt atait Retreat towards a town. 

Batirad Ufb Offatf ^ tapes at^ sftaa A life that is spent aloof 
from company or in private : e. g. Notwithstanding his quiet, retired 
life, he was constatly outrunning the constable. — S milbs. 

Battred list I Military or Navel ] ¥«! a^CU UaflfW Static ’rtstfltlCfl 
Utfiffl A list of offi^s retired from public service. 

Retiring pan8lonafrtif^cs'aaaiatfiwtW’rt5tlrtai|c¥capf% wait fi 

A pension granted to an officer on his withdrawal from office or ser- 
vice : eg. And in 1158, before he had reached his fortieth year, 
Vidyasagar severed his connexion with the Government, and resigned 
his appointments, carrying a pay of Rs. 500, without a retiring pen- 
tion or grqtuity for all the work he had done.— R. C. Dorr’s Iktro- 
DucrioN ro our Life of Vidyasagar. 

(The) Betort oourtaous ffHcn ^tftl fcsi tff ftt 1 beg to 
differ from you, being the lie seven times removed. 

Betarn » werdiot ( cuff ufs?jp ijfv wa ffifcii ) wtfl ft witl 

Ult Pronouns 'guilty' or 'not guilty' in respect of an accused person. 

Betarn by the weeping ocom <¥tf artif UPltl f^ f ft Wf stl- 
UtCI atfatf|9 fail Return from some undertaking in humiliatioh or 
penitence. ["Weeping cross" is a cross erected on or by the highway, 
especially for the devotions of penitent^ ] : e, g. 

The_ lawyers’ harvest-time is o’er. 

Which to their purses brought good store j 
But many clients, to their loss, 

Do return home by weeping cross.— -’Po'iK Robin. 

Betarn home with the milk *ftf 1 fifcifttfli ¥*€1 itffl cfH’ 
Indulge in pleasures or gaiety all the night long and sneak home early 
to avoid detection i e'.g. I observed he used to return home with the 
Bu'/k— E vblou Thaw. 
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Btttnni thUUlDl to vntT ^ Express gratitude to ; thank : «. g. If 
1 should reiurtt thanks to Providence for all the separate Uessiags 
of toy early situation, these four 1 would single out as worthy of special 
commetooration.~DB Quincey. 

Boturxi to ( CVt^ ) fffni ^(Pli ^ Go or come again to (the same 
or former place) : e. g. The streets are again alive with the congr^ 
gations returning to their homes, but soon again relapse into «lenoe. 

—Irving. ( fvSOS ) erntf 9 Come back to (some condition) : 
*. g. A treaty was made at Lambeth, in virtue of which the English 

barons returned to their allegiance.— Dickens. ( c¥mfn) W* 

cftlO Tflll CfSVl Turn back to | begin after an interval : e. g. 
He still returned to English pauperism, the crowded countryi the selfish 
abdication by public men of all that public persons should perform.—* 
Emerson. 

Return to God *l1c*ni ^finl ^ o Wl ^ 

Give up wandering from the path of duty and with penitence for past 
transgression ask forgiveness of God, repent of sin and neek mercy 
from God i e gn A time shall come when every man, however vicious 
he may be, must reiuwn to Godn 

Befeom to one*e first love n er«n eftoittaitW sflTTfi Go 
back ffon> other pursuits to what first engrossed the attention. 

Return to one*e muttons {,Colloquial\ Ettoits) aiejIijA fsm Return 
to one's topic or subject of discussion ; — used humorously : e. g, I 
willingly return to my muttons , — Hawbis. 

Return to one’s self >|t«| ^ ^ Recover one’s senses : e, g. 

Then the lad returned to himself, as if awakened from a profound 
sleep.— Kingsley. 

Returned Letter *llt^ w 

^0^ ‘Dead Letter Office’ or the department in Post Office 

where misdirected letters are examined and, if possible, put upon the 
proper track for delivery. 

(Be) Returned to ( ifoti ) irepK^’l felt Be elected as a mem* 

her of : e. g. About the middle of December 1765, Burke was return- 
ed to Parliament (or the borough of Wendorer. — Morlby. 

Revealed religion viniCini ei ^jle ti iviv <l< A religion based 

won direct co < inunication of God’s will to mankind ; especially, the 
Christian religion. 

Reveal to ( Vlftie ) cvt^ fH<a eivH V11 Make known to ,• dis- 
close to ; divulge to : e.g. Any accidence will now reveal to them 
their independence.— E mbsson. 

Revenge is Daae, forgiveneea divine I Proverb ] 

Revenge is sweet [ Proverb ] kfjl am I 

Bevengoone*aeelfon(vti(tVttnf)eif%C!lt<( Avenge on: e.g. 
In an evil hour for him^ he tried to revenge himstlf on Wyetb— 
Frovue. 
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(Be) Bevwicad on ( InSict vindictive pnniid»> 
mentoa: «.g, 

O for that wnnung voice which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in heaven aloud. 

Then when the dragon, put to second rout. 

Came furious down to "it rtvenged cm men,— M icton. 

Itniv«c«Boelbr ^ 4^ ml, ^ Regard for , 

veneration for : e.g, (i) Burke's unflinching reverence fer the Con- 
stitution, and his reluctance to lay a finger upon it, were, it seems 
excessive.— M orlby. ( 2 ) He had so great a reverence Jer the letter of 
the law, that he was not a serviceable tool of the arbitrary power.— 
MacavLAT. 

Bevewe na engine ^ ftce 

e|sitat Cause an engine to perform its revolutions or actions in the 
opposite direction, change the motion of the crank from direct to the 
reverse. [ rear. 

BevWM lire [ MUitary ] IdfWa A fire in the 

(A) Bevene <»rfiwtime Untoward turn of fate ; adversity. 

Beveree side of the shield cet^ emni ( fwn ) mi *re The other side 
of a question — a view quite different from the one alleged. [ The 
phrase comes from a story of two knights who stood on opposite sides 
of a suspended shield, one side of which was gold, and the other silver. 
A quarrel then arose between them as to the metal of the shield, one of 
them speaking of it as gold and the other stVver— which resulted in- a 
challenge in which both were killed ] 

Bei’sriionary heir {Law] Future successor to an estate 

who will step in as a full owner on the expiry of one's life interest. 

Bevert to ( ) mitfS 1«11 Return to •• e. g. “The pernmnent 
incumbent having reverted to his post, all acting arrangements are 
hereby cancelled." 

Bevised Teraioii >!tiPltPl« K*t H mil Amended form. 

Beviidag baniater Ulml 

A barrister appr^nted annually by the English judges to revise the 
lists and settle who are the persons entitled to vote for members of 
parliament. [ beginning of the deventh century. 

Bonval of letters (lVli(%>IC11 tt*l1tiv In Engumd, it dates from the 

Berott against ( c¥tl H ^Wl« ) fldWHl ml 11 ftfltwci 
4^ fail Rise against ; rebd gainst : e. g. They were all.men of im- 
moral life, but we do not find that anybody revolted againtd them on 
that account.— Fann MAN. 

Baiolt at ( oaH f^) ort^MI it atmltl ^ 11 tlfmfail Be 
grossly offended or shocked at. 

Baward with ( call ) fNl mt Recompense with : e, g. He 

was rewarded for his desertion with a grant of a large estate.— 
Macaulay. 
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Bsyiund Ih9 FooC'-^ raediaval beB9t>e|»e^ sstirizii^ contcmponry fife 
and eventtin Germany, in trhicti all the characters are animats ( The 
germ of the story is fmuid in ^Gsop's Fable, Th$ Pc* omf the Iaoh ). 

Reynard** glob* of gtaai^ dFfI eitWei ; A great j^omiae bnt no 

performance, ( Reynard said he had sent this inraloable treasure to her 
majesty the queen as a present ,* but it never came to band, hawng no 
existence except in the imagination 'of, the fox. The present was 
supposed to reveal even the future and afford information on aiqr 
subject to the person consulting it ). 

Reynard** wonderful ring— An imaginary ring having a stone of three 
colours— the red making the night clear as the day, the white curing 
all ailments and the green rendering the wearer invindble. 

Rhino [ Slang 3 ^lilf Ready money ; e, g. 

Some, as 1 know, 

Have parted with their ready rhino, 

— Thi Sxaman's Adibu. 

<The) Rhodian Bully •(Ptfltl The Colossus of 

Rhodes. 

Rhopalio vara* ( Greeh : rhopalon, a club )— Versa consisting of lines in 
which each successive word has more syllable than the one preceding 
it : e, g, Hope ever solaces miserable individuals. 

Rhyme or reason *|C^ ffel ^ Sound or sense : t. g. 

But from that time unto this season, 

I had neither rhyme nor reason,— -SrtstszK, 

Rib land »rtwc»ll fi l l W Hl Bin srfB trtPnrl BfeU Leave strips of 

undisturbed ground between the furrows in ploughing. 

<The) Ribbon dodge *« «tf4e fed ont^fce fecifev Bni Plying a 
person secretly with threatening letters in order to drive him out of the 
locality. The Irish Ribbon men aent such letters to their neighbours. 

Rioe Ohrietian cqda tftev CI fitStB 1^ “Belly Christian”, one who 

professes Christianity for lucre, not faith. ( tors or pitris. 

Rice given to the dead tHe Oblation of rice, &c. to the departed ances« 

Rioe paper BWofllBl Paper made from the pith of the Formo- 

san plant, Aralii popyrifera. 

Rice water env*, Btfi A drink for invalids made by boiling a small 
quantity of rice in water. \ 

fThe) Rich A rich man or person, or rich men 

or persons : e. g. The rich hath many friends*- B iblb. 

RiOh a* a Jew IBBtdf Immensely wealthy* [The Jews are prover- 
bially known as very wealthy and miserly] : e. g. Poverty prevails among 
t^ London Jews to a much greater extent than was imagined— suffi- 
dent, certainly, to shake considerably popular faith in the troth of the 
old saying, "Mieh as a J'sw.'’— SrxcTATOR. 

Rich a* OraMU* V|t^ Very rich (Croesus was an ahdent king of 
Lydia famed for immense wwtft ). 
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Bksh Min lnT»roaft of liciHiida lPr 0 verSl <nit 4 t ^ ail 

Bidhglfto wax poor whoa cfvonproTOQnkiad IFroptrt^ ifotr 
wta wttw ua ^ I 

Riflh in ( ) aitlt *iflTCr ^ Citvalai Well supplied wth ; aboundini 
in ; generous in : «. g, (i) ■• Rugged indeed it is, and unfit for horse* 
and for chariots, but rich in corn and wine, and blessed by the sol 
rain of heaven. — HAyai.t.. 

( 2 ) If life be short, it shi^l be glorious ; 

Each minute shall be rich in some great action.— Rows. 

Bidh with *ifi|^4 'O dll^ Adorned plentifully with. 

Biobard ia himaelf again— This passage does not occur in Shakespere'i 
Richard 111, but was interpolated from Colley Cibber by John Kemble^ 

BMiard Boo— See John Z>oo. 

BJohea have winga [ Proverb ] spft a^srt 1 

Biohnoaa of noil i|Til Manure. 

Bfidcoty atock — Stock bought or sold for a man of straw. If the clicn 
cannot pay, the broker must. 

Bid of ( ^ ^ ^ Free of ; deliver from ; clean of 

disencumber of : a. g. I never ridded myself of an overmaster inj 
and brooding sense of some great calamity travelling towards me.— 
Da Qdincby. 

Biddle xiddlo me ree attatl >Plvt Solve my riddli 

correctly. [ “Ree” means ‘'right” ]. 

Bide a hobby or hobby honeOFt^fant Ttpi: ^ eitOltS’il Refei 
constantly to, or talk much on, a favourite subject. [Hobby, in thi< 
phrase, means a favourite subject or a pet theme which one dwells or 
at length to the vexation of others ] : e. g. Some ladies have hobbie 
which they ride with considerable persistence.— J. Payn. 

Bide a hone at a fbnoe cete nr cetvta 

Ride on horseback towards a fence in order to leap over it. 

Bide abroad with St. George but at home with St. Ifidhael 
I[et 1 Be hen-pecked. 

Bide and tie na e fwitH wtl ( wlK 

▼fiiw ei*nnR ftaPi ▼ficn. attaltn cifw OkSla ct»*i 

^tll«llC¥ ) Take turn with another in labour and rest from the ex- 
pedient adopted by two persons with one horse, one of whom rides the 
animal a certain distance, and then ties him for the use of the otiief 
who is coming up on foot. 

Bide at aadhor ( atHatlw ) oitw? Lie anchored : e.g. Men 

once walked where ships at enchor rtifr.— O mden. 

Bide bodkin 01 itt^ etn *Pltm l^<n 

ec*lf m Ride in a carriage between two others, the acooni' 

modation being only for taro. 
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Bids down *WwPw Sl1 ; 1 ’l#lH SH Trample upon t use with 

severity ; overthrow ; ruin : e. jv When officers are once determined to 
riJe a man Aovm, it is a gone case with him. — Dana. 

Bide eaay [ Nautical ] ( ^ wiCTrtPw'wrt Pitch 
lightly. 

Bide for a fUl ^ wflli ftfint ’ttWl Ride a race and lose it 

intentionally. \Htnct\ ertfS |«1 ^ ^ Irt VWl 

Do a thing knowing that it would fail of its purpose { proceed with 
one's business recklessly. w [ vehementlya 

Bide hard [ Nautical 1 ( SlWetfir ) Ciw wt Pitch 

Bide in one'a ooaoh-and-aix av c^Pv Move 

about driving in a coach drawn by six horses. [Figuratively] ^ 

wn, ftWtpRTl fe’tCWtst ’enl Live a life of luxury : e. g, “This”, said she, 
“is a young lady who was born to rtde in her coach-and*six ** — Ha 
Mackenzie. [oh foot ; walk/ 

Bide in the marrow- bone ooaoh [ Colloquial ] ^incw t>n Go 

Bide like a tailor 55I Ride very badly •— because 

tailors are generally supposed to be very bad riders. 

Bide oflP sfsial Go away on horseback : e, g. He walked 

out and rode off without uttering a word. — Andrews* 

Ride on or upon ( ) fenf Wtcirti ^ Mount 

on : 0. g, 

A dragon's fiery form belied the god. 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode, — Dkyden. 

igan ( ^ ^ ^ Be supported on in 

motion • rest on ( something ) : e^g. 

. (i) Strong is the axle tree 

On which heaven rides^ — Shakespeare. 

(2) On whose foolish honesty 

My practices ride easy.-*SiiAKESPEARBu 

Bide Out-Go out for a ride. [Nattica/] ( ^ ) ttfNi 

Survive ( a gale or other danger ): ».g. Is it not true, sir, that the 
«$ise ancients did not praise the ship parting with flying colours from 
the port, but only that brave sailer which came back with torn 
sheets and battered sides, stcipt of her banners, but having ridden out 
the storm? >-Emcrson. 

Bide over (^Iftve ) ^ Vt Domineer over. 

Bide poet %g '•lUCgtW vfiul Vteit Ride rapidly with as little delay 
as possible. 

Bide roagh-eliod over •Wl ^ 

e|«rWl WfilW «lt¥l { ( ’fWW ) *l*ni ^*11^ Treitt (one) with 

the least consideration. [ The phrase comes from riding with one's 
horse’s shoes roughened so that they may not slip on the frosty ground, 
but trample hard on it ] : a. g. He could scarcely appreciate any neces* 
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sity save that of riding rough-sM over^ GubUns and Ommaney, and 
keeping them down to the right stdwrdinate level.— 'K aye. 

line dMDlci^a nuura (or nag) [i'ihng'] •nicv Go on foot ; 

walk. 

'ilide the high home [CoUoquial\ v ifp i y n etll ^ 

Assume grand or arrogant airs : «. g. He's an amusing 

fellow, and I've no objection to his making one at the Oyster club { 
but he’s a bit too fond of riding thei^igh horst.-^G. Eliot. 

riide the high hone over Domineer over ; lord 

it over : e. g. You had better, therefore, play off the great man at 
once— hector, swagger, talk big, and ride the high horse over them.— 
Hazlitt. 

t^ide the maxtdieB— See Riding the marohea. 

.Clide the ekimmlngton ii)ii ^ ^ Be hen- 

pecked; be governed by one’s wife: e, g. "Hark ye, dame Ursley 
Sucdlechop", said Jenkin, starting up, his eyes flashing with anger ; 
"remember, I am none of your husband, and if I were you would do 
well not to forget whose threshold was swept when they last rode the 
skimmington upon such another scolding jade as yourself." — Scott. 

.lide the Spanish mare ve'ven «tt^aiwceil ^ ^ 

Be pot astride a boom as a punishment. 

^ide the stang csitcf? <ecf tfsvl 

*ltf% PlW ) Be carried on a pole on men’s shoulders •— a mode of 
punishment formerly inflicted on wife>beaters in some parts of England. 

Be under petticoat government. [At one time a man 
who ill-treated his wife was made to sit on a ' stang" or pole hoisted on 
men’s shoulders. On this uneasy conv^ance the "stanger" was 
carried in procession amidst the hootings and jeerings of his neigh- 
bours.— BRBWXft ]. 

Bide the wild mare [ Shakespeare ] ^ dtcv ^>nr| 

C<W1 ¥11 Play at see-saw. 

Bide to hounda 'juiftet fitatcg wttoit^ci ila>t ^ Take 

part in a fox-hunt, especially by riding close behind the hounds. 

lUde up Holimm Hill Go to the gallows : e. g, I shall live 

to see you ride up Hollem Hill. — Congrbvb. 

Bide up to ( OPH ’ll 'fWW ) fSprt wliyhr ^twi Go on 

horseback close to, or as far as : e. g. The next morning a man 
rode up to the door.— Kingsley. 

Rider to («^fVp) Hi WH An additional clause to ; 

an addendum^ to : an appendix to : e. g. Vholes finally adds, by way 
of rider to this declaration of his principles, that, as Mr. Carstone is 
about to fgoin his regiment perlu^s Mr. C. will favour him with an 
order aft his agent for twenty pounds on account— Dickbns. 
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Biding bnbito C*lt^ Dresses with tong skirts 

nsed by ladies in riding. 

Biding 13lO ftrir Ot>lt The ceremony of proclaiming a fair. 

Biding th» masOhoB im 

4 The ceremony in which the magistraU^ and 

chief men of a city ride on horseback /ound the bounds of the property 
of the city, so as to mark plainly what are its limits. 

Bien de trap [French'] tfl Let nothing be in excess ; pre> 

serve in all things the golden mean. 

Riff-raff ^91 >lt*rtV1 ; The refuse and sweepings of 

society ; the ofbcouring of society. 

<A) rift in the lute [ Figuratively ] ’rtfe, cm f^noni 

^ ^ cTii. JiWHfR ^ ▼flw ntSf ifStra ^ 

Any defect, which though very small at first, if overlooked or not 
mended in time will grow by degrees and eventually disorder the 
whole thing: a small defect which mars the general result : e.g. (i) 
Some little rift had taken place in the lute of her diplomacyv*~J. Pays. 
( 2 ) Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all ; 

It is the little rift within the lute. 

That by-and>by will makelhe music mote. 

And ever widening, slowly silence all.—TBatrYSON’. 

Big a ahip [ NtuUcal ] «rtPt ert^l Fit the 

shrouds, stays, braces, &c., to their respective masts and yards. 

Big Out ^ Dress : clothe : e. g. Jack was rigged out in his gold 
and silver lace, with a feather in his cap. — L’E stkangc. 

Big the market [ Stech-broier's cant ] cVt'fsfffwUlt 

gtetg n gtftg g1 Tgfg Raise or lower market prices, as by some 
fraud or trick so that one can nsake a profit ; e, g. 

So you make your mine by begging — (modern miners never dig).— 
And you float a gorgeous cdinpany. The shares go spinning up ; 

But you never rig the market. ( What an awkward word is rig ). 

And you drain success in bumpers from an overflowing cup.— 

London Punch, 

Big- Marie A base coin. 

Bight a -resBel [Nautical] UtgWf? gl’P Pggl ^irata 

PTi Restore a vessel to an upright position after careening. 

Bight ahead Just before or in front. 

Bight and left [ C<»/foyMfoZ ] g1 gtCH jflCTfWstfp ntcg In 

both or all directions : on all sides : e. g, (t) Right and left he was 
crushing the petty chiefs.— FaovoE. ( 2 I The energy for which the 
Jacobin administration was praised was merely the energy af the 
Malay who maddens himself with opium, draws his knife, and runs 
amuck through the streets, slashing right and l^t at friends and foes. 

— MACAtTLAY. inn( fgCP. Ail sides { every one indiscrimi- 

nately : e. g. It is not for Spain, reduced as the is to the lowest 
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denree of financial inanition, to throw the gauntlet to the right and 
TtMKS. 

Blldit about (drilUng) wtbl «(!< fHl ’Ttfin UUlttia Turning round 
wholly from right to left 

Bigbt along VlMa ; ^ *nf^ Incessantly t without stoppage. 

Bi|bt arm The arm that is on the right side of a ma n, and is 

generaliy more dexterous than the other. [ Figuraiivdjf ] ( VWta ) 

aRa'W ^ One chiefly relied on j principal 
supporter : a. g. Sir Launcelot, my right arm, the mightiest of my 
knights.— Tbkntson. 

Bitfit aa a triwet [ Colloquial ] cantiti ^ fatwrt>i ; »P»t5' 

*nw, epwfe ^ Standing steadily like a tripod ; perfectly right ; 

quite unblemished j in an excellent state : e. g. Don’t you hear me 
tell yrou that we have found out all about the cheque, and that you’re 
aa right as a trivet ? — Trollofb. 

Bight away, or Bight off UVftK, uftaw At once ; immediately ; with* 
out delay. [ A United States colloquial phrase ]. * 

Bight bower ( util cttiltl ) HCtn dtilttf The knave of the trump suit, the 
highest card ( except the best bower ) in the game. 

Right hand [ Noun ] trfbl fu j Of ^ The hand which 

is more used, convenient and dexterous than the other. [ FiguraJtivdy J 

( WWW ) fffHU Ug*f, ««tt^ UWIWf ^ *WtI One chiefly relied on ; 
principal supporter : e. g. He is in all things his brother’s right hand. 

— Carltlb. [Adj»eiive\ U«ltif Chiefly 

relied on ; almost indispensable : e. g. Mr. Alexander Truncheon 

is the right hand man in the troops.— A ddison. 


Bight Ebsnourable Quite dignified. [ A prefix to the title of 

earls, viscounts, barons and the younger sons of dukes and marquesses. 
All Privy Councillors and some lord mayors and other civic dignitaries 
are also Right Honourables . — Brbwbr 1. 

Bight ho ! or'BightO ! [ Colloquial ] du Udll Right you are ; (a sort of 
cheerful assent*. 

Bight in ( CWtif ) untv Correct in : e. g. They are right in their 
feeling, though wrong in their speculation.— Embbson. 

(The) light man in the right place i Proverb] Vtoi VftntiR 

ffItVI 

Bight of drip [/^]<StRfCant(ti^srarfUfH n«lcii altcu «l1^ 

An easement or servitude by which one man has the right to 
have the water flowing from his house fall on the land of his neighbour. 

BiflAt Of Nply t have ] OrtWifl iWlfN »pn OV VUrt fwttl uf¥»tl 
The right which one party has to reply to the arguments advanced by 
the opposite party 

Bifl^t of aearoh a n iatfi u ^ vtil ufhl O l P W If nftvtl The right of the 
lawfully commissioned cruisers of belligerent nations to examine and 
search private rnerchant vessels on the high seas, for enemy's property, 
articles, contraband of war, See. 
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mgk % of W ipport [ Lam ] 

<Witr*HI An easement or servitude by which the 

owner of a house has a right to rest lus timbers on the walls of his 
neighbour’s house. 

Bight of way «T«tcn Wfin l^nt fN The right or 

privilege claimed by a person to pass over another’s ground through 
usage or prescription. Thus, in England a right of way is established 
'after a ptf iod of seven years. 

Bight the NOl Without intermission. 

Bight side ^g6^tfvf4 The side of an3^hin g, such as 

cloth, leather, and the like, intended to be turned outward. 

The place of honour. 

Bight the helm [NauUcall o tgt w n i ^<ITfCS| ft**! TH^i Ttt Place the helm 
in the middle oi the ship. 

Bight to (CVt^ f^SC^) ff, ^ Title to : e. gv Men have no 

right 0 what is not reasonable.— 'B urkb. 

Bight wrongs no one [ Proverb ] vni|tr« trtftcv ^ ^ i 

(The) Bing e Book>makers or pugilists col&tively and the 

sports they represent. [ jester. 

Bing changes tt$| •ttt^ ^ Turn the tables on a 

Bing-dove A pigeon. 

Bing down >Plt^ Wtl Conclude. 

Bing dropptr « orfV wtt.fr *tW c#wt fwt tWtW iwtf A swindler 

who pretends to have found a ring dropped by himtelf, and tries to 
induce others to buy it as valuable, it being really worthless. 

Bing finger eRtf^Wl The third finger. 

Bing in or out nfrtwfsf wftfl wtfUe wfhicsf ^ stgpfwtwttrfrwRWH 
Usher, attend on, or celebrate, by the ringing of bells ; as, to ring out 
the old year and ring in the new. ^ 

Bing In one's ears wtftfe infwa lira *ltWl Resound in one’s ears : 
#. g. Lord Strafford’s memorable words, ’put not your trust in priner^ 
nor in the sons of princes’, rang for ever in his ears.—Ds Qoincby. ' 

Bing- leader The motnng spirit in some enterprise, 

especially one of a mutinous character. 

(The) Bing of Gyges ( the Lydian king of the 7th century b. c. ) — ^The 
brazen ring which rendered the wearer invisible. 

(The) Bing of Ogier ( the Dane )— It removed all infirmities and 
restored tlie aged to youth again. 

Bing oS I ^ It^l ) Shut up ! (From the expression used on the telephone). 

Bing one's own bell wPWtl ttw WWft Wtl*Hurt fH Blow one’s 
own trumpet. 

Ittng the ohangas wfri Go 

through t he various ch anges in ringing a peal of bdl. ^ dpfti VtC’f 
WW nftUI WtCOtE^I wm Go over in every ppssible order ; ’’run a 
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thing to death” { woili it tor all it’s worth. [ CMoptitf] ^ 
vm^ CfSlt Pass a counterfeit coin. (flfHifllCf 4m KPIttlt 

149^ ^|C8 iPtni C^% ed(41 Bemudtfie a shopman into 

giving too much change. 

Biii«th«oluu>gMiaiiortipon 4¥| ITHtl ^ ll<if ^ 

Present the same facts or arguments in a variety of ways ; talk much 
about : «. g. We were obliged to wait five dismal hours until the tide 
was so good as to come and take ut|, off, the captain’s lady, a peevish, 
shrewish personage, taking occasion to fret, and fume, and scold the 
whole time, ringing tht changes on all the evils that were likely to 
befall us, from catching cold to being drowned, until she worked herself 
into a fit of crying, and was effectually quieted by the first lieutenant 
throwing a hatful of sea*water in her face.*~Miss Mitpord. 

Ring true 4tls effa*n gavl Sound genuine. [In allusion to the 

ringing of coins ]. 

Bing with ( CVtWt ^ Resound with : e. g. My 

ears shall ring wth noise.— Drydbn. (cartq f^) gtgt ^ 

Be filled with ( report or talk ) : e. g. The whole town rings vnth 
his fame. — W ebstkr. 

Binging Island Clhtta <r4 The church of Rome as it is isolated 

from the world and the ringing of bells is one of its chief features,— 
under this disguise amongst others it was satirized by Rabelais. 

Binso one’s month ^Sl^csl Cleanse it by gargling with water or 
fluid. [different person. 

(Al Bipofafollow enPICTt^l^ A careless or in- 

Rip out ^ ^ WI1 ’tl «lte?fs| Chatter on^ 

Rip up ^ J «r^M WV\ Search to the bottom j discover ; 

disclose ; e g. (i) They ripped up all that had been done from the 
beginning rf the rebellion.— Clarendon. (2) For brethren'to debate 
and rip up their falling out in the ear of a common enemy, is neither 
wise nor comely.— M ilton. 

Rip up old grievanoea or sores ^ 

741 C®tvi1 Bring past feuds or wrongs into recollection ; recall 

old differences : e. g. Having taken opposite sides on that measure, 
they were provoked into ripping vp old sores in general.— C arlylb. 

(A} Rip Van Winkle C4 cait7 441797 4#4t4 74^ 9tC4 4l One who is not 
abreast of the times. [ Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years, and on 
awaking found how the world had changed ]. 

Ripe for ( C7t4 feip 1 79 <99 Ready for ; prepared for : «. g. While 
things were just ripe for a war, the cantons interposed as umpires.— 
Addison. [to be famous for its steel spurs). 

Bipon steel 47441^1% f494i ^^9 The best steel in the world. fRipon used 

Rise above ( C7l4 ) «n^ti4f1 9^4 911 Surmount ; overcome : 
e. Inured to frugalitjr, and of simple tastes, he rose above the tenap> 
tations of his class to rapine and extortion.— MaaiVALB. 
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BiMagainit ( ) f^nrci ftit ; lake 

up arms agidnst ; be hostile to : No more shall nation against 

nation rise. — Pofb. * 

Biae from ( iBil Stand up, or get up, fiom : «. g. She 

used to ris$ from her bed very early every morning. ( C¥t^ 

^ foil Proceed from ; originatp in : e. g. Honour and 

shame from no condition rise. — Pops. ( IFUtfl ) Otft 

Ascend from ( the grave ) : e.g. Like ghost Ute risen from his grave. 

— Spsnser. ( ^OtlWl ) f U fOU Come to life from : e. g. 

But now is Christ risen from the dead.—BiBLE. 

Biae from ono*a feet feftn Stand up : e. g. He rose from his feet 

and in the gathering twilight began to hasten towards the sound. — 
The Bushrangee’s Secret. 

Biee from the ranks i|tit« «lci sttcitf <1 011 • 

ItllW Odfl oil Attain to a higher position from the order of 

common soldiers ; rise to distinction from a humble position : e. go His 
origin was low, he had been a common soldier, and rising from the 
ranks, had become the darling of the army and of the people. — 
Trollops. 

(A) Biae in the fiinds — is when the quotation is higher than it was 
before. ^ [ tion in life. 

Rise in the world Attain to a better or higher posi- 

Rise to one’s feet feSi Stand up : e, g. All the 

company rose to their feet as the emperor entered. — Motlsy. 

Biae to the fly Itft iflltl V9 ^tftl fifCSF wtitl nrl Spring at the fly 
in order to catch hold of it. Metaphorically it means— 

«s(C9nf^ Be allured by a temptation offered : e. g. Some persons 
are so foolish as to rise to the fly and then fall into a pit of despair. 

Biee to the ooeeeion ci^tiit*! ftcti glCTtW if cn icitfro ^ ^ Be 

equal to an emergency e.g. There is a wide-spread famine and we 
hope the Government will rtse to the occasion and do the needful. 

Biee up iSftI Arise. 

Biver*<»aft ^ A small vessel. 

Biver-dregon ’fitl A crocodile. 

Boad*agent Itftvtl A highwayman in the mountain districts of 

North America. The term is still applied to bandits who hold up trains, 
motor CJTS &c. [ "Noad agent is the name applied in the mountains to 
a ruffiau who has given up honest work in the store, in the mine, in the 
ranch, for the perils and {wofits of the highway.’*— Dixon ]. 

Boad-hoge Olt^MW Motorists who drive in a setRsh and 

reckless manner wanting the whole road to themselves, 

Boed>metid friti (ItH i 

Boed-eteed ( or Boede ) ktftckl ^Vl ftl A place wjierc 
ships can sa£dy ride at anchor. 
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Bead to ( evt^ ) <IHI Means of attaining ( something ) ; 

«. g. The road it knowledge has now been made easy.— Ad\iI8i 

(All) Boadis lead to Borne 47 c^atfVf^ All efforts of 

thought converge in a common centre. 

Boadway Ital A highway. 

Boaiiag boy Olty Roaring noisy fellow a name given 

at the latter end of Queen Elizabeui’s reign, to the riotous fellows 
who raised disturbance in the street ; e. g. Two roaring boys of Rome, 
that made all split.-— B baumont & Flktchbr. 

(The) Boaring fortieo sfllWWl The Atlantic Ocean between 

40® and 50^ north latitude ; well known for tts rough and stormy 
character. 

(The) Boarlng game^))ar(ICir%> The game of cm ling, consisting 

in hurling heavy stones along a sheet of ice, like playing at bowls. 

yAo-rtiig Mag fioiti (Formerly) Any large gpn that made a 

great noise whan let off. 

Boating trade dtata al ataeay aiaatr Profitable business ; business in 
which great actiwty prevails among the employes. 

Boast one j ^ atai afinrt aWcaa an Banter one . 

expose one to the purgatory of sharp words. ( Shakespeare, in 
"Hamlet” speaks of roasting ‘ m wrath and fire.” The allusion is to 
the fire of purgatory, not to the culinary art.— B rxwbr ]. 

Boast snow in a fttmaoe laedtem «tl an ait Act foolishly and 
to no purpose. 

Bob of ( atlfts call as ) in an steal (something) from a person : t. g. 
If he had robbed her liberty, he had at least given her glory in 

exchange.— M acaulay. ( call an Deprive of : e. g. 

The Aristocracy had been rohbtd of all shares in public affairs. — 
CtRKEIY 

Bob Pst« to pay Paul \Proverb\ saacn i#tH afim n saaica 
afinaan^caman {laoici'^ni Take a thing by force from 

one, or deprive one of a thing, and give it away to another. [ The 
expression comes from the appropriating of the estates of the Church 
of St. Peter, to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral ] : e. g. We agree 
with the commission that we ought not to rob Peter to pay Paul, and 
take water to a distance when other people dose at hand want it.— 
Kikoslby. 

Bobsrt’s msn urn Bandits. [So called from Robin Hood, the outlaw]. 

Bobsspisrrs*a Wsstscs— The fish-women and other female rowdies 
who Jdned the Parisian Guard in 1793 and damouced, "Down trith 
theGirondisto!” 

Bobtn QoodiUlOW— A merry domestic fairy, famous for his mischievous 
pranks and practical iokes : e. g. 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Kobiit SaaKBSTSARB. 
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BoMtt Hood wtwd ^^14 A cold thftw*windt ["Tradition runs 

that Robin Hood used to say he could bear any cold except that which 
a thaw>wind broughiwith it."— Brewer ]. 

Bobin Mutton C^ltul cntw A simpleton : e, g. Do you sec this 

ram ? His name is Robin. Here, Robin, Robin, Robin We will get 

a pair of scales, and then you, RoHh Mutton, shall be weighed against 
Top Robin. — Rabelais. [ coats. 

Bobin Bedbrensta— Bow Street runners, so called from their red waitt- 

Boohelle Salt— A tartarate of sodium or potassium as discovered by 
Seignette of Rochelle in 1672 , 

Book ahead An obstacle in one’s way : $, g. At last 

this document appeared to be got out of the way somehow • at ail events, 
it ceased to be the rock ahead as it had been.— Dickens* 

(The) Book of Agee ^*9 Jesus Christ as the unshakable and eternal 
foundation. 

Bodk JBlngliah — ^The spoken dialect of the natives of Gibraltfr. 

Book fever — Malta or Mediterranean fever common at Gibraltar. 

BoOk'Cdl— Petroleum. 

Bodk'Mlt bnra ^ Salt in rock like masses. 

BoOkiug etouee Logan stones so delicately 

poised by nature that they will rock to and fro at a touch ( they were 
formerly used in connection with Druidical rites. 

Bod in pIlAle A punishment in store which will cause 

smarting : «. g. "Is that what people mean by a rod in pickle t" asked 
Tom, and was surprised that his father could not answer lor laughing. 
— ^The P. Readkrs. [ Sion day. 

Bogation days— The Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen* 

Bogue elephant ^^3^ A savage and destructive elephant 

living apart from the herd. 

(A) Bogue in grain VfiW A fellow wl oseA^illainy is deep>seated. 

I Bogue^a badge j[far Blinkers worn by a race- 

horse or hunter that becomes obstinate. 

Bogue'a maioh biPiv vfw) fipitt wi oi 

Music played in dwision of a person when he is expelled as a 
soldier, or driven away in disgrace ; hence, an ignominious dismissal. 

Bogu^a gallery rtfvicnil ftar A collection 

of photopaphs of criminals, kept at police headquarters. 

(A) (or Bowland) Ibr an Oliver A blow for 

a Uow; tit for tat (Roland and Oliver we' e two of the paladins of 
Charlemagnei whose exploits are so similar that it is very difficult to 
keep them distinct. What Roland did Olivw did, and what Oliver 
did R(^d did. At length ’the two met in single combat, and fought 
for five consecutive days on an island in the Rhine, but neither gained 
the least advantage.— Brewer ] *. e. g. He withdrew moodily to a 
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baocb, comforted, however, not a little by the thought that he had given 
Mrs. Carr a Relanifw om O/iswr.— Haggard. [ crew. 

Bola d*eqiiip«ge [ Fnnck ] nW a ti «(tf^nfiKiii J N ial A list of a ship's 
Boll in wealth or ciohee ttwrt omn, 

feU Be greatly wealthy : «. g. The substantial distinction lay 
Iwtween the few families that in wealth and the miserably poor 

who were entirely destitute.— MxRrvAi.E. 

Bidl one*s self omrt ^ *I1^ Wallow. 

Boll the stone of Sisyphus Be en- 

gaged in an incessant task of great labour (like Sisyphus, a fraudulent, 
avaricious King of Corinth, whose task in the world of shades was to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill and fix it there. It so happened 
that the stone no sooner reached the top of the hill than it bounded 
down again and thus made his task ceaseless )•• e, g He was at last 
relieved from the stone of Stsyphus, which he had been rolUng lot 
twenty years and obtained his discharge as President of the State 
Council. — M OTLBV. 

Bolliog erelMlitory] ^sr -fni *lil t?lW 

A discharge of muskets by soldiers in line, in quick succession, and in 
the order in which they stand. 

Boiling-look ^ 1 

Holling-pixi A cylindrical piece of wood for rolling paste. 

Bolling-preas A press from calendering cloth- 

Bollisg stock 'S The lccomoti\es snd vehicles of a 

railway. 

(A) BoUicg clone gathers no moss IFrovefb] st%Rl 

vtt? sfl One cannot thrive by 

constantly changing his object of pursuit. 

Bolling tackle [Naatieal J S’lpr tilgunf 

Tackle used to steady the yards in a heaving sea. 

(A) Boly-Poly A little fat child. 

Roman birds— Eagles so called because the ensign of the Roman 
legi on was an eagle. 

Roman candle A hie « oik in the form of a candle. 

Roman cement A moitar for building purpose to imitate stone, 

as devised in Italy. 

Roman charity cetx The affection which binds children to 

their parents ; filial piety. 

Roman ncse W ; tsw a1*lt A nose somewhat aquiline. 

Romaii white Purest white. 

Bomanio oe Bomsnoe languages— Those modern languages which 
are the immediate offsprings of Latin, such as Italian, Spanish, PoctU' 
guese, and French. 

Boma was not bnUt in a day [Ftoverk] cfFi ^ 
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od by ft liagle effort, or ia ft Tory obort Umo ; e. y He bod nol hod 
Mme to pot Ibftk in ftnd ibow bio ftrttolie skill ; onre, JBome wa$ mot 
huiU tfi a day.— 3. Pain. 

(A) Borneo 4^ c<tfkir a dorotod lover. 

(Tbe) Roof of the world — Tbe Pomin, ft plotoftn nortb of Indio 

Book ft pigeon («itvcv c«ll01 Fleece o green* 

bom. 

Booky wood ewe Dark wood : «. g. 

Light tbiokeHB, and tbe erow 

Hakeo wing to tbe roohy wood — Shakespitakb. 

Boom and to spare yte More space than is needed. 

Room for icetw fep ei wt^tse ) wte Space for ; e y. I have yet 

room for six eeotcbes.— S: takeSpbakb ( C^tW fwfi ) W *1^ 

Poesibitity of admitting ; ability to admit : e. g There was eertaib^ 
vast room for improvement.- MotIiBY. 

Boot end Oranoh wt^, eliitcWiPl Entire ; tborongfa : e. y There were 
no < tber rierks in the establiebment, owing to roof aad brar-chtotorm 
earibd oBt in the short reign of Harold Smith — T k i.&ofb Wipt, 

‘ twvtcs Entirely ; thoroughly • utterly : e. y It was deter* 

mined by the crnel secretary that tbe whole clan sbonld be destroyed 
root and 6ra«c7».— ScoTT. 

Boot and branch men ( or rooters) wfestmr *^trifewtdl 

The Puritans of ahont 1640 who wanted to extirpate the 

episcopacy altogether. WTO ttwtwfss fw 

Political facticns who are anxions to '*go the whole bug ” 

Boot away, out, up w?1 ; Aiwvtn sr$ atn Tear op by the 

root : eradicate ; extirpate : e. g. (i) All the evils mast be rooted np 
with cate *2i 1 will go, root away the noxions weed.- Sbakb&pbabb. 
(3) But in Italy fendalistn had existed, and was never Wholly roofed 
out - FbbbMAK. 

Boot of all evil wvw «IVtl wfatif Sonree of all mlslortnnes : e. y. 

The love of money ia a roof of all kinds of evtl —B ible 
Root of bitterness ftrt aitfw< nw 'till W’lw wnii wci A donge* 
rons error drawing away to apostasy 

Boot of the matter «i«if«rt4l wtTO That which is essential t 
a. g. Thou dost not4>e)ieve bnt what the Dksenters nnd the Methodists 
have got the roof of the matter as wel* as the Ohnreh folks.— 6 Euos. 

Rope of sand wlfka lit, «*i vi fros A feeble union ; a bond ox < 

tie easily broken : e..y. (1) ''Friendship witii an insincere person i» 
only a rope of eand*' (2) All his projt-cts and hopes melted away like 
ropes of eand -SuiUBB. 
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him to toko port ia iemo oatorpiiic, te. 

Bopp* walk [BafTtafora* akmp]— Old Bailey proetleo : a. g, Ha hoi gone 
into the rop»-w tlh ; i He hoe token np proetioe in the Old Bailey. 

tni^^tatara A long ehed need for the mannfaotare of ropes. 

Rory O* More [ Slang ] in A door. 

Bosolns A first Vote actor. [ Bosoios was the most 

oelebrated of Itoman actors ]:e, g. What scene of death hath Boacina 
now to act f- SHAKt-SPSAKB. [ roaelike perfume. 

Bose apple The edible fruit of a tropical tree, haviog a'atrong 

Boss- coloured c«ite etsiflie ^ Deceptively fine. 

Bose- coloured speotaolea Fayoorably disposed or 

optimistically inclined eyes. [ “Golden Bose.’’ 

Bose Sunday*— The fonrth Sunday in Lent when the Pope bleeses the 
Boeea hare thorns and silver mountains mud fP>o«ari] 
f^.,1 essi sit, ves’lP ea ett 1 

Bostral crown A naval crown given to one who 

won a naval victory, being made of gold deorated with the beaks 
of ships 

(A) Rotten apple injures its companions [Proverb] iiscstcs arts 1 
Botten borough ilttvir *i*vVinrt CT iiH 1 T*lslr wtwc^sei 

cssins wtltvig fge A borough which, at the time of the passage of the 
Brform Bill of 1882, contained but few voterSi yet retained the privil- 
ege of sending a member to Parliament. 

(A) Botteu cause abides no handling [Proverb] 
wits I 

(A) Rotten sheep infects the flock [ Proverb ] on *i1csti 

(CSC* vn , wsU^ «ts t 

Rotund ty of the belt A large projecting paunch. 

(Al Bou^ [Fre eft] et^-snv A man of fashion devoted to sensual 

pltanure 

(A) B-'UgH w’tl «nti*cye A rod republican, a democrat : 

e. g ijlif bud a'.l the furious prejudices nod all the instinctive truths 
in her of an uucooipromismg Rouge - Onida. 

Rou:;*' t noir [Frcec/t] rtw « vtn rv vifgs ertsit tew A game of 
ehancp, 80 called from the ted and black diamonds marked on the 
bciird. 

Bough >nd ready >icv ecv Acting with offhand promptness and 

cflioiency : s. g. The rough and reitig understanding. — •LowbIiEi. 

sitbti *1 v^*l rices vtcli s^*ni Bough in manner, but prompt in action. 
IICW ||CV vtdi «tffl*ts vHlCS nn\ ^ Capable of Uing ezeentsd 
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offhand ; stnmoMy : «. f. Thoro WM a lerl ol rough auA rtoAg law 
in Ireland in tboae dayi which waa of great oonTonienee to persons 
deairoos of expeditions jostiee.— T haokbbat. 

Hough and tumble c«ti| wt:^ c«ts ) Sidd of 

lighting in any style or by any inean^. "IJi i s'ftlTSiallift 

Indisoriminate ; eonfnsed ; not too partienlar abont 
d«.oornnit fairneas do. [ antagonist 

Rough customer [ Colloquial ] P»C!^ A tronblesome 

Rough diamond astftfts tntw Unout diamond. [ Hence, figurativoly 

and colloquiallu ] « M slwo WtSOT 

ai(e*Ur*t9 A pert>on of inlrinsio worth, thoogh of tnde 
exterior and unpolished manneta ; a person of fine natural abitity 
wi’hout eaUivation : e- <j. As for Warrington that rough diamond 
had not had the polish of a dancing master, and he did not know how 
to walta — Thackerm*. ». 

Bough draft or draught A draught in its rudi- 

nx nta ; a draught not perfected ; a aketoh. [ very exact. 

<A) Rough estimate Ifstt An estimate in general and not 

A) Hough guess >;twto An opinion or jodgme^ given at 

rttodoui and in general terms without attempt at precision. 

Bough It Ctttsi ftntll Rtl ’ll 'sm *l» S CWl^*l WC| *|1^1 

A VI Have or puraue a rough or ragged oonree. enoountec 

and oVeroome difficulties or hardship : 0 <j What has poor Horatio 
done that be, above all the rest should be sent to rough it outat sea ? 
— SoolUfcv 

Bough on ( . *‘tu st'.-il *i^c« l#iW'S f*«i Hard cm (a 

person I • unhappy or unfortunate for : tf. g. There wa#a nniveraal 
f.eliug, he as-nrtd hi? ward, of sympathy for him Everybody felt 
that It wee rough o% such a man as InmseU to find that he was not 
of illustrious descent— B es ^nt, 

Bough hewn Unpolished : 0 g. (1) It was a rough hewn dis> 

course to which u e listened, vi) There's a divinity shapes onr ends. 
rough-hew them bow you will — SnABEkPEABB. [ precision. 

Roughly speaking csttt||t ^fsieu c^cn Speaking in general without 

Bound about In or to an opposite direction ia g. At the 

eight ol the Joathsome figure she turned her face ronsd about. 

On every side of (an emphatic form of 'round'! : e g He went on 
talking whiio taking bis rounds round about ths garden. 

(A) Round-about Wufsing w'cttftH »i»t[u ^sinntn»lct itfns sar- 
An horizontal, on whkh ehildten lide. 

Round about road or way C^WtWtl ni (cmsfl *!<( An indireet 
road or way : a g. It is easy to show that we have taken a terrible 
round about rood.— B ubkb. C Bee In a round abont way ]. 

Round aflBlrtaatlon or atatament or tale *^1 ¥<(1 Folly or 
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plftinly stated affirmation ; posiUTO or dsoided affirmation or statemsnt : 

». ff I will a round, nnvarnishrd tale deliver.— S bakbspSAbH'. 

Bonn4 and round firr^ Repeatedly round :e g. He halted on the 
pevoment, and went rou"d a'd round in eirelee, for the better exhi* 
bition of hie figure - Diorbmb 

Bound dealing rtb ww«I^ wtsie Honest straishtforward dealing, 
without branching off into und'e^hand trioks or deviating from the 
straight p^th into the bye ways of t'laePBe : e. g lioiind de‘l**tg is 
the honour of luan’s nature. B >00N [ repeated. 

Hound-delay A song or danon in whioh parts are 

Bound game « c»i«n -flccw? Rt'HiN A game, as at 

cards, in whioh the number of olsyers is not fixed. 

jlound hand Mtwl ciff*t ftess s'l? 

Bound head eifw A Puritan 

Bound house , sftf irfs sic^li A constable’s 

prison a cabin or apartment on the after part of the quarter deck. 

Bound in the ear Obeolete wtti veil Whisper in the ear : e g. 
The Bishop of Olarrow rou>.«f«* g to hie ear ‘ You are not a wise 
man” be ronnderl i.iewise to the bishop, and said, ‘‘Wherefore 
brought ye me h< • d V” Galoebwood. 

Bound number cs c«fs wg ««te s A number that 

ends Uith a cipher and may be divided by 10 without a remainder , 
a oomplcie or full number . also sometimes, a whole number approxb 
mately nesr the truth : e g Pliny put a rcuad number near the 
tenth, rather tbin the fraction ARanTBhOT [See In round 
numbers] 

Round O [Collogu'd) *>9 eI Duck s egg, zero nanght p- 

Alfred told her the roun'f 0 which bad yielded to the “duok’a egg” 
and wan beonming obsolete, meant the cipher set by the eoorer against 
a playrr h i auie who in out without making a run — Beade , 

(A) Bound oi cartridges SIC91CV 9 -sa .dswI cut’ll One oartridgs to 
eaeh man 

Bound off cf in ▼ai. iw’9* Finish compUtoly. 

Bound on \C'llf>gu>aI^ <?>t»’i9« fsw fifes) ^5 fspsTli:! ewsi, wifig (stftgw) 
«fs 51 ufe-ii'fipi) f-eti Turn about from be faithless to : o. p. 

* .feremiah if that venomous wretch Phot be Fare brother had manied 
^ ou, would you b in danger now t * — *No : there oonld be nothing to 
troulle tue if she hadn’t rounded on me.” — B. L. Fsajeok. 

Bound on one wtftis Turn on him ; turn infer* 

ruer against him. 

Bound peg m a square hole f a wte^TS cst net wfsitE 

'..be wrong man in the wrong plaoe. The allied espreisioii is - 
Square peg in a round hole 

Round robin df ftpfe wtWR *Htfwc« cw f Iff ftfiiitai jitfl clW 

stfsiini teMtci tetcwfftitil ^¥tci rtiq ▼Tin «iWsitafi srtf i ¥ti 
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A written peliUon, mcmorialt MiiioulnaM, « iaikaiBMil, rifatA hf 
aamei fai •ziiig«Reinl«,ioMiMltoAow wlioilga«dit&nilt«. 
Their naniM wan-xednoed to wrltiag. to bo xoipootfsllj rafaiattM 
to Johoooa. Bat raab wm tho owe ootextoiaed ol hit fxowa, tlM 
OTwy <»6 ehxaak from tratUag hio aomo first to the iastxwaoat t 
whetonpon tholx aanMi were writtea about ia a oirole, maUaf wkot 
mutiaoai loilori oull "a roufui robtn.” Xbvimg. 

Boand sam Ckfti fitvi A eoasiderablo omoaat' of money ; a lorce sum : 
e. p. Three thoaeaad dooete • 'tie a good round turn —‘BBAfaaeBAaau 

Bound table— Bee Knights of the round table. 

(At Bound table tpriji A tonraemeat r*~eo called by resson that the 
place wherein they proetised those feats was eaTironed with a stroag 
wall mode in a rooad foim« 

(A) Bound table oonferenoe ^i9te nv er#H ttti ita> 

bifee A eoAfereaee between politieol potties in whleh eoeh hoe 
equal authority and at which the questionB in dispute are to be 
settled omieabiy with the maximum amount of ‘give and take” on 
each side. tBeferi to a private oonferenee in the hoasa of Six W. 
Haroourtin 1887i, 

Bound to [ Nouttoal] etqtceq qe Turn the head of a ship. 

Bouse up infew ^ CAtta’it^ vet Excite to lively thought or 

action from a state of idlenese, languor, stupidity, or inattention : e. p« 
To rotMc up a people the most phlegmatic of any in Christendom.— 
ASTBRBUBT. 

Bout out ^ ei wfim wVlUtt ^ Search tiioronghly ; 

turn out. (Wte efsn eflei cveet Turn out by force or eomp^sion. 

Bow beyond one’s reaoh "ifai «tt*i •tleii. cell 

Attempt beyond one’s power. 

(A) Bow of pins ^ ^ Anything of little value or oohiequenee: 
e. g. '‘Trne”i would be my mournful reply ; “but he doesn’t amount 
to s rote o/pene.”— E dimbubob Bbvibw. 

Bow rc^al wsf fkvis Noisy brawl : magnificent fight : a. p. 
The end is general exasperation, with fines, notices of leave, warn* 
ings, cheekinese rotorts, and every element of a rote ropal.— B bbahs. 

Boyal assent itsrdli In England, the assent of the 

sovereign to a bill which has passed the Houses of Parliament, given 
in the House of Lords, eiM^ in person or by oommissionerB. 

Bowal fifth itsti oimi <ltt A fifth port of the spoU set apart by 

MW for the king. 

Royal merchant ts(*w buch ct *iser skfcei ePl^ kWffw Ti ^ tPW 
One of those wealthy merehonM of Venice. Wto 
erected principalities in diverse places of the Archipelago whioh thdr 
desoeadanls enjoyed for many centuries : a p. 

Qlansbcg on eye irf idly on his lossee. 

I^t have late so huddled on his bi^ 

Bnoogh to press a ropsl fneroAssf down.— S babbbpbAbb* 
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Bojal metal Ghdd. 

Be]ral road «ne itvt ; in« Aa mij way oi melhoa. CHis 

phvMe !■ taken from the ezpreeeion, "There ii no royal road to 
le«miag’' whion was an anewer given to King Ptolemy by Ene^A 
when the former espmaed a dee ire to learn mathcmatiw by an eaey 
method J .* e y I here ie no roy'tl road, by which men can raiee 
themaelvea from a poaition which they ieeUto be naoomfortable and 
natatiaiaetiMry.— S mUiBB. [ aoieaoea. 

Bc^al Society Ihoroe nfiiBi ft|W Wnic*n The Engliah academy of 

Eoyal touch Jha tonohing of a diaeaaed pcraon by the hand of 
a king with the view of rentoring to health ; formerly eatenrively 
praonaed. partioalarl> for the aerofnla or the Idng'a evil. 

Bab against (cwre eica Move along the anrfaee of (any> 

thing) v^ith preat-nre ; grate agaiaat 

Bub almig or on (wte eeca vet >?ci stwilyi wte Move or get along with 
diffienlty : e. g- They manage with atriot economy, to ruh uloag.— 
Wbbbtbr. 

Bnb away or off rttfarv' Sti Bemove or clean by 

robbing ; aeparate by friction ; e. g. There waa a dignity in the 
name which may have rubbed offiho degradation of the capacity. — 
Kaib. 

Bub down ntfoti et eei «1 ^ wtl Bedoce or remove by robbing ; 

aa, to rub dow the rongh poiota. ( c^wtfw } entBSl wit 

Clean by robbing , comb or curry, aa a boree : e. g They don't keep 
many animaia of either kind on board ahip, Smike ; end even when 
they have horttea, they are not very partioolar olMot rubbing them 
dofon.— D icebmb. 

Bnb in cesw fsp) ff arrwi «rcel Force into the porea 

of by friction. cam attti Beiterate or emphaaiae. 

Bub off~>See Bub away. 

Bab on— Bee Bob along. 

Bab out $f«al enni. (WWI Eraae ; obliterate ; . to rub out a ' 

mark or letter ; to rub out a atain : e. g. She rubbed tbe figorea out, 
and drew likeneaaea ull over the tableta. — D iokbms. 

Bob shoalders with [CoitoywtaiJ C¥tR fbfi wit^fii 

aH', <itsi Be in tooeh with . eome in doae nniw 

with : e. g. Here waa a dreary outlook tor persona who knew demo* 
eraey, not by rubbing eJtouldere with it lifelong, bnt merely horn 
booka.— L owbEiL. 

Bnb-np ntfan ^il, ivtfail ^>nl trii Poliah ; clean : a g Onr maid* 
servant rube up our plates, CBdll Bneite ; awaken $ 

rente to action ; as, to rwb up ike memory : • g An East Indian must 
rub up hie faenltiea a little, and put his mind in mrder, befoio he 
enters this sort of sosMy. — Scon. 
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Bnb np the wrong way ’vtol tin optcncifea vn Irrfteta by 
MpoaiUon. [ uneiont Book). 

Bnbrloa ▼etavit [LuMii] It ia forbidden by the cItU laws (of 

Bnda to < elittfO * «ffh afWI ai eiar UnoiTil to : impoUte to : e q> There 
WM not a paraon at table io whom afae wae not rude — Maoavlat. 

B affle o ne*B Jieathera, or Baffle the feathers of {OolloquiaTl 
▼Htcwe tttm C*tei Make a peraon angry. 

Bale Nisi [La lo] —A rnle leaned by a anperior eonrti that wonld be 
made abeolnte If the party on whom it waa iesned failtd to ebow 
eanae asainat ii 

Bale of the road ttwti Pi«t«id1 Itcgnla* 

Mona framed with a view to prevent eoUiRiona on the road. Thus the 
Engliah rule of the road lays down that a pereon most take the left 
Bide when he meeta another on the road and the right aide when he 
overtakea another in riding or driving : e g, 

“The rule of the road'a an anomaly qnite« 

In riding or driving along ; 

If yon go to the left von are rare to go right. 

If yon go to the right yon go wrong.” 

Bale ofthnmb »f*Wl. ’tfirvli, ^ ctitu oi'Vt A rnde prooeaa or op* 

erationi like that of neing the thnmb aa a role in meaanring [Heaeel 

fatwel <0 wfhwsi aw wm Judgment and praetieal 

experjienee aa dietingnished from aoientifio knowledge ; e. g. The real 
trnth is, Winterborne, that medical practice in places like vbia is a very 
rude-of-thumh matter — T. HABOr. 

Buie over ( w'f'w. «9'5 ni «T«ttS vv Have power or com- 
mand over : exercise anpreme authority over : e g. We aabdne and 
rule over all other creatnrea.— Bat. 

Bale the roast lot roost) [Coiioqutal } ^ ww. iwn 

Take the lead domineer ; be paramonnt : e g. John, Duke of 
Bnrgoyn, ruled the roa«(. and governed both King Charlea and his 
whole realm.— H aEiL 

Buie with a rod of iron «raitr.tc ^3 afjR wn Govern ty- 

rannically .* e g She ruled over the yonngrr members wti^ a rod of 
tro’i.— Mbs Bbbohbb Stows. 

Rale youth well, for old age will rule itself [Proverb^ *ti>R 

Baling paeslon cfiw iic^ ei< : ctlH The feeling or passion which 

governs one. ( bloeaom. 

Bam bad [ GoOognfel ] attw cn ai wcw A grog 

Bam oaetomer (Slarg] Wf w c*itv A qneer fellow :e g. If they eonld 
only keep ttieir, hands ont of their ;breeohea’ poeketa. they would be 
nunmer ouefomerv than they are now.— M akbtat. 

Bam shrab avfsfhw ^ A drink eompoaed of rmot walwi 
ragar, and lime joiee or lemon inioe, with aouM flavonsing exiraol. 
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Bum start c fiZtHV ] : t«t« «tn« Aa odd jonniey ; a queer 

begioniiig or oateel : «. g. '‘Come/* eaid Silver. etooggUiig vitli hie 
ashen Ups to get the word oat, '‘this woa't do<<Stsnd by to go about. 
This is a ram rteW/’— HT bvbnbon. 

Btunioateon (c«1^ vil Think again and again 

over : meditate on : e. g. Apart from the hope of the gospel, who is 
there that rwninalea oa the felicity of heaven 7—1, Taylob. 

Bummnga for wa ee vfiil (4tS1 Scaroh narrowly for : e. q. I have often 
rummaged for old books in Little Britain and Dock Lane,— BwiVT. 

Rnminage sale Tltcne et cei VH c«(t smt feipt A olearanoe sale 

of anolaimed goods in a pnbUo store, or of 'odds and ends whioh have 
aoeomulated in a shop. 

Bumonr is afloat 4^ W7(i 1 1| it is so oirenlated. i round is. 

(The) Bunour (or story) runs crucw <4? vc»l The tale or ramonr going 

Bumping dozen— A rump of beef and a dozen of olaret, or a romp 
steak and dozen oysters. The ezprossion is a oorzuption of Bump and 
Dozen. 

Buq a blockade cwi^ wtwq 'uRtcj ie«l st?) ntt*! 
W41 Get to. or away from, a blockaded port in aafrty. 

Bun a foil Wtt , Pazzle, lead astray. 

Bon a line wft tt4l Canse a line to be drawn , mark out a line. 

Bun a mine wtl Dig a mine or pit under the earth : s. g. He 

had run a mtne as he beliLved, under Henry’s throne, to blow it to the 
moon — Fboudb [ the foot. 

Bun a nail into the foot c^e^i Cause a nail to enter into 

Bun a race ’itfs c^vi Bun in a oomparaiive trial of speed: e. g. 
The tortoise lunf^trg a race with the haie won the victory by dint of 
sheer eteady pereeveranoe. wtl Contend : s. g. 

Imposture ran a race with unbelief in the vain hope of silenoing en- 
quiry — rnouDB. ( cwtn wTtn 1 si>J| 7;t»«sr Lead a life ( either U1 or 
well I 0 . g. Remote from town he ran his godly rses.— Q oudbiuih. 

Bun a rig , '5feT*il ; cetu wwiiti wiw wsi Ploy 

a triek . engage in a frolio ; do something strange and unbecoming. 

Bun a risk ewt^sn BTH vi vtcs fe*iB Incur hazard : 

e g James was very properly unwilling to run ihe risk of protecting 
hie Chancellor against the Parliament — MACAOXiAT. 

Bun a seam cvh cirntt iif^i ( tc<ni1 ^ ) Sew a seam by passing 

the neiedle through cloth back and forth in a continuous Une, generally 
making a series of stitches on the needle at the same tima 

Bun a tttt sf«aittitel t;i wit Contend or combat. 

Bun about twwi: oiftfei1,ci^1 Move or hasten hero and theror 
Bun across ( cvTi fbp H wWis i S*t« m utftn *f?l it *IT«il 
Come upon by aoddent. [ qf. Come aofoss ]. 
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Baa afiral of (C¥n fifl) ofn Bob anintt or oomo iatooolli* 

•ioD witti, Mpooially lo ai to baeome entangled or to oanre Injnrf . 

Ban-nn errnnd vn Carry a meeaage : e. g. Hie real name 

was Amnoe, bnt from being employed to run efraaf • abont the 
place he had reoeived the niekname of Irree. — HAyiu;in« 

Bun after ( wteite ) ww, aifti oyiaa Parana ; 

follow : e. g. Wheneyer be appeared in pablioi the aoldiera ram after 
him elamonting for food.->-MAOAUliAT. 

Ban against ( cate fecn ) utie etwi Strike against 

( anything ) while in motion : e. g The two trains ran againat each 
other, reenlting in the lose of many liyes. (cei^ SOt have 

a eouree or direction in oppoaition to .* e. g 

Little is the wisdom, where the Eight 
So rut.$ ogiinst all reason. — S haxbspbabb. 

Bun against the point of a spear call wvl Act to no purpose. 

Bun against time ^ifotecw ( aosI) cvtf^ 

OTeti Bun a given diatenoe without a competitor, inthe quickest 
possible time > act iiB4 Accomplish the greatest 

oistiince which can be prssed over in a given time*: e. g. The horse 
is to run agatnat ttme.— W bbstiub. 

Bun aground Silf st^'. aittKi Stick or drive to the ground, 

as a ship become etrasded. or cause to be stranded : e. p. Nine 
days later the largest vessel ran aground, and was losA — T bb P. 
Bbadbbs. 

Bnn amuok iiuis swbs »t? 1^11® 

u|iat|<t Bush through the streets frantically, attacking ail that 
come in the way [The Malays, under the influence of opium, become 
so excited that they sometimes rush forth with daggers, yelling, 
“Amuck ! amueJt" ( kill * kill ' ), and fall lout of any one they chance 
to meet - Brewbb ] : e. g. The energy for which Uie Jacobin 
administration was praised, was merely the energy of the Malay who 
maddens himself with opium draws hia knife and runs amuck 
through the arteete slashing right and left at friends and foes.— 
Maoaulat. ct ei'nt*l «ii C»i«il ; wTaF*i1 ail, 

ltsilitif>l .101' Talk or write on a subject of which one is ignorant ; 
run foul of : c. g It Dennis who ran amuek at the literary soeiety 
of the day falls foul of Steele.— T haceebat. 

(2. Satire’s my weapon, bnt I’m too discreet 
To ru« amuck and tilt at all I meet, — Fora. 

Bua at WtOll Wll Attaek : e. g. Dennis who ran amuok at the literary 
soeiety of the day, falls foul of Steele.— Thaokbbay. 

Bon at rovers w*K^i fill *l$1 Bun wild ; be unrestrained. 

Bun away *isn^ etwii, ufint *tf Flee ; esoape : e. g. I ran away ; 1 
bad a bad time of it for two or three months.— T bagkxbat. 

Rub away ftom cma'a own gons b 1 wl^i^ nf^raitit wit 
Abandoa one’s prinoiples. 
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Bim«aw «7 alava ft>l A who ha* oMopodfrom hto moolir* 
Bun awi^ with ( Cfta fVf ) alH OoDToy away : a y. Wa 

mul aol rafter our iMlinga to run atvty with our judemrat.*— IfBB* 

Bbbobbb B'iOWB. ( wtfna «rauM call Ocmcai ) inrtiai 

Wtt Asaiat in aaeape or elopement t e y, The footieh youth ran away 
toUh his maater’a daughter, ^atci wacecM Itf^ atvl atail Drag 
rapidly and with violenee : a g. Were we not ma awiy with down 
the ateepeat hill in the ootmtry, belanae the dear eream oolonr eaagbt 
a glimpee oi the moon shimmering end abirering in the deep pool by 
Braokbam Common T” Miss Mitvobd cvati Drag into rain : 

a. y Men who have been well trained and edooated are oftrn ran 
owty tinih by extravaganoesi by keeping np appearanoea — SlciliBS. 

Btm away with a notion tor idea) catBi*i rsicwitaita^ «ta ailil fan 

wfaai bn P«r8ietently follow oat a foolish notion or idea [This phrase 
ia need of persons who hold a foolish- notion and obstinetely allow 
themselvee to be led away by it ] : a g Don’t ruA »wt»y with the 
aoltox that you have plenty of time, loo have no suoh thing.— 
IflTTOM 

Bon before one can walk enm stes «tiin ai cwfci* saez nta* . ( catn 

wtttj 1 cntnjai ate vfinin npitt zftn wfnw nietl Attempt a task before 
one is fitted for it. 

Bun counter to (cate fafv) «fwf csi eu) ai f eai Have a 

eourse or direction quite contrary to ; go or act in direct opposition 
to : a. y 1 be Queto of Soots made baste to cleat herself of a oonneo* 
tioo which ran counter to her present interests — Fboudb 

Bun down ( cw a ratzi alta Chase to neariness 

and take: a g. Tha hounda ra.i dmvn the stag — Webbtbb. 
(Wttlatfas ) Mtca atwi caeat Bon against and sink, as a 

vessel : a g Some few mado the mistake of taking to the Oangea, 
wherf their bof ts were fired into end run down by the steamer.— 
Kaye f^’ip -em Censure : traduce ; decry : a g. They even began 
to run do'o i the works because they were dissstiafied with the 
author.— Lytton. tlf k' ’'TH Crush : a g Some were for trying to 
ruA tbo wi»cli down - Kinusluy. -9 Overthrow ; 

overbear : e g Iteligi'u i. run domn by the license of these times. — 

BbRKELLV I S C 4;? S 1 ’‘M UMl tifllc w 

licii Cense to work or opera; o on accr-unt of the exhaustion of 
the motive poner,— said of olooka wntohes, Ac. : a. y The meohaniam 
of the miller’s life stopped, bus th^t of the watch went on. for Joe 
wound It up that same ereninq, and it had not ainee beeb allowed to 
run dowM— B-iBiMG GouLD- gt’l DeoUne , as to m a down in 
health 

Bnn down a coast ( fiiti a^ll ntwii Sail along a 

eoaat 

Bun down a shif) wWV cfSVl Bun against n ship and sink her. 
Bun for (an ofBoe) (CWIB *iunf) attf tan Stand oandidate foe (pa oIBm). 
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Boa fior It wnm f«i1 Mot* owot witti m swift paeo ; roa off. 
[ ’Tor it’* is hwo mmly expletive j { e. p. But juit then— ereek { 
ceaek t oreok (—three maeket-shote flaebod oat of the thiokbt Mery 
tumbled head foremost into the bzoaTation : the mai: with jibe bandagn 
span round like a teetotam nnd Ml all bis length upon hie eit’e, where 
ne lay dead bat still twitching : and the other thitc liuintd and rai 
for it with all their might —S tbvbnson. 

Bun fool of icwte foft) 4 tn etlii •191 et tws eiffli Bun aguinnt stumble 
OTer or uptn : e. g And when one babble rwt foul of another, the 
weaker needs must buret.— C olebidob. 

Bun from (cwr fegfl si ot^tro) ftek osi wrt 

Steal ofi from ; depart from ; 4oit : e p. My oonaeienoo will eerve me 
to run from this Jew, my master.— S hAKBSPB-vBB, 

Ban hard f*3fin sie W<il«t Stf«W «ni1 Press wilh jokes, sorcasm, or ridicule. 
t5 ewe SI wei Urge or press importunately. «lf3* 

efwwtl stHei eei Press in competition ; as, to run one h rd in a race, 
firlenw ^91 Put in danger [ or with tfhdoe haste. 

Bun headlong CSC^ Slfew W eifs Mots rapidly ; engage in rashly 
Bun high Grow serious rage furious* 

ly ; e g. The disputes had repeatedly r'tt*» so high that bloodshed 
aeemed inevitable. Macaulat. 

Bun in fweoj «t«»f Enter . step in. C3!?tt!J wfatli rvcB t{«ri Arrest and 
take to a loek up ; e. g Last night several nnarobUta were run tit. 

airttcss t»te -Shki eeie l In printing >, insert a 
word, Ao„ without making a break or a new paragraph. *(!feT '^91 

WfwlT BW etf’t’siv ejlS’on Alter a position of matter, in 

printing, to fill vacant space. 

Bun in agroove <ewwic^ Proceed after a fixed method , be unvarying, 

Bun in ( or into ) debt e<i«w fwil Be involved in debt ; e. g. 
When you run «n debt yon give to another power over your liberty. — 
FdAKEUN. [ one’s bead. 

Bun in one’s head see 9i et«'tv etw’ Keep in one’s mind , enter 

Bun in the blood ( or family ) iret 1 Belong to one by natural 
descent : e. g. It is a matter of deep regret that this malady russ tn 
the fumily. 

Bun in the same groove •ewk «tce swi, 4w>iC« btsibii mi Move 
forward in the same path ; advanoo in harmony : e g. Loyalty is an 
easy and convenient sentiment when selldnterest rwie in the tame 
groove — Emousb NEWtipAPBa. 

Bun into fWKV «ce<n wvl Enter : step in. vtewiwc«i wit Expatiate in- 
to : e. p. Olaudhu has r«e his description info tbs most wretched 
fustian.- AnpieoN. ( cwte ftew ) (W*tw llwi Tend to, as to an effeot or 
eoBscqnenee : incline to : a g. Temperate olimatsi run into moderata 

govenunenta- B wipt. >ei«itfl« llil icwtirifl) >ll^w Nt^il Itwii, 
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f«i1 Spmd Hid bltiid wlib : voile witti t».g. Id Um mlddleol 
a nlnbow Ute eoUnm dm raffideotly diittogoUMd Iwl oear the bor- 

den they mo into one aaother.— W avtd. < cetV ) COtl 

vtti Drive or ioree into : «. g, Olhenii aeeoetomed to retired 
epeoolationi. r«a aalora) philoaophy into mrtaphysioal ooUani. — 

IiocsS. (cvtvf^l) f««l «ic^ ▼litti cm OaoM to enter into; 
thnut into : e. q. Yon ran yonr b|ead <«/o he lion'i month.— -SCOXT. 

•ov Pivi ijtcv 5ftnil ntW Pam, u thonght or eonvereation. 

from one sobjeet to ( another ) ; a p. Virgil in hie fint Georgie hae 
ran into a set of preeepte foreign to hie snbieet. — ADOXSOH. 

Btin into danger fir*<nriter fell Be involred in danger. 

Btm into debt— See Bun in debt. 

Bun into excees vfhfev wfiil cet>n Exceed the pn^r bonnde 

of anythmg : «. p. He saw with regret the e«M«e into whieh the 
reformeri were running -MAgauLAY. 

Bun like wUd fire Same aa Fly like wild fire. 

Bun loose eeii ; eir«iai fatl Get ont of oon< 

trol ; become disorderly ; e. p. It was a risky experiment to leave the 
Honse ( Parliament ) to ran looM — John BOLI.. 

Bun mad «lti|csni xe stlfg wn : Become wild with ex* 

citpuient. eativ cxtcx vs fStl ; uetuf ^eii Bon 
wildly about under the influence of hydrophobia ; be affect with 
hydrophobia. 

Bun mad after ( ) '*tf •ttxcsn vs Follow ( an object ) 

frantically : e. p. The world is running mad after farce. — D btdhh. 

Bun of events XtXl *ni**ltl A series of events as they chance to succeed 
each other. 

Bun of luck Course of fate ; e. p. The ran of lack 

went against Mr. Niokleby.— D iokbhs. 

(The) Bun of mankind Xtstti sraxedt Ordinary persons ; the generality 
of people. [ See Common run ]. 

(The) Bun of one’s teuth I Colloquial ] stt^tl Food | meals : e. 

It was an understood thing that he was to have the ran of hie 
teeth bt Haselbcrst, and that his muse was to supply all other wantfc 
— MibbBbaldon. ^ 

(The) Bun of people >Tbe common run ; the ordinary run) 
cut* The generality of people ; the ordinary kind. 

Bun of the house fvni a wtflittSl vfiWtl aftvH 

Free access to the house and free liberty to partake of food in it. 

Bun off ufaliiv cscx fft'! Bun so furiously that the rider cannot eontrol. 
said of a horse, dx wfim CSHi Flaiah rapidly : e. p. Yon 

have been three weeks writing your essay ; I rsn oFinine in three 
hours.— M ud Edobwobth. 
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Bun off with-HSame at Bun away with : « g. (h Bwkt wm tli« 
least popular at the Ame when oor blind Sehloeser aesamee him to 
I'are ru • off with the lion’e ebare of popnlarity.— >D e Quinobt. (2l 
He r in off with hie early love, Jndith, danghter of Charles the Bidd 
of France.— K inoscet. 

Bun on *ttai Be oontinned s e. g. Their aoeoonte had run 

on for a year or two without a eeitleinent — Wrbbtek. ^fiica 

Talk ineeeeantly : e g Having the eonvereation to himeelf, he 
ran on with a number o> aneodotee regarding the arietoeraey — 
Thaoeebay. ( cwtR«*| ntef ) perl Continue i a eonrae > : «. p They 
resolved to let him run on hie oourse, in the hope that he would 
eome to a speedy fall — Soott. w<atet efisi 

Press with jokes or ridioule abnoe with saressms ; bear hard on. 

( In printing ) wtsw ai stsi al a' wfssl’apain-B wt^tw pfsicw 

atwt at writ's atwi Be continued In, or continue, the same line, without 
making a breek or commencing a new paragraph. 

Bun on all fours atat^fi^ fvsi sal Crawl on hands and feet, fia ia*lt 
Exactly tally. 

Bun on wheels warttca 9«cacM pfaciS atwl Proceed easily and quickly. 
Bun one’s chances — Same aa Bun the chances i which see ). 

Run one's eyes over fwfa I6aa fasi csta atev Take a rapid 

view of • glance rapidly over : e g. She ran her eyee over the eon* 
tents of the letter. — F boudb 

Run one’s face [ 4»w«rioin eUng ] Awata ttm ftffaaaa w wii 

Obtain things on credit by sheer impudence 

Run one’s ship on the sands wai ; fawwl atfl 

facat ’^ca *1^1 Argue oneself into a wrong position. 

Rnn one’s hazard ats at tTv Enoonnter the risk 

or danger incurred by some one : e. g. For 'tie said he lives bravely 
where he is : yea, many of them that ire resolved never to run his 
hauarde, yet have their mouths water at his gains — Bumyan. 

Bun one's head against a poet fatattca? watattca wta Go to 
work heedlessly and stupidly, as if one has no eyes. 

Bun one’s rigs [CoUoguiatS caita a^a vijit caai ; wtcatascatw a« ewil 
Play tricks ; engage in frolics : e g While I live yon shall be kept 
btrpjght and like a lady and when I’m gone I shan’t be none the 
wiser if you go wrong and run your tigs as yon have done. — M bs. 
Lib TOM. 

Run out oatf** Thrust or push out ; extend, ai tFHI, 'S’lsi 
Waste j exhaust ; as, to run out an estate, yaltti atwtl, da Wtl 
Expire ; e. p. A lease runs oui at Miehaelmaa — W bbsTbb. aalHrs 
Spread : e. p* In seelUe animala run alt bsf into legs.— H am* 
Mom>. ^ vn Expbtiale; as, to nm ouf into baantilai 
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aifMHioiii. <l| 9t«1 Olt«f B« wmM or oiliMuloi : ». g. 
An oiloto aaaagcA witheat economy will loon rwn o«f*~-*WnBnaB> 

ntnH Become poor : e. g. 

And had her etook been lese, no donbt 
She most haye long ago run out — Bbtdbn. 

Utm over ^ Overflow : e g. The Ilqnor run$ orer.— 

Wbbbtsb fBt’l ♦rtlw* wH n\ wte^t^ Go over, 

esamioe or rehearse enrsorily :e. g I will briefly run over the most 
remarkable points ot the great historioal movements — Fboude< 

( no ) ^ ftei VI cvt^ tferai VtOI' Drive or ride over : e. g. 
Nothing short ot being ran ever by a oab, will disturb their equani- 
mity. —Dickens 

'Rtui parallel Wicv tal Have the same direction or tendency (with 
Miother) ; advance on the same line, or on similar lines : e g. When 
humour ru*'# parallel with the laws of God and our country, it can* 
not be too much cherished. — Addibon. 

Ban rampant wfafiw vtfln ^ vs cv^ vtst^tfs Overgrow the 

usual bounds , be spread far and wide : e g. Adulteration afld fraud, 
the besetting sins of English tradesmen, had ran rampant in the 
disorganisation of the ancient guilds,— Fronde. 

Bon riot wfgftw vtstvtfs ▼tl ; fv^stv vfsw vcvtgwtcv tal vi wrti wvi, 

af^CV Vtavl Go to ezcesa ; run wild ; act in a very disorderly way 
( originally used of hounds which had lost the scent i : « g. The day 
was bright and lovely, and I found my eyes running riot the same as 
they had done during my first ride on British soil — BUBBOuaHB, 

Ban short f itiilil wtvi, wv *tsi Become scanty : e g. He could get no 
meat and his bread ran ahort. — FbOUOE 
Ban short of ( cetv fcfV ) •tSi Be scanty of (a thing>. having 

used it up before the want of it can be done without .* e g. There is 
no (ear of our running ehort 0/ cocoa-nut fibre.— MoMobdie. 

Ban the ohanoes vvw Vii vt ?Tv vnn Encounter all risks. 

Bun the eye over 4vvtv vtevt Take a cursory view- 

Ban the gantlet ( or gauntlet ) Tftvfvw vefvcw stt^ Fell Suffer the 
punishment of gantlet < which is a military punishment inflicted on a 
criminal for sotno heinous offence, the offender being made to run 
between two files of men facing one another, who strike him as he 

passes I. [ H^nc**, nourativelg ] StfvfvCV 'Bt^l «(tev ; WiCSItWi. 
'■taiVlVl, 'll 5 ' 11 'til '2*9 veil Be hounded on ail sides : go through 
severe criticism or controversy, or ill treatment * e g Winthrop run 
the gartlet ot oaily ebghts from his nieghbours — Falfbey. 

Bun the guird -nSlcv vfvH vhetl Pass the 

watch or sentinel without leave. 

Bun the hnsard wt^t vstvwv wfew vi *rWir hffvi ^»ni Pi'if 
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^flnn (¥t«l «llf f «1. CTrt ftt ^1 ^ T»k« the ohanee ; 

ritk. 

Bun thl» rig vt>1>n vvl Flay a wanton triek. [ npon. 

Bun th« rig npon ( Wt»tca:« ) ailKi itji tsW'rt wat Play sportive tricks 

Bun the round of 4CV Go throngh in 

raoeession : e.g. When he grows o)d snd has t-us the rou d of 
fashionaUe dissipsMcna, end there is nothing left which be csu relish, 
life becomes e masqaerade in which he recognises only knaves, hy- 
poorites, and daiterers—SuiLBS' 

Bun the ebotr w'S nwti Take charge of it, i^encrally with ostenta- 
tion ; make oneself responsible for its success 

Run through ( C»ta ) set fss* etesi Pars throu,<h : e </. (1 The 
linger between the long and little linger was used by tbs Boin-ns as a 
ring-finger from the belief that a nerve ran thiough it to the heart. — 
BkbWi-b. l2l Tbe book has ran through nine editions • C*'" t9ft| ) 
uitrrivi qt* P-rvsde : e g. The some frankness rar.jlkiough all 

his eonvarsatinn — Addison, ’'lit wfiiti twi Expend ; waste : e g- 
He b> d rue through his own fortnoe and wanted to squander away 
thatol his Msler— D kkbns c?fsi5i ei«tii encwcs' atl Go 

through examine, ^r diecors, hnrrirdly : e g He deli;{htcd in )-u<*n«Ng 
through the renge of literary, and of praotioal questions. Eubbson. 
(C^ia iu>f 9 ) c?Stl1 < 'ause to pass through : as to run 

a rope through a block. ^ ^ f et a rapid rate. 

Run through one’u inhe-rilanee t*l^n sw'a ?«’ t'lfii'. Squimdtr it 

Bun ihiongh tbn body <twtm «a«ta a s i •«'?! r » ^ a.ti ■$ 

4^1 btab ; 0 g. lie ran him through the boug and the unfoitnnate 
cavalier fell lifeless on the field. — Pkescoti. 

Bun to nfsit sina' Betske one’s s«*lf to. 

Bun to earth [ CollogufA ] ; sr«si cw Chase down ; 

hunt up find out : detect ; s. •/. We hope the rolioe will succeed in 
run* t g 10 e >rth tbi uiiscreants who broke into the premises of the«» 
,Soci< (V on Fnd -t ni ht last and deoampe.! with a booty v'aloedal one 
thoO'-^i nrt rupt'i^ A^GLO•INDIAil Xll\NiSPni*EKs 

Bun to seed I foHoqu. j ] ( c^t*! 45! **1^?“ atiw sit cBtiin) fin 

Become bt-erty (used of flowers or fruits if not plucksd 
in time) [ Henc.-,/y«rji»»e?j/ J "I'lCS W51 tcstc? C»i:nr tt«fll 
(tt®l^ wai) J w^tlWiS'C! if-SM Siwt laH) <Jrow up unattend- 
ed to, as boys grow np uncultivated, a* mind. 5iibi4 « 

449' 4inf'ia 4 49^ -4 **<^1 Become old and worn out ; become poor 
and mieen^ble looking : s g. He is aware that I am not a young man 
and also that I am a little rttn to seed.— D ickbmb. 

Run to waste ( cet^ “sw ar^i ) ’ll H Uak oat of 

a Tesiel and be waated ( aald of a liquor ). cettwi ttsfi, 
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^ B« left vnuMd ot feppUed io 
trifling, veeleM ende ( said of the mental qualities ) : «. g. It is to be, 
woD/Sered that a man of saeh high talents shoald haTO allowed his 
faeolties to run to waste. 

Bun together flifiie *(teft Mingle ; blend. 

Run up *1^® tet’ etfbgl iSil, isji nige : swell grow • inere^ : 

s. g. (1) Aoeonnts of goods eredited run up yery fast Webbteb (fl) 
Bnt these, haring been antrimnied for many years, had run up into 

great boshes, or rather dwarf treen.— R oott. cetsil 

Thrnst op, as anything long and slender : s g. Seeing a ship on the 
horizon, wa ran up a flag of distress — McMoboib. nn eftsl wet WCt 

ftete etwtt ; tf%v ; apct 3FCt Increase enlarge by additions : 
s. g. The safest plan is to run up no bills and never to get into debt. 

— SmiTjEH <i|Slce cs Stl Conlribote to : forward or adyanee : s. g. 
A third of her money would hat < run up my promotion in no time, 

— Thackeray. ten Baiee hurriedly : e g A tew wooden 

sheds having been run up the firm eommsnoed its bosiness. — 

Smiers. tfis •(toil, ntfsil ^1 Grow op : e. g. Boys and girls mn up 
rapidly ~ Webbtkr. 

Bun up ft ecora r Colloquial ] w# w?i ■ «rtnr fsrfsfai ties wfi Bon up a 
drht : obtain things on credit : e. g. Run up a score with that Jellioo f 
I,'o ; she'd not be eoeh nn idiot as that <— Mbb. WOOD 

Bun upon < etts fwft ) Yttt ncutce st^i strik* upon ; s. g. 

She sprang no fatal leak : 

She ran upon no rock.— O owf’-r. 

ewtn ttoil PasB to ( rny sohjeot : e g The former gay 

cempainons wire east off as m^an ncqoaintanos and the whole eonve- 
rsation now iur upon high life and high-lived company.— GODDBMITB. 

( CWlR rajs ) ‘WSi 41W «(fwl Gontinoe in effect, or operate 

opon : e p. Gostoms ru » only upo t oor goods imported or exported, 
und that hot once tor all , whereas interest rune as well upon oor 
ships as goods, and most be yearly paid.— G hilds 

(A) Run upon ( sity, gteRKrtRl, 1 nw si 

A pressnre on a bank or treasorr for payiucnt) :e. g It seemed 
impoBEible upon the first receipt of the disast/oos intelligenoe to pre- 
rent a fatal run upon tho Banks - Ehiobt. 

Bun upon rocks c^iricn Rl<1l ciwi ; Encounter disaster. 

Bun wild Be ungovemed or unrestrained * e, g- 

It is a pity that so yonng a boy has been allowed to run wiH, 

wics fiSm Move about speedily without restraint lag- It would 
be still mors absurd to let a horsa run wild, breaking fences rad tram* 
pling down passengers.— M aoAULAT. wncT ^rg; vttsil. itel 
Grow witiiont enlture. or wilhotit the aid rad ears of men t e. g* 
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The flowers run wild^ the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden ^ee : 

Our vine is drooping with its load 

Oh ! call him back to me !— Wordsworth* 

Bun with Wfro Be flooded. 

Bmuiway matoh ftlj Where the bride ruifs away secretly 

from her home. 

BdbIo rliyinM C»rC¥OT «nicif Rude, old-fashioned poetry 

of a Runic stamp ; rhymes in imitation of the "Edda” or "Book of 
Runic Mythology." [ side of a locomotive. 

Bnnniag board acn A narrow platform along the 

Banning otwmentary ^ Continuous annota- 

tions or criticism : e. g. What are art and science if not a running comr 
mentary on nature Hark. 

Running light or W TOl A battle in 

which one party flees and the other pursues, but the party fleeing keeps 

up the contest, ^ A fight which continues without definite end 

^ or result^ ^ ^ [ ketry or cannon. 

Running fire a constant fire of mus* 

RunniDg band C®l^ a sty’e of rapid waiting in which the letters 

are usually slanted and the words formed without lifting the pen as 
distinguished from the round hand* 

Running knot A kind of knot made to slip or draw 

easily, or a snare for catching rabbits. 

RunnUig meBsagea ftfir WVi Deliver ine letters, &c. : e. g. My 

duties consisted ot lighting fires, sweeping floors and running mes* 
Tit- BITS. 

Banning sore ^ W 4<lsr9 >rtoi A sore that dis- 

charges pus or other matter. [ Hence fiffurativtly ] CVt^*t ▼cil ^FtH 
A source of trouble that continues afflicting : t, g. Matters grew from 
bad to worse, and Mecklenberg continued long a running sore*^^ 
Cahlylb. 

Running Thursday In the beginning of the reign of 

William 111 a rumour ran that the P'rench and Irish Papists had land- 
ed • a terrible panic ensued, and the people betook themselves to the 
country, runninu for their lives Joseph Perry says, "1 was dismally 
affrighted the day called Running Thursday* It was that day tm 
report reached our town, and I expected to be killtd’’ The day in 
question was Thursday, December 13, 1688 Brewer. 

Running title {Printing] flW erfis ^[inr ftcutetcif The 

title of a book that is continued from page to page on the upper 

margin. ... - . r«. 

Runnyinede--*The pen* name und^ which Disraeli wrote in the Times. 

Ruptuve of the spleen iftiD wf9\ I 

Rupture with fntrn m Breach of peace or 

62 
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concord with • open hostility or wer enth : «. g. To ndd to the pefiU 
there seemed n danger of a (rhsh ruptur* with France.— F eoude. 

Biunl dnaa Ijllf A dean who, under the bishop, 

has the special care and inspection of the clergy in certain parishes. 

Bum die gaene [Ftench] A stratagem of war. 

Bueh in or into ( cw\H iicfdt em ^ H 

Move into with impetuosity, violence, and tumultuous rapidity : e g. 
He rushed into the held, and foremost fighting, fell. — B yrok. 

w ^ ( c¥t*f ) 

eiC^ VH ^ < 1 ^ fell Enter into with undue eagerness or vnthout due 
deliberation and preparation : a. g. "Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread." 

Bnah through (cetefeFie«iT fntl) >iorcit eftni eten ei stete 

Move rapidly and violently through : e, g. The bill was rushed 
through tne council. 

Bodh to (cele ) fircv et ilpecf Ticece <ltf^ fStt Move or drive for- 
ward with impetuosity, violence, and tumultuous rapidity to : e, g. 
They rushed to the front in time to save the guns.— F roudb. 

Bmt in iiulolonoo ^spT fSlt Lead an inactive life ; become dull by 
inaction. _ 

Bye-houae plot ftut u csppjcw <ilt*lc»i f«Jt 

"A conspiracy to assassinate Charles II and his brother 

James on their way from Newmarket. As the house in which the king 
was lodging accidentally cought hre, 'the royal party left eight days 
sooner than they had intended, and the plot miscarried. It was called 
the Rye- House Plot because the conspirators met at the Rye-house 
Farm, in Hertfordshire ( 1683 ).” — Brewer. 

S. 

8. O. B. arWm C?[^ The code signal of Marconi wireless 

operators on board ship to summon the assistance of any vessel within 
call I an urgent appeal for help ; (standing for Save our souls or ship). 

(The! S. O. 0 . MOtton— The school attached to headquarters for the 
training of snipers during the Great War. 

Sabbstb breaker wtTftH A violator of the rules of the Sabbath. 

Sabbath breakiiig fir^cn ^ Violation of the 

rules of the Sabbath. 

Babbalih day’ejoomey «itjk fvgfin <mr 

A distance of nearly a mile, which the Jews were allowed to travel 
on the Sabbath ie.g. 

Up to the hiU 1^ Hebron, seat of giants old, 

Noynura^ of a StM»th>diy^ and loaded so.— M ilton. 

(The) Sbbbath of aoimd fNf SUenoe. 
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Every seventh ;^ar, in which the Israelites were commanded 
to suffer their fields and vineyards to rest or lie uncultivated for one year. 

Sabre-taohe A leather case. 

(The) Saooharine prinoipla in tbinga iff^ i?tc^ The 
adaptation of living? beings to their condition. 

SaoobarissatarnB to Joan cata ntKtil 

tifant^ ^ A thing is considered very ordinary when its novelty 

_ a-ears off, * ... . . (shippers. 

Sacerdotal caste atta The caste of priests or religious wor> 

Saokoloth and ashes rtl7»l«tc*nf Sign of mourning or repentance. 

Saored college — The College of Cardinals at Rome. 

Sacred literature Books written on religious subjects ; — 

opposed to profane literature. 

Sacred place ( Civil law ] « ^ JRtPn Til ^ The place 

where a deceased person is buried. 

Sacred to (StftdS) StirH Consecrated to ; dedicated to • devoted 

to •. e. g. A temple sacred to the (jueen of love, — Drydbn. ( 

fitf ^ ^ifc® ) tSCTtftra ^ srfsi« Solemnly devoted, in a 

bad sense, to vengeance* curse, or the like. 

Saoriflce at the altar of ( CThl Till Surrender, 

give, up, or suffer to be lost, for the sake of : <>. g Oppressed, degraded, 
enslaved, must our unfortunate sex submit to sacrifice all their right, 
their pleasures, their will, at the altar of public opinion ’—Si. EoaE- 

WORTII. 

Sacrifice of one’s ownself attcstaW SelNsicrifice ; self-denial. 

Sacrifice to ( ) fsi’FC? ^ jp5C<t cretd Make an offering of ( any- 

thing ) to : tf g". The Romans s<icr:fcid sheep to a victorious general 
to whom an ovation was accorded, but a< ox to one who had obtained 

a triumph, -nKBWKR { c^t^l ) ^7 Tl ’tl Svrf 

.surrender, give up, or suffer to be lost, for the sake of, or in favour of : 
c g. In that age it was a point of honour with many men to sacrifice 
their c 'untry to their religion. — Mac vulvy. 

Saorifioa to the graoea m TStH s tfliM Tfinri drlCTi 

Render oneself agteeable by suavity of manners, courteous 
coi.duct, and fastidiousness of dress. 

Sad bread iP?l Heavy bread. 

(A) Sad dog [Collofumf] A debauchee. 

Sad hours seem long ^Proverb] Sfvtv 5t1 ^ I 

(A) Sad rip CfStf A sad rake or debauchee. 

Sad souls am aiaia in morcy company [Proverb] oitcyf 
eit¥«nt5pFW *1101^1 
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ill* 

^tlltOI A man who has acquired knowledge by experieneing maiw 
sufferings and misfortunes : «. g. 

A sadder and a wistr man, 

He rose the marrow morn.— C olbridgb, 

iddle hone ^Rsn cet^l. Cft^ A horse suitable or trained for 
riding with a saddle. 

uSdle voof ortBflt i 

iddle witk ( cwtR fvpi ) mit, ewiwt •ti cwn 

Burden with ; load with ; encumber with. 

Adleriut leoturea— Lectures on Algebra in the University of Cam- 
bridge founded In 1710 by Lady Sadler. 

alb and aotind fRTt«ie « «t>I enfti Unharmed and in perfectly good 
order : e. g. The ship and her cargo are safe and sound.-~llL. Edgi- 
worth. 

afe bind, safe find iProverb] "stew iN ent titW;’ aRjtf? 

etCBftlCTl RSCT wfce ^ Things carefully kept will 

be found safe when wanted : e, g. 

Dry sun» dry wind. 

Safe biiidt safe TussER, 

afe oonduot cwtB ^ »lan ctchb w fssi *ltnr. 

That which gives safe passage • either a convoy or guard, or a 
writing or passport, given to a person to enable him to travel with 
safety through a hostile country : e g. All the princes, through whose 
territories he had to pass, granted him a safe roMdrret.— RobbrtSok. 

>afe from ( ewt^ fVk ) f^*tW Secure from : s, g. From nepotism 

Alexander V was safe • for he was without kindred or relatives. 

Milman. 

iafs-guMd ^ TOI, That which defends or 

protects : e g. The sword, the safe-guard of thy brother’s throne.— 
GsANVlLLa 

Safety baoy — A buoy to enable a person to float in water ; a safety 

Safo^matph CTtwHsrt^ trtctnr itnifinrwTO ^ ^%Bgl A match 
which will only light on a specially prepared surface. 

afatypin « ^1 ct iitni Hi A pin made 

in -the form nf a clasp, with a guard covering its point so that it svill 
rot prick the wearer. 

afety valve A valve which is held shut by a spring or weight 

and opens automatically to permit the escape of steam or eonfin^ 
gas from a boiler, wlien the pressure becomes too great for safety j "Ji* 
used figuratively ; a safe-guard. 

[Nautical] dWWI HtH Hi 

"C among the common sailors • take to the occupatidn of as 
ordinary sailor, as distinguished from an officer : s. g. And, indeed, 
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bad as his dothes were, and coarsdy as he spoke, he had none of the 
appearance of a man who had sailed before the mms/.— Stbvbkson. 

Sail befim the wind ^ ¥11 Go in the direction 

towards which the wind is Mowing. 

Sail oloae to tho wind [ Figuratively and collojuially ] iftn WtV ^ 

a 1 Cf»Wlt} *lict Run a great 

ride ; so twhave as to make one’s self liable to harm or danger : e. g. 
He had always been so especially hard on a certain kind of young 
English gentleman, who has sailed too clo^e to the wind at home, and 
who comes to the colony to be whitewashed.— >K inoslby. 

Sail in the same boat with fevl. (Tt^) 

Be equally exposed to risk or danger or misfortune with ( a 

person ). 

Sail (or Ship) of the line ^ Wtfttf • *11^*1 stfsfs 

( Before steam navigation ), a man-of-war large enougti to 
take a place in the line of battle ; a vessel superior t'y a^igate. [ In 
this sense the word 'Sail’ has the same form in both singular and 
plural]: e. ff. Before, he left Egypt he burnt three of the prizes. 
They could not have been fitted for a passage to Gibraltar in less than 
a month, and that at a great expense, and with the loss of the service 
of at least two sail of the Southey. 

Sail under false colours wll "Wti Pretend to be what 

one is net ; try to deceive. [ The allusion is to pirate vessels which 
hoist any colours to elude detection ]. 

Sail with the stream or tide CSTC® ^ fftfSwi ewi. fSlCsnt ^ 

3 rsit»^ w»i«tsni cifittwtSt erm ^tor cft^t oretl ^ wtl 

Act with the majority without making any atternr.t to think or act 
independently : e. To sail with the streim, to agree with the 
company, is not his humour. — H. vzlitt. 

Sail With the wind Strfe ^1 - ^ ’WV\ Prosper. 

( A nautical metaphor ). 

Sail within the wind ^cHirsi ^ 

5 rn Go to the very verge of propriety, or act so as 
just to escape the Ltter of the law. 

Sailor king William IV of England, who 

entered the navy as tnidshipman in 1779 and was made Lord High 
Admiral in 18^7. 

Saint Anthony’s Fire Erysipelas. [ From the tradition that 

recovery from the disease, when it raged Sk a plague, was due to inter- 
cession to St. Anthony ]• 

Saint Niohola&’a clerks [Slang] Thieves; highwaymen (St. 
Nicholas was the patron saint of scholars )• 

3 al volatile 9^ A solution of carbonate of ammonia in alcohol^ 

a common remedy for faintness : e. gv Sarah returning at this moment, 
shaking head, and pulling a long face at the ill-success of her search, 
devoted herself to administering sal ro/afiV#.— English Magazine. 
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Salad daya aw Days of inexperience, when one is very trreen : 

e. g. My salad days, when I was gre^n in judgment.— Shaksspsare. 

Bala by bulk vaitfv fwica ( al atf^al ) A sale of goods 
as they are, without weight or measure. 

Sale by inch of caudle (or by the candle) An auction 

in which persons are allowed to bid only till a small piece of candle 
burns out. 

Salic law— By the application ot this law, females were excluded from 
succession to the throne of France. 

Sally Of youth al An act of levity incident to 

voung age : e. g. The excursion was esteemed but a. saly of youths— 
WOTTON. 

Salt a mice [ Colloquial ) afw al C3F«tftacaf iyltata W9 aitata 

at^f^aatai ataa anil Deposit ore in a mine cunningly so as to 

deceive persons who inspect it regarding its N,iliie e If it hadn’t 
been for the Dutchman’s storv they would never ha^e known the mine 
was salted at all —English NEWseApr.’^. 

Salt axt iuvoioe etcsra Btaia ^ «nii Pnt the extreme 

value upon each article. 

Salt garden ataaatfa ^la*! yfiiata ytaatal An arrangement for 
the natural rvapora.ion of sea* water for the production of salt. 

Salt horse SfallW cutat'a Salted beef [ Slm-g ]. 

Salt marsh uvi ^ttrl tttf^ Grassland subject to the overflow of 

sa’t water. ^ ^ 

(The) Salt of the earth csity ( 

tjWlH *ll0f ^ ) Perfectly good men so called 

because they are above the putrefactions of the world, i. e., vices .snd 
temptations : (now* high and mighty ones. [ The e\p«‘ession is taken 
from the Bible, wherein the text runs : — ’’Reioice and be exceeding 
glad, for great is your reward m heaven. S e are the salt of the 
caHh” ] : e. g We require to call up before us the di-j-senting ton- mu- 
nity of the period, with i’s strong underlying sense, not only that it wa<= 
the salt of the earth, but that its bounden dutv was to prove itseli 
so.— M r*! Oliphant. 

Saltpan A pan used for making salt b) evaporation 

Salt pans tw*i Salt works. 

Salt pit ^ A pit where salt is obtained or made. 

Salt water vrtfl ; Oltn sr Water impregnated with salt, as that of 

theses. Tears ; e. g. 

Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see ; 

And yet salt wster blinds them not so much 

But they can see a sort of traitors here.— Shakespeare. 

Salna popnli aurrema lex eet [Laiin'i 
The welfare of the people is the supreme law. 

Salye ! [Latin\ Hml < 
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SalTfttton maj An organisation for prosecuting .the work of 

Christian evangelisation. This sect was founded in London in iS6i by 
WiUiam Booth. ^ [ charity. 

(A) SamaritUi A benevolent person who is active in 

Sambo ’fl&pfiNca 4^ *ltC4 Vfft Nickname for a coloured man 

or a negro. 

Samian eartli 4¥ ( 4arc<1i ) A species of clay 

from Samos, fii^rmerly used in medicine as an astringent. 

(The) Samian letter. — The letter Y, used by Pythagoras as an emblem 
of the straight narrow path of virtue which is one, but if once deviated 
from, the further the lines ate extended the wider becomes the breach. 
— Brbwxr : e. g, 

“When reasons doubtful, like the Samian letter. 

Points him two ways, the narrower the better.” 

(The) Samian poet— .Simonides the satirist, born at Samos. 

(The) Samian sage— Pythagoras, born at Samos : e. g. 

'Tis enough, 

In this late age, adventurous to have touched 

Light on the numbers of the Samian sage. — Thompsok. 

Samaon’e orown ▼rtf ▼rtl^^ f* An 

achievement which costs the life of the doer- [ The allusion is to the 
fact that when the captive Samson was brought forth to make sport 
for the Philistines in the temple of Dagon, he pulled down the temple 
and killed many of his enemies at the cost of his own life ]. 

(A) Sancho panza A magistrate. 

Sanction to ( C^'R Ratification or confirmation of ; 

approbation of ; support to; e. gm The distribution of land into parishes 
enforces a church sanction to ^very civil privilege, — E aiersoZ. 

Sanctum Sanctorum [ LiHt ] ^ fSntIt 

The holy of holies ; the room in a house 
which another person must not enter without permission or invitation* 

Sand bag ( ^ A bag filled with sand or earth, 

used for various purposes, as in fortification, for ballast, &c. ; a long 
bag filled with sand, used as a club by assassins 

Sand ball Soap mixed with sand and made 

into a ball tor use at the toilet. 

Sand bath Ofcpi A bath in which the body is im - 

mersed in hot sand. 

Sand blind ^ Virtually blind, but 

not wholly so ; (from the obsolete prefix sam, meaning *half*) ; r. g. 
This is my true*begotten father, who, being more than sand^ilindf 
knows me not,-— Shakbspkarb, 

Sand box ^ ^ A box with a perforated lid or cover, 

f • , ... « ■ • , . fl .« , 
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which sfttid runs on Ihe mib in front of the driving wheelt to preveitf 
slipping. 

8ana*drift Drifting sand. 

Sand flood A vast body of sand.borne along by the wind. 

Sand hill A hill of sand. 

(One's) aandhaa run out One's allotted 

term of life has expired • one’s t|fe is about to be extinct. [The word 
*Sand’ here signifies 'moments of time/ from the Sise of the sand in 
the hour-glass ]: e g. '^Hush, my child — never talk of dying. Please 
God, you have many years of life before you." She shook her golden 
head a little sadlv "No, doctor, my sand has run out 3 and perhaps 
it IS as well " — Haggard 

(The) aaadman is about IPFS It is bed time, for the children 
rub their e>es, as if dust or sand was in them. [ cf. The dustman has 
arrived 1. . 

Sand of life Duration of life. [ The phrase is taken from the 

sand in the hour-glass by which time was formerly measured] r. g. 
My sand of life is almost run out. [ wind. 

Sand storm A cloud of sand driven violently by the 

Sandwich man d dtv >3 W div Tplftni 

Htsta The advertisement displayer who walks on the streets, 
with cne placard board hung before and another behind him. 

Sang Asul \Ffench\ Of aristocratic descent. 

Sang bleu \F^incli\ Of aristocratic descent • **biue blood. * 

Bang froid [French, cold blood] Indifference, coolness 

without temper or irritation. 

Sang pur [French ^ Pure bloc d ; of aristocratic birth. 

Sanguine in ( cvt^f ftror ) Warm or ardent m ^ g. 

They were most sanguine tn their expectations. 

Sanguine of ( hull Lope about ; confident of : 

e g. We are sanguine of success.— Webster. 

Sanefoy, Sanaj'^y, Sanaloy — Three Saracen brothers m Sperscr's 
Faerie Oitcene who cared for neither God nor man ( meaning 
les5,joyies6 lawless ) 

Sans peur et sans reproche [ I tchch ] e ftvsiv Without fear, 
without reproach. Chevalier de Bayard was so called. 

Sans souoi [French] Free and easy ; the palace near Potsdam 

so naired by Frederick the Great. 

Santa Oaaa ( the holy house )— The reputed house m which the 
Virgin Mary lived at Nazareth, miraculously translated to Dalmatia, 
and finally to Italy. 

Santa Olaua — I'he patron saint of children, St. Nicolas who is supposed 
to make gifts to them at Christmas time. 

SN? tllA Ibandaliion of 4 VH. Onw Vll Undermine ; destroy gradoidly : 
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*• g> Oppreision of the people by theit ruler saps ths foandaiitn tf an 
empire. 

Saroeaet cAiidings Loving rebukes : «. g. The child red- 

dened*-and hesitated, while the mother, with many a fye-»and sudi 
saresMt ehtdings as tender mothers give to spoiled ch ildren.— S cott. 

(A) SfttdAQftpAlua 0(l¥ A luxurious, extravagant, self* 

willed tyrant. ( Sardanapalus was the king of Nineveh and Assyria 
noted for luxury and voluptuousness ). 

Sftrdonio amlle A smile of contempt ; forced 

smile : e. g. 

'Tis Envy's safest, surest rule 
To hide her rage in ridicule ; 

The vulgar eye the best beguiles 

When all her snakes are decked with smiles. 

Sardonic smiles by rancour raised.— S wift. 

Sftsli window cn S«ti:ti < 3 [far«| <9 dies aiPittvt CfsS m A sluice 

window ; a window that moves up and down like a sluice. 

Satan finds aome mlaohiefatiU for idle bands to do [Properi} 
caiTcwtn Jf’fsi *wca *11 wfsicli ^ai we? 1 
(The) Satanio sohool « jh* cstcs* mtfa ^c«lSEf5tfiisl, *Pitcwa sffs wgwi 
afffs Owca a cUss of writers whose productions are thought to be 

characterised by an impatience of restraint, a disgust at the whole 
eonstitution of society, an impassioned and extravagant strain of 
sensibility, and a presumptuous scorn of all moral rules, as well as of 
the holiest truths of religion [ So Southey called Lord Byron and * 
his imitators, who set at defiance the generally received notions of 
religion. Of h3nglish writer' Byron, Shelley, Moore, and Bulwer are 
the most prominent. — URCWsa ]. 

Satisfied with ( ) *f^ Pleased with ; contented with : e. g. 
Not wjC/’; this, he proceeded to make other instruments in 

■lucression.— Smiles. 

Satisfy a olaim ( or demand ) Wl1 Comply with a demand t 

g. A grave question arose whether the money should be paid 
directly to the discontented chiefs, or should be employed to satisfy the 
claims which Argyle had against them.— Macaulay. 

Satisfy (one) of (CtFW r»RCT) ¥finn *nrt 

Convince (one) of ; e. g» This satisfy i us of the falsehood of the 
woman's story.— W aeren. 

Saturatod with ( C¥t3| ^1 Pw Soaked with ; moistened 

with ; e. g* Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast expMse 
of emerald meadow, satu^j^ed with the moisture of the Atlantic--* 

Macaulay. if Ffltedwit^ Our commerce is 

saturated with fraud-— F eoudb, 
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fitetomiaa days atcirtW ^ fiR Days of dulncss whea 

everything is venal. 

Batoxgailie temper Itifts, 'ev ^ Grave, dull, and heavy disposi- 

tion. Those born under the planet Saturn are said by astrologers to 
have such a disposition. 

Sanoe^boat A vessel with a lip for pouring out sauce. 

Sauce*boz ^ <9lt¥ A saucy, impudent fellow. 

(The) Sauce is better than the fish [Proverb] ^ fiwOTJ cra^ll 

The accessor^*es are better than the main part. 
[This may be said of a book in which the plates and getting up are 
better than the matter it contains. — Brewer]. 

Saucer eyee 5*5 Large, round and glaring eyes. 

Saucer oath ^ fi|W [ "If I do not speak the truth may 

my soul be cracked and broken like the saucer'’, ho sa>ing the Chinese 
dashes the saucer on the ground. — B rew er ]. 

Saul among the prophets— Applies to one who unexpectedly shines 
m a department not his own. ( The Jews said, 'Is it possible that Saul 
can be a convert V ). 

Saut lairds o* Dunsoore m to M 

I ords or gentlemen w»ho have only a name but no money. 

Save-all A contrivance to save anything from being 

wasted. 

Save appearances I5w 

Preserve a decent outside ; avoid exposure 
of anything di<^graceful or embarrassing e. g Johnson long afterwards 
owned that though he had saved C4ppeQrances he had taken care that 
the Whig dogs should not have the best of it — M \t \i l\y. 

Sere ficm ( 3l«i1 Preserve 
from ; make safe from : e g 'lieu last quitted all to save a world 
from utter loss. — Milton. 

Save erne from his friends . 

( «tl1 ^fsl ^«!5| Jit ) I 

Save one’s bacon [Co//f?M»V/] 

'Iff® Sa\c one’s fe‘-h or body • escape 

Without bodily injury or harm of ai y other kind c, g, Jim drew a long 
breath, and said brutally, yet something of satisfaction, *'You have 
saved your bacon this time.”— Reads. 

Save one’s fboe Narrowly avoid almost 

inevitable disgrace, disaster or discomfiture. 

Save one’s skin [ Colloquial ] Mtflfiiv ^ »rtv 

Escape without injury ; get off with one’s life : e, g. We meet 
with many of these dangerous civilities, wherein it is hard for a man to 
save both hts skin and his credit.-~L'EsTRANC.B. 

Save tha mark fro® vi vtvj An exclamation of ironi- 
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cal astonishment or scorn;->rrom the usage of archery. The word 'God" 
is elliptical here. ▼tR* tsi^ gtr | 

Save wall apend well [Proverb'i wm ji>w am— ▼’ctr ^ wi l 

(Be) Saved by the skin of one*s teeth— See Escape by the avt" 
of one*s teeth* and By the skin of one*s teeth. 

Saving your presence eet’Ri’t wmrte eMe ^ 

eHltl Without the slightest disrespect to yourself. 

Saving one’s ow-n reverence ertVPSte Without disrespect 

to one's own self. 

Saving ( or Save ) your reveranoe ( VTMctv ) etfe ^iwtfro nsR 

eMsi 'Wt*tsitS *n’ With all due 

respect to you. 

Savings bank A bank in which savings 

or earnings are deposited and put at interest. 

Savoir feire [French] vfe J CVR wfe 

arts Ready wit ; skill in setting out of a difficulty : e. g. He had 

great confidence in his savoir-faire, — Scott. 

Savour of ( CVR fvp ) srH VI Vt? «Vft»t Have a particular smell oi 
taste of. ( evR ) n*! VI efffe VtVI VtSVl Partake of the quality 

or nature of ; smack of '• e. g. 1 have rejected everything that saiours 
of party. — A imdison. 

Savour of the pan or flrying>pan ( CoVoquial ) cStvt v1 »(Vl W l 

[/^/^) V>l^raitflRtWtV W1 Indicate the presence or influence of 
heresy : t. g. Bishop Nix of Norwich used to call the persons whom 
he suspected of heretical opinions, “men satouring of the frying-pan'' 
— SolTHEY. 

Saw-bonea— Surgeon’s apprentice. 

Saw log Wt® vfV’ltV '®*f^ Vl ^ Vli A log ( f suitable size for saw- 
ing into timber. 

Saw pit WR VfVVtV A pit over whicli limber is sawed by two men, 
one standing above the timber and the other below. 

Sawdust parlance VtVVftCTV Circus parlance from the sawdust 
strewn over the arena. 

Sawny (or Sandy) — A Scotchman : a contraction of Alexander. 

Saw file Wt c iv IftvS vfvvtv 16V1 A three cornered file, such as is used for 
sharpening saw teeth. 

Saw the air Vts crRtV Move the hand up and down. 

Say (or Speak) a good thing [Colloquial] ^(fvprttvv ws, vl vvortvevt^! 

evtVVVI V*T| Utter anything very clever or suitable to the occasion : 
e.g. When we say a goed thi>g in the course of the night, vye are 
wondrous lucky and pleased. Flicflac will trill you off fifty in ter. 
minutes. — Thackeray. 

Bay (or Speak) a good word for ( VtVBW ) Wcv VFVI V*r 
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Speak Althing in favour of ( a person ):«•/• I was desired 1^ my 
friend to a gotd word for the young derk, who was still a novice. 

8ay % lasMoa ^ «I91 ^ Repeat, recite, or rehearse 

a lesson : e. g. Ste has profited so well already 1^ your counsd, that 
she can soy her frrwa.— DRYDiH. 

8a7aa»pe*spateriiOBt0r«c«^%;7in7^i^ ¥11 ^ Ml <11 ^flUl ^ 
Chatter with fright or cold, like ad ape. 

Bay bo (or boo) to a goose "cii* MY <tlC¥ «l cr^ Fright- 
en a goose by uttering the exclamation "bo" or ''boo". [Figuratively 

and cotloquially ] IJt e<(ti!l, U|4tR IfH frWtH ▼H Open the mouth, 

utter even a single word : e. g. He looks as fierce as a tiger, as much 
as to say,"5'<^ boo to a goose, if you dare." — H aliburtOX. 

Say ditto to [Cogoquial] ytltto y<lt1 Mtl Itm Say nothing more 
than acquiesce in what one has said before : e, g. Dr. Lavergne was a 
convinced Republican ; his wife's convictions resembled those of the 
wise and unassuming politician who was content to njr ditto io Mr. 
Burke.— N orris. 

graoe unitcil *(c^ H MCI tHC¥ <Wi1i oruH Render thanks to God 
before or after meal : e. g. Mr. Pickwick having said grace ^ paused 
for an instant and looked around —Dickens* 

(To) aay nothing of ( cxtl flicii ) f<FS il ifsicxu H it <rfiw« Even if 
we leave out of account: e.g. Bacon was, to say nothing o/his 
highest claims to respect, a gentleman, a nobleman, a scholar, a states- 
man, a man of the first consideration in society, a man far advanced 
in years.— -M acaulat. 

Bay of ( Cltlflfl It ytltw ) HCl mt Speak about : e. g. He had much 
to ^America, the more that it gave occasion for his favourite 
topic— that society is being enlightened by a superficial tuition, out of 
all proportion to its being restrained by moral culture.— Emerson. 

Say ono<a aay itltlO IVIT ftw iftlt Cf »lt Say everything that one has 
to say e g. \ have siid my say, and let any body else say theirs and 
fire away. — Dickens. 

Bay oveY oae'a baada itlt W*tt Tell one’s beads, i. e., repeat one’s pra- 
yers by the help of the beads. 

(To) aay the leant cwt^ fbj Htf « im ^ ifNc® MtH Itl «Wl 
y<r|11 Ipiwe, ificie Even when everything that might 

be said of anything is not said : e. g. The extent of her worldly know* 
ledge was, to say the least, very questionable.— D ickkNS. 

Say to ( ) im Speak to '.e.g. I have something jparticular to 
to you, but it must be in private.— W arrxx. 

Bayiag and doing are two different thinga [ Proverb ] Ht i 

floalding«hot MU Cl on. Hot enough to scald or burn. 
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(The) SoalM fdl from oa«^« •yas vtftts WW9 ^«r1 

One's eyes began to see dearly : e. g. The sea es then fell from his 
eyes and he began to consider the conduct of the Hyderabad Resident 
in another light and to feel more kindly towards him '—Kayb* 

Soala of esdatenOM 'IIPIII Progressive series or graduation 

of beings. 

Soolp look Kfk A long tuft of hair left on the crown of the head by 
the warriors of some tribes of American Indians. 

(A) aoaldaddog fiaars oold water'{ Prov<r6] {<■ c«tn c«ttC7. (ft or^ 

•fOCl I 

Soandal has winga [Proverb} <a«ntir •tc? i 

Soaadal broth 5| Tea so called because some women taMc ^oandal 
over their tea-cups. Also called “Chatter -broth" e g I propo'.ed to 

my venerated visitor. ..to summon m\ holl^e- keener • ••with the tea 

equipage; but he rejected my proposal with disd.iin ".No saniii 

broth," he exclaimed. **No unidea’d woman’s chatter for me". — Scott. 

Soandalam magnetum [Latin} CSftCTU l[vrl Words in derogntion of 
peers, judges, and other great ofBcers of the realm. 

Soanderbeg*8 sword must have Soanderbeg’s arm 

SFPI 91l0 vice" None but Ulysses can d aw Ulvsses' bow. 

SoUlt*Of*graoe A mad cap ; a wild, disorderly, graceless 

fellow : e. g. You, a gentleman of birth and breedintr ..associate your- 
self with a sort of scaut-of -grace, as men call me. — Scorr. 

(A) SoimtUng of wit A small quantity or a bit of 

intelligence. 

Soape gallows— One who has escaped the gallows. 

Soape-goat wcon ewrt wtCTii so or -itlw 

Orssi A person on whom is laid the blame which really belongs to 
others ; or, a person singled out from a number of guilty people and 
made to bear the punishment which is oue alike to all, one or a few 
only being punished as an example to others. I I he allusion is to a 
Jewish custom : Two goats being brought to the altar of the taber- 
nacle on the day of atonement, the hiKh priest cast lots ; one was for 
the Lord, and the other for Azazel. The goat on which the first lot 
fell was sacrificed, the other w:^s the scape^g^at ; and the high priest 
having, by confession, transferred his own sins and the sins of the 
people to it, the goat was taken to the wilderness and suffered to 
escape.— Brbwbr ] : e. g. It is a very easy thing for a government to 
make a scape^gott, and the world would have been delighted, as it 
alwa}rs is, to find a victim.— Lord Beacon •*fibid. 

(The) Mftp«.gO»t of ih« llunUy "ttt Cffim wnri ft«n* One made to 
bew the bl^me of the rest of the family ; one always chidden and 
found fault with, let who may be in fault. [ See supra ], 

Soape-graoe ; *nit«m A scamp ; worthless or wicked fellow. 

Sowbovoofl^ waralng ^ *ini ^ ^ Blow first, wwning altw. 
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(In Scarborough robbers used to be dealt with in a summarf manner. 
Another versior. —Thomas Stafford, in 1557, seized the castle of 
Scarborough without warning ). 

Scare away crofl Dfiv'e away by frightenii g. 

3 oare<<srow w 

Anything set up %D frighten crows or other fowls from 

i'ornfields [ Hi’oce ] ^ ▼fwl VS *nrt< 

Anything terniying without danger , a vain terror : e. g. A ss^re-crow 
set to brighten fools away. — D rydbn. [ [5/aag]. 

Etoare up '’FUl ^ ^frt Find by search, as if beating for game. 

Scarlet fever A dangerous and highly contagious 

;__so named from the scarlet rash or eruption which accompanies 

It. [ Colloqm il ] CTWfrcifir er^if VI StV The 

preference of English women for the military order. [ Scarlet or red 
IS the British nvlitary colour ] 

Scarlet Woman v| cv|Tc*ni ait«fh»fvpll cutv VV?, Pnvl ItftstV 

Pagan Rome, Papal Rome, or the World in its antiChris- 
nan sense. [The allussiuii is to the woman in the Bible, Rev. XVII. 4 
^5] ^ S Opinion I it’s what the believers in the Scxrlet Womin call 
inveterate contumacy - they used to burn people for it.— J. Paym. 

Scatter to the winds tffvcvt fel f ®5 Vipltfll cv«n 

Disperse , scatter abroad e, g. The miser ’b .vealtli fell into the handti 
of his nepptws and wis soon scattered to the McMokdje. 

Frubtr ite and overthrow , destroy : e. g. The prob- 
pectbof the Caiholicsin England were scuftete ^ ta ine wiads •^Vrovdl. 

Scatter witn one aand, gather with two [ r roverO ] fijts, 

5^ I 

Scaveager’e Daughter A 1 instrument of torture in* 

.ented by bir \V bk..vini»tun 111 the icgn ol Henry VIII. The 
na^'liine compressed the body by bringing the head to the knees, tnd 
so lorced blood t«at uf th** nose and ears. 

SC'mo of aotion Place or work of any kind of battle. 

They sohoolmasitor i 3 abroad 

FduLation IS no v vvidelv spread a nong the people audit will b^ar 
iruit I g I a the soldier be abroad, if he will • he can do noth.n^ 
«n this age Thorc is another personage »ibroad, the schooUiiai,ier %\ 
and 1 trust him, armed with his primer, against the soldiers 
in full airay.— I-OKD BkouCtHWI. 

Sohoolmen '-Certain theologicians of the Middle Ages ;«-»8o called be- 
cause they lectured in the cloisters or Cathedral schools founded by 
Chailemagne and his immediate successors. 

Solantiflo method The method employed in exact science. 

Polo’s blind old bard— Homer. .Scio js the modern name of Chios in 
the /Egean Sea. 
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SoiMOni ftnd pMte [ Colloquial ] ▼rtjJlt’CH 

Compilation ; things requited by the lower order of the 
editorial staff of a newspaper or other periodical to work with, scissors 
being employed to cut out extracts from other papers, and paste to 
fasten them : e. g. They saw in the applicant for the editorship 
merely an inferior, whose duty had probably been in the scissors nni 
paste department. — Besakt. 

Soinors to grind §csr9 ; ^4 Purpose to serve ,> work to per 

form : e. g. That the Emperor of Austria has his own scissors /• 
grind goes without saying • but for the present it is Russia who keep 
the ball rolling, — English Newspaper. 

SooflfntfC^Ftsff^) «ff% Sneer at: t. g. Th 

hearts of some people are grown so callous and wicked that they scot 
at religion itself. 

Soold roundly ^ Cfetit Bring to book. 

Sooop net l|tf <47 eiTtt A kind of handnet used in fishin, 

*1^ aft*I A net for sweeping the bottom of a river. 

Sooop wheel ecsitCTtTq A wheel for raising water, having .scoops < 
buckets attached to its circumference. 

Ehsore down ?tst 7191 Mark down. 

Soore OfPTf^Tpl Till Compensate. 

Score out Cfsil Expunge. 

Soore up— Charge • run up an account. 

Soornihl dogs will eat dirty paddy Wt csftcr 7t?r 7f? 

^ 7*ni *wni 7firC7 ^11 «t«f TCt In emergency men will 
many things which they wou!.' scorn to do in eauy circumstances. 

Soot and lot— See Pay soot and lot. 

Scotch fiddle [ Slang ] c<(t^ gsiTTfsi The it-'h. 

Sootoh breakfiMt cetsfl A substantial meal. ( The Scots 

famous for their break-fast tables and teas and no people in the w 
are more hospitable ). 

Sootoh nuurriage ct Pr^tof 7?{it=i>i77 sil ; 

Common-law marriage ; an u regular marriage : c. g. A good sn 
years ago, when 1 was very young,^ and a consummate fool, 1 
myself entrapped into a Scotch wiari'ia.gsr.— Miss Braddon. 

Sootoh mist Till 78 

A coarse, dense mist, like fine rain : e. g. "Drip, drip, drip ci 
Celia pettishly ; "one of these odious Scotch mists, that is as likely 
last for a week as for an hour". — Miss Braddon. 

(A) Sootoh pint— Two English quarts. 

Soothe 71 Tltcn vtf payment of the scot 

tax. C Nonce ] ’ SfW'OC l l Unhurt | safe ; unmolested : e, g. It cectaii 
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would have been a very bad precedent if the thief had got off se»t- 
/irre.— 'E nglish Nbwsfapbr. 

Booilud Yard The head.quarters of the 

London Police : «. g. He’ll bleed you to your last six pence., and, as 
likely as not, when you’re cleaned out he’ll write to Scotland Yard — 

D, C. Murray. [ FiguraUvefy ] ijjfilEJni C*ItV The police^ e. g> Who 

set Scotland Yard on tny heels t Who put you up to the fact that I am 
the man who called himself Chicot f— Miss Braddon. 

Scourge of Ghristians—Nuruddin Mahmmod of Damascus (iii6— > 
1174). [ of the Vandals. 

Soonrge of God — (x) Attila, king of the Huns, and (2) Genseric, king 

Scourge of Prisoee— Pietro Aretino, so called for his Satires. (1492 — 

(A) Scourge (or lash) of aoorpions etiH A specially severe 

punishment. ( In the Middle Ages a scourge of 4 or s thongs set with 
steel spikes and leaden weights was called a Scorpion— B rew'ER ). 

Scourge of the human race cats A person who 

inflicts great and wide-spread suflenngs on mankind . «. ^. Timur i^ 
said to have been a scourgt of the hnmon race. 

Scout an idea carta Btaicaia wtea etalttP artrt Rcj< ct an idea with 

disdain eg, I uout the idea of turning a dishonest penny. 

Scrap-book ca atrl tCsw ataur an A blank 

book fer the preservation of short literary extracts and prints. 

Scrape ( or Scrape up ) a sum of money sw stg rgan 

▼51 Biai ^51 Acquire or save a sum of iLoney penutinusly ; collect a 
sum of mont} by sn all savings e. g. So by little and little, and not 
living high, I managed to set hp the hundred /oundi at last.— 
Dickens, 

Eerspe acquaintance csilcva ^51 . sr^at?- 

«al^ a'SSi Make one’s self acquainted with persors by methods of 
insinuation ; seek acquaintance otherwise than by introduction ; curry 
lavoui t g. Ncitlur my' wife nor 1 knew more than five people, 
for, to tell the truth, we were all the world to one another, and cared 
little for I aping together promiscuous ucquatnfantt — W\rrsk. 

Snapa along ( ▼ttrcym ) ▼▼51*1 ▼51 Get along in the world 

with difficult}. 

Scrape through <«▼ ^c»ni W9 *rtit^tf«rr5 trfCTi 5r«in ( tfl fen ) Pa^s 

an examiniation, &c 'by the skin of one's teeth’. 

Scratch cradle A game played with a piece of string stretched 

across the two lands The art is so to cross the thread, as to produce 
a resemblance to something, and for another so to transfer it to his 
own hands as to change the former figure into some other resemblance. 

(A) Soratoh crew, pack, &c. G c«it¥5R a1 ^fipn ?fl5l— 

iNf^a YV Y 1 *iteft Ytl *ref 1 atr A team taken at random or got 

together anyhow ; not the regular team . e. g. It seems now to be 
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general^ uAderstcM>d that Constantinople itself is not to be defended 1^ 
this countiy, unless Hungarian feeling should make Austria fight, and 
unless a scratch pack of other allies can also be obtaioed.— >E mgi.ish 
Magazimb. 

Sorafeoh dlown ^ Make a rough sketch. 

Stmt^ np irtni ^ ; \ftit Erase { rub out ; 

obliterate. . 

SontOh noa ^ OIW A race without restrictions regarding 

the entrance of competitors ; also, one for which the competitors are 
chosen by lot. • ^ _ 

SoTMming lisroe CT f4dfiNca Vlrt A farce that makes.the 

spectators scream with laughter. 

Sorew in Force in by screwing or twisting. 

Screw into ^ efinil (C¥l^ fVjce) ^ Distort into ; a. g. 

He screwed his face into a hardened smile. 

And said Sebastian knew to govern slaves —D rydbk. 

Screw jack etfv ^ ^ A machine for raising great ^eights. 

(A) Screw loose cePinn eet*i v»i ^ f>Wtae Some- 

thing wrong or out of order ; a little mad : a. g*. My uncle was con- 
firmed in his original impression that something dark and mysterious 
was going forward, or, as he always said himself^^at there was a screw 
loose somewhere.— Dickens. ^ , 

(A) Sorew of anything A small quantity of 

anything, such as may be put into a screw of paper. 

Screw one’s courage (to the sticking place) *iH*T 'CWI^ Muster 
up courage; be resolute: e.g. (I) He was serewiM hit courage to 
face the ordeal which he knew was now before him.— T haOKBRAY, 

( 2 ) Screw your courage to the sticking place. 

And we’ll not fail. — S hakespeare. 


Screw out 5t*l ▼frt' ; tdU ▼fwl Press out | extort. 

Screw up CTq ^ ^li^fl ^ ^ Fasten, as if ly a screw : #. g.^ A 
miser will always be glad to hang his woney-boxes, screwed up. 

^ CWt*l1 Distort and turn upwards ‘ ^ 

screwed up her lips in contempt, and said nothing. ^^44+ 

cean Force j bring by violent pressure : e. g. This was 
treasonable, and many other delinquencies were screwed up to the 
penalty of death and confiscation.— Scoti. 

Screw-wrench A levei (< r turning screws. 

Screwed on right iTwH ^ WHI Clear-headed : e.g. U 

the right place and his head was screwed on right too.-BoLDBRWOOD. 

Screwed on the wrong way ^ ’IWI. ^ochety ; not rig c 

Soniida Bt ( cett ftroi) »n?W ^fl Make difiBculty at ; ^wt or 

teS!t?at fTgVMen^i>/a ut the lawfulness of a set form of divine 

worship. — S outh. 
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ftwim of society ^ The most restless and worthless 

part of society. [ship in order to sink it. 

Seattle* Ship Bore a hole in a 

Seattle off Ctretrl Make off hurriedly. 

Seattle out CfSfl Skedaddle • sneak off quickly. 

Soyll* and Oharybdia— See Between Soyila and Oharybdis. 

Sea girt Isle— 'England. ' [ his French Revolution ). 

(The) Sea-green Incorruptible — Robespierre ( as called .by Carlyle in 

Sea>horror ^ Tempest ; gale. 

Sea>hor8e ^fll^ A fabulous creature, half- horse and half- fish, 

represented in classic mythology, as driven by sea-gods or ridden by 

the Nereids. The walrus ; the hipopotamus or river-horse, 

[ Figuratively ] t"tC91 ^(1 e UH A wave broken on the 

rocks or the shore ; a breaker : e, g, Alice's eyes are fixed on the 
white sea~horses — Austen Pembsr. 

Sea-lawyer A sailor ( also applied to a soldier ) who knows all 
about his rights and is always arguing, raising objections to the orders 
of his superior ofRcers. 

Sea-lege [ Sailors* Cant \ Ottftcsni 

^ l^gs able to maintain their possessor upright in 

stormy weather ^^sea, that is, ability to stand or walk steadily on deck 
when a vessel is' rolling or pitching in a rough sea : e. g. It was one 
of those doubtful days when people who are conscious of not possessuig 
good sea-legs, and who yet enjoy a sail in moderate weather, are prone 
to hesitate. — J Payn. 

Sea-Scorpion — Lobster : — so called by the Arabs. 

Sea-service Navy. 

Sea sick at^tCBRl Wtcnrl^lPf W’ltP?’! Affected with nausea through 
the rolling of a vessel at sea. 

Sea-worthy *njWtcajt*fCTt% Fit for the voyage by the sea. 

Seal one*s Ihte ( or Seal the fate of ) ^ ortini v?l, 

'*15^ ft? vft?! Oram Ratify one’s fate, i. e., fix one’s doom • 
e. g. The failure in the examination sealed my fate. 

Seal one’s lips vt?t?« ?? ?’« ?1 v?l ?1 vitl vftps ?! oretil 

Shut or close one’s mouth ; keep quiet, or make one keep quiet : e. g. 
He looked at Sussex, and the idea of the triumphant smile which 
could clothe his check upon hearing the avowal, sealed his Ups, — 
Scott. 

Seal one’s perdition »t??fir5l« ?ni1 Ratify or fix future 

misery or eternal death : e. g. If we reject the truth, we seal our own 
perdition.— J.M, Mason. 

Seal ring ’ll C^lt?? ’jj? ’si^f? A ring having a seal engraved on it, or 
ofnamented with a device resembling a seal ; a signet ring. 
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Seal up C>rffl Render secure by sealing ; as, to seal up a letter. 

^l|IC*t^tF Ttfl Shut or close firmly : e. g Seal up your lips, and give 

no words but ''mum.*'— S hakespeare. 

Sealed book ct ftw cut'll fB CT i5*lrt ^ ^ 

Something that is kept so secret as not to allow anybody to have 

any knowledge about it. Something that is quite 

unknown : e. g. Nature with her truth remains to the bad, to the 
selfish and the pusilanimous, for ever a sealed book. — Carlyle. 

Seamy side a’T The wrong side or the worst side : e. g, "You see 
the reatqy side of human nature in its most seamy attire.” ( Sft^, 

CT t»l»l1^Cflfl fwe'ce seamy 

side I ) 

(The) Saar and yellow leaf 0| *rtet *ttf5ni1 ^ ^WtCf The leaf that 
is no longer green but is turned yellow and about to drop off the tree. 

[. Houat, figuratively ] attfl*! 'W*!, n«|st WtW 't’he tondition 

of ripe old age, when one is about to die : e, g. 

1 have lived long enough | my way of life 

I#fall’n into the sear, the yellovt leaf, — Shakespeare. 

Sear up wfatll Close by searing or cauterising; stop: e. g. Cherish 
veins of good humour, and sear up those of ill. — Temple. 

Search after ( ^ ) 'aipwrt*i, ^ Seek after, 

look for : e. g. The search after the great men is the dream of youth, 
and the most serious occupation of manhood,— Eemes son. 

Search for c^tafl Seek for J look for : e. g. You should search 

for the ring you have lost. 

Search into ^ «?r ’rfifSl inquire into ; examine very minutely : e. g. 
It suffices that they have once, with care, sifted the matter, and 
searched into all the particulars.— Locke. 

Search others for their virtues, thyself for thy ftnlta 
^*icini '81 '9 fstwt orM 'aii'wtH wfiiw i 
Search out ^fstrl Seek till found } find by seeking : e, g. We 

should dT our very best to search out the truths of Nature.— Webster. 

Search-warrant \Law\ A precept authorising a person 

to enter housesi shops» and the like, to search^ usually, for goods stolen^ 
but sometimes for other purposes. 

Searching examination «« «5f i4t;fl A very dose or minute 

examination ; a trying examination : hor his own ^ke he seemed 

to wish that there should be a searching examination.— V koodk, 
Season with ( 1 tfsfl Imbue with : «. g. 

Season their youngers with prudent and pious principles.— Bishop 
Taylor. ( am ^ Qualify by admixture 

with ; temper with : e. g. No adulation was too gross for hiro, if 
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seasaned ^riih wit and boldness.— M erivale. ( PlTE ) frti 

^ Render agreeable by : «• g‘» You season still with sports 

your serious hours. — O kyden. 

Seaioned food fwt ^ ^ Food so spiced as to make it 

palatable. [ timber. 

Seasoned timber CT vti W ’WJ\ Thoroughly dried 

Seat of the soul The sensorium. 

Seat of war, or Theatre of war WWOI IS The country 

where the hostile parties flght their battle. 

Seoluded from ( SR’Ytrtsr^l csit^sif ) Separated from (society 

or intercourse with others) : e g. The people felt that no longer the 
throne was occupied, and the land sucked of its nourishment^ by a 
small class of legitimates, secluded f tom all community with the chil* 
dren of the soil.— Embrson. 

Second Adam Jesus Christ, as the covenant head. 

Second oouein «rf cTO?r cm The child of a first 

cousin. [ spoken of in the Bible. 

(A) Second Daniel A wise judge, like the young Daniel 

Second estate The House of Lords in England. 

Second girl ^ A female house-servant em- 

ployed to do the lighter work, as chamber work or waiting on table. 

Second-hand Not new : e. g Only second-hand books are sold in 

this shop, Inferior : e, g. He is only a second hand writer of fictioni 

Second nature That has become so ingrained ( in one ) that 

it is next to impossible to shake it off (said of a habit, way of looking at 
things, and so on) : g. Habit is the second nature- 

Seoond rate 1^ Car^ The second order in size, dig- 

nity, value and the like : e. g. They call it thunder of the second-rate. 
— Addison. 

Second eight The power of seeing things future 

or distant ; prophetic vision : e, g. 

Nor less availed his optic sleight, 

And Scottish gift of second sight. — Trumbull. 

Second storey ^ (In America) the second range of rooms from 

the street level. This, in England, is called the *'first .floor”, the one 
beneath being the ound floor” 

(A) Second string to one’s bow ^ ^ 

fB— elfwi CT TOiW J»\ ^ Other alternative , any 

means or expedient in reserve if the one employed fails : t. g. More* 
over, in his impatient amhitiorv and indefatigable energy, he bad 
sought a second string to kis tow • the public and the publishers 
showed their sense of his abilities as a pamphleteer and a novelist.-** 
■Edinburgh Review. 

Second thought (or thoughts) Reconsideration ; g. On 
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second thoughts, gentlemen. I don’t wish you had known him.— 
Dickens. 

Second thoughts are best iPfo%erb\ c«c^ fttg ^ w)fl | 

Se^d to ( ^^ttS ) Ere*rf1 ^ vr inferior to ; a g. In wealth and 
influence he was second to none of the English nobles.— Macaulay. 

Second wind emttl YE *11 ^p[ ITtcxi itv New 

powers of respiration succeeding to the first breathlessness. 

Secondary odoars— >See Primary oolonrs. 

Seconded with ( cit^ fif ) tW inr nor *iti1 ’ll Etwrt FoUowed 
or succeeded by • attended with j alternated with [ Pare e, g. (i) In 
the method of nature, a low valley is immediately seconded with an 
ambitious hill.— Fuller, (s) Sin is seconded with sin.-SouTH. 

Secret of succcas Clt^ ^ 1^(9 The mystery of suc- 

ceeding in any undertaking : e. g. In business practice, wisely and ‘ 
diligently improved, is the great secret of success, — Smiles. 

Seoolar arm •rttFtlerjff, ‘’eraiUWtH* The secular or tem- 
poral authority, as distinguished from the spiritual or ecclesiastical. 
Secure againat ( citl flf ) fIntM Safe from : e. g. They had 
made the place sernre foreign aggression. ( Cftl 

HWt H 111 111 Keep safe from • protect against : e g. They 
wished to set a precedent which might ucnre a remote posterity 
against such evils. — Macaulay. 

Secure arma {MUitary] iftll IKl Hold a musket with 

the muzzle down, the lock being well up under the arm. and the barrel 
towards the ground, the object being to guard the weapon from being 
wet. 

Secure from ( eitg Safe from : e. g. He conceives 

that the business of the magistrate is not merely to see that the persons 
and property of the public are secure from attack, but that he ought 
to be a Jack-of-aU-trades. architect, engineer, school- master, merchant, 

theologian, &c.— Macaulay. | cit^ Hi Wt HI 

Make safe from t protect from : e. g. (i) Company, though it may 
reprieve a man from his melancholy, yet cannot secure a man front 
his conscience.— South. (2) She was blessed with an elastici^ of 
spirits that secured her from any rankling grief.— G. Eliot. 

Secure oficftl ftroi) Trustful of; confident of; e, g. 

But thou, recurs e/ soul, unbent with woes.— Drydem. ( ftw) 
^ Doubtless of ; sure of : e. g. He was secure of a 

hearty wdcome.— Webster. ( Cltl iftPH HI 

Make certain of ; assure of ; *. g> It secures its possessor of eternal 
happiness.— Dick. 

Seduce into dW tfiwi ifiwl ( ) •itH Allure into t emioe 
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into : e. g. (i) They cried shame upon his fickleness and perfidy^ as 
if he had seduad the youni? lady into an engagement.— Scott. (2) 
He found that wine broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect, and 
was therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess.— Macaulay. 

See a wolf [ Colloquial ] CTW Lose one’s voice j 

—from an old superstition." [See Have seen a wolf]. 

See about ( a thing ) ( oreirl . ♦firal ofti Pay 

attention to ( a thing ) • consider ( a thing ) : e. g. (i) **I requested 

him to see uhouf the matter, and he complied with my request.” (2) 
We will see ahout that. — Froude. 

See at a glance *itl1 Understand or comprehend by a 

mere look i e. g. I saw the meaning of the passaee at a glance. 

Etee double [ Colloquial^ ^ Be in liquor ; get drunk. 

See eye to eye [ Cdloquial ] crpr 

Think alike ; hold the same views. [ The phrase is 
borrowed from the Bible ] : e. g. **We, Beharis, have thought fit to 
hold this separate Conference, as in some respects we do not see eye to 
eye with the Bengalees ” [ able treatment. 

See fair play ^ OWI Secure just and equit- 

See lit Think proper or right : e. g. 

“What do you mean, sir?” "Well, simply' that you have not yet 
taken Captain Barker ; and excuse me, if, knowing Captain Barker 
more than you can possibly do, 1 warn you that, that part of the ship 
w'hich he sees fit to occupy at this moment will probably be dangerous 
for sCme time to come.”— Blue Pavilions. 

See green In one^e eye [ Slang ] c?t^1 Regard a 

person as too credulous or easily to be imposed on : e. g, 
you see green in my eye ? 

Oh, pray excuse the slang f” — T. Davidson. 

See how (or which way) the cat jamps [ Colloquial ] ftcsni JfW 
C»rt ^ Waich how 

things are going to turn before committing oneself : e.g, I see how the 
cat jumps : minister knows so many languages he haint’t [ has not ] 
been particular enough to keep’em in separate parcels. — Haliburton. 

See how the land lies [ ft? ?fft?t? 

eiWW? Observe the situation of the land with a 

view to shape the course of a ship. [ Hence, colloquially ] ftTOl? 

Understand clearly how matters stand .• e, g. 
Now I see how the land lies, and I’m sorry for it.— M. Edgeworth. 

See how the equarea go ann See how the 

game proceeds. [ The phrase is taken from the game of chess, the 
chess board being formed with squares ]. 

See how the wind blowe ntWr cwt\ ^ oMt, 

^ «t|^ ^ *t^ Wt\ Obsenre what 
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influence, favourable or adverse, is likely to affect the existing; state 
of things : ». g. The rate-pavers of Calcutta have protested strongly 
against the proposed law, and are now seeing how the wind Motes. 

See into (C¥fl VII 4fCVl *lt?1 Penetrate into ; dis- 

cern ; understand : e. g. To tell the truth, 1 have not yet been able 
to see into his meaning. ^ 

See into ( or through ) a millstone [ Colloquial ] cetH TiNtW orf^ 

attest V *t111 See into or through a diilicuit matter. 

See land ciff«ic« *iten, ?ppni eitfvrt^i ^rs ’•UHl' 

Have a prospect of adversity being past : e. g. Poor (elio>v ! he 
has had a long series of misfortunes, but I hope he now sees landr^ 
McMordie. 

See life ^ Oftl See practically the hardships of 

life : €. g. Those who would know the miseries of the poor must see 
life and endure it. — Goldsmith. 

Seeof^t®! Observe : e. g. The more she saw^of Alice, the 

more was she lost in wonder at the romance of which the beautiful 
girl had been the heroine. — Lytton. 

See one far ( or at York ) first \Colloquial ] ^ 

W ^ ^ A 

phrase employed to express great unwillingness or unlikelihood^ on the 
part of the person spoken of to do something \ e g. If a girl like 
Miss J. had done it— though, as a matter of fact^ she would have seen 
him at York first [ t. ^., highly improbable for her to do such a thing] 
— it would have been civil, and that*s all.— J. Payn. 

See (one) off CVt?! «nitvrtc«l I? ^1^«1 ^ ^ 

PICT Orefl Go with a pei on to a place and wait with him till his 
departure : e^ g. He went to the river-side to see the Lieutenant- 
Governor qfi 

See one’s back ( or See the back of ) ^ ^ Get 

rid of ( a person or thing ) ; see a pers^'n or thing leave. 

See one’s way f^s Find means of accomplish* 

ing anything : e. g. The points at issue between them were so many 
and so complicated that the Irish lawyers could not see their way 
through them.— Froude. 

See serrioe— See Have seen servioek 

See the light Be brought to light ; 

be revealed or disclosed ; come out to the public ; e. g* He gave 
several hours. to the composition of a novel, which however, has not 
yet seen the /(g/i/,— S miles. 

See the point Discern or comprehend the 

meaning, importance, force, or application. 

See the world 

tvicra WlW nflPBF Wl Gain experience of the ways of the worlds 
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or of the affairs of life : e. g. Take the word of a man who has seen 
tke world and has studied human nature.— 'Goldsmith. 

So* through ( cot* ) Proi ’rtio cffitcu *fmi ; ^»c*t *lti1 

Penetrate into t discern or comprehend thorouehly : e. g. Many 
sagacious persons will see through our fine pretensions — Tillotson. 

Etoe through sad through •ItTg cr*1 Penetrate 

thoroughly into g'. If ever ’there was an eve which sate through 
anti through men, it was the eye of Addison. — Macaulay. 

8*6 to ( cot* fom ) ar*1 U*10*1, oof**!* oil Look well to. attrnd to 
e. g. After ordering the boy to see to the pony he went in, — Dickens. 

Bee W*ll Md good via/] **0 ot* *1 iSoiftO *C* 0*1 Consider 
everything all right or to one’s liking : e g. An’ if your reverence ^ es 
well and good, I’ll send my boy to tell ’em as soon as 1 get hone. — 
G Eliot 

See whioh way the oat jumps— See See how the oat jumps. 

See with half an eye [Co/Zofufo/] **co^ cwl^ «lteii1 ; 0*1*tc* 

*lt*l See without difficulty ; comprehend easily. 

Seed down Tic** ftf? ^f*«1 aretrl Sow with grass seed. 

(To) Seek *t*tl 4**e sR[**it* w(W5 *ttw <*tci, wt* *1 wfesrai 

•Ite TO! *t^ Needing to seek or search . without resource ; destitute 
of knowledge or experience ; e. g. Unpractised, unprepared, and still 

to srr*.— -M iltoh. *1*| C*tC*r C^OC* *1 *lrtc*l TOf To be sought ; 
desiderated : e. g." A work of this sort is still to rrrife.— Webster. 

Seek a livelihood C?*l Try to devise means of 

living. 

Seek after C*i$t* ; C^ *nit Make a pursuit of j attempt to 

find or take : e. g. They were seehing after God like men groping in 
the dark. — Goldbn Deeds. 

Seek flga where only bramblea grow f*c#c*i9t* ^<(vai*vi1 
Act foolishly and to no purpose. 

Seek Ihr wc**1 WH. «llt*tl cell Endeavour to find : e. g. There is 
a wide difference between the advice that is thrust upon you and that 
which you have to seek for.— Htuvi. 

Seek Ibr a knot in a rueh vtc^ •tfim* *nii . *1u*ft* «ITt< 

<ftwl *tft* vfica cell wit *IU*I* WH Seek for something that does 
not exist [ Not a very wise phrase, as there are jointed rushes ]. 
Seek not a needle in a hayitaok [ Proverb ] «Piw* wtc4i «lfl** 
w^*1 1 

Seek one’s fhoe e r * ? l *ci l W^d|l»itcei eitwHft e «»H*t WH Desire and 
ask for God’s guidance and favour : e, g. When thou saidst *'Seek my 
face,"*xAy heart said unto thee, *'Thy face, Lord, will I ml.’’— Bible. 

Sehk one’s fartune vhtrtllfl W11 Try to secure fortune : o. g. Being 
baffled in hit own country, he went abroad to seek his fortune. 
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Seek one*! life, or Seek the lilii of IFll or 

endeavour to kill a person. 

Seek othere and lose oneeelf i(«niC¥ tim ^ t 

5W enr ^ Play the fool. 

Seek till yon find and you will not lose your labour [ Pvovtrh ] 
m nte ^Ffiice ete— ^ i 

Seek water in the sea vtr ertmi ^ Act foolishly. 

Seek wool on an ass—Same as “Seek figs where only brambles 
grow,” whi'^h see. ^ 

Seek your salve where you got your sore [ Proverb ] cetMts 

et ree t cw <5il on i 

Seeinto(CVtfttr«)^^5«r5tl^f«tt’llCTt«|3r8t1 Appear to y. The 
man was stupid and heavy ; at any rate, he seemed so to me<— Helps. 

Selan ( or Sejan ) horse A thing which brings ilMuck to its 

possessor. [ *‘Cneius Seius had an Argive horse, of the breed of 
Diomed, of a bay colour and surpassing beauty, but^t was fatal to 
its possessor. Seius was put to death by Mark Antony. Its next 
owner, Cornelius Dolabella, who bought it for 100,000 sesterces, was 
killed in Syria during the civil wars Caius Cassius, who next took 
possession of it, perished after the battle of Philippi by the very sword 
which stabbed Ct^csar. Antony had the horse next, and after the 
battle of Actium slew himself *' — Brewer ^ 

Seidlitl water— Natural mineral water from a spring in the village of 
Seidlitz in Bohemia. . 

Seise an opportunity ^ 

Grasp an opportunity ; avail one’s self of an opportunity when 
sents itself ; e, g, Octavius seisid the cppertuntty he sought and did 
not halt till he reached the gates of Rome. — Mbrivale. 

Saize time by the forelook igm Wl, ^ 

^ ^ Cf»!l Seize an opportunity as soon as 

it presents itself; not let slip an opportunity : e, g. Time fl^es here 
with such frightful rapidity, that I am compelled to seise it by the 
/orr/oci.— T hackeray. \ 

Seise upon ( '▼il ; ^ ^ on 

and grasp • take hold of ; take possession of : Sv g* He seized upon 
her property, and shut her up in a convent.— Dickens. 

(Be) Seised of (CSlaf fvfl) Have possesaion of ; « g. Whom 

age might see seized of what youth made prize.— Chapman. 

Seised with (CetS fiFf) Wtartg VI Attacked with,- overwhelmed 

by ; eg. Seized with a panic, the men flung down their arms aod 
fled.— M cMordie. 

Sejsa hone— See Seisa hone. ^ ^ 

Sejant nmismt ( vvw ) *iwii ^ Sitting 

with the forefeet lifted up ( applied to a lion or other, beast ). 

Seldom or never ^ yvtftv Hardly ever , very rarely. 
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Sttldom teen soon forgotten [ Proverb ] cfitt 3(1 ^ 

<^CT! CHOT I 

80lf*govenunent Government by the mass of a nation, 

or the people | democracy : e, g. But I say to you, and to our 
whole country, and to all the crowned heads, and aristocratic powers, 
feudal systems that exist, timt it is to self-government, the great 
principle of popular representation and administration— the system 
that lets in all to participate in the counsels that are to assign the good 
or evil to all — that we may owe what we ate and what we hope to be. — 
D. Webster. 

Self-made man ’qipmte } ct ’wSf ^ ctirt «r, gH e 

^finite? A man who has risen from poverty, ignorance, or ob- 
scurity to wealth, learning, fame, or power by means of his own talents 
or exertions, and without those aids by which such a result is usually 
obtained : e.g. Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar was a self-made man. 

Self-preservation is the first lav of nature [ Proverb ] irtltrvic^ 
3I1%91 ; “UWlt Jl^t HCf ^ r 

Self-same Precisely the same j the very same : e, g. 

For ’twas the self-same Pow’r divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine.— C owper. 

Self-auffloient^can ^ ; 

; tftfuv ; ceCVI Having undue confidence in one's 
own strength, abilities, or endowments j haughty ; overbearing. 

Sell an ox to oatoh a hare Act foolishly. 

Sell at ( cel^e^t <101 ^ V 5 I ’ll Dispose of, or be disposed 

of at ( a price or rate ) '. e, g. Cotton sells at a good price.— Webster. 

Sell by ( CVt^9*t ftirtW ) f^3ra VUI Dispose of by: e. g. <i) They sell 
eggs l>y the dozen. (2) Cloth is sold by the yard. 

Sell by the candle cvPl cilft 

Offer for sale as long as a small piece of candle burns, the 
bid made just before it goes out being successful. 

Bell for ( evt^ fvfs TCSff ) ftara vn ’fl fetl Dispose 

c-f, or be disposed of, in return for . barter in exchange of : g (i> 
What did your picture sell for ? [ ». e , what price did it fetch t ] (2) 
Here they come, sell their cargoesybr ready money, go to Martinico, 
buy molasses, and so round and round. — Southey. 

S^ tot a aong (w an old aongi— See For a song. 
SeUtebnlkerWte^wtcuCTUtCTgm^e*^ ^ ^ 

cargo as it is in the hold. CgWftt ftw V^l Sell in large quantities. 

Sou Itte hot oakea M f«f1 SeU quickly and with- 

out enott on the part of the salesman. 
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Soil OflP *WI _ fSlSCrt ▼fwl ^'Pnpi 4l*f| CFSTI Dispose of everything : e, g. 
Handkerchiefs, beads, knives, combs, looking-glasses were soon soid 
off, some for ready money, others on credit. — Palgrave. 

Soli on© [Slang 1 Impose on one 

deceive or cheat a person ; make a fool of one : e. g. Did I ever tell 
you how the young vagabond sold me last half Hugiiks. 

Sell one a bargain [ Shakespeare ] CTW Befool one. 

Sell one up ORWtoni Cause a debtor’s goods to 

be sold by auction : e. g. Then he would send in his bills, sue her, 
sell her up, and drive her out of the place stripped to the last farthing, 
—Besant. 

Sell one's bacon [ Colloquial ] on Sell one’s flesh or 

body : e. g. 

To the Kaiser, therefore. I sold my hacon^ 

And by him good charge of the whole is taken. — Carlyle. 

Sell one’s birth-right for a mess of pottage 

^ ^ Tai Sacrifice one’s soul or the good 

of the country for an insignificant gain. 

Sell one’s hens of ( or on ) a rainy day [Colloquial] ^ VlkT 

ftspY ‘^*81 Sell one’s goods like a foolish man, when there are not suffi** 
cient buyers: e. g. Depend upon it, he knows what he is about. 1*11 
warrant, we’ll never see him sell his hens of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one. — Goldsmith. 

Sell one’s life dearly 

Rxact restitution for the loss of life ; cause great loss to those who take 
one’s life : e, g. Even in that extremity the miners stood bravely to their 
arms and sold their lives dear/ y.-— M acaulay, 

Sell out C^fNl OF911 Dispose entirely of : g» He had sold out his 
com.— W ebster. ftPW 

siof. •• *tw «(< ?nii 4^5 

c»l 3??! Efsra — <nX it'll ) Sell one’s 

commission: e.g. It was in this period that he quitted the Guards, 
and sold out of the army.— T hackeray. 

Sell (a property) over one’s head [Colloquial] evt^ cv? 

'lt¥l ^ Dispose of ( a 

property) while it is in one’s occupanc)- and witlwut consulting that 
one : e. g. “What will become of Red Windsor — “It will be sold 
over my head.” — English Magazine. 

Sell Robin Hood’s pennyworth WHl Sell things at 

half their price. [Robin Hood had to dispose of his stolen articles at 
much less their real value]. 

Sell short [ ,S/oc>6 exchange ]— Sell for future delivery, what the paity 
selling does not own, but hopes to buy at a lower rate. 

Sell the PMS irteirtl ftyci Itell »IW Cten Turn, king’s evidence 
and betray one’s comrades. 
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Sell the ekin before one heo oanght the benr irrl vN wti, 

effect COT CTem Make arraf^gements for dividing anything 
before it is got ; be too premature in dividing a booty. 

Sell under the hemmer ilPntUi fnn OTI Dispose of by auction. [ See 
Bring under the hetnmer ] : e. g. He threatened to foreclose and 
sell the house under the hammer, — Rbadb. 

Sell well Tjei ft 3 Fl OTlI i^ing a good price : e. g. My horse sold 
well } it was soldi for 500 rupees. 

(A) Selling raoe^A race in which horses to be sold are run. The winner 
is generally sold by auction, and the owner gets both the selling price 
and the stakes. 

Sellinger’a Round tsrtft^ An old country 

dance, very popular in Elizabethan times. 

Semiramis of the North— >[1] Margaret of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way (1353 — 141a)* [a] Catherine II of Russia (1729—1796). 

Semper idem [Latin] Always the same: e. g. Our 

glorious semt*er idem, the banner of our pride. — Macaulay. 

Senate house A house in which a senate meets • a place 

of public council. 

Send away cveirl Despatch : r. g. I have sent away my servant 

with the message to town. Pwlf OTOTl, ^ GreHl Dismiss : 

e, g. Vidyasagar never sent a beggar away without giving him some 
alms. 

Send for ^ ^ ^ vs\w\^, eteai, 

^ Request or require by message to come or be brought : e, g. 
He seKt for and crols-questioned Palmer, who of course denied that he 
said anything against him.— Frouob, 

Send forth OfeYl Despatch : e. g. There were men who would 

have sent whole nations forth to perish, down to the baby at the breast. 

—Dickens. ^ ^ Produce , put or bring forth ; e.g. 

A tree sends forth branches. — Webster. UPl Emit : e. g. 

Flowers send forth their fragrance.— Webster. 

Send from Despatch from (a 

person or place ) : e, g. At the tender age of eleven he was stni 
from home to be reared under the eye of the French monarch. — 
Irving. 

Send not fr>r a hatohet to bxeak open an egg witU [Proverh] vn 

etfiiCT ▼teta *itf%e m i 
Send off— Same as Bend away. 

Send on or upon ( Wtftft ) ’fH Bestow upon ) inBiet on : e. g> 

And sendeth rain oh the just and on the unjust.— Bible. 

Bend one about one’s businese wtftcwe VK Dismiss one from 
service. 

Bend one to Birohin lane vlitcwe eUtle wil Whip one.*.i; The pley is 
on the wwd birch ]. 
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Send <m« to one’s Mooant ( ( vnnttOT ) «rar ecni 

SltfSTl CfSt Kill a person, as if to render his account 

to God : t. g. 

Sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head. — S hakespeare. 

Send out— Same as Send Ibrth. 

Send paoklng [ Colloquial ] ^ CWWl, Drive away ; 

send off roughly or in disgrace : dismiss unceremoniously : e. g. The 
Parliament to their immortal honour, presently sent him packings— 
South. 

Send round the hat tt?l cw ▼ll Try to raise subscriptions : e. g. 

Lamartine ran through half a dozen fortunes, and at the end of his life 
was sending round the /mf.— Smiles. [ See Hat-money ]. 

Sand the axe after the helve 'sputu 

eiHty ^ ^ VHt Spend money in the hope of recovering*bad debts. 


Send to f exist ^ ^ XUftie ) fs»x6 cenwxtl Despatch to (a pCTSon or 
place) : e, g. It seems that Gonerill had* been beforehand with him, 

stniing letters also to Regan.— Lamb. ( XWW ) <*ftX *iliH Des- 
patch an agent or messenger to fa person) to convey a message or do 
anything else : e. g. They send to Czesar to settle the question ; but 
CsBsar’s hands are very full.— T rollopb. 

Send to Coventry *l» ltn g ix Xtl Exclude from soceity ; shut out from all 

social intercourse for conduct regarded as mean or ungentlemanly. 
fSlrt Xtl, CXiH. *I1 tw Take no notice of j let ( a person ) 

live, move, and have his being with you, but pay no more heed to him. 
e. g. In fact that solemn assembly, a levy of the school, had bwn held, 
at which the captain of the SC..00I had got up and given out that any 
boy, in whatever form, who should thenceforth appeal to a master, 
without having first gone to some prepositor and laid the case before 
him, should be thrashed publicly and s*nt to Coventry — Hugbbs. 

Bend to death Cwx to die ; kill : w** 

what scorn would they have heard that it was impossible for them to 
strike a salutary terror into the disaffected without senatng sch<»I> 
boys and schoolgirls to death by cart-loads and boatloads!— 

Send to prison: XtHWltt c^nil ^ Immison 

fendant is to be sent to prison beyond the seas, either within or with- 

out the British dominions.-^RBWB^ 

Send to the dogs— &me as Throw to the dogs (vmic h see). ^ 

San «f| to the right about ^ vRftI twit Send one’s 

way • : e. g> Every night she unravelled what she had done in 

the^ iy, apd so deferred making any choiM till Ulysses 
the suitors were sent to the right about without cetemony.-BRiwaa. 

Send word to ( Xtltw ) M *lti11 DesMteh mess^e or inforraa- 
^n tofap^rlSl: He unt snord fa the Prince to be on his 

guard.— P roudb. 
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Senior Optine — (A Cambridge University expression) one of the second 
class in the mathematical tripos. The first class consists of <wranglers, 

Se’nnight Htfil A week * seven nights. 

Sense of honour A senre of what is right and honour- 

able, with a motive to act according to it : e. g. The true gentleman 
has a keen sense of honour^ scrupulously avoiding mean actions. — 
Smiles. 

Sensibility to ( fVll ) Acuteness of sensation or 

perception of ; quick emotion or sympathy to ; as, plea- 

sure or pain ; sensibility to shame or praise : e. g. Having himself 
no sensibility to derision and contempt, he took it for granted that all 
others were equally callous.— Macaulay 
Sensible note or tono TIT The seventh note of any scale ;*-‘SO called 
because, being but half a step below the octave or keytone, and natur- 
ally leading up to that, it makes the ear sensible of its approaching 
sound ; — also called the 'leading tone.'** 

Sensible of ( cel*! ftrora ) ^ anil® Having the 

perception of ; cognisant of ■ e. g. A man cannot think at any time, 
waking or sleeping, without being sensible of it. — Locke. 

Sensible to ( >R ^ ^ Perceptible to j making 

an impression upon ( the sense, reason, or understanding ) : e. g. Ait 
\% sensible to the touch by its motion.— A rbuthnot. 

Capable of perceiving . liable to be affected 

hy •. e g. The tablets of their brain long kept in the dark, were finely 
sensible to the double glory. — Emerson. 

Sensitive to ( fvf ) ^ *HCBr 

( Highly susceptible to ; easily and acutely 

affected by g. (i> She was too sensitive to abuse and calumny.— 
Macaulay. ( 2 ) I am very sensitive to noise.— H elps. 

Sensu bono [ Latin ] In a good sense. 

Sensu malo [ Latin ] In a bad sense. 

Sentence to ( TTI Doom to ; condemn to (some punish- 

ment) : «. g. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a ruinous fine. 
— Macaulay. 

Separable from ('Prtsit^F?) »It«iT Capable of 

being separated from : e, g. These are qualities not separable from the 
substance in which they are found. — W ebster. 

Separate from ( ^^11 Disunite or disconnect from : 

e. g. From the fine gold I separate the alloy.— Drydbn. ( CTFpI f^5 ) 
TUI Sever from t part from : e. g. Who shall separate 
from the love of Christ ’—Bible. ( cvtn THI ^ 

Separated from ; unconnected with ; distinct from : e. g. That wa<! 
separate from his brethren. — B ible. 
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Separate tibe wheatfirom tbe tarea cecfl ^ 

^ Separate the subsUntial and necessary articles from the worthless 
ones. 

Septuagesima Sunday— The third Sunday before Lent. 

Sequester one’s self f^cs( ^ Separate 

one’s self from society 5 withdraw or- retire j seclude one's self for the 
sake of privacy or solitude ; as, to sequester one’s re// from action. 

Serbonisnbog « ?|cq5 Htl A difficulty 

from which there is no way of extricating oneself. [ This bog was 
between Egypt and Palestine, and whole armies are said to have been 
lost therein ] : e. g. Now. sir, I must say I know of no Serbonian bog 
deeper than a £$ rating would prove to be.— D isrsbli. 

(The) Sere (sear) and yellow leaf Old age. 

(The) Serpent of old Nile— Cleopatra,— so called by Antony. 

Serpentine verses or *tcfri FSClir '8 W *1? Vers^ such as begin 
and end with the same word. For instance : — “Greater grows the love 
of pelf, as pelf itself grows greater." 

Serve a process, subpoena, or writ JfiR. Jifesfl erffa srtfii Read a 

writ so as to give due notice to the party concerned, or leave an 
attested copy at his usual place of abode. 

Serve a purpose JiPisr ^ Answer to a purpose : gain an 

object : e. g. It is mean to serve two purposes altogether different.— 
Macadlvy. 

Serve a rope i5«nr ^ ^ ^ ^ f? 5 l 

Lash or whip it with tliin cord to prevent it fraying. 

Servo a sontenoe jfu c®N vfiral Vfl Undergo 

the punishment prescribed by a judicial sentence ; e.g. The youth has 
already served the sentence of imprisonment, and is now a free man 
again. 

Sorve a turn Ansu’er a purpose. 

Serve a warrant Sftft Read a warrant, and seize 

the person against whom it is issued. 

Servo an attachment, or writ of attachment 9 tf% 

ClFpF ^^1 Levy the writ on the person or goods by seizure ; seize. 

Serve an execution feipt Bftfii ’ffwl C3Ftv ^ Tl caitmi 

Levy an execution on lands, goods, or person by seizure or taking 
possession. 

Servo an ofOLoe ^ Discharge a public duty. 

Serve for (C^HfVp) Do the duties or work pf: z. if 

Adam ever sewed, the Yucca would have served him for a needle. — 
Brewer. 

Sorve in Bring forward and distribute ( Rare ] ; e.g. Bid 

them serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner.— Shakespeare. 

Serve one a bad turn ^ Do a wrong to a person ; 
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e. g. You mean wdl, I have no doubt $ but you never in your life 
umtd m$ a worse turn than when you prevented me from hitting that 
man.— Norris. 

S«rv« cme a triok vWld Cd^lt Play a trick upon a wrson. 

Serve one oat ^tltie <ieil Retaliate upon one : e, g. Til 

serve you out for this. — Kin^slxy. 

Serve one light «»f^ cwi Treat 

( or punish ) one as he deserves : e,g. It would only serve him right if 
the gown were stripped from his back. — Trollope. 

Serve one the same saaoe, or Serve one with the same aauoe 
CTSU *ttee1 cesPf cwfl, oreil Serve in the same manner ; 

retaliate one iniury with another : e. g. After him another came unto 
her, and served her with the same sauce, — The Man in the Moon. 

Serve one with a writ wWte »rf*W etfl vtl Read a writ to one, 
or leave an attested copy of it at his usual place of abode : e, g. He 
served Danton with a wrt/.— Cablylb. 

Serve one*a self of Vtl, wtw Use ; avail one’s self of : e. g, 
1 will rei'fc wiysr//^ this concession.— C hillingworth. 

Serve (or Serve out ) one’s time <11^ W Wtl Serve 

the full period of the time agreed upon ; complete one's apprenticeship: 
e. g. 1 knew I should never serve out my time. — Defoe. 

Serve one’s turn Wtftve ^*1^ *lt«RWI1 Promote one’s object; 
serve one’s purpose e.g, I have enough to serve my own fKrn.— 
Srakespbarb. 

Serve out ^ Serve the full period of ( the time agreed 

upon ) : «. g*. I knew I should never serve out my time — D efok. 

'Vfttl Orevl Deal out or distribute e. g. He was ordered 
to serte out provisions to the soldiers.— W ebster. 

Serve tables ufrofin^ni «?*rc*lt^c*ni ^1, ^5^ f^«il1 

eit Provide for the poor, or distribute provisions for their wants. 

Serve the purpose of (snr CVtN tews wl Answer adequately 

an end for which something else is designed : e. g, For the present let 
the board serve the purpose of st table. 

Serve the time ^Tceni wla VH. jtw-prv fell Regulate one^s ac- 
tions by the requirements of the time ; be a time-server ; e. g. They 
think herein we serte the time, because thereby we hold or seek 
prefer ment.—H oorbr. 

Serve the turn ¥t^lVl| fe«1 Be effective for the immediate 

purpose. 

Serve time efstfatft cefit w| Undergo a period of imprisonment, &c. 

Serve under one’s banner wWw *r 8 tet ^ W*PRrc*t ’ftl Act as a 
soldier under one ; e, g. Volunteers thronged to serve under his han‘ 
ner, and the cause of rbligion was debated with the same ardour in 
Spain as on the plains of Palestine.— Prescott. 
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C^. *lftcw ▼ftn CV«f| Bring 
totoble: 0. g. Lycwn, dewrous of testing the divine knowledge 5 
Jove, served up human flesh on his tabie.~ Brewer. 


Service book ^(9^ A prajer book. 

SertrtoMble to ( C¥rt fop ) *|CO ^ b*totlt Beneficial to ; advan- 
tageous to : t. g. S&rvietabU to religion and learning. — Attbrbort 
Serooe Servonun [£a#»n] WWptn The slave of slaves. The style adopt- 
ed by the Popes since Gregory the great is "Servos Servorum Dei ’’ 
Set a beggar on horaebaok. and be will ride to the devil [Pro wri] 

ertvjt^pirt oice tt'eo*nll s “efaro w «rt*ii 


Set a olook gfltt oreil Regulate a clock to a standard. 

Etot a dog on ( eKIte ) oplt^ C?8t1 Incite a dog to attack ( a 

person ): e.g If he begged at a farmer’s house.— ten to one, but 
they threatened to ui the dog on him.— D ickbns. ^ 

Setalkoeapon(athiDg)cgRnnfbg4fgttgt^ «iTli gita. 

Cirt*R gfilfl otw «r*M git Cause to appear in an assumed 

aspect : e. g. They took him to stt a face vpon their malignant de- 
signs. — Milton. . _ 

Set a ibac to keep one’s geeee ctfcp ^ T*tfg vtl cpit ; stHtl 

flCT OfCg gH Entrust one’s money to sharpers : r. g. He tet a 
fox to keep his gMM.— B rewer. 

Set a hen go f%t[ oretl Give a hen a certain 


number of eggs to hatch. The whole number for incubation is called a 
"Setting’’. ^ 

Set a maurk upon Itnpe git, Itflil oreii Affix a significant 

mark to ; brand : e. g. The Lord set a murk upon Cain.— Bible. 


Set a preoedent cetm*! l^l lt*n gll Establish a rule or principle in- 

* tended to be followed in similar cases : e. g. They wished to set a 
precedent which might secure a .remote posterity against such evils/— 
Macavlay. 

Set a prloe on ( or upon ) one’s head (or on the head of) gtltte 
P nc« ffi w gfiliti «itiii gftiti cgfisn ryitci^ 

git Offer a reward for taking one’s life : e. g. Placards were stuck up 
setting prices OH the heads o/the ministers of the crown.— Macaulay. 

Set a raa^ ^ Itl CfSlI Sharpen a razor. 

Set a nwit •tli^ l|9tl Ebctend a sail and put it in position ; spread a sail. 

Betaaawgite«ittg«Pi4g'e^wi««Vn5^t^'*^^^’<?’*> 

Bend each tooth of a saw a little to one side, every alternate one being 
bent to One side, and the remainder to the other side, so that the kerf 
may be a tittle wider than the thickness of the back, to prevent the 
latter from sticking. . __ 

8itatg«k«n(tgtgiicp itg^irfti)k*fii«ggn gww gt«gti «Wti 
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Fix an additional task to <a boy or office clerk) by way of punishment : 
t,g. if he plays truant at ehorch>tiae, a tari is ssion him. — Macaulay. 

Set a thief to catoh a thief [ Prswrb ] cell «rfirc« cetl ftijp wn i 

Set a trap, snare, or gin <^*1191 Place a trap, tec., in such a situation as 
to catch prey. [ Heptee ] ^ CfpPtrt wVtamt*! 

fkfitfi Lay a plan to deceit^ or endanf^er a person, or to draw him 
into the power of another : e. g': He forced his confidence upon us ex* 
pressly to make me miserable and had set a deliberate trap for me in 
this matter.— D ickers. 

Set a tune ^ Give pitch to a tune. 

Set about Apply one’s self to * begin : 

e. g. She began to wish to do good, and she set about helping the 
poor and the sick around her home — The P Re\ders 

Set abroach fH*t1 tpitl apYf’t® Ms ?[tc3 Of«tl Tap 

and leave running; : r. Hogsheads of ale were set abroach,— S cott. 
Wtii ’•nil ; Give publicity to ; spread. 

Sat against ( cwt9 TVp ) Mc9 'lt*R '59Rt< 91*19 Oppose j 

set in comparison, or to oppose as an equivalent in exchange • as. 
to set one thing against another : e g There were cows to be 
paid for, with the smith and farrier's bill, %o be set against the rent 

of the demesne.— M. Edgeworth. ( Of'Qfl 

Incite against : e. g. It was the great secret of his state-craft, as long 
as he deigned to keep terms with law and justice, to set the nobles 
against one another as spies and prosecutors. — M erivalb, 

Set a*going Cause to begin to move ; put into working 

order . e. g. Steele set the Tatler tf-gotng.— T rollope. 

Set an edge upon Give a keenness to ; make sharp or 

acrimonious : r. g. Death and persecution lose all the ill that they 
can have, it we not set an cage upon them by our fears and by 
our vices.— B ishop Taylor. 

Set an example am, Show an example intending 

others to follow it ; be a model for imitation: e.g. He cut down 
with his own hand the cowards who set the example of flight. — 
Macaulay. 

Set apart atm. cata atwa aa atfiw cwal Separate to a parti- 

cular use ; separate from the rest ; reserve : e, g. Know that the Lord 
hath set apart him that is godly for himself.— B ible. 

Set aaide mm Place out of the way : e. g Thou shalt set 

aside that which is full.— Bible, tRlj Leave out of ac- 
count Setting aside M othet considerations, I will endeavour 

to know the truth, and yield to that.— Tillotson. efaft? 
wem Pass by : omit ; reject • e.g. I embrace that of the 'deluge, 
and set aside all the rest.-- Woodward, Vf Annul : 

e, g. The High Court set aside the judgment of the lower court. 
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Set at dAflsnoe ^ Defy>e.j% No man can afford to 

set the laws of his country at defiance. — McMordib. 

Set at ease «ttv Vtl Quiet ; tranquillise : e. g. His mind was 

thus perfectly set at ease. — Thackeray. 

Set at large— Same as Set at liberty. 

Set at liberty C¥tsRlt*t ^ i Tt?Nal 

CTeiItt ftt^t Cfeid Release from restraint or confinement ; set free : e^g. 
I should be set at liberty.— Dafoe. 

Sat at naught Wtsf ^ Treat as of no 

account ; despise j revile : e. g. You have set at naught all my counsel. 
—Bible. 

Set at rest "ItV 711 Quiet ; compose •. e. g. I have set his angry feeling 
at rest. 'Slltill 7fll j Dispose of ; settle '.eg. As his own 

position was not a very pleasant one, until the matter was set at rest 
one way or the other, he did so. — D ickens. ^ 

Set at varianoe H filter Til Bring into a state of dissension 

on account of hostile interests : e.g. I am come to set a man at va- 
riance against his father. — Bible. 

Set at work 7twr eff® Til, it 7t«f Tflltl ®»lll arl%l (?eil Cause to 
enter on work or action, or direct how to enter on work. 

Set before ( Ttltie ) *licl HI ; Til Bring out to view before ; ex- 
hibit. H*? 7fll1 »l^ltl ^*11 TH; (Ttltie ft7fe)Anfif®711 
Propose for choice to • offer to. 

Set bounds to ( CTtl f7p ) ^ t^^*t 7fll1 C?ei1 Fix limits to : e. g. It 

behoves a minister of this free countiy to set hounds to the philanth- 
rophy and fetter the public spirit of its people. — Dickons. 

Set by HttH ItH, 73(19 Til Set apart on one side ; reject. 

eiCTtTfll H Wtl 711 ; 7t<n 711 Value ; esteem ; regard. 

Set by the oompsae 7 ^jii itltW ( €711 itcii ) 7lltl flHi Til Ob- 
serve and note the situation of by the compass. 

Set by the ears [ ] fHtW tiI. litipl Itft^ cwil Cause 

to come into conRict , stir to quarrel. [ The phrase is supposed to 
have originated from holding two dot's by the ears and setting them to 
quarrel i'.e.g. 1 have set these people by the ears and made two new 
enemies. — D ickens. 

Set by the heels— Same as Lay by the heels ( which see ). 

Set down flplll sreil, ifn TH Enter in writing • register ; relate : /. g. 
Nothing extenuate, nor set dawn aught in malice.— ShakbspeaIie. 

;fll711 FiX} establish ; ordain : e.g. This law we may 
name eternal, being that order which God hath set down with himself, 

for himself to do all things by.— Hooker. {^1711 711, 711 

Rebuke ; reprehend ; humiliate : e. g. They sefdown tne disputant.— 
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' WsBSTtR. arm c;ause to get down : «. g, I made Mm stt me 

down at Hammersmith.— S wift. IWI Pot down : *. g. Then 

they brouaht all the rich gifts, and stt them down by the root of the 
olive tree — Havbll. 

Set-down wOrI ; ^fVtl A rebuke ; snubbing. [Collotuiat\ Wlf^ i|1t^ 

•fiscal eUlce aten A chance tide in a passing conv^ance, being 
required to get down to niket the driver’s convenience : o, g. Part 
of the journey 1 performed on foot • but wherever I could I got a seU 
down, because I was impatient to get near the Land’s end.— M. 
Edgeworth. 

Set down as or Ibr ( fof q1 *it1<t1 VtilConsider or take 

to be : e. g> Does the ma‘'oi of a corporation make t speech ? He is 
instantly set down for a gieat man.— Goldsmith. 

Set down to ( OFR WtOlH Wkl, W<ta miimn ^ Attri- 

bute to z e. g, I set down ninetenths of the praise to the account of 
family partiality.- C owper. 

Set eyes on ml. orfsicw vttm See ,• behold : e g. Mam are thq year» 
which have passed away rince 1 first set eyes on Dr. Samuel Parr.— 
Db Quincey. 

Set fire to <nitm emit Cause to catch fire | set on fire : 

e. g King Hake of Sweden cuts and slashes in battle* as long as he 
can stand, then oiders his war-ship, loaded with his dead men and their 
weapons, to be taken out to sea, the tiller shipped, and the sails 
spread ; being left ah ne he sets fire to tome tar>wood, and lies down 
contented on deck. — Emerson. 

Set foot on or in ( CtrR ml Place one’s foot on or in ; alight 

on : e. g. When driven by stress of weather to set foot on the shores 
of Calabria, he refused again to embark. — Mbrivalb. 

Set forth eiWH ml, wHl ml Publish ; promulgate ; make appear. 4|f^ 

ml, ml Manifest ; offer or pr^nt to view .. exhibit ; display : e. g. 
The more precise theory and defin ition of the syllable may be succinctly 
set forth as follows.— Dana, ktart mi Set out : start : e. g* Luther 
was as good as his word and he set forth upon his perilous journey.— 

Smiles, ml, ^*lfew ml Adorn ; adjust nicely : e. g. And soon 

the tables, which were all of silver, were set forth with golden vessels, 
the chairs spread with purple tapestries, and the rich red wine mingled 
in a silver bowl.— H avell. 

Set forward tfsiCS WtlV ml Move or march > begin to march. W4|i|l mil 
ml Advance } move on. ^99 ml ; mt Advance j promote. 
[ Hare, ] 

Set free mnrtitR ^ oretl, ■d^lml eurR mi, <iwii 

orevl. Cfeil Release from restraint or confinement ; set at liber- 
ty : e. g, ^et the bird free.— Lily Sowabd. 

Set in ( cepl fmci ) eifg ml, «ltm mte, Give a start to ; put in 
the way } begin : e, g. If you please to assist and set me in, I untt recol- 
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leet myseir.— "CoLLiBt. ^ItlV Begin • enter upon a particular 
state ([) The weather was t a to be verj bad.— AoDisON. 

(2) A reaction against Macaulay’s fame had sti tn.— Morison. ft fi tf 

•fWl, HUtvl ’•Wll Settle one's self • became established ; e,^. 
The afternoons/ it dull, and toward evening the sb'a freshened sum* 
ciently to send most of the passengers below.— H agoard. 

Set in ft blASe ( or fUtine ) nt*lf^fll Cfetl Inflame ; cause to burn with a 
flame : e. g. (l) They set the fire in a Uaee, ( 2 ) The new year 
opened full of rumours of discontent and trouble ; and a revolution in 
Prance set all Europe in a flme.-^L.. Valentine. 

Set in motion et*ll^ai oren • eteftni Cause to move • cause to operate : 

e.g. The law was vigorously sr/ mo/ieu.— Suilbs. Vll 

Start ; set on foot : e. g. We know not what intrigues were set in 
motion to conciliate or overrule opposition. — Mbrivalb. 

Set in order 711 ; ; deitv Vtl A^j[ust or arrange ; 

reduce to method : e. g. The rest I will set in ordtr when I come.— 
Bible. 

Set light ( or little ) by VIl Slight ; despise : e. g. 

He set light by his opportu nities. 

Set milk flcai nt atfeattct *flcg nMI Expose milk 

in open dishes in order that the cream may rise to the surface, fff 
inn Cause milk to become curdled as by the action of 

the runnet. 

Set muoh by it util ▼!! Regard or esteem a great deal ; 

value highly. [ ef. Set little by]. 

Set off ipm fewtl ¥11 ; C¥ti ficli ▼ten «« fafait iCnt itH ; 
▼All orm Separate from a whole ; assign to a particular pur- 
pose ; portion off • as, to set off n portion of an estate. ▼!!, Cltfiw 
▼15, iPff® ▼H Adorn j decorate j embellish : e. g. They set off the 
worst faces with the best airs. — Addison, urtb ▼flit l^lt ▼It, 

ItlJtf^ ▼!!, iPwl *lflVl Oim Give a pompous or flattering descrip- 
tion of ; eulogise \ recommend : e. g. There is not a more helpless 
or more despised animal than a mere author, without any of the 
extrinsic advantages of birth, breeding, or fortune to sei him off.— 

Hazlitt. iPiC* artiw irij, itm ▼it Enter upon a journey ; start : 
e, g. Then he set off, determined to make a stout struggle for life.— 
The Bosbrangbr's Secret. 

Safe off agalnafe ( Cbtl f^fl ) 1^ ft*tl ▼!! Place against .as 

an equivalent ; as, to set off one man's services against another : e.g. 
This Tips long appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which 
are to be set effeigminst the many blessings of popular government.— 
Macaulat. 

8tt^agaiBat(ciflif¥ii)if^aiE«irf5Tvtciilit^^iR*tlt«l ▼« 

lH.«WftC¥lCT»Wlll^ H ▼tlht 111 Some- 
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thing that is placed against as equivalent j something that counter- 
balances ( another ): e g. This is some sti-off against the thousand 
wrongs and iniu'ies which Elizabeth inflicted on parties and persons 
dependent on her. — F rouoe. 

Bet off to advantage ( cvt^ vs ) maltfl tt^n ; 

VfiWi 5f| STfare liPisplay a thing in its be*t light ; put 
the best construction on it. (Perhaps a phrase from the jewellers' cratt ) 

Set on or upon ( CVfsf Kt^l Place upon : put on ; 

fix on . e g. They set the house o'l a wall of stone —W ebster 
^1 ; CWenI, Incite ; instigate : e g. Thou, 

traitor, set on thy wi^e to this — Shakespeare ( ) 
Employ, as, in a task : e Set oa thy wife to observe.— 
Shakespeare. ( P^ix. as me 

mind, upon • determine towards with settled purpose : g It 

becomes a true lover to have your heart more set upon her good than 
your own.- S idney. ^ Begin, as a 

journey or enterpris e ’ e g He w mid seriously upon the search 
of truth.— Locke A«;sault make an attack: e. g. Cassio 

has been set on in the dark. — Shakespeare. 

Set on edgo Excite. 

Set on fire ^ C?ein 'pply fire to ; cause to burn 

e. g. In ^ome parts of America, a great stretch of prairie may be set 

on /Ire by sparks from a passing tram.— M cMordie. C?ein, 

Enkindle ; irritate ; e. g. The cruel insult to his dead 
mother had set h,s blood on fin, — Dickens 

Set on foot 41^® Vtl, Vtl ; 'Sime vfiral oreirt Set a-going ; put in 
motion ; start : e. g. A plot was set on foot to seize him and hi' 
party. — S miles 

Set on the rack ( vttrtcve ) oreH Put ( one ) to extreme pain, 

either of body or mind ' e.g, A co »1 behaviour s*is him on the rack, 
and is interpreted as an instance of aversion or indifference -~Addison. 

Set one*8 cap at or for [ Cplloquial ] ( eifv^cli cst' 

▼tl; «tf® «f11l «IVM Vtl Endeavour to catch the 

attention or affection of , make love to: s g. Of course Becky set^ 
her cop at him and of course 5ucceeds.~THACKERAY. 

Set one on his foet--See Put one on hia foot. 

Bet one’s ( or the ) eyee on oiaini^ Vft. c?<H. ait® See ; have a 
sight of. 

Set one’s fooe >lf^ cetsf ensjtf^ j evt>» f^wcf 

IfOTl Turn one's self resolutely • be resolutely determined : «. g, The> 
were a couple of lion like men ; they had set their faces like a flint.— 
Bomtan. 

Set one's fooe againet ni^ ( cem ffp ) fsH Place one’s 
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self in opposition to ; oppose or resist most resolutely: t. g. Nearly 
heart-broken, she had resolutely set her face against the marriage. 
— Dickbns. 

Set one^e hand to ( Wrt ftror > CWH, mf9 Engage in j 
undertake : e. g^ That the Lord thy God may bless thee in all thou 
settest ihy hand to . — Bible. 

Set one’s heart at rest ^ ^ciit Put one’s self at ease. 

[ See Set at rest ]. 

Sat one’s heart on or upon (c^ ftroii ti|?F 

Fix one’s desires upon ; be intent on i long for earnestly ; be very 
fond of : e* g, Sujah Dowlah had'^sr^ his heart on adding this rich 
district to his o.wn principality. — Macaulay. 

Set one’s house in order cw fjji ww 

Wn\ Prepare for death by making one's will : e.g. The prophet 
said to King Hezekiah, 'Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die and 
not live.' — McMordie. 


Set one’s self CVrt ftroi itetl Bend one's energies to- 

wards anything : r. g. The police officer nowsr/ himself in right earnest 
to find out a clue to the diabolical murder. 


Set one’s aelf against (c^ fVpi ^ WW Place 

one’s self in a state of enmity or opposition to ; stand against : e. g, 
**1 verily believe," added he, ^’that the more the girl is courted, the 
more she sets herself against matrimony.— Miss Mitford. 

Set one’s shoulder to the wheel— Same as Put one’s shoulder to 
the wheel. 

Set one’s teeth ^ Bring one's 

teeth together, as in a stro'^'; resolution. 

Set one’s teeth on edge iFtjftiie ^ orefl Affect one's teeth 

with a disagreeable sensation, as when acids are brought in contact 
with them : e, g. I caught the hand, with which he held me, in my 
mouth and bit it through. It sets my teeth on edge to think of it.— 

Dickens. [ Figurethely Rouse one's 

instinctive dislike : e. /. His nails also were flat and shapeless, and 
he used to be continually gnawing them till he had succeeded in get- 
ting them down to the quick, and they were a sight to set a Christian's 
teeth on Wakrsn. 

Set one’s wits to work pROl fNl Think upon a matter. 


S«t out Asagn ; allot ; 

mark off . limit ; as, to set out the widow’s thirds : e. g. Determinate 
portions of those infinite abysses of space and duration, out, or 
supposed to be distinguished, from all the rest by known boundaries.— 
Locks. . y tlf w snd Adorn , embellish : o.g. An ugly 

woman in a rich habit, »t out with jewels, nothin g ran become.— 

Drydbm. irtw ▼fill *ltll|l1 ▼fl^H^’lrttlll ^ 

equip, sad send forth , furnish [ Rttre ] : ••g* The Venetians pretend 
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they eoiM sei »mt, in cue of greet tieoeasity, thirty men-of-war.— 

addism. wti j cffit ^ ^ ^ 

Show 1 display ; recommend t se t off ; e,f, I could sti out that beat 
side of Luther. — ATraeBORT. «I¥H dPttl ^ Show, prove 
C Rart ] : $. g. Those very reasons $$t out how hrinonsJus sin wu.— 

Attbrbort. ^nil, JlOngtCI ^ Recite t slate at large [ Xow ]. 

Publish; set forth ^e^g. The convocation declared that 
these heresies were not only taugnt by word of mouth, but were also 
far out in books.— Prouds. ( Oflsi ^iCf ) «lff Wl, «ltW Wtl\ Enter 

upon a course ; a. /. He now set oui in business.— W bbstbr. eW 
^ Begin a journey ; start \ *.g, A good many years ago. thm 
was a traveller, and he ut out upon a journey.— D ickbns. 

Set out &r ( CTt^ licet felCH ) elan ¥lt Start in the direction 

of : a. /. He breathed his lut a few days after the judges had ut out 
for the west.— MACAUt.AV. 

Bet out in lilb etvitfil eftece et^ leit Begin the world : 

a. g. After having set out in life as a farmer, he suddenly became 
enamoured of natural science.— Craik. 

Set over ( Cite figi ^ ^Wte ) it*it 11 tgeiwt *101 ftejp ^ Appoint 

or constitute ( one ) as supervisor, inspector, ruler, or commander 
over ■. e. A Papist had been set over the society by a royal man- 
date. — Macaulay. 

Set orer againat (C¥tetige)f)FfCl^{slIteit*tem Set in comparison, 
or to oppose as an equivalent in exchange : r. g. In fact, one vice is 
to be set over against another, and thus something like a balance is 
obtained.— Dana. 

Set puxpoae ( ^ ^09 flftfl ) ^ en Fixed determination f implying 
premeditation 1 : e,g. Lewis had, during some time, laboured, as if 
of set purpose to estrange his Dutch frien&.— Macaulay. 

Set right etcet«m lel, ceteite - fhF itl ill Correct ; put in order : e g. 
The whole machinery of Government was out of Joint ; and he was 
not the mao to set it right.— Frovdb. 

Set aail et iTltl 5pwl ^ Start on a voyage : #. g. The 
weather was fair, and we set sail for the Hriuides, 

(A) Betioene [ Theatrical phrase ] ( I^lsSM ) el^w fV ; me CSitl itf'W 
ffrt efteti ei A scene arranged with furniture &c., as a fur* 
nished drawing room ; a garden with rustic seats, kc. 

Setepeedh cee^ ^vtliflil «ti« ifiil lltl *ici «illc^ eil li A 
speech carefully pcmifcd before It is delivered in pcftdic. ^Itei 
ev^H A formal or methpdical speech : e. g. He was going to express 

his gratitude for such kindness In r ut speech, but the baronet pre- 
vented him. — GoLosMira. 

SetipnwtoiiftiilviDicefretNlvi^ fntVtl ^nci) 
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#111 i|t1l Prick with spurs with a view to incite to s more hasty iff re . 

He s«r jpsrf w his horse, and rushed into the midst of 
the advancing troopers.— Katc. 

8«tatOMb7oroai(^<(V ^ intflill ¥11 Value greatly t 

consider highly valuable: *,g. An artist sketched a likeness of the 
yonng dedaimer, on which, in after days, those who were fondest of 
him sit not a little s{ore,—G. Buot. 

Set tCTflM «t#. i|a Fixed, formal speech or language : t. g. If 
I had suflBcient provocation to rail at the public. I should do it in good 
sH toflllJ.— H azlitt. 

Sefe avow a^bo ^ atftw ntftf m ormit 

Plaice the hands on the hips with the elbows projecting outward# 

Set fbahton tVin etfstgg ▼fic® wtV Will Deter- 

mine what shall be the fashion ; establish the mode. 

Set tba laad WWW Wrtl ’fcm Observe 

by the compass how the shore bears from the ship. 

Set tiM palette [Pointing] ftwwcvi f4r<HCI WWW W *ftwhl Lay upon 
the palette the required pigments in a certain order according to the 
intended use of them in a picture. 

Set the saddle oa the right horse [Proverb] atl WWt wtti WW epttw i 
Set the table in ( or on ) a roar WWW cetwcw WTje W W 

ftWtW Occasion loud laughter among those assembled at the table : 
e.g. Falling asleep the instant he had* dined, he suddenly woke 
up and set the table in a roar, — KNiour. 

Sat tiia Thamea on flra WWIW W^*tf 9t« W^W WW Wit Work with great 
activity. [ In this phrase tlure is a pun on the word temse which 
means— a sieve for cleansing or sifting flour. An active workman 
would often set the rim of the temse on fire by friction as he moved it 
rapidly over the mouth of the barrel into which the dour is sifted. 
Hence the meaning of the phrase ] . e,g, Mr. Grost is to be a 
law officer of the crown ; he will not set the Themes on fire in this capa* 
city, but he is a litde more consistent than his colleagues -English 
Nbwspapxr. 

Sat to ( CWtW fWfitW) WtWtW Attach to ; affix to : e. g. He desired me 
to set my seal to the deed. (CWtl fWfCW) ai^ nt Apply to : e. g. He 
se* himself to work with prodigious assiduity.— Thackbray. ( CWtW 
fWfCW ) «tfW fWll Apply one's self to : « g. With her fingers she set 
to work upon her embroidered petticoat.— Dc Quincbt. 

(A> Sat to gtwWfk A'boxing match | a pagilistic fight. A conflict 
in argument ; a scolding. 

SattomaaloWtWwfiitlfc*HJPW 11 {i|tftltWWWW 1 «IWWWll Fittomusici 
adapt to note* | prepare for singing : e, g. It would almost seem as 
if each sUnza was meant to be set to mujic.— P mscott. 

Sat to rights- Same as Pat to righta ; e. g. If they find anything 
wrong, they sst it to rights with a high hand.— KiwosLar. 
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Set to work [ TransUive ] 0f9 "Wii Employ in some work : g. 

He Sit himself to wort with prodigious assiduity.— Thackeray. 
[ Intransitive ] fevl Engage in some work : e, g- With 

her fingers she set to •moth upon her embroidered petticoat.— De 
Quincey. 

Set up ^ Erect;; raise • elevate ; as, to set Mp a building ; 

to Sit up SL post or pillar : #• g They have no knowledge that set 
up the wood of their graven image and pray unto a god that 

cannot save.— Bible. ▼H, Exalt, 

put in power . e. g. 1 will set up the throne of David over Israel. 

.—Bible, Establish; found; as. to setups 

school * e» g. It is hardly worth while to mention all the little common 
wealths and principalities which were set vp and put down.— Freeman 

( ^ CWtII Enable to commence 

a Lew business - as. to set up a son in trade, to set vp a surgeon ; r. 
The ^tork-in-trade requisite to set up an amateur in the department 
of business IS very slight and easily got together,— D ickens. 

^1, Place in view , put forward \ e* g. An 

attempt IS made to set him up as a s^nt —Macaulay 

Raise ; utter loudly . to set up the voice e g, TH set 
up ‘'Uch a note as she shall hear. — Dryden. Keep . 

r. g. And Betty Barnes, the slatternly widow of a tippling farmer. 

who rented a held, and sefup a cow herself said all that the wit of 

an envious woman could devise against Hannah and her Alderney.— 

Miss MixrohD. ( iSCTfC* ) ^ 

Advance ; propose : ^ g Seeing that the three parties concerned all 
aereed so far, it did not become me to question it • but the defence stt 

up 1 must demur to. — D b Quiscby. ( fijra i ^ 

Sfl® ^1, ^ csitV Raise from depression to a sufficient 
fortune t. g. This good fortune quite set him »p.— Webstbr. 

«tfwit5 Bi9 ^ Put in type; as, to s«/ a page of copy. 

«W ( *1^11 

Arrange in words, lines, &c., ready for printing • as, to set up type- 
evtst ^ fWl Begin business or scheme of life . as, 

to A'f up in trade to set up for one’s self : e. g. Now, Hannah showed 
great judgment in setting up 9s a dairywoman.— -Miss Mitbord* 

arftw «5rt Pm ) *rt <*n1 flPr ^ Profess 

openly - make pretensions : e. g. Those men who set up fat morality 
without regard to religion, are generally but virtuous in part.— ^Swift. 

Set up • Btandard of raboUton f^tartOPl ¥11, iW" 

’Ifin fwci ficartl ¥11 Rise in arms against the ruling authority • 
e. g. He was not a prince against whom men would lightly venture 
to set up a standard of rebtlli9H.^lAxcexJSM, 
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Set up for ( 1^ aretj i^nrl, ^ ^Fit 

Profess or pretend to be . try to pass for : e, g. She wants to do 
sonnething remarkable ; she wants to s*t up for a martyr. Adams. 

Set up one’® back ^tWl« cafPl ^ Arouse one to 

resentment. 

Set up one^B brlstlea ^ carter ew^si Show temper. 

Set up one’s roet uail Make up one’s mind : e. g. As 1 have set up 
my rest to run away, 1 will not rest till I have run some grounds.— 
Shakaspbare. 

Set up one’s standard iSc8t5|si ¥fiitn otI^brc^ 

9111 Raise one's banner calling upon his men to 
serve under it : e. g. The king who had good intelligence of their 
movements, set up his at Nottingham, where vast numbers 

resorted to him every day. — Dickens. 

Set upon (9t^t99) ^*ni ?9lll ! '®rtaw‘l 9^1 Fail on ; assault % make 

an attack on : r ^ F-le was set upon by robbers who demanded his 
money.— Lamb. [Also see Set on]. 

(Be) set upon ( CTtH Onct ) <4919 t[et1 Desire greatly ■. e. g. I am 
set upon going home by the end of the month. 

Set with ( Wf«tC9 9^1 Variegate 

with ( objects placed here and there ) : e.g. Pastoral dales then set 

wiih modern furms.— WORDSWORru. ( tlflfif ) t|f51 ^59 

Adorn with ; stud with : «. g. 

High on their heads. wiY/i jewels rich set 
Each lady woie a radiant coronet.- Dryden. 

Setter forth cept ?| One who proclaims or pro* 

motes anything. 

Setter off One who sets oiT or decorates. 

Setter on ( One who >• -^tigates ; an instigator. 

Setter up 91 9t*lf99l One who erects or establishes. 

SettiDg pole dif99l9 A pole often iron-pointed for pushing boats 
along in shallow water. 

(The) setting sun [ Liierally J The sun that is going 

down below the horizon. Figuratuely'\ CH 91(99 

(ttVtCV One who is no longer in |.ower':r. His house was 
avoided by those power-wershippers wb(. rarely turn to the 
san.- M otj-bt: [cf. ( The) Rising sun ]. 

Settle a dispute filSlttt ce»n 91 OT«9l Decide a disputed matter. 

Settle a question C9rt9 (9909 991 Determine a question. 

Settle a soore flprt9 69 991 Adjust an account : e, g. “I’d best go and 
settle the store," said James.— T hackeray. 

Settle an old soore 9C8|99tcil9 ft9t9 *|J1^9t9 <991 <919 991 Adjust 
a long standing account ; pay off an old debt : e\ g. The little money 
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brouffht fron the tretsuty by the Earl and the large sums heliad paid 
out m hit own pocket, had been spent in stttlingtild scores. — Motlbit. 

«Wll. Tplim WiT CWW Satisfy an old grudge : s.g. 
“If I canonce catch him on the hip, I will settle the old score, that I wilt”. 
Setup bed n ^ ^ A bed convertible into a seat. 

Settle down iltreti^ Mfei ^ wntti ^ Become quiet ; enter 

into the state of a householder t establish one’s self : e. Most of the 
sturdy, gallant sons settled down after sowing their wild oats, and 
became sober subjects of their father.— Thackbray. 

SetUe on or upon ( Ttflie ) ^ ff%wt Mnri ^rfinrt Cfeil, ^ri Ttfiietn 
i|tq WH Confer upon 1^ permanent grant ; assure to •. e. g. I have 
settled upon him a good annuity. — Addison. 

SetUe one^e affaire eiNsttl ^Hnn «h9V 

<ltel Prepare for death by making one's will : e. g. Every man in 
this country should setUe his affairs when he is in good health ; this 
will serve to prevent disputes when be is dead. _ 

43ettle one*a hash, or Settle one’a hath for one [S'/aeg] etftie 

W ^ ; tfefiel ¥11, Itftn eeal Silence one ; make an end of a per- 
son ■. e,g. I take no blame for settling his Stbvbnson. 

SetUe the land iNaut^e^t ] ¥t«ft¥ aprt; fl ¥lpl nflll IteiH ^ «icwci 

fe'dlll'Sl ¥11 Cause the land to sink, or appear lower, 

by receding from “ 

SetUe to ( <¥tl f^ttl ¥ ¥tcw ) ¥ ftl ¥¥1 Become fixed 

to ; take up as permanent occupMion i e. g, I felt I should never 
settle to anything with resolution enough to go through with it.— Dbfob 

Settled oonviotlon fil eteji ; * (¥ t o¥ni l ¥ltl •II ci ¥¥ll ¥Cl A 
fixed impression or belief ; a conviction formed after mature reflection. 

Settled weather vifivtl ¥teH Clear, clean weather. 

SettUng'da^ Or¥¥¥¥l flntl ^l¥H ¥fl¥l If 1 A day for settling ac- 
counts, as in the stock market. 

Seven oardlnal < or prino^^ ) virtoea iiti# «(¥f fH, f¥— 

¥t¥. ¥rt¥¥i, b iwffe l. fittel, Dietiti, »rtfi5»l— tficfi «wi fWf ffr « 

¥¥Hk ItflK tll¥¥ ¥1 Faith, hope, charity, justice, prudence, temper- 
ance, and fortitude— the first three being theological and the rest 
moral virtues. 

Seven daye* wonder— Same as Nine daye* wonder (whidi see): e.g. 
The seven days’ wonder about the boy had almost* died away.— H. 
Conway. 

Seven deadly aInB¥«lP¥itl¥*ltni¥—¥ffti, art¥,¥tl, eptf, 

¥¥|, Wn,¥ln¥ Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and 
sloth : V. g. Sure, it is no sin ; 

Or of the deadly sins it is the least.— SaAKBsrtABn. 

.Seven gifka of the Boly Ghoet i t l l Pllw •If^ ¥t1tl¥¥t ft! ^ 

♦miH ll¥(&¥'lf^¥*llSt¥|, •tf.HwitlW. ¥¥lfffif 
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Wisdom, MdersUndinv oounttI, ffhostly strength or fortitude, know- 
ledge, godliness^ and the love of the Lord. 

SvvMi'lMSa* booli (A ^ ^ 

tFCV Boots which were supposed to mske the wearer walk at a very 
swift pace ; e. g. Mr. Carlyle would be much better if he didn't take 
health by the throat, bathing as if he were a little boy in the Serpen- 
tine walking as If he had ieve»-league Jane Carlyle. 

Sewn SEgM of Oraoop.— 

(1) Solon whose motto was "Know thyself." 

(2) Chilo ” " ” "Consider the end.” 

(3! Thales ” ” " "Who hateth suretvship is sure." 

(4> Bias " " ” "Most men are bad.” 

(S» Cleobulos ” ” ” "Avoid extremes." 

(6) Pittacos ” ” ” “Seize time by the forelock.” 

(71 Periander " ” ’* "Nothing is impossible t^industry.” 

S0VM1 Sistan 4 ^It^ TPlM Seven culverins so called, cast by 
one Borthwick : e. g. 

And these were Borthwick’s ‘'Sisters Seven" 

And culverins which Prance had given ; 
m omened girl ! The guns remain 

The conqueror's spoil on Flodden plain.— Scott's Marmiok. 
Seven eleepen ( vWcvi w}CT ^ ) ; 

Lethargic and indolent persons. [The 

allusion here is to the seven noble youths of Ephesus, who fled in the 
Decian persecution to a cave in Mount Celion, where they slept for 230 
years, after which they awoke, but soon died, and their corpses were 
taken to Marseilles in a Iar4'* stone coffin, still shown in Victor's 
Church ] : e, g. A lethargy like that of the seven sleepers would scarce 
restore you to the use of your refreshed and waking senses.— Scott. 

Seven etm The Pleiades. 

Seven weeke* war— The war in x866 between Prussia and Austria (17th 
June to 28th August. ) 

Sevan wcmdara *lwK I- Of antiquity (^‘ 

WlaiD— (1) The Pyramids of Egypt ; (2) the Hanging Gardens of*, 
Bat^lon ; (3) the Tomb of Mausolus • (4) the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus ; (5) the Colossus of Rhodes ; (6) the Statue of Zeus (Jupiter) ^ 
by Phidias (7) the Pharos of Egypt, or t’se the Palace of Cyrus, 
cemented with gold. 

"The Pyramids first, which in Egypt were laid ; 

Next Babylon's Gardens for Amytis made ; 

Then Mausidus's Tomb of affection and guilt } 

Fourth, the Temple of Diana, in Ephesus built ; 

The Colossus of Rhodes, cast in brass, to the sun ; 

by Phidias done ; 
ist wonder of old, 
cemented anth gold."»Et C. B, 


Sixth, Jupiter's Statue, 
The Pharos of Egypt, la 
Or the palate of Cyrus, 
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II. Of the middle ages ( )^(i) The Coliseum of Rome : (2) 

the Catacombs of Alexandria • (3) the Great Wall of China ; (4) Stone- 
henge • (5) the Leaning Tower of Pisa j (6) the Porcelain Tower of 
Nankin ; (7) the Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

Seventh day The seventh day of the week • Saturday* 

Seven years* war -(I) The\thtrd period of the war of the ** Austrian 
Succession/’ between Ma/^a Theresa of Austria and Frederick II 
of Prussia. It began in 1756 and ended in 1763, when Silesia was 
handed over to Prussia. (2) Between Sweden and Denmark < 1563. 
1570 ). Erik XIV of Sweden was poisoned, and his successor put an 
end to the war. 

Sever between ( ^ ffes VHjl Make a separation or 

distinction between ; distinguish between : e. g. The Lord shall seier 
between the cattle of Israel and the cattle of Egypt.— Biblk. 

Sever from V11 Cut apart from 5 disjoin from ; as, 

to sever the head or the arm from the body. ( CVt*l fvg ) VKl 

Separate from : e,g. The angel shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the just. — Bible. 

Sew the button on ^ fsjpW aw, ^jflnil 

Jot down at once what you wish to remember, otherwise you may 
forget it. 

Sew together VrtKl CVetlt Unite or fasten together with a 
needle and thrq^d : e. g. They sewed fig-leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons.— B ible. 

Sew up vftfl Vf VUl Vl Close or stop by sewing ; as, to iea/ 

up a rip ; to sew up the mouth of a bag. ^ 

1^11 Inclose by sewing • inclose in anything sew^ed : e.g, 

If ever I i^aid loose bodied gown, sew me up in the skirts of it.-- 
Shakespeare. 

Sow up one’s stocking [ Colloquial ] Piait^ ¥fiwl ow^t 

Put one to silence. 

(Be) Sewed ( or sewn ) up [ Nautical ] ( 

stranded : — said of a ship. [Colloquial} ^ ^Jll ■ 

7 ^ ^ <stttS 3 e brought to a standstill ; \ be ruined. * 1 ^ 

Be tipsy : e. g. He took care to tell you that some of the party 
pretty considerably sown up too. — Thackeray. 

(The) Sex The female sex ; women in general : e. g^ Tuose 

who have distinguished themselves by railing at the sex, very often 
choose one of the most worthless for a companion and yoke-fellow.-^ 
Addison. [ sixty days before Easttf- 

SeXEgesima Suuday-*-The second Sunday before Lent, or rougnly 

Sexual intoroourae »wa, Coition, copulation. 

Shabby-genteel ^'8^-var, «ff «*IPf wani 

Keeping up or affecting an appearance of gentility, though really sbal'by’ 
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(The) Shades The Nether world ; the supposed abode of 

the dead. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Shadow figure ^ ^ ^ ^ A profile 

portrait filled in in black ; a eilhouette. 

Shadow forth e(w|l«tC^ ^ Wii % ^ Represent dimly 

or mystically : e.g. The psist shadows forth vihst will take place in 
future, ^ ^ 

Shadow of a shade Itutll ^ A mere nothing ; e. g. To- 

morrow tidings may come that the house which issued these bank- 
notes, has stopped payment ; and what do they represent then ? You 
will find them the shadow of a Macaulay. 

Shadow of an ass ^ A trifle. 

Shadow of death Strl, ?5I Approaching death, wsm 

Terrible disaster, 

(A) Shady character A person of very doubtful reputa- 

tion ; one whose character would scarcely bear investigation in the 
light of day. 

Shady side vn ^•tir The wrong side When a person is on the 
shady side of forty, he is well beyond that age. 

Shake a leg [ Colloquial] Move one's legs, 

t. e, walk about : e. g. He was so bad that father never let him 
come into the house, where, he said, honesty alone should shake a 
/rg.— Besant. wm Dance : c g. I explain that the stage is 
ready for them, if they like to act ; or the concert- room, if they will 
sing ; or the dancing-room, should they wish to shake a leg, — Besant, 

Shake by the hand— See Shake one by the hand. 

Shake down Make more compact by shaking : c, g*. 

1 was told to shake down the whole quantity of the sample of flour in 
the bottle, but I found it impossible to do so. 

»A) Shake down ’Wit 9 

A temporary substitute for a bed, a*: or chairs, or on the floor ; a bed ; 
—in allusion to the time when men slept upon litter straw and used 
to shake it down for the purpose : e. g. Come and take a shaie-dowH 
at my house.— Brewer. 

Shake hands ( 'l3-tora ^ ftirrtvtcsr. 

tpiat'wni fsnr<^ Take one’s hand and move it 

at parting and meeting, or as a mark of being reconciled as friends : 
«• g'. They sAboJt hc^nds, and there was outward peace — Froode. . 

Shake hands with ( wtftire ) ^ Unite witli ; 

agree or contract with. ( WlJftW ) fVfH atfl WH Take leave of 

( from the practice of staking hands at meeting and parting ). 

pfWie) ▼?! Take (one) by the hand and shake it as 

a mark of friendship or salutation : e. In the evening the Mayor 
and Alderman came to shaht hands with him.— F rovob. 

Shake in one’s ahoea [ Collaqaial ] tt*n, ttafl Tremble 
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with fear ; be in a state of abject frifht or terror : e, g. When Mrs. 
Proudie Iwnan to talk of the souls of the people he always s/toei in 
his sAeef.»Tltou.ocs. 

Shalte ( or IV^Iblo ) like ea oapen leaf «Ci ei *fl ’ffltrl Quake 

with fear over : e. g. Sit down and don’t irsmble Uke an aspen 
leaf', now we are in a room where lye need fear no interruption.— >M. 
Edgbworth* 

Snudce off Throw off by a jolting or vibrating motion : e. g. 

A snake faftened on Paul's hand, but he shoot it <^and felt no harm. 

— McMordik. ( oflaj fipi ) ^*Pitre ijp ¥11 ^ (▼Wte) 

^ ’'fll Rid one’s self of : e, g. 

I am not of that feather to shaie off 

My friend when he mo<t needs me.— S hakbspbarb. 

Shake off the dust from one*a feet— Same as Shake the duet off 
one’s fset ( which see ). 

Shake off the'yoke of ( wWro ) owl, 

Ogfa Rid or free one's self from the restraint or control of f ano> 
ther) : e. g. Encouraged by the weakness of England, Wales, so bng' 
tranquil, sheet off the yoke e/her conquerors.— Grbbn. 

Shake one by hand (or by the hand) wWw wil Shake hands 
with a person : «. g- He shoot him hy the hand and wished him 
good night.— Dickbns 

Shake one’s fisith or belief Blaise Impair one’s confidence : 

e. g. No adverse circumstance, no hardship, no ^rsuasion could shate- 
his faith. . 

EQiake one’s fist at ( TWie ) nre fpi Threaten to strike (a person) 
with the fist by showing it to ( him ) : e. g. By degrees the debate 
grew serious, and Mr. Chatterjee shoot hs fist at me in anger. 

Shake one’s hands— Same as Shake one by the hand. 

Shake one’s head tW cat^ fnci winfe eroH Wl ^ ttSrs 
Move one’s head with a view to signify negation, dissent, denial, or dis- 
approval : e. g, (I) There was universal discomposure, and the great- 
est military authority in the country shoot his head with an ominous 
gesture of reproach. — Kayb. 

( 2 ) "Is there no hope the sick man said. 

The silent doctor shook his head. — Gay’s Pablbs. 

Shake one’s sides ftlBil <TtVl ^ : wm >1^ ftv ^ Be convulsed 
with laughter. 

Shake the bells er)i|g fli«tcini tRTtf ffVt >1^ W1 Give notice, or alarm. 
Shake the dust off one^s Ibet 

srffQ i|tan 'fWfd fdVl Be determined to renounce all intercourse 

with anything, particularly with any place : e. g. To-morrow I leave 
Vienna. I will shate the dust off my feet. I will not return there in a 

hurry.— English Magazinb. WHI Give over travdling 
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once for all : At length the pilgrim r/taol 0 ^ for feet at 

Hddelbergr— &ACONS71BLD. 

ShAkethe elbow 1 

giho.iro the pagoda tree [Figuratively J eipi *ltan 

Obtain great wealth without having to labour for it. ^ [ The "pago^ 
was a sold coin formerly current in India« and it was supposed in 
Europe that there was a tree in India which incessantly bore pagodas, 
and to get them you have to do nothing but to shake the tree. Hence 
the phrase ] : e. g. When he had thoroughly learned his lesson he 
was offered a position in India, in the service of the John Company, 
under whose flag as we know, the pagoda tret was worth ihaking.— 
Mrs. Linton. 

Shake together ’ItPnrt ^ Make more compact by shaking. 

t Colloquial ] eWW Wl Get friendly with any one. 

Bhallow-braiiied Silly. 

Shallow brooks are noisy [ProverV\ '51^1 

Shallow waters make most din [Provtrb] fte'l 
»tBl effirtt ^ ’1^ eteittw r 

Sham Abraham [Colloquial] ^ Feign sickness. [ 'Abraham- 

man* was a lunatic in the Bethlehem Hospital in London, who was 
permitted to beg alms on certain days, marked by a special badge. 
Many sturdy vagabonds afterwards assumed this, and roamed about 
the country, feigning sickness, and obtaining alms. Hence that phrase] : 
e, Comei come, it*s rather late in the day to shan^ Abraham^— 
Warren. 

Shanks’s mare [Slang'] •tl One’s own legs, as a means of travelling : 
eg. I have been riding shanks's mare [ t* a., walking ] almost the 
whole day. 

Shape one’s course fini ^ ^ •“ adjust one’s 

method of procedure. 

Shape-smith — One who undertakes to improve another s appearance. 

Share and share alike In equal shares. 

Share in ( Pfpi ) ^ Bear or take part in : 

e, g. He died, and his son, who had shared itt his privations, shortly 
followed him.— Smiles. 

Share fbe fhte of (CTM frsi ^ ▼Wl«) irtt «lt« Wl Meet with 

the same doom as ( another ) : e. g. The Act shar^ the fate of most 
other Acts in Ireland and remained a dead letter.— FROudk. 

(The) EHiark fliea the feather [Proverh] itWCl ) 

S(ti el The shark avoids every feather^ thing. _ [ This is a 
proverb, founded on observation. Though a shark is so vMaaous tm 
it will swallow without distinction everything that drops from a ^ip 
ihao the sea, such as cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, and even knives, yet it 
will never touch a pilot-fish or a fowl, other dead or alive ]. 
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Shark’s buuumcs «t^ Rapacity. 

Sharp praotioa Knavery. [ This phrase is probably derived 

froSi the practice of unprincipled lawyers who cleverly endeavour to so 
manage their case as to secure for themselves as much money as 
possible—McMoRDiK ] : e. g; “I call this” said Tommy in a great 
rage, “confounded shar/i practic *** — Besant. 

(The) Sharps and ths flata The cheats and their victims • 

the rooks and the pigeons. [ or a lion. 

Sharp'aet fSnrfwlf ^'1 Affected by keen hunger • ravenous • as, an eagle 

Sharp-set on_ ( CStH fftm ) Eager in appetite or desire of 

gratification in : e. g. I'he town is sharps^ on new plays. — Pope. 

Sharp’s the word 5tfiffifC¥ swnr emtr wi Look out, keep 

your eyes open, and your wits about you. 

EHiarpen the wits *(ti( oresl Make the intellect more quick or acute. 

8hatter*brain tsie A careless and giddy person. 

Shave a oustomer Impose upon a customer charging 

more for an article than it is worth. [ Hotten says, when a master- 
draper sees any one capable of being imposed upon enter his shop, he 
strokes his chin, to signify to his assistant that the customer may be 
fleeced. — Brewer ]. 

Shave a note [ Colloquia! ] etotv ^ fwt <tfiw en, 

'ftW* ^*11 _*ahe'e Purchase a note at a great 

discount, or take interest upon it much beyond the legal rate. 

Shave an aae VH Act foolishly. 

Shave an egg PHipt ifpftll Vf ¥11 ; "Skin a flint”. 

Shave through ( vflWt ) fUtfl Get through ( an examination ) ; 
narrowly escape being "plucked." 

Sheathe a ship V 1 vm *ft^ M UWW cm Cover a ship with boards 
or with sheets of copper, so as to preserve it from worms. 

Sheathe a sword <flc *lfl Clttl Encase the sword « put the 

sword in its case, Wfl Put an end to war or enmity • make 

peace : e g. When in 1678 , the States General, exhausted and dis- 
heartened, were desirous of repose, William’s voice was still against 
sheathing the rword.— M acaulay. 

Shed a lustre on or upon Make 

glorious { raise to distinction: e. g. In his political life, heisar 
equitable mediator between king and people ; in his civil life a firm 
promoter of all that sheds a lustre upon his country.— S ydney Smith. 

Shed blood wfil. fitPfw ’fil, ( f^Piro: ) snifsn wn Cause blood 

to flow mt ; put many lives to death j kill many men ; », g. It ii 
lamentable to remembn what abundance of noble hlooi hath been shot 
with small benefit to the Christian sute.— Raleigh. 

Sh^l^htupon ^ amt Make dear 

illustrate. 
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1A) Sheep emong wolyee ^itc^ «mn c^, ^il4K «I<V««IT •tf^ 
A victim among rogues. 

Sheep- welk Land where sheep are pastured. 

Sheep*a eye vmtnttfS ^ ^ ^ 3|srx Diffident loving look . e.g. But 
he, the beast, was casting sheep's eyes at her. — C olman. 

Sheep’s heed csty Silly fellow. 

Sheer off ^ ^tlt Turn or move aside to a distance. 

*|l^ Steal away. [ parallel direction. 

Sheer up eitv e|ipn(|reg| Turn and approach in nearly a 

Sheet anchor »i^tc*{'FI yp e et^T ^sri. *mCT 

srtf^cyiTl ynf The largest and heaviest anchor of a ship, 

which, in stress of weather, is sometimes the seaman's last refuge to 
prevent the ship from going ashore. [ Hence ] 

yfl C«W The chief stay or support ; 

the last refuge for safety : e. g. The surgeon no longer bleeds. If 
you ask him, "Why this neglect of what was once considered the 
sheet anchor of practice in certain diseases," he will answer, &c.— 
The Times. [The word is a c irruption of shote anchor or anchor shot 
or thrown out in stress of weather]. 

(A) Shoot in tho wind Half drunk [ Sailors' slang"}, 

(Both or three) Sheets in the wind ’till Quite drunk [Sailors’ slang}. 

Sheet lightning (^si)4||*|| Lightning diffused over the sky. 

Shell out [ Slan^, Transitive ] ) wm yH Dis- 

tribute freely ; bring out or pay, as money. [ Intransitive } 

y4l y?l Hand over money : e. g. We can always make the old yillrun 
shell out, as he ought— Mrs. Linton. 

Shield-of arms— Same as Coat-of-arms. 

Shelve a question cyt^Pwora ytwtsm 4cy^]te» ^tVI Put away a 
question ; postpone the consideration of a subject sine die, 

( The) Shemitio langoagee — These are Chaldie, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Ethiopic, and old Phoenician. The great characteristic of 
this family of languages ,is that the roots of words consist of three 
consonants. 

Shepater time CKPf Time for shearing the sheep. 

Shift about fyil Turn quite round to a contrary side 

or opposite point. 

Shift fbr one^e aelf ( ytifyti ^ iTt^ytMtcii y« ) hqtifiiai 
orpnnyyfi Resort to expedients to find out means ( of defence or 
livelihood ) : #. y. Everyman was then compelled to shift fer kimsUf, 
the patrds firing on them from the wall. — Scott. , 

49hiftoff()vftyflllCf«i1.7^f^tltt«tM.lf^1t^ Delay , defer t u. 
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to shift tf^the duties of religion. ^ ftwi WWI ^ 

Vtl >rt^ ^ Put away ; disengage or disencumber one’s self, as of a 
burden or inconvenience. 

Shifting aoenes of life ^ Vltfi’rti* Vicissitudes of life. 

Shilling ahooker f«tr«Ps »rNfllv 

A sensational novel of an ephen^al character, published at a shilling. 

Shine in ( ^ fe«1 ^ Be eminent, 

conspicuous, or distinguisheJ in ; as, to shine in courts : e. g. Few 
are qualified to shin* in company but it is in m ost men’s power to 
be agreeable.— Swift. 

Shine on or upon ( ^ flRi Emit rays of 

light upon : e g When those stars are in the ascen dant, he is strong, 
healthy, and lucky * but when they are depressed below the horizon, 
his stars do not shine on him. and he is in the shade and subject to 
ill-fortune.— Brew k r. 

Shining light One distinguished for piety 

and so an example to others. 

Ship a sea I Nautical ] SfWCTHf 4r▼^9 C5^ ^ Have a very 

large wave washing in. 

Ship boy 9'5I A boy who serves in a ship : e. g. Seal up 

the ship boy’s eyes. —Shakespeare. 

Ship canal ntftn 5^^ ^ A canal suitable for sea- going vessels. 

Ship Chandler One who deals in cordage, canvas, 

and other furniture of vessels. 

Ship-husband A sailor who 

keeps to his ship and does not like to go on shore for a stroll or other 
amusement - e. g. He was, as we use the term at sea, a regular 
ship- husband— that is to say, he seldom put his foot on shore.— 
Marryat. ^ 

flhtp joiner A joiner who works upon ships. 

gniip letter ert^ca ^lar A letter conveyed by a ship, not by a mail 
packet. 

Ship oars Place the oars in the row-locks. 

Ship of the desert Otftsf. $|| The camel. 

Ship of the line A man-of-war large enough to have a 

place in a line of battle. [ See Sail of the line ]. 

Ship off OHtUtI orem Send away by a ship : e. g. 

Clive's family, glad to get rid of him, shipped him off to Madras.— 
Smiles 

Ship rollway trW^c^ im f trs ^ ’itiW srcM Cfftnrt 

CiiWq An inclined railway with a cradle-like car by means of which a 
ship may be drawn out of water, as for repairs ; a railway arranged 
for the transportation of vessels overland between two water courses 
or harbours. 
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Ship’s husband wtitcan atf^Kvi « cubrat iwwf «ftPnrl «rtr»nitfw 

The agent of the owner of a ship, who manages its ex- 
penses and receipts. 

Ship’s papers srt^tC9r^ WW 

Papers with which a vessel is required to be provided, and the produc- 
tion of which may be required on certain occasions ; such as the regis- 
ter, pass-port, sevletter. charter-p irty, bills of lading, invoice, log- 
book, musterroll, &c., See. 

Ships that pass in the night ’Oicmj c^rs TtW 

itC*! People who pass into one's 

circle of acquaintance, stay there a brief while and then pass out again* 

Shipping artloles sfRtew^ 

^ Articles of agreement between the 

captain of a vessel and the sea-:nen on board, in respect to the amount 
of wages, length of lime for which they are shipped, Src. 

Ship-shape ^’^srs As methodically arran^d as things in a 

ship ; in good order. 

Shire olork An officer as of a county court. 

) An under sheriff. 

(The) Shirt of Nessua A fatal present ; a source of 

misfortune from which there is no escape. ( Refers to the legend of 
Hercules and the Centaur ). 

Shittim wood— Acacia. 

Shiver to pieces wtfvfl Break into many small pieces or 

splinters : e. g. The lance lodged in the sail, and the latter, striking 
both man and beast, lifted them into the au, shivering the lance to 
pieces. — Brewer. 

Shook-headed WV Having a thick and bushy head of hair. 

Shocking to ( evt^ fvgfi ^ VWW ^ 

Extremely offensive or disgusting to • horrible to : e. g. The 
project had been revived in a form much less shocking to common 
sense.— Macaulay. 

Shoddy Oharaoters Persons of tarnished reputation, 

like cloth made of shoddy or refuse wool. 

Shoe the goose or gosling cvR vtOf Vfs ^ 

'SfVH Undertake any work, which is, ,on the very face 

of it, either impossible or foolish : e. g^ **The smith that will meddle 
with all things may go shoe tie gosling5'\ is an old proverb. — 
M. Edgeworth. [ in sliding. 

Shoe the oobbler— Give a quick peculiar movement with the front foot 

Shoe the horse [Literally ] *ttCV iltVl Furnish the horse with 
iron shoes. [ WH Cheat one's 
>employer out of a small sum of money. [The expression is derived 
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from the ancient practice of ffrooms, who charfted their masters for 
'shoeing* but pocketed the money themselves.— BtKWBR']. 

Shoe the xnookish (wild) mare nn? ^ Under- 

take a difficult and dangerous task. 

Shoe the Wild colt mrtstfpwfcrtfti Make 

a newly appointed person pay his footing. [ Colt— a green horn or a 
youth not broken in X ^ 

(A) Shoe too large trips one up qjsl ^ tpi ; UiffefilW 

kSBtWtWl wt«if I 

(The) Shoe-maker must stick to hie last wift’Ft? 5(&1 iPfte aw 
You must confine yourself to your own sphere. 

(A) Shoemaker’s end CTtX wat«W A waxed thread en- 

ding in a bristle. 

Shoot ahead of ( vWte ) fail, eifegntinil, Il?t^ ^tri Out- 
strip : surpass ; e. g. Trace them through life, and it will frequently 
be found that dull boys, who were beate^n at school, have shot ahead 
of them [ duxes and prize boys SMn,ES. 

Shoot along S>I1 Move on very swiftly. 

Shoot at ( cetqe*t ecwni ^ efe Ofh^ Let fly an arrow or bullet 

at:r. The archers have sorely grieved him and shot at him.— 
Biblx: 

Shot at roTers »ni'rtlsi«lw ( »li ^ 'ofk 
WTl. uniTtni CSl)$1 Shoot at random without any distinct aim : 
e. g. Unbelievers are said by Clobery to ’’shoot at rovers”.— Divine 
Glimpses. 

Shoot away tftnrt tit>OT| Move away with great velocity : e. g. 

They gave chase, but the boat shot aviay and disappeared.— Frouob. 

Shoot by ^ Btimi qt«rt Pass by swiftly. 

Shoot folly aa it fllea gpf ^ cq»n 

Ttl Detect folly as soon as it shows itself. 

Shoot forth Sprout ; germinate. 

Shoot into foil Form into by shooting : 

e. g. If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will shoot into crys- 
tals.— Bacon. ( C¥t^ font Be pushed out 

into ; jut into : e. g. The land shoots into a promontory. — Webster. 

( rvtq ) S^rai Dart forth into ; pass rapidly 

into : e. g. 

Our eagle-wings of might we stretch before the gallant wind, 

And we leave the tame and sluggish earth a dim, mean speck behind ; 
We shoot snto the untracked deep, as earth«freed spirits soar ; 

Like stars of fire through boundless space— through realms nnthout: 

a shore ]— W. Motberwelu 

Shoot made of the mark mif Be in errors. 
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EHioot off ( ). Discharge as a gun i «. g. A ship beforo 

Greenwich ( the court being there ) shot off her ordnance, one fdeoe 
being charged with a bullet of stone. — Stow. 

Sho^ one dead '•(*1 ofijil wWrw Cf»lt Kill a person hy shooting 
him : e. g. He took aim at the person whom he saw mounted on the 
grey horse and shot him Sco'rr. 

Shoot 000*0 bolt ^ ^ orofl ; df cell WH Make one’s last effort. 

Shoot 000*0 liooo OUt^ ift'Sl is veil Display an unnecessary amount of 
shirt-cuff. 

Shoot out the Up Ufll Ttl Show or express contempt 

by protruding the lip. ( A Biblical phrass ). 

Shoot over ftotci ’^nrt Go out shooting, mutt ^ Hunt upon. 
Shoot the oat S|t0|c<li ^ wtl Discard the vomit of a drunkard. 
Shoot mo mooo cmw ocf TtfStotOi ^ Remove 

furniture by night to avoid attachment ; to “do a moonlight flit.” 

Shoot the euu <I*R1 Make nautical observations. 

Shoot up UfVtl Grow up: e. g. It had nine heads, and Hercules 
was sent to kill it. As soon as he struck off one of its heads, two shot 

^ in its place.— Brbwxr. ^ Rise up quickly : e, g, 

'ne balloon shot up into the sky. 

Shoot -Wide of the mark iPH vtuttd sit «ltll Be 

far from hitting the object aimed at. [ Hsuce] •eCO^Cl UCO •ifO'O 
foil Be altogether in error. 

Shoottng box ^ 

Shooting of moons C5'/a»g} ORI, ifltRl. sTfftn* wtoi *inai 

ft net 01 >rw ttfaiftoi *nrtf a secret removal of one’s 

furniture. See., during night, to prevent the same sdsed for debt 
or rent : e. g, I bought his houses, I let his houses t 1 told him who 
were responsible tenants, I warned him when shooting of moons 
seemed likely.— B esant. 

Shooting (or Showing ) of one*s horns [Colloquial] otftTS dti fdlv 
SlfDi flCerCfl Utt wit showing indications of suspicions about the 
faithfulness of a man's wife "horns” being the emblem of a cude* 
dd : 0 . g, "A fine day, Mr. Burchell.” — "A very fine day, doctor i 
tho^h 1 fancy we shall have some rain, by the shooting of m'y eor^' 
— "’fne shooting of your horns f” cri^ my wife in a fit of laughter* 
—Goldsmith, - 

Rhooting pain ^ ewat Quick, sharp pain. 

Shooting ojbm iWl Meteors. 

(A) fiUiOOtlng’btm Gun, 

GOlop a passon catwew CfSft Put him in prison I inform against 
him so that he is arrested. 
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Shop bUl ^ ^at«PI A tradesman's hand bm or bu«- 

ncss annoancement 

ailoplM^PMr Anarti^^^ 

has been long on hand unsold in a shop : e, g. That chair is an old 
shoph4t^. 

Sluqp4ifUllg artVt<T ^c« anr ^ stealing goods from a shop. 

Bhop- walker— One who, walks in dshop and sees the customers attend- 
ed to. 

Oiora of ( cel^ ^ ^ Stripped of : deprived of : t. g. 
The guilds , were to be reduced in number and shorm of all political 
power. — M otlbt. 

(The) Short end the long The sum of the matter 

in a few words ; a brief summing up : e. g. Meet presently at the 
palaoe ; every man look o’er his part ; for, the short and ths long is, 
our play is preferred.*— S hakespbarb. 

Short oommona [ Cottoquid ] efsti^ cetnr t C«|^ vfltl stt^ ^ orevt Scant 
fare ; insufficient supply of rations. [ G>mmons— food in general or 
meats, (from the food provided for each student at breakfast in the 
University of Cambridge) ] : e. g. He deserves to be soundly rated and 
kept upon short commons for backing bills. — G ood Words. 

Ettiort oat ( CttH ) C^tnt A direct, cross path which shortens 

the way ( to a place ) : o.g We took a short cut over the fields to 

go to school ( fVf ) >fW Easy means | to 

attain to some thing ) : e. g. In education, we invent labour-saving 
processes, seek short cuts to science. — S milbs. 

(The) Short out la often the longest way round oitnl ^ wt 
^ It does not always pay to avoid taking a little trouble. 

Short-hand iitcapcn Stenography. 

Short in ( cyR fttW ) ^ Lacking in ; wanting in ; e g. We 

shall be short in our provisions. — S haksspearb. 

Short ia my name «ic*pfl ^fiica *ttfiR *11— «wli 

I am in a hurry and cannot wait. 

ShcMllst 01^ fkfaw tts ^ Oflt «tf«nn a small 

list of selected candidates— for final choice. 

Short of ( CVta ^ e|« «rf^rtcf 49n Insufficientlv or 

scantily furnished with; lacking in: e. g, Thty wen short of food 

and water.— F roudb. ( cet*f •a’rtl ) Wfce *1tCl alt 4^*1 

Not coming up to, as to a measure or standard : e. g. With all your 

pains you are still far short o/the mark.— Hazutt. ( ceta ftFI ) RWRi 
^ Less than : e. g. Hardly anything short of on invasion could rouse 
them to war.— Landor. 

Short eee 01 am tear actijohrietaiviwtltaietftcei hat fhn ati 

A sea in which the waves are irregular, brdken, and interrupted, so as 
frequently to break over a vessel’s bow, side, or quarter. 
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Short dlrift mr ^ ) *1tf%«nrtiT Very Vttle time for rei^n- 

tance, only.^smail interTri being allowed before the infliction of punislv 
ment : « g. They would chase the thief night and day till they secured 
him ; ana then short shrift for the poor wretch.— MaCHiixaH. 

lUort^d^t Myopia. 

Shiwt aixa * ^ «I1^ fl Ivon « wgf (v(^ ^ Candles weigh- 
ing six to the pound, about 4 inches long. 

8hOrt-t«iDP«rad Irascible. 

Short’Windod Asthmatic. 

Shorten tail oren Reduce sail by taking it in. 

Shot oortlidge ofiraitait A cartridge contuning powder and small 
shot. 

Shot-gun I 

Shot-hole A hole made by a shot or bullet discharged. 

Shot in the looker sitw. da ^ artfJA last reserve of 

food, money, &c. : e, g. As long as there's shot in th* loektf, she shall 
want for nothing.— T hackxray. 

^Be) Shot of [ Colloquial ] ( cuta irttt Be discharged, clear- 

ed, or rid of : t. g. Are you not glad to be shot of him t— S cott. 

<A) Shottenlierring OltV A lean, spiritless person ; a jack>o'* 

Lent, like a herring that has shot or ejected its spawn. 

Shoulder enxw {Military] tttCrt h«m «ret1 Take up the mus- 
kets upon the shoulder : e. g. He at once ordered his company to 
shoulder arms.— Smilbs. [ the shoulder. 

Shoulder belt ca ^at h*ni taal atl A belt that passes across 

Shoulder blade faitft, ’ficaa ati? The flat bone of the shoulder. 

Shoulder knot ^ai^l a9*l efaa al feeta ornamental knot of rib- 
bon or lace worn on the shoulder. [ shoulder. 

Shoulder strap ca C*|Sl ^aa frtl ata A strap worn on or over the 

Shoulder to ahpulder utca, <a^, «aaFcatcir Unitedly : e.g. 

Whatever might be our internal broils, we should stand shoulder to 
shoulder when a foreign enemy comes upon us. 

Shoulder up ttcaa is*ra sreai ( eaffa fVii j uta at atfN aw wm 

Take up t^n the shoulder, i, e., assume the burden or responsibility 
of : e. g. 

As if Hercules 

Or burly Atlas shouldered up their state.— Marston. 

Shout at ( aitatte «rt% «reT arfifal ) fKarta aFal, flauti aiar ai ftw 
aFal Deride or revile with shouts. 

Shout at tiie top of one*e aoioe tprl (Bci ^ aca ^aFtltFfilt 

am Cry out as loud as one can. 

fEHloreiby dpnrt CWl j fHfttfl ftft cafa am aFK Push away ; delay j 
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reject : e. g, OfCence’s gilded hand may iAwe ^ justice — 
Shakbspbaub. 

EBioto vp the epout—See Put up the epoat. 

Shovel het ntftiwi eeiee W15I fveteleitel |fH a broad brimmed 
hat, turned up at the sides, and projecting in front like a shovel, worn 
some clergy of the English Church. [ CMoquiaH ]. 

ERlOW a bold front ffStl Cft^ Assume an attitude of deter- 
mined resistance or opposition : e. g. Our general showed a hold front 
and the enemy withdrew without striking a blow.— M cMoroie. 

Show a candle to iCottoquial\ ( ) iifte fsfdtt Be comparable 

with ( a person ) i e. g. As for other fellows— fellows of my own 
standing— there isn’t one to show a candle to me.— Bbsant. 

Show a olcan (or light) pair of heels Vil, oretl Take to 
flight ; run away : e. g. These maroons were run away slaves who had 
bid a sudden good*bye to bolts and shackles, whips and rods, and- 
shown their tyrants a clean fair of Are/r.— S ala. 

Show bUl 519 WWni Ww A broad sheet containing an 

advertisement in large letters. [round as a show. 

Show box A box containing some object ot curiosity carried 

Show bread Oltv CiNt>( ^ Food for show only, and not intended to be 
eaten except by certain privileged persons [ The term is of Jewish an- 
tiquity and refers to the loaves of bread which the priest of the week 
placed before the Lord, on the table in the sanctuary. They were made 
of fine flour unleavened, and changed every Sabbath. The loaves were 
twelve in number, and represented the twelve tribes of Israel. At the 
end of the week, the priest was allowed to take them home for his own 
eating ; but no. one else was permitted to partake ol them ]. 

Shoyv-oard An advertising placard. [ of wares. 

Show case VlFfPItfV A glazed case for the exhibition and protection 

Show OBuse CVFl f^woni WBM VUl Have to give reasons for a certain 
line of action e. g. A notice should be issued to the opposite party to 
show cause why they should not be prosecuted for disobeying the sum- 
monses. ( ) wvjll fjv ( lo 

English law ), argue against the confirmation ol a provisional order or 
judgment. 

£HlOW-eiMl nftlN I _ 

Show light VI cwtV. rtw 

Assume an attitucfe of readiness to fight : e. g. You are always so 
mild-spoken and so popular among the women that we didn't suspect 
you of showing DiCKBlls. [ publish ; proclatiB, 

EOiow fhrth "vilircn VH ; eiVH, Vt CVWH ffH ManUest j 

flttlOW g^MB <r4l, VQPI. A mirror. 

Show hia pBoea ( c vtS o t fifl ) PfRodr. oi^ evil diHv ^ Exhibit 
the gait, speed, or the like said especially of a horse. 
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Slum In oc into ( C¥tH •itnl MWI Usher or guide into ; con- 

duct into : e. g. He shom*d the visitor into the parlour.— WSBSTBR. 
Show of reason ^ fl ^^Itonral Plausibility. 

Show of hands cets n«hi ’cntS* ( ^« ) sr« ^ Raising of 

hands to signify votes in a public meeting. 

Show off ( ITtSf TO ntCT ) TO1 si CTStS Exhibit in an osten- 

tatious manner ; e, g She came to my sister to shov) it [ her dress ] 
ojf before she was presented in state. — T hackeray. 

▼fl ; Make a show ; display one’s self : e. g. It 

is wonderful what a quantity of this a quick boy will commit to me- 
mory, how smartly he will answer questions, how he will shov) off in 
school inspections, and delij^ht the heart of his mastei !--Froude. 

Show one on egg and instantly the whole air is fall of feathers 

— •’Itct *fl tiPr* -sff® 

TO ] This expression is applied to a very sanguine person. 
Show one the door CTfpie ^?[1 Expel one,^ 

Show (one) the way TiTtCVe or«lt^ crott Point out the path to ( a 

person ) : ff. Thou shall s)u j them the w^y wherein they must 

walk.— B ible. Brtcn uttdt bItoI *W ^^TO1, ejalittfr 

IPSSI Lead the way by goin^ before ; go before, precede : r. g. 

Thud ! thud V came on the heavy roan, 

Rap ! rap ! the mettled gray ; 

But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare. 

That she shovied them all the way.-^G. W. Thornbury. 

Show (one) the oold shoulder ( ^ ^llTO TOM fTO 

) eRtro '•leH TOl, TOtT4 TOl Receive without cordiality ( a person 
who was once on better tetms with you ) • treat ( a person ) coldly : 
e,g. If you be rude to your friend, what can you expect but that he will 
show you the cold shoulder in return ' 

Show one up— See Show up. 

Show one»B oaids ^ W ▼ItoI crotl ; c*ii^ vn tin 

GTTOI Expose one's secrets or designs. 

Show one's ooloure ▼WW «r^, to. ^ Bfinr aieM TO1 Show what are 
one’s inclinations, opinions, or character. 

Show one's faoe CTOM, fTOI Present one's self ; make one's 

appearance ; appear. 

Show one's hand WTftTO TOitTO eiTOi «wt*t TO1 Expose a* 
person's purpose to any one : e. g. Front time to time a man must 
show his hands, but save for one supreme exigency a woman need 
never show hers.— H owells. 

Show one's hesd 'TOI, oreil. f«l1 Appear. 

{ Shaies^are. ) ^ s rr 

eUlOW one's hsels TOtTO TOl. (fS«1 Flee ; run away. 
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Oiow h«^ to Oatstrip ; surpass : e. g. 

My impatience has shown its fuels io my politeness— 'S tbvbksoh. 
I^ow one's borna— -See Shooting of one*a boms. 

Show one^s iTOries ( Colloquial ] ^ Display the teeth : e.g. 

The negress shewed her ivories in a long, rippling laugh.— Marryat. 

Show <nie's teeth ( Figuratively ] OWtt Threaten ; 

*. g. ( 1 ) They had f>41owed theming about like hounds, fawning at his 
feet, but showing their teeth to alt besides. — M otlby. (s) When the 
Law shows her teeth, but dares not bite.— Y oung. 

Show orer ( cert OMttf 1 Show every part 

of : e. g. She showed Rebecca over every room in the house. — 
Thackbray. 

Show qaarter— See Give quarter. 

Show-ship atfUr The finest ship in the fleet. 

Show temper CJl1«rat^ «tv1*t vn. iw wfiral .M.mifebt irritation ; 
display heat of mind : e. g. Her brothers used vcrv often not to please 
her, but she was never the girl to show tempi r.~- G. Kliot. 

Show the oloveh fbot or hoof C»tt*{^ C5il *iwf8 

Reveal a devilish character, or betray an evil 
purpose notwithstanding disguises. [ See Cloven foot ] : te g. But 
they had not long been a^an and wife ere Tom began to show the 
cloven foot — Melvillb. 

Show the door ( oron Dismiss from one’s house or 

presence . c g. The upshot of the matter for that while was, that she 
showid both of them the door, — Stevenson. 

Show the heelB Flee • run away. 

Show (or Ply) the white feather ▼Vl, ^^1 

Show signs of cowardice. [It is well known that the phrase, '^To show 
the white feather/’ is a synonym for cowardice, and it is said that no 
gamecock has a white feather. The expression must formerly have 
had a different meaning, as it arose during the war between the early 
settlers and the North American Indians A Quaker, who refused to 
fly for safety, one day saw a band of Indians swooping down upon his 
home. As the tenets of his faith would not allow him to receive them 
with a volley of powder and ball, he invited them in, and set food 
before them. The good, hearty meal so softened the savage heart 
that, on leaving, the chief fastened a white feather on the door as a 
badge of friendship and peace. Although after this, many savage 
bands passed the dwelling, none ever violated the treaty by injuring the 
house or its inmates.- English Newspaper ]• e.g. Bothwell, villain 
as he was, would not show the white feather in the field.— P rouds. 

Show to ( VTTI ^ Present to the .view of | exhibit to 

enable (one) to see or perceive ; point out to ; e. g. To whom also he 
showed himself alive, after hih passion, by many infallible proofs.— 
Bible. 

Show to a room Conduct (a person) to some room : 
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e» g. She was so fatigued with the journey, she wished to be shovin io 
her room at once.-* Florence Marryat. 

Show to advantage vi ^ 

^ Appear, or cause to appear, in a favourable light or in a 
conspicuous manner : g* Her form was exquisitely symmetrical and 
was shown io advantage by a sort of Eastern dress. — Scott. 

Show to the door oretrl. fVtvl cs{t fiw 

Direct, guide, or conduct to the door. vfiltrt OfetH 

Dismiss with ignominy. 

Show up [ Colloquial ] ( vWie . VI vtvtcve cvtv etcv ) VffilVl 
CVeHl Expose i e g. You would have shown me up as a coward, sir, 
and our name dishonoured for the sake of her money. --Thackeray. 

Shower bath Ijftvtvtv etv VtV A bath in which water is shower* 

ed from above. 

Shower on ( vtvtve fenv ) V^1 vnil. mtv vvl v*. 

oretrl Bestow liberally on • distribute or scatter in abundance 
upon : e. g. Draco, the Athenian legislator, was crushed to death in 
the theatre of i£gina, by the number of caps and cloaks showered on 
him by the audience, as a mark of their high appreciation of his merits. 
—Brewer. 

(The) Shrieking sisterhood Jwsi 

^CI The wom^n who clamour about “women’s rights." 

Shrilt'lhther « ’(Isicvn ^ A priest to whom confess- 

ion is made. 

Shrink from ( sometimes at ) ( cat*! f«F| ) ^ ; 

( #l<(1ae fswfe ) Withdraw or retire fro'n ; recoil from : 

e. g. In the cause of hereditary monarchy, he shrank from no sacrifice 
and from no danger.— Macaulay. 

Shrink into insignifioanoe ^ 

«ltt Shrivel or contract into almost nothir^ess ; 

neatly vanish : e. g. Nine-tenths of the vici<ius desires that degrade 
society would shrink into insignificance before the valiant advance of 
self-discipline, self.respect, and self-control.— Smiles. 

Shrug one's shoulders ( Ytucgt^w^jicar^tfif 

fltl Of ^ sfi afinrt ) tt*f i5*ni csw Draw up, or con- 
tract, the shoulders by way of expressing dislike, dread, doubt, or the 
like : e, g. He shrugged his shoulders iri deprecation of the intense 
irregularity with which this had been said.— Dickens. 

Shudder at ( cgtH ) act fatl Tremble or shake at.witb 
fear, horror, or aversion : e, g. The world has shuddered for ages at 
the dark tragedy of her nuptials. — M otley. 

Shuffle and out am atfiftl atfem i 

Shuffle cards am atf^tl atH Change the relative positions of the cards 
in the pack e. g, A man may shuffle cards or rattle dice from noon 
to midnight, without tracing a new idea in his mind.— Rambler. 
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Shuffle off ( CVM ^ 9 f«lt, fl Rid one's self of > push off. 

Shuffle oft this mortal ooil ^ cwf uit^t ¥i|, ^Iteil Die : *. g. 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffltd off this mortal coil, 

Must give as pause.— S hakssfbare. 

I%uffle through ^ Go through perfunctorily. 

Shuffle up Tfiral ^ t^ Throw together in haste. 

<«tuww ^ ttutftf Mfiwi ’efiwl <Ct?1 ^ Make up or form 

in confusion or with fraudulent disorder ; e. g. He skaffUd up a peace. 
— Webster. 

Shut down ( cwF< ^ oreTt Stop working. 

Shut from ( f¥f Preclude from ; exclude from : 

0 . g. Shut from every shore. — Drydbn. 

ENhut in 'Slt^u ce>l1 ^ tt<n inclose ; confine ; r, g. The Lord 

shut him t«.— Bible. Stfutl <^*11 ^ ijIN Cover or inter- 

cept the view of : e, g. One point shuts in another. — Webster. 

Shut off ^ ^ Exclude. ifW ?PU wfiptl fMtll 

Wil Prevent the passage of, as steam through a pipe, or water through 
a flume, by closing a cork, valve, or gate. 

Shut off steam ^ ^ Prevent the passage of steam to 

the engine by closing the throttle- valve. 

' Shut one out of or firom ^ *ll orUfl Debar one 

from ; e g’. Do not shut me out of what concerns your happiness, &c. 
— Dickens. 

Shut one’s ears to ( f^FSrs ) ▼vit® ^ tn oiFll Not 

listen to : e. g. We should shut our ears to the calumnies of scandal- 
mongers. 

Shut one’s eyes to ( C4Fi ) csH «tW, ar^rttu sri owi 

Not to see, or take notice of : e. g. Most of the wealthy men of the 
town shut their eyes to the miseries of the poor. 

Shut one’s mouth uWte Ijl ^ Cfsfl, ^ «l*l^ ufini 

ini ^ Put one to silence ; put one to shame, or confound 
him : e. g- 1 shut hts mouth by threatening him to show him up in 
his real character. 

Shutout ; «lwifsiCTti^ 

elst'S 1(1 orsti Preclude or exclude ; preclude from 
entering: deny admission to: e.g. (i) The out-look, in his vertical 
position, shut out much of the light that dazzled and obstructed his 
vision.— Playfair. (3) The Norman, after a while, shut out from 
France, began more and more to feel that England was his home.— 
Frbmcs. 

Shut the door against ( C¥m ^ ^ utEtiu ) sin'l Btf irwH 

^ fi ^ Close the doors with a view to prevent the admisdon or 
eatrsnpe of { preclude: Otg, (i)This reference to the example of 
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King VlTilliam seemed to $htU the door against all cavil on the subject. 
—Scott. 

( 2 ) The rude Corinthian boor. 

Against houseless strangers shuts the door.— G oldsmith. 

Shut the door in one’s face TtfUe ?1«1 ^ 

ipiCT eirw fsiTtwrt ftfiw wnl ^ ewn Shut 
the door before a person, refusing him admittance. 

Shut the door upon ’Ffiwi ^ ^ Close the door 

after one leaves the room. 

Shut the eyes <A *rs»i ^ ort^ 

^ (iKI Not to see, or take notice of, what passes before one : e. g. It 
is not in ordinary a persecuting church . it is not inquisitorial, not even 
inquisitive, is perfectly well bred, and can shut tts ^es on all proper 
occasions.— Emerson. [ mercy. 

Shut the gates of meroy Not to show 

Shut the stable door when the steed is stolen-^e Look the 
stable door when the steed is stolen. 

Shut to ( yHtie *tcsf ) ^ ▼tl, '«1<K fJICT*! ^tl Close to j forbid to ; bar 
to: e g. Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast is open ?— 
Milton. ' [ close ; close by welding. 

Shut together w^, sttl ; cetpi Unite j 

Shut up ^ ^ Close ; make fast the entrance into : e. g. I shall shut up 
this shop to night. — Dickbns. orutt, Ctt’l ^ Obstruct : e. y. 

Dangerous rocks shut up the passage. — Raleigh. ceSTl ^ tKI ; 

▼tl, Inclose ; confine | imprison : e, g. 

Put a pen into his hand, and shut him up in a room ; then he was 

master of the situation.— B laok. ▼fffl ce«I1, SRttf ^ End • ter- 
minate . conclude : e. g. When the scene of life is shut up, the slave 

will be above his master, if he has acted better. — Collier. 

<ni’l ^rt^l f^tl ) CUt¥l orWl Unite, as two pieces of metal by welding, 
[ Colloquial ] ( ^1, ^ wr arcttdt ) ^ ^ Cause to become 

silent by authority, argument, or force : e. g. Though we agree with 
Mr. Skelton in wishing that we had also Malilard’s account of it, we 
cannot d.jubt that the reformer — to use the colloquial expression^r/ta^ 

him ATHENiEUM. ( eftw*f ^ Sllwl Become silent, 

especially upon compulsion of some kind. [ Colloquial and low ] 
^ ¥1, ¥9* Shut op your mouth ; ddii't talk : e. g. Shut up ' I 

don’t want to hear all that rubbish. 

Shut Up Chop ^ wmi ¥fwi cwil. ait¥t=l*tlfe ^|finn CTUfl. 

Close business : e. g. 1 believe if my uncle were to find 
a gold mine under his warehouse, he would shut up sAop.- Evenings 
AT Homb. 

(A) Sttiylook fiftvt A grasping mon^lender. ( From 

Shylock the Jew in "The Merchant of Venice." )• 
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Shy CE snrtf » Cautious of .* ^ry of » 

suspicious of : s. (i) I am very sky of using corrosive liquors in 
the preparation of medicines.— B oylb. (2) Princes are« wisdom 
of state, somewhat shy of their successors, — Wotton. 

Si Daiui nobiMum» quia contra bob P ILatin] ;tiCl f If 

God be with us, who shall stand against us 7 

Siameee twins <11W F<^st friends, inseparable com- 

panions. [ From the two youths ( Eng and Chang ) born of Chinese 
parents at Bang Mecklong. Their bodies were united by a band 
of flesh, stretching from breast bone to breast bone. They married 
two sisters and had children. — 1825 — 1872. ]• 

Sio traneit gloria mundi «nr «lt« Thus passeth 

away the glory of the world. [ Sicilians ). 

SioiHan diahes Choice food. (The best Roman cooks were 

Siflilian Teapera Treacherous and 

bloody attack. ( Refers to the great massacre of the French in Sicity, 
1282 A. o. at the hour of vespers on Easter Monday ). 

Siok at heart Greatly anxious : e.^. To secure these objects, 

Cecil, siek at heart for what might happen in his absence, set out on 

the 30th of May for the north.— P roude. fkatV ^ 

Solely disgusted or mortified : e. g. Mrs. Pry was sick at heart when 
she heard of this misery. — The P. Readers. 

Siok at the atomaoh Inclined to vomit ; affected with nausea. 

Siok bey oWwnt c®Wl ct W VtlftciW in vessels of 

war, that p art o f a deck appropriated for the use of the sick. 

Siok’bed fPt *nn A bed for the sick man to lie on. 

Siok berth An apartment for the sick in a ship of war. 

Siok headaohe *inr ’ror rttowN « ( <11 

^ ^ 1 A variety of headache attended with disorder of the 
stomach and nausea. 

(The) Siok man— The Ottoman Empire, so called by Nicholas of Russia 
in 1844, on account of its declining condition ever since 1586. 

Sick of ( CltC^ ) Affected with (disease of any kind) ; ill with : 
e, g. He lay siek of fever.— Webster. ( CVpl PFIW ^ ’(FWW ) 

Sorely disgusted with i e, g. (t) I am siek of 
flattery. — Webster. (2) He was not so sick of his master as of his 
woi k. — L’Estranoe. 

Siok^room ^ A room for 'the sick person to lie in. 

Siok with ( ) 'irtl ^ aian Strongly affected by : 

'e. g. He is sick viith terror. 

Side mm Jwaai •ifto <itc¥ { iiftra. 

Such weapons as are worn at the side, as sword, bayonet, pistol, kc. 

Side-board itPwi^ ata <I1 A table in a dining room. 
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Side hff aida •tHHtft ; AWV. AW nor, ^ar Close together and 
abreut .• in company or along with : «. g; (i) For thirty yards ther 
race ndt hf but it is soon over. — H. A. Brydbn. ( 2 ) With 
their 6ne soil and climate and wealth of minerals and jewels. English, 
Dutch, Basutos, Caffres. and Zulus, may bury the hatchet and lire and 
prosper side by FrOOOB. 

Bida out «ttcf Indire^ blow. 

Sida dlah rfstiftai One of the dishes subordinate to the main course. 

Sida-glanoa ^ A glance or brief look to one side. 

Side-hint aril 'afatn Indirect hint. 

Side- ling Sloping. [ from the principal table. 

Side table itPia A table placed either against the wall, or aside 

Sidatnuslc ( Originally American railroad term ) caf^fl 1t*l1 : rt ftPSi l 
f*WRl *0 ▼PI Shelve ; put' on one side indefinitely. 

Side walk Ptvt The raised foot path of a street. „ 

Side Wind •STC'IOP Ptept A wind from one side. [ Hence ) «tCPtW eitsni 
Pi IS*|tp An indirect attack, or indirect means. 

Side with (▼Wpeplcetppwp) Pt pn ▼PUPP ▼pi Embrace the 
opinions of ( one party ). or engage in its interest, in opoosition to 
another party ; take the part of : e. g. Cromwell had a difhcult game 
to play, for the royalists were always ready to side with either party 
against him.— D ickbns. 

(The) Sidonian tinoture cpefSpn par Purple dye. 

Siege-gun WPCPtP P'f^lPlP A heavy gun for siege operations. 

Siege-train c^tP ptP ▼PCPtP ▼fpptp fp^ ▼tPPj^ pIpIp ▼ ▼»1w ▼uPa 
PPt PPtfP The apparatus consisting of cannon, mortars, &e., for 
conducting a siege. 

Sift a matter catP ftpp ftorw ap ▼filPi *fllw| ▼pi Scrutinise a 

matter by analysing it : e. g. We determined we would stft the mat- 
ter to the bottom and no more expose ourselves to be taken at such 
disadvantage. — F roudb. [ if by sifting. 

Silt out PCfP P[^ it^fPt PtfilP PFPl Search or find out with care, as 

Sifting enQuiry Thorough enquiry or investigation. 

Sigh liar { C^tP ) Ifw PFPl Grieve for : e. g. “I sigh not far 
beauty, nor languish for wealth.*' 

Sign manulTPlPPiPttihl filCIletPP PtUPtWP The royal signature super- 
scribed at the top of bills of grant and letters patent. PtWP, fpPf 
plrap PUP<B The signature of one’s name in one’s own handwriting. 

(A) Sildtt good for OOTO ejoo P^tPifPl A nght pleasing to the eyes ( a 

ddightfial spectacle, espedally something unexpected : e. g. The very 
rfglf of the ’Yankee girls is good for sere O'rS'—HALiBORToir. 

66 
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(A) Sight of OhJaoto [SlaHr] oiC^ A great deal of ; a good many ; 

e.g'. Bought a sight of fomiture-'couldo't hardly get some of it 
upstairs.-~H0LM>8. 

Sight4W«ing Eager for novelties or curiosities. 

Sign away ’rtwrl <f«l Give up by signing. 

Slgnth6pl0dg«a|««tt^^#taii:^f^ Give a pro- 

mise to abstain from intoxicating liquor. 

SlgntO<¥WW) om Make known 

to, in a typical or emblematic manner, in distinction from speech : r. 

1 signed to Browne to make his retreat. — S cott. 

Signal gun Gun announcing danger. 

Slgnolofdlobroaof^tlWWf Signal given by a 

flag to indicate the danger of a ship. 

Slgnal-poft or Signftl-sthfTt^ ^ ’Ttgon ^ *F 3 tTTf<r 

fl A pole or mast upon which a flag or anything else may 
be displayed for the purpose of giving signals. 

Sigll6t ring ^ s*il^aur A ting containing a signet, or 

private seal. _ _ 

SilPllflOUlt of (C¥t^ f^fl) ^ ft Vtf Expressing the meaning of ; 

■ expressive of : «. g. An historical festival is commonly significant of 
some past event accounted me morab le. — M cMordib, 

Signing to ( ) ■t*PI ¥ 11 , Make known to • communicate to : 

0 . g. The government should signify to the ProtesUnts of Ireland that 
want of silver is not to be remedied.— S wift. 

Bigna of tho nodino itff Zodiac is divided into twelve equal 

parts, proceeding from west to east ; each part is 30 degrees, and is 
distinguished by a sign. Beginning with "Aries” there are first six 
northern, and then six southern signs-*, e., six on the north side, and 
six on the south side of the equator; beginning with "Capricornus” 
there are six ascending, and then six descending signs—*, e., six which 
asbend higher and hi^er towards the north, and six which descend 
lower and lower towards the south. The six northern signs are Arits 
(the'ram), Taurus (the bull). Gemini (the twins), spring signs : Cancer 
(the crab), Leo ( the lion ), Virgo ( the virgin ), summer signs. TTie 
six southern are Libra ( the bwnee ), Scorpio ( the scorpim ), Sagi- 
ttarius ( the archer ), autumn signs : Capricornus ( the’ goat ), 
Aguarius (the water-bearer), and Pisces (the fishes), winter signs. 

Silenoe doth seldom uy harm [ Proverb ] citftl HV I 
Silmos glvM oonssat, or Silenoe is the sign of oonsent [Proverb] 

>nf^l ft? silence on the pact of a person 
shows that he or me agrees to what is proposed. 

Sl lonoo Is wisdom when apeeking Is fblly [Proverb] eg fca ¥S1 
cfca cfNi IB, eg ^ fpfft wtni 

Silynt psrtaa rahip it eetfty cetf gjiftci c¥f>l fht 

<¥|gfrtgg 1 gHH ) Cg-Rtf^f celg gRl A. partnership in which capital 
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•only is furnished by one or more partners, having no action, direction, 
or co-operation in the business. 

EMlk ootton ^[>11 A cottony substance enveloping the seeds of the 

silk cotton tree, which is used for stuffing pillows and cushions, but 
cannot be spun. 

Silk gown A king’s or queen's counsel}— 

so called because his canonical robe is a black silk gfmn. Such a 
one has certain rights of precedence over the junior barristers who 
wear gowns made of stuff or prunello. 

(A) Silk pone out of a aoW*a ear An impossibility : e, g-. 

You cannot make a siYjt/ursc OM/ o/ a row’s (^<(1 

wt? ) I 

Silken tie .• A delicate bond : e. q. 

The love’s the gift which God has given 

To man alone beneath the heaven 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silktn ii$. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind.— Sco tt. 

(The) Silly season — for daily newspapers is when Parliament is not in 
session and all sorts of ’’siliy’’ stuff are vamped-up for padding. Also 
called the ’’Big Gooseberry Season,” because paragraphs are often 
inserted on this subject.— Brbwkr. 

Silly-^heat C 5 Bi. A pick>pocket. 

I^lyer age ^ In Roman literature, the latter part ot tire classical 

period of Latinity ( A. d. i — 180 ),— the time of writers of inferior 
purity of language, as compared with those of the previous golden age. 
The 2nd of the Ages of the world fabled as voluptuous and godless 
and much inferior in simplicity and true happiness to the Golden age. 

Silyar foil in*!!? * 11 ^ Foil made of silver. 

(The) SilTor oooper <A ^*niC¥ Pw yftrf 

A Kidnapper : e, g. You rob and you murder, and you want me to 

play tAe sffver eooperm—Sis. Walter Scott. 

Silver-fork aohool Ol W <at»RP The set 

or denomination of novel-writers who are given to describing high life 
and fashionable society so named by Thackeray. 

Silver-key Bribe. 

Silver lining ^ ^ C*«11 ^ The prospect of better days, 

the promise of happier times : e. g. Sable cloud turns forth its silver 
Iming to the night.— Milton. [ his mouth. 

Silver spoon Good luck. A rich man is born with a silver spoon in 
(The) Silver streak— The English channel. [ nanner. 

&Ulver>tongae<l Speaking honeyed words or in an agreeable 
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Silver tminpet fi|lvt4t A smooth tongued orator. The opposite is 
a “Ram's horn” ( which see. ) 

Silver Unk A gentle and peaceful chain. [ See the 

example under Silken tie ]. [ gentle Urth. 

(A) Silver pheasant A beautiful young wonun of 

Silver wedding Wedding celdvatioi^ on the 

twentyiifth anniversary of the nuorriage day of a married couple. 

[ See uiamond wedding ; Qolden wedding ] : e> g. The jubilee 
of Her Majesty will be immediately followed by the year making the 
heir<apparent*s stlvtr vtedding. — English Magazine. 

Similar to (cet^ ’(fl ^ Resembling or corresponding to ; like ; 

e. g. The proceeding is similar to a ''certiorari” issuing out of the 
supreme court for the removal of a cause from an inferior tribunal.— 
Bogtibr. 

Bimilia aimilibna ourantur [Latin\ ipc int Like 

cures like. The principle of, the Homeopathic method of medical , 
treatment- 

Smon Pure Unadulterated ; genuine. etti|<T ceftV ^ ^ The real 
man, the authentic article, &c. (In Mrs. Centlivre’s “Bold Strdce for 
a Wife,” a colonel Frignwell passes himself off for Simon Pure, and 
wins the heart of Miss Lovely. No sooner does he get the assent of 
her guardian, than the veritable Quaker shows himself and proves, 
beyond a doubt, he is the real Simon Pure. Every play or novel reader 
can guess how such a matter will conclude. — Brewer ] : e. gv I think 
I have got the real Simon Pure at last. — Trollope. 

Simple Simon ciltVl ^ csitv A simpleton, or a simple, unaffected 

person. 

Sin against ( cvpf ^ VWve ) ftiPCV *ltn Commit a 

sin against : g. (i) Satan daily solicits me to sin^ point-blank against 
God’s word. — Fullvr. (2) Murmur not at your sickness, for thereby 
you will sin azatnst God’s providence.^ — Watts. 

Sin-eaters « ipw catV ^ *ltc*rt wti am vHw 

Persons hired at funerals in ancient times to eat beside the corpse and 
so to take upon themselves the sins of the deceased that the soul 
might be delivered from purgatory. 

Sin one’s memiiee Ificii f*ll »llv vfinil «rtv Vfwagl enr^f VU Be 

ungrateful for the gifts of Providence e. g. I know your good father 
would term this ''sinning my mereies.” — Scott. 

Sina of oommiaslon ffrti >lt«R CT *lt*t will Actual trans* 
^ressions : e. g, “The same weakness is perhaps more annoying when 
it leads to sins of aymmissioni' 

Sina of omisMon vivtfl cvtv fm ^ orevl ^ atfv Errors arising from 
omitting anything important. 

Sina ^ ILatim'l tVlH in ftfW sfl Without a date being fixed f for 

an indefinite time : e. g. The case was postponed sine die* 
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€ia* qoft non [ Latin ] nt i «ttciin An in- 

^s^nsable condition. 

Bin ollbring *nc*li ^ ^ A sacrifice for sin ; something 

offered as expiation for sin. 

Sinews of war 9 VfS «t% That which supplies strength and 

enables to carry on a war : e. g. The bodies of men, munition, and 
money, may justly be called the sinew of war.— R als lOH. ^ 

Money (which is the chief stiength) But 
without mon^, the sinews of war, as of work and of existence itself, 
what can a minister do -—Carlyle, 

Sing^ a song Ifteill Utter a song with musical modulations of the 
voice : e. g, 1$ there nobody here who can sing a song to lighten the 
time ? — Dickens. 

Sing another song or tune ^ stt^ <n[t, '^<t^ ^ 

Change one’s tone or attitude, especially to a humbler manner ; recant 
what one has said. *> ' 

Sing away ^ ^ orefl Remove or dissipate by sing- 

ing : e. g. Let us drink the other cup to wet our whistles, and to sing 
away all sad thoughts.— Walton. 

Sing in tribulation ^11 ^ ^ 

Confess when put to the torture. (One so confessing was termed in jail 
slang a “canary bird." 

Sing of *(CV Vfl Tell or relate (something) in numbers or verse ; 
celebrate in poetry : e. g. Poets sang with emulous fervour of the 
golden age, — Macaulay. 

Sing out fettR-TOl ^ Call out distinctly t shout. 

dfgiS ^ Cry or squall from chastisement ; ( formerly ) turn 

informer against one’s comrades. [ plaisant. 

Sing plaoebo IfOtn ; crsil Agree with (one) in opinion ; be com- 

Sing praise Speak flatteringly or very highly : e. g. Flatterers 

sing praises of kings even when they are oppressive. 

Sing email ^ qin 711 Cease boasting and assume a humble tone. 

Play a minor part, 

Sing-eong ^ Droning or monotonous tone, 

sfhglng tdiambOTmaida [/• theatrical parlance} ( ) litllRfll 

lllflel Actresses who play the parts of chambermaids and are 

good singers. 

Singing bird Any bird that sings 1 a song bird. 

S*"g*ng book A book containing music for singing. 

Bfanging tdaaa lift PWltfOl <4% A class in which singing is taught : «. g. 
There is a singing class attached to the school. 

Singlag maator A male teacher of vpeal muuc. 

Single blaaaedneea The oelebate life 1 the un* 

married state generally. 
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SiSflA combat or fight A struggle in which only one person is 

engaged on each side ; duel •• «>g, A duel is called a single fight or 
eonUmi, — Wxbster. 

(A) Sioglg flact is arorth a shipload of argument [Proverb] 
tttri ^tf"t 1 

single file 0^4^ vm A line of 

men niarching one behind another. 

Single-handed 4et^ : 'le Unassisted. 

Single-hearted tn^l Sincere. 

Single-minded 4et4feg ; >1^ ; Whole-hearted; upright ; guileless. 

Single out THI Choose out from others ; e.g. A dog can 

!,ingle out liis master in the dark — B acov. 

tiingle Btiok A cudgel used in fighting. 

Sinister motive Evil intention. 

Sink a mine Dig a mine. 

Sink a well Make a well by digging or delving : e, g. Wells 

that the Romans sunk, still yield water.— DiCKENS. 

Sink beneath or under ( Wt4 ) f*lWt Go down below ; 

e. g. The ship sank beneath [or under) the waves. WTCt) 

Be overwhelmed or depressed under : /. g. Our country 
sinks beneath the yoke.— S bakesfeare. ■ 

Sink down Vf411 * 1 ^ Fail in strength and subside down : e. g. 

Gray sank down on the ground again, and sat there with his elbows 
on his knees, his head propped on his hands* staring steadily before 
him.— The Bushranger's Secret. 

Sink in ( CVBf ) afSi"!: ^*1 Descend lower and 

lower in: e. g. I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing.— 
Bible. ( <?t*I *l?1 Subside in. 

Sink into ( cvl^ fviT ffval ’Irtoal Enter deeply into : e. g. The 

stone sunk into his forehead.— Bible. ( CVl^ fVfl ) W’l*! vftal 
ftft Vpl mil Enter into so as to make an abiding impression ■. 

e, g. Let these sa 3 ’ings sink down into your ears.— B ible, 

worn ^ Pincw) tfon DecUnc to ; be reduced to : e. g. The 

king sank into a viceroy of Prance and pocketed her degrading insults 
and her more degrading gold. — M acaulay. 

Sink into ins^ifloanoo aiMj 4 ^ ^11 Go down so low as to become 
or appear insignificant l e, g. I shall relate how a gigantic commerce 
gave birth to a maritime power, compared with which every other 
maritime power sinks into insignificance -Macaulay. 

Sink into olMeuriiy4in<t4t^ C4tC¥ tgtl ft%« «ltar 4t 

dltlF 41 Fall down into such a low state as to make a maiv 
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obscure : e. g. He had on e sudden sunk into olscurity and abject 
poverty.-- Macaulay. 

Sink monoy iStVl ^ Expend money without profit. 

Sink or awim ?l>8« cm Go 

down or rise up • fail or succeed : e.^g^ With or without reason. Miss 
Huntley is of opinion that I defrauded you of your rights by talcing 
what my father's will gave me. and that I afterwards turned you out 
into the world to sink or swim, as the case may be.— Norris. 

Sink thoir diffepenoo Merge or forget 

their disagreement on any question. 

Sink ( or penetrate ) the mind Make a strong and 

lasting impression. 

Sink to the level of(c^f^?1^rf5t?ro TO ^ 

Fall down /as low as • go down to the position or rank of ; e.g. But 
as soon as his critical powers come into play, he sinks to the level of 
Cowley. — Macaulay. 

Sink under ( CVt^ fVgll Stw ) ^ Fail in strength on account 

of, or under the pressure of : e. g. He wzs isisl sinking under bodily 
and mental disease. — Macaulay. 

Sink upon ( CVl^ fvp ^t*T1 Come down upon • descend on : 

e, g. Darkness sank upon the waters, and the watch on board the 
Golden Hind fixed an anxious gaze on the lights of the Squirrel. — ^T he 
P.^ Readers. [ suffer. 

(A)4Sinking — A feeling of weakness from which dyspeptic people often 

Sinking fund ‘iPo' Ttf^ TO A fund 

created for sinking or paying a national debt, or purchasing the stock 
for the government. 

Sinking-hole ^^^1 A sink. 

Sir opaole f?Rl ^ 5tTO csitv 

A dogmatical person. One who expects his dictum to be accepted 
without demur : e. g, 

I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. — S hakespcars. 

Sir reverenoe— A contracted form of savi^jg your reverence ( q. v« ^ : 
e. g. Such a one as a man tnay ncX speak oX, \jAhouX he sa>\ng. Sic 
reverence. — Shakuspe vre. 

Sir Boger>de*Coverle7 An English country- 

dance. 

(A) Siren song ; fwfWWtTt ?ll'5 A song that allures or 

betrays such as that sung by mythical sirens who thereby lured 
mariners to disaster. 

Sirens of the ditch C9W Frogs (humourously so called ). 

Sister Anne i si^?l 

CT C^t*l Wisffll*! JItfWl Mtrs, 'BttlOftt Sister Anne ^ 

TO \ The s\stet oC Fatima, wife oC Bluebeard, the hero of a story of the 
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same name. This Bluebeard is represented as marrying Fatima^ who 
has the keys of the castle intrusted to her with injunctions not to open 
a certain apartment She gratifies her curiosity during the absence 
of her lord, and is horrified to find the skeletons of his former wives. 
Her disobedience is discovered by Bluebeard, who tells her to prepare 
for death. She obtains a lii^le delay. In the meantime, her sister 
Anne sends word to her brahers, and placing herself on the tower 
of the castle, keeps watdh for their arrival. They arrived just in time 
to kill the brutal husband and rescue Fatima. \Henee\ **Sister Anne” 
is now applied to a person, who awaits any expected aid : e. g. 

Sister Anns \s on w^tch-tower but there’s nobody coming.— 

Thacksray, 

BltyiAieui toil Endless, heart-breaking job. 

Siatan of ohaiity >nTtf^ Communities of nuns engaged in works 

of mercy. 

EUt St ohsmbera cftsf ^ atw 

Hear causes, or do business in chambers, as a judge. 

Sit St meat ^ ^ Cfe«1 Sit or recline at the 

table. cfficJH ^ Be at table for eating. 

Sitatone*afe0t(orstthefeetof)c^^T^FC¥''ti7^fdni1 ^ ^ 

)53|i*t ^ Be a disciple of a person, or revere him as an 

instructor : e, g. Conspicuous among the youths of high promise 
who were proud to sit at the feet of Newton, was the quick and versa- 
tile Montague. — Macaulay. 

Sit St table ^ Sit to have a meal. 

Sit St the stem ’It'tttC'rt tfetl, atirfsi . Wil 

Have the management of public affairs : t. g. Sit at the chiefest 
stem of public weal. — Shakbspeakc. 

Sit before S town S|1|1 enoitn ^ Besiege it. 

Sit (or Ride) bodkin [CoHoquiaTl ^ ^^16^ sitWtCT ' WTl ; 

mtt Be wedged, in tight between two others : e, g. 
There is barely room between Jos and Miss Sharp, who are on the 
front seat, Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, between Captain 
Dobin and Amelia.— Thackeray. 

Sit down ¥11, iftH *151 Place one's self on a chai r or o t her s eat : 

e. g.^ The family sat devn to breakfast.— Webster. WlCltt Wtm ¥11 
Begin a siege : e.g. The enemy sat down before the town.— Webster. 

ftftntCl I nnh ¥11 Settle ; fix a permanent abode, fll® l¥lt ; itll 
¥tW lt¥l Rest : cease as satisfied : e, g. Here we cannot sit down, 
but still proceed in our search.— Rogers. 

Sit down with ( c¥tl fkfCV ) 'ml ItPPiV Itlf l«li Be obliged to rest 
satisfied with : e. g. Mr. Simpkins got the ten thousand pound prise 
in the lottery and we sai down with a blank.— GolOsmith. 

Sit euily on or upon ( ¥tltl¥ ta|¥^ ) f«11. It «l¥ Be 

satisfactory to : e.g. (i) The compact which had been entered into 
with the Lahore Durbar did not sit easily on Katb. fa) All 
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this religion 'iat easily upon him, without stiffness end eonstraintt— 
y^XXBRBURYi 

Sit eM7 on ( VWlO ) «tCV k«ic^ fjni, ^ Suit adequately: 

St g. A mannerism which does not sit easy Sn the mannerist, which 
has been adopted on principle, and which can be sustained only by 
constant effort, is always inoffensive. — Macaulay. 

Sit aggt Rq ▼II Overstay as a guest. 

Sit fbr CVM ftcn «ttaftcac^ >I«T Represent ( a place ) 

in parliament : e. g, Pitt who sat for one of the borouehs found a 
difficulty in obtaining a seat after his acceptance of the seals.— 
_ Macaulay. ^ 

sit for a portrait mH^tl ^ Assume a position 

to give an artist an opportunity of making a portrait of one’s self : 
e. ge Here is perfect representation, at last ; and now let the world of 
figures sit for their portraits — Emerson. 

Sit ill Not to suit or fit : e.g. None of his many disgtuses 

sat 80 ill upon him. — Macaulay. ^ 

Sit in Judigment on ( C¥t^ fwn ) Sit to judge : 

e. g. Hastings complained in better terms of the way in which he was 
treated, and denied the right of the Council to sit in judgment on the 
Governor. — M acaul a y. 

Sit in the sulks l[evl Be sulky or discontented and sullen ; e. g. 
If you do not choose to take what is offeredi you may sit in the sulks* 
<mBrewer. 

Sit lightly ( or loosely ) on or npon ▼find m ’ll <ni1, ^ 

^ Have no tight hold on ; have very little hold on : e, g* 

Her faith, however, if she had any, sat lightly on her. — Froude. 

Sit loose or loosely ^ fefl, ^ Be 

careless or indifferent. 

Sit on or upon (CSR fsp) ^ Rest upon the haunches on (a seat) : 

e. g. (t) She was then sitting on a sofa. (2) And he came and took 
the book out of the right hand of him that sat upon the seat.— B ible. 

( ^ ▼tftte ) ^ StRH ^ Lie, s rest, or bear upon : e. g. 

<i) The weight sat heavily upon him. — Webster. (2) Pale horror 
sat on each Arcadian face.— D ryden. ^ CfEII Incubate ; brood : e. g. 

The partridge sttteth on eggs, and batcheth them not.— Bible. 

^ Snub ; smother. 

Sit on a oorpse Vtll Hold a coroner’s in- 

quest on it.' 

Sit on the benoh Rstt Occupy seat as a judge or magistrate. 

Sit on the fenoe or rsil [ Colloquial J ftipi spe qi qcei ncv 

tFftrsttW, ti -wfm e¥«Wl 

sRSns ¥11 Be still undecided or uncommitted in^ respect to 
opposing parties or policies : e. g. In the American political slang, 
he was always sitting on the vatil between Cadiolics and Huguenots.— 
Bnoush Nbwspaks. 
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Sit on the woolsaok i^nitcni Be Lord Chancellor 

0 ^ Englandi whose seat in the House of Lords is called the woolsack. 

Bit on thorns ^ l[Sfi Be uneasy. 

Sit out ( mw ^ Outstay : e. g. On coming 

into the estate he gave the finest entertainment ever heard of in 
the country ; not a man could staled after supper but Sir Patrick him- 
self, who could sit out the best man in Ireland.-— M. Edgeworth. 

[ Colloquial 3 ( C^^ pFg ^ ^XW\, ^ ^5 

Ttw ; ( c^1[^ ) c»w •rtra Sit, or 

sit apart, during ; await the close of : e. g. Frank danced beautifully 
but somehow we had given up dancing together lately, and used to 
sit out our dances together. — English Magazine. 

Sit over the lire (erfesf ^^fSnrl Sit crouch- 

ed near the fire : g. The noise of footsteps roused the merry 
gentleman as he sat over the fire. — Dickens. 

Sit tight Keep your own counsel ; remain in or as in hiding. 

( The phrase is from poker and belting )• 

Sit to ( CW\S{ ) CRThI m Sit before ( an artist ) 

to have one’s portrait drawn : e, g. *‘Paint me as I am", said Oliver 
Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely.^ — Macaulay. 

Sit under ( Be under the instruction 
or ministrations of • be sitting to hear the preachings of. 

Sit up ^’Tl Rise or be raised from a reCumbent posture : e. g. He 
that was dead sat up, and began to speak. — Bible. 

^(tVl Refrain from lying down • keep awake : e. g. He sat up 

to a late hour at night. — Webster, Assume the 

posture of one who is seated : e» g; He is too ill to sit up, — Webster. 

Sit up for ( W Keep one’s self awake 

awaiting the arrival of ( some one ) : e* g. Her own maid should sit 
up for her. — G. ElioTi 

Sit up with ( a sick person ) CVt^ 

^1 'tseptl Refrain from lying down so as to be able 

to watch or attend upon ( the sick person ) : e, g, I had to sit up 
with my sick brother the whole night. 

Sit upon ( cvpf Hold an official inquiry 

regarding, i Slang] f3r«ll1 VUl . 

Repress, check • snub : e. g. He asked, outside, with shame, how 
it was that he allowed himself thus to be sat upon and ordered out of 
the house by a mete girl.— Bbsant. 

Sit upon one's skirt Wti Seek occasion 

for quarrelling with one« 

Sitwell NtsrtH iten Suit or fit properly or nicely ; e. g. His person 
was poor^ and his features were coarse and ignoble with an air, at the 
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same time, of drollery* that did not st^ well upon age or the gravity of 
his position.-— Da Quincey. 

Sit with fblded hands ^ttwt Be absolutely idle : 

We can hardly expect him to sU with folded hands, whilst his 
opponents were so busy.-— 19th Century. 

Sitting room *!^Csnr 5 ^^ An apartment where the mem- 

bers of a family usually sit. as distinguished from a drawing-room, 
parlour, chamber or kitchen. 

Siz-and-eight pence cwm ftrwpfi 

^ ( In England ). this is the usual amount of fee to be paid 
to an attorney or solicitor (or a consultation : e. g, I have the right 
given me by a genuine interest in his affairs— -the interest of a friend 
rather than a lawyer. You don't suppose it's for the sake of the si\- 
and eight pence . — Miss Braddon. 

Six and half-a-dozen [ zit«(i59R, 

efCWif Practically the same thing ; having 1*0 difference at 
all : e, g. "What do they say about his chance ?” — "Six and half -a' 
dozen. Sir”.— KIN^^sLEY. [Another form of the expression is "Six Of 
one and half a-dozen of the other”, which see ]. 

Six lieet in one’s boots *1^ ^ ( s ^ Quite six feet high. 

The) Six-foot way ypl Strip of ground between two 

parallel sets of railway lines. 

Six-hooped pot— A two quart pot. 

Six-hooped pot of a traveller ifcn A first-class guest who 

pays freely and makes no complaint. 

Six months* war. — The Franco-Prussian war (July aS, 1S70— January 
28 . 1871 ). 

Six of (or to) one and half-a-dozsn of ( or to ) the other \CoUoqHial\ 

•fl’SSlll «lt«r issrsi. ^< 11 , C^Fl arc®? Slt^ Prac- 

tically quite the same thing ; having no difference at all, they are 
both in the wrong : e. g. (x) Ther’s [ There has ] been a good deal 
of fun made of rabbinical fables, but, in point of fables, my opinion is, 
that all over the world it*s six of one and half-a-dozen of the other.-— 
G. Eliot. (2) And so it’s six to one and half-a-dozen to the other.— - 
Melville. 

Six thrioe or three dice ^ >1^ ift feg Sll 'Every, thing or nothing. 
(From a play with the dice in use among the Greeks and Romans.). 

Sixteen-etring Jack «i|W»R cwcm’ttfv ?vJohn Ram, a high- 
wayman, noted for his foppery. He wore sixteen tags, eight at each 
knee. He was hanged in 1774 : e. g. Dr. Johnson said that Gray's 
poetry towered above the ordinary run of verse as sixteen-string- Jack 
above the ordinary foot-pad.— Boswell. 

ske tip tnrt, f^lC^ wtl Measure ; consider carefully. 

Skaias-mAte or akeliis-mAte A dag^er<ompanion : 

a fencing school companion ; a fellow cut-throat : e, g. Scurvy knave ! 
I am none of his SHaKisPKARz. 
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oni A reminder of pain and sorrow in the midst of pleasure. 

SkAleton In tite oloset. <mpbofttd» houuf &c. 

^ «W1l Cfl>lftf4 ) Some hidden source of domestic 

sorrow or shame ‘ t; §• I find that the skeleton in my domestic closet 
is becoming a pretty big one.<^DicKBMs. 

SkeTington*s Daughter 'ttfvrtVV ^ An instrument of torture inven- 
ted by Sir. W. Skevington, lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of 
Henry VIIL The machine compressed the body by bringing the head 
to the knees and so forced blood out of the nose and ears. (Also called 
Scavenger's Daughter ). 

(The) Skibbereen Eagle*— A newspaper without any influence seeking 
by threats to direct political affairs (as one warning Lord Palmerstone). 

Skibbereen and Oonnemara Types of poverty 

and distress. [ In allusion to the proverbial poverty of these Irish 
districts. ]. 

Skilful at or in ( PwCT ) ^ Well-versed in ; dexterous 

in ; able in the management of : e.g. She is skilful eit the organ.— 
Webster. 

Skilled in ( CWt^ ftBCl ) tpfsf ^ Dexterous in ; expert in ; skilful 

in : e. g. He was a person skilled in logic. — Webster. 

Skimble-eoamble Disorderly t worthless : e. g. 

And such a deal of skintble-scemble stuff 
As puts me from my faith.— S hakespeare. 

Skin a flea or flint [Colloquial] Etff ^ 

t Be so 

greedy of money as to make gains out of the smallest affairs ; be very 
exacting in making a bargain, be very niggardly : e, g. The topper 
squeezes the empty bottle and the miser skins the flint, — BesaNT. 

Skin*deep abft, Slight ; superficial. 

Skip Jack Upstart. 

Skip kennel [ Slang ] >|1^ ^ A lackey ; a footboy. 

Skip oyer lBc*l^ yflVl oreit Pass without notice : e. g- 

Let us skip over this interval in the history of her downward progress. 
—Thackeray. _ 

Sky a picture [ Colloquial ] orettonr ^ ot «1«l ^ 

etV El Hang a picture high, on exhibition, near the top of a wall, where 
it cannot be well seen : e. g. This flight of Eastern imagery was due 
to his picture having been ikied in the academy.— J. Path. 

Sky-blue ^ azure colour. a>|fEtkv fEl Milk and water, ( the 

colour of the skies ) : e.g. And strangers tell of three times skimmed 
skf-blue,— Bloomfield. [way. 

Skylark about ▼find artcepf ETrt Amuse oneself in a frolicsome 

Bky-ught k*ni ttce ECI artwil ertftEH WW fICfl HIeWI a window ptacrf 
m the roof of a building or ceiling of a room for the admission el light 
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from above : e. g. Sometimes his feet raised the surface of the water, 
and, at others, the sky-Kght almost flattened bis nose.— B eckford. 

(A) Sky Xtllot [Nauiteal slang] A parson. 

(A) Skyaoraper •itiPlvi A very lofty building that 

appears to reach almost to the sky. 

SUok mvrij [Nautical] ( iftltW ) f911 Ease off freely. 

Slaok hand U|1>|W ; Idleness ; sloth • carelessness. 

SlAOk-in-«taya [ Nautical ] mi ( artftfll ) Slow in going 

about said of a ship. 

Slack off or lip [ Nautical ] ^ ^ Ease off. 

Slack watw eatttt '« »rfw ^ The time when the tide 

runs slow, or the water is at rest ; or, the interval between the flux and 
the reflux of the tide. 

Slandcrara arc the deviEs bellows to blow up contention [Proverb] 
Slang a person Ttiftcye ittfe oreti Abuse him. 

Slant-of-wind [Nautical] ^ UFtitIt ’ll A transi- 

tory breeze of favourable wind. [ sudden, sharp rebuff. 

(A) Slap in the fhce ^ k*ni tflu? situ ^ «w¥tfsi ; 'c^l^l c^r tnil A 

Slap-bang [Adverb] «l^«irtCif, ^ Violently, all at once. [Noun, 

slang] f*ni«^l cemW? An eating-house of the lower 

order : e. g. They lived in the same street, walked into town every 
morning at the same hour, dined at the same slap-bang every day.--- 
Dickens. _ 

Slap^dash [Adjective] In an off-hand manner • in a careless way; 

precipitately : e. g> He did the work in a slap-dash style. 

Slap-np I ; 5^ Excellent • very grand : e. g. More 

slap-up still have the two shields painted on the panels with the coronet 
over.— T hackxray. 

Slash at C¥t’ll*t 'SlT’Itf ^ •l^<( «tl?l ^ Deal blows at with 
an edged instrument indiscriminately and at random : e. g. The 
energy for which the Jacobian administration was praised was merely 
the energy of the Malay who’maddens himself with opium, draws his 
knife and runs amuck through the streets, slashing right and left at 
friends and foes.— Macaulay. 

Slate club ’Tfjicirv Tff A sick benefit club for working>men (as the 
entries were originally made on a folding slate). [ loose- 

(A) Slate (or tile) loose ^IfV ^if^ A cracked head : e. g. He has a slate 

Slate OBS Criticise sharply. 

SlSTe catcher *l«ltBy Vt>l KVetIt One who attempts to catch fugitive 
slaves. 

Slave driver Tt^lfirc^ *tflPn’F One who superintends slaves at their 
work. [ Fig. ] «|^ A hard taskmaster. 
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Slave htmt irt*l 'ifiRlH C«rtV '•ItWI A search after persons in order to 
reduce them to slavery. *|*11W trtHpKtU A search after fugitive 

Slave States f» Hear ^ 

ftrif ( catat^ ) ets(1 <st6!aia ffst The States where slavery exists, more 
especially those States of the United States in which slavery existed 
before the American Civil VMbr. 

Slave to ( vhftire ) ^ 3f^5Wtn Bond-servant to j serf to ; t. g. 

In Athens pn insolvent debtor becomes a slave to his creditor. — M il- 
ford. CT ^ { evta ntwa ^ vtarte ) m, (^Wie ) 

«tVtaa One who gives himself up to ( any power ): e.g, Vfe are in- 
dustrious to preserve our bodies from slavery, but we make nothing of 
suffering our souls to be slaves to our lusts.— Ray. 

Slave to the aensea vtvtf? Slave to one’s passions. 

Sledge-hammer argument vi fjVti Porca vatPl atev *11 

An argument which annihilates opposition at a blow { a clincher. [The 
sledgehammer is the largest sort of hammer used by smiths]. 

Sleep at one’s poet eimv Vrtj Wl Be negligent in the 
discharge of one’s duties. 

‘Sleep away VlWW Spend in sleep : r. g. Take care, how 
you sleep away your precious time. 

Sleep like a top ^ Piarfti fevi Sleep a sound sleep. [ When peg- 

tops are at the acme of their gyration, they become so steady and 
quiet that they are said to sleep. Hence the meaning of the phrase ]. 

Sleep oTplante fvwetlpwi. « VRtrtv toffwv ostS Oftfe *lt»t%pT «!« 
^ ♦pnefil WWW A state of jdants. usually 

at night, when their leaflets approach each other, and the flowers dose 
and droop, or are covered by folded leaves, as if in repose. 

Sleep off orwrt Sleep till the 

effects of ( anything ) have passed away : e. g. (i) Go. deep off yovt 
wine — Kingsley. (2) Thou shouldst go to bed and sleep ojf the fatigue 
of to-day. since to-morrow will hwing work for itself*— Scovr. 

Sleep on or upon ( CWpr fvfv ) k«ni fvilw wit Rest on { e. g. How sweet 
the moonllgitt sleeps upon the bank.— SuaKESFEARK. [ Colloquial j 

(cwti fn^) *i(N ^.* (cfti f5nci)fiwtw(iicf 

WtWHI Wll Lie dormant on ; put oft taking action upon ; e, g. Still 
he went in to breakfast with some slight hope that, now Mrs. Glegg 
had slept upon it, her anger might be subdued enough to give wdy tJ 
her astially strong sense of family decorum.— G. Bliot. 

Sleep one’e leet eleep ftifSpitl wfofe IWH, iftU ifeil Die : e. g. How 

many old men, how many women with babes in their arms, sank 
down and slept their last sleep in the snow 1 — Macaulay. 
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Sloep over ft matter fPB cf Pwt ir<n Let a 

decision on it stand over till to* morrow. 

Sleep>Wftlklng Somnambulisoi. 

(A) Sleeping fox oatohea no poultry [Proveri] f^csr ^flCS 
•llcistl I 

Sleeping partner ^ ora, fSpi ^sf ^ci art. 

*nig *Ite caiT^artCani e®ref% a partner who furnishes his share of the 
capital but takes no active part in the • management of a business, 
though participating in the profits and losses of the company ; a 
dormant partner ; e g. That he was a Heeding partner in the firm, 
his biographer admits.— Black. 

Sleeping (sleepy) sickness— West African disease characterised by 
fever and great sleepiness and almost invariably terminating fatally. 

Sleepy head swetefl A lazy person. 

Sleepy hollow *tl?t Any village far re- 

moved from the active concerns of the outside wor^^^ 

Sleepy stories CT Hft '«sf5|i:« ( «tat srt sjtitrt ) ^ Stories which 

cause sleep because of their being uninteresting. 

Sleeveless errand C^SJ A fruitless errand. 

Sleight of hand Legerdemain ; artifice by thel hand : 

e. g. And stHI the less they understand. 

The more they admire the sleight of AoHd.— B ctler. ’ ‘ 

Sleuth'hound ^*11 ^ ftvtani ^ai A blood- 

hound which follows the sleuth or track of its prey by the scent ; (a 
defective ' merican expression) : e. g. There is a law also among the 
Borderers in time of peace, that whoso denieth entrance of a sUutlf 
hound in pursuit made after felons and stolen goods, shall be held as 
accessory unto the theft.— H olinshbd. [stopping. 

Slick off ▼fl Finish off a job then and there, without 

Sliok'tongued Sniooth-tongued plausible. 

SUding«o»lec«i1t«ri?ll(tSW^ttiSfC^f’?pini5mirff 5li!fp| ailg 

A scale of government duty which slides up and down as the articles 
to which it refers become dearer or cheaper. 

Slight off [Rare} Wll, Treat slightingly. tW«tl. 

^ Wit Drive off ; remove* 

Slight over •W l^l llfiwi cwit t «t«fNlWffti 

WtCfttMl wit Run over in haste { perform superficially ; treat care- 
lessly ; as, to slight over a theme. 

Slip ft Oftble [ Nautical ] fttltCll Wtft It^ Let a cable run out. 

Slip'ftWfty ^ ^ IplH Iteil, wttw WtCW *lfilll *1(51 Withdraw or depart 
secretly : slink away : e. g. Thrice the fleeting shadow slipped away. 
— -DaVDBN. 

Slip between the oup and tine lips 1«W1 H *ttei1 IW wwwi WTWW w«rt 
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^ Wl ^ Everything is uncerhUn till 

you possess it. 

raip ftom one** gvMp ’ftftw 

<l^n1 ftwri, ftltn Escape or pass away from one’s hands ; be lost : 
«. g. He made another effort to recover the authority -which he felt 
dipping from his grar/.— M otlby. 

Slip in e«*fCT «tCT*l ’Wl, ^ C^froi *Pp Sneak in , enter 

secretly or imperceptibly,, 

Slip into ( CTrt fVfl fowl ) apHTlo: *l?1 Enter into by oversight : 

e g. An error may sHp into a copy, notwithstanding all possible 
care.— Webster., { Cft^ fOfU fooi ) tilt*tcs| draft Convey secretly 
into : e,g. He tried to slip a powder into her drink.— Arbuthnot. 

SUp into another's ehoes sr*tf ftf ft *lf oProtf oil Occupy 

the place of another : succeed another : o. g. The good old laws being 
then in force, my father slipped into my grand-father' s shoes, and 
took the family estate. — Thackeray. 

Slip knot sit*l'>l1 f*lf 1 ; Knot easily untied. 

Slip of the penoOngtfO Olftf ^ An unintentional error in writing : e.g. 

He must have made or have copied some slip of the /an.— Carlyle. 

81 ir«f the tongue ovtf oft wf tl ci cittf oft 15 tifl VIC9 

Error in saying one thing while intending 'to say another thing { "a 
wrong word which slips out of the mouth before the speaker is aware 
and which he would know on a moment’s reflection” : e. g. It was a 
mere slip of the tongue. In his Sober moments, he would scarcely 
have thought of uttering such a sentiment. — Motley. 

Slip oflP ( C¥ts| f¥f ) fteit Move out of ; shoot from : e. g. This 

bone seems to have slipped off its proper place. i|^11 CWH 

Take off noiselessly os hastily. 

Slip off the hooka [ Slang ^ vltait. Decease, die : e. g. 

He was not far from eighty when he dipped off the hooks without an 
ache or pain.— Mrs. Linton. 

Blipon Clff *111 (HcidraH) Putonin haste or 

loosely : e. g. He dipped on his coat and went out.— Webster. 

Slip one’s oabla^ breath or wind [5/aag] «iWf cel«Tt 

DeceaK ; die : «. g. ( 1 ) He was dreadfully frightened at the prospect 
of dipping his cable in a foreign land. — S ala. ( 2 ) You give him th< 
right stuC doctor and he won’t slip his wind this time.— Reads. 

gUp out >1^111 Sneak out ; steal away : e. g. He was all alon{ 

here, and I do not know when he has slipped out. 

Slip oat of ( COtf Jlfllll ftoit, frt’lpa fail Move or By out c 

( the proper place ) : e. /. A bone may dip out of 'its place.— W ebsteb 

SUp oat Of memory ffi^caitn*tfail.«l^ f^fait Be forgotten 
0 , g. So easily does mere external pomp dip out of memory, that 1 
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this moment I remember no one incident of the whole ceremonial— 
Db QuiNCtY. 

Slip oat offo r tbroni^ ) the fingan ftv ^ 

ftWl • Pass away from one’s hands imperceptibly j be lost : e, g. 
Money slip% through iht fingttt of some people like quick*silver. — 
Smilbs. _ 

Slip the ooller ; fjwla TUI Escape or get free % disentangle 

one’s self from difficulty, labour, or engagement. [ a noose. 

Slip the leatfh comn ^ Disengage one’s self from 

Slip thxoagh ewtttW ’RW *ltfinrt OTW Get through easily. 

Slip throoi^ one’s fingers IColloquiatl ( '■KK 

ftV Slide or escape from any one's grasp : t. g. 

When Chalcidotes slipped through the duke’s fingers and went into 
the hands of Dr. Thorne, or of Dr. Thorne^s wife, the duke had 
been very angry. — Trollops. 

Slippery es an eel Not to be trusted. 

(A) Slippei^ oustomer cn <rai ’ttt ^ The debtor who 

always gives the slip to his creditor. 

Slippery promise n ^ t<ril Til ^ a promise oa which 

no confidence can be put. 

Slippery Slope Ofiwt ?ta1 The broad and easy way "that 

leadeth to destruction." 

Slipshod s^le n ^ A loose style of writing. 

Slipslop Weak, worthless, wanting in substance. 

Slit one’s nose Ol^hrs ^ TttNl CfStI Cut one’s nose. 

Slobber over work aitStf^ ’la ^ Carelessly do a thl^ 

like a novice. 

Slop Clothing ♦Ifiinwlt? Cheap, ready-made clothing. 

( Also, Slops. ). _ [ honour. 

Slop the standard >niRtv *h8te1 Rets Incline a banner by way of 

Slongh of despond bntP-ttSni A state of utter hopelessness: e.g. He 
seemed to be struck in a slough of despond and could not move in any 
direction to get out of it.— Rbadb. 

Slough off ^ <e»I1 Separate from the living 

parts, as the dead ‘part in mortification. 

Slow ooaoh [Colloquial] An inactive person who 

makes but slow progress ; a dawdle : «. g. He’s not very quick 
in temper, or in anything else ; he’s what we call a slow coach. — 

ARRY ATi 

Slowof ^ Not ready in; not 

prompt or quick in ; a. g. He is slow of speech — Wbbstbr. 

Slow off aiR"l: fSII Slacken speed, e^g. The train slowed off 

before reaching the station. 

Slow worm— See under Blind worm. 

67 
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Slubbra^dcgnUloii ^ A mean, dirty, 

soiry wretch : «. f. 

Quoth she, "Although thou bast deserved, 

Base slubber degutbon, to be served 

As thou didst vow to deal with me.” — B utluu 

(A) 81ng<«bod Ol<n ^ nser. [ slums. 

EUnni'laad fftartdt The locality of the destitute poor who live iu the 

Slur Otrar Ci|t*n ¥11 Conceal : e. g. They slurred ever the King's share 
of guilt by reporting that the Secretary’s instructions were beyond the 

warrant which William had signed. — Scott. C¥R dH ¥fil1 ¥ll Pass 
lightly over, do in a negligent manner : e. g. He did everything 
carefully and conscientiously, never rfnmngovrr his work because he 
was ill remunerated for it. — S milbs. 

Enj'bOOtS [CoUefuiall Cl ifilH ¥t1 ¥C1, f¥l 

> Clt¥H¥ftl One who appears to be a dolt, but is 

really wide awake , a cunning dolt : e. g. The frog called the lazy 
one several times, but in vain } there was no such things as stirring him 
though the sfy boots heard well enough all the while. — Aoventurbs of 
Abpalla. 

(A) ay dog Cl tsnic*l¥»tl ¥C1 ^ One who 

makes a show of disinterestedness, which can be seen through or read 
between the lines. 

Smaok of ( C¥tl ni w t l tf if l ) f^n«1 HATOtCH oraH Have, or ex. 
hibit, natural indications of the presence or influence of, as of any char* 
acter or quality : e. g. All sects, all ages, smack of this vice.— 
Sbakbspbarb. 

8mMkone*aUpa¥lcitiltl1. :iicy^<it«itl¥5«rV¥i1Make a parti- 
cular noise with the lijM by separating them in the act of kissing or 
after tasting : e. g. Drinking off the cup, and smacking his lips with 

an ait o f inceffa ble relish .— Scott. [ Hence, figuraiivsfy ] )|tf¥*ll 

'’ll flCgtlll ¥tl 4|¥M ¥11 Show indications of relishing or enjoying 
a thing, or of intense satisfaction : e. g. She enjoyed the supremacy of 
these names exceedingly, and, to use a very inappropriate— though 
common expression, smashed her lifs over it- J. Patk. 

(A) Small and early 1^11 ilwcvtai An evening party on a 

modest scale mth not a lot of guests and not late hours. 

Small babk ^ Death {—so called because he is usually drawn as a 

skdeton : e. g, StnalUback must lead down the dance with us all in 
our time.— ^OTT. 

Etanall beer 11 Weak beer. [ Hence, yfgMrafs««(y ] ItltV 11 

fug Trifling things; insignificant matters I persons or things of 

small consequence : e, g. 

She was a wieht, if ever such wight were. 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small Aerr.— SHAKaartAiB. 
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Small <dieer and great welcome make a merry feaat [ Prnerh ] 
ertroi cate c^ atnrtfips w i 

Small end of the wedge— Same as Thin end of the wedge. 

Small endiane — The Protestants or Little endians as opposed to the 
Big-endians, i. e,, the Catholics ( in Swift’s satire ). 

Smell fry gCltlCiP A swarm of little fishes. [Hmce,jigurativtlf\ gC1t*fi&, 
^ ant aail ^ ’te aea Small things in general*: 
persons or things of little importance : e. g. (i) The coming of 
Sheridan was quite another matter. Compaced with him all other 
managers were small fry.-~l. Pays, (a) We have burned two frigates, 
and a hundred and twenty small fry, — Walpole. 

Small hours fetRtl >T>ni ; ^ f^si5l The hours 

after midnight, such as one, two, or three A. M. : «?. g. He has kept 
many a better man up. to the small hoursa—'^. Payn. 

(The) Smftll of the back The narrower part just above the 

buttocks. 

Small paok beoomea a email pedler \_Proverh\ 

'*w fafspit 1 

Small aeeds. great hanrests fta, 7^^’ Apparently insignifi- 
cant acts may produce far-reaching consequences : «. g. Very smcdl 
seeds casually thrown away, may result in great harvests of political 
calamity. — Muntagu-Chblmsford Rbport. 

(A) Small spark makes a great fire ^Proverb] )rt?rv eifif^ltcae 

"aRWe ^ I 

Small sum may serve for a small reckoning {Proverb\ 

»rW9 vtaf I . 

Small sums quickly mount up IProverb] ttvt'S wsi vffta 

sicav ?tVl atnl *11:5, a* Small sums when laid 

by soon come to a considerable amount. 

Small talk ^ tV' si? .• ar®! ’ta Light or trif- 

,ling cunversation ; chit-chat : <• g. His voice was soft and low, and he 
had a way of placing his white, plump, glistening hand on the region 
of his heart as he spoke, that gave a sort of dramatic earnestness to 
what would otherwise have been small /o/l.— J. Payk. 

SmaU-waree vt? «rff^ aWa 1 

Smart money cvtaan at? atca ay c? stvi 

even Vtl Money paid by a person to obtain exemption from a dis- 
agreeable office or duty- [ It ujtcs. to be paid for exemption from 
military service. So called because it makes the payer smart or suffer 

without procuring for him money’s worth], afva ivaftifca ava Vl 

wf In law, it means a heavy fine ; and in recompense, it means money 
given to soldiers or sailors for injuries received in service. 

Smart lirom or undar ( cat? fV|? vfi ) ana HhPia atll ?! dUi cf*t 
a^av ait Fed a pungent pain of mind from ; feel a sharp pain under : 
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*. g. He was smarting from the pain of a humiliating defeat.'-*- 
Macaulay. 

Ebnurt-tioket — Certificate of a wound. 

SmMhed to pieces feU ; fNvci or^ftnl feel Broken to atoms ; 
bankrupt without a possibility of recovery. 

Etaneer with ( Cftf omi Overspread with, as with anything 

unctuous, viscous or adhesive ; besmear with : t. £. Smtar the sleepy 

grooms with bIood.->SHAKBSPEAKB. ( Cftf ) etel eefee Wll Con- 
taminate with * pollute with : e. g. He was smeared with infamy,— 
Wbbstbr. 

feel Be suspicious ; be on the watch from suspicion, as a cat by the 
scent or noise of a rat ; suspect strongly that some mischief is brew- 
ing : e. g. Of his attachment to the doctrine of the Trinity, the bishops 
may make what pretensions they will. But the Archdeacon will smell 
« rat in them. — Arnold. 

ftmall of ( Cftf Iffe ) ftl fewHfet Have an odour or particular scent 
of : e. g. The bread smells of smoke.— Wbbstbr. ( Cftf ) 

f*M*l cren, ^ urwM WYI Have a particular 

tincture or smack of : e. g. Praises in an enemy are superfluous, or 
smell of craft. — Milton, 

Smhll of the lamp ^ fw4j| awH wat ,• 

«IW8 fell Bear the marks of great study, but not enough laboured to 
conceal the marks of labour. [ The phrase was first applied to the 
orations of Demosthenes, written by lamplight with enormous care. — 
Bubwvr], 

Smell of the shop areal, elca flfac® 

areal indicate too distinctively one's occupation or profession. 

Smell out [Colloquial] ( cftfa(*t faaatfa ) oatca Wfai atfta wai 
Find out by sagacity : e. g. I never smell out a secret, but I try to be 
either at the right or wrong end of it— Scott. [ battle. 

Syn all powdOT 'ftC« fvica’ ^ltf«ei<el Have actual experience of 

Smelting house e»lt^a elaSHI Place for melting metals. 

Smile »t ( flfttwe WfJ al cutf fefra l fsr fW Laugh silently 
at : e. g. Cassio spoke Greek. Those that understood him smiled 
at one another ; but for mine own part, it was Greek to me.— S hakb* 

SPBABB. ' ( cflf fell ) «if% taftw fftai ^rwrta «ta fa1 .• ^*iflf 

flf ^ Express light contempt for, by smiling or by casting a 
loolc implying sarcasm or jnty ; sneer at : e. g. (i) Patience smiles at 
griefs. — P rovbbb. (a) I must be sad when I have cause, and smile at 
no man’s jest.— S hakbspbarb, 

8mileonornpon(cftf «Plf fstl, «lf4f 

fflt^ ^ Be propitious or favourable to ; favour ; countctiance : 
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*' g> (i) May heaven smil$ on our lahours.— WessTBR. ( 2 ) Good for- 
tune now began to smile upon Amelia.-— THACKBEar. 

fimlle one’s consent 7(^91 ^ Express one's consent 

by a smile : e. g. "At last when I opened my heart to her and tm{dored 
her to be my own for ever, she smiled htr consent," 

Smite hip and thigh [Co//of *ZJ arfsnsi* . n^4fc*t 

^ *ttt9 Strike both before and behind ; overthrow completely ; 
defeat utterly : e. g. It was that seventeen pounds to Grobury the 
baker, for flour, which made the butcher so fixedly determined to smite 
the poor clergyman hip and thigh. — Trollopb. 

Smite off ^ Cut off. 

Smite out ^ ^fsrei pfsil Knock out .e.g. I felt a severe pain when 
he smote my tooth out. 

Smite together Strike together ; collide : e. g. The heart mel- 

teth, and the knees smite together.— ^IVLZ, 

Smite srith ( CVlsi Strike witlr: e. g. He smote 

her v>ith the fist.— Webstbr. ( C^fsi JltfinU Slay by 

a blow of ; kill with : e, g. Without saying another word, he smote her 

with his sword. — Webster. (C^gai'»t mWtff ^1) ^ ▼tl Afflict 

with : e. g. He was smitten with paralysis and disabled for life. ( 

fVs ) thn 4[Jli Tl ^ Affecl with (some passion, as love or fear) : 

e, g. Antony was smitten with the beauty of Cleopatra. 

Smith of Nottingham jrtfvT cartT A conceited .person who imagines 
that none is able to compete with him ; e. g. 

The little Smith ef Nottingham 

Who ^ th the work that no roan can.— Ray. 

Smitten by love Infatuated. [ revile. 

Smite with the tongue [ Bible ] orwl Reproach • 

Smithereens Tfw ^ Tiny fragments. 

Smitten with ( ▼wte ) Charmed with ; e. g. It appears 

that this person wgs greatly smitten with Arthur.— T hackeray. 

Smoke a pipe or oigar ^ Burn or use a 

pipe or cigar in smoking. 

Smoke against ( ▼tftte ) ’ll Be kindled 

against ; rage against : e, g. The anger of the Lord and his jealousy 
shall smoke against the man — Btni b. 

Smoke out c%| ftn (sitstwi OTrt 

<ttC¥ ) Subject to the operation of smoke, for the purpose of an- 
noying ot driving out. e. 

Smoke tiae oalamet* or Smoke the pipe of peaoe *111- 

1*^ ItlRF Iteil Smoke from 
the same pipe in token of amity or' preparatory to making a treaty of 
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petoe,— 'S cttstom of the American Indians. UntCfl *11 *tl^ 

Be reconciled to one another after a quarrel : t.jg. This 

^nner was essentially a well'dretsed poST'pow to witness the'bory* 
ing of the hatchet and the tmoUng of the Mrs. Linton. 

Smoker’s heart ettvfiv A disease of the heart 

due to excessive tobacco sinej|cing. 

Smoked out of oountenanoe itH ^t*tl HI So disfigured by the 
fumes of smoke as to be beyond recognition. 

Sm(dlillffoar«[l«ltl ■WF^, H A railway car or 

carriage reserved for the use of such passengers as smoke tobacco. 

Chnootb oalf vlflvtl feU Ihll A binding in plain or undeeora- 
ted calf leather. 

Smooth sailing.— Same as Plain sailing. 

ftnooth-fhoed Ifpl ; Having a hypocritical or beardless face. 

Smooth the way irtl HI Facilitate. [ language. 

(A) Smooth tongue MtStfOf C*ltV A person who uses soft, flattering 
Smoothing*dron Instrument of iron for smoothing clothes. 

Smouldering lire Cl sitei ^ A Are that burns by slow and 

suppressed combustion : e. g. 

Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 

Unquenched by want, unfanned by strong desire.— G oldsmith. 

Snail’s gallop or paoesaf^ «|irCH A very riew pare : e. g. 

This sad news, broken to him so abruptly, had the effect of stir kins 
his feet to the ground as it were, and after sometime he began to 
move at a snail’s pace. 

Snake ftnoo— Same as Worm fence ( ; . v. ). 

Snake-gourd fttln i 

(A) Snake in the grass qeeq udMap A secret foe, a 

* person who avows to be your friend but is a formidable foe at heart : 
e, g. In our everyday life we may come across many snakes in the 
grass ] but we should always be on the alert to guard ourselves against 
them. t United States. 

Snake out 'ddl Drag or draw out, as a snake from a hole. 

Snap at ftd tNl tifiRtl ^fl Aim to seize with the 

teeth } make an attempt to bite : e. g. The dog snapped at the 

passenger.— W ebster, ripri dffd •iftw ; >Ita|Uf aW Hi 

Endeavour to seize suddenly and eagerly ; accept eagerly : e. g. The 
post of the Head clerk was offered to him, and he snapped at it. 

Snap off Utfim CH1 Break suddenly. fJtR ▼WSlifll HIl 

Bite off suddenly. 

Snap one up, or Snap one up abort faidti UH, dlaWira cwfl Treat 
a person with sharp words. ’tttt OTCH Interrupt a person sue 
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denly or sntppishly^ : «. g. *'Think of the terrible fright the |^r tiger 
mnat have got, Daisy'*, said he. "I am sure he is now shaking snth 
fear, and tding his wmily how he fled through bush and bria mm a 
terrible white monster on wheels, which came near snapping him uf 
as he was walking quietly home.*’->A. R. Hops. * 

Snap one’s fingers ^ ^ sftets Make a sharp sound 

with one’s fingers ; crack one’s fingers ; «. g, MacMorlan snapped his 
fingers repeatedly. — Scott. 

Snap one^s fingers at ( or in fhe Um of) ^ fiiit oreit. sn«| 

¥ll Treat with contempt : set at defiance : e. g. The prime Minister 
thinks he may snap his fingers at the demands of the people, but he 
will find out his mistake. — McMoaois. 

Oiap onePs nose off TWie mw aretn. si 

Break, or bite off, one’s nose suddenly. [Hence, Coiloquially] 

SF|[ a'tt S*I1 Si UtaWtft crarl Revile a person ; speak rudely to one : 
e. g. Well, well, you needn’t snap a man’s nose off ] Come, what has 
the young man been doing 7— Good Words. ** 

Snapshot a person SgSl ( tfecs ) acSt *iart Take an instantaneous 
photograph of one. 

Snap up alts asl Swallow quickly. 

Snarl at ( <ats sscst ) a*!! ssi slif atn aww snrt ; ^ ▼it s 

arts Stn Speak roughly of • talk of, in rude, murmuring terms : e. g. It 
is malicious and unmanly to snarl at the little lapses of a pen, Irom 
which Virgil himself stands not exempted.— Drydbm. 

Snatoh a olnb from Herooles stcsi 15 oire Hats cst^ sen ; spins 
St gSf men dlfV fSSi Attempt an impossible or very difficult task. 
Sneok posset vrstsi ; nsHst si eil Cold reception. 

Sneok up ^ m, Sts, ( 5 t*t V. Be silent ; shut up ; hold your tongue, 
( Shakespeare ), 

Sneer at ( ems fail Si mstw ) stfsm ffea srftW aswtsets «sS»t 

an t nSSiS si ^as*t esi Show contempt for, by turning up the nose, 
or by a particular east of the feature j scoff at : e. g. The 
Tories found much to sneer at in the conduct of their opponents.— 
Macaulay. 

Sneese at [ CaUequial ] srswl snit ; ^[tgvtS snil Despise ; treat lightly or 

slightingly : e. g. He had to do with old women who were not to be 
sneeaed oT.— P rosbssor Wilsom,. 

Snip-snap kgs flktmk : Sttl^ Smart dialogue. 

Snore like a tinker ^(RSCistf*lal<Hfsmil, Si sill l^ntlsVItm Snore 
loud^, or sleep deeply. (In allurion to the supposed hUigue of a 
trawmng tinker at the end of his day’s journey). 

SnoWHiapped ^StiSfiMl Crowned with snow. 

Snosr fiood 1(^1 ^ A flood from melted snow. 
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S&nb a Oftbla vtflani ^ ^ ^ Check 

B cable fuddenty in running out. 

Snab n one ^ ^ 4 tWl A short or flat nose. 

SbnlK it ilflllt ^^S11 To die (euphemism). 

Bnnffoilt(^tf^)<t>IV*lf>l«I^FtiMce^tintsT Extinguish by snuffing. 
( Figuratimly ) Itiain e(4Kj<N«m mil, StpFfI ^ Put down • eclipse : 
e. /. He was scuffed out. — 'IBrbwbr. 

Snuff P^PW C FiguraHvtly ] fOtl ; OTt^ <ni 1 Be offended ; And 
fault I brought them in, because here are some of other cities 

in the room that might else.— Old Play. 

So and no ^ csffiB Such a person, or such and such 

persons, not to be mentioned by name : e. g. You come and complain 
to him that so and so is a horrid bore.— H elps, tTCYl Of 

such and such kind : e, g. She would only have to say that she 
wanted such and such a thihg to be so and so ; and it would be so and 
so as a matter of course. — D ickbns. 

So aa in such a manner as, with such a purpose as ; if only, 

on the condition that : 0. g. You must take care to put the things so 
as not to disturb the inmates of the room. 

80 be it Uts|i(. U^ItU Let it be so. 

So-oalled u<l1-wf^ Generally styled thus, — usually implying doubt or 
scorn : e, g. Most people think that the so-called patriot is a humbug. 

So fiur <e*rflV, To such a degree or extent ; thus far ; thus 

much : e, g, I think I was not so far wrong in putting this gentle- 
man down as a ship-owner or manufacturer.— Helps. 

So fka aa 01 To such an extent as : e. g. Fox went so far as to 

take a legal opinion on the question, whether the patents granted by 
George II were binding on George 111.— Macaulay. ^5'<S^— • 

To such a degree or extent as : e. g. (i) We should try so 
far as we can to make up our shortcomings.— Askold. (2) He related 
the conversation which had passed, so far as he could recollect it, ward 
for word.— P roudb. 

So tU forth <gB OA To such a degree. 

So for ao gdod C<f|^ '^foltcg So far as things have 

proceeded, all is right (implying that something is yet wanting) 

So fortti Further in the same or similar manner ; 

more of the same or similar kind or nature : e, g. The second part is a 
series of descriptions of various events,— a battle, a murder, an execu- 
tion, a marriage, a funeral, and so /orfA.— M acaulay. 

So help mo God «t¥tw "W ’itoj, '*niorroni cftgtl »i¥j 

•t^A very strong asseveration, implying the willingness of the speaker 
to kt his chance of salvation depend upon his truthfulness. 

SotaBg 4 n ¥1 ; 4«¥|ar. d¥#a For such a length of time : «. g. Indeed it 
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was thought strange that the supplies should have held out so long*-^ 
M^aulay. Good bye till we meet again. 

So long M For such time as : e. g. We 

watched them so long as they were in sight. — Thackeray. 

So muoh 4^^^, Such a quantity : e, g. I did not want so much. 

4^ ♦ttn Thus much ; so far • a g. So much for the present, the rest I 
will tell you hereafter. 

So much aa Such a quantity as : e. g. He 

gave me so much as 1 required. 4^^ Even : e, g. If anything 
went wroner with Georgy, he would drop in twice or thrire in the day 
to see the little chap, and without so much as the thought of a fee. — 
Thackeray. 

So mU(dl so 4 ^ To such a degree or extent : e. g. Julia was 

extremely ill, so much so that I was induced to throw up my command 
and return to Europe, — Scott. However much. 

So muoh the better Better to that extent : e. g. You do not 

know what is to be a cobbler ; so much the better for yourself.-- Gold- 
smith. 

So muoh the worse ^ ^ Still worse • worse to 

that extent : e.g. 1 am not so clever, or so reasoning, or so eloquent, 
or so anything as you are. I know that very well. So much the worse 
for me.— D ickens. 

So on ( ftroi ) 01^^ WtM ; Further in the same or similar 

manner; more of the same or similar kind ; e.g. It was handed 
down from father to son, to the grandson, and so on, — Webster. 

So, 80 cn ; Well, well : e, g. So, so it works ; now, mis- 
tress, sit you fast — Dryden. 4V Moderately or 

tolerably well • passably : e. g. “I hope you find yourself well, sir 
**So, so** replied he.— D ickens. 

So 80 ty ^ Neither very good 

nor very bad • moderately good ; indifferent • tolerable : e, g. He 

t Burns ] certainly wrote some so-so verses to the Tree of Liberty.— 
ROFESSOR Wilson. 

So soon aa C^^irtar— As soon as ; no sooner 
than} immediately: e, g. So soon as 1 alighted from the carriage I 
was surrounded by a crowd of beggars. 

So that Ttew Consequet.lly ; with the effect or result that ; 

as a matter of consequence : e, g. One of the young ladies works, 
while the others are at work ; so that the learning of the family is not 

at all prejudicial to its manufactures, — Addison. 4^ C4 In 

order that : e. g. Cerberus is Pluto’s three-headed dog, stationed at 
the gate of the infernal regions. When any one died, the Greeks and 
Romans used to put a cake in their hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that 
it might let them pass without molestation.— Brewer. 
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So—tlUit <<< To such an extent or degree that ; so mach->that. 

So than , WW Thus then it is that t therefore : «. So then you 
have made op your mind to go there at all risks ? 

So to My or speak S««t ^ ^ ^ dim If such an expres* 

sion may be used : e g. That wonderful man monopolised, so to spent, 
the historical genius and the historical learning of a whole generation, 
— Freeman. 

Gk>ap bubble A hollow iridescent globe, formed by blowing a 

film of soap suds from a pipe. [Pig- ] toltfl 'Mtl ^ Something 
attractive, but unsubstantial : e, g. This soap bubble of the metaphysi- 
dans. — Sbairp. 

Soap fat fSrfttI The refuse fat of kitchen, 

slaughter-houses, &c.. used in making soap. 

Soap nut fljrt The hard kernel or seed of the fruit of the soap-berry plant. 

Soaped fig Ikahion stR wtWI ^ R Wt ^ 

Ol'tote ^ a1 Vague style, such a style as leaves a 

loop-hole for escape : e. g. He is va^ifue as may be ; writing in what 
is called soaped-pig fashion 

Sob %toS {Americanism) W71 Newspaper, film or storjes ofja 

highly sentimental kind. 

Sober down itol 'fttH ) effl^ fait Be- 

come sober : e. g. Vance gradually sobered d(mn,^SvLvrdR. 

Sober reality fflllfl Serious fact or condition. 

Social oatraoiam Banishment or exdusion from society. 

[Ostraeism was a peculiar form of banishment among the Greeks, by 
which they banished a citizen for a certain period of time. Hence the 
meaning of the phrase]. 

Social evil or ▼ioe ijfaMi cvtl Prostitution - venereal diseases. 

Social atatoa flteef The study of the conditions which concern the exis- 
tence and permanence of the sodal state. 

Sooratio inmy R ng t l «t1 ffVtCl ffiw c fi ttcf CVXt Lead on 

an opponent in an argument by simulating ignorance, so that he 
eventusdly falls an easy prey. 

(The) Soaratto method vdtfni Rivtill Vlt Conducting 

argument, imparting information, iec, by means of question and 
answer. 

Soft anawer tonieth away wratix [Prsver^] vftl.^tl fl ¥Ci i 

(A) Soft Are makea aweet malt T Proverb ] ^ ftlH f1 

Undue haste spoils work. Too fierce a fire burns the malt and des- 
troys its ssveetness. 

Soft-baadad^l^ Weak in intdiect 

Boft-iaeiiaj^fttil^FtWftttVl Paper money. 
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Soft fMnrdOT or KMV [ VtAgar ] WrttlJ'if Flattery, esp. of an oily* 

unctuous kind { achilation : «. g. He wa^ the boy to talk to the puUie i 
soft fowdaf— dignified reproach— friendly intercourse,— *he had them idl 
at his fingers* ends.— Rhoda BaouGHToir, 

Soft>^pokeB» or 8ofb>TOloed tGlWfi Having a mild or gentle voice. 
CVtvnvff Mild i affable. 

(A) Soft or Softy A silly person • a half>fool. 

(A) Soft thing (or job) [CoUofuial] CT 

A snug place where the pay is good and the work light. 

S(rft tommy [ CoUoquid ] rna Soft bread, as opposed to hard tack 
or sea*biscuit. 

Soft*water Wl nHttm ON Water suitable for lather. 

Soft words batter no parsnips \Proverb'\ fl’cf Ibor ^ i 

Soi-disant [ French ] ^ Self-styled, or would-be generally used 
of pretenders : e. g. This soi-d^sant orator aiade;ji fool of himself at 
the meeting. 

Solar system OiTtl Sfit% The sun, with the group of celestial bodies which, 
held by its attraction, revolve round it. [adventurer. 

(A) Soldier of fortune ct ▼rtl crytt A military 

Soldiers’ battles ^ Merc hand to hand engagements with- 

out military tactics or strategical positions devised by leaders. 

Soldiers of fortune N’F .Men who live by their wits. 

Soldier’s heart blfk^oni A complaint of the chest induced 

by excessive military drill. [ God. 

Solemn promise iiNcn crtiftt ( Serious ) oath in the name of 

Solid SQUare A body of troops in the form of a square 

in which the ranks and files are equal. 

Solitary xrioe Masturbatior, * onanism. 

Solon’s* happiness ^ Death. (From Solon's remark, 'Call no one 
happy until his death.') 

Solve a diffioulty* or a mystery or a question cvt^ f^ncvi ft emu 

Vfl, ffVI Tt1*i Clear up what is obscure, or difficult to be 

understood : e g, Francis solved the dtH'inhy by sending 50(1 men to 
Marano.— Frouoe. 

solve a problem fOV vffv, fs? Vfl Work out a mathematical 
problem : e. g. He solved the problems of Algebra most admirably. 

0l5«f ftfOll Vf 1 Clear up what is obscure or difficult to be 

understood : e. g. At length a light burst upon him and all at once 
the problem over which he had been brooding was solved, — Smilvs. 

Solve a riddle Sll|{«l#tl Explain an enigma : e. g. 

To wring from me and tell to them my secret. 

That solved the riddle which 1 had proposed.— M iltok. 
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Solvitar ambulando [Ltain, 'it is solved by walking'] SHPi^ ^1^*1 
2 ^Ci The difficulty will settle itself. 

Somatlo death ■iftctV ^ Death of the body as a whole. 

Some Ibv An inconsiderable number. ^ 

Some have the hap, aome atiok in the gap {Provtrb] ^^*1. 

vWtec*tWi I 

Some hold with the hare and aome rnn with the hound {Proterb] 

Some of these daya—Same as One of theae daya ( which see ). 

Some time fvj inv. A Kttle while ; a considerable period : e. g. 

Arlington’s replies were for sometime couched in cold ana ambiguous 
terms. — M acaulay. CT cetH At any time, not definitely known 
or stated : e. g. He will come here tome time to-morrow. 

Somehow or other CT cet*I -swttl One way or another ; any how ; 
in whatever way possible : e, g. The thing must be done some haw 
or other, _ _ 

Somethingia better than nothing [Proverb^ ^ ^tatl ctni vtH ^ i 

Something or other fvs ’ll fv? ; ^ Either one thing or an- 

other ; an indefinite thing ; either this or that : e, g. My old gentleman 
means to be mayor, or governor, or something or other before he goes 
off the handle. — Holmes. 

Sometimea ..sometimea ^ At certain times. ..at 

certain other times : e, g. Sometimes he is earnest, sometimes he is 
frivolous, — VV EBSTE a. 

(The) Son Christ. 

Son of a gun [ Slang ] A rogue ; rascal. 

Son of a seaoook [ Vulgar ] uWcrnt «tt»itflfrc’H *tmcfni 

cicsr VI <4^ VW A jocose term of reproach or 

contempt u«ed by ordinary sailors to their fellows^ — implying *a person 
fit to be a cook on shipboard’ : e, g. 

Of course, in the use of sea-terms you'll not wonder 
If I now and then should fail into some blunder, 

For which Captain Chamier or Mr, T. P. Cooke 
Would call me a lubber and son of a rra-rooi*—- Barham. 

Son of Adam Man* — Adam being the first man according to the 

Bible : e ge But as all sons of Adam must have something or other 
to say to the rest, and especially to his daughters, this little village 
carried on some commerce with the outer world.— BlaCKMORE. 

Son of Baoohua A toper. 

Bon of Belial vl ^®-5fi|!I, One of a wicked dii- 

position 2 a companion of wickedness ; a wicked person ; e, g. Now the 
sons of Eli were sons of Belial, they knew not-the Lord.— B ible. 

<A) Son of dripping ivmvtfl A male cook : e»g. 

Yet, son of dripping let us halt ; 

Soft fire, the proverb tells us, makes sweet malt.— PaxBa Putoar. 
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Son of oaxth CSItV ; «TVM A person of mean birth. 

Son of God «nionan Christ ( who is said in the Bible to have 

been begotten of God ) i 4. g. 

Son of God, Saviour of mankind, thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. — Miltok. 

Son of lather ca^Ttl A barber. 

Son Of man Christ, 

Son of Mara or Woden A soldier : a warrior; so called 

from Mars being the God of war among the Romans. 

Son of Mercury ftw s ♦f? s A wit. 

Son of Neptune *l?Tnlt^t Seaman ; — 'Neptune’ being the name of 

the god of sea in the Roman mythology : «. g. After once crossing 
the line, you can never be subjected to the process, but are considered 
as a son of Noptuno.—Ok^K. 

Son of parchment CWtt «l?f» A lawyer. 

Son of perdition fttntstfl An anti>Christ, who, 

according to the Christians, not only draws others to perdition, but is 
himself devoted to destruction. 

Son of Saint Orispin A shoemaker 

Son of the morning *11^, *lf*re A traveller. [ This is an oriental 

phrase, alluding to the custom of rising early in the morning, to avoid 
the midday heat, when no one travels ]. 

Son of the Nine A poet. [In allusion to the nine Muses]. 

Son of the rook An echo. 

Hftn g oeleetial This is the title which Sir Edwin Arnold gave to 

his metrical translation the "Bhagavad Gita." 

Song of songs— The Canticles, or "Solomon’s song.’’ 

Sons and daughters of the ink-pot 4^ filfsni 

dlfjiel Those who maintain themselves by 

writing for the press. 

Sons of God Genuine Christians, or believers who are the sons- 

of God by adoption : e. g. As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of Gvd.— B iblb. 

(The) Sons o^ morning The angek. 

Sons of Phidias vfvt Sculptors. ( In allusion to Phidias, the greatest 
sculptor of ancient Greece. 

Sons of the band Soldiers, rank and file. 

Sons of ttis mighty Heroes. 

Sons of the soroersM ^(Mll*lf Those who study and- 

practise magic ; magicians. , .j, — w. 

Soon orooks tiie tree that good gainbxhl would be [ProverS} 9m 

cRi I 
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Soon hot, aoOB oold [ Prowl ] mi 

; ItiPW imM— "inipw fit) I 

Soon ripe, soon rotten [ Provtrl ] e'cifc? C'ltntl itf i 

Soon well, long U1 [ Proverb ] ^ ttftl ffct dct ^{pfcn fl | 

Sooner or leter t| wtt Wit fhw In a short 

time or some time after : Sooner or lat$r there wUi come a day 

of reckoning between you and me.— L ytton. 

Sooner eaid them done [ Proverb ] ^ ’If 9 i 

(The) Sooner— the batter f e ^ efl The earlier ( a thing is 

done ), the better i e, g, (i) The sooner he goes away the better. ( 2 ) 
As to those who have bad constitutions, let them die ; and the sooner 
the 3e^/er.— M acaulay. 

{A) Sop in the pan Pie* ^|6 A piece of bread soaked in the 

dripping of meat caught in a dripping pan. cetf fee I f1 fee 
Tit-bit ; dainty morsel. Bribe. 

<A) SoptoOerberu0CWtiii^nTfeilfecw»ttni1f«fiti ftftw «rra fe«.cwi5 

A bribe given to a turbulent person to quiet him. [ Cerberus is Pluto's 
three-headed dog, stationed at the gate of the infernal regions. When 
any one died the Greeks and Romans used to put a cake in their 
hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that it might let them pass without 
molestation. — Brewer ] : e. g, ^ He never intended to give them all 
that they wanted } so he parted with a slice of his territories. It was, 
however, a mere sop to Cerberus —Motley. 

<A) Soppy boy citictstll ; Itcn <tB*lll1ClC«l One “tied to his mother’s 
apron-strings.” 

Sore sabjeote f^l A topic which is painful to the mind. 

Sorrow oomea uneent for [Proverb] Itce i 

Borrow followe in the wake of Joy [ Proverb ] m vs mu, fcii 
ciciltmrfli 

Sorrow ie eoon enough when it oomea [ Proverb ] gtf im men 
iim ^ ^ men I 

Sorrow will pay.no debts [ Proverb } ♦rfinlin wi *tfic*lt<r fi m t 

(A) Sorrowful evening may follow a Joyful evening [ Proverb ] 

*11 i- 

Sorry exonae vfkfORVl ewi 11 m*tf« A poor, unworthy, unsatisfactory 
excuse ; a lame excuse. 

Sorry tor ( cell fvjl ll Vfttie ) mi gtPm Grieved, pained, or afflicted 

on account of : e. g. After the Earl of Lincoln was slain, the king 
opened himself to some of his council, that he was sorry for the Eul^ 
death.— Bacon. 

Sort wi^ ( H *««<! ) cat; H fSrt IMH Be joined 

with ( others of the same species ) ; agree with : #. g. Nor do meuls 
only sort with meUls in the earth, and minerals with minerals.— 
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Woodward. ( ) nfips Consort with; assod- 
Ate noth : «. g. The iltiberality of parents towards children makes 
them base, and sort mtih any company.— Bacok. ( cvtK f%ff ) 

^ Cfhtl fCII Suit I fit : g. They are happy whose- natures sort with 
their vocations.— Bacon. 

SotodiOB or aotodio verae ot cii 4^ c«n am 

IWR, OTR A verse which reads backwards and 

forwards the same, as “llewd did 1 live, and evil 1 did dwell." So 
called from Sotades, the inventor. These verses are also called palin. 
dromic. 

N, B, II is the old way of writing a capatil L,— Babwer. 

Sueh verses abound in Sanskrit poetry. 

Sotto Tooe [ Italian ] In an undertone. 

Soul of » gooM or oapon ^ RtlcH oM The liver of a goose 
or capoo. ^ 

(A) Bool of honour cwtK arc<it«CA^ If ^ : 

^ rnrtRWtcan 'UWldAf*! a person whose feelings of honour can 

never be tarnished by temptation ; a personification or embodiment 
of honour. 

Bound • person ^irf^ acn au>ia oral Seek to interpret or 
discern the intentions or secret wishes of k person : e. g, I have 
sounded my Numidians, man by man.— Addison. 

Sound s referent cattain awn atn ( atamm: atai atn ) lira atw 
aalia ofiatl atorl oren Direct or order retreat by some sound : e. g. 
Finding that they could make no impression on the enemy's works, 
they souneUd a rafrro/.— Robertson. 

Sound nn alarm wtam uonr wtii fa^Sa^ <at iRawn atH 
BR*R Communicate information of approaching danger by a certain 
sound : e.g. Sound an alarm in rsy holy mountain.— Biblb. 

Bound as a bell ( or as a roaoh or rook ) a7t|( tft Quite sound : «. g, 
Blinde Fortune did so happily contrive, 

Tlwt we, as sound as bells, did safe arrive 
At Dover.— Taylor, 

Sound beating ftfkan «ntl A thorough b^ing . a good thrashing : e. g. 
The teacher gave the boy a sound beating, 

Sound onrrwu^— A currency whose actual value is the same as its 
nominal value j and, if in banknotes or other substitute lor silver and 
gold, a current which is so sustained by funds that it is at any time 
convertible into gold and silver, and of course of equal value. 

Sound dues (Nt fePw ^WiWI 

llvt A n't RtttV etiwq Tolls imposed by Denmark on veasdlspassing 
through the Baltic Sound, which forms part of her watm They m 
flow abolished, in considecation of a gross sum to be paid to Desusark 
as an indemnity by the nations whose commerce is afinMted. 
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Sound one’s own trumpet Wt*Wl '•cH ''ffW 

^ end'll eit*ll 3 |^ ^ Proclaim the praises of one’s own seif : «. g, Aath> 
ors of this class have a point pf sounding thtir own trumpets 

Sound the oharge ^ (^ive the signal for a attack. 

Sound the depths of (cvmf^) ifdttel ♦riNl sprtt 

etfl orf^ ^ eH Seek to ascerUin the extent of : 

e. g. There ^as a lull on the surface of affairs, and it was not easy 
to sound the depths 0/^ unseen combinations and intrigues.~-MoTi.BT. 

Sound the pmiaes of(wntie) Wlt\ t 

Publish or proclaim the praises of ( a person ). 

Sound the trumpet before victory 'sites ce«i’ orert , ant- 

aitcsf anit^ VtarPl etl ▼Wl vat Act foolishly. 

Sound well tst^TC^ Be pleasing to the ear : e, g. This sounds 

wll in tfleory, — Scott. 

Soup-kitehen (ijr) wftlfiritrF 

) A public establishment! supported by voluntary 
contributions! for preparing and supplying soup to the poor. 

Sour grapes fev *tt«a1 ’rtajtit® ^ «tf« ^11 ^ 

ic*t^ Vtl ^ Anything beyond the teach of a person, and 

which he therefore despises. [ This is taken from the fable of “The 
Fox and the Grapes” in i^sop’s Fables ] : e, g. "So it has got its big 
wax doll after all, has it t” asks she with a sneer { “curly wig and 

long legs, and all ! ” “Sour grapes !” cry I, with red cheeks, and in 

an elevated key.— R hoda Broughton. 

Sour grape-ism ^ An assumed contempt 

or indifference to the unattainable. [The allusion is to the story in 
i^sop's Fables ]. 

Sour -milk CTt«l Whey. 

(A) South sea aoheme or bubble fvi Bffstlaw 

A scheme or project of seeming promise but whose collapse 
is ruinous. [The allusion is to the stock- jobbing scheme devised by 
a lawyer named Sir John Blunt. The company was to bay up the 
national debt, and to be allowed the sole privilege of trading in the 
South Seas. The £ too shares soon realised ten times that amount, but 
the whole bubble burst in 1720 and ruined thousands]. 

Southern gate of the auuaVIRFttV The sign Capricornus or the winter 
solstice so called because it is the most southern limit of the sun’s 
course in the ecliptic. 

Sovereign atate Itwr A state which administers its own govern- 
ment, and is not dependent upon, or subject to, another power. 

Bow broadcast oren ^ arttl ^ Scatter or spread 

widely or without stint : e. g. The emissaries of Don Carlos were 
sowing sedition broadcast in Spain.— McMordib. 
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Sow dlMMudon or diMKHTd n\ vibnrT ^ SptetA 

dissension widely ; propagate discord : e g. 

Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, 

And sow disstnsion in the hearts of brothers.— Addison. 


tooth ftV ^ Sow an apple of discord. 

SMh^toarooQdraaplitJoy wwi*ni^ aitPi 5 wfl« 

; *tfwcil Wl ^ Sorrow to be succeeded by gladness. 
Sow on tho sand flw i*Pi ▼H ifH Act 


foolishly and to no purpose. 

Sow one’s wild oats, or Sow wild oats cr uise snU i l cilwdlw 

TO TOII ^(islWsls et*!!!'? '^ll Indulge the buoyant follv of youth ; 
live in youthful dissipation. [See Ono has sown hls old oats» and 
One is aowioK bis wild ov\ta] : e. g. If you were a spendthrift, as 
young fellows are, there would be a chance of your sowing wild oats.^ 
Good Words. 


Sow tares amongst the wheat liy night <sni«N 1 TOlt ; 

IC*! 1 C*I wfte TOl Cause evil by a ceit. 

Sow the seeds of ILUeralfy] ( cetl 1*11 TOt Scatter the seeds 

of. [ Hence, figufattvely ] ( CSt^ fygl ) H dltljWTO TOt Lay 

the basis of : «. g. it sows tho seeds of disease and premature death.— 
Smiles. 

Sow the wind, reap the whirlwind mitv l^it vtlti wn**! 

4 it« leit, cetTO*! ^Ptitui It orttii iFlo ▼fill ▼titi 
TOurn ▼TOi TOcati TOi j <rt« wttn itftci r Do 

something wrong, and in consequence suffer niore than adequate 
punishment: e. g. Tin curse of outage is this inordinate desire to 
grow rich rapidly. But whether you dabble in the transactions of 
the Stock Exchange or invest in “bogus” companies, you are sure to 
sofm the wind, to reap the whirlwi .rf.— A dams. 

Sow what anottier reape *iitof cTtro all ; ▼cai lUetti 

Cairo atlT an Work for another's profit. 


Sow wild oata — See Sow one’s wild oats. 

Sow with ( Cairo*! fla ) 1*11 aH Supply or stock with (seed) . scatter 
( some sort of seed ) upon : e, g. The intellectual faculty is a goodly 
field, and it is the worst husbandry in the world to sow it with trifles. 


—Hals. ( call ) 151^ CTOl! Scatter over , besprinkle with : 
e g. Morn now sowed the earth with orient pearl.— Miltok. 

Spi^ 0t Spa water— General name for medical springs. So called from 
Spa in Belgium, in the seventeenth century the most fashionable 
watering place in Europe. t *** ‘“*‘* for (figging. 

Spado bayonet catffca Itfh A bayonet with a broad blade, which may 

Spadlsti langaage alK Plain language without euphuism , caflii^ 
a Spade a •pade.r^Rawaa. 
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Sp«Clxlo •rt'" Alchemy. 

ItKMl — Cagliostro’e *'EltxIr of immortal youth". 

(The) Spui of lifo ¥1<I j The short or limited period 

of life. 

Spaa new wt«(ceti1 ^ Quite new. 

Spanleh oaatle (or (JaeUtfi^n Spain) wm A casde 

in the air } a groundless or visionary project : e. g. Nellie le Strange, 
with her light heart, her tumUe*down Spanish castles, and her siUy 
little tender jokes, has gone away.— 'Rhoda Beoughton. 

Spanifth main (or Main of dpain) a 

The circular bank of islands forming the northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Caribbean Sea, beginning from Mosquito* 
near the isthmus, and including Jamaica, St. Domingo, the Leeward 
islands, the coast of Venezuela iri South America : e. g. We turned 
conquerors, and invaded the main of Bacon. 

Spaniah money Fair words and compliments. [ The 

Spanish government is a model of dishonest dealings, the l^-word of 
the commercial world, yet no man is more irate than a Spaniard if 
any imputation is laid to his charge as inconsistent with the character 
of a man of honour.—BREWBR ]. 

(The) Spanish pike The needle. ( Needles are said to have been 
introduced into England from Spain ). 

Spaniah worm C5tll1 C^ltn A nail concealed in a piece of wood, against 
which a carpenter jars his saw or chisel. 

Spanking breese ^ CWt? A strong breeze. 

Spare at the spigot and spill at the bung [ Proverb ] 

parsimonious in small matters but wasteful in great matters. 

Spare from ( Save or gain from, as from some en 

grossing occupation or pressing necessity^ : e» ga All the time he could 
spare from the necessary cares of his weighty charge, he bestowed or 
prayer and serving of God.— -Knolles. 

Spare no expenae cwm ^ 

*ttC1 ^ Do what it is passible to do by money : e, g. He spam 
tio expense to bring round his boy from: the serious illness from whicl 
he was suffering. 

Spare no pains ^ hit CC^ iplK ^ ^ Do one's best ; do every- 

thing that can be done :<• /• He was indeed ashamed of his errors 
and spared na pains to conceal them, — Macaulay. 

Spare one's self an, ?e ^ Save one's self labour 

punishment br blame. 

Bpare*rlb Wfl A piece of meat consiAing of the rib! 

with spare or little flesh. 

Space tbe rod and spoil tbe c hi l d [ Proverb ] sa ai, ^t*ia ^ 
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^ ^ ^(t^W ^ ncv Cease eoUrety 

from punishing your boy with the rod and you will see that he will be 
spoiled : e»ff. 

Cupid is a boyp by poets styled. 

Then spare the rod and spoil the cAf7d.«—»BuTLER« 

Spare 'rime to spare ; leisure time • superfluous time : 

e, g. ^ He remaiiivid there for two years employing his spjLte time in 
drawing. — Smii es. 

Spare to speak* and spare to opeed[/’/'orer3] ^ n ^1 

Spare when you are young* spend when you are old [ Proverb ] 
sr^ite. 1 

Sparing of ( C^t^r f¥5 ) ^If Parsim ^nious of . chary of : e. g. 

Virgih being so very sparing of vtotAs^ can never be translated as he 
ought in any other tongue. — D rydsn. 

Sparkling heat—Greater than white heat. 

Spartan dog A blood-thirsty man : e,g^ 

Spartan dog^ 

More fell than anguish, horror, or the sea.— Shakespeare. 
Spartan fare ^ A very frugal diet. 

Spaamodio Sohool— A name given by Professor Aytoun to certain 
writers of the nineteenth century whose writings are characterized by 
spasmodic or forced conceits. To this school belong Carlyle. Bailey 
( author of Festus ), Alexander Smith, Sydney Dobell and others. 

Sp«tter-<Ushe8 w '« I 

Speak a language cet^ ^ ^ Talk or converse in a language : 
g. You thought because he could not speak English in the 
native garb, he could not therefore handle an English cudgel.'— 

Sh \KESPEAREi 

Speak a shtp [PTautiesr] cet^ fN 'Stfti 

Hail and speak to the captain ot commander of a ship while two 
ships are passing near each other. 

Speak about ( ^ ’FUlrte ) ’^»I1 Say something of ; talk of ; 

~express opinions about t s. g. I do not speak by implication about the 
mar..— D ickens. 

Speak against ( cetsi fVpi ^ ^ ^ ^ Exj^ess 

opinions or discourse against : e. g. If he is going to speak agasnst 
bribery at an election, he must use tre word "bribe" plainly.— H elps. 

Bpaak by the book >iy91 ▼It $▼ $▼ ^ Speak with minute 
exactness. ....... .. 

Speak by the oard cyt»l ▼Ml m s ▼ P tlfi a al w 

▼fPl ▼tOM ▼Ml M*n Speak from information and definitely, not by 
guess, as in telling a ship’s bearing by the compass card . speak with 
elegance and to the points e.g. (i) Speaking on\y by ike card, and 
of that which I saw with my own eyes, I don't tiunk that MaumBuck^ 
was any crueller than other slave'owners of her class.— Sala. 
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Speak d«gg«r» IN cwtl j n'^ ^ 

fiHt mt ml Speak fiercely or reproachfully : speak in such a manner a» 
to wound one’s senribilities : «.g. I will speak daggers to her ; but use- 
none.' Sbakbspiarb. 

G^peak avU of pwl ^ ^ Slander. t conciliatory terms. 

Speak liair calc* ^ ^ ilal H ei<t lat **I1 ^ Address one in 

Speak IbP ( CtFta f*n ai ) a*IC* 1V| aal * am Say some- 
thing in favour of e. g. Falkland not only voted with the majority, 

but spoke strongly for the Bill.— Macaulay. ( ) «lfef*lPWf*l tkf 
ml Say something as representative of. 

Speak for Bnnoombe c*m atftci rt* ^ aitf* a1t»l ** 

*11 Speak for mere show or popularity. 

Speak for itself ftce fv *tf1 ftce me **, *t*Hl arWPi 4t*M *l1xMrt 

Disclose or make known by itself what it is : e. g. The images which 
Dante employs speak for ihemselnes j they stand simply lor what they 
arc. — Macaulay. 

Speak for one’s self ^cm *t|l f** mi Rxpress opinions for one’s self ; 
dispute for one’s self : e. g. An honest man, sir, is able to sfeak for 
himself, when the knave is not. — Shakfscbare. 

Speak highly (or in high terms) of ( *11 Praise 

stronglv ; e. g. Temple in his despatches spoke i n equally high terms 
of De Wilt — Macaulay. 

Speak ill of fm1 it ^ml *11 Say dispargingly of ; slander ; e, g. One 
does not eat a man’s salt and then speajk iU of him, — Tbackbrat. 

I^lteak in public (or a public body) ll^amic* H capt ml 

ant Utter a speech, discourse, or harangue in a public assem- 
bly e, g. A man may be well-informed on a subject, and yet toe 
diffident to speak in /nMtV.— W ebstbr. 

Speak in terms "il *11i mi Speak plainly. 

Speak lightly of (c*n f*R H *Wf« me* ) *fill f*imi 
Speak slightingly about : e. g. Do not speak lightly ofyoot teacher. 

Speak much for ( cat* tap ) mica ctfllaftm eiat* *11 faj *t* iftn 
cat* 1*11 Indicate much in favour of : e. g. That does not speak much 
/of the discipline of the schools.— D e Quikcey. 

^pesk much of ( cat* fap * *Wi« ) me* afij* an mi it atwtmt ail 

Talk a good deal about : r As a place much spoken of. It is necessary 
to see it— D ickbns. 

Speak of*( cat* fiiCiH atltie mm )m1 *1 ait Say of , ulkabout ; 
make mention of : e- g. Mr. Disraeli spoke of National Dd>t as a 
mere flea-bite.' — B rewer. 

To) Speak of *t^ ** *1 cstlT Worth talking of ; fit to be meAtionkd ; 
t. g They have no institutions of their own io sfeak of, no public 
buildings of any importance— B bsant. 
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Spotk Of thinga more »n<rileat thia oheoe etHf fVf wH } fll 

^ Act to no imrpose. 

SptA onei’e ooitMlenoe [ Shaittpean ] ^ a«l 1 1 RV" 

^ ^ Speak frankly ; give one's opinion. 

Speak 000*0 mind acoi ^ m. acotet^ W ^ Say frank- 
ly what one thin ks. ^ 

Speak oat or up ( aCRl ^ ^ Siy freely what one has in his 

mind : e. g. Then he spoie out, as people generaliy sptuk out when 
they are on the point of death and have nothing to hope or fear on 
earth. — MACAVt.AY. 

Speak the aenae of etcvi rcri ^ ae fe ^ ^ ^ Utter the views 
of (others) : e. g. At these meetings the of the Toi^ party war 
chiefly spoitn by the Earls of Danby and Nottingham.— Macaulat. 

Speak the troth and ahame the devil [Provtrf] ROJ >inn 'lapcv 
•imt «« I 

Speak the word ^itcfl ¥lt (fe «1 Give a command. 

Speak to ( Ttftfe ) wd Talk with; converse with t r. v. It 

would be no purpose to sptak to my father. — Defoe, endi Til ‘]^stify 
to ; prove : r. g. He will want to call some witnesses to spiai to his 

character, or to prove an ‘alibi.”— D ickens. 

Rl ^ VRi Address, court : e. g. Such music as this apeait rather to 
the ear than the heart. Answer, fulfil : e. g. Certain men 

affect us as rich possibilities, but helpless to themselves^ and to their 
times, — the sport, perhaps, of some instinct that rules in the air 
they do not speak to our want. — Emerson. [ encourage. 

Speak to one’s heart flttpd and ; cteH Speak kindly to ; comfort ; 

Speak up W|| vflll wd Say loudly and distinctly, dtffl 

Wd Say or assert boldly | speak out : e. g. This is followed by a 

disposition on the part of the forewoman to find fault, and by a deter* 

, mination on the part of the wock*gtrls not to be put upon, with an 
* intention of speaking up should the occasion arise. — Besant. 

Speak volnmee ( C¥W frp 11 eWW wi ) wit ervW («l 4 K 

! eigi enrtl Wl\ Conv^ 
much information { bear convincing evidence : e, g. Two letters have 
passed between these parties, letters which are admitted to be in the 
nandwriting of the defendant, and which speak vtUames indeed. — 
Dickens. [ It should be noted that what ‘speaks volumes’ must be a 
fact and not a person^. 

Speak wall f&t ( cvtl fH* ^ «nt1 m 

fail Be commendatory «or favourable indication of. [ Note that 
what 'speaks well for^mustbea/orf and nota personl: e.g. The 
neatness of his penmanship and accuracy of his English spoke veil 
'‘for him.— McMordie. 

Speak well of ^ j anod ^ Praise : e. g. They spoke wsU of 
foreign officers generally.— Macaulay. 
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Speak Without book unit WI1 Speak by 

memory, epiti'iji WH Speak without authority. 

Speaking aoan a intaaceaitwtw*riiwtitai(^Wcac¥Wi ^ 

enrrtf fearti ^ 'afe^lv^ ) a slight acquaintance with a person, 

or one which merely permitithe exchange of salutations and remarks 
on indifferent subjects. 

Speaking likeneea . X<tm ojWfV A very good and lifelike 

portrait ( as thoug just goingh to speak to you ). 

Speaking plre or tube— Tuw for communicating to a distant room. 

Speaking roughly dCe Generally speaking. 

Speaking terms ( ) C¥Wl ^t^PjIuW mil— cgt«irt 
efxi fast 41 A relationship between two persons not extending 
beyond the courtesy of verbal salutation, tee. : a. y. They are on 
sptdking terms, — Brewxr. [ the human voice. 

Speaking trumpet ^ ^ Instrument used to intensify 

Spear-linc ( or Spear«side ) ( XWg ) The male line (in 

descent).— A. S ifptre heulfe. The female line is called in Anglo Saxon 
the "spindle half.” 

Special nail— Same as Bail abOTO. 

Special constable « eialCTF •ifiitt uwht«ii ^nl 

^ A person sworn in to preserve the peace, or to execirte warrants, on 
special occasions : e, g. Governor Lanyon is sending Reaf down with 
power to swear in special constables, and enforce the law at PotcheSt* 
room.— Haggard. 

Special jury fwttin »iWxi f*if*wi ftcii 

^ A jury, consisting of persons o( some particular callings station^ 
or qualification, which is called upon motion of either party when the 
cause IS supposed to require it. 

Special partner A limited partner ; a partner with 

limited or restricted responsibility. 

Special plesdiDg CTtsf "W '« ’rtcfn •(< 

’nil Quibbling ; making one’s argument 
good by forcing certain words or phrases from their obvious and 
ordinary meaning. [ A pleading in law means a written statement of 
a cause pro and con., and 'special pleaders’ are persons who have been 
caUed to the bar, but do not speak as advocates. They advise on 
evidence, draw up affidavits, state the merits and demerits of a cause, 
and so on. After a time most special pleaders go to the bar, and many 
get advanced to \he bench.— BnawBR ]. 

Speoiftl property infg A qualified or limited property, as in wild 
animals, things found or bailed, during possession. 

Bpeoial Tordlot fyuix One suting the facts but leaving the law 

to be determined by the judges. 
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Bpe^ tot (C^ CitCill) no^il Aninf»Uiblefenedylor:«./; 
His parents were weak enough to believe that the royal touch was a 
sptcifU for his malady. — Macaulay. 

Speoillo grftTity The ratio which the weight of any 

subsUtnce bears to the weight of an equal bulk of pure water* 

Speeklaii btrd CT vm cutv <vs 

^ W A person who differs so much from the company he 

is in as to be an object of suspicion or distrust. 

Spoonlate la ^ «tci ^ aoi ^flU « Cfl «IM 

fiCT ultMfll ( JHI ) ^ ¥1111 IW Purchase with the 

expectation of a contingent advance in value, and a consequent sale 
at a profit. 

SpaoaUte on or upon ( fwi ) it#hl ftn fw^ wtftil f«1%fl 

Otqt Contemplate on j meditate upon : e. g. He spteulated on political 

events.— WxBSTBR. ( carnf^tjcm) Deal with j dwell 

upon: e. gt It is quite edifying to hear women the 

worthlessness and duration of b^uty. — Thackbray. 

SpeooUltioil on ( C¥t^ Pwai ) ftn, nta, ^ ■^npil Thought on ; e. g. He 
had been indulging in fanciful speculations on spiritual essences, until 
he had an ideal world of his own around him.— ’Irving. 

Speech is silver (or silvern), eilenoe is golden ( Proverb ) SltlRt 

^'8*1^ Tltl CSCa «t*I To keep one’s own counsel is more advan- 
tageous than its divulgence. [ a school. 

(A) Speetdi'day ftfjlsicil eiwtoni fw Day for awarding prizes in 

SpeeOh is the gift of all, thought of Ibw \Proverh\ 

•rtci— ▼'ICS H *llcq I 

Sp eecih w as given to man to disguise his thoughts Mf9 

( ftwi caa alflfva ait I In the words 

of Goldsmith— **The true use of speech is not so much to express 
our wants as to conceal them.” 

Spell baidEward ) utca atata afU, al atata Spell, 

repeat or arrange in reverse order, faalta Understand in a 

contrary sense, ftaf CVal Turn inside out. aaftW aWH 

faaitos ajtan aFii Misconstrue one's qualities. 

Spell baker cefar ’Wtil Do something difficult -—the word 

'baker' being one of the earliest diss34tables in children’s bookse 

SpeUhO ) av^ jRI (at a^ caw) alltn cai U • the aUctted time 
has expired and you are going to the relieved by another set. 

Bptfl out alfta ^at, fta IFH, fa^ ^ Discover } read : e. g. He found it 
difficult to spe ll ou t the sense ot the author.— Wrbstbr. 

SPW with ( cala aam atll ) atata ^ Write or print with ( proper 
letters ) : e. g. The word "satire” ought to be spelled with '’I’* and 

not with "y".— D byden. ( cota Ph flat at ▼tatta } ftw t fta ^ 
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Charm anth ; fasdnate with : e,g. He was maoh spelled with Eleanor 
Talbot— Sir G. Bock. 

Sphll biadara ^ ^ fl Uy W ca HUpfiv «tV OVOI Orators who 

hold their audience speil>bdund. 

SpeUiag bee A competition in spelling, 

ffStlK An' association to decide a spelling match : 

e. g, it aras also spelled in a ihanner disapproved by the great Butter, 
and disallowed by spelling jeer.— B esant. 

I^peivl net when you may mye» ipare not when yon may apend 
srtt^firesrt i 

Spend one*a breath t rei^ cpra ^ ^ Exhaust 

one’s breath, as in profitless talk. 

Spending money \CaUoq*iaT\ ^tcv ^nctl Money set apart 

for extra ( not necessary ) personal expenses ; pockef money. 

Spent ball eumtefa ^ ^ fMa ^ 

jffltn *to? CT ^ aW c»r efirca ntra 

A ball shot from a fire arm, which reaches an object without having 
sufficient force to penetrate it. 

Spent with ( cet^ W7*l ) ^1 ^ Exhausted with • wasted with : 
a. g. Their bodies were spent with long labour and thirst. — Kkolles. 

(The) Sphere of aotiTlty The whole field through which the 

influence of an object or person extends. 

Sphere of influenoe ntcar^ *6*rtt etwi atcarm ^ atf«(*tr8r» ^ 

A circuit or range ol influence, t. e a definite tract of country generally 
occupied by one or more backward states with which some great power 
claims the right to deal, but in the affairs of which no other power 
has the right to interfere : e. g. There is room enough for both Eng- 
land and Russia to establish spheres of infiuenee in the East, whether 
far or near. — ipth Century. 

Sphinx’s riddle [ Figuratively] ^i|W) A very difficult problem. 

[ Sphinx was a she-monster of Greek mythology, with the head of a 
woman and the body of a lioness with wings, that proposed a riddle to 
travellers and strangled those that could not solve it. The enigma 
was at last solved by G£dipus, whereupon Sphinx slew herself ] : e. g. 
What solution, if any, have you found for the labour>question 7 It was 
the Sphinx's riddle of the nineteenth century.— E. Bellamy. 

Spiok and spra^ or Spiok and apan new ^ 

Quite new ; that is as new as a spike or nail just made and 
a chip just split : e, g. 

Then while the honour thou hast got 
Is spieh and sj^n new, piping hot. 

Strike her up bravely thou hadst best, 

And trust to fortune all the rest— B utler. 

GWdeV'brndhw ; vt¥l1% A house>maid. 
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8pik0 Oil0*a gont fbr hiin. ^ Render his plans dior* 

five ( from the old way of making a gun usdess by driving a spike into 
the touch'hole ). 

SpiU salt iwcll *lt5I ^ owt— ^ e(sm ^ g^i t unt W 

^ <ttcv Suffer salt to fall out of a vessel ; scatter 
salt accidentally this is superstitiously supposed to be an omen of 
ilMttck : t. g. Some of these eggs were for breakfast, and I ate them 
with a good appetite ; but in helping myself to salt 1 spiO*d it, on 
which she started up with a scream.— THacKSRAT. 

Spilt milk ▼'il ^ The past or the loss already undergone, cf, **Ita 
no good ( or OM ) crying OTer apilt.milk.” 

Spin a yarn [ Nautical 1 ^ ^ 1W’ Tell a long or 

fabulous tale : t. g. The grog is produced, and two veterans spin 
yarns about their adventures up the Mississipi.— Knight. 

Spin from ( C¥tif fk|C3 ) nw Stream or issue from, in a 

thread or small current : e . g. Blood spins from the vein.— VVebstbr. 

Spin out stn ▼n. ^ ’Rt W csrtcvi 

am Draw out tediously ; extend to a tedious length : e. g. He has 
spun out several volumes on the subject. — Webster. ( 1 41^ 

ratal ctt am arte al, rrfl afiti ^?iin am at w an Protract i 
spend by delays : e, g. They spun out their days in idleness.— 
Wbbstbr. 

Spin street yarn ^Colloquial] datca eaatca an afitl rt^ Go 

about gossipping. 

Spindlaside or half at^a^ The female line of descent ( as distin- 
guished from Spear-side ). 

Spinal column ca^ ; i 

Spinal oord awt Marrow o^ the spinal column. 

Spinner of a yam [ Colloquial ] taajfk *rai nal a* ♦tfks *ltca One who 
spins a yarn, that is, tells a long or fabulous story : e. g, Blowhard— 
as the boys call him— was a dry old Ale, with much kindness and 
humour, and^ capital spinner of a VArn.— HuGHsa 

Spinning jenny ^ A machine for spinning wool ot cotton. 

Spinoaa's system— The System of Spinoza which is, that matter is eter- 
nal, and that the Universe is God. 

Spirit away m C¥t4 sia’icn Syilti own ^ ▼ftit oroii 

Convey rapidly and secretly, or mysteriously, as if by the agency of a 
spirit ; kidnap: e.g. The ministry had him spirited away^ and 
carried abroad as a dangerous person.— A rbuthNot. 

Spirit of an age ¥tC«nr Tendency of a particular period : e. g. 

Luxury is the spirit ef this age* 

Spirit of law sif n ^ ^ The real meaning or intent of 

law as opposed to letter of the lavt. 
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9piilHnpp«r MtfrPll A spiritualist who allies that spirits convey 
intdlig^nce to him by raps# 

SVixIt writing CcmtlVfvit^ The writing by sfririts ; pneumatblogy. 

spixitnal dMth •tt'ICtf «mtv The corrupdon and 

perversion of the soul by sin, with the loss of the favour of God. 
QpixltiiAl lkfh«r nv A religious teacher or guide. 

I^t on or upon uuiu ¥lt ; ^ Insult grossly t treat with 

contempt : #. g. Fair sir, you calied me a Cutthroat dog and sps< 
up«u me Wednesday last.>-LAMB. 

<A) BpltHro l#W*NUH ’tflv An irascible person. 

I^it vinegur Wd Utter spiteful remark. 

Spite end epnm ^ fstl Be enraged. 

Spite of ; >iCfe In defiance or contempt of ; notmthstanding : 

f. g. Continuing, r/rVr of the pain, to use .a Knee after it had been 
slightly injured.— H. Spbncbr. 

Bplej'lboted Having a foot displayed or turned outward. 

8ple7*niOUth^ ^ Having a wide mouth like that of a clown. 

Spleah-boerd Wtwl ftfeeFi Mud- 

guard. 

Splattei^esh telel^e Bustle. 

Splioe the main brace INautical ] ufufiv fu%if ^ qpi 

WW1 tittle’ll utHnnu ^ tsnntfufi» wr ▼ftcw cm\ ^ 

Give out or drink an extra allowance of spirits on occasions of special 
exposure to wet or cold, or severe fatigue. 

(Get) SpUoed—t^^tf^ fell Be married. 

Split haira ^fscif^utl. Make subtle distinc. 

tions ; make distinctions of useless nicety : e. g. The church was to 
be relegated to opinion, with free liberty to split doctrinal hairs to the 
end of time.— F roudk. 

S^t on or upon [Slang] (^IfTW) ud ^ W dflll OlUlt j ( 

*l1fV ) dfl Divulge the secrets of (one) ; betray confidence 

of ( a person ) : e.g. Where a gentleman acts like a gentleman, l*m 
not the roan to go and split vpon him for a word.— Db Qvincby. 

I^Ut on ( or upon ) a rook h*»i dtltd •rtftH 

ataH Run upon a rock and be dashed to pieces : a. g. The ship splits- 
upon a roc*.— S hakbspearb.. g# dH * ^ mQ ; dll lU W I 

Err fatally jhave the hopes and designs 

frustrated : o. /. Neglect of small things is the rssh «« which the- 
great majority of the human race have r/tt/.— Smuts. 

I^Ut <mo*o aides ftfiicv Laugh immoderate^. 

Split the diflFbrenoa fs^stU sml Divide the differ- 

ence equally j meet naltway; compromise **For instance, a seller 
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ftsks fifty rupees for Ms horse i a buyer offers fecty t th^ finalty agree 

to jp/fV Ht iiff$rtne«, and so the horse is sold for forty 4 ive rupees". 
— 'McMoRDia. 

Qpllt op H*ienr Wl\ Divide or break into 4>atts or parties, as by 

discord : «. g. Guise's enterprises hung fire through jealousies which 
sflit up the party.— PaouDB. 

Split upon— See Split on. 

Split with [ ColUfuial ] { rptftva ftlt Separate from : 

«. g, Fdr this simple reason 1 do not msh to ^lit with my friend. 

Split witll lan^ter dPI etavi Laugh uproariously ; "split one's 
sides”. 

Splitter of haira ce eiftp pr f&ftit fttrt a|f% fCl One 

who makes subtle distinctions, or distinctions of useless nicety : s. g, 
N 0 tplitUt of hairt was he.— Reads. 

Spoil bank ciff% ^Itrei ^fa yt e t d l «iW ANbank formed the 
earth taken from an excavation, as of a canal. 

Spoil ftir [Colloquiall ( fbp W9 ) Wl Be 

very eafifer or anxious for : #. g. You seem to be spoiling for a fight 
•••I don’t know that I have any grievance against you, but I'll try my 
best to indulge you by discovering one.— ^Norris. 

Spoil of ( ctm imi, Ifetl, ei*ww ^ Strip 

of by violence { rob of ; plunder of : e. g* 

My sons their old, unhappy sire despise. 

Spoiled of his kingdom, <kprived of eyes.— P ops* 

Spoil the B^tlana ^ ^ Plante 

the supplies of an enemy. [ The expression is taken from the Bible ] : - 
e. g. It would be a spoiling of the Egyptians perfectly justifiable.— 

l^RSa 1 ftWTOlVr 

(A) Spoke in the wheel f^[, Obstacle. [ The allusion is to the 
spoke or pin used to lock wheels in machinery j. 

SpblU opime [leffn] «nm ^ 1^ The r'icheat 

spoils of victory. 

Sponge oeke «a¥ enrtl Cdt*tl 1 A kind of sweet cake which is light 
and spongy. 

Sponge on or upon ^rthl^vreft 

Gain from mean arts or by intrusion, or by hanging on. *nrtCI tfNk* 

fill ’tnrt j *ltll BWtl ntfirit elon Live at the expense of others 
as a parasite, f. r., suck in like a sponge without repayment of 
any kind : r. g. The ant lives upon her own honesty , whereas the 
fly is an intruder and a common smell feast, that sponges upon other 
people's trenchers.— L'Estrangb. 

SpOSging Honso iWlftfl A house where persons arrested 

for debt were kept for 24 hours before being sent to prison ( the 
person lodged being 'sponged' of all his money before leaving ). 
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SpontHMoofl voombuttoa ^ ^i(%cicv« Taking 

fire without the appKeation of heM by external means. 

SpootaiMCMia genentioa tn vgiplt vfiKlC¥ ( <m ff 

bH The production of living bangs without parents from 

inorganic matter, or from decompoiing organic matter. 

SpooMj (or Spoony) on (^WctV«4%) •41*1 «n«ti|V ^ 

nmv ^ Weakly affectionate to | foolishly fond of : 

«. g. Geortre is gettine scanty on that girl, or she is getting sptonty 
on him. — P loruMcb Marryat. 

Sptmdio disease eg CVtg ¥f^ CVMtS b«tf^ ( gJtnP gcg ) A disease 
which occurs in single and scattered cases. 

Sport a door or oak [ Slang ] ^gHlPfgdtl gts>tc«i 

gt%11 ggVt ggl gfgl Keep an outer door shut. [ In the Univer* 
sities the college rooms have two doors,, an outer and an inner one. 
The outer door is called the sporting door, and is opened with a key. 
When shut it is to give notice to visitors that the person who occupies 
the rooms is not at home, or is not to be disturbed. — B riwxr ]. 

i^>Ort one^S oak [ University slang ] ▼fiWl 

srigsglrtHsiti TOil gtftg rtWl ggi yfim Keep the outer doors of 
one*s rooms closed to signify that one does not wish visitors. [See above]. 

sported oak trfi^ nWcwt eiftsu ▼•Itt Doors 

kept closed to signify that one does not wish visitors. [See above] : eg. 
Rumours of high play at cards, of perpetually sported oat, non*atten* 
dance at chapel, and frequent shirking of classes, lessened the esteem 
in which Routh was hold by the authorities.— •£. Yatbs. 

Sporting book A book containing a record of bets, 

gambling operations, &c. 

Spfflfttng hOttBe 4^^ Ctltyf^dil A house frequented 

by sportsmen, gamblers, and the like. 

Sporting man gitvtg gT% One who practises field 

sports ; also, a horse racer, a pugilist, a gambler, or the like. 

Sp ot tim ber ctl^ cgt^ ¥tl9«t gtSfift vM 

*rtW>n ¥11 Cut or chip timber, in preparation for hewing it. 

Spotted Ibver <l¥ei¥t1 ¥lf^¥t1 A species of typhus fever accompanied 
by a rush or erupfion of red spots. 

(A) Sprat to catch a mackerel ¥« fgH cg^ <reiH A small thing 
given in the hope of obtaining something much mwe vduaUe. 

Spread a fleet ggtii elSegeeCf ¥fill1 gtttl Keep more 

open order of a fleet. [ known. 

Spread a romonr eglg 11*1 etltl ¥lt Cause a rumour to be extensively 
Spread-eaide I Colloquial, Adjestive ] ■l¥liflrt*l ; Bombas- 

tic ib^ f ul. {No un; n auUcal ] <g gjf^ WWtWl UtlftCb gft^ vltg 
— «tWPie eUtfiltci em Dfvc¥ ge fl A person seised in. the 
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rigging ; a passenger thus nnade to pay his entrance forfeit. [Colloquial] 
^ ^ vhv Ktfl A bombastic and frothy patriotism : 

e. g. Hush, my lord ! You forget you are a British peer. No sprtad- 

eagU for you.— B bsant. [Verh] ^finl CTCif ^ 

4^ ^ Fly away like a spread-eagle ; beat. 

Spvead-Mgleism ( CoUoquUl ] ^ 4tf^ A bombastic 

and frothy patriotism. [ “Spread eagle,” that is, an eagle vrith out- 
spread wings, is the national emblem of the United States, whence the 
term was fust coined there : t. g. Among educated people his spread- 
eagleism may be left to work its own ridicule.— Scottish Lbader. 
Spreftd like ‘wild Are— Same as Fly like wild-Are. 

Spread toils ev 4tV Arrange nets with a view to catch 

animals. ^ 

Spring a Ibnoe 1-eap * fence. 

Spring a leak [Nautical] eWwi ’ll HI fill an 4W eitw fni 
Commence letdcing j begin to let in water : e, g. 

She s^ang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon n^ rock. — C owper. 

Spring a mine HtTf ffHtl Till Dig a mine to 

cause an explosion. CHWW CHm etlttS ftsiWH Hi CTlHt^Hg WH 

Take secret measures with a view to cause ruin to a person or persons : 
e, g. Little dreaming of the mine which had been sprung beneath him, 
he remained shut up in the hermitage.— Dickens. 

Sprlnga rattla KHffn HtntH Cause a rattle to sound. 

Spring an ardh fHniH Hnil Set up or begin an arch from an 

abutment or pier. 

Spring at ( CftH fvfi fi>t¥ *) Htail, HfilHtf Leap 

towards ; attempt to reach a leap. 

Spring fixrth Htftl HHH. (HCH hMv HHVI Leap out ; rush out 

fett. fan. Htfll ran Shoot up. out, or forth • emerge ; 

come to the light ; as a plant from its seed, streams from their source, 
and the like : e. g. To satisfy the desolate ground, and to cause the 
bud of the tender herb to spring forth.— Bible. 

Spring from ( calf faf ) 'i^ca ^*IV fan Proceed from {issue out of : 

a, g. If the plot or intrigue must be natural, and such as springs from 
the subject, the winding up of the plot must be a probable consequence 

of all that went before.- P ope. ( <ata HVltff t^Ca ) fan Be des- 
cended from ; issue from : e. g, Warren Hastings sprang frani an 
ancient and illustrious race.— Macavlat. 

Goring in cfcf SRfaHFIt iaaFunrtf atm fkacifNnt Rush in ; enter with 
a leap or in haste. _ 

Spring on or upon ( atffw AHi ) ntaiw *ifl, ntaai an Leap on ; 
assault : e. g. She lies in wait for her prey, and when It comes rtear 
she springs on it and kilts it^LiLY Sowarp. 
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Spring out— Same as Spring Ibrih. 

Spring out f¥K ) fOtl Proceed or’is^ue from ; 

arise out of : c, g. They found new hope to spring out of despair.— 
Milton. 

Spring tide cvtstcvn OVtVtt The tide that springs or leaps or swells up, 
i. t., those tides that occur at dje new and full moon, when the attrac* 
tions of both the sun and the mlNon aut in a direct line. 

Spring to one's feet Bound or jump 

, up from one's seat ; stand up all on a sudden g'. Ws sprang io 
his fset, and pushed the women, a buxotn party of about thirty, from 
him.— HAotJAKO. 

iSpring up In,'*!® tfetl Shoot up : e. g. Plants spring up from 

seeds. — Webstes. Wtl, Grow : e. g. Thus sprang up that 

respect for severe bodily labour which the educated class of no nation 

save our own has ever felt.— Kingsley. iSfV Begin to appear ; 
arise : *, g. lie imputes every wild'fancy that springs up in his mind 

to the whisper of a friend. — Macaulay. Bound up ; jump 

up, as from a seat : «. g. As the \]{ords passed his lips, Halifax sprang 
lip and waved his hat.— Macaulay. 

Spring up like mueliroom u Appear all on a 

sudden and grow rapidly. 

Sprinkle incense on e dunghill oretl 

cet^ Act foolishly and to no purpose. 

Sprinkle with ( CW\H fVf ) ^ cgen Scatter or disperse 

over anything in drops or small particles • besprinkle with : s. g. They 
spn'niled the floor witi sand. — Webster. 

Sprint race ires A foot race at the highest running speed. 

Spmnt up cartHtfr »R>f1 <ft?1 ^ f«n Draw one’s self 

suddenly, as in anger or defiance ; bristle up. [Local, United Slates'\, 
Spun hay ertelm tSU ^ Hay twisted into ropes for convenient 

carriage, as on a military expedition. 

Spunge of irirt, Hi Cleanse 

or free of ( anything ) by removing it or taking it away : e, g. The 
houses so used are generally kept by a bailiff, and the person lodged 
is spunged c/all his money before he leaves.— Brewer. 

Spunging house : See 'ponging House* ORtlwItV 

fHHtS «t!^ CH HtHi Ifl A victualing house where 

persons arrested for debt are kept for twenty four hours, before bring- 
ing them in prison. The house so used is generally kept by a bailiff, 
and the person lodged is spunged of all his money before he leavea 

Spur money CHt^tW HtfiiHH CH ciltfH 1151 

HtC^, <flTOI1^ rpnPlBl IhPW W hi< Money given to 
redeem a pair of spurs. [ Gifford says, in the time of Ben Josson, in 
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consequence of the interruptions to divine service eccesioned by the 
ringinff ^of the spurs worn, « small fine was imposed on those who 
entered church in spurs. Tte enforcement of this fine was committed 
to the beadles and theGhorister>boys.'~>BRBWCR ]• 

Spam «t ( fqrsi etr« ) ¥II Make contemptuous 

opposition to i manifest disdain to < anything ) in rejecting or resisting 
it : e. g. Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal image.— 
Shakesf^arBi 

Sputter at ^ ^ Speak so rapidly 

as to emit saliva which flies to : e. g. They could neither of them speak 
their rage, and so they fell a sputtering at one another, like two roas* 
ting apples. — C on’grbvb. 

Spy*gla88 fCV A small telescope. 

Spy into <SS|ttfl1 ^ Search narrowly into ; 

scrutinize : e. g. It is my nature's plague to spy into abuse. — 
Shaxbsfbarb. ^ 

Spy out ^ ¥11 ; elMcx ¥lt Discover | 

explore ; view, inspect, and examine secretly : e, g. He has come up 
to spy out the nakedness.— K ingslXy. 

Spy Wednesday «tc>|^ 131^ The Wednesday before 

Good Friday, when Judas bargained to become the spy of the Jewish 
^nhedrim. [ trouble he has taken. 

Square a person eprff ^ Bribe him ; pay him for an e.xtra 

Square an aooount fif^ >nirt cfsit. caMa*i 

^ ^ Make an account even, so as to leave no dilTer* 

ence or balance. [ Also used figurativeli ] : e, g. Lady Parker wiU 

a If arc accounts by sending you card for a garden party next July.— 
iss Braddon. 

Elquare and neat Perfectly well arranged. 

Sqaare*bullt ; <11% ^at Of a short stout make , well- fitted up. 
Square dealing ini>I Straight-forward, honourable dealing. 

Square meal iSinit^^ ^<tfl meal : s. g. Talleyrand, even at the agh 

of eighty, ate but one square meal a day.— E nglish Magazine. 
Square off or up [ Colloquial ] ^*1 ’W OH •rtfll <m1. I|«ttsit<( 
Take a boxing attitude j show fight with clenched 

fist : e. g. The speaker proceeded to square up to George in a most 
determined way.— H aggard. 

Square one*a shoulders si^al ^ spiciHar¥HK ^*1 J ▼fiiH c«tai 
Raise one’s shoulders so as to giye^ them a square appearance,— a 
movement expressing contempt 'or dislike. 

(A) Squarepeg in a round hole— See *B3and in a square hole.* 

Square the olrole[^afA«Mafi»l^ld7 cuuuu ^ 

( ^ <^wc*t Ml ami iPwt PwWi ititci ) Determine the 
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exact contents of a circle in square measure. The solution of this 
famous- problem is now generally admitted to be impossible. [Hence] 

Ctll ’fll Attempt an impossibility. 

GKpum to ( C¥l^ ) f*W ’tl 

Adjust or regulate to { fit to : e, g. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and squaft my trial 
To my proportioned\trength.— Miltok. 

Squwe-toea [Figuratively\ dttffN Wll, «nit An 

old fashioned, punctilious person : e,g. I never shall forget the 
solemn remonstrances of our old square-toes of a rector at Hackham. — 
Thackeray. 

Square up— See Square off. 

Square with ( rift's ) fjR SW, «mi rfi iMrtrti fUfI 
Accord or agree exactly with ; be consistent with ; conform to : e. g, 
h'ortune, accident— call it rather providence — has placed you in a cer- 
tain station, and it is fit for you tn fulfil the duties of that station 
without repining or re«tlesrness, because, forsooth, it does not happen 
to square exactly with some vague notions of your own.— Melvilu. 

(A) Squeers ftij ^ A cruel schoolmaster. 

Squeeae a person ftH atftft ^ Bring pres- 

>-ure to bear on a person, especially with a view to extorting money. 

Squeese out ^ calc? 5t*l finrt ■^ftn Force out by pressure, as 

a liquid. 

Squeeze through catu afttt dlftm qd|>ni fail Pass through by 
pressing or urging forward. 

(A) Squint eye is better than a blind eye [ Proverb ] wf cm 
emn atar ; att sws ftrt atn zW «t«r i 

Squire of dames Any cavalier who is devoted to women. 

St. Ague's Bve — The night of January 2 (ith, when it is said that a girl, 
provided that she observes certain ceremonies, can see her future hus 
band in a vision. 

St Andrew's Day ••CI Thirtieth November. 

St Bamabaa' Day Eleventh June. [ St. Barnabas was a feUow- 

labourer of St Paul. His symbol is a rake, because the nth of June is 
the time of hay-harvest. — B rewbe ]. 

St Blase's disease q wfti D Si enrft cttif Quinsy. 

St. Oliepin's Day %*C*( Twenty-fifth October. 

St David'a Day >«I1 The first March. 

St Donkingo fever Aaen Yellow fever. 

St Fraaoia* diatempar ftetv q^ietf I mpecuniosity. [Those of the order 
of St. Francis were not allowed to carry money about them]. 

St Geoffrsy's Day Never. ( There is no saint of that name in 
the calendar ). 
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St. Difty The 23rd April. 

St. George’s eartga ^CW The distinguishing 

* flag of the British navy, a red cross on a white held. 

St. Huboft’a dieeese afsitw cut^t Hydrophobia. 

St. John’s Day fsc^lTt The 27th December. 

St. John’s STU 15 (C«rt Epilepsy. 

St. Johnstone’s tippet ♦l(*ni wf^ A haher so called from 

Johnstone the hangman. 

St. liSgsr Cirt^ CtWt atx The ramp of a race run at 

Doncaster • — so railed since 177S from Colonel Leci'f 

St. Luke’s bird ^ritf Ox. [ St. Luke is rcpreser.ted with an ox 
standing behind him, symbolising sacrifice ] 

St. Luke’s summer ntcnt ’fcsit^t s'j A period of 

pleasant weather about the middle of October . 

St. Marget’s ale sm Water. 

St. Martin’s bird ^ Cock or goose [ See below ]. 

St. Martin’s day —The nth November, when a g>eat feast is held ir. 
honour of liacchus, and a cock or goose is sacrificed. 

St. Martin’s evil Drunkenness. 

St Martin’s jewellery ^faR yj yi Rfsy*!, sfyyV Counterfeit gems. 

St- Martin’s rings v4T^fy Imitation gold rin.'s. 

St. Martin’s summer fyritc^ clytc ifi yyy itai s Rtl nj, - 

ccason of mild, da.rp weather in late autumn. 

St. Mathurin’s malady Stupidity [A French expression]. 

St. Nicholas’s clerks esfy Thieves e. g. I think the e came prancing 
down the hill a com le of St. Nicholas’s clerks. — Rowley. 

St. Nicholas’ Day The 6th December. 

St. Patiiok’a Day The 17th March. 

St. Booh and Ids dog ; yttyrapri yyi nyjyyii Two 

inseparable companions. 

St. Stepheil^fl — The Houses of Parliament are so called hecau^p, at cne 
time, the House of Commons u®ed to sit in St Stephen'^ Chapel.— 
Brewer. 

St. Stephem’s loaves^ Stones. 

St Swithin’s Day The 15th July. 

St. Tib's eve ^ni Never. 

St. Valentine’s Day A day sacred to St \’’'i1ertine ; the 

14th of February, It was a very old notion, alluded to, by S* akespeare, 
that on this day birds begin to couple Hence, pe hap**, arose the 
custom of sending on this day letters containing pr of love and 

affection. 

St Vitna’s danoe aiW Chorea 

St. Voee— The patron saint of lawyers* 

69 
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(A) Stob in the beok A cowardly betrayal. 

Stabbing (or Daggering) of arme ^tsftrs citH 

ntflnrt ^tfTro i» ▼(tnrl * 1 ^ >rf^ ftfara ¥ft«l ^Woni mfWH 

•((*( efiwtl «*fff5TW A practice of early yallants, who thus 
obtained blood which they mingled with wine, and then drank to their 
mistresses. 

Staok arms ( Military ] nfV« ^ ▼fiwi 

Set up muskets or rifles together, with the bayonets crossing one 
another, and forming a sort of conical pile. 

Staff of life ^ That which supports or upholds life : e. g. 

He spoke of it in the “Earnest Cry** and likewise in thf» ‘‘Scotch Drink*’, 
as one of the staffs of life which had bee ? stu^k from the poor man's 
hand by oppression. — Professor Wir )>:. 

Stafford law Club law ; beati-uf. The pun is on the 

word “Staff.** 

Stage fright ^ ^ .. «fi5:ra Xervou-^ness in 

public. Properly, the shyness or nefvousne'>& of an actor uo his first 
appearance on the stage. 

stage whiepar ( bt« ) Sbs wtrn ’(rtCH 

CT rttCS A loud whisper, as bv an actor in a 

theatre, supposed, for dramatic effect, to be unheard by one or more 
of his fellows, yet audible to the audience : an aside. 

Stake and rioe ^5|C3 cW e -stales stw *rai CTftH ^ 

’efflul firai CT A wattled fence. 

Stake fellow fellow- martj r. 

Stake on or upon ( 4ff5:ntf<f5t7 vc*ni c^tsi 

e8n?(>rta ^ ?Wcsr5l faftj ^ 

Put at hazard upon ( the isMie of a competiti >11 ), or upon ( a futu-e 
contingency ) ' f- E‘ resolved to state life and fame on the valour 
of the despised race. — M acaulay. 

Stake OUtOltSl ftfiFS ▼si Mark the limits of, by stakes : e. g. They 
have staked out the ground for the new canal. — Webstbr. 

Stale affidavit [law] %*tS VSl ;^StCf An affidavit 

held above a ) ear. 

Stale demand CS ^tfss ▼cssf *rtnr ▼si t31 ^ A claim or 

demand which has not been pressed for a long time. 

Stalemate a person cets Slf^ si smi si iWs itci* Si ▼si 

Bring him to a standstill ; render his projects worthless or abortive. 
{Stalemute, 1 . e., a fixed position of the king in a game of chess). 

Stalking horee <▼!*( tt? ▼fwRi eit*fS STfNs ItSlI sm A mask or 

pretence used to conceal some secret project. [ Sportsmen used to 
conceal themselves behind a figure of horse grazing^ and weht on 
stalking step by step till they got Within shot of the game. ] : «. g. 
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Hypocrisy is the devils Ame under an affectation of simpit- 

city and religion.— L'EsTER \xge. 

Stall-feed C^rtSl Feed and fatten in a stiiMe. 

Stamp about ^Tai?l Walk about with preat noi«c 

Stamp out <11 f??rt 

Crush ; annihilate ; destroy the foice or power of . e.^'‘ The rebell'on 
was stamped cut with the help of a strong force. 

Stand a good ohanoo ^5 ^ *'11^1 Ha\e a 

reasonable expectation or great likeLhoud. 

Stand a teat I6c^ Sustain an e\ani nr.iion ; go 

through a trial successfully ; r. g. A faith which stands that test wiU 
stand SLny test . — Macaulay. 

Stand a tiptoe ( or on tiptoe Same as Bo a tiptoe ( <j. v, ) 

Stand about ^t55tnf ^1 Loiter about, 

stand against 

Withstand; oppose; resist:/.^. Notwithstanding 
all Seymour’s eloquence, the contemptuous manner in which he spoke 
of the association raihed a stoim againd which he could not staud.^^ 
Macaulay. 

Stand aghast at ( ftFg ^ 

Be struck with amazement at, or stupefied with 

sudden fright at ( the sight or thought of ) : ^ He was at last con- 

victed of treason on grounds a/ which every English statesman 
aghast, — Green. 

Stand alone ) Be quite 

alone ( with no one to help ) 

stand aloof OW ( ^ s»i or«ai ) Keep 

at a distance : e. g. The officials in a body, stood aloof from the 
controversy. 

Stand and deliver ejt’B’R’fl ▼H, ^"U^l Surrender. Properly, 

stand still and deliver over one's prOfierty to a highwayman. 

Stand at bay Stand at close quarters. 

Stnnd at ease iJififvfsrtifi vretTcsfn ws* "mewn ^1^05 

'itVI Stand in a position of ease when Freed 
from ‘attention’, — said of s.)ldiers : e, g. By their rattles and slaps 
they're not standing at tase, — BaKBAM. 

Stand ( or Remain ) at gaae ^fil ; f¥ ¥11 or 

*1^ Stand in doubt what to do : t. g. (t) The American 
army in the central states remai'td wholly at gase,-~LoM> Mahon. 

(2) As the poor frighted deer, that sttnds at gate, 

Wiluly determining which way to fly.— R apb Of Ldcrbb. 

Stand between (l^lbnilt «tC¥ 11 Cii) Bin f«11 Be a aiedlator 
between. 
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Stalld buff ^ Stand stripped to tbe skin like 

boxers : «. g. 

And for the good old cause stood huff 
'Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff — Bxm.BR. 

Stand By ( fbgi ) Stand near to. fsrviA s|ta1 ; 

^ItVt . ar<d Be a mei% spectator : e. g. Oh ! the suspense, the 

fearful, acute suspense of standing idly by, while the life of one we 

dearly love is trembling in the balance l— D ickbns. <a¥<(tCl *l1^ 

Xftfbca oraH ; ¥art¥ ¥fll1 <<▼ ♦Itw ciltnil lt<ll Let aside ; be placed 
aside with disregard : e. g. In the meantime, we let the commands 
stand by neglected.— Decay of Piety. tl¥l ¥f| ; ¥?! : »lWf 

¥lt ; glt^Vl : Defend ; maintain : support ; not to desert : e. g. 

Aand us. and we will by you. — Miss Edgeworth, ^^spia* 

¥l*t ( C¥lxt l¥Il fe*ni ) an ¥11 Rest on for support : e. g. This reply 

standeth by conjecture.— Whitgift. >^t¥ta ¥fi|«1 sraf| 

Agree to ; abide by ; e. g. ‘Let us ask this man* said the Brahmin, 
'What the creature is and I will stand by what he shall say’.— 

MacaXtlay. [ Nautical ] $¥it¥ t|t¥l A preparatory order, 

equivalent to ‘Be ready* : t. g- "What did you say. Captain Cuttle ?" 
inquired Walter . — "Stand by !" returned the captain thoughtfully. — 
Dickens* 

stand by ( or to ) one’s guns [ Fi zumfi fe’y ] fiicsnt tftcq xlt¥l ; 

3I¥tV ¥%¥ ¥t¥l Remain firm in one’s position ; stick to one’s 
resolution or ptirpuse : e, j^. Titmouse, though greatly alarmed, 
stood to his gun pretty steadily. — \V\ rren. 

Stand corrected JftcHtPr® Be set right, as after an error in a state* 
ment of fact. 

Stand fast TV^ Be fixed ; be unshaken or immovable. 

Stand fire 5^1 Receive shots of firearms 

without giving way : c g. “Do these elephants”, asked the gentle- 
man, **stiib.d fire 

Stand flrmlv on (C^ ftTOI) ^ Be satisfied or convinced 

of : e. ga Though Pace be a secure fool, and stupids so firmly on his 
wife’s frailty.— S hakesve ARE. 

Stand for ( Offer one’s self as a c andida te f or ; e. g. 

How many sta*d for consulships-^— S hakfspearb. (▼WTO) 

^ ISide with ; support ; maintain : g. 

I 5 ^aw</ wholly for you.— SnAKSSi’BARE. ( CWi^ Tl 

ptWw ^ W Be in the place of . be 

the substitute or representative of : e. g. A cipher at the left hand of 

a figure stands for nothing.— Webster. (CTpt fSfW) 

Direct the course ( of a ship ) towards {Nauticat]o 

Stand for a child fHtsi irffw ^ m Be 

sponsor for a child ; stand in the place of a child and answer for it 
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Stand fbrth or forward Be prominent ; pome forward. 

Stand from [Nautical] ( ^ ^ftl5tfir8 irsfl 
Direct the course ( of a ship } from. 

Stand good m^\ Remain true after* examination • 

remain valid : c, g. A doubtful statement is said to stand good when 
on examination, it is found to be correct. 

Stand high iSse; nc«r Have or main- 

tain a high position, order, or rank : e. g, ( 1 ) His character 5/a ads 
hi^h even amidst these difficulties, (j) He stood very htgh at the 
University Examinations. 

Stand (one. in ( i£|^ Cost : e. g. (i) The same 

standeth them in much less cost. — Rob\xsox, (2) The punic wars 
could not have .s cod the human race i'l less than three miliions uf the 
species. — B urke. 

Stand in another’a ahoes WtPl 

Occupy the place or lay claim to the honours ^f another : e. 

A great ability, not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the 
general mind, so that each of them could at a pinch stand in the shoes 
of the other \ and they are more bound m character than ditferenced 
in ability or in rank. — Emerson. 

Stand (one) in good stead ( ^ ^ 

Be of great u^e, help, or service to ( one i : e g. The smallest 
act of charity shall stand us in good steid » — Attkrbury. 

Stand in hand Be condu- 

cive to one’s interest ; be serviceable or advantageous. 

Stand in need of ( ) ^iWWBl 

W^tC?r Be in war* of ; require the help of • i\ g. Because 
the subjection of the body to the will is by natural necessity, the subjec- 
tion of the will unto God voluntary, we ^tand in need of direction after 
what sort our wills may be conformed to His.— H ooker. 

Stand in one^e light W 

Hinder one's advantagie; take a position which is injurious to 
one’s interest: e. g. Don't stand m the poor gir^s light ^ioi ifxly^s 
sake, George, leave us m peace. — R eade. 

Stand, in one’s own light fmm ♦ttw 

i(tl1 Hinder one’s own advantage : r. g. At seventy, as at 

twenty-seven, he is foundi standing in his own light on many occasions 
through nervous fear. — E nglish Magazine. 

Stand in one’s way ( or in the way of) ^ 

CWlI ; ( CSW ftron ) H'Qill Thwart one • be an impedimet|t 

to : e\ /• He trampled on all who ch^ssed his path, or stood even for" a 
moment in the way of his ulterior designs —Buckle. 

43tand ( one ) in stead ( ^ f6f(. ^ «ltin Be of 

use, help, or service to ( one ) : e, g. His Latin and Greek stood 
him in little 5l0ad.-nADDisoN, 
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Stond in terror of ( iFWie ) tot W? »ry Be much afraid of : $. g. 
Old Osborne stood in secret terror o/his son. — Thackeray. 

Stand in the gap fepr ^^1 Expose one's 

self for the protection of something* 

Stand in the gate (or gates) ^ ^ 

ipefl Occupy a place of adv^ntaee, power, or defence. 

Stand in with ( Have a secret 

understanding with, as policemen with publicans. 

Stand it, or Stand it out [ Colloquial ] ’Tf^^ n? W9[\ Endure 

stoutly. C^t5 Maintain one’s ground or state : e, g. I’ll 

stand it out (<. e. persi'at in what I say.)— Brewer. ' 

Stand its ground Ht^ Maintain its place : e, g. We cannot 

therefore feel confident that the progress of knowledge" will necessaril)' 
be fatal to a system which has stood its ground in spite of the immense 
progress made by the human race in knowledge since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. — Macaulay, 

Stand of arms A intisket with its usual appendages ; — 

usually only the musket and bayonet. 

Stand off Keep at a distance : e. g. Why do you stand off? 

You have no cause of fear here, T?l1 Not to 

comply, Keep at a distance 

in friendship or social intercourse • forbear intimacy : e. g. We stand 

off from an acquaintance with good.— A tterbory- 

W?l1; f?CV CZf^^] Appear prominent; have relief: e, g. 

Picture is best when it stanJeth off dib if it were carved. — WottOx. 

Stand off and on [ Nuutica! ] ^ 

Remain near a coast by sailing towards land and then from it. 

Stand-Offish 

Unsociable rather contemptuously r(s..rvcd. 

Stand on Continue on the same track 

or course. ( Be situated on : r. g. Paris 

stands on the Rhine. — WEL^^TER. Sail towards 

land. [ Nautical ]. 

Stand on ceremony T^v^ 

*^1 Behave with cold rigid civility.* be very punctilious in the 
observance of etiquette : e. g. Do not stand on ceremony, but make 
yourself agreeable. — McMordie. [mony. 

Stand on compliment Treat with cere- 

Stand on end~See On end and Hair stands on end. 

Stand on one»s own bottom [ Colloquial ] ^1 ?« • 

Stand independent of any other object : e. g. Suppose an Irishman 
in England were to speak in praise or abuse of the country, would 
one be particularly pleased or annoyed ? One would be glad that 
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the man liked his trip ; but as for his good or bad opinion of the coun* 
try, the country stands on its own bottom, superior to any man or isem 
—Thackeray. 

Stand on (or upon) one’s own legs ▼finri 

^ fSiCW sari Be quite 

independent; not depend on anybody else: e g Persons of theii 
fortune and quality could well have stood upon their own legs,^ 
Collier. 

Stand on one’s rights 

Wtrti ^^1 Be firm in asseriing one’s rights (as a member of 

society): a. g In the N. States the Negroes are more saucy and 
stand upon their rtghts elbowing themselves into the tram-cars and 
taking the best seats — Kxight. 

Stand on the defensive 

Resist attacks without attacking in return. 

Stcuid on velvet m ^ Place one’s 

bets in such a way as not to lose in any event. 

Stand one in ^51 Cost one. 

Stand one in hand Concern or affect one. 

Stand one’s friend ^tue -sfRj ^1 ; ’frtrte 

Be friendly to a person ; support one in case of need : e. g» 
Mrs Dolly regularly expected that Ellen should, as she called it, 
^tiind her frie* d in these altercations.— M. Edgeworth. 

Stand one’s ground fkim R1 cvtfe 

Keep the ground or station one has taken ; maintain 
one's position . e. g. Peasants t^nd burguers, however brave, are 
unable to stand their grt .nd against veteran soldiers — Macaulay. 

Stand one’s hand fstcv ^ Pay for a 

diink to another. 

Stand out ; "nl ^ VW 

Project ; be prominent . c* g* The period of Elizabeth 
and James I m the h’sior) of England as the era of the 

greatest literary activity and splendour. — S miles. CVt^ *0 

Not to comply* refuse to yield : e. gm 
He aAvidya stanas out a id higgle:^, and actually tire:> them till he gets 

a bargain.— GoLDSMira. pET? Jiff'S fl^ ^ 

wtrl. 59?ll ; ?fsni1 T1 ^^51 m Persist in opposition or 

resistance ; not to >ield or comply , not to give way or recede : e. g. 
Miss Mornica Thorne stood out but Mrs. Grantly gave way.~ 
Trollope. [to one’s right boldly. 

Stand out for one’s right Lay claim 

Stand out from ( ^nV9 •ttci ^ 

Be so prominent or conspicuous as to be distin- 
guished from : p. ^4 Spinoza stands out from iht multitude of philo* 
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sophers inspirini; in powerful minds'a feeKng which the most remark* 
aUe philosophers coula not inspire."-*ARNOLD. 

Stand out to sea ^ ^ Move out towards the open 

sea : e. g. He stood easily out to sea, for most of his merchant ships . 
were slow sailers, and not a few were orer laden.— The P. Reader. 
Stand orw Be postponed ; remain in abeyance : 

e. g. The matter must stand over until Visginius should return from 
service.— Collins. [ pay the recicoaing. 

Stand sam ( American ] aiCVI a(Wc4 ni ^ ffCV fail Be made to 

Stand sentry «fih( ^ 1F11. ntftlt eren Do the duties of a sentinel: 
e,g, Madame Juubeit stood sentry, trying to keep back the thirsty 
comers from the fountain — Arnold. 

Stand stook-stiU *191 Sund as 

still as a post ; remain perfectly stationary. 

Stand suitety atf^ fail Be a guarantee. 

Stand the racket of [Colloquial] ( c¥ta fegi ) aetata an ; ( cate fagi ) 

WtfN ail Take the consequences of • assume the responsi- 
bility for ; e, g He is as ready as myself to stand the racket of 
subsequent proceedings.— English Newsfapbr. 

Stand the test *tnatl ^*al n el Not to give way under critical 
examination • go through a trial successfully : e. g. All your vexations 
were but my trials of your love, an'd you have nobly stood the trst. — 
Lamb. 

Stand to afltfea attl it afias Itele Ply ; urge : persevere in using : 
Bags Titmouse, though greatly alarmed, stood to his gun pretty 

steadily.— W arren. • ( C^Ft^n 55CTO, Nl irT^ Remain 

fixed in ( a purpose or opinion ) : o. g I will stand to it, that this is 

his sense — Stillingfleet. ( C¥t^ Ufi ) Abide 

by ; adhere to ; as to a contract, assertion, promise, and the like : 

0 g. If he does not stand to his promise, he knows I wear a sword. — 

Thackeray. ( rftf Pip® ) iftH H *191 ; ( fuj ftw ) *J«lt1R 11 

WH ; 1W1 ^1, latl ItU Not to yield to ; not fly from , maintain, as a 
ground : e. g. Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, whether 

they stood to it or ran away.— Bacon. ( CTtl ^1 ) iWV fnH 

Be consistent with : e. g. It stands to reason that he could not have 

done so. — Webster. ^*t1lf«1 tFil t *Pf^ Support ; uphold : e, g. 
"My lady, whatever I say you'll stand to 1"— "Whatever you say I’ll 

starid M”— RbAde. Etf^ lfi f g tl (llftl'#) W1 ,• Ef^CltCl *«< ftit 

Maintain one's ground against ; be able to resist [Ca/Vd;«fVi^ : o, g, 

1 never yet knew the man who stood to Captain Quin.— Tbackbrav. 

Stand to arms fVfl Rise in arms : e, g% Even 

in that extremity the miners stood bravely to their arms, and sold 
their lives dearly.— M acaulay. 
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Stand to>one*s guns— See Stand by on^s gun. 

Stand to roMon ^ taH ^«al Seem reason* 

able ; seem probable : t. g. It stands to reason that he could not 
' have done so. — W kbstbk. 

Stand to SM— Same as Stand oat to sea. 

Stand together fom Be consistent ; agree. 

Stand treat iCoUojuial\ *lt5|Wnni (f^iowe; ^ 

Bear the cost of giving an entertainment of food and drink, espedaUy 
the latter ; r. ^ You are going to accommodate us, and what is to 
prevent my standing treat for a pint or so, in return 7— Dickens. 

Stand treat to [ Colloquial ] ( yWcve ) fsw w tW *ffii^ 

yit Bear the cost of entertaining (one) with food and dnnk,^ especially 
the latter ; e. g. They went out to Versailles with their families ; 
loyally stood treat to the ladies at the restaurateurs,— -Thackbray. 

Stand tl^l ^ %TCt Ciret1*^ttstain the trial or 

examination of a cause ; not to give up without trial. 

Stand under ^ ^ Undergo ; sustain. 

Stand up Rise from sitting • be on the feet : e. g. Stand up- 

on the bench. ( ?F<I1 ^ ^lU Wt ) Arise 

in order to speak or act ; e. g. After the third reading, a foolish man 

stood up to propose a rider. — M acaulay, ftiptl 

VUl Put one’s self in opposition ; contend : e. g. We stood up about 
_ the corn.-> Shake speare. 

Stand up againat ( 5 

▼91 Rise against ; resist * .ppose : e. g. Would they suffer the man 
who had so often stood up lor their rights agtinsl civil power, to be 
treatei) like the vilest of mankind r— Macaulay. 

Stand up for { ctN fapi ^1 ▼tfrtn ) ^ ; iwi ¥91 

Defend • justify ; support ; take his part : e, g. He stood up for the 
administration.— W ebster. 

Stand up to *ltlfW9 ftal Meet face to face. 

^ Fulfil manfully. 

Stand up Wifli ( yt^iw >lft® ) <9¥CTtCi| ¥91 Dance with, as a partner. 
Stand upon ( C¥t^ f¥|C¥ ) ^ Concern in J interest 

in. TJintst •hi ¥11 . ( C¥tl Pntl ) C’frll ▼H Value j pride : e. g. We 
highly esteem and stand much upon our birth. — RaV. Ofl ¥11, 

¥11 Insist on ; as, to stand upon security. p¥tCl iftH lt¥l H ¥l«lll 

¥11 Adhere to : e. g. He does not stand upon decency in conversation, 
but will talk smut, though a priest and his mother be in the room.— 
Addison. ¥l^np| ¥11 Attack ; assault : e. g. So 1 stood upon him, 
-and slew him:— Bible. 

Stand i^on on^a dignity nmfinv ^M ititi dtn ¥il Have or 
affect a high notion of one’s own rank, priinlege, or character. 
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Stand upon one’s privilege or on punotilioa fsRW Wt^ ( 

sre ^ Quietly to insist on one^s position See., being 

recognized. [ one*8 conditions. 

Stand upon one’s terms JfS ftv spg ftr? ^ Insist upon 

Stand upon points ;etn Be over-scrbpulous : e, g. 

This fellow d »es not stmd upi^n Shakespeare. 

Stand upon thorns ▼ill 3e in a state of 

great anxietj-. 

Stand with ( Be consistent with : 

c g, li with reason that they should be rewarded liberally. — 

f)A\ iL-^. ( Consist with • agree \\it«i . e, g. There are 

me 1 ! stanuc^ of fortune and a fair condition that t. annul stand with 
‘'Omc other'' Init if >ou desire this, you must Io'jC that. — Bishop 
rwLOK ( He with : e T!iou see^t how it s^c^nds 

vjitn mj, and ttiril I mav not tarry. -Scoi i. 

Standing army A body of troops permanently and regularly 

kept I g. '1 lie Ifgions w I'ich Lonbtituted the army of the 

empiic were relegated to the frontiers.- -MaRIVALE. 

Standing colour s a colour that does not fade or vanish ; a lasting 

oJo’ir . 

Standing corn cr crop ^ Corn 

n m“ii r <> tr. t, f , rr t \ ft cut down, [ cover. 

Standing cap '« 15T^fsi7ltI ^ Citsitri A tall cup with a foot and a 

Standing dish JT5^'5< An article of food which usually 

appear-, at table • favourite d:ui. [ ridicule. 

Standing joke Ttt\ A continuous subject for mirth or 

Standing Ofi [A JV/.] -fltl sfnti Sailing from the land. 

Standing on [ An 'it. ] ®t^c^ ’tSR Sailing towirds the land. 

Standing orders * 115 ( 1 : 51 ^ ^ Those bye laws 

of the Hou'-es of Parliament fo- the conduct of their proceedings wlii^h 
>tdnd in force till they are either rescinded or suspended. I neir 
^us; ensicn is generally caused b} a de-ire to hurry through a bill with 

unusual expedition. I Hence ] CT ■aftWH 

^ItC^ >8 am Those orders of Government that are recorded 

permanently and stand in force till they are rescinded or suspended. 

Standing stigma Lasting stain or obloquy. 

Standing water ^^<5 cqT« ) Water that does not 

flow , stagnant water. [of the land. 

Staple of land e The particular nature and quality 

Star-blind Partly blind. 

Star ohamber— An ancient court of civil and criminal jurisdiction at 
Westminster in England, abolished in the reign of Charles 1. So called 
because the ceiling or roof of the chamber was decorated with gilt 
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stars. Its jurisdiction was to punish such cilenders as the Law had 
made no provision for. The open heavens : e. g. 

This three months did we never house our heads, 

But in yon great star chamber,—}. Wsbsier. 

Star oonner CsntfeM^. caitf^ft An astronomer or astrologer. 

(A) Star of the first magnitude One of the brightest 

stars. (Seal^tl *1?!^ Cai4 An object that is superior to 

others of the same class : e. g. Among the new Frer ch books was 

the “Henriade” of Voltaire, which has risen \iVa a star of the first 
magnitude,— Q kkl.'CL.is, 

Star with ( iSasst ^ Set or adorn with 

( bright bodies like stars ) > bespangle with : e, g. Me wore a robe 

starred tuith gems.— W ebster. [stats. 

Star orOBSed Unfortunate; njot favored by the 

Star-spangled or paved Spangled or studded uith stars. 

Star epangled Banner wtcttfitviti ( ®?tcs 

) The flag of the United States; the ensign of the 

American people [See Stars and Stripes ] : e, g. Being a sharp 
fellow, he has acquainted himself thoroughly with the geography of 
that country, and the amrunt of capital requisite to enable a man to .^et 
up for himself under the Star-spangled Banner.- Melmle 

Stare at or against ( cvtsf ’ll hrcv ) iiv 

«ftvi Look at ( an object ) witn fixed e}es wide open, as from 
wonder, surprise, stupidity, horror, frijijht, or sometimes impudence : 
e. g. (i) Do not itare me. — L ily So\v\rd. 

( 2 ) And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. — J. Kf\is. 

Stare in the face Stare into one’s 

face. UW? Be before the e>es ; 

be undeniably evident. [ A danger is ^aid to sfarc one in the face 
when It is impending.] e. g. But work be:oming slack, he lost his 
place, and poverty stared him in the face. — SMiLEb. 

Stare (one) out of countenanoe ^T?tc^ 

^^1 Keep staring at a person so as to confuse him or her ; e. g. 
The impudent fellow stared the young lady out of coAtiienunce. 

Cast into the shade: c. g. There are garden ornaments, 
as big as brass warming pars, that are fit to s/i?v the sun itself (Jrri 
of coMw/ewawce.— T hackeray. 

Starry sphere— The eighth heaven of the Peripatetic system • also called 
the "firmament.” 

Stars and Stripes The flag of the 

United States of America, with thirteen stripes alternately red and 
white, and a blue field containing as many stars as there are states. 
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Stars are not seen by the aanshine [Proverb] vtCW TtCf 

onan nn v([ I 

start a question ^ Abruptly propose a 

subject or topic (or consideration. 

Start after ^ Set out after ; follow ; pursue : e, g* The hounds 
w'ere made to start after the gkme. 

start against ( «t^ ^*1 Act as a rival 

candidate agmn^t • e, g. It was not proper for Mr. M. to start against 
you for the office. 

Start at ( cet^ ) SiffVal Move suddenly at, as with a spring 
or leap, from surprise, pain or other sudden feeling or emotion: e. g. 
I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
anticipated.— Johnson. 

Start for ( »lCini ) Be candidate for, as for an office. ( 

Set out in the direction of ( a place ). 

Start off > 1^111 ^ Depart all on a sudden. 

Start to one’s feet S6fn Stand up suddenly : e. g. They all 
started to their feet, .-Alexander alone remaining in his seat. — Motley. 

Start up ( adJIJf ^CS ) *I51 Rise suddenly, as from a 

seat or couch : e g. As the door opened, the gentleman started tip 

with a hullo I— Thackeray. ; '6’lfif^ Wtl Come sud- 

denly into n^'tice or importance ; appear all 6n a sudden: e. g. At 
other times, pleasures start up which never entered into our calcula- 
tion.*- P ally. 

Start with ( Begin with. 

Start with a clean slate ^ 

c<r«fl Be given another chance, one's past misdeeds 
having been forgiven and expunged, as writing is sponged from a 
slate. [starts. 

stwting point anrl ^ The point from which anything 

Starting post ct >1130 TO A post, 

stake, ba^rrier, or place from which competitors in a race start, or begin 
the race. ‘ 

Startle at ( cat’ll*! TOfilV TOCI ) tuPni ^ w Move suddenly, 

or be exdited, at, from a feeling of sudden alarm or surprise : e.g, I 
startled at his pupping upon me unfxpectedly.— ADDlsOff. 

Starve out "tisintct 331 31 3tl1 Perish or kill with starving. 

ftarvo with (aRRtC3 3t%«) ***'‘**‘ 

( hui^er or cold ) : <. g. Starting mth cold as Well as hunger.— 
1 LYING. 

state barge 3tW 3W3I A royal barge, or one belonging to government. 

State bed 3J«f*l1»lw . 3^1 An elaboratefy carved or dqrarated bed. 

State oarriage^TO'^V^ . A highly decorated carriage for officials going 
in state, or ta'kmg'part in public processions. 
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Steto Pftper Itw^ ^ ^Ft1«r An official paper relating to the in* 

terests or government of a state. 

state prison t t a a na l ^ . A public prison, 

state prieoner One in confinement, or under airest, for a 

political offence. 

State sword ysi CTatsp^lt^t^ 

fllalt aca aca ttt a sword used on state occasions being borne 
before a sovereign by an attendant of high rank. 

State trial ?latafa^ ailWrciti ftpti A trial of persons for 

political offences. 

State’s evidence at ■irt4atc%t *tw eftn stem fir An 

accomplice in a crime who is admitted as evidence for the government. 

StEtion hotlSO ^ ^ The house that serves for the head 

quarters of the police. CUC^ The house ui^d as a shelter at 

a railway station. 

statue quo fjl f^ftf "affl ; ftftf Wffl, fffft^if 'sift The state 
in which it was before the war ; the existing state of affairs. 

statute labour cftf cftf ^cfBr-fe*ifsrart ersfts wft5it5CTtfrs ffvtitfirii 
A definite amount of labour required tor the public service in 
making roads, streets, bridges, and the like, in certain English 
colonies. 

staunch hound cf Pwft 'njf fttifiR fIftcfT aR5t«iiitn Ptfftcff 

ftfl vor a hound that follows the scent closely 

without error or remissness. 

staunch to ( calf ft wfftfe ft aftsfa® Firmly or 

steadily adherent to : e. g. The Highlanders remained throughout 
staunch to the Stuart family. 

Stave and taU ( ) ft^tltt? ▼ftfl CWfl Part as dogs, by inter, 

posing staff and by pulling the tail. 

Staye Ofi CTItf yftfl dNi Of'Sfl Push away, as with a staff ; e. g. 

The condition of a servant staves him offXo a distance — South. <a1f 

vfiraf Itffft ^1»lf yfl Delav forcibly ; e. g. He was constrained to 
SI n-c off the execution of tJ’e project.— Webster. Vllfxi *lfi|ftf fFfI f1 
▼ft Avert or obviate witH.|'reat difficulty ; drive away •. *. g. 
We hear of daring speculators looking the a count» of mercantile 
companies, in order to stave off the evil day. — Arkot. 

Stay at ( cvtf tttf ) yil ^ ft^l Stop at ; remain at : e. g. He 

stayed at home and worked.— H elps. 

Stay4it>homo ftftfl ftlff ( f«1f ffCfOf ftl al ) Those who remain 

in their-own homes and do not go abroad or travel to other places. 

Stay away fail Keep away. [ D &\ i3e.v. 

Stay fbr ( 'ftfff* Wt ) yit Wait for :e, g. I stay for Turnus.— 
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Stay from k ) Tws Forbear : e. g. Would ye 

stay for tlam from having husbandi — Bible. 

Stay in Keep at home. 

Stay on ( ^<5Rl ^fiiC5 ) cwfr Dwell on ; tarry on r e g. 

I mu-t 5^M^ a little on one adtion. — Drydes. fVgK 

KlsI on n ly on : e, g. Ve despise this word, and trust in oppression 
and perxci'-L* and stay thereon. — Bible. 

Sta:^ ono’b hands ^file's ^1 

J-^rL\Li t ope .h*om striding or doing any nii-^chief : e. g. Unfortunately, 
“dtnnc *^tic" truulile^ have never stayed the hands ot the resolute men 
Vv’u) carr> uiit the ‘i jrei^n' licy of Russia. — 19TH Cextory. 

Stay ov T Delay : e, g. His habit of procrastination makes 

Ih’Ti 'y pp r du.ng ihi at tiic proper time. 

St^iy over eight Remain the whole night till the next day ; 

g. \\ lien \uii next p ‘v us a vi^t, you xtwi^l stay over night. — 
M( [ for the time. 

Stay tho ntomaoh [ Colloquial ] ^ Allay the cravings of hunger 

Staj* up Sit up , keep awake. 

:5:i‘y xvitb Ruuuin with. 

^ Asf StOf dy as thtj polar tfar ffelf ft? ; ft? Consistent. 

Sieadv.;^o Quiet. 

Sto.Yl a gooBo and givo the giblets in alms c?c? tt? ^ 

^ma‘^s wealtlx by over reaching, and then seek to salve the conscience 
1 V yivin^' awav small sums in charity. 

a mar h ;7r’t fe’tft^ Wfl M^rch 

M 'i ro\ »'rt way ; arrive or appear unobserved: e. g. Fifty thousand 
.. o.i cannot easily steal a march over the sea. — H. Walpole. ^g? 

rc»f>!fC5 yftti ?ff^1 5fS?1 Gain an advantage in a covert way or 

ur.ob-Lrxed . e. g She yesterday wanted to steal a march oi ^oox 
Liridx — Smollftt. 

Steal away ^ r off c^tt^ ?te?1, Jtfinrt ^ Withdraw or pass 

priv.ly ; <-11, ' away unpeiceivcd : e. g. Fixed of mind to fly all company, 
•;rc night she stde aw'iy , — SIDNEY. 

St9P.l out ?tft? ?^?1 ?te?1 Slip out unperceived : e. g. He will 

fcil Out by tlie back door.— >M rs. Beecher Stowe. 

Steal ov('r or upon ( evt? f^S? ?1 WW?'3 fe*f? ) 

tSfl Con e upon unperceived • pass into privily gr unobserved : e. g» 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing over him.— I rvxko. 

(The) Stealthy School of Critiolam Pseudonymous 

criticism. 

steam parket reiir?f3»t*f «*rf« A packet or vessel 

propelled by steam, and running periodically between certain ports. 

steel the heart ^ sFCttl ^ Harden the heart. 
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St6©l te ap Wl A trap for catching wild anirrals, consisting 

of two iron jaws, which close by means of a powerful steel spring when 
* the animal disturbs the catch, or tongue, by which they are kept open. 

Steeled againet Insensible to. 

Steep in ( Soak in (a liquid) : e, g. Many 

of the bystanders stetped their handkerchiefs m his blqod. — Dxckev^. 

Steeped in ( Immersed m ; 

c imoletely covered in e g. The rich were steeped m voluptuousness, 
— Smiles. 

Steeped to the lipe in ( Deeply immerbcd 

in : e. g Steeped to the hps in disgust and chagrin, he sent in his 
resignation.— Car LYLE . 

Steeple ohaee iiv ort^ ( c?v5l iSTf^ % ^fwi 

itSciS ^ ) A horse race over a pres'^nbed course,, across the open 
country, in which hedges, walls, ditches, and other obstacles haie to 
be jumped 

(A) Steeple-jaok c? frul f^ftr 8Sti1 S?t otutir® TOf One whu 

ascends a church '>pire to repair it 

Steer clear of sfl nc:5 

So direct the course of a vessel as to avoid (rocks, shoals, and the 
like) : e, g A good steersman will always take care to steer clear l1 

rocks and shoals, ( ^ ^ Avoid 

(dangers and difficulties) : e» g He endeavoured to steer 'clear of 
both extremes.— Irvin tj [ towards (a place). 

Steep for ( C¥t^ Direct the course of a vessel 

Steerage passenger SftrtCW ^^fsnr A passenger who takes 

passage in the steerage of a vessel. 

Stem a stream or torrent or ti Jo Oppose or 

check a flow of w ^ter [Ftgui a^ively] C5t«r ^ 

Oppose or check a moving force : e»g. 

At length Erasmus, that great iniured name, 

The gl'^ry of the pnesthood, ana the shame, 

Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stai?e.— P ope. 

Stench trap A contrivance to prevent stench 

or foul atr from rising from the openings of sewers, drains, &c. 
Stentorian voice A very loud voice, from Stentor, the Greek 

herald in the Trojan war, whose voice, according to Homer was as 
loud as that of fifty men combined. 

Step a mast urtn ^ Vlt Set up or erect a mast. 

Step aside vntOl Jfflll Move a little to one side : e. g. He 
stepped aside and let the lady pass. Walk to 

e little distan':e. W Retire from company. 
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Step back etavl Move bvV nr recede a little, Aeiei 1^1 

Move mentally ..ti'wards .the past : carry the mind back : t. g. 
1 hey are stepping aim'ost three thousand years hack into the remotest 
antiquity.— Pope. 

Step between Interpose. 

Step by step 3FCT ayrt; 'aa By degrees-; gradually: e.g. 

Knowledge advances step by step and not by leaps.— M acadlay. 

Step down ’•yI, attWl ateet Get down • descend. . 

Step forth tfain aterl Move or come forth. 

Step in or into ( cela ftca ) ina ami ai < c¥twt em[ta )• *1^ WH . 
al'aal Walk or adv.-)nce into (a place or state! : advance suddenly 
\w.e.g. Whosoever first, after the troubling of the water, stepped in, 

was made whole of whatsoever disease he had. — B ible, fwfba WtC*ni 
aw etca^ Enter for a short time ’ e. g. I stepped into the house. 

—Webster, yc p t a wr«Wt? ami ; Sthal *np1 a1 f!W ami Obtain 
' possession of without trouble ; enter upon suddenly. 

(A) Step in the right direction i fga y g al facatatPw 

A judicious or right proceeding or measure : e. g. The officer on 
post loaded his treasure in carts, conveyed it that same night to the 
Government House— which doubtless was a step in the right direction, 
— Carl\le. 

Step into another’s shoee etaa atlalae *!» ai ?ta 'afaata ami Occupy the 
place of another ; succeed another : e. g. As soon as Parliament- sits 
and a new writ can be issued, Clavering retires, and I step into his 
shoes — Thackeray, 

Step one’s foot aimT*ta and Set the foot : e, g. Sir, step your foot, give 
answer.— Shake^i-eare, 

Step out^lacaa tNi sn ▼fim »iai «ml *11 cm increase the length, 

but not the rapidity, of the step, extending it to thirty-three inches. 
Step over Walk a short distance. 

step short [ Mihtary ] fa w t y t c i ^Ica ^ *t1 OT»I1 Diminish the 
length or rapidity of the step, according to the established rules. 

Step up ateal Go upstairs. ^ <afitca at«al Walk 

a little distance : e. g. Upon this one of the company stepped up to 
present her with some fruits he had gathered.— Goldsmith. 

Stepping stone ^ata >Rca *ffta w wtri al ritca «s»w c^ 8*5 *rMi ( ^aca 
aaca 88 ) aala aa A stone to raise the feet above the water or mud in 

walking. [ Hence ] 8 a^a 8*l1a A means of progress or further ad- 
vancement : e. g. These obstacles his genius had turned into stepping 
‘stones.— Macaulay. 

Sterling merit ai tM Genuine merit ; merit of the exceUent 
quality ; e, g. It is a work of sterling merit.— 

Sterling mon^ 8^>ICQ1 mt8ata(C#lrs etvfiw Lawful money of 
England. 
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Stem ( Of Sterner ) eeac veetfe, ei The male sex ( human ). 

Stem of pablio effidre eWm Place of managing 

affaifs; 

Stew in on^e own grevy or Jaioe or grease efiile fsfl • 

Wt’Wtl ♦tort *1^1 Suffer on one's own account. 

Stiokat (ceta^*ttcs) rtn Be embarrassed or 

puzzled at : e. g. They will stick long at part of a demonstration, 
for want of perceiving the connection between two ideas. — Locks. 

( cela ftror ) fs»(1 ^ wn. ef«wi seels Wts ▼si Hesitate at : e. g. 

Serve the great ; stick at no humiliation.— Emerson 

Stick at nothing ▼t’Rts cete ete WstsTs: t’ts ettf) ▼files 

ft«n ei ctW el ▼!!, ee ▼ties «W8 eeti Not to hesiute to do 
anything • be ready to do everything ( though it be mean and base ) to 
accomplish one's purpose : e. g. He was a man indeed who stuck at 
nothing, but who was incompetent to perform the ordinary duties of his 
post,— M acaulay. 

stick by ( ^ ▼Ww ) wftsfira trw Adhere closely to ; be 

constant to j be firm in supporting : e. g. •'Su'^ely”, said John. 

•'what I say I ftici Dickens. ( ^ 

ftlll Be troublesome by adheringr to : ^ g* 1 am satisfied to trifle 
away my time, rather than let it stick by me. — Popk. 

Stick in ( CWtH Pnjra ) ^ Be fixed in { stop in : c. g. They 

never doubted the Commons ; but heard all stuck in the Lord's House, 
and desired the names.— 'C lakendon. 

Stick in one’s crop or giEsard [£ow] Be difflcultof 

digestion, ^ Become offensive. 

Stick in one’s throat ifsTrt ^51, =11 nrti Be unable to 

speak out : e. g. 

I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat, — Shakespeare. 

Sfeiok-in-the-mud will An old, 

dull, unprogressive fogey : e. g. This rusty coloured one is that 
respectable old stick in-the^mud, Nicias — HuGnas. 

<A) Stick of eels Ittf Twenty-five eels, [dence ; die. 

Stick one’s spooYi in the wall Take up one's resi-i 

StiedE out ^ ^ ; irni ^ Cause to project or 

protrude • render prominent, cifwl ?efl Project 

or protrude ; be pro nlnent : e. g. His bones thnC were not seen stick 

Bible ^ ; cet® 

5*rt Persevere in a purp *se : hole out. [Ca/Zoywiu/j : e, g, Ttic garrison 
stud out until relieved.— Webster. 

Stick pigs Rftcutw WltPWIar Vm ^ Hunt 

wild hogs on horseback and transfix them with the spear* 

70 
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Bfeittk Miiutfe men Into round boles 0lt¥Cf n*ar c4cv 

OfSfl Thrust in unsuitable men ( as a square thing in a drcle ). 

Adhere closely to ; be persevering in holding to : e. g. (i) We are all 
party men in England* and I will stick to my party like a Briton.-— 
ThackbraYs (2) The cobbler should stick to his last.— Proverb. 

BUck to one’s ooloiin ^ ^ Adhere to one’s 

party or opinions : e. g The lady had made a great mistake in putting 
her supremacy to a test to crucial, but, having made it, she stuck to 
her colours, — J. Payn. 

flttak to one's guns "laF# tW 

Maintain one’s position ; stand fast before an attack. 

Gttidk to one's last rt&l sn ^ ^ ¥11 Not 

interfere in matters with which one is unfamiliar. [ A bootmaker 
criticised the shoes in a picture drawn by Apelles, a Greek painter, who 
listened to it and altered them to meet the criticism. Then the 
bootmaker begah to criticise the anatomy of one of the figures, where* 
upon the painter ejaculated, 'Cobbler, stick to your last.'— A. M. 
Hyamson. ] 

Btiok to the oow ^ *lrt 'SWs ¥filOT ^ Do not try to do 

anything beyond your power. [ In the auditorium of a theatre Boswell 
gave an imitation of a cow and was highly applauded for it. Then 
he gave the imitation of another animal, and having failed. Dr. Blair 
who was with him said "Stick to tho cow." ] 

Sttok up C¥m ^ Ttcsi CfStl Affix a little high up : c.g. 

Hacards were stuck up setting prices on the heads of the ministers of 

the erbwn, — Macaulay. <ltip| ^ Stand erect : e. g. His hair 

sticks Webster. UtiRI ^finil ^ ^ Waylay and plun- 

der, as a mail-coach by bush>rangers. 

stiok up for [ Colloquial ] ( ▼WW ) «ITVl 

’tl ^ Vll Assert and defend ; speak or act in defence of : e, g. 
ril stick up for the pretty woman preaching.— G. Eliot. 

Stiok up to [ Cof/ofuta/ ] *lcst t|fim Waylay and plunder: 

s,g. Finish him off, neck and crop ; he deserves it for sticking up 
to a man like you.— Blackmore. 

Stiok upon ( fVri Be firmly fixed on : efg. 

The huge vessel failed to enter the harbour, and stud fast upon the 

bar.— Motley. ( flRCT ) BltPHI Jfl Wt?! Dwell upon ; not 

forsake : e g. If the matter be knotty, the mind must stop and 
bi ckie to it, and stick upon it with labour and thought.— Locke. 

Sttok pour opinions to no penon's sleevoB [Proverb'} 

^ 4i^H Tfts ^ ; *inni ^p<i m <11^ an i 

Sttokingpieooi|%lf^art^<sapto A piece of beef cut from 

tbe neck. 
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Bliioliiag place oc point IN ct ^ C¥ls| ^ m 

The place or point where anything sticks, or remains fast : e, g. 

But screw your courage to the sticking place^ 

And we’ll not fail.— SHAKESPuAkE. 

Sticking plaster ^ cartel ’mfll An adhesive plaster for 

closing wounds, ahd for similar uses. 

(A) Stickler about or over trifles ct 

A person particular about things of no moment. 

Stiff as a poker Very stiff. 

Stiff neck "f? A condition of the neck such that the 

head cannot moved without difficulty and pain [ Fi’urati-Jtly ] 

Oostinacy in evil or wrong : e. /, Speak not with a 
iti ff n«c4.— Bl BLE. 

Stiff An I. O. U ; a note of hand 
executed on promise of paying a ‘stiff” interest. 

Stiff*neckod person An obstinate fellow. 

Stiff’un [ Sling] * 1 ^ A dead body. ( 'Un' here stand's for ‘one’ ]. 

(The) Stiletto of the storm Lightning. 

Still and anon nw *1:^ .\t intervals and 

repeatedly ; continually 1 not continuously ( ■ e, g. 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time. — SHVKSSVcaRC. 

Still as a mouse "tr® Exceedingly quiet ; suspiciously 

still: 

Still as a rook or stone en? Motionless. [ kept. 

(A) Still-room ?? An apartment where l.quors are 

(A) Still«room maid A female domestic servant. 

Still sovr ^ ^t<*ni iiei ^5 s <*r ^f^tnni 

V? sn A cunning and selush 
person . one who is wise in his own intete'>t one who avoids talking 
at meals that he may enjoy his food the better. [The expression is 
taken from the old proverb,— ‘‘The still row eats the dr.iff.” ] « 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh 

’Tis old but true, '^Still swine eat all the draugh."— S iiake'sPEVre. 

Still watere run deep or deepest [ ’’roverb ] ’its, 

swueitft 5 cfiiwtn m ▼finn 

citT*fW Those who are grave and 

thoughtul do not like to make any outward demonstration, but prefer 
to perform what they have to do. in silence and in secret. 

stilo novo [Latin'] IR ewlfg tn New style ; new-fangled 
notions. When Grego^XIII r^ormed the calendar in 1532, letter*- 
used to be dated "StUo novo." 
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(The) Stine in the tail n\ The dflS^uIty or unpleasant- 

ness in the end 

Sting to the quick ^ Ctf^ Give pain in the part most susceptible 
of keen feeling • cause distressing pain to i e.g. A pamphlet appeared 
contaming reflections which stung Pope to the Macaulay. 

S^ink in one’s nostrils ( o^ in the nostrils of ) Ttftne fnv 

fSlK Be disgusting or offensive ( like an offensive smelt ) to a person : 
e. g. A whi'g stinks in his nostrils, because to his eyes modern 
whiggism is a negation of all principles.— L. Stephan. 

Stir one’s stumps Tf»f ¥TI Get on faster ; set upon 

something expeditiously. 

atirthodr7bone»of('m«lt«9: 

csll Try to resuscitate ( anything apparently dead ). [ The 
expression is taken from the Bible e g. Every nation, when first 
It feels the stir and touch of a new life, whi commit follies and excesses * 
when that new life is felt in the body of literature and art, the follies 
and excesses will be greattr — not, of course, of such national great* 
ness, but greater comparatively— 'than when //te dry bones of politics 
are English Magazine. • 

Stir up oretl},. cweirl Disturb ; as, to stir up the sediment of 

liquor. Excite thoroughly ; animate ; instigate by inflaming 

passions; as, to stir up i nation to rebellion : e^g. Frederick tried 
to stir up all the other' kins to a crusade against these enemies.— 

Freeman. ‘ftfatV ^1, dfeil Put into action ; begin • as, to stir 

up a mutiny or insurrection. ^ Quicken ; enliven 5 

make more‘ lively or vigorous ; as, to stir^uP the mind : e. g. 

To stir up gentle ruth 

Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth.— S penser. 

St<r up a borpetB'nesIb [ Colloquial ] ▼fiS OWfl Provoke a 

swarm of spiteful enemies or hostile critics. 

stirrup oup *lt#8I4Wici « 

^ *11^*1131 CHWI A parting cup, given in the Highlands 
to guests on leaving, when their feet are in the stirrups : e. g. 

Lo'd Marmion^s bugles blew to f orse 
Then came the stifrup cup in course ; 

^Between the baron and his host 
No point of courtesy was jost. — S cott. 

Stirrup oil Beating. 

(A) Stitoh In time eaTee nine [ Proverb ] amn 4^ ^ritt ^ *Wtl' 
OWtt cw, f»*l9CT cwtt ’■Itl 

*lH *l1 If j’ou sew up the rent of your. cloth just in time, the rent 
vfill not grow wider and you will be saved ot further trouble in sewin||^ 

it. ( Hence ) >IW» « vK HtWtW <1, *1C1 «1f| t i lfftt cg 

CsA IFfilTO *mi ▼fiitri ^wc^^^aittrToumay ewily 
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mend an irregularity if you grapple with it in the beginning, bnt if you 
allow it to have its W4y for some time, you are sure to undergo inu^h 
trouble and hardship to men d it. 

(A) Stitob of trork Any work • the best amount of work. 

Stitoh up cnnf^ C9r$1 CTSII Mend or unite with a needle and 

thread • as, to ^^itch ub an artery. 

Stook'blind 9 ^ 4 ^ Stone blind. _ [cattle. 

Stookoar If^tf^ 19^99 Cl99ff9 A railway car for the conveyance of 

Stock down ( 5^ 9 fac 9 ) 9tCiT9 ^9 \favl oram § >w, as ploughed land, 
with grass seed, in order that it may become swarded, and may 
produce grass. 

Stock exohange 9t9t9 91 ;99fw fn The building or 

place where stocks are bought and sold ; stock market. 

Stook farmer A farmer who makes it his business to rear livestock. 

stook in trade carvrarrcia f 9 C?« ar 9 I Goods kep^ for sale by a shop* 
keeper * e, g. The firm, with all its mills, machfhery, warehouses, 
and stock 'tn trade, was converted into a j iintstock company. — 

Skilbs. 9tni9C99 91 THglt 9|tf7 Fittings and appliances of a work- 
man g. The sufferers thought themselves happy if by the sacrifice 
of their stock in trade, they could redeem their limbs and their lives.-— 
Macaulay. [ 9t9t9 A market for live stock. 

Stock market C9 Wig’ll 9f’fC99 9t9t9 91 3F«r999 9«l Stock exchange. *ftll 

Stocky look, and barrel 999 Utit Every part, every thing. (The stock, 
lock, and barrel are the component parts of a gun). 

Stock phrase 5(99 9^91, 419199 A phrase in constant application ; a 
standing phrase. 

Stook up C9t9l Dig Up. iBCCgir Tfi Extirpate. 

stooke and stones cir9|^ ; ^fsiel Idols ; as, to worship stock and 
stones. 

StOOk* 8 tlll 9"*{49tC9 (9919 Perfectly still, still as a stock or block of wood. 

Stoio Sohool — So called because its founder gave his lectures in a "stoa” 
(porch) in Athens. The School taught that it is wisdom aloce that 
makes men happy, that the ills of lile are but fancied evils, and that 
a wise man ought not to be moved either with joy or grief. The 
stoics practised patience, austerity, and insensibility. 

(Stolen fruit C5tfi|9 991 — t 9 l 99^ 9 9 ?« 9 l 99 r i^in\ C9t9 99 A fruit 

robbed from another’s orchard, considered very sweet. 

Stolen wacera are street 991 99 9 ^ - e. g. Stolen maters are 

sieet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant.— B ible. 

Stolypiu's neoktie dlftlf 9^ A hangman's rope. 

Stomaoh an afiRront or inault ctFt99*t ^99t9 ^9 *w ¥fini 9ff«i1, fiw 
cm f9F>I 9FII Swallow an insult without resenting it. [ c/. Poolmt 
an Insult]. 
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Stomach pump A sirall pump or syringe with a 

flexible tube, for drawing liquids from the stomach, or for injecting 
them into it. [ preceded the Bronze Age, 

(The) Stone Age— The period when implements of stone were used. It 

Stone blind l|■^4 m Wholly blind. 

Stone broke *l"^< Absolutely without means. 

Stone by etone the mountain ie levelled I Proverb ] ♦tl'toil *tl *fWl 
<1^ ♦if^ca i 

Stone dead ^ Dead as a stone. 

Stone deaf Quite deaf. 

Stone jug VtnislH, Prison, jail. 

Stone’ of etvmblfng alfai An obstacle, stumbling* block ; occasioi; 
for being hindered. 

Stone still Perfectly still ; with no mote motion than a 

stone: e g. I will not stiu^igle ; 1 will stand store SHAKBSFEAaE. 

Stone that is fit for the 'wall ia not left in the way [ Proverb ] 

Pi^rtCT id i 

Stone-tbicwing [A'ot<n] Finding fault with other people. 

[Adjective'^ Fault>finding. [The expression is taken 

from the proverb “Those who live in glass-houses should not throvo 
stores." [See Throw atones 1 ■ e. g. The stone^throveing spirit, the 
sclf-depicciation of the capital, and the occasional outbursts of 
Nihilism, are only the natural results of the autocratic system. — 
English Magazike, 

(A) Ston&*B oast or throw fi5»l ♦ItCl The 

distance to which a person can throw a stone. 

Stones for bread ^16? wii’.'O wwal eit^ fdfi, 

Repugnant things given instead of some favour asked 
for. [ The allusion is to a teaching of Christ given in the Bible* 
where he sa>s,— **\Vhat man is there of you whom if his son asked 

bread, will give him a stone ? If you then, being evil, knowhow 

to gi\e gifts to } our children, how much more shall your Father, 
which is in heaven, give good things to them that ask him ?” ]. 

Harshness where sympathy is expected. 

Stony-hearted Impervious to mercy ; cruel. 

Stool of repentance An elevated 

seat in the church, on which persons sit, as a punishment for fornica- 
tion and adultery. [Scotlatid], 

Stoop to ( fRUstrtl ) anri W1 Condescend to : #. /; 

Where men of great wealth stoop to husbandryi it muUiplieth riches 
exceedingly.— Bacon. ( CiFR ^ ^ ^ Wl ^ 

VI V»^1 ftvtv Yield to , submit to i e. g. 
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Mighty in her ships stood Carthage long, 

Yet stooped to Rome, less wealthy, but more strong. — D rydbn. 

Secure 

a weak point ; repair a defect. 

Stop mt ( C¥t^ tw ) ^ ^ Reside temporarily 

at, spend a short time at : e. g. He stops at an hotel. 

Stop gaps with rushea ^ *ttOKt Make a useless effort. 

Stop one’s Jaw [Slang] mn Hold one's tongue, be silent. 

Stop over cw nw vfiirB vfiic« evR cliR *itfinn asr ^ Break 
one’s journey. [ Railroad cant, United States ]. 

Stop abort <(tVl Stop suddenly or abruptly : e. g. The Episcopal 
party now stopped short in their career and would no longer keep pace 
with Jame’s wishes.— Scott. 

Stop teeth C>Tt^ ^ ^ Fill up the hollows in the 

teeth with gold or some other substance with a view to prevent their 
premature decay. 

Stop the mouth ^ an, wtii jfsitagn 

afiW «ltai ; nwl even, an Silence, or be silenceU | put to shame ; 

confound : a. g. The mouth of them that speak lies shkU be stopped,-^ 
Bible. 

Stop two gape with one bush orn e ani Rn ; •aa fkn *(t^ 

Vtn Achieve a double purpose. 

Stop up <i|canC7 ^ afin ORII Obstruct completely ; render impassable. 

Store oattle— Cattle for breeding purposes « thin cattle bought for 
fattening. 

Store ie no sore vntt C4R n *11^ j Things 

stored up for future use are no evil. 

Stored with ( caR fV; nn ) Replenlsl>ed with : g. Her mind 
with thousand virtues stored. — Prior, atC^l^ 00 ( caRa*t 

acn' ) *tRTI,4 Stocked or furnished with against a future time. 

Storks’ law (or Lex ciconaria) irfnS f^faWalCa ntcVI *ftSR afiint 
A Roman law which obliged children to maintain their necessitous 
parents in old age. 

Storm brews i5*nR ^^ncf Clouds are gathering and a storm is 

in a state of preparation and very soon to rise. caR aaar atO 

A great calamity is likely to befall soon : e. g. It was 
evident that a storm was brewing and they prepared themselves to 
meet it as best they could.— M otley. 

Storm (or Tempest); in s tea pot ^ ^RIR «i^ ate ^ A 
quarrel or disturbance arising out of a petty cause ; a mighty to*do 
about a trifle ; e. g. We have bad a tempest in a teapot since you left. 
The whole village was in commotion for a week, because a Maho> 
medan had caught a fish in the river.— McMoroie. 
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Btomi iiglial ’!CV9 A signal put at appmnted places on the 

sea-shore to warn mariners of an impending storm. 

<A) Stormy Petrel An ill omen : from birds of the same name 

which sttrround a ship when a gale is on, with a view to catch the 
Sftfift animals that rise to the surface of thp rough sea. These birds 
disappear as soon as the gale ceases. 

Stornello veraea CT ▼Piisrt -W Verses 

in which certain wot'ds are harped on, and turned about and about. 

(The) Story runs <ilt, Oltca ^ The rumour is f people say ; 
it is said. 

Stove* pipe bat A high silk hat, a chimney pot hat, 

StraJglrt from tl\e shouldsr {Bjxing term ) *fC«ftC5 With 

full f,»rce. 

Stow-away Ct etijl mftOf ^ -TOI One 

who attempts to obtain a free passage by concealing oneself aboard 
a sh^p or carriage. 

Straight tip '09 Direct, autho- 

ritative, or /tellable private information about horse-racing, stock- 
speculation, or the like : e. g, All he had to do was to give him the 
straight tip, and let him go and buy. — Besant, 

Straighten one’s faoe VtotfHv <ltV*l ^ Cease 

laughing or smiling, &c., and compose one's features. 

Strain a point Oiftii 

OW Vtl, 40^ ilfro offSF 'VSl Go beyond the proper 

limit or extent ; exceed the bounds of strict propriety or duty : e, g. 
If the bishops would take an oath to submit to any sentence which the 
Pope might pass upon them, he would strain a point and absolve them. 
— Fboode. 

Strain at a gnat and swallow a o^mel [ Proverb ] cyan. 

t)«i1 men, fstca «f9tti vtw *itv -It'eiil ^95 *toni 

>l1ai« apjC Make a great fuss about small frailties ( of 

othersi. but at the same time commit offences of enormous magnitude : 
tf. g. Neither did his scruples obey any known law ; he could 5 wa//oai 
a eamtl and stnih at a gnat,— De Quincey. 

Starain oourtesy *ltaR Stand upon cere* 

mony ; go beyond what courtesy requires. 

strain every nerve ^l>Tt<(T 0^9^ Use the utmost efforts* do one’s 
best : e g. She was straining every nerve to supply the waste of an 
army which the plague was destroying.— Frooob. 

Strain one’s self n«Dt9>TtCt| ^ Put one’s self to the utmost 

strength , exert to the utmost : a, g. Men in desperate cases udH stratn 
themselves for relief.— W ebster. 

Strain the eyes cwfl 'ffstl CSK ONt Exert the eyes to the utmost 
( as we generally d t when we try to see an object at s distance ) t ••g> 
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The baron mounted the highest tower, and strained his eyes in hopes 
of catching;a distant sight of the count and his men.— I rving* 

8tralt«headed f Niggardly. 

Straife-jaokett or Strait-uraiatooat ^ 

eftFrt A dress made of strong materials, for 

restraining maniacs, with long sleeves, which are tied behind, so that 
the arms are conRned : e. g, George Gaunt is accredited to a keeper, 
who has invested him with the order of the ^Stra^t Waistcoat [ u e,^ 
he has been cldthea'as a maniac ]. — Thackbray. 

Strait-laoed Stiff ; affectedly austere. 

Straitened in ciroumstanoeB or means fwt ; ; 

rtf^nfTdt^ Perplexed or distressed about money matters ; pressed with 
poverty : e.g. Though not absolutely siraite*ied in meanSf he was 
never quite at his ease in money-matters while he remained in London. 
— Morison. 

Strange to ( Unknown tcT; new to. 

Strange to say ^91 ( 9l pr It is a matter of great sur- 

prise or marvel : e g, Mr. Miles answered by offering to bet he should 
make the best servant in the street ; and, strange to say, the bargain 
was struck, and he did turn out a model servant — Reade. 

(Thef ‘Stranger that is within thy gates* 9 99 

A convert to Judaism, as distinguished horn “ The proselyte 
of righteousness’*. He refrained onl}^ from offering sacrifice to the 
heathen gods and from working on the Sabbath. 

Stranger to ( TfW 9l 9ft9t93 t99? ) {c;9t9f^99Ci) 
9t ^91 9Tf^ One who is unknown to ; one wlio is unacquainted 
with : e% g, - Men, who are strangers to the vice of drunkenness as a 
habit, are most powerfully acted upon by intoxicating liquors. — ScOTT. 

( 9ft9t9e ) 9*vg9, 9?r. 9| 9Tf%* 91 991 One who is not ad- 

mitted to Cf'mmunication, fellowship, or acquaintance with : e. g. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And strangers to the sun yet ripen there. — Granville. 

Strap-oil 5T5t9 A beating. 

(A) Strapping young follow ( 999t^ 91 ) C9rt9t^ 99 A big, sturdy chap. 

(A) StrasBburg goose ^c65fl9? C9 $t9C9 ^ ^1^91^91 

Olftl 9^91 99 A goose fattened, crammed, ard confined in order to 
enlarge its liver. [ Hence ] <5(f®atc?r CT ^|9i4i¥ 

Vi "ilTv ¥f?IC¥ W'SII One 

crammed with instructions and kept from healthy exercise in order to 
make him pass examinations. 

’Stratogio point [ Mil. ] ?«l Any point or region in 

the theatre of warhke operations, which affoidsto its possessor an 
advantage over his opponent, as a mountain pass, ,a junction of rivets 
or roads, a fortress, &c. 
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Straw bail cata wttaa Wf Worthless bail, as given by irresponsi- 

ble persons. 

(A) Straw beet abowe which way the wind blows IProvtrb} 

’tfi at^i 5 H 1 j catcaa twi <Si *tt«n 

Mere trities often indicate the coming on of momentous eventSe 

Stray from ( I 5linrl Wander away from 

I company, c\c. ). ( C^s? ^ Deviate from. 

Stream the buoy [ KauU'cal] ^ 

Let the buoy fall from the vessel into the water before 
dropping the anchor. 

Street Arabs cei W nw c^f Very poor 

homeless children who wander about in the streets of towns • Bedouins : 
tf. The hero and heroine began life as street Arah of Glasgow. — 
English Newspai er [ is nearest the street. 

Street dcor ft Wlff ^ITOl A door which opens upon a stieet, or 

Street> walker A prostitute. 

Strephen and Pbyllie %]vp^ A couple of typical rural lovers, 

[‘btrtphon' is the name of a love-sick shepherd in Sir Philip Sidney's 
“Arcadia” , hence it is new* used to denote a love-sick swain or lover 
gererally. And “Ph 3 llis'' is the name of a country girl in Virgil's 
third ard fifth ' Eclcgues” ; hence it is now used to denote a rustic 
maiden gereially. The name of the beautiful shepherdess with whom 
Strephen was in love was 'Urania' ] : He brought bis lovely wife 

to a rcmantic-locking cottage, covered y^rith roses and m}rtle, and there 
their Sirephon ajid thylUs like existence had commenced.— Florence 
Mareyat. 

Stress cf vcice Unusual exeition of the voice. 

Stress cf Weather Violent, high winds: e. g. 

Scarcely had the ship been two days at sea, when she wSs driven by 
st7'£ss of u'tGihef tu Newcastle. — Irving. 

Stxelch B point j 

^3(1 Go bej Olid the limits of propriety or duty ; 
exceed « hat is strictly right: €.g. Sir H. Lawrence wrote to me so 
urgently to send e\ery man who could be spared, that we concurred 
in thinkirg that it was our duty to run some risk here, and sfretch a 
point for the relief of Cawnpore. — Kaye. 

Stretch cn the bed cf ProonBtes .flw 1s|tR ^ti1 w 

Judge all cases by the same rule j make all conform to the same 
standard. 

Stretch out OTtfTO C«retil Reach out j extend . put forth. 

Stretch your leg according to your coverlet [ Proverb ] ^ ^ 

<A ) Stretcher An exaggerated statement. 

Strew CD ( cr upon ), cr over ( tvttf fe|v lt*ii ) teen ^ 

Scatter on j ty scatteiirg : e. g. They Hnw flowers ovtr 

the grave.— Webster. 
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Strew out ftr® •Wl oifir Vtl Stretch ; prolong : e, g, 

1 have no portion in them, nor their deal 

Of news they got to strew out the long meat— B bn Jonson. 

Strioken field ^ The field on which a battle has 

been fought. 

Strioken nour TW A whole or entire hour ; e. g. He 

persevered for a stricken hour in such a torrent of unnecessary battle. 
—Scott. 

Strioken in age ( or years ) j Worn out with 

age ■ far advanced in years : e. g. Though he was well stricken in 
years and cruelly tortured by disease, his ambition was still as ardent as 
ever.— M acaulay. 

Strict hand etifi Severe discipline ; rigorous government. 

Strike a balance c?f5hr| ^ ^tSl • VJI .- 

^ Compare the debit and credit sides of an account and deter* 
mine which side exceeds the other by how much ; compare ; average ; 
e. g. The truth of the rule depends on whether the balance of examples 
is in its fovour or not ; but actually to strike the balance is out of the 
question. — Arnold. 

Strike a bargedn noTl ♦ttwi c^sil ; 

- Come to terms about a purchase ; make and ratify a bar- 

gain : e. g. Mr. Miles answered by offering to bet he should make 
the best servant in the street j and, strange to say, the bargain was 
struck, and he did turn out a model servant. — Reade. 

Strike a blow Give or deal out a blow, either with the hand 

or any instrument : e, g. Who would be free, themselves must strike 

the iW.— B yron. C*f Htsfl 'Nfeattr Wtrl Injure by 

making a violent attack : e. g. It was determined to strike a signal 
blow that should involve both in one common rum. — I rvisg. 

Strike a blow for ( W9 ) arstft »tt«5l Make a violent at- 

tempt to obtain : e. g. It seemed a time to strike a blow for freedorc. 
—Motley, 

Strike a bold stroke <rtt*tc*l cell wtt Make a daring attempt. 

Strike a orosa Go crosswise over. 

strike a dead man m will ; siyrt 

^ Strike a man who is already dead ; humiliate a person 

who is already sufficiently humiliated. 

Strike a man dead sTlft'® wtmii Jilf?5l Strike a 
living man, and kill him with the blow. 

Strike a flag or ensign Take down a flag. 

Strike a Jury I Law ] srtwt^irat Constitute 

a special jury ordered by a court, by each party striking out a certain 
number of names from a prepared list of jurors, so as to reduce it to 
the number required by law. 
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Strike a ledger or aoooant ¥fl11 Bdence a 

ledger or account. 

Strike a light Kindle a light or lamp. 

Strike a note cat^ ^ Cause a note to sound by one or 

more beats. [Hence] UCHl ^FUl Give expression to a sentiment: 

e. g. His work produced an'instantaneous effect on the community. He 
had struck a note which fouM an echo in every bosom. — Prescott. 

Strike a stroke Make a hostile blow or attack : e, g. He 

entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples without strtttnga 
strike , — Bacon. 

Strike a tent vrsrl Let down or remove a tent. 

Strike aoroBs ( f«rfl Dart crosswise 

over : e g he quitted the hous^fjstriiing across the field. — G. Eliot. 
Strike against ( ^ K\W\ ^ Dash against. 

( ^ Hit agliinst. 

Strike ( one ) all of a heap CTTWI Take ( one ) 

by surprise : e. g I ran to Paley and told him what had befallen 
upon the house. He was not struck all of a heap^ as I thought he 

would be.— Keade. C^^ll Charm or fascinate (one) 

all on a sudden : e g We went to the play one night, and Pen was 
struck all of a heap with Miss F, — Thackeray. 

Strike amain gn ge ^ Yield, or suffer the conse-* 

quence. 

Strike an account fggtg Balance an account. 

Strike an attitude ff3Ig Assume a position or 

figure to indicate a feeling or emotion not really felt ; pose. 

Strike at Make a blow or thrust at ; try to hit : e. g. 

Pizzaro called ont with stentorian voice, "Let no one, who values his 
life, strike at the Inca’*. — Scott. Make an attack on : e^ gm 

A puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory.— Shakespeare. 

Strike at the root or foundations of ( ^ ^ ; 

¥TI, W| Cut down by tbe root ; root out ; deal a 

death-blow to : e. g. These ascetic doctrines, while they strike aitht 
r00r human happiness, benefit no one except the class which a^ 
vocates them.— Buck lk. 

Strike evay Cf99l Remove. 

Strike, bnt hear me ! — So said Themistocles with wonderful self-pos- 
session to Eurypi.des, the Spartan general, when the latter lifted up 
' his staff to strike him. 

•Btrike olear from ( f^Fi iifirai .npi , ^tfiRgHt ^ With- 

draw from ; forsake ; abandon ; e, g. AU the peers, but a few, would 
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take her side ; they might appear to be swimming with the stream, 
but they would strtkt clear from it. when the time came for action. — 
Froudb. 

Btrtlce ooin. or xnooey or zpadal Stamp or impress coin 

with a stroke ; coin money : e. g, "Secure of his position, Sivaji began 
to strike coin in his own name.” 

Strike down ^ C^SJI ) Bring down by 

Striking ; knock down. 

strike dumb ^1, T31 So affect as 

to make speechless ; confound i e. g. (i) He was struck dumb by the 
disgrace of his position. TROLLOPa. (2) Struck dumb, they all adored 
the godlike men.— Drypen. 

strike for ?tarl ^ ^ «ftfw Wfl Dart, or start suddenly 

on a course for : e. g. Though this was hi$ first acquaintance with a 
gall^. Barker knew well enough that she would strike for the frigate’s 

stern as the weakest point. — The P. Readers. ( ^9 ) 

«rtWl» ▼fiwi '^tar ^ 951 Quit work in a body with a view to compel an 
increase, or prevent a reduction, of wage>, and the like ; e, g. The 
weavers strike for bread ; and the king and his ministers, not knowing 

what to do, meet them with bayonets.— Emerson. ( c^tif fVpf 99 ) 

ro OfStd Punish for : e. g. To punish the just is not good nor to strike 
princes for equity. — Bible. [ stroke. 

Striko from 91 9tf^ 991, C»«n, 91 ^ Remove with a 

Strike hands C9t9*»t ^ 991, 91 99C99 si 9191 99t59ClI 99 9991 

Make a contract, or become surety for another’s debt or '.good beha* 
viour. 

Strike hands with ( upon a bargaiti ) ( 919119 99 991 Shake 

hands with. ( 919199 9^ ) £91999 ^9 99 , 9l 9?f(9Bl119i 999| 
Make a compact or agreement with , agree with . ratity a bargain. 

Strike home ^^ics 91 dfeU Wound the most sensitive pari , cut to the 
qui6k : e. g. She perceived that her shaft struck home. — Mas. 
Bbbchbr Slows. 

Strike in 9iiK 4tC99 991 Enter suddenly, fisrltfl 9l«9l ; 9^9 9991 Re- 
cede from the surface, as an eruption ; disappear. 999I 9C1f *1^11 ?911 
991 r 1It9t9 5fll9 Come in suddenly ; interpose ; interrupt : e. g. 
Generous and quick in all his emoti and reganling himself as the 
innocent occasion of all these taunts, Walter now struck in, with all the 
earnestness he felt — Dickens. 

Strike in with ( 919199 9ft9 ) £919 £9991 91 £991, 9991 «99i9 9l <9999 
ftn Conform to ; suit itself to : side with • join with at once: e.g. 
To assert this is to strike m with the known enemies of God's grace.— 
0 South. 

Sfeilw into (£919 1^) 9^ 4C99 911 Dart into; penetrate 

into it,g.Aa the tourist strikes into the interior, difficukies of all sorts 
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maltiply.— P rescott, oit ehtI ^ CW\^ 'iWTtir ) Ppwi 

Tit Break forth into ; commence suddenly } as, to 
strii* into reputation; to sMkt a run. C<fOVI Interrupt : 

e.£r. When she wanted a word, she generally threw in a mr nosyllable 
to gain time, and thus prevent anybody else from strikin * into the 
conversation.— Dickens. 

Strike lucky ( Mintr's ph*(ise ) Iftn *lvpt Have an 

unexpected piece of good fortune. 

Srike off ▼rtm cretn ?f|5fl crm, ^ C?eul Erase from an account 

or list; deduct: e,g, Thty struck off the interest of the debt. — 
Webster. Impress - print: e, He strtick off^ 

thousand copies of the book.— Webster. Get up 

or produce by a sudden action : e. g. His essays were short enough 
to be struck off at a heat, and many were written with extreme 

rapidity.~MoRisoN. C5tc5 ^ Separate by 

a blow or any sudden action. Turn abruotly : e, g. When 

they had nearly reached the footo^ the mountain, they suddenly struck 
off in a different direction. — I rving. 

Strike off f or in ) to ( CT'TI Turn abruptly to : e. g. He 

struck off to the right again.— Dickens. 

Strike oil [ American ] ^TCt Find 

petroleum when boring for it: I know it [petroleum] was 

there, because Td been in Pennsylvania and learned the signs ; 
it was only the question whether I should strike Besant asd 

Rice. [ Hence, Colloquially ] - 7^ 

^ Make a lucky hit ; meet with unusually good luck ; 
be very fortunate or lucky. 

Strike on or upon (C^t^ Rppi <rf^l Dash or run violently 

upon : e.g. Ships at sea during earthquake, feel such a blow from it, that 
the sailors often rush upon deck fancying that they have struck upon 

a rock. — Kingsley. ( Rm Act upon 

by contact ; touch ; e. g. Hinder light from striking on it, and its 
colours vanish — Locke. 

Strike one luck ^ Shake hands 

with one and wish one good luck. [ Obsolete ] : e, g^ Come strike me 
luck with earnest, and draw the writings.— Beaumont & Fletcher. 

Strike one’s ooloura ( or flag ) ^ ▼H Submit 

surrender : r, g. The flush of victory, the intoxication of success, had 
passed over to another - and it was he who had to strike his fltg and 
own himself defeated. — M rs. Linton. 

Strike one’s fancy Ttrrte Please one. 

Strike one’s tent or camp cir| Take down one's tent. 

[ Colloquial ] Make one’s departure ; leave a 

place. 
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Strike <me*e truth ▼fni Pledge oneself by striking 

or clasping hands. 

strike out ni ^ ▼Jrt Force out j produce by 

collision , as, to strike out sparks with steel, ttfsfll ^ ^f*nrt ce*n ; 
5)11311 W’H, crest Blot out ; efface ; erase ‘eg. To methodise is ast 

necessary as to strike out.— Potz. ▼ill, ▼tfrete ▼?! Form by a 
quick effort devise, invent , contrive t. g. They now tried to strike 
out a new plan of finance. — WebsTek ▼tC^T Go to work . 

e. g. They struck out with hearty good will. f5[*|Cr frsil 

▼H Wander : make a sudden excursion ; as, to strike out into an 
irregular course of life. 

Strike root BTsif^fl crsrl Cause the root to enter or penetrate : 

e, g, A tree str ies its root deep.— W ebster. ^riC*f Be- 

come firmly fixed . e, g. My love for you has struck such deep root 
into my heart, that it can be lessened by no distance of time or place. 
— Motley. 

Strike sail n ®l'8T| Take in sail. ( Hence ] ▼rt 

▼apm an feilt, aitn Cease to advance ; make no further progress ; 

stop *f?t8ni ▼!! ; ’ICTtS Acknowledge one’s self beaten ; 
eat humble pie : e, g. 

Now Margaret 

Must strike her sail and learn awhile to serve 
When kings command. — S hxkespeare. 

Strike eteff ^ Lodge for the time being. 

Strike terror into { n'^tii ▼find orem Terrify ; im| 
press with terror or dread eg. It was impossible for them to strike a 
salutary terror into tb^ disaffected without sending school boys and 
school girls to death. — M\c\ll\y. 

Strike the ball under the line Be frustrated in one’s 

designs or obje'ts. 

Strike the eye S’)* ^ ^ ▼PMl ▼H Impress strongly. [ dow'n. 

Strike the flag ♦TSt’fl ▼m, *1^1*1 Lower the flag, haul it 

Strike the beam— Same as Kick the beam (which see). 

Strike the ground ▼Nl Be stranded : e g. One of the ships struck 
the ground at a considerable distance from the shore — Smiles. 

Strike the iron while it is hot, or Strike while the iron is hot 
[ Proverb ] orttf W «ltf5FC5 r*ll5trt «ie. C^lsi ^*11^ 

«tfl ’IW^I ’FI Avail of an opportunity when 

it presents itself ; not let slip an opportunity. [ Just as you can shape 
the iron into any form you like by striking it while it is hot, so you can 
accomplish your object to your mind if you take advantage of an op* 
portunity when it presents itself to you ] : a* We must not only siri^e 
thg iron while it is hot, but strilce till it is made hot. We must be 
careful to avail ourselves of oppiH'tunities, and use up the fragments 
of even our spare time«T”SMiLES« 
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Strike the key-note ^ ^ Sound the fundamental tone 

of the chord. [ Hence ] ( ceff f^rtW eit Enunciate the 

fundamental pi inciple or idea : In this mode of doing the work, 

he struck, as it were, the key-note of the policy he was about to pursue 
throughout his reign.— Hslps.. 

Strike up Cause to sound : e, g. Strike up the drums.— 

Shaksspkare. 'Ulte ^nil Begin to sing or play, 

BegHTto sound or play : e. g. The drums strike up a march. 
— Webster. 

Strike up the heels of f5r*rtJU ur?r| . •nrtfs's Tttl Overthrow. 

Strike while thft iron is hot [ Proverb ] *PHl ^ ; 

Sfl r>uni ^ I See ante. 

Strike with ^ orefl impress strongly with ; 

affect sensibly with [some strong emotion] ; as, to strike the mind with 
surprise. ( ^1 Affect in some parti- 

cular manner by a sudden i impression or impulse of. 

Strike work ^ Quit work in a body with a view to 

compel an increase, or prevent a reduction, of w*ages. 

String the way 5»f1 Fill the way ,* go along In a file or line : 

e, g. Between thirty and forty wild beasts are stringing their vay in 
single file across the flats, —H. A. Bryden, 

strip from ( ) CJrteu ’ll 

Pull or tear off from : e, g. It is.a scandalous shanYe ; and it wouiji 
only serve him right if the gown were stripped from his back. — 
^ Trollope. 

strip' of ( C¥ts| Vwf ) c«rt6^ Pull 

or tear off, as a covering : e. g. They, even stripped them of their 
clothes, and sent them out naked to die in the fields.— B uckle. 

( CsrtU UTrt Deprive of ; make destitute of ; 

divest of; to strip a man 0 / hi$ possessions • to one o/his 
rights and privileges : e. g. Opinions which, at the time of accusation 
of James, no clergyman could have avowed * without imminent risk 
of being strippei of his gown, were now the best title to prefer menL— 
Macaulay. . 

Strip off ISCTtW Til, CW1 Pull or take off ; as. to strip 

off a covering ; to strip off a mask or disguise. 

(Master) Stripes urtar The tiger. 

Strive against ( cvpf «l^ Vll Struggle in opposition to ; 

contend against. 

Strive Ibr ( cvm.fvp vm ) m entn ♦ItaH Contend^or ; 

contest for ; e. g, Strive for truth. — W ebstas. 

Strive with ( ^ Vlt Contend with 1 contest 
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with : e. g. Sinte not wtik a man without cause* — Bible* ( 

^ ^ ^rrEOrtPf^l ^ Vie with . compete with : e. 

Nut that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian springy might with this paradise 
Of Eden strive. — Milton 

Stroke of a disease A sudden attack of an 

illness . e g Before he had finished his toilet, a stroke of apoplexy 
stretched him senseless upon the floor — Motley. 

Stroke of death Fatal attack of death 

Stroke of graoe The last or finishing blow that ends the 

life of a criminal executed by breaking on the wheel. [In the judicial 
combats of mediaeval ages, the stab eiven to put an end to the life of 
the vanquished, was also call^^d the stroke of gra^e'\ 

Stroke of policy A masterly eff jrt of policy , a 

very clever measure. ^ 

(A) Stroke of the pea stfiy gfgfW C9T^) ^ touch of 

the pen • the writing of a (ew words or a single line e The Punjab, 
like Sindh, was turned by a stroke of the pen into a British province.— 
Kaye. 

Stroke of wit A sudden outburst of witticism. 

stroke one the right way ftd ^ ^ ; itsi ^ Soothe, coa\ or 
flatter him [ temper. 

Stroke one the wrong way =nri Vex him , ruffle his 

Strolling player CT An mf.nor 

stage-actor, who wanders about from place to place, and performs play 
wherever an audience can be obtained 

Strong oast [ Tkeatneai j -arfestlW ^9 

A list of good actors for the performance of some particular 

drama. 

Strong drink ^ Alcoholic Honor. 

Strong eeoape [ SAflies^eare ] ^ fltiarti An 

escape accomplished by strength. 

Strong-hand 'a'ejlsu Force , violence. 

Strong language Vfln, ^ ^ Forcible or violent expression. [This 
expression is sometimes used for cursing or swearing ] 

Strong in ( fro* > *lfil*W ^ Proficient in 

(A) Strong pull avtat a A steady, energetic, and 

s>stemauc co-operation. [ Are or thief. 

Strong-room ^C1 eit^t ^ ’rficr «l1Ctl fli One inaccessible to 

struck -all of a heap— See Strike (one) all of a heap.' 

Straok by (or with) lightning Affected, injured, or destroyed 

by Ughtning. 

Struck Inry [ iow ] A special jury, coastituted by striking 

71 
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out from the list of jurors a certain number of each party leaving a 
number required by the law to try a cause. 

Btrook off at a heat ^ Got up or produced by a 

sudden effort: *. g His essays were sh<vt enough to bp 
a heut, and many of them were written with extreme rapidity.— 
Morison. 

Bi^adk with ( fVfCS ) Amazed, surprised, or alarmed 

at : e. g. He was struck with it as a bit ,pf concrete description.— G. 
Eliot. ( C¥t^ CltC«r ) i|t>n ^ Affected suddenly with 

( some disease ) : e. g. She was appalled by hearing that Johnson had 
been struck with paralysis.— Macaulay. 

Btruggle for ( f^pr to ) C5ll, ^ TOt Use great 
efforts for : labour hard for : e. g. Having no special object to 
struggle for, he finds time bang heavy on hjs hands.— Smiles. 

(A) Struggle for life or existence to ^ ; 

A violent effort to save one's life or combat with difScuIties. 

Btruggle for life and death "srani JittR llH 

^ ; etttiV TO <l$t^ A contest or contention which results in either a 

signal vict .ry or irrecoverable ruin ; a violent effort for one’s existence : 
e. g. This was one of the most important battles in the history of the 
world ; it was a struggle for life and death between the Aryan and the 
Turanian races. — Freeman. 

Struggle with( against ( ^ ¥trtfe 

Contend with or against : e. g. She had to struggle with adversity. — 
Webster. 

Stubborn fact csftc^ ^ ^ fTO 

.\ fact which one would like to get over or ignore, but circum- 
stances would not allow so. [ Enamoured of^ 

Stuck on or upon [ American and colloquial ] ( 

Stuck up Wt^ Conceited. Robbed on the 

highway [Austnlian phrase). 

Stuck up people ^ ontev Pretentious people ; no bodies 

who assume to be some bodies. 

Studded with ( crfsnim <6*5 arv— "fW TO*r H *ftci ) 

Cirfs? Set thickly with ( detached ornaments, or prominent objects ) : 
e. gj The sloping sides and summits of our hills, and the extensive 
plaihs that stretch before our view, are studded with substantial, neat, 
and commodious dwellings of freemen.— Bis -lOP Hoba&t. ( 

TO ^ Adorned with shining studs or knobs : e, g. 
Their horse shall be trapped. 

Their harness studded all with gmd and peati— SaauSFXARS. 
Studied contempt or insult ^ toi^ Cl ^iTOt ^ ‘■PnlW 
TO1 TOl Premeditated 'contempt or insult. 



staff gown ^ijlWtani The distinctive gown 

or garb of a junior barrister, [ffe/uej ^ A junior barrister, 

who has not yet "taken silk”, /. e., become a K, C. 

Stumble et ( cet*I Strike the foot against a (thinj^ 

so as to fall, or to endanger a fall : e. g. The way of the wicked is 
darkness ; they know not at what they stumble — Bible. 

Stumble at a straw and leap over a block [Proverb} ^ etc*! «rcf 

sr» vt> feftOT *111 1 


stumble at ( or on ) the threshold ( cwPi wteuK ) ateil ; 

JfCtl Fail at the- beginning of an undertaking. 
Stumble on or upon ( cwta ff 51 vi wWte <8*11 ) brita H ifentm ( w<ta 
wfiltrt ItV ' tftsl *151 Strike upon ( an object ) without design ; 
light upon by chance : e. g, Ovid stumbled, by some inadvertence, 
upon Livia in a bath — Drydin. 

Stumbling block, or etambllng stone c^, Itltci ^ 

cn That which causes stumble^ or error ; any cause of stumbling or 
error : a. g' We preach Christ crucified, untothe Jews a 
bled, and unto the Greeks foolishness.—BiBLB. 

Stump it or about [ Slang ] *nr3CW m Wll Go afoot. [ Hence ] *|irttR 
Wll, T*lStl evsil' Run away ; escape. [ Amerieaa and Colloquial] Hi* 
nil l^lt ▼fill Cl^tl Make electioneering speeches. 

Stump orator [la America ] lltH It ^1*11 dtl tfet TlCl tlt^l^ Cf 
nit^ltlCll ll^Cl 1^11 WCl One who harrangues the people from the 

stump of a tree or some other chance elevation ; a mob oratw. 
Wfcniwp out [ Cridet pitting ^ Wtltl Wflll Vtlil OfWl 

Bowl out by knocking down the stump or wicket. OWH, 


cwm Outwit } put down. 

Stamp the oountiy nci llci tfWltfl I'^il vflfl ci^tl Go from town 
to town making inflammatory speeches. 

Stomp up t m 8 I 1 I CWtl Pay cash : e. g. Why don’t you ask 

your old governor to stump out ?— Dicksns 

Stupid fit OlltOTtC*!! WTH a fit that stupefies the senses : e g. This 
strange news of his lost father soon roused the prince from the stufid 
fit into which he had fallen.— -L a^. . . ^ 

Stmviter in mode, fertiter la re [Lahr 1 imtci l^i WH ▼tefr ^l.Plea^ 
sant in manners but firm in action. ^ 

Bub Jove E Latin ] MtH itVltl Under Jove, in the open air. 


Sub roea [ Lut*n J tlf*fCl Under the rose, in secret. 

SubiMkto (^rtflTll Pbced under the power <w doimnion of 
5nother»: «.g. Jamaica is subject to Great Britain.— WaBSTBU. 

Exposed tot liable to j prone to; 
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«. g. (i) The ambitious man is tuljtct 0 uneasiness and dissatisfac* 
tion.~> A ddison. ( 2 ) AH human things are tubbed to decay.— 

Drvdbn. ( CTlR fVfi ^ ’•iTfcl, ttifwii, tfl ’etrtn 

Bring under the contfol, power, dominion, or action of : «. g, 
Firmness of mind subjtcts every gratification of sense to the rule ol 

right reason.— M iddleton. ( ^ ^t|J Expose to j 
make liable to: e.g. Crttdulity subjtcts a peison to impositicns.— 
Webster. ( Till Submit to ; make accountable to : 

o.g. God is not bound to subject his ways of opeiation to the scrutiny 
of our thoughts.— Locke. ( fsf% ) af?*| ’ftV ^ 

Cause to undergo ; as, to subject a substance to a white heat ; to sub- 
ject it to a rigid fest. ( ^1 Make 

subservient to : e Subjected to his service angel wings. — Milton. 

Submerge in ( if'aei, (c^t^ nft®) .ectntai 

Bti ftniplLttly incorporated or included in* be merged 
in : ^ "W’ho knn\\s hi-t ultimately our clas-s moralities may not 
shbmergetin one ^.rci t ^cntlment of concern for the interest of the 
whole ? — W. Smith. 

(Thet gfubm^igcd tei.tb a1f?af »rHI« The proletariat 

sunk or .submerged in poverty. 

Submit one’s self Yield, resign, cr surrender one's self : 

e. g. W ives. submit yonrulves to your own husbands.— B ible* 

Submit to ( Ml Refer to : e. g. 

They submitted the controversy to arbitrate rs.—^ Webster. ( CTW 

^ ^ ^1 JPfB 

Surrender to ; be suhmi«isi\r to • }ield to without murmuring: 
e.g. Our religion requires us to 5R6mir to pain, disgrace and even 

death.— Rogers. ( C^t^l f^g? Be subject to ; 

acquiesce in the authority of (another) : e.g. 

To thy husband's will 
Thine shall submit. — Milton. 

Subordinate to ( ^Ftgni'Q ) cwtH 

Holding a lower position than ; inferior to (another) 

in order, in nature, in dignity, in power, in imporr«ance, or the like : 
Sm go It was Subordinate, not enslaved, to the understanding.— S outh. 

( ^ Place in a lower order 

than ; as to subordinate one creature to another. (C^Ft>( ^ 

Make subject or subservient to : a. go We should 
subordinate our passions to reason.— W ebster. 

SubBcribe to f^gee) ifoH ^1 Assent to ; agree to : Sog. 

We made them subscribe to our doctrine. — T uackhray. ( C¥W 
Irt Promise to give a certain sum to ( any 
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fund or institution ) by setting one's name to paper ; e. g. Who could 
-have resisted the pleading of sixteen of our fairest sisters and withstood 
their exhortations to suhserihe to our noble society DicKC ^s. 

) attCf Wrt Enter one’s name for ( a newspaper, a 

book, and the like ). 

Subswiaont to ( fVipt ) ^ Coming or being after : e. g. 

Subsequent to the purchase or contract, the devisor republishes his will. 
^Blackstohb. 

eabservient to ( Prp ’tt TWts i ( pFp ^ 

▼tftno) ^ inferior to : subordinate to: e. g. Their 

temporal ambition was wholly subseroient to their proselytizing spirit. 
—Burke. 

Subside iato ( WNfsFlf Tvsn ) *151 Sink into : e. g. Humming a 

tune to show that he was quite at ease, he subsided •into his chair.— 
Dickens. 

Subsidiary to ( fVfH ) Assistant to « auxiliary to : e. g. 

All directions as to the management of the voice, must be regarded 
as subsidiary to the expressi >n of feeling.— P orter. 

Subsist oa or upon«( f¥|Tl ¥nit1 f’FI < 11 ^* 1 ) 

Till Be supported by ; live on : e. g. He subsisted only upon 
alms. — Robertson. 

Substantive appointment or post Ttftns f^srn ^ Vi *ttTl nv A 
permanent situation which one holds for himself. 

Substitute for ( ertv frfv Vi Ttvtvo Ttev vi ) vtt «itfl vi « vto 

TCV, slfisfvfgVillV One who or that which, is put in the place of 

(another) ; that which stands in lieu of (something else) : e. g. Shakes- 
perian age universally wore masks as the sole substitute for the 

modern parasol.— D e Qoincey. ( CTR fVpi ) VTCV Ttv 4 Tl »1 CgSti Put 
in place of (another): e. g. The re'erence is t > a common trick in 
days gone by of subiiituting a cat for a sujking pig, and trymg to 
palm it off on greenhorns. — Brewer. ^current. 

Subterranean river TVtvfvvi v^I(CT)RTI) O.ie having an under* 
(The) Subtle Doctor — John Dun Scotus, one of the Schoolmen. (1265— 
1308). 

Subversive of ( ertv ^ Tending to subvert ; 

having a tendency to overthrow and ruin : e. g. Lying is a vice sub- 
versive o/the very ends and designs of conversatton.— Rogers. 

Suooeed in ( CTR VtV, VfV, V 1 fWlfr V«v1 Be successful in : 

e, g. They th£n laid a wager that if lachimo did not succeed in this 
wicked design, he was to forfeit a large sum of money.— Lamb. 

Suooeed into ^Rare] ( CTfV VCV ) f«11 Come into (a place) on 

the removal or death of the former occupant : e. g. He indeed sueooeded 
into an episcopacy that began then to prelatixe.— Milton. 
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SuocMd to (C¥t^ *|C1| Come after in regular sucoesnon: 

e, g. Day succeeds to day and night to night.— Waasraa. ( C¥t>i 
Tt’t ^ Take the place of ; come after ; o. g. 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief,— Dryd 3K. ( C¥t^*t 

^**1% fi«l Come to or get la place, title, rank, 

estate, throne, and the like) on the removal or death of the former 
occupant : /. g Godfrey Bertram succeeded to a long pedigree and a 
short rent roll like many lairds of that period. — Scorr. 

SuooeasfUl in ( ^ Having the desired effwt 
in ; fortunate or lucky in : e. g. Successful in trade he returned to 
Frankfort and set up a small shop.— Brewer. 

IbiuooeMioa to (cvm f^V) <SWft[trtfl*n’*nitl A series of perMns 
according to some established rule of procedure having the right 

to succeed to, (t^siisn aiffew) iNttPl¥rt*The right to 

enter upon ( the rank, position, ofHce, &c., held by another, or the 
possession of the property of an ancestor ) : e, g. It secured James's 
tranquil succession to the throne of England, when Elizabeth passed 
away. — Fuoi de. 

Succumb to ( sil *ttfini1 «Wi cw\^ 

’ll Tfifll Yield to ; submit 

to ; sink under unresistingly : e g. A good officer highly respected 
by all, lie bad recently sttccumbed to the pressure of illness.— 'K ays. 

Such and aaoh) ( or Booh ot saoh ) ^ ^ ) 

Certaii) j some used to represent the obi^ect indeRnitely, as parti* 
cularized in one way or another, or one and another, not then men* 
tioned : e, g. All is seen and settled ; the coffin is to be borne out b) 
so and so at such and such a door.— Carlyle. 

Such as it is or was ft** J ® CW*1 ’ftc? ^ fiw 

In the state in which it is or was ; taken in the light as it is ot 
was ; The check, suck as it was which the authority of the 

chiefs extended over malefactors, was entirely dissolved by the downfal 
9 f their power, — Scott. 

Such aa the tree ie, euoh the firuit [ Proverb ] am ittf 
vfe Asia the treeiio la Che fruit.' 

Suobbeiogtheoaae^#RtH'a^ftl. In the present 

state of affairs. 

Suoh liko 4 Of that or this kind. 

Buok down ntfOi atri TH Swallow easily. 

Stude in *r6ll1 $ wsil Draw into the mouth ;tittbibey absorb 
otfw ftm inftial >ra«1 Inhale. 

Suok>in Hoax ; deception. 

Buck of ( cola fkf ) <rtvf Draw, as a liquid, by the action of the 
mouth and the tongue: «. gi The young of a mahtmal stwAi tin 
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mother fl^her milk.^WBBSTBR. ( flFf ) oHsi ^ Drmin of : g. 

The people fdt that no longer the throne was occupied, and the land 
sufktd of its nourishment, b]^ a small class of legitimates, 
from all community with the chiton of the soil.— E mbrsok. 

Swk •«» IkH ^ cm, Cffint OTMIt Draw out by 
the mouth ; empty by suction. 

Soek^vm^cog.C Csffsg«<a/]«F« Mi ^ w vtfl fM 

ffl i|f <ftm Drink liquor from a cask surreptitioudy through 

an inserted ttd)e : e. g. I didn’t peach at Barbadoes when the men 
sucked Uu monkey , — Mabryat* iftfllCVCm C<(tCtni fkwi C4t*tOI 

w w njiii itPw 

Drink from a cocoanut ( the milk eA which bad already been drunk 
before ), filled surreptitiously ( afterwards ) with rum. dec. a com- 
mon practice among sailors. 

Btu^ np «rtl1 Draw into the mouth. 

Suokiag iBwyer^An articled clerk. 

Book wltlt the mofher*a milk tn^ fe«] 

Imbibe a taste for something from one's very birth : e. g. The 
German child sticks in order and discifdine vnth his mother’s milk, 
— CoNTEMP. Rbv. 

Buoking young patrioianB HWf Ttc^n wt* 

The younger sons of the aristocracy who sponge 
on those in power to get places of profit and employment. 

Bnotion pump Pump by which the water is raised into the vessel 
by atmospheric presaure. 

Sue • boggart and get a louse [ Pron^ ] idlctl efiRi <>lMel ^flnil 

I 

Bae foe ( cete. ^ Make a legal daim toe ; 

bring an action for ; as, to sue for damages. ( ifV ) dlt^ 

?nn Entreat or plead for ; demand : a. g. Cmsar came to Rome to.ms 
for the double honour of e triumph and a consulship. — M ioolbton. 

Bke rme^S liwwy [ Shakespeare ] fi|fW fPff *11^*11 ^ Ask for the 
writ delivering a freehold into the possession ol its heir. 

Bae out [ Law ] flOtV ▼find ’lift* eeil Petition for and take out } 

as. to sue out a writ in chancery. ^ttOR ^FftH dltd Apply for and 
ottoin ; as, to sue out a pardon for a criminal. 

Buffer edeliuiltCXawlceMaire^e^t^ FTP ^ ^ 

orsH Permit an action to be called without appea^g to answer. 

Ehiffer tax i cete eg ) fewtif en Undergo punishment for ; e.g, 
I . admit that 1 was accessory to that man’s captimty, and I been 

r«j^Vrad/bf it in kind<«-DiCKBHS. ( OVt^ 1k|l el gtBftt kff ) ’eWWlRF 
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?l CfH OH P'eel or ander(;o pain of body or mind on ae* 

count of. 

Suffer from* under* with ( OH fvp f 71 QF*I oH 

Tin Feel or undergo pain of body or mind by. reason of ; bear what 
is inconvenient in consequence of : e> g. (i) Last year the poor peo]>le 
of this province suffered terribly from famine. (2) We suffer with pain, 
sickness, or soriow. — W b^ter. (3I He was suffering tinder a 

complication of severe and incurable diseases.— MacauL \y. 

Sufiloe for ( OH fTfl ^ ^ ^ ^ enough or sufficient 

for t s.g, A few hours might suffice for the voyage. — M/Vcautw. 

SufB.Oe it to Bay 7^0 It will no doubt he sufficient 

when we say : e. g. Suffice it to say that he devoted himi>eU to the 
inculcation of truth, morality, and duty.— SMit.»s. 

Sufficient for ( OH ftft ^ iFHHe vice ) I 0 I ^ *1^11 Adequate to : 
enough for: e. g. My grace Is sufficient /or thee. — Bible. ( C 7 t^ 

twm ) HHI 'B'HHt Competent for ; qualified for : e. g. 

Who is sufficient for these things t — Biblb. 

Suffused with ( OHfTS ttH ) ^ Hhft Filled or covered with : 

e. g, Htr cheeks were suffused with blushes.— W bbstbr. 

Sugar baker ftoto, fspf A sugar refiner. 

Sagar-oaudy— Rhyming slang for "brandy." 

Sugar-lip —The celebrated Persian lyrist Hafiz. ( Died 1389 ). 

Sugar loaf <14^11 A loaf or mass of refined sugar, usually in the form 

of a cone. A hat shaped like a sugar loaf : e. g. Why, 

do not I know you, Grannam, and that wgaf leafi -J. Webster. 
Sugar and honey— Rhyming slang for "money". 

Sugar mill A machine for pressing out the juice of the 

sugar>cane. 

Sugar of milk ftpHhil Sugar found in the whey of milk, consisting of 
24 patts each of catbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Sugar-plum <47 aPFtl A kind of candy or sweetmeat' made up in 
small ornamental balls or lumps like a plum [ Figuratively ] 

A very pleasing piece of flattery : e. g. For this 

pretty toy Mr. Conway Dalrymplo'had picked up a gilt sugar-plum 
to the tone of «x hundred poun^. — Trollope. 

Sugar the piu ( Colloquial ] eiH C7H C¥H 

em fl Do something to make a 

disagratable thipg seem less so : y I just lay myself out to get 
to the blind side of them, and 1 sugar and gild the ffill m as to make 
it pretty to Uxdc at and easy to swallow.— HaLiauRTOM. 

Sugared worde nHHpv fill Sweet flattering words : e, g. Flat- 
tery stin in sugared words betrays.— DaNKAii. 
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Sof^to ( ^ ^ introduce in. 

dir^ly to^ ( the mind or thousvhts ) i e. g His name suggesis joy 
and emancipation to the heart of man.~i£AiEReoN« 

Snl ganwls [ LtUn ] ^t*tnnt irffs ftw Jrt Having a dis. 

tinct character of its own ; unlike anything else. 

Sni Juris [Latik\ ^fiiaicti Of one's own right; the state of being 
able to exercise one's legal rights, i. e., freedom from legal disability. 

Suit of dlttosS'^.A suit of clothes in which coat, waist '^oat and 
trowsers are all of one cloth. 

Suit of sables *lSr*tfi|5?T A rich, cout^tly dress : e. g. So long 

nay, then, let the devil wear black, for I’ll have a sv,H of sables^— 
Shakbspbare. 

Suit one*s book uWfS ’iCRft^cufl gi k»lCTt% fsfl Accor^wWi one's 
arrangements : e g. That does not suit my ioo4 .— Brkwbr. 

Suit the aotioa to the w>rd urt«l« ^ss|»utc«i \cv|i aiWUsflT 

Adapt the gestures of the bodr to what is said d nring 
the play upon the stage. ’S'lt* U ¥tCW ftn IHI. ( >^<1% ’If*!' ^ SH 

^FtCUe ) Make one’s deeds correspond his utterances : e. g, 

“Your admiration of my girl brings tears to my eyes " The captain 
smUd th* action to the war./, and his eyes were suff ised with water. 
— Thackeray. 

Salt to ( C¥m ) fe*|CTf% ▼«. nt ( fvjl nftu ) f3|«l *imm Fit to J 
adapt to : t. g. They suited their means to their ends.— F rouox. 
( CVrt fStI *lt?1 Agree to : e, g. The place itself 

was suiting to his care.— P ayobn 

Suit ( or Fit ) to a T ^ ^ . JtctRtW WH Suit 

exactly ; answer perfectly. 

Suit with ( cutsi r*npi ’ll ▼tftiu ) ’IW 8»|C«% W\ Accord with , agree 
with : e.g. Give me not an office that suits with me so ill.— AdoisON. 
Suitable to ( cwtsi ) •fc*!' ’ .Accordant with * proper for ; 

^coming : o, go I'he language is not suitable to the subject* — 
Webster. 

Suited for, to ( C¥t^ ^ vtiitiie ) *lc^ 8*tPit% Adapted to ; fitted 

for : g- ^ She heard the talk of many of her father's wild companions • 
often but HI suited for a girl to hear.— Thackeray. 

Suited with ( cete fVfCU ) Pleased with ; contented with : e. g. He 
is Well tuiikd with his place.— W bbster. 

Sum and eubetanoe ceft ’f'H, ertun e"ll ; The whole drift ot 

meaning : the sole compendium : *. g. The sum and substance of it 
was that Oliver was a foundling born of low and vicious parents.— 
DlCKBNa 

Sum U9 ftW oreil. Cast up, as a column of figures ; ascertain 
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'the totality of ; e. g. The hour doth rather sum up the mame^ 
than divide the day.»BACON. ^tCTcn m Comprise in a few wer^ i 
condense ; « g. The defence it concluded, after which the ju^[C 
proceeds tt> sum up the evidence.— Dickbrs. 

SunuuMfily ( f3R| ftslci ) ¥11, WtH 

Suddenly dimherged ( td|thout hearing anything from the eWp leyee 
Bomuwy trial t¥Stl (4f»t fttUftW 

m ) Trial of offenders the magistrates mthout 
the help of a jury. [ In these trials the magistrate is not required to 
record the evidence of witnesses ^ 

Stammer oomplalnt thnitRf, Diarrhosa occurring in ««""• 

• mer {—often applied to dysentery and cholera infantum. 

Bummer friends tf>RCf 1 ¥>nicil ), V'tt Thow 
who seek to be friends only in prosperity but ttke their leave ir 
adversity ( just as swallows and some other summer ‘birds make then 
appearance in summer but fly away in winter ) : «• g< 

Like summer friends, 

Flies of estate and sunshine.— G. HBasBRT. 

Summing up ntftWWtt ; ]^¥ ; Rtl ¥t|l A compendium or abridgment 
a resume ; a summary. 

Summit level cvfJi ¥t^ cwit¥l WR iSw* 

The h ghest level of a canal, a railroad. &c., in surmounting an ascent. 

Summon to ( cvtR ftcs, ctw siltl*!* cvtfl ¥trtl ) ¥i 

Call to ; cite to : e. g. Trumpets summon him to war.— Drydbx, 

Summon up ( ’iwi *it?n ) Wf Vfl. ¥11 vlrtl 

CaH up, as strength of mind, courage, &c. ; excite into action o 
txtrtion : e. g. Siiflen the sinews, summon up the Wood.- 
SlIAKESPCARB. w s .tv u... 

Suu-ixiuixt boniiXii [^Latin\ 1^ The chief excellence ; the higne. 

attainable pood. l®*88*8* 

Sumiter faoree or mule ¥¥ ^ Horse or mule carryini 

Sumptuary lawa— Laws to limit the expenses <rf food and dress, or an; 

uxury. Those of England were repealed by James L 
lOne's) Bun it let uftetilJ ^1 Good fortune is at an end 

g. The sun of England is set if the Catholics e:tercise political powei 

— M \r\ULAY. 

Si n of BigbteouaneBU— Jesus Christ. 

Sur-d ly ( or beat ) olothea The best dress or apparel 

{The Christians wear the best apparel on Sundays ]. 

Sunday letter— See Oyoleof the sun. 

Sunday aaintca^lf^rtcnftPH^t^ trtfvrtf ¥CT ¥ 

Gne who oWve 

the ordinances of religion, and goes to church on a Sunday, but i 
wieldly, indifferent-honest, and not too uierjd the ioBewiiq; aix days. 
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Soak fluUM *nsalt4t, A ditch or watercourse. 

Sno BMrta [LoHh^ ^CsItV By one's own strength or personal exertiofiSi 
Sap with Plato [Co^/of vmI] ftwn Decease, die. 

The planets more distant from the sun than the earth, as Mars, the 
Asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

Bapfcior to ( cvtH f^l ^ ▼Wia «icn^ ^ Higher or gr«ier 

in excellence than ; surpassing in merit or quality : e. g. The man 
who can merely read and construe some old author is of a class tuptrior 

to any living one— Hazutf. aiOtWt ^ 

Beyond the power or influence of ; too great or firm to be subdued or 
afflicted by : e, g. To suppose a series of men so much $vperi«r to 
temptation, and to construct a system of church government opon such- 
a supposition, is to build upon sand.— Sionzy Sshth. 

SapwBtltioaa (or Qaotio) magio ^ The invocation- of devils or 

demons, involving the supposition of some tacit or express agreement 
between them and human beings. 

(Has) Sapped all his porridge clf ^1(1 Has 

taken his last meal ; is dead. 

Supply a plaoe vacant place. 

Supply the plaoe of ( cut*! fejl ) ^ Take the 

place of f serve instead of ; serve the purpose of : o-g-^ It was vain 
to imagine that bodily prowess, animal courage, or patriotic enthusiasm 
would, in the day -of battle, sappfy th* place of discipline.— MacaOlat. 

Supply to ( TH ^ CTWtfl Cfeil Give to | bring or far* 

nish to : a. y. The writings of Locke supplied materials to ConfflUac 
for his system of mataphysics. — B ucklz. 

Supply With ( CVtst f^s ) «Wt^ 011 <wn Give ; provide or 

furnish with : e g. Perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me* while 1 
am speaking, with whatever 1 possess of animation. — L amdok. 

tThe) Supreme «nionni The Almighty God. 

Sure ae a gau— See Aa sure as a gun. 

Son aa fate or aa death Positively certain. 

Sure as egga is eggs- See As sure aa eggs is eggs. 

(A) Sure card ca ^ aW t^tAn undertaking which is sure to- 
succeed. 

Sure-lboted UgtW ; aWi *t«raPR a!^pl sic? Not fiable to stnmble.or fall. 

Sure df ( Cdta faatl ) fil^wv Certain to find, obtain, or retain ; certain 
df : e.g. Unless I was sure of that to begin with, I should have 
nothing to do with him.— Dicksns. 

Sorely fbr ( etflae ) Utfiia A bondsman (or % a bail for % e,g. He that 
is mrv(y jfor another shall smart for it— BiabS. 

Sniif boy <a>*l Yellow tair. 
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Surfeit water A cordial water to cure surfeits. 

Surprise party ftj|l fspnci ’It'frti ’Hp 

A party ot persons who assemble by agreement, and 
without invitation, at the house of a common friend. 

Surprised at, by ( C^Ul WtWI > . fnwtPli Struck with at ; 

taken aback by, ^ 

Surrender at diaoretion ft WiC ^ ^1 ^ftfl IWW 

( Tl ^ ftf J ) "^tl Give up one’s self or yield to the 

power of another without conditions or stipulations : e- They 
s-if rendered to him at discretion themselves, their city, and their coun- 
try.— -A rnold 
Surrender one’s self to 

^ Vit Id to ( any influence, passion, or power ). 

Surrender to or into ( f^gn ft^ ) ^ 

Yield to ; oive up to ; give one's self up to : e (i) I surren* 
dered myself into the hands of the officer. — W arkbn. (2) Seeing no 
wav of escape, the fenemy surrendered to us at the first summons. — 
W’EliSrEK 

Surrounded by ^C^\^ pFg^ Encompassed or inclosed 

by ; hemmed in by : ^ g", A town surrounded by a strong wall is not 
easily taken without artillery. — McMordie. 

(The) Survival of the fittest arnre dftnn ^Vs 

C^CV^l The preservation of strong and healthy specimens and the 
destru:tion of weak ones ; e. The Phrase ‘^survival of the fittest' 
implies the survival in the struggles for life of those individuals which 
poascbs variations from their fellows, favourable to their preservation. — 
19th Century. 

Suso ptible of, to ( Pw», ) dt?C1 ^1 c»r Pwci 

•sr^^ Capable of admitting ( anything additional, or any change, affec- 
tion, or influence \ e g (U This is a bod 3 f susceptible of alteration. 
— \VEBsrE<. (2) ^ie was extremely susceptible to colds*— W arren. 

Suspect of ( OTtCT ) ’ICTf? WV\ Imagine to be 

guilty (if : e. g. They suspected him 0 / dishonesty,— Wbbstbr. 

Suspend payments Become bankrupt. 

Suspended animation Temporary suspension of the 

vital functions, as in persons nearly drowned. 

(Be) Suspended in the mid-air firtf d »ttf ^ kipk "If^ 

s«1 ^ ; ^;n *lf^ Be deprived of 

the power of moving ; rejoain^ a state of inactivity, i. t., inability to 
perform the proper functions : e, g. The Blood-Council remained, as 
it weie, suspended in the mid-air, and was, after nine years of exis* 
tence, destroyed —Motley. 

Suepioioue of ( evTk fwv UtfHle Otim ) EntcrUining suspi- 

cion about or against : e.g. The man dying immediately after this 
his children were very natura'Iy suspicious o/fpul play. 
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Swaddling oloth ( clout or band ) iicvtat^ A cloth or 

band wrapped round an infant, especially round a new born infant : 
e g‘. Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling^ clothes, lying in a 
manger. — B iblit 

Swag shop OrtVtCSf C fafw Prafte A shop where minor 
and cheap priced articles are sold . a place where thieves can dispose 
of their 'swag' or booty obtained by burglary. 

Swagger-etiok The small cane carried by a soldier when 

walking out. 

Swallow a bait cfet’t c^WI. Be 

the dupe of some alluring temptation : e. g 1 swallowed the haxt which 
she had prepared to entrap me, as simply as any gudgeon takes a 
hook — T hackeray. 

Swallow a pill lor bitter pill) {Colloquial] 

cwV^ ^ wf^vs ?etn C(j\k ^ 

Have to go through a course, or to do somtthing^which is quite dis« 
agreeable to one : e. g. I am much obliged to you for swallowing 
such large pills as 1 sepd you [t e , for going thre u^h the long letters 
that I write to you ]. — Cowper 

Swallow up att*TT?r| • femi? Draw into an ab>ss or gulf • ingulf; 
absorb : e g The earth opened her mouth and swallow^ them x p ~ 
Bible, ’Wl Appropriate e. g, Homer has swallowed t4p the 

honour of those who succeeded him —Pope. WtT ^1, T1(\ Exhaust : 

consume : e g The speculation was disheartening and unprofitable, 
swallowing up a very large amount of capital without any result -Smiles. 

Tl ^ Engross • engage completely : e. g. 

The ideal saint is a nature of ineffable sweetness and serenity, a nature 
m which struggle and revolt is over and the whole man swallowed up 
in love. — Arnold 

Swan of Avon --Shakespeare is so called by Ben Jonson because his 
home was on the Avon. — Brewer 

Swan Song VI The last work of a poet composer, 

&c., ( from the song fabled to be sung by swans at the point of 
death. ) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Swarm with ( vfW ^ VI Be crowd- 

ed with ; be thronged with ( mult'tudes of animals in motion ) • i. g. 
Every place swarms with soldiers — Spensfr 

Swaah-buokler 'OOl ; A ruffian ; a swaggerer . e^g. A 

bravo, a rwas/z-iMci/er*, one that for money and good cheer will follow 
any man to defend him ; but if any danger come, he runs away the 
first, and leaves him in the lurch. — F lorio 

Swashipg blow A violent blow. 

Swear allegiance (or ft^alty, or fidelity) to (evtar vtel ^ VtWtvnv 

irrtPlfV VI VVl Solemnly promise in the name 

of God or something holy to remain loyal or faithful to ( a crown or 



government ) : e.g. Their constant machinations against the govern- 
ment to trhich they had sworn fidelity br^ioght a reproach on their 
order and on Christianity itselt. — Macaulay. 

Curse; e. g. He swtars at her, 
treats her brutally, and laughs at her religion.— Froude. 

SsYear blaok is white vdtit fVtn ^<11 Swear to a falsehood, 
^PTOJCWe *r^r ^*ni1 Persist in an obvious untruth. 

Swear by ( *ticswtn ^ C¥t!f cir^?nr ^,511 ’tftai Tn *rtE 

^finrt ) "PW ▼HI Declare or affirm solemnly in the name of ( God or an 
object of reverence, or something holy ) : e.g. With one voice they 
swore hy the law and the Prophets that now at length it should be 

settled who was master in Jerusalem. — De Qoixcey. 

Hi ▼till HJtl ▼Hi ; ■srtHtlT H.'stHI PftHtHCH ThHIH ▼« Put 
great confidence in ( a person or thing ) ; trust implicitly as an autho* 

rity •. e, g. I suppose I ought n't to say it before you because, of 

course, you swear by everything British.— Florence Marryat. 

Swear in ▼HH ▼HtH Cause to take an oath • administer an oath to : e. g. 
He was to be enlisted as a recruit, and next morning he was taken 

before a magistrate to be sworn «*».— Evenings at Home. ^*1^ ▼It^ 

▼Hi Hi HHII Inaugurate, or take in, by administering oath to : 
e. g. Govern >r Lanyon is sending Reaf down with power to swear in 

special constables.— H agg ard 

Swear like a trooper HCH*fatCH ▼▼’ft ^[▼Ht H^1 Curse, or use profane 
language, with unrestricted freedom : e. g. She was perfectly tipsy, 
screaming and fighting like a Billingsgate fishwoman, and swearing 
like a /wAper.— F lorence Marryat. 

Swear off [ ♦iftlFW ▼▼! Hi ft%1 oreHl Make a solemn 

vow, or 'a serious resolution, to abst.iin from ( something ) ; promise 
to give up : r y Do you really mean to say that you have sworn of 
smoking,— a hamt of so many years ! 

Swear on one’s honour HitHHtH HtH WHH iWH ▼fijHI H*f1 Dedare or 
affirm solemnly pledging one’s honour as surety. 

Swear out ▼Hi Renounce [ 4-rohaie ] : «. y. Your grace hath 

sworn out house-keeping.— SHAKr spears. 

Swear the peaoe againat one (▼tH Hifv ▼tHtTS Hi ▼▼ 

ePFtH HtfH ▼filHtH ^ at ▼HI Hftll tmw HtRl H^tH 

HtHJ ▼Hi Make oath that one is ^ under actual fear of 

death or bodily harm from a person, in which case that person must 
find sureties for keeping the ^ace. 

Swear to ( C7tH fHHClH ) h1 HIHHjhhci HHH Wti Declare on oath to 
be true or genuine : o. g. He refused to take the oath, not because he 
objected to the proposition, but because his conscience would not suffer 

lum to swear to any proposition whatever.— Macaulay, ( ▼tHtVe tHf^ 
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^ ▼*! Bind one’s self by oath in the 

* persence of : e, g. *'Swear to this altar that you shall never be the 
friend of Rome." ( JfW ^ *rr» ) WH Avow on 

oath in respect of or towards : e, g. To both sisters have I sworn my 
love.— Shakbspbarb. [ fleece a client. 

Sweat a oUent.^CVCail OltfHv Cft^l Wtl, KOI Make a client bleed ; 

Sweat coin ttn nww ^ Remove a portion of 

coin, as by shaking it in a bagt so that the friction wears off some of 
the metal, and so that the di ninution may not be perceived and that 
the coin is not rendered useless as a legal tender. 

Sweat down ^evl Reduce by sweating. 

(The) Sweat of oae’a brow Haid toil. [The expression is 

taken from the Bible, wherein the text runs “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread ” ] : a. g. In this practice, indeed, he 
imitated some of the most renowned geniuses of the ngn, who have 
laboured in secret with the sweat of their brows for many a repartee.— 
Smollbtt. _ 

Sweating doth : cstltoi A napkin. 

Sweating room The examination room. 

(The) Swediah nightingale— Jenny Lind, the famous singer ( — 

1886 ). ^ ^ 

Sweep awaj or off ^ >1^ Drive or carry along or off 

by a long, brushing stroke or force, or by flowing on the earth : e. g. 
The wind swept off the enow from the top of the hill. — Wbbs tbr. 

4fSntCf| fwnitar ^ ^ ^ Oltn ^ Destroy so completely 

as to leave no trace of : r. g. He tried to sweep away all the old institu- 
tions of Hungary. — FaBBMAK. rcsf gcaf fwi ^ Destroy or 

carry off many at a stroke : e.g. A pestilence sweeps off m\x\titdd&> 
in a few days.— W abstbr. 

Sweep before onePe own door [ Figuratizely ] wfitrH *rt^»IPnf (til 
^ Try to mend one’s own faults and irregularities. 

Sweep net wfaf \ net for drawing over a large compass. 

'8we«> Of { cetsf Pn ) ?? TfiBri iv ^ Free of by driving 

away : 0. g. They had determined that by fair means or foul, Ireland 
was to be swept clean 0/ heretics.— F roudb. 

Sweep the boerd •Mil. w«rt Wm all 

the cards. 

Sweep the ohorde orstl, Jftisfl itTOW ^if wjjil 5ftRl 

Wfllt aftete Run the fingers rapidly over the strings of a harp or such 
other instruments : e. g. 

Such the bird’s prophetic words, 

Pregnant with cel^ial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but aw*ul lyre.— O owpbr. 
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Sweep tbe threshold c>rm erfi e .e^tfirnej ( ft-'fWhr 

TO? ) ▼ei Oltew Announce to all the world that the woman 
of the house is paramount. [When the procession called 
"Skimmin^ton*’ passed any house where the woman was dominant, 
each one gave the threshold a sweep with a broom or bunc! of twigs. 
— BnawbR. 3 : "Hiark ye, dame Ursley Suddlechop*' said ]enkin, 

starting U!>, his eyes flawing with anger j '‘remember, I am none of 
your 'husband, and if I were you would do well not to forget whose 
iArti/io/d/ was swe/>/ when they last rode the skimmington upon such 
another scolding jade as yourself ” — Scott. 

(A) Sweep-stakes — (i) A race in which stakes are made by the owners 
of horses engaged, to be awarded, to the winner or other horse in the 
race. In all sweep-stakes e' trance money has to be paid t > the race 
fund. (2) A gambling arrangement by which the successful bettor 
sweeps up or carries off all the other stakes. (3) A game of cards in 
which one of the players may win all the tricks or all the stakes. 

Sweeping blows <si^t9 I^ong slashing strokes. 

Sweet are the usee of adversity [Proveri] - 5^1 

Misfortune often produces good results in those who suffer from 

it. It teaches the sufferers to be resigned and humble, "Soirowis 
at once the lot, the trial, and the privilege of man.” 

Sweet heart 4 |*rt*ita A lover or mistress 

Sweet is revenge, especially to women [ Proverb ] 

*tcT? I 

Sweet’e the wine, but eour’a the payment [ Proverb ] vv CWItH 

fiill, *(1111 CTiti tieti c5c*i ; «tl5 sffor eisi, ceor wen wt®i— n 

^ ejti *[fOT I 

Sweet on or' upon [Collofttial] ( CVH Having a parti- 

cular fondness for, or special interest in, as a young man for a young 
woman . in love with : e. g. He was very sweet upon Amelia, and 
offered for her, in spite of all. — Thacks ray. 

Bweeteinger of Israel— King David ( B, C. 1071— toot ). 

Sweet potato V|t^ A creeper, the farinaceous tubers of 

which have a sweetish taste, and are used as food. 

Sweet tooth [ Colloquial ] fii iff® et8f>l1 An especial fond- 

ness for sweet things or for sweetmeats : t. g All people with healthy 
physical armetites have a ywfitt tooth somewhere in their heads,— 
English Magazine. 

Sweet upon— See Sweet on. 

Swwt will C Co'/ogwrW] wreinfiwwcap- 

nCK us desire ; whimsical fancy: eg; If only the idealists can have 
their way, and work out the yearnings of their own iwett will, we 
shall sex n be a teetotal, vegetarian, and non-tobacco-smoking people. 
—Family Heraid, «» r , i- 
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Swell toto Rise or be driven into ( waves 

or billows), as in a tempest : g. The sea was lashed into fury, and 
swelling into mountain billows, threatened every moment the crazy 

little bar k—PKESCJTT. ( ) Increase into ; 

rise into : e g. Little by little^ the handful of Blacks who had helped 
Robert Clive to win the battle of Piassey, had swollen into the dimen- 
sions of a gigantic army.— Kaye ( Be puffed up 

or elated into : e. g. Temple’s soul festered with pride and Pitt’s 
swelled into contempt — Mac\ulay. 

Swell mob [ Slang ] ^ fjrfWhr Well-dressed thieves 

and swindlers, regarded collectively. 

Swell mobsman [ J\ ^YtC5TY A well dressed 

pickpocket or swindler : e g He had worn something of the air of a 
dandy, or at the worst, of a successful swell-mobsman.— D. C. Murray. 

Swell the ranks of ( ) Yff ^ ▼Yl Increase tha number of : e. g. 

II) Peasants and artizans threw down their implements and swelled 
the ranks of the rebels. (21 The world general y casts them aside, to 
swell the ranks o/the grumblers and railers against fortune.— S miles. 

Swell the tide of (C^ OfeYl Increase^ 

the strength of, forward, support : e. g They had broken into rebel- 
lion at Rohtuck, and now gone to swell the tide ^rebellion within the 
walls of Delhi, — Kaye. 

Sv^ell to ( ’tfiwtCI ) ^f%-S ^1 Increase in amount to : e. g. 

Many little debts added swell t> a great amount —Webster. 

Swell with ( til Be puffed up or bloated with : 

e. g. His heart swelltx^ with pride — Webster. 

Swerve from ( Wander 

from ( any line prescribed, or a rule of duty ) ; depart from { wnat 
IS established by law, duty or C'lstom ) • deviate from: e. g. The 
Maharaja of Patiala took his course manfully and consistently, never 
swerving from the straight path of duty,— K aye. 

Swerve to Yl 5^1 Depart from the right or proper path to • 

deviate to : e. g. Following their leader, they swerve to the left and 
sweep amid a cloud of dust across the dry plain. — H. A. Brydeji. 

Swim against the stream YtOTl Run counter to : e. g. He was 
obliged to swim against the stream of opinion in the highest and most 
influential quarters — Kaye. 

Swim bladder ^ The air bladder of a fish. 

Swim with the stream or tide atciJ Be borne along 

by the current of a stream or tide. [ Hence ] WCSY fYYl 

Go on with others in the same direction without even an attempt 
at thinking or hcling independently ; e, g* ^ In all states there are 
men who will swim with the tide of popular opini n. — Weester, 

Swing bridge ^ A form of drawbridge which swings horizontally, 

as on a vertical pivot. 
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8wing0>bno1cler [ Obsolete ] A swash-buckler ; a rois* 

tetet. 

Swiyel bridge— Same as Swing bridge ( 9. v. ). 

(A) Swollen head VM Excessive conceit. 

Swoop down on or upon ( ftcg c#l iitfivt *l ?1 
J>escend from aN^ight ( prey ) ; stoop down upon : e, g. A 

Quaker, who refusra to fly for safety, one day saw a band of Indians 
swooping down upon his home. — English Newspaper. 

Sword end buckler pi WtWt<H Brag and bluster. 

Sword end purse cyR rc»Iw ) m « The 

military power and wealth of a nation. 

Sword-arm Pi ( yRi wfwi PM yfira p ) The right 

arm (which holds the sword ). 

Sword bayonet A bayonet shaped like a sword, and which 

can be used as a sword. 

Sword oane A cane or stick which conceals the blade of a sword or 
dagger, as in a sheath . [ violence. 

Sword law UPpi "IRfl Government by the sword or by force ; 

Sword of Damocles [ Figuratively ] prcyt*tfir pfR 

« wwri fpcp R«TR *iPn *riw aitfyc® p Some great 

evil or danger which one, more especially a king or prince, is in dread 
of every moment, [ For allusion, see Damociea* aword ] : e- g- 
When it is said to be the Czar’s ' wish that the aged Emperor of 
Germany’s end should be peaceful, and that it is only because he 
would not that his last moments should be disturbed by the clash of 
arms that he desists from action, it will be seen how thin is the thread 
by which the snord of DamoeUs is suspended. — Engush Magazine. 

Sword of Zoilos The critic’s pen. 

Sword stick <9!^ A sword cane. 

iThe) SwoEd of Rome— Marcellus, who opposed Hannibal. 

(The) Sword of the epirit— The Word of God. 

(Be) Sworn of or in ( ceR HWtl ) Pnist*! 

Be admitted on oath as member of : e. g. Sir Francis was sworn of 
the,Pfivy Council. — Macaulay. 

Sworn enemy *nR IV Determined or implacable foe. 

Sworn friends or brothers ( RRtcw ftl Pr 

qcf ) Close or firm friends ; very fast friends. 

Sydney aider [ Slang ] WtORt^ WCVfl A convict : e, g. There is no 
euphemism invented yet for the word "Convict,” which is available 
among the labouring class of Australia when a convict is present. 
ThoM who think they know something of them might fancy that 
"Old hand,” “Vandemonian,” or even "Sydney sider," were- not 
particularly offensive.— Kingsley. 

Sympathetio ink ^ RtfR A writing fluid of such a nature that 
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what is written remains invisible till the action of reagent on the 
characters makes it visible. 

SympathiBe with ( cft*! pFp ^ wtfhre 

Wfl, W<K ?fC^ Hav^ a common 

feeling with, as of bodily pain or pleasure: gv-The mind will 

sympathize so much with the anguish and debility of the body, that it 
will be too distracted to fix itself in meditation.— Buckministor. 

Sympathy for ( ^ «rf% ) Fellow-feelihg for ; 

pity or commisseration fqr ; e g» Finlay had the great fault of writing 
without real sympathy for his subject* — Frkeman. 

Sympathy with ( Feeling corres* 

pondent to ( what another feels ) ; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of ( another^ with feelings correspondent in kind, if not 
in degree : e He feels a certain sympathy with his people even 

when they are in the wrong. — Freeman. ( ^ ) 

Agreement in affeitioiis or inclinations with : e» /. There 
is in souls a sympathy with sounds. — Cowper. 

Synonym for ( A word having or bearing the same, 

or very nearly the same, meaning or idea with or as ( another ) : e, g. 
( 1 ) It is well known that the phrase. ''To show the white feather" is a 
synonym for cowardice . — English Newspaper. {2) His name has 
thus become^ throughout all civilized countries, a yno^ym for probity 
and philanthro^.hy. — Macaulay. 

Synonymous with Conveying the same, 

or very nearly the same, ideas : e g Priscian was a great gram- 
marian of the hfth century, whose name is almost synonymous with 
grammar. — Brewer. 

Syrens of the ditch C«^9T Frogs so called by Tasso. 

SyBtematio death— Same as Somatio death ( 7 . v,). 

T. 

<To a) T— Exactly : e. /. The character suits him a T. 

(Old) Tsb ^ Old maid. 

(A) Tftbarin *1^, A merry Andrew. 

Table a matter ^tOTtsj "efsrfblet*! ^ Defer a 
debatable point siue die. 

Table d’hote OltVRbttV, An ordinar]' eating house. 

Table money ^ Money appropriated to the pur- 
poses of hospitality.' JRCT JROI Of 

oretl tni An allowance sometimes made to military and naval offictf s 
over and above their pay, for table expenses, the maximum allowanee 
being three guineas a day. 
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Table cE oontents 79t*tiV Index of the matter treated in a book. 

Table of mortality A table exhibiting* the average 

relative number of persons who survive, or who have died, at the end 
of each year of life, out of a given number supposed to have bean born 
at the same time. 

Tbble of Pythagoras sitsrsi The 

common multiplication table carried up to lo. The table is par- 
celled of! into too little squares or cells. [ meals. 

TOible ta lk ^ Conversation at table, or at 

Table turning carstin fill cav The art or power of turning tables 
by the mere touch of hands without the applicdtion of mechanical force. 
The force applied is alleged to be that of the 'spirits,' or u( some un- 
known aura akin to electricity and animal magnetism.” — BuEWitR. 

Tableaux Vitrants [ French ] Living pictures. 

Tabula rasa [ A dean slate: eg. His mind is a 

tabula rasa, i. e., his mind is not full of preconceived ‘notions, but is 
open to impressions. 

Tace is Latin for a oaudle ^ A 

phra&e understood as requesting or promising silence. Formerly, 
when a piece was acted on the stage which the audience did not 
approve, some of them threw a candle upon the stage, and the curtain 
was dropped at once. 

Tactile sense The sense of touch, or pressure sense. 

Taffeta phrases ^ Smooth sleek phrases • euphemisms. 

Tag after ^ ^ ( w 

) Foil >w closely, as it were an appendage ; as, to tag after a person. 
Tag and rag The lowest sort of people ; the 

rabble : /. Upon the proclamation, they all came in, both tag and 
Spenser. 

Tag-rag, or Tag-rag and bobtail [ Low ] \c^ 

The lowest class of people ; the rabble : e. ge Fancy marrying a woman 
of a low rank of life, and havinsr your house filled with her confounded 
tag-rag and bobtail relations. — ^Thackeray. 

Tail of a comet A luminous train extending from the niu- 

cleus or body often to a great distance, and usually in a direction op- 
posite to the sun. 

Tail of a gale f Nautical ] ^ ^ ^TtfSnrftg ) The 

latter part of a gale, when the wind has greatly abated. 

Tail of one’s eye CStm The comer of the eye : cf, 'Out of the 
tail of one's eye, i. e., with a sidelong gjiance. 

(A) Tailor’s dagger ( or Sword ) ||*5 A needle. 

TekeabaokseSt f^nfftW^Take a subordi- 

nate position : e g The impiirtant' question of Malaria was made to 
take a back seat in the deliberations of the conference. 
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‘Take ft bild’a eje view or<n 

P w ftft JHItfir CW CTf<rC5 *ttl ) Surv^ ( objects ) from a jjrrtrt heiglrt, 
just as flying birds do : «• g*. We took our stand upon the small hill, 

and took a bird's <y« visw of the battle. [ Hence ] ®*ni ^ 
ftM Cf<t1 See sup^ficially and somewhat indistinctly : s, g. Paine 
iakts a bird's tys view tf things.— Hazlitt. 

Tftke ft brief OirtH crhnvrtl ^ '*rar Pwcw fttl 4^1 ’Rl UnderUke a case. 

Take a bash C«lC*ni eflan 4t[1 ^ Have recourse to. or betake one’s 
self to a bosh : e, g. The bird tried to tabs a bush . 

Tftke a city or plaoe cet^ sfR ^ ftft ’ffiBrl 'ftPffttl ¥ll Capture a 

city or place. ^ > ( opposed to the mere 'pass.' 

Tftke a olasa 'anttl* 15^4^ ^ei1 Take honours in an examination, as 

Take a oouree CTP( *1^ <lfR1 5>l1 Go by a particular way. ^«nit^ 

Adopt a particular method of prottdure or conduct : e. g. 
If a right course be taken with children, there will not4>e so much need 
of common rewards and punishments. — Locke. 

Take a oureory view of cir«l1 ^ 7H1 Examine cursorily 

without much care or attention: e. g. 1 hive no time to go into th° 
details ; I must therefore content myself by taking only a cursory 
view ofyom book. 

Take a doable-firat fRfwt«rar^ Upt® e 

«W cai%» *eRrt’ *nft7rt feri Take a degree, at Oxford, with 

flrst.class honours in mathematics and classics. 

Take a drive Drive in a carriage. 

Take a drop ( or glass ) too muoh ft? fttetrl, ftt^ 

Imbibe more dnnk than one can bear ; be the worse for drink. 

Take a false step cvtft ^ vfftVl ??! Commit a blunder or error. 

Take a faaoy to ( CVfft ftl 7f?t7e ^ Have an in- 

clination or liking for (rather out of caprice than reason) : e. g. It is 
said that a man wished to buy a horse, but his wife took a fa>^cy to a 
grey mare, and so pettinaceously insisted that the grey mare was the 
better horse that the man was obliged to yield the point.— Bxbwcr. 

Take a fenoe Cftt^l fttetl Leap over a fence. 

Tftke a griader 7?«1 a(¥MK ftW fttftl fttPfVfft’^ 7(1wi Ttftti 

?f7l?ni \fttft Put the left thumb to the nose, and work a visionary 
coffee-mill round it nnth the right— a gesture of contempt. 

Take a bair of the dog that bit you c^ratf? etart After a debauch take 
a little wine the next day . take a cool draught of ale in the mornihg 
after k night’s excess. 

Take e hair to draw a waggoa [ Proverb j ^ fttetl 

Ttf 7t1 Act foolishly and to no purpose. 

Take a hammer to Spread a plaster [ Prom6 ] *|1!l ftfttlcft ftl fttt^ 

IJift ftll CfttTtft ftft Ttft ftnrt Act foolishly. 
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T»ke a high plaoe ▼«, ^urcn c«rt¥ ^ ifU f«i 1 

Occupy an devated position ; be ranked as a noble character. 

Thk« a kint ( ^ «l< >r«l1 Grasp the mean- 

ing of a hint (made or thrown out by some body) e, g. I took 
the hint, opened the door, apd the muse entered.— Warren. 

Take a horn [ Colloquial and ^ <(teit Take a drink, especially 

of some spirituous or intoxicating liquor. 

Take a Joke faart ^ Bear a joke or taunt : t. g. He who cannot 
take a jolt should not make one.— McMoroib. 
Takealeafoatofanother*abook^*tani ut*|C)ni 

Imitate 

another's mode of action * adopt another's plan with a view to attain 
the same result : e. g. I thought 1 was taking a leaf out of your book by 
being careful to make the best bargaiq I could. — Trollope. 

Take a leap in the dark nfwwi Hi C¥tH ©HtHPlH HI 

'^[*tHR¥ HHC^ HSlt Undertake a hazardous work without reflecting 
for a moment what the result would be. 

Take a lesson from (▼Whs *tt4 chHhhH iSHOrt Hi ftHi) 411 

HTTl ; (^FtHtne) C?tH11 WHi Receive instructions from • try to imi- 

tate ( one ) ; follow the example of : e g. The finest diplomatists in 
Europe might have taken a lesson from the corporal.— Lytton. 

Take a likeness CFftfl CHIhI Draw a portrait : e. g. He travelled the coun- 
try, and took likenesses for fifteen shillings a head.— Goldsmith. 

Take a fitnoy or liking to (c^fkp Hi stfk ) eitfl f«Ht ; 

Hf^ HCH ^ Hi HFHl Be attracted towards ; conceive a feeling of 
satisfaction in ; take a fancy to : e. g. Critics, .having first taien a liking 
to one of these poets, proceed to comment on him.— Drydbn. 

Take a post to kill a bee— Same as *Takea spear to kills fly’, g. v- 
Take a new (or fresh) lease of life sitCHtHl fell Recover. 

Take a pride in ( CHtH fHHCl ) cl^H nml, HI «HtH HH1 Feel proud of ; 
take delight in. 

Take a resolution cetHHl*l HVH ^nrl Form and adopt a resolution. 

T^e a ride to Tyburn KfHC® Ht«Hl Go to one’s hanging. (The 

last criminal was hanged at Tyburn in 1783 , after which the execution^ 
were carried out at Newgate). 

Take a rise out of [ CoUoquial ] ftvHtr H^ftH ( WtHtre ) HFlt Take 
the conceit out of (a person) making him ridiculous. 

Take a risk fH*fm Ifti Assume danger. [Hence] ^1 sril Insure. 

TakoashootsrtkciitO.HiWHHHl^tH'HHnfH’HlI, CfltHl Hlft aps tHi 

HI HHtHi HUl Take the most direct course or means % move or act 
with swiftness End directness, [United States phrase], 

TekeasIdofHHHHlHHHFHnilHCHICftHa¥*W'eiH«lHHHF11 Jwn one party in 
opposition to the other. 
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Take a eight etcei h«nr wPm tcai itgl ^t(*nrt er*ni t%«tl 

’Hi— <et*l ^f5rft*r ¥ltl art aart an Put the right thumb to the 

nose and spread out the other fingers, to express disbelief in any words 
spoken. 

Take a apear to kill a fly aH ttfiica>rtrt fW1 n^rt ic^ffi aaKran 

Act foolishly. 

TUce a etep or measure carte l te*trt aa*rta atl Adopt some means : 
y. Wherever the mind takes step, it is to put itself at one with a 
larger class, discerned beyond the lesser class with which it has been 
conversant.— Emes sots . 

Take (a thine 1 amiss or ai ( cart art*! an ; art tw at an » 

few aetn Accept ( a thing ) in a wrong view, ^ or in an unfriendly 
spirit ; be offended at ( a thing ):«./. You will not take it amiss if 
I take a cousin’s privileee — Trollope. 

Take ( a thing ) in snuff [Shakespeare] Otrt en, feW Wn Take offence. 

Take a tree iftagti Run up a tree : e. g. The cat took the 

tree with wonderful celerity. 

Take a turn ^fnd rtftn ca^ Take a brief walk round a place e. g. I 
will take a turn in your garden.— Drtden. art nnafi 

aa at^ n atn Change in a direction j take a different form 

or aspect ’.'eg. At length his complaint took a favourable turn,— 
Macaulay. 

Take a walk c^rtrt Walk. 

Take aback ait Surprise ; confound. [ Genially used in the 

passive form. See Takeu aback ] : e.g. To hand in a dead woman 
might take him ab>ck, as it had taken me.— Mrs. Wood. 

Take about IrtH Carry about. 

Take action atrt fas atl Do anything practically. 

Take advantage of ( cart rtrori ) ^rtt ifcirt 4^*1 ail Avail of the 
favourable opportunity offered by ; make use of a favourable state of 
things to the prejudice cf : e, g. The French were entirely aware of 
the difficulties of the English, and intended to take advantage of them. 
— Froudb. ' _ ^ L 

Take advice *fitrt arti ail ; acai »irta nil ait Consult with others. 

fSfa^acai *rtrt< an Consult a physician. 

Take after ( arttia at cart Tap ) rtTmianfi Learn to follow ; cop y ; 
imitate ; e, g. He takes after a good pattern.— Web.ster. f alftie ) 
*||*t aetl Resemble : e. /. The son takes after his father.— Webster. 

Take iril Direct the eye or weapon ; aim ; e. g. No man was 

past amendment, every heart lying open to the shafts of reproof, tf.onlv 
the archer could take a proper aim.— Goldsmith. 

Take air ( cartafl ftw ) «fat«l Pe divulged or ma& public s 

be disclosedi as a secret : The story has iaktn Wbbstbr. 

Take aira to one’s self art ait, Cl^ Give one's 

self proud airs ; show a haughty gait 
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Take alarm W Be alarmed : g. The whole army took alarm. 
and fled precipitately. 

TUte along ^*1 rf3|l1 • ircf ▼find will Carry, lead, or convey. 

Take amiae TOUI ; Resent ; take it ill ; take in a 

bad light. \ 

Take an aflRront C^irl ^ WH Tolerate or endure an affront : 
e. g. He will take an affront from no man. — Webster. 

Take an interest in ( Piroi ) ^ Feel interest- 
ed in ( a thing ). ( IFWW «rR5 ) 0^^ WW\ Feel sympathy for j 

be concerned about the good of : e, g, I ask this because I take an 
interest in you. — Dickens. 

Take an oath TUI Swear ; declare or promise 

solemnly : e, g They will spare the women ; but he tells me they 
have taken an oath to give no quarter to the men.— Thackeray, 

Take arms, or Take up arms m ^ ^ W351 TtilT Ttlfl 

Ofeal Commence war or hostilities : e, g. The people impatient of the 
hardships which they had endured took arms in a tumultuary manner. 
— Robert.*on. 

Take away TYI, ^ TTl Remove : e, g. The long and danger- 

ous labours of the indefatigable ambassador were at last, it seemed, 
about to prosper and bear fiuit, when in the moment of success he was 

taken awaj/.— Feoude. ( CTt^ fTf ) T^l Cause deprivation 

of : e, g. It was a bill for taking away the votes of the bishops.— 
Webster. ^ 

Take away from Tin. 5t*l ^ Lessen ; reduce : e. g. The cons- 
ciousness of the difficulty and anxiety with which perfection has been 
attained must take away from the pleasure of the finest performance.— 
Hazlitt. 

Take away one’s breath Tt^tue ■tfv W TUI, 

TtUtl^ UlCTUtCU ^ Tftui C^STl Excessively surprise 

or frighten a person : r. g. He was so polite, he flattered with a skill 
so surprising, he was so fluent, so completely took away her breathy 
that when he'flnally begged permission to deliver a valedictory oration 
to all the young ladies, Miss Billings worth, without thinking what she 
was doing, granted that permission. — Besant. ' 

Take away the sting of ( cwtH ftii ) ^ enl, atR 

CT Rtt C3PH ^ ♦ItCf Remove the painful part of : e. g. 

In his intercourse with the world, he appeared ignorant of those arts 
which d ’uble the value of favour and take away tht sting of a refusal.' 
—Macaulay. 

Take baok »r««1 Receive back. iColloquiid] araiWl 

Retract . recall : g. He took back the offensive words.— 

W SBSTER. 

Take bearings CTStftt •Wll ; .e-ttn *PrtC<i ^n!P^ ^ Ascer- 
tain 1^ the compass the position of an object. ( Hence, /fg*.] ^ 
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Ascertain the condition of things 

when one is in trouble or perplexity. 

Take bread and salt ^91 Take an oath. [ Bread and salt were 
formerly eaten when taking an oath j. [ fast, &c« 

Take breakfiastf dianery supper Eat break- 

Take breath Stop, as from labour m ord^r to breathe or 

rest ; be recruited or refreshed : e, g. After completely exhausting 
himself, he stopped to t^ke Dickens 

Take by storm ^ 

Capture ( a fortified place ) by making a violent assault, as by 

scaling the walls, forcing the gates, and the like. 

^come suddenly famous or popular ( as, an actor ). 

Take by surprise Capture ( a 

place ) by making a sudden and unexpected assault. 

^ Come upon unawares. ; 'SjntWW 

orefl Strike with wonder or astonishment or perplex, by some- 
thing sudden and unexpected : e, g. Ihe death of Charles 11 took 
the nation dy surprise , — MaC'\ULAY. 

Take by the beard ^ ^ <ii1 

Seize or grasp ( anything ) firmly, so as not to 
let It slip . e g. We cannot, in the universal imbecil ty, indecision, 
and indolence of men, suffi iently congratuUtc ourselves on this strong 
and ready actor, who took occasion iy the beards and showed us how 
much may be accomplished by mere force ol such virtues as all men 
possess — Emxrson. 

Take care Take heed I be careful g Tak> care not to 

sleep. — Lily Soward. 

Take oare for ( ^ ^^1 Be solicitous about : 

g, God doth take cure for oxen. — Bible. 

Take oare of or about ( f^p ^ ; 

Have the charge of ; care for ; superintend or oversee : 
e, g, (X) Take care of iht light, it will go out. — Lily Soward (2) 
Take care of the minutes, and the hours will take care o/ themselves*. — 
Proverb, 

Take oare of number one Look 

carefully after one’s own interest, without any regard for the interests 
of other persons. 

Take eare of the minutes, and the hours will take oare of them> 
selvee [/Vowri] ^ i 

Take oare of the pence, and the pounds will take oare of themf 
■elTse [ PrecerA ] •fmtefsnr* ^ eftwt tterefN 

Econo* 

mise in smalt matters, and you wiR see that you w>ll amass a targe 
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fortune i smell savines make up a large fortune. [ cf, A peimj 
MT«d M ft penny gftined]. 

Take (flierge of cem f¥pf ^ ▼Hthre am ; Apart ireii at 
itai Have the care, management or custody of ( a person 
or thing ) ’• t g. Out at sea the captain is absolute master of his 
vessel, but when nearing port a pibt joins the ship and takes charge 
e/her.— Glasgow Herald, o. 

Take oogniaanoe of (cert oitemi el ef*rttetfenecf ) etArt arti efiwi 

efietl eeel el efeert etel Hold the right to take notice of and 
determine, as a cause : e. g. 'Tis not a question whether there are 
offences of which the law takes cognizance, but whether there are 
offences of which the law does not take cognizance, — Emerson. 

Take cold— Same as Ofttoh OOld (which see). 

OUce colour from (c^si fVf) «rt -srtl ^ ^ Derive 

a distinctive shade of character from : e. g. It was the most fortunate 
day of his life, the day from which his subsequent years their 
colour.— Macaulay. 

Take counsel *rt"'rt ^Wtl *Rrrt^ Advise mutually ; consult with 
one another : e. g. All the chief priests and elders of the people took 
counsel against Jesus, to put him to death. — Bible. ( 

Take counsel with ( ’OPtt ^ ) *rtrt4 arti ^ 

Advise with ; consult : e. g. Military men are seldom disposed to 
take counsel with gownsmen on military matters. — Macaulay. 

Take courage or heart Have courage not to be 

disheartened, dispirited, or despaired : e, g. "Take courage, lads, and 
on to the combat.” 

Take credit for ( Wtrtrt ) ew cirhH c^«r W^IThink that the merit of 
t doing a piece of work ) is due to one’s own self. 

Take delight in Wrt*<rtf('^ ^1. ^ Feel pleasure : /. g. 

Few are so wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable.— D ryden. 

Take down ^rtltfl rtrti ^ rtS^I Bring down, as from a high, or higher 

place. Bring lower; depress; as, to take down 

pride, or the proud, csrtt Swallow ; as, to take down a potion. 

VtAnil Pull down ; pull to pieces : e. g. The scaffold was 

then taken down. AlAwi Record ; write down : e.g. I will take 
down the speeches in our court for practice.— Dickens. rtiTEI ^rtl 
Attack, make an attack upon. ^ 

Take down a peg [Colloquial] ^ wrtArs ^ WrttAiw ¥11, iK 

wa1 Take down • humble : e. g. The brilliant young athlete wanted 
taking down a peg.— Literary World. 

Take effect W>ietiRF Produce the .desired effect ; be effectual or 
efficacious t *. g. (t) This medicine is sure to take effect, (a) The 

shot did not take effect.— TS-tccz. eitfl ifCVl Come into operation : e, g. 
The new law will take effect from the next month. 
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Take eggs for money [ Colloquial ] 

geil Be put off with mere promises of payment. [ An "egg" is a 
symbol for cipher or zero ]. 

Take exception (against or tot CfN *nri ; ^tI Raise an objeetioa ; 
find cause of offence : o. g. To every one of the few protestant wit* 
nesses who had said any thing material, some txctpiion was taken, — 
Macaulay. 

Takeexerol8e^^tC1R(fsipra^5t«te1yTl1. Exert the body for 

the sake of keeping its organs and functions in a healthy state : 0. g. 
He takes exercise on horseback, — WEesTSS. 

Take Are ectw »it^, Become ignited or inflamed : e. g. The 

house took fire, and was reduced to ashes. ^i\ Be inflamed 

with anger : Sa g. The boy is so fretful that if you rebuke him a little 

he will at once take fire* Become excited : e. g. The 

imagination of Peterbrough took Macaulay. 

Take flight ^ Take to heels • run away ; flee : e, ga 
At the cheerful light, 

The groaning ghosts and birds obstene tike flighte — Drydbn. 

Take for ( fVg Regard or look upon as supposed 

to be: e. ga (i) He took that virtue and affi ction which was 
nothing but vice in disguise. — South. (2) We lake a falling meteor 
for a star.— Cowley. 

Take fcr better op for worse efRjw Tl 

CVtif Marry a woman no matter 

what the future prospect might be, or circumstances in life might get 
better or worse. 

T»ke for granted ( cytH ftw ) ^firal «1 «t| ^ «ffwi "lent ; »i’5J 

*ni1 ^ Admit or suppose to be true or correct ( though not direct- 
ly proved ) : e. g. We roust not be deceived by appearances, or take 
for granted that things and persons are what they seem to be. — 
Brewer. 

Take French leave [ Colloquial ] ^ fvtvl »rt^ ^ fwl 

<yt*l ani «wvl Take (a thing! without asking leave or giving aiy 
price. [ The allusion'is to the French soldiers, who in their invasions, 
take what they require, and never wait to ask permission of the 

owners or pay any price for what they take.— -Brewer ]. 

a1 Kelt Not to take permission from proper quarters . ’tl 

«rspife *1111 Cirt*CT ’WtW TSI Depart without 

permission c» notice j disappear sucrptitiously : e. g. As I was certain 
I should nil be allowed to leave the enclosure, my only plan was to 
take French le^gA and slip out when no body was watching. — Steven- 
son. 

T.'Uce Might mi Get frightened. 

Take from ( ClBl *wtl Deprive of : e, g. 

Gentle gods, take my breath from me,— Shaekspeark. ( Wl^ 1^ 
^ Subtoact from. 5tH Diminish : e, g. 
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Nor your unquestioned integri^ 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 

That may take from your innocence and candour.— MASSilfOBR. 

Take ftom lift ( fNtfr ) utfirB Draw, as a portrait, 

from a living original. 

Take groued to the right otj, left [ Malitary ] WpfCi ^ ^ 

^1 C?W Extend the line of troops to the right or left. 

{ ^ Move, es troops, to the right or left. 

Take heart— See Take courage. 

Take heart of graoe ^f1 ; ’TfPl 

Be encouraged by favours shown ; take courage : e. g; 
At length Mr Furner, taking h^ari ofgrac^, ventured to doubt whether 
the doings described would have been tolerated by any head-master 
worthy of his high and responsible post. — Norris. 

Take heart to ^ Pay heed to ; apply oneself to. 

Take heed Be heedful, careful, or cautious • pay 

attention : e, g* Take heed what doom against yourself you give.— 
Drydsn. 

Take heed is a good read ; Take heed is surely speed [Proverbs^ 

Take heed of, to { cretil ; att? Attend to ; care 

for ; e. g. The upper classes only thought of the present enjoyment • 
they took no heed of the future.— B ucklR. 

Take hold ^ Be Bxed : e. g. They find their way into the 

soil, send out rootlets on all sides, and thus take firm holdo^Tuz P. 
Readers. 

Take hold of, on Wl, C?»l1 ^ V{\ Seize ; grasp : e. g, (i). The 
Englishman has accurate perceptions ; takes hold o/things by the right 
end, and, there is no slipperiness in his grasp. — Emerson. ( 2 ) My 
soul took hold on thee.— Addison. 

Take home to one’a aelf ( 

^Ffni Receive ( a thing ) into one's heart considering it to be 

applicable to himself : e. g*. Every man should take home to 
himself the awful truth that he is guilty of many sins before God.— 
McMobdie. 

Take horse ^ Mount and ride a horse. It^Tl Set 

out on horseback. HW’I TUI Be covered, as a mare. 

Take ill Become ill. 

Take in WhI een Inclose 5 fence : e. g. The Municipality has taken in 
this plot of land for a public latrine, ^ . >1111 ▼H Encompass 

or embrace ; comprise ; comprehend. ▼H, Oltfe W^, '•WW »r«lt 

Draw into a smaller compass ; contract : broil or foil : e. g. Your coat 
is too large ; get the tailor to take it in.— McMoania. • 
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Cheat j circumvent : gull ; [ Colloquial ] : e, g. Last winter 
he called himself Lprd Charles Templeton, and took in the whole 
society of Florence.— Norris. ^1 Receive into the 

mind or understanding • compiehend ; e. g. Some bright genius 

can 2/1 a lon^ train of proportions.— J. Watts, 

; am ^ etW Wfl Admit • receive i e, g. U you tako in a 
lie, you must take in all that belongs to it. — Emkrson. ( > 

Receive regularly, as -a periodical work or newspaper. 
Wm Win by conquest [ Obsolete ] : r. g. 

For now Troy's broad-wayed town 
He shall take in . — Chapman. 

Take in a reefer ao Reduce one's expenses. 

Take in good part— See In good part. 

Take in band ( CTts? ’eTff ) 5i'8fl, ▼trtr ) Wfl Under- 

take : e g Since 1 have taken the work in hand, 1 must finish it 
before the Easter holidays commence. 

Take in ill part ^ ^ ^ 

Receive in unkindly or unfriendly spirit : be offended at : 

He was not justified m taking my humorous remarks in ill part 

Take in tow ^ ftPnil »itf| ^«tl. ai 6f^tl 

Draw along in water by means of a cable or cnain e. g. You 

will find it much easier to take a heavy thing in low, ▼rtl ▼fwi 

ftn ( Stfswi w 

^1 Help a person forward by doing his work for him ; take charge of 
[ Colloquial ] : o Take this boy in tow and you will see that he will 

soon become a man of business. Take into 

custody ; arrest [ Colloqu.A ]. 

Take in vain WVtca eraitit ) ®B6tH WH ^ ^ ( cwt "W 

rprct ’Rl Employ r utter in vain, as in an oath : t. g. 

Thou shalt not tike the name of the Lord thy God in vain , — Biblb. 

Take in with ^ Resort to. ( Deceive 

or gull by means of. 

Take into account Rl ; j ^ ^1 Tat^ into 

consideration $ consider j have regard to : t g. This is easily intelli- 
gible, if we only iuit info aceoi*- 1 the loss to Rome of an able King 
and the natural weakness of an unsettled government. — Arnold. 

Take into confidence ( ^ ^ 

tifi ^ Trust ( a person ) with one's secrets • admit (another) 

into one’s secrets. 

Take into ouetody ^ Arrest ; imprison. 

Take into onVa head mi kR fait ^ c^ilta a$t Be 

seized with a sudden notion. 

Take issne— Same as Join ianie ( which see }. 
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<1) Tak€l it . WW? 4^ It is my impression , I supposE, 

e. g. The manners of the polite world were not then, I taki ity essen* 
tidily different from those of the present day, — T hackeray, 

Take it easy Be quite unconcerned. ^ 

^ Be in no hurry. 

Take it ill (cet3if^c?r) nc^^; jTQil 

Consider a thmjj to be wron^ or improper • be offended : e, g. The 
Brahmins would take it til if the ghee ran short at the feast.^Mc* 
Mordie. . 

Take it in dudgeon orh Wl ; fwtP ^ Take offence j be highly 

offended or displeased : e. g. Once he had been very nearly in dedp 
water because Mrs. Proudie had taken it in dudgeon that a certain 
young rector, who had been left a widower, had a very pretty gover- 
ness for his children. — Trollope. 

Take itinenufiFutst ; flW Wfl Take offence ; be angry or offended : 
e, g. You’ll mar the light by taking it in snuff . — Shakespeare. 

Take it into one’s head [ Colloquial ] vliftiie iWtH 

Take a fancy ; occur to, or suggest to, a person : e. g. ‘‘Alas !” cried 
the tailor, **if they should ever take ft into their heads to live Without 
clothes, I am undone.” — GoLrsMirH. 

Take it out [ Colloquial ] ^ fs?nr 

Extort reparation ; make good a loss : e. g. Can't you keep awake 
till you have stated your case ^ Come, old boy; you can take it 

out in slumber a^terwiErds.— B esant. "iftr 

Exhaust the strength oi energy • take physical exercise : 
eg. Her limbs were elastic, so that she seemed when she walked 
as if she would like to run, jump, and dance, which, indeed, she would 
have greatly preferred, only at Newnhani they take it out at lawn 
tennis.— Bes\nt. 

Take it out of ( Colloquial ] ( «ieil1 Extort repara- 
tion from (a person). (’fWw) ^ ¥Il Exhaust the 

strength or energy of : /. g. So they tried back slowly and sorrow- 
fully, and found the lane, and went limping down it, plashing m the 
cold puddly ruts, and beginning to feel how the run had taken it out 
o/them — Hughes. 

Take it upon one’s seltorN ftTOfl ^ ^ Assume the res- 

ponsibility of • undertake : e. g. If I do not induce you and your 
brother scoundrel to surrender your present devices, I will take it 
upon myself to blow the gaff on the whole rascally three of you«-*-D. 
C. Murray. 

Takeitsflourae Wl ; 

Go on in its own way ; proceed unresistingly • perform its own func- 
tion. : .. gt Justice must taii it»c0urse against the parties implicated 
in the plot.— Dickens. 

Take kindly et>I 9m ^ d|f1 9l|t Receive congenially, or with a 
good will : .. g There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out ; so I took it kindly at her hands, and fell asleep.— 
Stkrmb. 
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Take kiadly to ( cvm ^ <tfv fetl Be attached 

to with a ((ood will ; apply to most heartily ; e. g> They observed and 
long reme abered how kindly little Warren took to his books ~ 
Macaulay. 

Take leare of feett W Bid adieu or farewell to ; t. 

I took leave of the good Samaritan, who sent with me two of his ser> 

vants to see me out of the wood.— Read r. fnfeetV OTSfl. ftlte Be 
deprived of ; lose: e,g> The child has tiien leave of her senses.— 
^^lOKSlf S« 

Take liberties MtBtti « ftw "WH vfinrl 

^tnn Conduct one’s self in such a manner, as shows utter neglect of 
the rules of etiquette, propriety or courtesy ; e. g. As an old friend of 
Mir Jaffer, he could venture to take Macaulay. 

Take lodging^ Put up ( anywhere ), lodge. 

Take meaaarea— See Take a step. 

Take medioine Receive in a physic. 

Take more shame to one's self ^ Make a 

^till greater confession ( of offences ). 

Take mourning — Attend church the Sunday after a funeral. 

Take my word for it 4 ertRttl ’Wl ( Rpnri ) ^ Believe 

whkt 1 say. 

Takf^ no aooount of 771, 771 Overlook. 

Take no denial w^l7t7 7Jlt7 771, 7^t7 7f^ 7fa[c« r 1 tteTl ; C7t7 
C77 77l Insist on a thing : e. g. You must dine with us to-morrow. 
Please do not fail to come at the appointed time. 1 would take no 
denial. 

Take not musket to kill a butterfly [Proverb] gRi 7tf7C« .7t7t7 *11f«7 ^ 1 

Take note of ( C7t7 fTTOl ) 77 OT771. U7I 771 Pay heed to : e. g. He 
was still too intent upon his ^ own thoughts, seemingly ^ to take note of 
any mark of recognition which might pass between his friend and his 
wife. — Thackeray. 

Take notice 777 771 Observe, or observe with patticular attention. 

Take notice of 771 771 s 7ftrc77 tAIctW 777tC7 771 771 Observe with 
-particular attention ; take note of : e. g. How ready is envy to mingle 

with the notices we take of other persons. — Watts. C7t7 C7 77C1 

Tl^ltet ^71 C7T771W «f7H 711 ; «5t7l Show by some act that observa- 
tion is made } make remark : e, g, I'he whole court took notice of 
the coldness and rudeness with which she treated the poor girL— ■ 
Macaulay. 

Take oaflt— See Take an oath. [ object to. 

Tkke ohieotion to ( C7t7 fuel ) TMtv feTtTl Til Raise an objection to ; 

Take oeoaaion tmtH H 1(^11 7«7l H «ttei1 Seize a favourable opportunity, 
tides advanuge of an omMttonity : e. g. Sin, icAing occasion the 
commandmenti deceived me.— Bible. 
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T«ke off fetulw ’W, »nit^« «W«1 ^ Remove 

as from the surface or outside : g. The curate foo\ off his hat and 
bowed by way of farewell.— Thack kray. ^|69( CWI Cut oft *. e . g . 

With one blow he took off the villain's head, W9i\ Destroy : g. 

The plague, which soon broke out, took off many I ves. l^<| ; 

OfWl Remove-^ invalidate: e. g. It served to 

the force of his adversary's argument. UtPW ^1, 

Call or draw away : Keep foreign ideas from inking off the 

mind from its present pursuit.— I^ocke. C^^ll Swallow : e. g. 

He took offn glass of wine. — Webster. 3pf ^PITI Purchase • 

take iij trade : t*. g. The Spaniards have no commodities that we 

will take eff.^'^LoCKE. C»r^ C35t^ ^1 

. Copy , reproduce : c. g. He would take off all their models in 

wood.— Addison. 1 Mimic: 

personate : e g The ministers employ their time at the Council- 
board in making mouths at each other taking off each other's 

gestures for the amusement of the king.— M acaulay. 

Find places for j dispose of [ Rare^ : e. g. There are 
more scholars than preferment can take (^.—Webster. ftfC^ 

Go olf ; move away : e. g. But I will 
oyF from this sad discourse, only 1 shall crave your attention to a 

word of exhortation. — Bishop ‘Taylor, With- 

draw : remove : e» g. He was arainst iakttg off the tax on news* 
papers in England, which the reformers represent as a tax upon 
knowledge, for this reason, that they would be inundated with base 
prints — Emerson. 

Take off one’s hands WHl Relieve of ( a charge or 

something that is a burden ). 

Take off the edge of ( CS9 ^ W\ Remove the 

keenness of, as of appetite, passion, desire, or argument : e. g. But 
after the first edge (ff expectation was taken off I began to suffer 
under the constraints incident to a young person in such a situation.— 
De Quincey. 

Take offence fnw ; ort^ <ni1 Be offended • find fault : e. g. The' 
court took o^etice easily at political allusions and attempted to suppress 
them — Emerson. 

Take oil to (ztinguiah the fire [ Proverb ] f^CR 
»ttl ^1 Act foolishly. 

Take on Rtll ^nrl ; PitOl Assume ; take upon one's self • as, 

to foie on a character or responsibility. ( Clt^T C>1t¥ itH ) 

*P5l Be violently affected : e. g. The child takes 
o« at a great rste.— Webster, cettpil*! ▼WEtWtf* 

^ ^ Claim a character ; assume Or act a 
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put: »,g. 1 take not me here as a physician.— S bakespkarb. 
VtvfiCB *rai1 Admit into service : t, g. If you have no better 

roan on your list, you may iaki him en.— Lethbridqb. fiprt ; 

Pine ; mourn [ Colloquial ]:«•/• 1 say, Pen, don’t Uhe on 
broause you are pIuckeae<-»THACKERAY. 

Take on airii ^ ilfSftcei 9ti eitn Assume a foolish or 

haughty appearance or demeanour. 

Take on ( or upon ) one’s self ^ 

Assume • undertake : e, g. He thought it necessary to take on 
kimsel/ihe responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation 

of grain.— Macaulay. Wtft ♦Itfesi ^11 Appropriate to one's 
self ; allow to be imputed to one's self : g» Is it possible for parents 
to iake upon themselves the physical sufferings entailed on their 
children by their own ignorance H. Spencer. 

Take on trust ( Accept ( a state- 

ment ) to be tiue in the belief that the person who makes it may be 
trusted. 

Take ( one ) at a disadvantage ^ vrfiivl om 

Surprise (one)*trhen he is quite unprepared for his defence : take (one) 
by surprise : g, VVe determined we would sift the matter to the 
bottom and no more expose ourselres to be taken at such disadvantage. 
— Froude. 

Take one at one’s word fk%t^ ^ Believe what one says : 

e, g. If I should decline all merit, it was too probable th e hast y 
reader might have taken me at my word. — Goldsmith. 

Agree with one • e. g. 1 take you at your word about 
world ; and as you own it is wicked, and that it tires you, I ask 
you, why don't you leave it ? — Thackeray. 

Take (one) by the beard Seize one by his beaid. 

[Hence] «rf« Behave contemptu- 

ously towards ( a person ) ; insult ( one ). [ The phrase is taken 

from the Jews who considered it a great insult if any one touched 
their beard ] : e, g» They were not without pride that a poor country- 
man of theirs should have taken by the heard the great Italian priest. 
— Froude. 

Take ( one ) by the hand Lead ( a person ) 

seizing him by the hand. ei*K^ Guide or direct 

^ (a person) : e. g* 

Perhaps my God though He be far before. 

May turn, and take me by the hand and more— 

May strengthen my decays.^ — Herbert. 

Take (one) down a peg ( or, a peg or two ) ill ml. 

fHhf ^ ^ Take the conceit out of ( braggart pr pretentious 
person ) : e.g. 

Trepanned your party with intrigue. 

And look your grandees down a peg, — Butur. 
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Take (one) tor «ll in »U irficn, crtn '•H iflcn Take 

(a person) such as he is • with all one's perfections and imperfections : 

«. Ta%9 its inhabitants for all ia all, and I believe we shall not 
easily find a peasantry which would completely sustain comparison 
with them. — RirsKtir. 

Take (one) in < ▼Wc#e ) Kip kIkI Kteil Conduct ( a person ) into a 
room. (SFtKtCVe) STStflS VKl Cheat or gull (a person). [See Take in]. 

Take (one) in the toot ( cwtK crtwi ) ▼tw *iKti ftcii atrs afiifl 

CVnl Detect ( one ) while in the act of ( committing a crime ). 

Take (one) into a aeoret fatta wrtti ( wWre pRf arem 

anil Take ( a person ) into confidence and disclose the secret to Him. 

Take (one) napping [ Coiioquiii ] ( ) 'gawfl ( ■a<r^ wfataata ) 

Waitt aittl rert Come upon (a person) while he was quite unprepared, 
or in a careless qr unguarded state. 

Take one’s chance aifciii sat wHltl cefq ^rtrti arji feui Venture 
in an undertaking relying on one's fate, Resign 

to one’s fate : *. g. They must surrender at a discretion, and tuki 
thtir da lice,— pROVDt. 

Take one’s (Aioioe *!?'*(>) a aien Take what one wishes. 

Take one’s course attnart CTI. ap^K wil .\ct according to 

one's pleasure ; pursue the measures of one’s own choice. 

Take one’s cue « artw wTsrs -St^l sit ai wn Take the part one is 
to perform : e. g. The servant lakts his cue, and flies.— -Whitehead. 

It ▼n Take any hint or intimation : e. g. 

High sheriffs, magistrates, and grand juries took the i* cue fiom 
the Castle, and hesitated to embroil themselves with their Catholic 
neig'.' hours.— F rouda. 

Take one’s degree fitfiwt’nt Ktrs ceti Sntfi nttf I«i1 Obtiin a Univer- 
sity distinction in recognition of one’s attainments : e. g. Golds.mth 
remained at Trin.:y College until he took his degree. — Black. 

Take one’s departure filti iren Depart. 

Take one’s ease Tsm ▼nni neH Make one's self co.nfortable. 

Take one’s flight jfr arts H *nmR ▼H ,- sPwi itW Make a hasty 
departure fly or run away hurriedlv * *. g. 

How fadin..' are the jo}s we dote upon. 

Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those who soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong • 

Li’rfe angels' visits, short and bright, 

Mcttality’s too weak to boar them long.— Moreis. 

Take one’s fling [Colhquial\ SfKrt KWtl ai WH ; iwi 

WTl Enjoy one s self to the full • Jndulgc freely in amusement or fun. 
Take one’s leave fiwtf 4K1 WH • atftl vil. sr»ill Itm Bid adieu or 
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farewell ; depart : «. g. The party then broke up, and the guests 

took their leave.— ‘SdOTt, 

Take one’s life Ttfttre ¥tn. Kill one : e. g. Take say 

' life, but never taint my love —Shakespeare. 

Take one's life in one's band ett*Wc«R Mtvi ; sfl’R 

•wror W <rtvl, flra ’tffiwl ^ Run the risk of, or be in dread of, 
losing one’s life : e, g* Every man who then meddled with public 
affairs, took his life in his hand, — Macaulay. 

Take one's measure rrent Measure a person, as for a garment. 

(Hence, figuratively] pp toHJ OTtV ¥11 Find out, 

or form an opinion of, one’s disposition, character, ability, &c. 

Take one’s name in vain sfiFtlci ^ «tc^ a|f1 

stWf'WtC? n*Wtf? Till Use one's name lightly or 

profanely ; mike Use of one’s name in making flippant or dishonest 
oaths. [ The expression is taken from the Bible, wherein the text runs 
"Thou shall not take the name of the Lord thy GodT» 

Take one’s own course ▼til ; Act one’s plea* 

sure ; pursue the measure of one’s own choice. 

Take one's part or side 7111 Espouse one’s party, 

cause or interest -.eg. It makes whole kingdoiri take her brother’s 
Waller. 

Take one’s passage cTtt ticn ▼tiftckl fFt ■kfaltr vtiFt ▼« 

Engage a seat or seats in a vessel. 

Take one's plaoe among (cvr^ cs^tl) Be ranked in the same 

class with : e g. Some of them soon took their place among the great 
cities in the world. — F relmax. 

Take one’s rise tfi ||K*ttl Spring ; originate : e, g. AH wicked* 
ness tiketh its rise from the heart. — R. Nelson. 

Take one's seat Seat one's self : r. g-. He 

had taken his seat by ^he ^rr.— Thackeray. 

Taka one's self in ▼«! Deceive or delude one’s self : e, g. 

Here were two battered Londo n _ rakes, taking themselves in for a 
moment, and fancying they were in love with each other like Phyllis 
and Corydon.— Thackeray. 

Take one’s self off sitR Depart ; go away : e. g. Take 

your fare and take yourself ^—Dickens. 

Take one's stand on or upon ( evta fkfl lS*tl ) Stand on. ( cvp{ 
fkg csft« ’tteii ▼ini ▼fiwi ▼wi ^*ni ) ^ m Cfoii 

Rest on for support : e. g, I was not the person to be beaten Off in 
this fashion. 1 took my stand upon the promise.— Ds Qoincsy. 

Taka <ma^s trial fail Undergo trial. 

Taka ona^a tnm ¥11 Occupy one’s allotted place. 

Takaona^s way «ta ail, ai<K it!ii ¥it Set out. 1^ igiil m siH 
Foltow one’s own inclination or pUin. 
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Ttkeon^SWlMOk [ Have one's share: 0 .g. 

[ There were ) dinner parties, where the guests drank grossly, and 
even the schod-boy took hiswhack.’-Srt.'vZKSos. 

Taka order tHtl WH Take measures j make arrange* 

ments : e.g. Is any rule more plain than this ; that whoever voluntarily 
gives to another irresistible ^ power over human beings is bound to takt 
order that such power shall W be barbarously abused f— M acaulay. 

Take order with ^ ^ wn Check,— used by Bacon. 

Take ordera kti *unrtfip5 ^ vfl Become a 

deacon or priest . e.g. Though he never could be persuaded to take 
vrdtrs, theology was his favourite subject.— M acaulay. attCHI aW WH 
Receive directions or commands. 

Take out CWR efils) »ren y1 CV'QSI ; ftifso ▼rl Remove from 

within a place , separate, f^tsltj Deduct : e. g. Take out five from 
seven. Remove ; clear or cleanse ; as, to :a\e 

rut a spot or stain from cloth. Citl ▼Yl, fsfS Vgs( WYl Put an end 

to ; as, to take the conceit out of a man. >•:» wfiifl ’ttASI Escort ; 
as, to take out to dinner. 

Tike out a liccrEe var anti Secure a wri- 

ting giantirg ptr^iission to carry on a trade. 

Take out a patent fhprtn ^ aitFtBjCii 

cat^I ^rekf8*RI aff*i wil Procure a writing from the proper autho- 

rities granting, for a term of years, exclusive right to an invention. 

Take over app; win Undertake ; take the management of. 

Take over charge ( of an office ) cwtk ♦iiw wtlreRr aw wn Receive 
charge f of an office ) from the former incumbent. 

Take pains iFUl : VKI ; tIV all ^ Take trouble ; make 

efforts ; labour : e. g, 1 have taken great pains to learn it. — L amb. 

Take part in ( CWtk ) CTtif or«Yl, ai^l JR1 Share in : participate 
in: e.g; (i) Russia had no means of rtr/hiHg’ any pert in European 
affairs for some time to come.— F beeman. ( 2 ) They take part in our 
rejoicings.— W ebster. 

Take part with ( ▼tfRie ) wetl TI Unite with ; join 

witn : e. g. The nobles resisted as of yore ; while Cicero retired to his 
villas and shrank taking part with either faction.— M brivale. 

Take pepper in the noae raft, til Take offence .- e.g. A man 
is testy, aifd anger wrinkles his nose ; such a man takes pepper in hts 
nesa.— O ld Proverb. 

Take pity on or upon ( atclite ) ctH mtl teva <««1, ^ 

eiatl Be moved by the distress of (another), sympathize 

for ; commisrerate : e. g. He took pity on this young greenhorn of a 
nephew, and wanted to open hts eyes too. — T hackeray. 

Take place ^ Happen; come to pass: e.g. But for 
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him it nevn »>wou ld have token ^&c«.~Thacksrat, WVfPfW HI Wtfr 
^ ; 4ni*f Have effect ; prevail : c. g. Where arms iaio 

place all other pleas are vain.—DsYDBN , 

Take plmsura in ( fwi ) ^ CTt«I ¥ll Have 

or feel enjoyment in. 

Take posseaaion of erfifetl W ▼il ? W1« ¥11 Enter on ; brine 
within one’s power or occupancy : e. g. There he went ashoref and 
pleased with what he saw of the country, he set up the Bag of England, 
and in the name of the Queen took po^%essio^ of the harbour, and of 
all the land for miles on every side.— Thb P. Rbadbrs. 

Take poUuok [ Colloquial ] irtl ^1 

'■tt^ ^eir* Take what food may chance to be provid- 

ed • accept invitation to a meal where no preparation for guests 
has been made * r. g. He should be very welcome to take pohluck 
with him. — Graves. 

Take preoedenoe of ( Wl 
Have a right to a place more honourable than ( anoi^erl? ). 

Take pride in WP "^1 e. g. He iaies 

pride in the elevation of his son. 

Take prisoner Seize or arrest (a person) • make 

(one) captive. ^ 

Take quarter Wfll-fe’fl mi Receive merciful 

treatment or indulgence at the hands of the conqueror : e.ge The 
time had now come when she must declare war to the knife and neither 
give nor take qutrier. — Trollope. 

Take rank of ( evft ) ^ss«i ttew ^ 

*tCfB Have the right to take a higher place than (armther). 

Take rank with (vtftve) *t7 Take the same rank as 

(another). 

Take refage Wl\ Take shelter. knti 

Have recourse as a subterfuge ( for the sake of self-defence ) e. g. 
He is reduced sometimes to take refuge in arguments inconsistent with 
his fundamental doctrines.— M acaulay. 

Take rise kfifl gssl, Spring ; issue j originate : e. g. This 

fable took its rise from a misapprehension of the words, “Thqr fell 
asleep in the Lord”. — B rewxr. 

Take road ^ton Start. 

Take root ( ) «rfinit 3F^*1: fSSl Live and grow, as a plant : 

e g. We shall hardly gain the obsidional crown, which, yon are well 
aware, was made of the roots or grain which tikes root within the |dace 

besieged —Scott aNgC*! tfRs^S gssi, ?91i Be established, as, 

principles ’.eg. If things were once in this train, our duties would 
take root in our nature.— S wift. 

Take servioe VtfA <rei1 Hold an appointment. 
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Take'ilui^ 4^ <ltVI ^ Asmime a definite form or plan : 

«» g» Their consultations at last took shape and they hit upon a novel 
f^n of executing their nefarious design. 

Tfike hhip ( or dhipplBg ) tvtttor ^ Embark. 

T«ke sldM «rfk*|CW ^ ^ Join one of two opposing 

sides ; take interest in one of the two parties. 

Take eiii^t ^ ^ an>J ^.Take aim ; look for the purpose of direc- 
ting a piece of artillery, or tfib like. 

Tk ke so il ov^lt ^etvl ^ aoi erc^ Run into mire or water. [Hence}. 

4^1 ▼il Take refuge or shelter : e. g. O, Sir, you have taken 
soil here ? It is well a man may reach you after three hours’ running. 
•.-Bin Jomson. [ goods on band. 

Take atook vul Make an inventory of stock or 

Take stook in ( ^ Subscribe for, or purchase 

shares in ( a stock company ). ( C¥l^ ftnC* ) CRW Tt*R 'em ; pTfl*! em 
Put faith in ; accept as trustworthy [ Slang ] : e. g, Morse Dab him- 
self, however, never appeared to take much stock in the geneological 
advantages ne enjoyed. — English Magazine. 

Take atook of ( cth mean aetil Take account of 

the stock ofk ( ceta ) ^itaei ▼#! Make an inventory of. [ Figura- 
tively ] ( ceta fifsa al ^tatte ) aftati f^i am ; afaa Make an 
estimate of g*. (i) "You seem to have observed him very closely, 

considering your opportunities.” — J. Payn. ( C^ta faania ) afacaa ^ai 
¥a1 Ascertain the facts in regard to ( sonnething ) : e. g. At the 
outset of any inquiry it is proper to take stock of the results obtained 
by previous explorers of the same field.— Lielii Stephen. 

Take4he air atastca ai aiattartca al atatl^ atwii attal taipta Go abroad ; 
walk or ride out or fly : e, g. 1 use exercise and take the air in the 
park.— CowPER. 

Take the back track [ Colloquial ] ama*!? feat ; «tt^1a^ aevl Retrace 
one’s steps ; retreat. 

Take the bread out of one*e mouth a^tftad ataa 4fa aai^l aeai 

Deprive one of the means of his subsistence : o. g. The workmen looked 
upon the loom as fatal to their trade, and feared lest it should at once 
take the bread out of their mouth.— Svai.'e.s, 

Take the breast 711 Begin to suck the breast of the 

mother : e. g. When an infant takes the breast, it is impossible 
to say whether the action should be termed instinctive or reflex,— 
Huxley. 

Take the bull by the horns Seize a bull by its 

horns. [ Hence ] >it^*P147lCl Encounter a difficulty 

or danger with courage : e. g. In his advance, he had not, as the 
phrase goes, taken the bull by the horns, of advanced in front of the 
enemy’s fire.— S cott. 
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Tak« ttM o»lte [ S’Ai**/ ] C¥ti|»n aNMf*!! 

Carry off the honours • rank first in competition of any kind : e. g. 
The Wesleyans, however, take the cake, .having by far the finest 
Church building in the <fity. — American Newspaper. 

Tiake tba ohsir n wW fa* WK[ Assume the 

place of president : preside over a meeting. 

Take tiie ohill oft wto Til Give a slight heat to : make lukewarm. 

Take ftto ooloup of ( C^ I ^ Partake of the 

character of ; e. g. Their imaginations, if not their opinions, take the 
colour #/the age.— M acaclay. 

Take the one ^ Grasp the hint : t. g. The ladies took 

the cue and retired, — Reads. 

Take the edge oSCWpf r^gn gtn ^ Weaken the force or point of 

(the desire, argument, appetite, &c> : e. g. Over and above this Bentley is 
obliged to make two concessions which iako the edge off his argument. 
De Quincby. 

Thke the Ikult to one's own door fivnn ortti arm Hold 

one’s self responsible for any wrong done. 

TUto the field fHPra ^ ; i i m cf c a ^ eiUttow effg 

felt Be encamped ; appear in the field of battle and commence 

military operations, ftftie STfa fell Enter into a contest : 

e g. The general idea was that Dryden would take the field ; and all 
the wits anticipated a sharp contest between two well-paired combatants. 
— Macaulay. 

Take the first step tff eil Begin. 

Take the fioop [.4wm'ca«;i cetf fell ew^f^fen Get 

up from one’s seat to speak in an assembly 
Take'the gilt off toe gingerbread [ CoUoquid ] ^ cecf wm Destroy 
or dispel the illusion. 

Take the grouifd ( etfte ) Itftte ciei H ffH elfeettll Itm Become 
stranded said of a vessel. 

Take the helm (cell ftiai) e4iti fWI Assume the direc* 

tion or management (of affairs). 

Take the huff [ CoUoquial ] fitt^ iKH ^ Be suddenly offended or 
enraged : e, g. Suppose he takes the huff, and goes to some other 
. lawyer.— Reads. ^ 

TUte the initiatiTe (cell ifte) «WCf 4liw fftH tfeU ,- owtf ; 

fait Take the introductory step ; be the first to move ; lead the way : 
e. g, Cecil took the initiative in ‘complaining to the French 
ambiusador of the charges against htf . — F roude. 

Take the law into one's oira hands tiofi ficv wrtf well, 

al f lfiWl 4tti dW 11 4tll1 ▼!! H fe ftltl eit Perform the 

functions of a law-court | inflict punishment to a person without taking 
the T^ular steps of going to a court of law : e. He was ready on 
every possible occasion to take the law^ into his own hands and to 
acecttte upon the native races the wild justice of revenge— Kaye. 
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T»ke the tow of [ CoUojuial ] ( wifrie. ) ^ cttWI 

WIl Enforce the law against ; bring the law to bear upon : g. 

She was as bad as he She took iht lam 0/ every one of her trades- 

nieil.~THACKBRAY. . . 

Take the lead nwni tt«ll Get ahead and take the foremost : 

e. g. All the horses started together, but my grey mare soon took the 

letd. [Hence] ( cet*! WtCe.^l 1 Wl s f ^ Be »]•? Jeadw ; 
be the foremost man: e. g.'' The men who <Ae /esd in a caste 
meeting are those who have cool effrontery and the gift of the gao. 

Thke^he* liberty ( ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wftCB 1 ntw Make free or bold ( to say or do something, 
strict accordance with the rules of etiquette or propriety *. g- T is 
'man sometimes toti the /j’Jrr^y of wearing his master s clothes, ivi. 
Edgbworth. ^ ^ ^ ... • ^ 

Take the measure of ( CWtofflU ) Xt*f Wl Compute the dimensions of. 

( r¥E« ^ ▼!! Ascertain the “picity or powers 

of : e. g. They had taken the measure of. his mind and satisfied them- 
selves that he was not the man for the troubled ti ne.— MACAOLaY. 

Judge fully of : e. g. Grey had taken the measure 

o/" the situation.— F roude. u r- j 

Take the name of Qod ^^f^csni ^ W ▼Si Swear by God : e. g. 

Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain,— Bible. 

Take the oath ’WSiC’t wtiis ▼fssts ^ 

•lf[5W ▼!! Take the oaths of allegiance t«^he sovereign which a 

person has to do before he takes his seat in the House. 

Take the ofifensive mm ▼ni Be the attacking party. 

Take the part of W?T^i m S;de with .e.g. He had taken 

the part of the Earl of Arundel who was in disgrace. Froode. 

Take the pet {Colloquial] ItPUl ^ 

of peevishness or fretfulness : be suddenly offended : e. g, lou g 
trouble, and when your father, honest man. was disappointed. /on* 
the pet or got afraid, and ran away from punishment.— S tevemsON. 

Take the place off ▼*13 3l ▼15138 ) ^31 j ( {▼I'l •▼l^ ) 

▼to ▼31; (▼W3«) *Pr 815*1 ▼^l Occupy the Place of j ^rve the 
purpose of : e, g. As soon as the statue was begun for itself, and with 
no reference to the temple or palace. the art began 
extravagance, and exhibition took //zr />/<ioo oZ-the old temperance. 

Take the pledge-Same as Sign the pledge (which see). 

Take the vail ipR ▼31 Go by railway. 

Take the reins of ( C^l3 f¥S3 ) toff 3l 41313 oil 8151 ^31 Take the 

management of j accept the main charge of. 

Take the ribbons 3ftr3t3H:1^^ ▼t tto3l ▼tl Drive horses. 

Take the road 3toc« 8(131 ^31, ^301 «fS 5 fl 3 l Begin or pngagem 
traveUing. 3^31 Engage in robbery upon the highway. 
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Take va* lay atom in ^ ftcw ¥ftil 

omd Taste meat or wine before it is presented in' order to 
prove that it is not poisoned. '(Say- short for assay, a test). 

Take the frilling pwt ut attfcyn ^ttRtu St¥l tuPfcei wci 
^eit Enlist as a soldier by accepting the recruiting officer's shilling : 
€• g. It was then that, not caring what became of me, I took the 
Queen’s shilling, and became a soldier. — B L. Parjeon. 

Take the aUiie out of ( eint Out- 

shine | surpass ; excel : e g. You will become a rival potentate to 
my governor | but you will take the shine out of him directly.— Reads. 

Take (the) ailk Ktw ^fVcsn *17 TefI Be (as a barrister) appointed a 
King’s Counsel ( K. C. ), because he then exchanges his stuff gown for 
a silk one. 

Take thesting out of TtTtCTre cyt7 771 *tt^ 71 TSTl Enable one 
not to feel the pain or evils of : e. g. The ignorant prattle of his 
children, when the labourer returns home, takes ou^ the sting of his 
poverty. — Lytton. 

Take the stump TTtfsrt 7«lf7l^t5C7t*f«ic^ efTHl 771 Make public 

addresses for electioneering purposes. [ This is a United States 
phrase derived from the sneaker’s originally mounting the stump 
of a tree, in the Western States or in the back-woods, in making his 
address ]. 

Take the tide at the flood eiv 77C7 ec77 «m7tc7^ cgtftnn 7701 elTlv 

T^FOl 7^ TteTl Enter a shallow harbour with the full or flood tidet 

[ Hence ] C7t77*l ?C7t7 ®*lfini Ttw ^t7t7 ?fl7l 471 TTl Take advan* 
tage of an opportunity when it presents itself . e, g. 

There is Hide i the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and ii> miseries. — S uakespbsre. 

Take the trouble (C7t7 fl7C«) OH ^7*7 771 Take pains : e, g Whoever 
takes the trouble to examine evidence, will find that the good men who 
wrote this had been deceived. — M acvolay. 

Take the veil fNl7tlhi 37 '77777 7f7in €7t7 Tci 7137 471 ifTl Accept 
the veil of a nun with a determination to spend the whole life in a 
cloister or nunnery g. When you have taken the veil you must 
not speak with men but m the presence of the prioress. — Lamb. 

Take the wall *tC7 5^7t7 777 7t7t7« 7f77 7t7^ *tft7t7tt< C7l7 Tll^ 

CTeTtEoni f7t7 7f77l 71771 Take the inner side of a walk, that is, the 
side nearest the wall, when encountering another person. [Hence, 
WC*tWtf« TTtCTl 4t7 471 711 Take the precedence ■. e,g. I 
' will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s.— Shakespeare. 

Takathe water W7l7tc77icinif77f7.5l3ni1 71771 Go into water readity: 
«, g. A. dog takes the water. 
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TmIm Hi* will flsr the daed— Be satisfied with the wish to do a thing, 
when the doing of it has not been accomplished. 

Tbketihewiadotttof the eeila of 

^ w<i^ ; ewrtlH 

WVl Gain advantage over ( another ) to his prejudice^ ( cele 
▼Pwl eUCT cwi*f 'Btfrt li^f^ 5rt HI evM) ceti 

HII WH, •rtwflH Iffilli flpn Weaken the force of ; <. g. By thus 
interposing^ at once, he hoped to take the wind out of the satis of \ 
popular agitation, which he disliked and wished to avoid.— J. M' 
Carthy. 

Teka the word fit wtiv ^ Begin to speak : e. g. The colonel, 
left alone with his wife for the first time since he had come to town, 
made haste to take the word.—HowKLLS. 

Take the world easy H fNti H Ptt gC citl HI 11111 Hfl 

♦Iteil Itl '3[4 Hlf^lt HBprfkw mrl Pass through life 

M^ithout being worried by work or cares and anxieties, and contented 
with what comes of itself: e, g. Goldsmith took the world easy^ but 
the world dealt hardly with him. — McMordis. 

Take thiogB easy— Same as Take the world easy. 

Take time JTOI ®rwi Cause much delay • occupy some time : e, g. An 
appeal to Rome would take time ; England meanwhile might be in 
flames.— F roude. 

Take thought ^ ^tll Be concerned or an** 

xious ; be solicitous. (Bible), 

Take time by the forelock {Proverb] irt«i-ttJKIl HU H 

HCltH 'Still Himtl TH Not allow time or opportunity to 

slip away, but make prompt and proper use of it. [Time was represented 
by the ancient Greeks as a bald-headed person having only a forelock 
on his head ; any one desirous of taking hold of him, as he passed 
by, was to seize him by the forelock • otherwise he would miss him, 
as he had no hair on the back of his head. Thus, if time once turned 
his back, he could not be recalled] : e. g. We cannot catch time from 
behind ; he must be taken by the forelock, — Mursill* 

Take time when time is. for time will away {Proverb} Hif 
ItftFCS feltl HUlHtl ▼!, HU sf^lH Ht^I I 

Take to ( ) «l^ fell H ICH tf HC lH Wll Apply to : e, g. They 

observed and long remembered how kindly little Warren took to 

his books.— Macaulay. ( CftH ftCH ) Itml It Wtill *iei1 Move to ; 
proceed to ; resort to : o, g. The fox, being hard pressed, took to 

the hedge.— Webster. ( <ftH fflOT ) Ht*nl ‘fell, 'HWf Resort 
or attach one's self to : e. g. The defluxion, taking to his breast, 

wasted his lungs.— Bacon. ( Cf 1H fVfl Hi Wtftta Mlft ett*WF It 'HfP 
fm Be fond of ; become attached to : e. g. The world goes ill 

with the man who tokos to drink — McMordib. ( CfllfH ) iVHiTHf 
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^ Betake to ; resort to e.g. I had been digging, but had not 
luck, so I settled here and took to farming. — Steve Bkown^ Bmmr. 

Take to •OOOant or tMk •V*ni1 'Oti, ^1 Reprove, reprimand: 
«. g. In a curtain lecture she took her husband to task for his cruel 
conduct to his foe.— Tbackekay. 

Take to Banbury Oroas [ Colloquial ] 0rt>l dtoitH ^ 

Rock or swing up and down, as a child : e. g. She 
caught up little Miss Toodle, who was running past, and took her to 
Banbury Cross immediately. — Dickens. 

Take to bed »njti at5*i »WTrt ’HR ^ : ’HJtRtit wrl Lie down 
in bed ; go to bed : e. g. When much perplexed with any problem 
he Rad to solve, his practice was to take to Craik. 

Take to do with ( CRttR ’ffilRt? ’StRt Rtra Rdtll Undertake to 

deal with or execute. [ use of intoxicating liguor. 

Take to drinking RV «ttR WSJtR RHI Form the habit of excessive 

Take to flight RRttR Take to the heels ; flee. 

Take to heart ( catR Rltrl ) RiR RlR'«l WTRtif RtatV? RfRCRRRitn 

win Be sensibly affected by ; feel sensibly : e. g. She has taken her 
father’s death so much to heart that she will not be persuaded to eat 
anything.— McMuroie. 

Take to one’a bed ’IRltR^ Betake one's self to bed ; be laid up with 
illness : e. g. It is quite true that at times he took to his bed,-— 
Enulisji Magazine. 

Take to one’s bosom RtR*l ’Wl, fRRiR trI Marry, ( ) 
RR[ RFfilRl aidRI Make an intimate friend of. 

Take to one’s heels RRIRR RtRl, Of'SRl Take to flight • flee : e. g. 
With a joyous whoop the whole cluster of boys took to their heels,— 
Dickens. 

Take to pieces RO Re CR^II Separate the parts of ; pull to pieces. 

Take to sea RtfRRf^fe 'RRRRR ^R1, RtftR' RRRI Become a sailor. 

Take to task— See Take to aooount. 

Take to the bent [ Scottish ] w r 1 ftsi eppcsi ReiHR • RrittRl WtR 
RfRaitR Rtem Fly to the moors ; escape from some danger 

by flight. 

Take to the heels RRIrr trI Flee. 

Take to the road «IRFt*tI RtntR ’RR*IRR RRII Engage in robbery 

upon the highways : e. g. 'I he ptwterer was unfortunate in his busi- 
ness, and took to the road.— Sala. 

Take to the stump RRH RRCS rIrIrI*! Rtj^l Rsfttll cr^Ir Go from town to 
town making iniUmmatory speeches. 

Take to wife aiRR • ( crIr RR*kCR ) t^R RR1 Accept as one's 

wife t marry ( a woman ) : e. g. And this is the matter why inter- 
preters in that passage in Hosea will not coixsent it to be a true story, 
that the prophet took a harlot to wi/e.— M ilto.n. 
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Take time *ni *ni C¥rt ▼file* «ff9 f«t ( «a W 

sfiml vm TtC^ ^ «rtf>ni1 «?« wit ) Tain each other's 

place successively ( in doing anything ) : t. g. If one or the other 
was ill, how nobly and generously his companions flocked to comfort 
him and take turns to nurse the sick man through nights of fever !— > 
Thackeray. 

Take umbrage epinhf CTti fell ,• fell ,• fti% etl eWH ¥11 

Feel slighted and therefore resent ; be indignant $ take offence : ga 
If Russia is anxious for peace, she cannot take umbrage at such an 
advance.— E. Newspaper. 

Take under one’s wing f^cam ^ atV ^ Take 

under one's care or protection : e. g*. I shall henceforth take you under 
my J. Payn. 

Take up *rei1 Lift • raise : e. g. She took up the 

candle and hurried away to receive the mistress of the house.— 
Dickens. WH Buy ; as, to take up goods to a large amount. 

*r8El Borrow; as, .to take up money at the bank. 

Begin ; as, to take up a lamentation. 

Engross ; employ • engage the attention with : e. g. Poetry 
takes me up so entirely that I scarce see what passes under my nose. — 

Pope, -SR*! Take for a permanence : e, g, Arnobius 

asserts that men of the finest parts took up their rest in the Christian 
religion. — Addison. T?rl ; C^fgUl ^ Seize ; .catch ; arrest ; e, g. On 
a sudden Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nunkumar had 
been taken up on a charge of felony, and thrown into the common gaol. 

—Macaulay. EWfl ; Prftit ^ Admit ; believe : e. g. The 

ancients took up experiments upon credit.— Bacon. Answer 

by reproof ; reprimand : e. g. One of his relations took him up 

roundly.— L'Estrange. ^ Occupy • fill : e. g. 

The negotiation for this Spanish marriage takes up a larger space in 

great books than you can imagine. — Dickens. Rg 

Carry on or manage for another ; as, to take up the quarrels of our 

neighbours. Comprise ; include : e. g. The noble poem 

of Palemon and Arcite takes up seven years.— Dryden. ; 

Adopt ; assume : e. g. (i) The vague attraction of 
literature prevailed over the duty of taking up a serious profession.— 
Morley. (2) Most of our ingenious young men take up some cried»up 

English poet, for their model. — Dryden. ( ) dptl 1R| Adopt 

( with a view to discuss or settle ) : e.g* If one would study his own 
time, it must be by this method of taking up in turn each of the leading 
topics which belong to our scheme of human life and, by firmly stating 
all that is agreeable to experience in one, and doing the same justice to 
the opposite facts in the others, the true limitation will appear.— Bmer* 

SON. ( ir 1 Adopt ; fix, as residence : e. g* Johnson 
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took up his residence in London.— M acaulay. < CVt>l f*lf1 ^ V 

▼It ! »lWir ajll Espouse the cause of. accept 

for the purpose of assisting. ^ Collect or exact, as 

a tax ; levy : e. g. Take up commodities upon our bills.— Shakespeare. 

Pay and receive • as, to take up a note at the bank. 
<lt^ Stop [ Obsolete ] : e. g. Sinners at last take up and 
settle in & contempt of all religion.— TillotsON. 479^^ 

CUt^ ^ITW ’tnrt m Begin where another left oft : e.g. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. — Addisox. 

Take up arms— See Take arms. 

Take up arms for ( TvStPl ^ 

▼HI Fight in defence of ; champion. 

Take up by the root Tl Eradicate ; extirpate. 

Take up one’s connection ^ ^fs?n w®!! Termi- 

nate one’s relations 

Take up one’s staff Set out on oncV traxcK. 

Take up short WTtsi c^etii ; oreti t'liccU or answer 

curtly. 

Take up the ball fsitktr *fmT? *1^ cvtsf TW ^«I1 Take one’s 

turn in doing anything or speaking : e. g. Rosenerant/ took up tin, 
ball.—G. Eliot. 

Take up the bucklers erafTYI , JitajtW «f^ ^51 Take up arms, 
fight : e. g. Charge one of them to take up the buckle n against that 
hairmonger Horace. — D ecker. 

Take up the cause of— Same as Espouse the cause of 

Take up the oroea 5:«iqf»P5rfsittir ^raPi til's wv[ Bear 

troubles and afflictions with patience . t’. g. Let him deny himself, and 
fake up f.is c? and follow me.* -Bible 

Take up the cudgels for ( frsn »itartc>( ; 

Engage in a contest in behalf of -some one or something) ; 
champion c. On m) showing liim the correspondence, Delane 
immediately tip the cudgels fj/ the widow. — ENc»LibU M\g\/ixe. 

Take up the gauntlet or glove ^ ^ 

Accept a challenge, e^ge On the other hand, 
Austria had only to conclude an t<Tensi\e*and defensive alliance with 
King Milan, and the Czar must take w/ i/ic* thus, as it were, 
thrown in his way. — Si’ECrAXOR. [ See Run the gauntlet ]. 

Take up the glove— Sec Take up the gauntlet. 

Take uP the hatchet 7^1 Make war. [ The phrase is derived from 
the practice of the American Indians J. 

Take up the running Bpltn ^teni Go oft at full speed. 

Take up the thread of ( fVfi ) ^ : ttjnitti ^ Resume : 
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•, g. It was easy for Charles to yield and wait, and just as easy for 
him to take tip the thread of\as purpose again, the moment the pressure 
was over. — Mac\ui.ay. 

Take up with ( cwu ^ W W wil 

Be contented to receive ; revive without opposition : In affairs 

which may have an extensive influence on our future happiness, we 
should not take up •with probabilities. — Watts ^ Adopt : e- g. 
A nation which could so soon take up with the language, manners, and 
religion of Gieece, cannot be looked upon as a horde of Barbarians 
like the Persian invaders. — Freeman. 

Take upon one or one’s self 7f| ; OYce Appropriate to 

one's self ; allow to be imputed to, or inflicted upon, one's self. 

Assume ; undertake : e. g- He takes upon 
himself to assert that the fact is capable of i)roof. — Webster. 

Take vengeance Avenge a wrong • have one's re- 
venge. [public. 

Take vent ^ Escape ; be discharged. Be made 

Take well with ( ^ Be pleasing 

or acceptable to : e, g. These remarks will not take well with him. 

Take wind Be divulged ; become public : e. g. The 

story took wind. — Webster . [depart. 

Take wing [ Colloquial ] ^ ^ Fly away ; 

Take with ( ^ ^ Be pleased with \ e.g. I 

took very much with the story, ^ Please. — (Bacon). 

(Be) Taken abaok ^ Be taken by 

surprise i e^g. I was taken ak^ck to hear that a man of his position 
could stoop to such dishonesty. 

(Be) Taken ill ^ Be seized with an illness ; fall sick : g. 

He was taken ill of the small pox and given ever.— Macaulay. 

(Be) Taken in fent Be cheated, deceived, or guiled : e. g. You 

have been taken in by sharpers. — McMordie. 

Taken in the abstract oitBtjjP 

Considered absolutely, i- e., without reference to other matters 
or persons : e, g. Taken in the abstract, one man is as good as an* 
other, but not so socially or politically -^Brewer. 

(Be) Taken ( or Oaught ) in tiie wt ^ ^ Caught red- 

handed ; detected in the very act of committing a crime. 

(Be)Takeniix(or with)theii»niierc¥til^4^^9 ftc« 

<ni1 *1^ Be taken in the very act. 

(Be) Taken up C^Kttl (Be) Arrested, 

(Be) Taken up with ( ^ Vm ) fi o n f i f g f «f1 Be occupied with : «. g. 
Most of his time i» taken up with hard study. ( CVM ft ) 

stfk 31^ ^ filCat^ ^<nn Be (dfeased with , captivated by i *.g, I am 
.quite taken up with this author's style.— M cMoroib. 
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(Be) Taken vith (c^ citKtfv ^raFtV i(ei1 Be seized with : e. g. He 

was^a^fs -wUh a cold and stitches, which was, indeed, pleurisy.*^ 

Bubxst. ( opM (kjc* ) Hibailfllw leH Be captivated by { be charmed 
with : e, g, Cynthio was much tak$H •with my narrative. — Tati.br. 

Taking all thing* together k*(1 On the whole. 

Taking one thing with another c*tc^ ktitv ; On the whde ; 

on an average •. e. g It is not to be denied that taking on* thing 
•with another few terrestrial appearances are better worth considering 
than Mobs.— Caslylb. 

Tale of a roaatad horse efge An invented story. 

Tala of a tub kg A ridiculous narration. So called from Swift’s 

story of the same name. 

< A) Tale of the man in the moon wfe Wkva kg ; wtuetk kl A wildly 
improbable story. 

Talent for ( <¥tk ^tcgg Ue ) fkCk* WkSl kl Natural capa- 

city for ( anyt.iin,; )• g. I am not a good hand at this kind of 
business and have ho talent fer it.— D ickevs. 

Talk (a person) over ^fsnil ¥^*1 kl wtgtcwe wHkt* 

ketkk^l ¥11, WkkI fkCgl fi|C¥ iJtfkSi ¥fk1 Persuade (a person) to change 
his view and accept one's view, o" to come over to one's side : e. 
Who could talk a creditor over as she could Thicker \Y. 

Talk about ( c^fsi Twa ) ^ Sp^ak of • converse about : 

(I) Who asked you to fiik abo my affiirs TiuckeraYv (2> 
VVhen a traveller tilks to you perpetually his lus:gage which 

he does not happen to have wita aim, beware of that traveller 
T H \CiwERAYa 

Talk against time Prfgl kkcii ikni kwij ckk ¥fii1 cvPikti WW 

¥flll k*Tt Talk rapidly with a vie.v to fin'sh what one has to relate in 
a fixed time. 

Talk away ( kSttf* ) kg ¥ftni1 ¥tM$f1 Ofeit Consume or spend in taking : 
e. g. She talked away the evening pleasantly. 

Talk big Slkt ¥k1 kkt Brag e g. John Bull may talk btg when his 
patriotism is irritated. — Ob Quixcey. 

Talk Billingsgate cgf^ ¥tki kisgti ¥il, WTSW 4it«tk ¥ii Slang j scold 
in a vulgar, coarse style. 

Talk down (a person) ¥Tkfl«fk¥i»swm¥kl ¥!>«) ¥tktC¥ ^ kt^ca 

¥11 Talk incessantly to a petbo i and ihereby make him keep 
silence. 

Talk ftom the point WkkttT Tm grfsti ¥k) ktlH Wander away 
from the proper question. 

Talk Qrpek. grgg sftepik, cgtsTWk-cktkkf^ ¥k1 ¥k1 Talk 
above the understanding of one's hearers. 

Talk Uka a book kftktfagJkkWtCI ¥k) kk1 Talk pedantically, or in pre> 
ternaturally well-informed manner. 

Talk Uka a Dntoh unbla gCgfitCk sk gkt ¥11 Rebuke with kindness. 
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TUk of.(^ f^) ’Wl, mi ¥lt ^WWtl Speak of {Converse 

about We books.— E merson. ( f^) sfH 

Relate ; give an account of : e. g. Authors talk of the wonderful 
remains of Palmyra. — W ebster. 

Talk of an angel and you will see ita winga [Proverb] tstl <0tca 

VB ^ «rj% r 

Talk ofthe devil, he will appear [PwwriJ fwtc^ sft? vfiw afl— cif 

ertfinrt ^ r ( afif^ »m< 

van 4na( nn ct ^fir vtPrai bb vt?) vtficv 

wn ) I 

Tidk of the war, do not go to it [ProverB] atm iH vfiiCT— 

fkvrt I 

Talk one*a head off { Colloquial ] Vtftie VPH ait^ cvm 

VPrtCVe fsiVtU faraWF ▼fion ospll Make a person lose his ‘head by 
talking too much to him ; disgust or weary a man by excessive talking : 
e. g. 1 only hope* Heigham, that old Pigott won't talk your head off • 
she has got a dreadful tongue. — Haggard. 

Talk one’a aelf out of breath vf^ftrap vfvv ^ ct 

Exhaust one's self by talking. 

Talk ovw ( a subject ) ( cvR ) vaWKl V^l ; VtiatHi Vtl, ^ 

Vtl Talk about ; have conference respecting • deliberate upon • 
discuss : e, g» They talked over the scheme till midnight. — M cMoroie. 

V aPrt ( Vtfpre ) VH J ERIR Change 

the opinion or mind of by talking • convince : e. g. He soon talked 
over his opponent. 

Talk round CVR fw VfRl ^ *rTO ^firnl Cfsil Consume 

or exhaust a subject, PtWs ^ STjsill RRl 

Bring to one's way of thinking by persuasive talk. 

Talk ahop [ Colloquial ] fvwn vtaprt iqqcm jrct rjtwi in vtl, aa*t 

*I1 Talk about one’s em- 
ployment or occupation in season and out of season, or in a company 
who take no interest in his affairs $ use phrases peculiar to one’s 
employment : e. g. There are some lawyers who are in the habit of 
talking shop ; but people despise them for this. 

Talk through one*a bat «tca v<tt vfl. 

VVtt V# ^ speak irresponsibly ; seeking to force one’s argument 
without any facts behind one. 

Talk to vWaa t’wft vai ai vai Speak to ; converse with : 

e.g. He had generally accustomed himself to ra/A to her as though 

she were really a man,— D ickens. ®*fOH OWfl ; ^ WiRl afti Advise 
or exhort ; reprove gently f Colloquial ] : e. g. 1 will talk to my son 
respecting diis conduct.— Webster. 
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Tadk tnrtey to ( ) 9tv ^ ^ ^ < ^irni Cfml Say plear 

sant things to. 

TUk up ( ^ Speak im- 

rertinently or boldly to. [ Colloquial ^<111111 ▼Hi 5 

( ▼tHl« ) HCT ft« ▼trtlim ▼fWt «M1| Cajole ; coax One to do 

a thing •. t. g. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they tMed him 
as finely as they did me.— Goldsmith. 

Talk Witti ( ▼Wl'8 ) ▼?! Speak to ; converse 

with : e. g*. .1 will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, but I 

will not eai with you — Bibls. ( ▼IHW ) H ▼fPlV# ▼H 

Confer with ; reason with . e. g. Let me talk with thee of thy judg- 
ments,— Bible [ talk. 

TUkeortalkee Jlti ; A great deal of empty 

Talkers are not good doers [ Proverb ] ▼tdl^ ▼tcvi 

HI H I < [ >>> regard to ; as for. 

Talking off cvtsi f^npi ) ) ▼H Apropos of; 

Tall men C»It^ J Brave men , champions. 

Tall talk [CoUoqmjit\ stH 5 'SiH ▼H, Boastful and exaggerated 

language : e. g. In spite of their tall talk Guizot thought there was 
little of reality in their boastful project. — Knight. 

Tally shop A shop at which goods or articles are sold to 

customers on account, the account being kept in corresponding books, 
one called the tally ^ kept by the buyer, the other called the counter 
tally, kept bv the seller. 

Tally-ho ! — 1 he hunter’s cry when the fox breaks cover. 

Tamarind fish ororl ^ A preparation of a 

variety of East Indian fish with the acid pulp of the tamarind fruit* 

(A) Tame cat A harmless dangler after a 

married woman. 

Tame cheater ^ A decoy. 

(The) Taming of the ahrew A recipe for the manage- 

ment of wives, ( especially termagants ). 

Tammany ring 

A cabal or powerful organization of unprincipled officials, 
who enriched themselves by plundering the people. It was so called 
from Tammany Hall, the head-quarters of the high officials of the 
United States, whose nefarious .practices were exposed in 1S71. — 
Bbewer. 

Thmper with ( fwjp^ ?1 om ftror ) ^ Meddle 

with : e. g. The French, in return, were ready to promise t hat the 
established religion should not be tampered with •— Froude. rtt*CT 

ffril ^ wd Practise secretly on : e g. It 

seems the witnesses have been tampered with, ( C¥t^ f¥g 
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^ ( •cwhuitcf ), ^ n t >? t 5 lyt ▼finrt niN ¥fill|ar<n TriSewithi tty 
little experiments on : ^ (i) You must not Umptr with • (Ssease* 

— Wbbstbe. (3) To tamper with a conspiracy is to spread it— 

Morsbll. vtfwH (f>lt Break open : e. g. The to^ of the desk 
was tampered with. 

Tandm btoyrda ( or Trioyol« ) nM Khl 

«iWBtfire fft A bicycle ( or tricycle ) for two riders, one sitting behind 
the other. ' 

Tang been tap ■PI tlfjfwYtfNCY C¥tn ^ ^ Cause a 

swarm of bees to settle, by making a loud, ringing noise. 

Tankard of Ootober— A tankard of the best and strongest ale brewed 
in October. 

Tannw-*( Slang ] Six pence* 

Tantalus oup, or Tantalus's oup •e▼arstB jftyts < ct|«iP(l h- 

■ltd c¥t^ ^ ^ iIbwi 

H A mechanical toy, consisting of a cup, within which is 
the figure of a man and within the figure a siphon, the longer arm of 
which passes down through the bottom of the cup, and allows the es- 
cape of any liquid that may be poured in, when it reaches as high as 
the hand of the siphon, which is just below the level of the mouth of 
the figure in the cup ["Tantalus , in Greek mythology, was a Lydian 
king, who was condemned to perpetual thirst while almost within 
reach of water to which he could never attain. The verb 'Tantalise' 
is derived from this word 'Tantalus* ] : e.g Nothing occurred to 
interfere with the plan of action decided on by Hilda and Philip ; no 
misadventure came to mock them, dashing the Tantalus cup of joy to 
earth before their eyes.— Haggard. 

Tantamount to ( Pntl ) ’Wl*! ^ <3¥ ) Equiva- 

lent to, in value or signification : e.g. (i) It was a sum tantamount 
to all our expenses.— Wbbstbr. (a) Silence is sometimes taniemount 
so consent.— Webster. 

Tap one's olaret [ Slang ] ▼tltW "Itli iWCHt’M ^ Draw out 
blood from one ; make one bleed. ["Claret" is a slang term for 'blood*] : 
e. g. He told Verdant that his claret had been repeatedly tapped.— 
Verdant Grven. 

Tap the admiral er^tl "lopj sm rpT jftll 1t«ll Suck 

liquor from a cask by a straw. [ Hotten says it was first done with 
the rum-cask in which the body of admiral lord Nelson was brought 
to England, and when the cask arrived the admiral was found "high 
and dry."— Brbwer ]. 

Tapers and Tadpoles Professional poli- 

ticians. ( After two characters in B. Disraeli : Coning^, 1 

Tar and feather ( a person ) i|tt* xtinsiteil ’etltl *rt»P» ^ 

itntB ^ xpigtfig tpgl, *< < lT « iy ^f < .e * aitifl^ Smear (a person) witli 
tar and cover ( him ) with feathers, as a punishment or an indignity. 
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'TaMMitInil The dancing mania. [ It broke out in Germany in 

1374, and in France in the great Revolution, when it was c^ed 
Briwbr ]. 

Ttepaillliis or Tara Sailors, more frequently called Jack Teas. 

Tarred witii the eame broeh or atiok [ Colloquial ] R e a f w ort^ ( cn 
♦itwi eaft s qjci eWi ) Having the same faults as others ; 

alike to blame ( like the sheep of the same flock ) : t.g. We are all- 
tarrod with the same stick, we women.— Rbadb. 

Tarry long ttringa motdi home [ Proverb ] aijn ceeil eoi 1 
Taaeal-gentle c*ft4l ^ ) *Plt (m-W The male goshawk trained 

for falconry, etill A sweet -heart •. e. g. 

O for a falconer's voice 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! — Shakbspbarb. 

Teaaelled gentleiiian ceHMWe’l, A fop • a man dressed in fine 

clothes. [ no taste for music, 

Taate for ( CVt^ f^NCl ) A liking for • fondness*for : e. g. 1 have 

Taate of ( cet^ fop » "iWw (Wll, MK <1^ ceFl fbll nw ktll Have 
a smack of : e, g. This dish tastes of garlic. ( 4 HfCkl 

itfk cfoii fill ktfec^ ) I eiww ¥11. rtfoil orti 

Have a relish of \ €• g. I have not yet ta%ted of the wine which you 

sent me. ( CVUl 1 til ^ ^41 'Cfttl f^tl Have a particular quality or 
character of : r. g. 

Every idlei nice and wanton reason 

Shall, to the king^ taste o/this action.^SHAKESPEARB. 

( C¥m ^ ^ *mi1, f¥in ^ 'SW *mrt Have per- 

ception or enjoyment u) , experience -.eg. Of nature's bounty man 

forbore to taste — Wallbr **11 ^ ▼il Enjoy 

sparingly; e. g. Age but pA pleasures, youth devours,— O ryobn. 

Taete ( or Take ) the say ^ ^ kfl 

Rl «tYt 5tf01t eptti ^ Taste meat or wine before it is presented, in 
order to prove that it is not poisoned : e g. 

Nor deem it meet that you to him conv^ 

The preferred bowl, unless you taste the say , — Rotb. 

Tttutologioal echo ct 4i^rgfRt« ael "W T'* T** ^ An echo that 

repeats the same sound or syllable many times. 

TkX on or upon ( CUtR fffR k*ll ) ♦! R1 W Impost on ; duty or rate on : 
e, g. He was against taking off the tax on newspapeis in England.— 
Embrsom. 

TU ( one ) with WUlM k*ll ( CUtR CflCTR ) '^KsH #kl Charge a person 
with : e. g. He taxed me with pride. 

Tax one^a memory *lflBt»R1 vn Oppress the me- 

mory by trying to remember more than it can hold : e. g. If you teix 
your memory too much, it will get Uunted. 
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To, Doom, tottdMnna [ Latin ] «ni ! We prise Thee, O God, ( or 
rather, as God. ) ^ 

Te jQdioe [ Latin ] You being the judge. 

Tea>llght [ Slang ] V\ A test^rty. 

TaarketUe broth >in(tv '1t¥lbciltV*Poor man’s soup^ 

consisting of hot water, bre^d and a small lump'of butter, with pepper 
arid salt. 

TeaOh a bull to roar ^ 4(1^ Act unnecessarily. 

Similar expressions are,— Teaob. a oook to orow, a dog to barx, 
a flah to bite, a hen to ohuok» a serpent to hiss, etc. 

Teadhapigtoplayonaflute^rfNsTII wv\ Act foolishly and 
to no purpose. Similar expressions. — Teaoh an old woman to 
danoe* Teaoh iron to swim. 

Teaoh your grand mother to grope her duoks \ or to suok eggs ) 

[ Proverl ] 1i|#lC¥ eirt al It seems you would teach those 

who are older and wiser than yourself used contemptuously to one 
who tries to do so. [ 563 * 478 * I 

Tean or Teian Poet— Anacreon, who was born at Teos, in Ionia. (B. C. 

Tear a cat JWU ▼tl ; iwacf Rant, espe- 

cially on the theatrical stage. 

Tear a passion to tatters emi erfefiv stu cepi ereHa 

«nf at Utterly ruin the expression of a strong emotion by extra- 
vagant recitation -.eg. O, it offends me to the soul to hear the robu- 
stious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters—spXiX the ears 
groundlings. — S hakesfkars. 

Tear Christie body emtit ^ Use imprecations. The common 

oaths of mediaeval times were by different parts of Christ’s body. 

Tear from ( ▼ifW ) ’I'tll Separate 

and take away from by force : e. g. The hand of fate has torn thee 
from me.— A ddison. 

Tear offOltl >1011 Pull off by violence; strip. 

Tear ofail coal Pull or draw out by force ; as, to 

tear out the eye. 

Tear-shell oawtoaotlt o oflo ^ i caW l I t cytUgftfW A 

projectile which, on bursting, literates gases which irritate the lachry- 
matory glands of all within range, causing the eyes to water and 
rendering them temporarily useless. One of the novelties of the Great 
War— a German invention. Also called a “lachrymatory shell”. 

Tear to pieoM, ^reds, or tatters Os ^ ctN Reduce to 

small or thin pieces by tearing : e y. (i ) He seised my cloth and tort it 
to tatUrs. (2) Why did you tear the garment to shreds ? 

Tear up Remove from a fixed state by violence ; as, to tur 

up the foundations of government or order. 

Tears of Bos eitetelcsiil Dew-drops of the morning, so called 
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by the Greeks Eos was the mother of Memnon, and wept for him 
every morning. 

Tears of St. Lawrenoe Falling stars. 

C^) Teaspoon— 5.000 pounds. 

Tech or •Teo [ ] C4tcssr1 A detective. 

Teem with ( cert fef)sftrld^ fwi ot Stocked with 

( anything ) to overflowing • abound in : e. g. His mind was taming 
with schemes of future deceit to cover former vilIainy.«->Scx>TT. 

(A) Teetotaler — A total abstainer from alcoholic drink. 

Tell a tale cert Wfl ^ m Tell a narrative or story : a. g. Birds 
are aptest by their voice to tell tales w*hat they find — Bacon. 

wfnnfwf invent a story and then relate it : a Will you go 
back at once, fell her a tale to lull her apprehensions, and then follow 

us with haste Lytton. fefl ^ Count a reckon- 

ing : e, g. 

And every shepherd tflls his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale.— 

Tell about i catfl a\ ) ^rrl ; *cirt Tn Speak 

about; mention ; relate, describe * r. g (xi He has to/d me every 
thing about Iih wit'e. |2) Tell me niaut this ship. — Kixgslby. 

Tell against ( ^ t^rt. srtr^tfd 

t[ei1 Go adverse to : produce a marked effect against : r. g* Such 
a conduct tells against his good name. 

Tell beads Say pra\ers'by counting beads : e. g, A man had 

but to tell hib head^, hear a inasb and conte^b. and he wxs absolved.— 
Scott. 

Tell fortunes ^^rtrte arts w>C3nr Urtl ^Tjv\ Predict the future 
events in the hfe of a , er^tm e g. It is the business of astrologers 
to tell 

Tell It not ID Gath •Its ▼tW Take car^ not to let others 

hear of it • e g* fell it not tn iuJh — publish it not in the strt<.t^', lest 
the daughters of the Fhihstines r^ioice — Bibi e 

Tell its { or ono*a ) own tale fiicsft ▼•il 

^ sTt— CWftcn ^ VI ) Narrate its t or 

one's 1 story , req&ire no explanation i g, Tliat gaunt figures of 
these poor people, tell tktir <•»#! t^les ; they are come from the famine* 
stricken dn-tnets. 

Tell me the company you keep and I will tell what yon are 

[ Prove* b ] irn?tie>r^r *ifi6i ntew vi i 

TMl nothing to thy friends whioh thine enemy may not know 
[Proverbl CStVl W SftV Sfiy VI. -fVt yV C8TV1 IlCV V \ 
Tell of ( evpt V yv, IfV Speak of t men- 

tion ; narrate or describe ' e g. 

Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell o/ saddest thought.— Shbll by. 
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( ’•rWlt ftfCl ) flftnw •OW ¥1! Inform agminst | diido ae some fault of. 

Tall off mm mu. ow ^ Count ; divide* mllit mftit 

mi Select and appoint : e. g. The su^nteadent tali <#five poUoa* 
men to watch the burning house -^McMordib. 

Tail off-hand m fMlfl mi Relate without reforiog to memory. 

Tall on latftia) 1^ CfWl^ cUtWftfilfil. ^ inform agajnst 
i Archaic and Colloquial ] : r. /• Lest they should itU on us, saying, 
so did David. — B iblb. 

Tell on or upon ( cmlafVfi m aWta ) •m fitmmi i^*ilm ml ; 
ml Take effect on ; produce a marked effect upon : r. g. His studies 
began to Ull upon his health, a.nd brought on disease.-— 'S milcs. 

Tail one*a own tala— See Tell ite own tale. 

Tell oyer aiffl mi Recount ; count over. 

Teu-tale {Noun ] cf wcw atii wai wfinrt cti One 

who officiously communicates information about the private concerns 
of individuals. lAdjecttve] wrt-atum : e. g. This was quite evident 
from his teJU-iak face. 

Tell tales aW»e ^ ’’Hrt Officiously tell such stories as may 

■ affect another’s character : t. g. Of all men in the world he is the last 
man in the world to toll tales. — Trollope. 

Tell talea out of adhool ml fmaiyM^CfeW Disclose or 
betray secrets • g* I don't think / can tell you all we talk of, and 1 
must not Ull tales out of schoolo^^’TnhcnKkYa 

Tell that to the marines {Colloquid[\ a wWWl rttitPPB^ 

Rfiia,w^wftinwftwaiCTlwi<«itwtm«rticmt'emiftaiq at 

None but very simple and credulous pej.sons will believe such a ^ story ; 
—a phrase expressive of disbelief and ridicule, from the sailor's con- 
tempt for the marine's ignorance of seamanship : e, g. Unless you 
can put your information together better than that, you may tell yout 
story to the iwariwei.— K ingsley. 

<To) Tell or Bay the truth iRfl mi If the true or real thing 

must be told : e. g* (i) To iefl you the truth, I have banished the 
affair from my mind.— 1 rollop^. ( 2 ) To say thp truth, this fact was 
infamous.— S bakbspbarb. / 

Tell to one’s fkoe or teeth yHtm ’Pfl iWl ml Tell in one’s presence 
and directly to him ; *. g, Tte Judge told the witness to his tosih that 
after what he had stated he could not believe him.— M cMordib. 

Tell truth and shame the liJril I Proverb I >wr mi ^fifll iWtffW •Wl 
ft« I I 

Tell well ftPW m«W ^ a tt i m mw Produce a good effect. 

Temper a metid cnHlfir «i1^ a*1 Bring a metal to a 

proper degree of hardness ; e, g. The tempered metals clash, and. 
yield a silver sound.— D rtdbn. 
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Tamper the wind to the ehom lemb fSincff iitltv ^ eit i 

t^VtenCV eWf oreit Afford some asnstence or protection to the iwlr 

Temperenoe hotel « cftcfew ^ ^ ^ eittl An hotel which 

professes to supply no alcoholic liqours. 

TMnpenuaoe Is the beet phyeio [ Provtrb ] •ifilim *itnWi ^ btfl I 
Tempentaoe movement A political agitation 

for the restriction or abolition of the use of alcoholic liquors* 

Temperanoe aooiety i|el An association of totel abstaiaers 

from alcoholic liquors. 

Temperate in ( cvpj ftroi ) n^ws ^ fkmH Moderate in, as m the 
indulgence of appetites and passions : /. g. We must be temperate im 
eating and drinking. — Webster. 

Tempest In a teapot— See Storm in a teapot. 

Tempora mutantur [ Latin ^ wn 

The times are changed . [cf. Timpus fugit ( LaU ) ] 

Tempt flate EWtfl mm. affVfl ^1 Provoke 

fate, i. e. court danger : e.g. They exclaimed against this obstinacy 
in tempting f Ate by continuing on into a boundless sea — Irving. 

Tempt fortune CTte Take one’s chance ; try one's luck. 

Tempt Qod ♦mcwni cvtc^ *151 Provoke the anger of God : e, g. To 
attempt great affairs and through avarice withhold sufficient means 

was not trusting, but tempting Corf.— M otley e i|^t W| nfNi ¥11 Put 
God to trial ; test God : e. g. Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God% 
— Bible. 

Tempt to ( PlTOI ) "WlA Incite to ; instigate to : e, g. Tempt 

not the brave and needy to despair,— Dry den. 

Terns ( or Temaed ) bread, Temae loaf firff Bread made 

of flour better sifted than common flour. 

Ten Commandments The ten Mosaic 

law^. [Slang^ The ten finger-naib. 

used by women in fighting. 

Ten to one ^ Ten chances 

being for something and only one chance against it or ten chances 
being against something and only one for it ; most likely, or unlikely : 
e. gm It is ten to one that you will offend by your officiousness — > 
Wbbstee. 

Tenaoioua of ( c^\^ ipvvnr^ ▼fiiw Holding 

stoutly to, as to one's opinion or purpose ; not willing to quit : e, g; 
These were men tenacious their just rights.— Webster. 

Tenant jtt will Wfftlt ewn, Im wrtcw *itil ftl 

A tenant who holds his lands at the will of the proprietor, and may 
be ousted at any moment : e, g. They are tenants at will ; but 
so secure is the custom of the country, that they have no tear of 
dispossession.— F rouds. 
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TmsBt by fraak-niArriage One holding 

lands or tenements by virtue of a gift thereof made to him upon his 

marriage. 

Taiumt in oapito, or Tenant in obief^mlnw ;rtc« 

iJWff Bytheiaw^ one who holds immediately 

of the king*. According to the feudal system, all lands in England 
are considered as held immediately or mediately of the kin^, who is 
styled 'lord paramount.*' Such tenants, however, are considered as 
having the fee of the lands and permanent possession. 

Tend on or upon {Rare] ( etl ) orfl ^ Wait upon, as attendants 

or servants • attend on • serve : r, (i) And Enid tended on him 
there. — T ennyson, (2) He tends upon my father. — S hakesphare. 

Tend to ( ClFt^ ssfl Move in the direction of : e* g. The 

clouds above me to the white Alps tend* — Byron. ( Swcf ^ 

ftroi ) ^ ^ Be directed to, as to any end or purpose : 

aim at ; have or give a leaning to : e, g. The laws of our religion 

the universal happiness of mankind. — T illotson. (CWlsf 

Act as a means 

to ; contribute to : e. g. Were you and he to become man and wife, 
such a marriage would tend to the happiness neither of him nor of you. 
— ThOLLOPB. 

Tendenoy to ( c^^ ftTOf ) ^ fV* ) 

^ ansrt Direction towards ( any place, object, 
effect, or result ) ; efficient influence to bring about ( an effect or 
result ) : e. g. A slight tendency to fulness did not take away from 
the comeliness of his figure. — T hackeray. 

Tender of ( ) ^iWp5 ewPt its or ftroi Careful to 

save inviolate, or not to injure : e. g. The civil authority should be 
^ tender of ihe honour of God and religion.— Tilloi son. 

(The) Tender paaaion on ; ; com Love. 

Tender resignation Resign or give up a 

post ; throw up one's appointment : As soon as Vidyasaear was 

at variance with his official superior, he tendered resignation of the two 
lucrative offices he held under Government [ A political party in 
power tenders its resignation when an important Bill or some other 
measure introduced by it is rejected, and the members consider that 
they have lost the confidence of the representatives of the people ]. 

Tender to ( ) .aWE*tK< ^ Exhibit 

or present to, for acceptance ; offer to : e. g. Tender my best 
compliments to your brother. 

Tender yearn Youth. 

(A) Tender Ibot ^ifv An inexperienced person. 

Tei^ent tionee ^ ^ dwelling house 

erected for the purpose of being rented, and divided into separate 
tenements or apartments for families. 
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(A) tenner— A ten>pound notei A fiver is a five-pound note« 
Tenterden steeple was the oause of good win sands oi foi 

4rf« etiM oi^csi 4 ^ fi TW* 

expression is used when the reason alleged for a particular thing i$ 
not obvious. 

Tenter hooks of suspense State of doubt or sin,pense. 

^The) Tenth Legion ^ 1 he lowest of the proletariat 

class. Also called “ i he submerged tenth.** A phrase much 
popularised in the last quarter of the nineteenth century by eeneral 
Booth’s book '*In darkest England.” [ biggest* 

(Ihe) Tenth wave It is said that every tenth wave is the 

Terminate at ( ^ c»t^ End at • e. This 

*line terminates at the equator. — Webster. 

Terminate in ( wiPfC'® ) End in ; come to a close 

in : e, g. We are apt to speak of a low and pfesillanimnus spirit as 
the ordinary cause by which dubious wars terminated in humiliating 
treaties. — Bu^ke. 

Terminological inexactitude Truth 

disfigured beyond recognition, or he suffered t) pas:» foi truth : e g. 
They lie at the hustings, in diplomacy, in Parliament and the press. 
Of course they do not always call a lie a lie in civihstd society. It is 
parliamentary fencing. It is terminological ine\attitude, — The Iv- 
DEPENDENT. 

(A) Twm trotter ’nfv vtWsTS t(C? One who 

attends the Law Courts for the term. 

Terra flrma [ La-t « ] W f *T?art1V SJC? Dry land, in* opposition to 

**watcr". C ntinent a > di*itin!;juished from island 
Terra inoognita [ La* in ] -sicv^ An unknown or unexploied region. 

Terrestrial sun Gold. 

Tertium quid [ Latm J 

fit thi d something ; a non-desenpt. ^ 

Tertiua gaudens ^ Lat%t, a third, rejoicing ] ’IW f^ltW 

■’11^ C'Stit TC? A third paity who dcMves 

benefit from the disputes of t'vo otheis 
Tesserarian art ^1 WSfl The ait of gambling. From Latin tessera, a die. 
Tester— A six-penny piece. 

Testify against ( ^ Give testimony against ; 
e. g. One witncs.s shall not testify against any peison to cause him 

to die.— BiBLa. i ) fwti csFi fliCT? cqWi 'em, m 

Declare a charge against , protest agaifiSt : e, gt O Israel. 1 will 

teht fy against ihee. — B ible. 

Testif^ to ( Depose to ; prove : e. g. 

The other witness has testified ta the fact that the prisoner was away 

from the place on the day of occurrence. ( CTOlt 
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Give testimony to ; depose before : e. g. Paul wts pressed in spirit, 
and Ustifitd to the Jews that.Jesus was Christ.— -Bible. 

Tale-«-tet« csrMli A confidential conversation. 

Tluui ever CVT5| VT»I Than at any time • than before : 

g. The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the knee» 
and leaned back in his cf)i|kir, with his eye-brows lifted up» made me 
think hiiU further out of his witsi/tjri —Dickens. 

Thank God WT*. WtWI OfUtOTCf 

«tini f ms, own ) May 

God be thanked : we should be thankful to God"* lor" the forturtate 
* circumstance . e g. Thank God that we are not in want, — S arkae 

AND LbTHBRIDC.R. 

Thank offering An offer in er of thanks, ^ hvrl 

^ An offering made as an expressioi of thanks. 

Thaxik one’s stars «aj|? ^ ’’ifinrt aw ▼il, ert*!ittcar «t«l 

VEI Think one's self lu ky ; c. g. Hj thanked his stars that they were 
at last pleased to take pity on his sufferings —Goldsmith. 

Thankful to ( Grateful to : c. g. Be thankful unto 

him and bless his name. — Bible. 

Thankless tsak CT vtcw ^ ^ A task from 

which one gets no profit or credit. 

Thanks to ( fvsn ^ vWw ) f’wroi 

] The fortunate circumstance owes its being to { something 
or some one ) for which one should be thankful to ; fortunately owing 
to t’. ^ 1 hanks to those brave men, treason htith met its meed.— 

Sf n*'i 

Thank-you ma’am [ Colloquial ] uwi e^tsnun ^ ^ 

iia'hi i|^ ▼iirt TO 

TO» A ridge or hollow across a road,— from the 

sudden bobbing of the head of a person in a vehicle crossing it. ^ 

Th at ae eounta for the milk in the ooooa-nut [ Colloquial ] 

vitro That accounts tor the whole thing . that is the sole explana* 
tion : e. g. He has some land in the settlement belongiag to him. 
That accounts for the milk xn the cocoa-nut— HaX explains his anxiety 
to have us mo\'e out there.— -D ixon. ^ 

That oannot be cured, must be endured [Proverb] erfuatl 
vrifkrot 1 

That ( or Thia ) day month, week, or year TO f¥ti1 vitittilt TOro. TOt- 

cro. ^ Wnni et fro The corresponding day of the last or next month, 
week, or year : e. g, (t) Almost on that day year, the House of 
Commons had been cheering Pitt for his declamation.— Macaulay. 
( 2 ) 1 suggest that it be read again this day six months.— Bnvwzt,, 

That flur [ Colloquial ] 4 So far , at or to such a distance s 

e. g. The plain in question extended that far. 
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That to Which is the same as ; in other words : « g. Lo|ic is the 
sdenee of the laws of thought t that it, of the necessary conditions to 
which thought, considered In itself, is subject-— Sir W. Hamilton, 

Ihat to ona^a look oat Atoll otitifv Aionr 

Itlt IhlAltl iltlW Itl That is a matter requiring one’s careful 
watclnng : t. g. If he chooses to vote for the devil, tktt it hit bah 
Holmcs. 

That'a tha ttoket [ Colloquial 1 ^ Av llitto That is the correct thing ; 
what you have done is all right. 

That la to aay Namely ( in other words: «. g. If we had now 
to ascertain his method, that it to say, the plan which he adopted in 
order to obtain his results.— B uckle. 

Tbatob apanrow The house sparrow. 

<A) ThatohM head altltlt One who wore the hair matted, like the 
native Irish in earlier times. 

Tha blttaa ttolltol Uto CTl1l»l Acim Itl The Royal Horse Guards. 

[ Colloquial ] Depression of spirits : e g If we had been 

allowed to sit idle, we should all have fallen in the Stevenson. 

Tha Oloth Hfek Itaitl The clerical profession : e. g. For the sake of the 
poor man himself too, and for his wife, and for his children, and for 

the sake of the rfoM.— Trollope. Itva Itoftl The clergy. 

The Oommanion hW to t a cit^ll The celebration of the Lord’s 

Supper. 

Tha comer ftolttol aalt tptl Itl Tatteral’s betting rooms in 

London, till 1867 , at Hyde Park Corner. 

The Creator I I O WI The Supreme Being, God. 

The departed •titotalall The deceased. 

The downy [ £/aMg] "1111,(11111 Bed: e.g. And then, being well up, 
you see it was no use doing the downy again, so it was just as well to 
make one’s twilight [ toilet J and go to chapel.— Verdant Green. 

The aatlmatee *l1«rtci% ifliaH al^itfia itAa iimi finll 

Accounts given before Parliament showing probable expenditure for 
the year. 

The tow afh amtlra ullv The minority. 

The flood lllciwto Cltltl atltof ntmn The deluge in the day so^Noah. 

The htorore ( Colloquial ] final ; iwlaw eitcli wtl fidlAatrtl 

Extreme depression : delirium tremens : «. g. It's a strange place . 
It's enough to give one the horrors.- English Magazine. 

The Jlngoee [ Cant ] ti lai Itcie itetilaa ticifiaficn lAa iptt 
lai i ^ Those British statesmen who pursue, or who favour, an ag^es* 
sive, domineering policy in foreign affairs: e, Some one whose 
pulses this lyrical outburst of national pride failed to stir called the 
party of the enthusiasts the yingoes.—h M'Cartby. 
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The lete fe Deceased : €,g. Tie laU Sir John Woodburn, some time 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal^ was a truly sympathetic ruler. 

Out of office : e, g*. Sir Charles Eliott, the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, was a man of wonderful energy.— English Nbwspapbr. 

The leea— the more effi— ^ By as much the less— by so much 

the more : e, e 

And still the less they understood, 

The more thev admire h;s sleight of hand.— BrTLER. 

The living Those who are alive. 

The majority nwatViTBitl The deceased, the dead : e g. General 
Ward, who cammanded the ** Disciplined Chinese Field Force*', had 
just joined the maiority. — English Newspaper. 

The many wroi The crowd. 

The more etfje Still more ; still further ; e. g. The insulting victor 
presses on the more — Drydbn. 

The more haste, the less apeed cvMvtcw 

^tl In proportion as you will be hasty in anything, there 

will be the inevitable delay in its accomplishment. 

The more — the leas ^*5^ Wg By as much the -more— by so 

much the less ‘eg. I have observed, the more public provisions are 
made for the poor, the less they provide for themselves — Franklin. 

The more— the more ; eg nfwtci— cgit By as much— 

by so much : e g, 7 he more she saw of Alice, the more was she lobt 
in wonder at the romance of which this' beautiful girl had been the 
heroine — LyttOn. 

The more ao as ( or because ) aiTge fgptil vtBI eg A further 
reason is that ; mote especially since : e. g It was desirable that t'he 
war should commence at once, the more so because the Empire was m 
such great danger. — Motley. 

The ranks gtgtH blfgV g^SWtg The order of common soldiers : e. g. Speci- 
mens [ of gentlemen ] are to he found at the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, in the ranks, and before the mast, as well as in the officers' 
mess^roim, the learned professions, and the Upper House itself.— 
Mrlvillb. 

The table robs mors than the eea [ Proverb ] *(fi| 

"aPw HI TO I 

The— the By as much— by so much •— used before compara- 

fives : e.g. (i) I he longer we continue in sin, the more difficult it is to 
reform.— Webster. ( 2 ) She would often confess to her husband, when 
they were out of l eafing, that she firmly believed, ^'the naughtier the 
little hussy behaved, the prettier she looked." — G. Eliot. 

The thing ^ CHm W1 eiw Sn «tt The proper or 

right thing '.eg. You are not at all iht thing, my darling boy.— ' 
Blackmori. ' 

The tioket [ Colloquial ] Dv The correct thing. 
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The TvelTe ffeilli f*!! The twelve apostles. 

The Vit«in 15^ crtt The Virgin Mary, the mother of< 

Christ. 

The vulgar The common people. 

The Way sihit^ •iHI The Christian religion. 

The well# efsiafewta ^ Any place where mineral wells are situated. 

The wherewith or wherewithal The means. 

The Word i*l» tttcwi The Scripture. ^ niicatca? ftits 
Christian theology ), the second person in the Irmity, the 

Logos. 

The worse *nitaa, ft? ; Defeat ; disadvantat{e ; r. ^ In this 

controversy, it was the other party that got tie worse. 

Theatre of war — Same as Seat of war. 

(Thei Thehan Bard or Bagle — Pindar, born of Thebes (B. C. 5flf*439>. 

Their name ia legion They are too numerous : /. Thus, 

speaking of the houseless poor, we should say, "Their home is Ifgion 
so also we should say of the diseases arising from w.snt of cleanliness, 
the evils of ignorance, and so on.— BaavvEK [See My name ia 

legion. ] 

Then and there Ttc?^ ; At that time and on the 

very spot ; immediately ; forthwith - e g. 'I'he points of difference 
being settled, the debtor paid the money then aud there. 

Then I am a Dutchman— See I am a Dutohman. 

Theon*# tooth tSfif siHlWtum The bite of a carping critic. [ Theon was a 
carping grammarian of Rome ]. 

There are always more Tound pegs than round holes nyar incRt 

'Stwitu C5W ^r t ora There are always more 

candidates for office than places to dispose of. 

There are lees to every wine £ Proverb ] cin»rrc*i?e f tSl «ltn? Even the 
best things have some defect. 

There are many ways of dressing a oairs mouth [ Proverb ] «it?1 
I 

There away ^ ^ ftci In that direction ; thereabout. 

There ie a orook in the lot of every one [ Proverb J 

5:? I 

There*s a place and means for every thing shve [ Proverb ] t?R 
tfl? fwtcfsi, ^1? fPiyt? e ^iTflcn 1 

There is a skeleton in every houbet/’>'<«'crAJ etwiv?ifwi^ ^*1# 

fS? WtCf Every person has something to annoy and to be kept out ot 
sight. £ A woman had an only son who obtained an appointment in 
India, but his health failed and his mother longed for his return. One 
day he wrote a letter to his mother with this strange request. 'Tray, 
mother, get some one who has no cares and troubles to make me six 
shirts." The widow hunted in vain for such a person, and at length 
called upon a lady who told her to go with her to her bed- room. Being 
there she opened a closet which contained a human skeleton, "Madam, 
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said the lady, “I try to keep my sorrows to m^lf, but every night my 
husband compels me to kiss that skeleton.*' She then explainM that 
the skeleton was once her husband’s rival, killed in a duel. "Think 
you 1 am happy ?” The mother wrote to her son, and the son wrote 
home; '*1 knew when 1 gave the commission that every oe had his 
cares, and you, mother, must have yours. Know then that am con> 
demned to death, and can ^ever return to England. Mother, mother I 
there is a skeleton in every Aowre.”— B rewer. ] 

TThere is but one road' that leads to Oorintb 

eeltt • [ ef. 'gi»: vtfi ftrow , ‘^viHiiRiei ificticef ftwers i 

'^<11 ] There is only one right way 

of doing anything. The Bible tells us that the way of evil is broad, 
because of its many tracks . but the way of life is narrow, because it 
has only one single footpath : e, All other ways are wrong, all 
other guides are false. Hence my difficulty } — the number and variety 
of the wavs. For you know, "There is but one road that leads to 
’Corinth " — Pater. 

There's many a slip 'twixt ttie oup and the lip [ Proverb ] i|tii|icil 
stfkfirs i— See Many a slip betwixt the oup and the lip. 

There is no argument like that of the stick [Proverbi *ltlN ^ 

•itcij’Wii: r 

There is no help <>11 ^ ttH It cannot be helped or remedied ; 
there is no remedy ; e, g. If I would ruin myself, thora was uo kelp 
{or me. — D efoe 

There's no Joy without alloy [ Proverb ] etftifgftv tit I 

There is no leaping llN»n Delilah's lap into Abraham’s bosom 

[ Proverb ] v|t*f tlWItl ^ Those who live and die in 

notorious sin must not expect to go to heaven at death. 

There is no love lost between ( two parties ) ( tftOR ) •nmcn W4ir 
They have no regard or liking for each other : e. g. There 
is no great love lost between the English Conservative Cabinet and the 
Bulgarian Government.—* GteoniSH Magazine. 

There is nothing for it but:( ceiN fwf ) t%ff Nnr cels 51 <ltVl There 
is no other alternative than : e. g. My heart heavily misgave me for 
the event’ of the interview ; however, there was nothing for it but to 
try the experiment.— -W arren. 

There's reason in roasting eggs [ Proverb ] tftvi Nldlu ^ 1 

There is the rub There lies the difficulty : e. g. To sleep, 

perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rsi.«— S hakespeare. 

Thereby hanga.a tale ^ ^ itict A story or incident 

is closely connected with it : e. g. 

Prom hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot { 

And thereby hangs a /a/«.-'SHAKESFEARE« 
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TIiMiMinui Treasury or repository, specially of knowle^^ i a 

texicon or cyelopaeiSa. 

ThMlAail art Dramatic art. Thespes was the father of Greek 

tragedy. 

Thaapian rage if*I& C3FM An assumed, pretended rage. 

Thaqpiaoa Actors. 

Thassaliaa oondaot Deceit, treachery. 

Thes^lla A stock poetic name for a 

rustic maiden : t. g. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With ThtOflis to bind the sheaves.— Milton. 

Thauxgy Magic. 

They nead muoh whom nothing wiU oontant [ Proverb ] iitftlt 

CTitft vnftfqiica wfii w *nii atiai i 

l&aj aay— See It ia aaid. 

Thiok and thin ; etutf Through evil and good report ; 

fast : e. g. There are some tkich-and-thin admirers of Just.— J. 

M* Cartrt. [ See Throogh thick and ]. 

Thick and threefold n In large numbers and 

in quick succession. 

Ibick of hearing Somewhat or partially dull of 

hearing : e. g. She is thick of AMring.— W bbstkr, 

Thioknaaa of skin [ Figurativefy ] c^viWNai ; m 

Wton Want of sensibility • dullness of perception : e. g. 
There was something in his companion’s astounding thickness of skin 
that tickled his humoui.— J. Payn. 

Thick-akin [ Figuratively ] OTt¥, tifV ; CtW 

A person wanting sensibility | a lull, stupid person ; a blockhead. 

Thiok-akinnad fartW’d. Having a thick skin. [Ftgura- 

tively] C^tfl Wanting sensibility t dull of perception : «. g, 

*'Ah ] you wouldn’t be if you saw Annerley Hall," returns the baronet, 
too thici-sktnned to recognise a rebuff.— F lorbncb Marrtat. 

Thiok with ( Crtu ) tfH ’ll Abounding with j full of ; 

closely set with : e. g. Black was the forest ; thick with beech it 

stood.— D rydbn. ( yWia ) Jifta >WaW*B Intimate with • familiar 
with , very friendly with [ CoUoqmul ) : e. g. Vidyasagar was thick 
with Mr, Drinkwater Bethune. 

Thiaf oatohar ( or taker ) cttl rt1 OltV One whose business is to find out 
and capture thieves and bring them to justice. [ slang. 

Thiavda* Latin ®tan ww, Thieves’ cant ; dog Latin ; gibberish • 

Thimbla*rig A cheat. 

4The) Thin and of the wadga A^^ «lPlt« «tc^ ^ n *111 nfti 
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^ •rtOBl TWW 4ICTH Only the very small beginning (ofany^ 

thing ) which may ultimately ^ bring about enormous results : «. g, 
Thackeray had not been long in London before he formed press ac- 
quaintances there and thus formed an aperture for tht thin end e/ tht 
wedge.— T rollops. 

(A) Thin meadow is soon nqiowed [ Pmtrb ] ann vtRtii 
^ ftoheart. 

Thin skin nNlw PPtCR cn One who takes even the slightest rebuke 

(A) Thing of beauty is a joy for ever ?an ^ A beautiful 

object is ever an object of pleasure. 

(A) Thing of the past 9 ^^ iPtcsii ^ cron ^ ) A 

thing that existed before, but is now no more, having unfortunately 
ceased to exist : e g-. Our influence in the councils of Europe is a 
thing of the past. — Froude. 

Things longed for seem long in coming {Proverb] im 

^tef ^ I 

Thing-ammy, or Thing umbob, or Thing-umebob, or Thing- 
ummy [Collocutor] ^ ^ 

fv* 'sri A thing, 

anything, an indefinite name for some person or thing that one cannot 
recollect at lh<? moment, or cannot be troubled to name distinctly. 
[ The phrase ‘what do you call it ( him )* is aFo used in this sense ] ; 
e. g U) There was Mr. So-and-so and Mrs. Thhigamtny , — 
WiLfrON. (2) “Make your mind easy., he won't escape* we shall 
have him before the day is out."— Will you, sir'* that is right— but 
liDvv ?"— The honourable Thing umbob, Tom Yates's friend, put us up 
to it.**— Reade^ 

Think about ( ) ffeW ^ . fkewn ^1 Reflect upon • 

consider ; e, g. She had but this object to think •Thackeray. 

Think better cw<ri ; 

Vii| gm ?Rn Regard with more favour : e. g. She began to think 
better 0 / her son, now that he* had sown iiis wild oats and become 

steady. ( CVtsi ft W ftn IWH® 

fen Think moie carefully about ( a thing ) and come to a wiser judg- 
ment : e. g. You will think better of your determination. — Dickens. 

Think fit. proper, or right f1 fCf fnn Consider or judge to 

be proper or right : e, g. Do you really think it proper to write such 
a letter as this ? — McMordie. 

Think for one’s self ft^ «IOii Rjftcicv) 

VtftH ftfgsl ftni ^ Think by one's own self of what concerns him 
without watting for the opinions of others : «. g. He was desirous that 
the people should think for thetHselvos, as well as tax themselves.— 
Macaulay. 

Think highly ( or well ) of ^ ^finn m ¥ll j sutl ^ 
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OWt} tjt ▼il ; ’RtWl ¥11 Htye a very high opinion of j 

hold in esteem t regard with favour : e.-g. I have every reason to 
Hunk highly «/this gentleman. 

Think little ( or oheeply ) of ici ¥i1 ; ¥il ; i¥tint ¥11 

Think of no worth j regard as trifling • consider as of no moment or 
consequence : ». g- We shall never more think cheaply of ourselves, 
or of life.— E merson. 

Think long oi^^cej ¥11 Yearn for. 4rSt¥l ¥f^ ¥flC¥ ¥t¥ 

1^11 «l¥l Become weary in waiting. 

Think much of ( c¥ti f¥|i it ¥Wi« ) ficn ¥?itit ¥i1 ; iiTie ¥111 ¥il, 
¥¥¥1 n 1^1 wtl ¥11 Hold in high esteem ; appreciate 

highly ; eg. No one seemed to think much of his poprosal.— 
McMordib. _ 

Think nounall boor of one’a solf [ Collogu.ial\ hpic¥ i? iwil id 

¥11 Esteem one’s self very highly : e. g. Mr. Bolt*«bserved, with his 
usual phlegmatic solidarity, “Your pianist does not think small beey of 
himsel/I' — G. Eliot. 

Think of ( C¥tl flici n ¥tltl« fuel ) fl¥l ¥11 H ¥tl1 Exercise the mind 
in ; reflect upon : e. g. The upper classes only thought of present 

enjoyment ; they took no heed of the future.— B uckle. ( C¥tl fllCl 1 

flCldl ¥l1 Consider of ; e. g. Wine was made from the grapes, and 
the king sent for his slave, asking him what he thought o/ his prophecy 

now.— B rewer. ¥11 ¥11, 4l¥ltl Remember; call to mind: e.g. 

I would have sent the books, but I did not thmh of it.— W bbstril 
¥W1 ¥11 5 ICIO ¥11 Entertain an idea of : e. g No man should think 
of going forward in ths, expedition, who could not do so with his whole 
“^"Prescott 

Think on or upon ( C¥ll fllCl ) fsn ¥11 Reflect upon : r. g. And 
thought Xhex^on, he we,t. — B ible. Call to mind: 

e. g. Well thought upon ; I have it here.— S hakespeare. 

Think out f5¥l ¥flll ¥11 H Itftl ¥¥ Think carefully over (anything) 
till it is completed ; as, to think out a scheme. 

Think over ( C¥tl fuel ) iflc-W *t^JtC¥td1 ¥¥, ftcidl ¥fll1 Cill Medi- 
tate upon ; consider : e. g. She thought over her mishap. 

*X*HACKBRAY 

Think soom i'll ¥ll Scorn ; disdain : e. g. He thought scorn to lay 

hands on Mordecai alone.— B iblv. —fir* i 

Think twioe belbre you eot [ Proverb ] ceci tbc¥ ¥TW ¥T1ci i 

Think twioe before you promiee \jProverb\ ceci f5C¥ ^¥n ¥11 ¥t¥ . 

*¥rPic¥ etfeert W I* ... 

Think well of ¥t*l id ¥11 ; ¥¥tl W¥ dll Have a good opinion 
of ; hold in high esteem. 

Think with { ¥tltl« ) ift® Agree with -.e.g. I think vntk 

you that he is wrong in this matter. 

76 
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Tltiilk Wtthla ODfl^a self wee ^ ^ Think by one’s own 
self : e. g. He thought withiH himsdf, saying, what shall I do, because 
I have no room where (o bestow my fruits ?— Bible. 

Third sstsfee Itiutcsi WtWtII enwe^t in England, the commons or 
commonalty, who are represented in Parliament by the Commons. 

Thirst for ( ertw fwi ) Wtw usiw fsii ml 

Have or feel an eager desire to drink : e. g. The people thirstod 
there for water.— Bible. ( C^tW f¥|l ) fhM OtfS Wl fSll 

Have a violent desire for : e. g. My soul ihirsMh for the living God. 

—Bible. ( C¥tW ftfl «f^ ) Wtn C*Tt^ W 1 'WtmW Violent desire for 
eager desire after : t. g. His bigotry went hand in hand with his 
thirst for power.— GreEn. [this amount. 

Thirteen penoe- Half penny — A hangman, whose fee at one time was 

(The) Thirteenth Jarymsn Oictis A judge who displays bias. 

(The) Thirty-nine Artioles ftwtraw itst^wPrs «»1P 

Mv The articles of religious belief ( thirty-nine in number ) finally 
agreed upon by the entire bishops and clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in 1562 : e g. Mr. “Punch," like Theodore Hook, had not any 
great reverence for the Thirty-nine Ar/tV/rs.— English Magazine. 

Thirty years* war wntWlwy e cntcHlt^ iraurttwcii 

TV A series of wars between the Catholics and Protestants of 
Germany in the seventeenth century ( 1618 — 1648. ) 

This and that «Q e • 491 0 l 9 l This thing and that thing ; many other 
things: e. g. In spite of this a»d //tal, of defections, of unpleasant 
trials, of unfavourable whispers, doubtful friends, Newcome kept his 
head high.— Thackeray. 

This day week* &o.— See That day weA, &p. 

This muoh 4 ^ 4 t *rtrw So much ; thus far : e. g. This much is cer- 
tain that he was not restrained from exercising the office of censor by 
any scruple of conscience or honour. — Macaulay. 

Thia— tl»t OlCttviP— 4 fWCWtlF |9 The latter— the former : 0. g. Their judg- 
ment in this we may not, and in thst we need not, follow.- Hooker. 
Thom apple f3[i1 1 

Thorn hedge ^ 9 l WtCWI A hedge of .thorns-bearing plants or bushes. 

(St) ^i O inaa— The patron-saint of architects. 

(A) Thom in one^a aide ftews Ortfl ftw 

That which pricks or annoys a person, as a thorn ; anything very 
troublesome to one : e. g. Tell him that I will be « sharp in his 
side for many a long day to come.— Dickens. 

(A)Thomintheileahof(^Wtte *IW) qpiWWV *lf 1 < wl WiHrt 
Something to mortify ( a person )i e.g. A man. who being second, 
thinks that he ought to be first, is a thorn in thefesk of him who Ids 
the supreme command.— Kaye. 

(The) Thoma of Dauphin will newer priok unleia they prlidc the 
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flrat d*y IProoerb] ffln ^ H *ltl, ^ wm 

talent does not Oww itself 

early it will never do so. 

(A) Thorough paced peew&il^R^j^ eifv. ^(<Kce Ntm dR 
tstlt^ A person perfect in whatever is undertaken ; a person 

going all lengths ] as, a ikorough-paeei Toty or Whig ; a tkorou^k- 
pMtd villain ( t. t , a villain who will not shrink from any villainy 
however heinous ) : e, g. If she be a thorough paced impostoc.««> 
Scott. [ a viUa^l 

Thorpe^men Village nten. [From the Anglo-Saxon Thorpe, 

Those who live in glaaa hoaeee should not tiirow atimea 

I Proverb ] PlCW OTrt RtCf. RtCtWI W *1011 dtl ffOW ItRIl 

•mm 

Those who play with edge-tools mast expect to out theaaselyes 

[ Proverb ] itim •! ficf yfic® dm It® *11 RtlRor I 
Tnose who will not when they may* whgn they will shall 
have nay [ Proverb ] “Jttrim 0111^ ttim *im ’ll. utl *101 

*im n r 

Thousand and one Innumerable: e,g. The servant 

brought 8 slip of paper containing his name and ako « those theusaud 
and one persons who were always coming to him. — ^J. Pavit. 

(The) Thracian Art wHoimi Riding. 

Thread and thrum Every thing, good and bad together. 

Threadbare Idend itltl cyme *ltei1 Itl it One who will 
render no assistance. 

Thread-bare anbjeot ci fimni cs(t*t *tttltcf A sulqect that has lost 
its novelty or interest ; a hackneyed subject. 

Thread of destiny That on which destiny depends. 

Thread of life The thread imagined to be spun and cot the 

Fates ; that on wluch life depends. 

Threaten with (cymi*l itthhitmi H y[ftl>rt«imi ) ei yit Hold 
out threats of ; menace with : e.g. He severely threatens such with 

the thunderbolt of excommunication.--HAKEWiLL. (cytH*! mmi 
fVloni) Rllt yH Exhibit the appearance of (something evil or un> 
pleasant as approaching) : e. g. We are threaUned vnth a drought— 
\SrftBSTBR< 

(A) Three-bottle man *ltyl item, ci ulw ^ illea dftlle slum tti at 
One who could drink three bottles without losing his decorum. 

(A) Three-decker yfydicite^ It yi A person or oi^ect 

of great iroportonce. Properly a three-decked or line of battie ship. 

TUbe estatss of the realm tmitcei f dla a -awti . irnymuiUhn naiH 
The nobility, the clergy, and the commonalty, all of whom ace 
represented in the two Houses of Parliament 
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Tbre# P»» *ltw »r»tl fiww t , 

■ftfir ^ Free sale, fixity of tenure, fair 

or fixed rertti the three demands of the Irish Land League. 

Three golden (or braei) balls ft? The sign 

of a pawnbroker : A pawnbroker from Alcester had 'opened a 

branch establishment... It was managed by a Mr. Figg. Mr. Figg’s 
thru balls stood out in the 'fiddle cf the cut.-*>MRS. Wood. 

Three hours servloe w fk^ A 

service held continuously, on Gk>od Friday, from noon to 3 p. si,, in 
commemoration of the time of Christ’s agony on the cross. 

Three king’s day— Epiphany, or Twefth day, designed to commemorate 
the visit of the "Thie^ Kings” or Wise Men of the East to the infant 
Jesus. 

Three quarter length to? ^ ffes A 

portrait showing the figure to the hips only, 

(The) Three B’s CWI. ^51 'S Reading, writing, and arithmetic 

(which is pronounced by the vulgar as Arithmetic) : e, g. Here the 
farmers’ boys were taught the three R*s by the clergyman of the 
_ parish.— C raik. 

Three sheete in the wind [ Colloquial ] 

Unsteady from over*drinking, as a ship when its sheets are in the 
wind : e. g. Captain Cuttle, looking, candle in hand, at Bunsby 
more attentively, believed that he was three sheets in the wind or, in 
plain words, drunk.— Dickens. 

(The) Three tailors of Tooley Streeter TO ^ttr? c?tCTOl TO8 orrts 

is said that at one time three tailors of Tooley Street, South work, had 
submitted a petition to the House of Commons, in which they called 
themselves, ''we, people of England.” 

Three times three d)? vf]? Three 

cheers at a time thrice repeated. 

Thrift box A money box, in which thrifts or savings are put. 

Through and through Thoroughly ; entirely : g. Almost all 

the boys were on their way to school when it rained cats and dogs, 
and so their clothes have been wet through and through, 

Very minutely : e. The remarkable political sagacity of Knox had 

looked Mary through and through, — Fkoude. 4? 

From one end to the other : c, g. He was stabbed 
through and through. — Froi^de. 

Through fire and water— See Oo through fire and water. 

Tbrongh good and through evil report flHtv 

vfinl, iSltW ^<1 vfim Without caring for good or bad name : 

e. g. rle had, no regard for popularity, but held to his purpose 
through good 'and through evil report, often at the risk of {WWer OC 
infloence.— S miles. 

Through hands [ Colloquial ] >1^ ; Accomplished , executed ; 
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done ; finished : e. g Reach me a candlci and we'll get this through 
hands at once.— Stevenson. 

HlF6llgli Ufa afhfrtsf Throuehout the whole life • all one's life : e. g. 
Through life I hav6 striven to act upon these principles.— W arren. 

Through thick and thin ‘^^rl ftf ^ ^Pnrl ; Not 

minding whatever may be in the way, whether great or small ; through 
all obstacles and difficulties ; through evil and good report : e, g. He 
became the penegyrist, through thick and thin of a military fren- 
zy. — Coleridge. 

Throw a shield over ( TW\ ewt^r 

Keep (a person) from harm's way • take (a person) under the wings 
of shelter • e g. She threw a shield over the bishops, but she told 
them that if they did not mend their faults, she would depose them,— 
Froude. 

Throw a slur on ( orrt ^ Cast a 

censure or imputation upon : e, g. On Lord Holland^no such slut could 
be thrown, — Macaulay. 

Throw a spell over Wl Bewitch , fascinate : e. g. Crom- 

well was the spirit of evil, who had thrown a spell over the king and 
entangled him in a war against Heaven. — Froude. 

Throw ( or Fling ) a sprat to oatoh a whale [ Colloquial ] 

CTCSr frasi ^sil, '*Tf2ir*5« 

Risk anything that is small but certain in order to grasp 
at something larger but uncertain e, g, "What are you at ** Are 
you mad, Tom Why, there are ffive pounds. What a sin !”— "Did 
you nTever hear of the man that flung away a sprat to catch a whale ?'* 
— Reade 

Throw a tub to the whaie THlfl 'ait’Rl ft’Pt 

7111 Create a diversnn to avoid a real danger ; bambood£ or mislead 
an enemy. [In whaling, when a '■hip is threatened with a whole school 
of whales, it is usual to throw a tuo into the sea to divert their atten> 
tion, and to make off as fast as possible] . 

Throw a veil over-* Same as Draw a veil over. 

Throw about 7^1 Cast or scatter about. BtfilftC7 

Cast about j try expedients. [Rare\. 

Throw an old shoo after apereou (7t?tn«) tsiC7’J 

7t1— f’fsitcs 7 7tf*t »nitctrt7«c^ Trtrte 7‘»7t^l!11 Tfttl 4^7*1 TTfl 

<tC7 On festive occasions, suer, as marriage, See , this is done as a 
mark of wishing “good luck” to the person after whom the above is 
thrown. 

Throw away ^ ^ Tti ^ *1^ 7?rt Spend in vain : e. g-. He i/trew away 
his money in frivolous amusements.— WausTK a. 7tatt9fl 

^ Wtttst Lose by neglect or folly : e. g. They never chang- 
ed their colours, and rushed on forlorn hopes throwing their lives aa>%y 

on ill-considered enterprises.— F rouos. t Wl 
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Reject : e. g. He threw the book amay as utterly useless.— 
Wbbstbb. 

Huwrt bMdc orait Retort t as, to threw heeh a reply. ^ : 

'Vll Reject I refuse. ^ Cast back • as, to threw beek 

a reflection. 

llirow beama artcntv Vn Spread light : e. g. 

That light we see is burning in my hall. 

How far that little candle tkrowt its Shakbspbarb. 

Throw by (Oftni bMI ^ twwi tnrt Lay aside or neglect as 

useless ; as, to threw by a garment. 

Throw cold water on or upon amv m' 11^1 1«l%i orail. a|^ 

< cel*! ftlCt ) Witt Wf ^ Discourage : e. g. But aid weier 
was thrown upon the project, and it failed.— S milbs. 

Throw daylight on cr upon < celtf ) «twM wfim orail Get (any- 
thing ) disclosed to public view : ei(pose or reveal ( a thing >:«./; But 
for that accident, the mystery and wrong played out at Caromel’s 
farm might never have had daylight thrown upen it.— Mrs. Wood. 

Throw dirt ( or mud ) [ Colloquial ] wfe e aw e l w wH ^ omi 
Abuse scurrilously or slanderously : e, g. Then throw dirt at the 
plaintiff.— R bade. 

Throw down wn Cast down : e. g. He threw the book down 

on the floor, which the boy at once took up. writ ; 

anrt ; Wfl Subvert ; overthrow ; destroy ; as, to threw 

down a fence or wall. cwN ^ *hr siWl s W^fiia "Wti 

Bring down from a high situation ; degrade. 

Throw down the gauntlet (or glove) wt\. Titt< aH j 

wH Offer a challenge : [ cf. Take np the gauntlet or glove ] : e.g. 
The company threw down the gauntlet to all the maritime powers in 
the world.— Macaulay. _ 

Throw dust in ( or into ) one*s eyes ( nr in the eyes of ) vtftte wet 

<lf>I l*IPa*l ’BUl ; eralftravtl Impose on a person j mislead one: e.g. 

It is not an honourable occupation to throw dust in the eyes of the 
English reader.— English Magazine. 

Throw good money alter bad oitvsloni wtrslcv ai oicv wtva oreil 

Risk more money in a speculation that has already proved disastrous. 
[ Here had means had money, t. e., money invested in a bad or disas- 
trous speculation }. 

Throw in ( cul^ zm ytr ) vfirat omt Inject, as a fluid. 

ilfcgV oat atai Deposit. *lfirC!ti| WH, orail Give up I relinquish, 
nirow In one*a lot with— See Oaatln one’# lot with. 

Throw in (or into) one^a teeth (cola fog <ni oit^fHl) wtvtctpe 
owiapn ••noaVnl «rt oreil Upbraid a person 

directly before his face for ; twit one t e, g. It is not generous of you. 
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Mr. Heigham, to throw my words into my teeth, I bad forgotten 
all about them.— HaGGAao. 

ThlOir into ( Cast into t fling into : «, gi He 

threw his unfinished letter into the fire.— -Macaulay. ( cvAg*! 

^ ^ OP>n Cause to fall into ( a state or 
condition, usually a bad one ) : e.g. These threw him into a state 
bordering on distraction.— Macaulay. 

Vll, mu Transform into } translate into : 

e. g. He produced from his desk a volume of the Spectator, and 
instructed me to throw into as good Latin as 1 could some paper of 
Steele’s —Da Quincsy. 

Throw into prison mitltci cstll mil • mittrv mrt Send into prison : 
place in confinement ; imprison : e. g. ‘They threw into prison, all 
the Armagnacs upon whom they could lay their hands.— Dickbms, 

Throw into the shade calcmi ^ mil • mfl Render 

less noticeable or remarkable : e. g. His eloquence threw into the 
shade every orator except Pitt.— Macaulay. 

Throw lighton or upon t^utPr» mil ; RftPw mil ; 

’Sfiltrt GTSlI Enlighten « make clear : render clearly visible or 
intelligible : e. g. The Roman poets throw little or no light upon 
these questions —Macaulay. , ^ 

Throw lotaof dirt, andsomewill stick mqv cvtn artflcvt^ 

^ OltPS fttitn ^filC® *ltOI Find plenty of faults, and some of it 
will be believed. 

Throw mud at— See Throw dirt at. 

Throw mn Expel ; clear from ; as. to Mrmno^a disease. 

tmil. ^ f*iwn ^tll Pt. off ; cast aside : e. g. He threw off bis royd 

robe and put on his friar's habit.— Lamb. mil ; rtc? Reject | 

discard ; as, to throw off all sense of shame i to throw off a depen> 
dent : e. g. There were not wanting those who urged him to throw 

off his allegiance to the crown.— raascOTT. fcavn Ufl CauM to riM * 
produce : e. g. A ship going fast is said to cut a feather, in allusion 
to the ripples which she throws offkotn her bows.— B rswsb. 

Throw off the m^sk or disguise Cf*l1 ; ftkm mil 

Takeoff the mask or disguise by which one concealed his own self. 

[ Hence figuraitvely ] Wfl 41^ ’tftH <mi1 Declare or re^ 
one's real intentions : e. g, AM disgutse was now thrown o^.— 

Throw off the pack cePi Pl^tl *ltmi ♦Itci TO ^fiBl flcfl 
fapftH HI IHI Put hounds in cover where the prey is supposed 

to be founds 

Throw off the scent fi w tnni fPnl ^ 

• ( Wt<t H Cl l m cf TOtlH q ) Lose the scent and consequently the 

track of the prcyt 
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Ttenw Cfftti0.3rok0 ^lt Shake off the ellegianee : *<. /. 

The warlike tribes of Rajputana threw offtlte Mussulman j'ols. — K atb. 

Throw oil on troabled waten [ ] 4^ ovia 

^ WI1^lftwart«r «rtf5|»tn, emi Sajr or do anything 

that serves to soothe and calm angry, turbulent passions : e. g. In my 
telegrams and letters to the ‘‘Times” I did all in my power toalrow 
til on the troubled waters, by explaining mutual misunderstandings, 
and combating the false accusation made on both sides.— 
H. M. Wallace. 

Throw on or upon ( cetsi fbp ^ ^ 5t*rt»l Cast on • load on t 

e. g. Cruel imputations had been thrown on his morals.— Macaulay. 

Throw on one*d beam ende ctt ^ 

Drive one to his last shift. 

Throw one off hie guard ▼Ww Wf «aa*t ^ CT 01 >ncet wtaroU 
^ *lt9 ; el^?e >iPWtPf ^ ¥finn CWlI Make 

a person liable or open to attack ( either by disarming him of 
suspicion or by taking other similar steps ) ; lull the suspicions of one : 
e. g. ,To ascertain if my suspicions were just, it was necessary to 
throw him off his guard.— -ScOTt, 

Throw (one) off the eoent ( eWcee ) fvW *tfiretf«ra Mislead (one) : 
e. g. In a second note he tried to throw Ewell off the scent of another 
significant fact.— L. Stephen. 

Throw (one) over (vWw) w vfinit ^ «nrttt1 cwfl 

Betray a person : e. ge Dishonesti shrewd fellows take advantage of 
the simplicity of honest persons, and often throw them over. 

Defeat ( one ) in a law suit : e.g. 1 have lost and won 
mo^e lawsuits than any man in England. I’ll throw him over^ or my 

•name is not Pitt Crowley.— Thackeray. ♦ifTOJt’t ^ Aban- 

don or forsake (a person) : e. g. Miss.Newcome had not behaved well 
in throwing Lord Kew over who had proposed for her. — Thackeray. 

Throw one’s eye on ee ^ fsiW ^1 Give a glance at. 

Throw one’s self at a man ( or at a man’s head ) [ Colloquial ] 

Give a man clear indications by which he 

may be persuaded to feel that his addresses will be accepted ‘said of 
a woman : r. g. As for the girls, Claire, thgy jdst throw themselves at 
a iMiiu— 'B esant. • 

Throw one’s self down ^ Lie down ; #• g. The weary soldiers 
threw themselves down upon the ground. 

Throw one’s self into ( cvt^ f«1 Knter 

heartily into : e- g. Untrained as he was, he threw himself into the 
work with feverish impetuosity.— Mbeivale. 

Throw one’s s^ on or upon ( cvt^i fVfH ) <t«ti ^ Repose upon : 
e. g. Being quite tired with the hard manual labour, to which he was 
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not used, he thnw himsslf upon the green grass. ( C¥tai ffp iWl ) 

; ( ▼Ww ^ ^ Resign 

one 5 self to the favour, clemency, or sustaining power of : #. g. He 
threw himself upon their hospitality and forbearance.— -Ds Quincby. 

Throw one*a aelf on one’s country— See Put one’s self on one’s 
country. 

Throw one’s weight into the scale of ( ^ sfnret ^ 

sfstm srort^ ^ •iftctTRI # 1|1 Employ or exert one’s influence in favour 
of : e.g. If the clergy refused to read the Declaration, the Protestant 
Dissenters would despair of obtaining any toleration and throw their 
whole weight into the scale ^the court.— Macaulay. 

Throw open fcpp cretll Make open ; unclose : r. g. The door 

was thrown open, and in rushed a band of ruffians. 

Tl Render free of access : g. His third object was to 

throw open civil offices to Protestants. — Macaulay. ^ 

Throw out ▼fiirl OfStll Cast out • expel : e, g. The other two, whom 
they had thrown out, they were content, should enjoy their exile.— 
Swift, ^1, ^ Reject ; discard : e, g. The 

bill was thrown out . — Swift. ^ Utter ; 

give utterance to • speak • as, to throw out insinuations or observa- 

tion. : e. g. She throws out thrilling shrieks.— S penser 

Distance ; leave behind. Cause to 

oject ; as, to throw out a pier or an abutment ^1 Give forth ; 

emit : e, g. The electric lamp threw out a brilliant light, 

Put out ; confu*- : e,g. This puzzling question threw out 
the orator. 

Throw out a feeler— See Put forth a feeler. 

Throw out of gear crefl Throw into 

a state of disconnection of the several parts of ; throw into utter con- 
fusion or disorder : e The policy of the Governor //ireitf the minds 
of the subjects out of gear. 

Throw over ( ^ ’Rl j ^ I? OTOTl 

Abandon the cause of ; desert • discard . e. g. They say that ne is 
ens^aged to a girl in England, and has thrown her over for the widow. 
— Haggard 

Throw overboard Cast or fling out of 

a vessel : e, g. When Nelson came up in his boats, he made them 

throw their powder and point their guns upward.— S outhey. 

[ See Oast overboard ]. ♦ifTOlW ^ Give over one who 

was under protection. 

Throw ( or Lay ) salt on ( or upon ) one’s tail ( or on the tail of ) 
mrt Catch one . e. g. His intelligence is so good, that were 
you coming near him with soldiers or constables or the like I shall 
answer for it you will never lay salt on his raiZ.— S cott. 
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Throw *(cn erti <finil 

Be fault-finding • try to find fault with others : a. g. There is an old 
proverb about the inexpidiency of those who live in glass houses threw 
ing stones, which I always think that we would do well not to forget— 
Florence Mareyat. 

Throw BtrowsogaliiBtth^ wind Etii t^foi 

till ♦hi Contend uselessly and feebly against what is irresistiUe. 
Throw tho dice Ibr 000*0 last atake [ FiguraHvety ] cotE ftoai iitwo 

•rttoi tojtWI EEtEtEJ CtE ICeiE EHrt Make a final desperate effort to gain 
success in an} thing : t. g. And they were very merry— so that no 
one would have thought that Johnny was a despondent lover, now bent 
on throwing the dice for his last stake : or that Lily was aware that 
she was in the presence of one lover, and that she was like to fall 
between two stools.— TrOllopb. 

Throw tho gauntlet ( or glove ) El 13 lk< ♦H Offer or give 

a challenge : e. g. I will throm my glove to Death itself that there’s no 
masculation in my heart — Shakbspbare. 

Thiw tho great oaet [ Figuratively ] EElEtEJ afltE *lt«El El ^lE ▼fl 
Make a desperate effort • take a decisive step : e, g. In a word, 
George had thrown the greet Thackeray. 

Throw the handkerohlef [ Colloquial ] vtEtCE^ ^Ell vflEti etotE 
♦El Make a proposal of marriage to any one : e. g. (i) Her highly Ot- 
tered mother falls straightway in love with him, and he might have 
been encouraged to throw the handkerchief at once, had the frivolous 
Alice been equally impressionable.— English Magazine. 

Th row the handle after the blade cotE fEECE eePw eI*h 1 

yiyE tElfOf EtEftlEttVOtEtOEdWEFElEl eI HtfX <E«El, "oNfl m 

(EE^W OfOEl" Allow to be watted, or discard, what little remains 
to one after the loss of the greater part : e, g. The question is, 
will you at all better yourselves by having now one of your hot fits, 
speaking with promptitude, and energy, and. in fact, going to war 
with Russia for what she has done ? Alas I my dear friend, this 
will be throwing the handle after the blade with a vengeance.— Mi 
ArnolDi 

Throw the hathhet UEI E <11 Tell falsehoods. 

Thro w the h elve after the hatohet CE^t H *1191, ctIe ^ece eePiv 

^fej<^Etl5ElEElEtfl^EW^tC*«WeCEtEnr ftEtlE Enff ; “Stfr ♦El 

fE*rtE OfOTt* Be reckless } throw away, what remains because one’s 
losses have been so great. 

ThroE^e keys into the pit cnl 'E^tEftt Wll , f9 ^iftii Efl n ftPI tC E 

wftvtl ♦Iff Disclaim a debt t refuse to pay the debts of a deceased 
nusMnd. ^This refers to ah ancient French custom. If a deceased 
husband did not leave his widow enough for her aliment and the 


keys which the carried at her girdle into the grave, and this answered 
the purpose of a public renunciation of all further ties. No one 
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this could come on the widow for any of her late husbanifs debts.— 

Brbwbr. ] 

Tlixov to the dog* [ Ci>noquial\ aifefK¥i ^flfl 

OFfinl com Throw away as utterly useless : t. g. Throw physio to th« 
Jogs ; ril have of it.— S hakrspearb. 

Throw to the winds [ Figurativtly ] faetw ^ 

Disregard utterly : s. g. Former pride was too strong for present 
prudence, and the question of bread and butter was thrown to the 
winds in revolt at the shape of the platter in which it was offered.— 
Mrs. Liston. 

Throw together tsflrs ^ -aeai ffcetH si eissi ewts 

Offer an opportunity of coming together or mixing with each other : 
e. g. He rode by her side pondering on the strange chance which had 
thrown them against together.— \jmos. 

Throw np (If^al orewl J Resign . give up • ^mit : e. g. (l) 

He at once threw up his commission.— W bbstbr. fa) Julia was 
extremely ill, so much so that I was induced to throw np my command 

and return to Europe.— Scott. ¥11 Si 

Cast up ; raise hastily : e. g. Sistryg threw up an earth>work.— 

Kingslby. STI, wn Eject from the stomach : t. g. Judge 

of the cause of the disease by the substances the patient throws up^— 
Arbuthnot. 

Throw up one's oap uMcnr CT«J1 

Toss one's cap upwards, in token of immoderate joy. 

Throw up one’s cards arsn Giv up all the 

cards that one has in hi« hands ; e. g- Experienced is^amesters throw 
up their cards when they know that the game is in the enemy’s hand. 

— Addison, f Hencts figuratively ] bit’ll Give in ; 

confess defeat i e* g. He perceives at once that his former employer 
was right, and that it only remained for him to throw up his cards^^ 
NoRitis. ^ 

Throw up the sponge ^ ^ wWl yrt 

Give up a contest • acknowledge defeat from a custom of the prize 
ring, the person employed to sponge a pugilist between rounds throw- 
ing his sponge in the air in token of defeat. [ Cant or Slang ]• 

Throwing engine ( or mill )^Same as Throwing wheel. 

Throwing table— Same as Throwirg wheel. 

Throwing wheel 53F, Fhf A potter’s wheel 

Throw upon one’s hands Itce cefSifI 

Charge or intrust one with • give one the charge or care of : «. g. In 
spite of his warning the mother had been left behind, and he was in 
ite unenviable position of having a child thrown upon his hands until 
the next stoppage.-— H. Conway. 

(Be) Thfowa Rway upon (c¥tR ftll ^ .»«»•) 

fltl Produce no effect uoon .• fail to make an impresskn on : 
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«• g. Her past goodness to me had not been thrown amay on an insen- 
sible ungrateful obiect— D ickbks. _ 

(Be) Thown into oonfosioa or disorder •Ift t 4CSltl>ll>l1 

<t?l Be no longer able to keep themselves arranged in military 
order : e, g. The whole army were soon thrown into confusion, 

(B e) Thr own into the eooi^ of ( ▼Wire ^ ) ftPw ^ 

Have an opportunity of being in the company of or mixing 
with : e. g. For the first time, she was thrown into the constant society 
of a gentleman of great natural parts and powers of pleasing. — 
Thackeeay. 

(B) Thrown on or upon ( CfFi fVsi ^ ^FW»e ) arfic® n 

*1^ Be so circumstanced as' to have to depend on ; e. g. 
The issue is that they were thrown suddenly bankrupt upon the world. 
— Smiles. 

Thrown on one’s back ■rttira Completely worsted. 

[ A figure taken from wrestlers. ]* 

Thrown on one’s beam-ends sw 415*1 Ct CT 

C¥tH ^ ▼fire® Driven to the last shift. [ "A ship is 

said to be on her beam-ends when she is laid by a heavy gale completely 
on her beams or sides." — Brewer ). 

(Be) Thrown on ( or upon ) one’s own resouroes ^ 

5f*)C5 ^•0 Be obliged to depend on one’s own 

means ; have to shift for one’s ownself : e, g. For the present I was 
thrown upon my own reWMrw*.— PiCKEXS. 

Thrum cap ^ A knitted cap. 

Thrum hat Ort&l A hat made of coarse 

woollen cloth. 

Thrum one’s cap ertsrcw ^ Idle one’s time ; 

properly, cover one’s cap with thrums or pieces of waste thread, etc. • 

Thrust aside ORl ; '"laits? ’«!, Til Push away ; 

reject. 

Thrust at Itftltl ceil Tit Try to stab. [ reject. 

Thrust away or from *nit^ It ci^l crsil • Tatt? TH Push away ; 
Thrust in H '©'fail c?ai1 Push or drive in. 

Thrust into ( crtl f^l ) fen csrtl Tflll cifell ^fell oreil Force into : 
e. g. He thrust a hand-bill into my hands. (CTti fep ) fen C«rtl Tflll 
C^H OfSIt Push into forcibly : e. g. Into a dungeon thrust, to work 
with slaves.— Miltox. ( CTti fejl ) fen «tCII T ltj^ l l OTSU 

Drive into ; plunge into ; e, g. He seized his sword and thrust it into 
his stomach.— Meriv.vle. 

Thrust OfTiSTItCI Cin Push away. 

Thrust on or upon ( Ttltis isn ) csrti Tfnt Bfertll WSil Urge 

upon ; force upon : e. g. There is a wide difference that is thrust upon 
you and that which you have to seek for. — H blfs. 
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Thnut one’s non into ( om ^ 

^ Meddle officiously in | interfere with in a meddle-some 
manner. 

Thnuit one’s eelf in or into ( C 7 t^ ) iRtfs «mi 

SRTI '▼Hi Obtrude or intrude ; enter ( a ^lace ) where one is 
not invited or not welcome : e. g, A gentleman should never thrust 
himulf into any company where he is not welcome. 

Thrust out ; cett ^fwl ¥tinn CTOtl Drive out or away ; 

expel : e. g. He was an annoyance to the company and was thrust out 
unceremoniously. 

Thrust through cstll fetn ritnl Pierce : stab i e. g, I am eight 
times thrust through the doublet. — Shakespearb. 

Thrust to ( fent ) JWCit TStI Push upon [ Obsolete ] : e, g. 

As doth an eager hound 

Thrust to an hind within some covert glade. — S penser. 

Thrust to the wall ^t!l fifW W Force to 

give place. 

Throat together Compress. [ thumb. 

Thonib baod A twist of anything as thick as the 

Thumb blue 'ets Indigo in the form of small bal's or lumps. 

Thumb impression ^ An impression of the thumb, as on 

documents. 

Thumb merk ^ The mark left by the 

impression of a thumb, as on the leaves of a book. 

Thumb-nail legacies ^vrt^ Legacies so small that this can be 
written on one’s thumb-nail. 

Thunders of the Vatican The anathemas or denuncia- 

tions of the Pope. 

(The) Thunderer— The newspaper ‘Times** so called in allusion to an 
article by Captain Sterling, beginning thus.— ‘*We thundered forth the 
other day an article on the subject of social and political reform.” 

Thus for ^ W ) So far • up to this point ; to this degree 

or extent : e, g. Thui fat extend, thus far thy bounds.— M ilton. 

Thus much So much • thus tar : /. g. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem • 

Proceed we therefore to our poetn.— Swift. 

Thyestean banquet C9\w A cMnlDal feast. 

(St.) Tib’s eve Never. There is no such saint in the calendar as 

St. Upes (of which name Tib is a corruption). 

Check off by means of a tick oc any small mark : e g. When I had 
got all my responsibilities down upon my list, 1 compared each with 
the bill and ticked it o^.— D ickens. 

Ticket of leave ^ ftwWl 
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^ftl 'C *nn^*l 9 A license or permit given to a oonvict 

or (Misoner in England to be at large, and to latour for himsdf, on 
condition of good behaviour; 

Ttotet-of-lMve man « ^ fwi 

’pfintti orwi fi A convict or prisoner who is given license to 

be at large and to labour for himself : e g. The Bethelhem Hospital 
was made to accommodatesix lunatics, but in 1644 the numb^ admitted 
was forty-four, and applications were so numerous that many inmates 
were dismissed half cured. These * tichet-o f^leav§ men'^ used to 
wander about as vagrants, chanting mad songs, and dressed in 
fantastic dresses, to excite pity.— B rewer. 

Ticket porter Sfe? ^ f f«T A licensed porter wearing a badge by 

which he may be identified. 

Tiokle one»s ear [ Colloquial ] ^ ^ Flatter. 

Tickled with a straw ^ eife >tWW ftwi *ral Pleased 

with trifling things, like children : e. g. Pleased with a rattle, tickled 
with a Pore. 

Tide over cvt 5 fllii*l vcl ^ feil Get over ( a difficulty or 

crisis ) by some temporary measures or expedients : e. g^ Their 
officers went among them and pacified them ; and the danger for the 
moment was tided oorr.— K aye, 

Tide<*waiter oni One who votes against his con- 

viction. 

<A) Tidy fortune etitnr A nice little bit 

oi money that can keep a person comfortable in life. • 

Tie a tongue ^ orail Render one unable to 

speak ; compel one to remain silent : *. g. Many tongues which were 
tied by fear in the greater assembly, became fluent in the smaller.— 
Macaulay. 

Tiedown<fl5WVflt1^«ll^«ltfrFts!C^arti%lfc«^ *rtci Fasten so as to 
prevent from rising. vftc® ^*11 CfVIt Hinder from action ; res- 

train : e, £, The House of Lords possesses one great advantage over 
the House of Commons in that it is not tied down by the strict rules of 
procedure that have to be enforced in the busier assembly.— T hk 
Statesman. 

Tie, for Tie up), one*e h a nd s ^ fw, ^ ’ll 

(gen Restrain a person from action : e, g. His own conduct is so bad 
that he cannot reprove another ; he has tied tit own hands,— 
McMoaoiB. 

Tie the nuptial ( or marriage ) knot fi n cfi ml Join in 

mMriage : e. g. When first the marriage knot was tiod between my 
wife and me.— W alkingoamb's Arithmetic.’' 

Tienpeirtianit n tfsn Confine; res- 

train ; hinder Irom motion or action , as, to ut the tongue r to kit 
up the hands. 

<Be)Tiedtotheapeon.eMngs(ofa woman) (cfle <ivfl 
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Wl Be always in the company ( of 
some woman ) } be governed ( by a woman ) g. He tnu tiei 
to his wife's apron strings, and she ruled over him.—TBACKBaar. 

Ttod^np ft’ltfil* Married t tied up in the marriage>knot. 

<A) Tlcttr*kiU ^JWC¥ fcciif %¥I4IU Cf vn W 

vflU ltC«( An animal tied up in a jungle by hunters to attract and be 
killed a tiger. 

(A) TUe loose •ttm Something of craziness ; a 

little dementedness : e. g. Do you think I am as mad as he is T 
Attack a man who has just breakfasted with me, merely because be 
has a tils loose !— Rbade. 

Till elorm »Hr ▼fiRti fn A device 

for sounding an alarm when a money drawer is opened or tampered 
with. 

Till now To the present time. 

Till the eae aaoends the ladder ^ Never. 

Till then Vt¥t*f To that time : e, g. Till then he did not ask 
me for the loan. 

Tilt at i|C^ VH Bush against ; attack : r. g. 

^tire's my weapon, but 1 am too discreet 
To run amuck and tilt a/ all I meet. — P ops. 

Tiltator agaUiBtwiiidinillB7tll^'e^l«lf%"tl«lfltt<PI1^. 

¥11 Thrust at imaginary evils. Hence, undertake tan absurd, 
impossible task. 

Tilt boat H ¥¥ A boat covered with canvas 

or other doth. 

Tilt roof CK>I ei¥t¥tl 111 A round-headed roof, like the canopy of a 
wagon. 

Timoer yard ¥tCll Oltll A yard or puice where timber is stacked. 

(A) Timb8r>toe Cl RUCH ¥1^ *11 ¥tC* One having a wooden l^g. 

Tiiaa after time *1^: ItHtl Many times $ repeatedly : e. g. He 

became acquainted with many famous men, who helped him tinu 
after time,— Tub P. Rbadbrs. 

Tima and again ¥Cl¥lt1 Many times ; often : e. g. Time and again 
1 have had my doubts whether such a thing could ever be.— T rollo^ 
Tima and tide watt ( or atay ) fbr no man [ Proverb ] ¥t¥ ¥ aaosrtv 

¥mta «f<l¥fw iftll ltC¥ H ( ¥<^ *iri1 ¥tltl« ItPn Hei U— ¥¥« 

*TOltfbt¥<ltfbC»¥t¥¥ftlia«, ¥tl*|¥^ «-g. 

For the next inn be sfws amain. 

In haste alights, and skuds away,— 

But time and tide for no man So«BRVii.tB. 

(The) Tima bainf — See For tha tima balng. 

Tima ball #V IDtfVtcn otmt A ball arranged to drop from the 

summit of a pole, to indicate true mid-day time. 
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TloM enoagh *nf^ In seaMii ; early enough : t. gm 

Stanley, at Bosworth field, came timt tnouf^ to save bis life.>— B acon. 

Time is money [ Proverb ] It is by making a good use of our 

time that we can make money. • 

fThe) Time ie out of Joint C?<(1 Eve nhing ia 

wrong \eg. 

The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite. 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

Nay come, let’s go together.— S hackspeare. 

(The) Time ie up 'ft*! The allotted time is past, 

3)^ Inna'S The appointed time is come. 

Time of dey tifOTi « wm « tifsim ^Ffics ’(in 

Salutation appropriate to the times of the day, 
as, good morning, good evening, and the like ; greeting. 

Time of memory iEngUsh law] «r»R tnif-Tlcsni efti* 

Time commencing from the beginning of the reign of 

Richard 1. 

Time out of mind ( or From time immemorial ) ^ 

Time beyond memory ; time to which memory does not extend • from 
such ancient time as cannot be called to mind : le.g’. Conquering in 
love has been a source of pride time out of mfnd.— T hackeray. 

Time past is for ever gone [ Prdverb ] apw if® 

Time was itmti W TW ( cn JTW ^ ) There was sucha 

time ( i. e., circumstances have since changed )• e.g. I am beset 
and hemmed in by people, who have their fling at me now, though 
time was when they were all civility and compliance.— Dickens. 

Time-bargain — (In Stock) A bargain made to buy or sell again as soon 
'as possible and receive the difference realised. It is a speculation, and 
net an investment which is made (or the sake of the interest. 

Time-barred <Sf*t Barred by limitation [ Law ]. 

Time-h6noured custom ettfsin e rntfe ftfe A custom that has 
come down from the hoary past and is held in honour in consequence. 

Times Danaos et dona ferentes [ Latin, I fear the Greeks even when 
they are bringing gifts] ®*tCf taitfrr pTItn 

: "’iT'W a UHgi; ?* 1 distrust certain peopfe 

even though they appear to be friendly. ( In allusion to the artifice of 
a gift horse by means of which the Greeks secured admittance into 
Troy ). » ^ w , ^ 

Times are changed incvK oi «nit vn 

3(1^ Things or circumstances are now different. 

Tin[ S/««y ] Silver cmn * mon^. 

Tinged with ( lQr« Colotued slightly with : e, g, llie 

infusion is tinged with a yellow coloiir by saffron.— Wsssna. ( c«tt 
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*nte4l «rtl ) mm Mf ^ ^ «W Affected with ( the 

qualities of a substance in some degree ) • e. g. The decoction has 

been tinged with a bitter taste. — W bbstjsr. ( C^Ft^ 

) fafiro imbued or impregnated with (something 

foreign ) * g, The virtues of Sir Roger, as well as his imperfections^ 
were tinged wiih extravagance. — Addison. 

Tinker’s budget Stale news. 

Tip of the tongue The edge of the tongue. ^ ^ 

I 

Tip oflP ( ) Utfiw nw cm Pour out, as liquor, till the 

vessel is quite empty, Fall off by 

tipping. 

Tip V one ) the traveller [ Colloijuial ] f5wi1 ivtsi Delude or 

deceive ( one ) with false information - e. g. Aha I dost thou tip me 
the UavelUr, my boy ?— Smollet. 

Tip over c?eal Overturn. 

Tip over the perch [ Colloquial ] ^t| Hop the twig, 

decease, die e Either through negligence, or want of ordinary 
'lustenance, they both Upped over the perch. — Uruuuvki, 

Tip the scale Depress one end of 

the scales. 

Tip the traveller [5'/a«^] ^ Humbug. (In 

allusion to travellers' tales yarns ) • v g. Then, my lad, there would be 
some picking Aha * dost thou tip me the traveller, my boy ? — 
Smollet. 

Tip the wink [Colloquial] ^ ; C5t^ ^ Direct a wink ; 

give a hint or suirgestion by, or as by, a wink. 

Tipperary rifle A cudgel or sliillelagh ; a stick made 

of blackthorn 

Tip*tOe mirth The highes.. degree of mirth. 

(On the) Tip-toe of expectation Agog with curi^ity. 

Tip- toe out of ( C^sr ^tfra Walk out of ( a 

place ) on Up-toe and without niak.ng ain noise. 

Tip-top {ColloquiaU noun ] ^ The 

highest or utmost degree ; the best of anytlung. [Adjective] 

Very excellent j nnst I'sct-llent ; perfect : e. g. 
One of those firms in the citv would I' ni eone straight off to 

take counsel’s opinion. — Miss Bradmdn. 

T^tUp Turn partly over by rais- 
ing one end. [ Colloquial ] (ft*! W ) fifS ^ Give a 

small gift of money, as for pocket expenses '. *• g, I should have 
liked to make her a little present ..only 1 am quite out of cash until 
my father tips ttp, — ^Thackiray. 

76 
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Tippling house A Uvern or pubUc house. 

Tipetaff— A constable. 

Tire out eitv Jttt CWI Weary or fatigue to excess : 

e. g. He was of an indusi^ry and Tigilance not to be tired out ot 
wearied by the most laboriout.-— Clarendon. 

Tired of (C^Ptfeg)^ Having 

the patience exhausted by ; wearied of : e. g, “Ah {" he cried, ''here 
is an English captain who is tired of wearing his sovereign's colours.” 
— Blue Pamlions 

Tired with ( cetaw*! ) Stil PiV Fatigued with ; e. g. Tired mth 

toil, all hopes of safety past.-— Dryden. ( CPt^ fpfl StBl ) ^ 

faBV Wearied with ; harassed with : e.g. I have been tired with 
accounts from sensible men, furnished with matters of fadt which have 
happened within their own knowledge. — Addison. 

Tirtle at the pin cptsi tfc? itc^ pftra 

tfS gtrtnra *(fim <1^^ "W Pit Rattle at the latch to give notice 

that one about to enter. ' 

TiBBue paper ^ Very thin, gauze-like paper, 

used for protecting engravings in books, for wrapping up delicate 
articles, ^c. 

Tit for tat f 

Like for like • an equivalent : e. g. Tit for tat all the world 
ovtr.— D e (JuiNCEV. [ of ownership. 

Title deeds [Lar] Muniments or evidences 

Title to ( Cff\^ Riglit to : e, g. He has a good title to the 

estate. — \VEB>>TEk. ( fVjra ) TOfU Basis or ground of 

right t ) • e, g. Opinions winch, at the time of accession of James, 
no clcigyman could have avowed without imminent risk of being strip- 
ped of Ills gown, Were now the best title to preferment.— M acaul tv. 

Tittle tattle Idle prate • g. ‘‘Pish ! Why do I spend my 

time in title tattle C " — Otwav, 

To a certain degree or extent Somewhat : e. g. 

His assertions are true to a certain extent. 

To a certainty To the extent of certainty ; very near to 

certainty ; almost certain : e. g. ‘‘Now's the time !" whispered the 
over eager driver. ^ “You can kill him io a certainty. Fire, or he'll be 
gone in another minute.”— Sir Samuel Baker. 

To a crumb With great exactness ; completely. 

To a degree To an extreme ; exceedingly : e. g. He 

is mendacious to a Webster. 

To fL fault Too much • more than what is proper 

omiecessary, or what is warranted by the circumstances : e. g. The 
golden youth is generous to a /nif//.— W. Black. 
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To ft fall fttomftdh ftU mftftt is bftd iProv«ri\ 

ToftlMCir^Tlf^'^f^} >ltKtV <lblt)( ffifi With the nioert 
diecriminetion : «. g» He is over»nice to judge of things to e hedr, 
^ Exactly ; with perfect nicety : o. g. 

Oh ! thet's her nose to a Aair,— that's her eye exactly.— H aliburtok. 

To ft Iftrco ftstftnt Considerably ; largely. 

T6 ft mftn eilviCft ; ^ Slf Every one ; one and all j with not a 

single exception : «. g. The sepoys made good their escape almost <e 

a ffiaii«*-KAYB. 

To ft Bioftty Olfft Nicely : precisely. 

To ft proverb ( cvt^ f?pii ) evtrvH ^ ^ So 

as to be known to and talked of by all : e. g. The gew Chief Justice 
Sir Robert Knight was ignorant to a proverb.—MACAVLAXt Ouc 
Punic faith is infamous, and branded to a proverb,— A ddisoh. 

To ft T <ecv^ct[ dviitV Exactly. [ The allusion is to work that mechanics 

square with T>rule, especially useful in making angles true, and ob* 
taining perpendiculars on paper or wood]: e.g. It fits/oa?’.— 
Brewer. [ Webster. 

To ft turn dV9C«t Exactly ; perfectly : e, g. It is done to a turn.— 

To ftooouat— Same as On aoooont ( which see ). 

To ftd ventage w vtw cvt^ Pwct *itv>il •itoei fciWMlWHfPlIl 

vflm (fV Affording an opportunity particularly favourable to success, 
or to any desired end . g. Every one sets himself off to the best 
advantage he can, and tries to steal a march upon public opinion.— 
Hazlitt. 

To aU appearance ’rtftniv As may appear 

from outward view or circuinstanc 's ; apparently i e.g. To all appear 
ranee, Charles was an idler. — M vcaulvy. 

To all intents and purposes vni®:, Piactically : c. /. All per- 

sons, entitled to the use of lands, were declared to be, to all intents and 
purposes, the lawful possessors — Froude 

To and agftin To and ho. t Rare ^ 

To and baok [ Shakespeare ] *t*5tfVCV Forward 

and backward. 

To and fro VpfV ; frcv ftcv Backward 

and forward : «. g. Officers had passed t) and fro in disguise.— 
Froode. Here and there : e g. For years he 

journeyed to and fro sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback. 
— Smiles. 

<A) To-and-liro ftftv vftvt *ltV6tV1 A pacing backward and for- 
ward I as, to commence a rENsirsosr. 

To annft This is aeummons to war or battle. 
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To bo brief *l*w*t«: To speak in a few words 5 in short ; «. 

T« be hritf, he laid the whole blame at my door. 

To be eure flrodj ; Ceruinly • without doubt ; e g, ‘‘Win you 

go ?" '*To be sure, 1 shaU.*'^WBBstBR. 

To be^n with In the first place ; at the outset : i^g. To 

begin wiiA, let every child be instructed in those general vieOs of the 
phenomena of nature.— Huxlby. 

To bleme { OltfF To be blamed, or deserving of btafne . in fault : 
t'. g. The conductor was to blame for the accident.— W bbstbr. 

To boot . Bttte, oit JTCST ; “*rtcei In addition ; over and above ; 
besides ; as a compensation for the difference of value between things 
bartered : e. /. Helen, to change, would give an eyoi to boot,-— 
Shakespeare. 

To come ^ S|t^— «f3rac® . «ltfl| 1 ^ Yet to arrive : 

< . g. Vanit> possea'-eth many who are desirous to know the certainty 
of things to come — Sidney. 

To come to the point 

<sr^ To approach the matter in hand, or subject of dis- 

course : €, g. However, to come to the point For he was sensible of 
having gained nothing by approaching it in a round*about way.— 
Dickens, ^ 

To orown all (or the whole) tiJnrrtI To form the topmost 

or finishing part of all * to consummate all former acts or things • as a 
finishing stroke : e, g. To crown the ivhole came a proposition embody- 
ing the three requests. — Motley. 

To death Intensely ; very much : e. g The 

houses themselves were mostly gable-roofed, with latticed windows, 
which served excellently to exclude the light, and which gave a blank 
and lack-lustre look to the edifices, as though they were weary to death 
of the view over the way. — W. C. Russell. 

To-do ^ Commotion; fuss? ado: 

e, g. There was a great to-do between the two.— Dickens. 

To hand Come to hand : e. g, *'The Times” to hand has the follow- 
ing on the fron|icT war. — Anglo-Indian Newspaper. Near ; 

within reach : e^ g. Where the right word was not to hand, the speaker 
expressed hts horror of the language and produced continued bursts of 
laughter.— Thackeray. 

To his head Before his face : e. ge An uncivil answer 

from a son to father, from an obliged person to a banefactor, is a 
greater indecency, than if an enemy should storm his house or revile 
him to his Aenrf.— E ishop Taylor. 

To match ^ Suitable or fitted ( to the thing spoken of ) : 

ie ga She displayed a gold watch of huge dimeusion with a chain to 
maifr A. —Dickens. 

To no purpose In vain • withdut success •.fruitless: i*g% It 

would be to no purpose to speak to my father.*— D bfoSi 
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To one^Mtoiliiliinent or surpriee ¥fii1 $ 

^ ^fWI Causing one’s astonishment or surprise : making 
one astonished " or surprised : <?• g, I was going to hand the paper 
over to him , but, my astonishment, he sprang towards me a'^.i 
snatched it from me. — VV arren. 

To one’s board To one's face ; in open defiance to one. 

To one’s ooefr ^1 cj«| cstfl 

Causing a person to undergo loss, pain, or suffering, or to make great 
sacrifices ; e g, 

I know thy trains. 

Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils. — M ilton. 

To one’s credit or honour Causing or bringing 

honour or reputation to one; e. To tlicir tunoiir it must be said 
that they kept their word.— Froude. 

To one’s disappointment or vexation ^^Kt9 

f^SFVfiirl Causing disappointment to one 5 making 
one disappointed : c g» When set to work, in the great vexation apd 
disappointment of ail it was found lliat the niacniaery would not a:c. 
— Smiles. 

To one’s fsoe nri^tc^ »lff ^*) Direcily 

to one ; not behind one’s back : e. g. Some of them vehemuntl^' 
reproached the Governor tn hit f'u\' with his treichery.— M vcw’HY. 

To one’s hand In readines-> ; already prepared : e. g. The work 
is made to his hiind,—hoi kb. 

To one’s heart’s oontent >iti( To one’s entire ^.at.s- 

faction; until one is fully satislied : e, g, rie then vilified the pjor 
man to his heart's content. 

To one’s iojory alette CaMsint* harm to one : e. g. It is 

fo their great injury that young children are made to cram a great 
many things without understanding them. 

To one’s knowledge Wtcf To the 

extent of one's knowledge , as far as one knows •. e. g. To my know- 
ledge the man is a model of moral excellence. 

To one’s liking ’I'S ^1 *14^ Suited to one’s inclination or 

pleasure : t, g. This is an amusement to your Webster. 

To one’s mind ’IWI ^ < To one’-s liking ; suited to one's 

inclination: «. g. She has a hubband to her Wbbstex. 

ilW According to one’* idea or opinion : e g. The inost 
dreadful part of slavery, to my mind,^ is its outrages on the feelings 
and aflections'-'the separating of families for instance.— M rs. Beecher 
Stowe. _ 

To one’s own dhsek f*is For one's own private use. 

To one’s prejadtoe. or To the prsjodioe of ( ^ irtftis > 
nlvptl H WlCT Causing injury to the intereste o( a person , 

against one: t, g. She would. believe nothing to his Pr^ttdiee,-^ 
DtOKBNS. 
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To ono’o profit ^ ^ Causing 

or bringing profit to one ; at being profitable to one ; profitably x e g> 
Charles was determined to remain on good terms with the Parliament 
till he was strong enough to pick a quarrel to his Profit,— Q kkkh, 

To one’s ruin *W IfP 

Causing ruin to one } bt^nging ruin on one's head : e. g. He was 
flattered to his ruin,— Kov^. 

To one’s setisllMtion W i taw y sc *! Causing 

satisfaction to one ; satisfactorily to one : e. g. He discharged his 
duties to his master’s satisfaction. 

To one’s self PtlOt ttctt sira In one’s own mind : e. g. Some of Gold* 
smith’s poor kindred pictured him, to themselves, seated in high places, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and hand and glove with the givers 
of gifts and dispensers of patronage.*-lRviNO. 

To one’s suTprise^-Sce To one’s astonishment. 

To one’s taste ’tcm iie, To one’s liking j 

suited to one’s taste : e, g. It was an occupation to his taste,— 
Webster. 

To one’s teeth , etfUe Directly to one’s face : e. g. That I 

shall live, and tell him to his /evrA.— S hakespeare. 

To one’s terror fipni en Causing terror to one : e. g. He 

shrieked out to the child's terror. 

To order According to orders or directions given by 

another e, g. (i ) The tailor has made this coat to order. (2) I have 
brought you a coachman, at last, /v vi'i/rr’.— M rs. Beecher Stowe. 

To perfeotion il#9r7''9 TfsKt ; In the highest degree of 

excellence ; perfectly : c. g. He has imitated the model to perfection,— 
Webster. 

To pieces ^ ^ ^fce. *fce 1 n small bits or fragments : e, g. The 

glass broke to pieces. fiRtCHl sjC^f To ruin : e. g. As a stone that 
shall to pieces dash. — M ilton. 

To return to one’s muttons— See Betum to <me’s muttons. 

To say nothing off f^^ci ) fFi ^ ^fd|C«rs ^ tfl «rfl|C«rs Even if we 

leave out of account : i. g. Bacon was, to say nothing of his highest 

Haims to respect, a gentleman, a man far advanced in years.— 

Macavlay 

To small purpose >i)7?li*t ^ With very little success ; mthout 

much good ; almost in vain ; e. g. To small purpose had the council 
of Jerusalem been assembled, if once their determination being set 
down, men might afterwards have defended their former opinions.— 
Hooker, 

To that ( this or the ) effect Oi^ ^ <st KCH To that ( this or the ) 
purpose or int'ent : e. g. They spake to her to that effect.— VtlBLm, 

To that { or this ) end VVith a view to accom^ish 

or gain that ( or this | obfect .* e, g. To this end he jmned anth 
Ferdinand against Lewis.— Freeman. 
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Toth® 

ThoroughKr ; firm ; sincere: e^g: His patriotism is not to be 
doubted I he is English to the iaeihne. -^K ays. 

To the bod [ CoWoyatW ] ^ Vltl, ‘rttotl’ To a bad condition : «.g. 
Some time since he had been rapidly going /i> tht bad, In 

deficit : *. /. He was between £ 70 and £ 80 to the bad , — English 
Nbwspapor. _ 

To til® best of one’® ability or power ’fWf® As 

best as lies in one’s power ; as far as one is able : t.g, (i) He did 
the work to th« best of his ability, (2) To the best of my power, I will 
try to keep my word. 

To the best of one’s knowledge wf^e ^ '■(tci So far as is 
known to one : e, g. To the best of my Inowledge, I can say so. 

To the best of one’s reoolleotion ^tflte *IOf So far as 

one can recollect : e. g. To the best of my recollection I never heard 
such a thing before. .1^ 

To the bitter end fMtcei nw ) ; WR fSralW woesRW 

With relentless hostility, the last stroke of adverse fortune ; to 
the very last, even when the result is disastrous [ See Fight to the 
bitter end ] . 

To the bone To the inmost part. 

To the brim ▼Rtf ▼Rtf j ^R^Sl, *RafRf To the full ; to the entire extent. 
e. g. The cup was filled to the brim. 

To the contrary ff*Rlce ; R^Cl In the opposite direction j in 

opposition : in contradiction : e.g. I have a king's oath to the contrary . 

. ShaR£SPE VRS a 

To the oore ▼▼▼▼ *t<rg ; 1 Wt^tteitRI Extending to the very heart • 

thoroughly : e. g There was an eradicable taint in the constitution of 
the Bengal Army ; it was rotten to the very cere.— K ave. 

To the death tlRfl^fiC«t Mortally, Utally. 

To the echo , ▼^fW’fCf Most heartily ; very loudly, so as to 

make the place ring with one's voice : e. g. The masses, far from 
checking them, are disposed to applaud them to the echo,— 1 A.. 
Arnold. 

To the end of one’s tether [ CoUoquiil \ £▼? *tttf As 

far as one has the liberty or power to move or go. [The word ‘‘Tether" 

means a long rope for *\’ng a beast, while feeding, within 

certain limits lx e.g. 1 tell you plaijily, 1 have gone pretty well to the 
end of my tether with you.— R eads, 

To the end of the chapter twR tffCff ▼t’lWt?! ; ceR tffCfl rtf ^ 
‘ftpg Throughout the wholo subject t to tlie very close of the subject : 
e. g. Money does all things j for it gives and takes away. It makes 
honest men and knaves, fools and philosophers, and so on, mutatis 

mutandis, to the end of the chapter, — ^L’EsTBANdB, tFtfrtf rtf f|Ei 
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Up to the dose of the term of one’s life : ». g. Now I 
have him under girdle, Til cap verses with him to the end of the eheptee, 
— Dkyden. 

To the end of time i)#r1 ; fNfiN, Always ; as long as time will 

last : for ever ; e. g. The church was to be relegated to opinion, with 
free liberty to split doctrinal -jjairs to the end of titne» — Frovdb. 

To the ezoluaion of ^ ffH Excluding • not taking into 

account : e. He bequeathed his whole estate to the children by 
his second wife to the exclusion of his eldest son by his first wife. 

To the fore eicat rrqn In advance . to the front. ^ 

To a prominent position ; in plain sight. In readiness for 

use. [ Scottish ] infttH i tINv In being < alive ; e, g. It never 

did really occur to him that any one would have the wild audacity to 
run away with one of his sisters, while he, Mr. Tom Beresford. was 

to the fort.— . Black. ( Not worn out, lost, 

or spent, as money : e. g. How many captains in the regiment has two 
thousand pounds to the fore ? — Thackeray. 

To the fUU j To the utmost extent ; in 

the highest state or degree ; fully ; e, g. Pen and Laura were to the 
full as eager for their arrival, as even the most curious of the Clavering 
folks.— Thackeray. 

To the gfood [ Colloquial ] Sftcvn To the advantage ; as profits : e. g. 
When I’m dead and gone the land will be to the good, Thady, my lad. 
—•Miss Edgeworth. 

To the last Up to the very last moment ; to the 

last moment of one’s life : e. g. The effect of the privations and 
sufferings was discernible to the last in his temper and deportment.— 
Macaulay. 

To the last man esitve As long as there was 

a single man left : e. g. They fought to the last man. 

To the letter eif^n, 13^6^ ( 4^ eftW ^ ) Literally and strictly ; 

e, g. He resolved to follow his advice to the fe/Ier.— Warren. 

To the life ^ Tt«ni So as closely to 

resemble the living animal or original ; e. g„ The portrait was drawn 

to the life. 1 Exactly j perfMtly : e. g. The saying 

expresses to the. life the deference with which they treat whoever has 
once been received under their roof.— Palgravb. 

To the manner bom cvFi Accustomed to something 

from birth. 

To tteninee ndPnrav ; vflnl Froin head to foot ; to perfec> 

tion:e. g. (i) He is* dressed up to the nines, ( 2 ) The vessel has 

been rigged to the nines. *lfil*llltfC'1 Fully j elaborately : 

e. g. This gallant, good-natured soldier flattered her to the nines, 
— Rbadb. 

To the point oil f^; ePIWUV Bearing on 
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the subject in question ; as being pertinent to the matter in hand : «. g. 
Macaulay’s remark was more to tht point.— L. Stephen. 

To the pui^so Bearing on the end or aim to which 

the view is directed ; directly to the point : e. g. This opinion is idways 
original, and to the pur/otr.— E merson. 

To tho ^UMtion ^ To the point in dispute ; to the 

teal matter under debate. 

To the teeth tte*rtT«, ^ »rt^tcsr ; All over ,* at all 

points ; from head to foot : e. g. All the other herdsmen slept in 
the hut ; but Eumadus, ever watchful for his master’s property, went 
out, armed to the teeth, to pass the night among the swine.— Ha. vell. 

To the top of one’s bent Ttiftie To the full 

measure of one’s inclination, that is, fully. [ The phrase is taken from 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Hamlet,’’ wherein ttie text runs "They tool me to 
the top of my bent" ] : e,g. Goldsmith was fooled to the top of fits 
bent.—lKViHG. « 

To the tane of [ Colloquial ] aitC^EtcS To the amount of : t>g. 

He had seen copies of long bills accepted, — payable on his reaching 
21,— fo the tune of £ 1500. — W vrren. 

To the turn of a hair— Same as To a hair ( which see ). 

To the ntmosc In the highest degree : e. g. He 

made efforts to the ut'uost, but failed to achieve the desired end. 

To this day Up to the present time.; even at 

the persent time : e. g. To tnh day his writings continue to exercise 
a powerful influence on the formation of I'.nglish character.— Smiles, 
To this affect- See To that effect. 

To tfh ta end wfetrtct s, ^CRfCMI With a view gain this object ; with 
this object in view : e, g. It was to this end that lie joined the army. 

To wit vn, Namely ; that is to say : e.g. This eruca is propagated 
by animal parents, to suit butterfl s. after the common origination of 
all caterpillars. — U, sy. 

Toad in tho hole ( Colloquial ] ’Ittcut ^ Meat baked in butter, \-c. 

(A) Toby-man If^l ■. A robber. A high toby-man is a highway* 

man • a low toby-man is a foot-pad- 
(The) To en— The unity. { Properly 'I’o hen ). 

(The) To on— The reality. , 

<The) To pan— The totality . e. g. "bo then he falls back upon force 

as the ultimate of ulti mites, as th. r ' "n, the /o o», and the p."t of 

creation." 

N, /).— The to in these expressions rhymes with so. 

' Toad>aatar or toady « 'afllR ^ A cringing 

dependent who does all s irts of dirty work for his patron or master. 
The word is derived from the Spanish todit which means ‘‘factotum.’ 

To-day a kingi to*morrow nothing ^ CH 
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Toe biter cnwtfv A tedpole. 

Toe in ^iRetc^ ^ ®«ti « «itcii *tr»itn free ertre 

rtce Stand or carry the feet in such a way that the toes of either foot 
incline towards the other. 

Toe out ^ cr *ltan( ert^efe *tmi fi 

Stand or walk in such a way ^at the toes of either foot incline from 
the other. 

Toe the mark [ Colloquial ] eore fwt ftn el efiti eeteeelCT etee 
eel Come fully up to the mark • stand to one’s obligations, facing 
the consequences ; o, g. Now you know what I am | I’ll make you 
toe the mark, every soul of you. or I’ll flog you all, fore and aft, from 
the bo3- up.— K. H. Dana. 

Toga prajtexta [ Zo/» « ] A'W W rtWl A 

toga with broad purple border, worn by Roman children of both sexes, 
hy magistrates, and by persons engaged in sacred rites. 

Toga viriliB [ Latin ] attStg amfrciR *I?PCW nrrrtJ ^ffll n ^ 5tn The 
manly toga; the common toga of the ancient Romans, 
t'i'he) Toga’d or togated nation — The Romans, because they wore togas. 
Together with ( ^ In unison with ; in 

I'ompany or mixture with : ". g. Take the bad together with the good. 
— DkYDfiN. [ dressing room. 

Toilet glass A looking-glass for a toilet table, or fora 

Toilet service ( or set ) «■! *IT«R Earthenware, glass, 

and other utensils for a dressing room. 

Toilet table e^1 ftwtJI eSfw ^ ega A dressing table. 

Token money org ersfg? Money which is lawfully current 

fur more than its real value. 

Toll bar — A bar or beam used on a canal for stopping boats at the toll- 
house, or on a road for stopping passengers. 

Toll bridge Ct »ttg A bridge where toll is paid for 

passing over it. * [ mill. 

Toll corn C’Wt'm ■!» Corn taken as pay for grinding at a 

Toll gatherer tSW A man who gathers or takes tolls. 

Tom Ytg' A familiar form of the common Christian name. 

Thomas; used like the name Jack as a generic name for a man or 
lellow implying some degree of slight or contempt as, a 7^*fooI. 

Tom-u' Bedlam. *^’ as opposed to Cg4t g1 i Used like 

Jack, attributively or in composition with the name of an anim al, a 
‘male : as a tom-cat, a foM-pigeon, a fom-turkey, etc. Vtbll Cg>ltl 
fgegg The knave of Trumps at Gleek. 

Tom'and*JorTy figftlsi'S gfl A drink of hot rum and 

eggs, spiced and sweetened, gfligftg Corinthian Tom 

and his friend Jerry, a pair of rakes and sporting men in Pierce 
Egan’s ’’Life in London." 
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T«a-»ad J«rry-dM>p->Same as Jarry-diop ( which see ). 

T<na-boj arm A ron.piag girl ; a harlot : «. g* 

A lady 

So fair ’to be partner'd 

With Tom'bey.—SBAXUSTMAKt, 

(A) Tom Bowling A sailor. 

Toin-Oox*s traverse lN«uiieal\ ▼WftfW IWl sffiwti ^ 

A slang term formerly used to signify an attempt to shirk or avoid 
work by pretending to be otherwise busy. 

Tom, Dlok, and Harry [ CollojuitU ] itel-mit-iW, CT Of Ckt¥ Any 
persons taken at random ; the rabble y. If that girl isn't in love 
with you, she is sometnin^ /ery like it. A girl does not pop over like 
for 7b»t, DUb, or Harry — Hagoabd. 

Tom Drume’ entertainment eg afryhi cvtR ^ Itor 

A clumsy sort of horse-play. 

Tom Farthing wien A born fool. ^ [ jokes. 

Tom-Fool A clumsy, witless fool, fond of stupid fwactical 

Tom*foolery "eiWTfV The coarse, witless jokes of a Tom- Fool. 

Tom FooVs colours 1V e Red and yellow -—the colours xA the 
professional fool. 

Tom Long vtsi^fjEn csit¥ ; mv A lazy, dilatory sluggard • 

a simpleton. ^ Wearisome long time. 

Tom Noddy A puffing, fuming, stupid creature. 

Tom o’Bedlam ct eifv *fN»i W vfiiirt fkm vfiH ce?fe A mendi- 
cant who levies charitv on the plea of insanity : t. g. With a sigh 
like Tom Shakbspbarb. 

Tom Pepper A *iar. [to the work, 

Tom Raw ce ^ Vtcw A griffin i one new 

Tom Tailor giell A tailor. 

Tom Thumb ^t>R A diminutive person : a dwarf. 

Tom Tiddler’s ground A* children's game. f«cv«l 

stegon ifra Cftli 5(1 One of the minor tales of Dickens. 

art— PlOll rttttnm ’itn owl to An imaginary 

land abounding in treasures of all description, where the children are 
represented as picking up gold and silver and playing with them : a. y. 
I’m here my soul’s delight, upon T'tm Tiddler's ground, picking up... 
gold and silver.— Dickents. 

Tom IWer A hen*pecked husband. 

Tom Titivil TOrt The devil. 

Torn Towly frttwttel C»it¥ A simpleton. 

Tom Tram #19 A buffoon. 

Tommy Atkins jUINTO OitH t>lt9C¥1 A generic name for 

the English private soldier. 
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Tommy Dodd— The man who in tossing up wins or loses accord- 

ing to agreement with his confederates. 

Tommy shop 5t¥l 

C7f^C9 tfa The shop where the workmen have to lay out a part of 
their wages for the good of the shop. 

To-morrow* netrer oome m %\'9{ ^fPrc^ That future day will 
never come : e. g. **You marrfed to my sister ! when will that be 
"Very soon, my dear. To-day or to-morrow perhaps/’— *To-;n^frtfw 
come never ^ I believe.”— Colm AN. 

Tone down CfOVi Cause to give a lower tone or 

sound to . give -^a lower tone to. [ Hence ] ^ 

; Mfw 5W Moderate or relax ; diminish or weaken 

the striking characteristics of • soften ; e. g. The defect W'as toned 

down by age.— K ingl vke. ( ftaf ^\m\^ 

Bring the colours of Into harmonious relations as to light and shade; 
—said of a picture : e» g Its thousand hues toned dov3% harmoniously. 
— Kingslrv. 

Tone syllable— An accented syllable. 

Tone up orevi Cause to give a higher tone or sound to ; give 

a higher tone to. Make more 

intense ; heighten • strengthen. 

Toned paper Paper having a slight tint, in distinction 

from paper wliich is quite white. 

Tongue oleaves to the roof of one’s mouth fsrs 

Is rendered unable to utter anything : e, g. He endeavoured 
to resume* his psalm tune, but his parched tongue dove to the roof 
his moiiUi, and he could not utter a stave. — Irving. 

(The) Tongue of the trump The spokesman or leader of a 

party. [The trump (n.:ans the Jew's harp which is vocalised bv the 
tongue ]. . [ — L. H v\rs. 

Tongue-tied Speechless . e, I wa:> tonguedied with horror. 

(A) Tony Lumpkin Ft?fC5 ^ A rustic clown. 

Too far gone ( cm, ^1 

Hopelessly lost or ruined ( under the influence of disease, drink, or 
the like ) • e g When he returned home at night he was too far gone 
to observe the numerous tokens of vexation wlvich were plainly visible 
in her countenance. — D ic kens. 

Too good to bo true ) Of unexpectedly good news. 

Too late jj-® cr^tc® cfq ^ cet^ vtsf ^ ¥fli1 

So late that tlie proper time for action is past : c. g. (i) I was too 
late for theS-^) tram. ( 2 ) Too late is the course of life; too late 
for obedience • too late for respect ; too late for reverence ; too late for 
success ; but nut too Ute for ruin.— S miles. 

Too many oooks will spoil the broth IProotrl] ^ 

♦(c? »roWlfi <tfvi H r 
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Too many for one ; yftrt'S ircw 4Wm 

More individuals than one can cope with ; more than a match for 
one : e, g. The Irishman is cunning enough ; but we shall be too 
niAfiy for Atm.-->Mlss Edgeworth. 

Too many irons in the fire jr 

OreH mitV Too many occupations for a person to attend to at one and 
the same time '.eg. It is objected that if he did so, he would be 
neglecting his diocese and have too many irons in the /T/'e — Smiles, 

Too much cunning undoes {Proierh] 1 

Too much for ( «l^? More than a match for. 

Too muoh humility is pride {Proverb'] f^Hti ^1*11 ! 

Too too Quite too ; extremely • in a superlative 

degree \ e. go O that this too too solid flesh will melt. — 3 h vkespevkb 

Extravagantly and affectedly stntimental ; 

gushing. 

Tool a ooaoh Drive a coach. [ A coachman's tools aie the 

reins and whip with which he tools his coach^ %. e , a^iakes it go ]. 

(A) Tool in the hands of 

A person used as an instrument by ( another person ) ; one 
absolutely under the guidance of ( another ) . t. He was not a toot 
tn the hands o/the party-leaders with whom he agreed.— KNKriiT 

(A) Tooley street tailor ^1% A conceited, self-opinio- 

nated person. 

Tooth and nail c»r 

As it were by biting and scratching • with one's utmost power • with 
all possible vigour and fury ; e. g. The protestant dissenters, unmind- 
ful of themselves, had gallantly joined the regular church in opposing 
It tooth and nail. — Dickens. 

Toothed wheel A wheel with teeth or projections 

cut or set on its circumference, for transmitting motion by their action 
on the engaging teeth of another wheel. 

Toothsome to ( Palatable to : e. g. Though less 

toothsome to me, they were more wholesome for me. — Duller. 

Top notoh [ Figuratively ] ffe? ^ Highest mark or 

point ; utmost degree '-eg It is two weeks since they fir^t appeared 
in that country, and the effect of their blighting touch has not yet 
reached the to/> notch, ^A meric\s New&I’APER. 

Top-heavy ipentf W ; Liable to tip 

over because the centre of gravity i too high ; intoxicated. 

Top of the morning to you [Coilogutal] 

•sppitl’ A morning salutation, equivalent to 'Good morning* [Archaic] ; 
t, ga Youj doctor 7 Top of the morning to you, sir !— Stevenson. 

Top of the tree [Figuratively] ^ ^ •IW; 

SlirtW Topmost rung of the ladder : highest position • first place in 
one's calling [ Colloquial j : emg. He's had wit enough to get to the 
tap ofiha traa^ and to keep himself there.— TuoLLOPKi 
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T<a» off ( ^ ’^Wl *rtll Complete by putting on, or finish* 

ing, the top or uppermjst part of stack of hayi IHeMCf] 

CTrtH »Wt« Complete | finish • adorn. ^ 

Top ono’e boom [ Seaman's phrase ] fiipil OFH tte VTtfi t «nt ^tOU 
Leave a place suddenly ; oepait hastily : e. g. “I suppose U^t I nad 
better top my bbom af^ain "Do what "I mean I hiul better 
leave Madeira." — Haggard. 

Top-sawyer 6*tCini 7lit^ The upper sawyer in a sawpit. \CollequidI\ Oljb 

^tIw s crrpe, ^ e»ltv A superior .- a man of imortance : *. g. 

Well, he may be a top~savtyer, but I don’t like him.— R eads. 

Top up [ Colloquial ] Finish : e, g. What’ll you drink, Mr. 

Gargery, at my expense, to top up with r— D ickkns. 

( The) Topiarian Art ^ The art 

of cutting trees and shrubs into strange shapes. 

Topic folio <spiC9f9 A book containing a collection 

of topics. 

Topsy-turvy irj4 (si1«n ^Itni fwcv, *11 ••lanr fifw. at »tcV) In 

an inverted posture ; with the top or head downward ; as, to turn a 
carriage to/»sv tiirvy : e, g. The clerks’ departments were also raided 
in the like manner. What the police did there was simply to turn 
iopsy turvy the books, papers and all that.— Anglo "Indian 
NEAVSrAI'ER. 

Torchlight tattoo Jihifw WlPrtOfttiR I 

Toes for Gamble for. 

Toes off *115^ Vtl Drink off hastily. 

Toss the oars wt«§1 <119 uttl tfrt PlWll WDM 

Etstn >8 *tt®1 t*nifM ^tf*W «tTVl Lift the oars from 

the rowlocks and hold them perpendicularly, the handle resting on the 
bottom of the boat. 

Toss to the wind #lfl cvni ^ ▼Hi Thrown away, or 

discard ur reject, as utterly useless or of no value : e. g. Any stipula* 
tions whicli might be made on that subject by the Spanish commis- 
sioners, would be tossed to the wind. — Motley. 

Toss up >ltatCH fntV C8t*l1 Hi VHl Lift or throw up with a sudden 
or violent motion : e. g. She tossed up her head in scorn. 'JCW 

■HHl Throw or fling upwards in the air : e, g. He used to divert him- 
self in his solitudes with tossing up eggs and catching them again with- 
out breaking them.— Addison. «5pi ipjl HtWl vfnl ffet i^lt *tf^ 
fv *f^CH 01 ftHCH Hlftf HtHi Throw a coin into the air and 

wager on what side it will fall. 

Tot on tard [ French ] ▼tl ffev Sooner or later. 

Total abatinenoe idtc® Wf fHvfe Entire refraining from intoxi- 

eating liquf^rs, 

Toto oselo t Latin, by the whole heavens ] ft*tfl» As the polw 
asunder. ^ 
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Tottwlng on Che brink of the grave With one foot in the 

grave ; so old as not to live longer. 

wd go [ Nautical 1 ( •'rtirtsf vflil «fh«l 

ereit Touch bottom lightly and without damage, as a vessel in motieii, 

( Hence, Figuratively \ On *lfiWl*t«ltO. 'OtcU OtWU ttfNi A 
narrow escape [ Colloquial ] . e g. "It was touch and go, doctor, was 
it inquired the other with a seriousness as strangely foreign to the 
phrase as the phrase itself was to the speaker's usual manner of express 
ing himself.— J. Payn. 

Touch nt ( cot^ TIW ) ^ nTOIllIf ( OtfWttW ) »IWI Come or go to with- 
out tarrying : t, g. The ship touched at Lisbon.— WbbstSR. 

( C¥W glW ) ^ W9 OWWtfr •ft’Irt Anchor for a short time : 

e. g. There I had news of Odysseus, who had touched at that coast on 
his voyage to Ithaca, and stayed as a guest in that same house. — 
Havbll. [the worst. 

Touch bottom <dc¥ftn[ fSCl Reach the lowest point ; know 

Touoh it off [ Colloquial ] C¥m fl(«iHh ¥ll Comfdete the performance 
of a thing . finish anything -.e.g. If I didn't touch it off to the nines. 
It's a pity. “1 never heard you preach so well," says one, "since you 
were located here". — H aliburtcn. 

Touoh on or upon ( cwtH ffrara ) gWv ^<1 win Treat of 

slightly in discourse : t. g. If 'the antiquaries have touched upon 
it, they have immediately quitted it. — A doisov ( TtR ) 

W9 { Come or po to for a short time [ i*] • e g T 

have made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the several 

towns that he on its coasts. — A ddison. ( ^ 

Fasten upon ; take effect upon [ Hare ] . e. ^ Strong waters 
will touch upon gold, that will not touch upon silver. — B acon. 

Touch one oiff [ Colloquial ] CVSTI Influence 

one completely e. go Well done, my good boy I knew you would 

touch them — GoLDi^MiTii. ^ 

Touoh ( one ) on ^ or upon ) a tender point 

^911 Afflict ur distress (a person) by saying something which 
particularly affects him or her. e, g. This was touching Mrs. S. 
on a tender point . — DiCKENs 

Touch i one ) on the raw ^ f^1 ^1 Mention some-- 

thing that makes ( a person ) wince. 

Touoh ( one ) to the quick —Same as Out to the quick. 

Touoh the ark— Same as Lay hands on the ark (which see). 

Touch up ¥31 ; tfcsi Itw 3tl1 ( C¥t3 

f 3 <rPl ¥31 Repair 3 improve by slight touches or emendations : e.g. The 
sign-painters were everywhere employed in touching up Admiral Ver- 
nom into the King of Prussia.— Macaulay. 

Touoh-ttone ¥|i *iP(3 a dark, flinty schist used fur ascertaining the 
purity rf gold and silver : e, g. Gold is tried by the touchstone and 

men by gold.— BiCON. {Hence"] C¥W f¥pi ¥lt¥1 ftloni 
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A trial or criterion by which the qualities of a thin|; are tried ; g. 
The foregoing doctrine affords ns a touoh^stone for the trial of spirits. 
—South. 

Tour de Ibroa IFrench] inNKKv A feat of strength. 

Tour da>puse IFrtneh} A clever uick. [ effect. 

Tout eaoeiuble [Freneh\ rfftFCriJ The whole taken together t the general 

Tout le monde [French, all llhe world] rrfC«l^ Everybody. 

Towards the close lor end) of ( cwm fwsi } artl otd About the end 
of : e, g. Towards the close of the late reign, he had obtained, in 
satisfaction of an old debt doe to him from the Crown, the grant of an 
immense region in North America.— Macaulay. 

Tower of London s^iinni 'attpivtw JOf’ltr A col- 

lection of buildings in the eastern part of London, formerly containing 
a state prison, and now used as an arsenal and repository of various 
objects of public inter est. 

Tower of silence CT "1^ tpi The high tower on 

which the Parsis place their dead to be eaten by vultures. 

(A) Tower of strength afWl WtWt ^ ^ Puicsni jpni 

*IT?W ’itntl ^ ) A mighty or strong support : e. g. Augustus was to 
me in the hour of need a tower of strength, — Byron. 

Town and gown row— A collusion, often leading to a tight between the 
university students or gownsmen and the non-gownsmen — principal!} 
bargees and roughs. 

Town bull TS ; *ttcsnt Vtlp A bull kept by the parish, in 

country places, for breeding purposes. 

Town orier .A municipal official who goes about the streets, usually 

in a robe, ringing a bell and crying, Oyez | Oyez f to attract attention 
to his proclamation of notices, coming events, lost property, etc. 

Town house 'SW, *l5C?ra .A house in town, in distinction from 

one in the country. 

Town talk Wtn¥«|pni ^ Wtcsits^t^ The common talk of 

a place ; the subject or topic of common conversation. 

Toy-shop of Burope — Birmingham, so called by Burke. [ Here *'toy*' 
refers to small articles made of steel ]. 

Trace to ( dpi fySCy ^ Tt?tCWe ) ^ ftclfif*! Attribute or ascribe 
to, as the source -. r His pedigree may uncontrovertibly be traced 
/vhis great grand-father.— L ifs or Vidyasagak. 

Track-master OPI Itntll One who has the charge of the track 

of a railway called also Boad-master. 

(The) Trade ?PI1 son Usually the liquor trade, more 

particularly those engaged in the brewing and distilling industries. 

Trade Ibllows the flag — Wherever the flag flies trade with the mother 
country springs up and prospers. 

Trade in ( dpi adm ) itlWlPl Wll Deal in (an article) : 

e, g- This man trades in cotton. C«NH;r 

Trade is the noUuw of money [Proveri\ ^f>itC9Bl| 
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T«ftd» mark A distinctive mark put on goods, ke* to 

show by whom they were made. 

Trad* ©a or upon [ FigttratMy ] ( turn ^ difl mrt Taka 
advantage of. 

Trado ]^ioa Vl The price at which goods are sold to menbers Of 

the same trade, or by wholesale dealers to retailers. 

Trade eale ^VliCVl An auction by and for the trade, especially that 
of the booksellers. 

Trade ■omofchlng Off ( am 

fkn ^ Barter or exchange it ; sell it as a "job lot " 

Trade wind A wind in the torrid zone, and often a little be* 

yond it, which blows from the same quarter throughout the year }— 
so called because of great advantage to trader 

Trade with ( Wtm« ^1 C Vt^ cert? ) ^ej Carry on commerce 
with ( a person or place) traffic with • e. g <i) This man trzdes in 
cotton with America. ( 2 ) I used to trade with the Chinese in opium. 

Trail oare oflm *lt« dm win INI eg tte^ *flwl>w ■*rf wfilH gttcw 

WtCW Allow oars to trail in the water alongside of the boat. 

(The) Trail of the serpent Is over them qll >iwoit ( fg**(l*l cw^ 

) Sin has set his mark on all. 

Trail off vn itgcg ml ; vwcgcg warn g1 fell Move alone very slowly t 
not make much rapid progress : e. g. How was it that, after this, 
"A Heart of Gold*' ( the title of a novel ] began to trail o^?— B. L. 
Farjbon. 

Trail one*« cost wtf Wft Offer defiance to all and sundry. 

Train a gun [Military] cm fVf l flCW Wtllf *I1W1 Point a gun at some 
object either forward, or else abaft the beam, that is not directly on the 
side. 

Train fine wwjtn gtn «talicw *lt wH, ‘"lltani m iiMi— H geiicg 
Wt^ fl* etlPl WH Discipline the body to a high pitch of effectiveness. 
flfftW fWww WH Train the intellectual powers. 

Train in ( cm ^ICl ) fHf^ wit. Instruct or educate in : e. g. He had 
been carefully trained in polities by Oe Witt. — G rben. 

(A) Train of artillery wtm citl«itwft a ctitWWf w Any 

number of cannon, mortar. &c., with the attendants and carriages 
which follow them into the field. 

Train to ( cm wicw ) PiPfw g|. WW)W WH Teach by practice : discipline 
to ; as, to train the militia to the manual exercise | to train soldiers to 
the use of arms : e. g. He issued a proclamation commanding every 
city to enrol a certain number of inhabitants, in order that they might 
be trained to the use of arms.— R obsrtsok. 

Traill to a shadow wm ftw itf^lll Pfwim wiJtl ftwf 

' ’Plitlftl win f^fww wit Teach so as to leave little room for further 
education | bring up in entirdy : r. g* If he (Jinks) had Ids way. be 
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would take every man in the United Stetes up to forty-^even years of 
age ( Jinks is forty>eight ) and train him to a shadm. Minks went 
further. He said they should be trained hard up to ( he is 
fifty-one ).— >S tbphbn Lbacock. 

Tfai& up Vit, %Vftl ¥11 Educate | teach ; form by instruction or 
practice ; bring up : Train up a child in the way he should go 

and when he is old he will no| depart from it.-.-BiBLB. 

Train up into ( cwPi <4^ c«tM Biing up into : «. g. 

We often read of monstrous births ; but we see a greater monstrosity 
in education, when a father begets a son and trains him up into a 
beast.— South. 

(The) Traiton* gate — ^The gloomy water-passage leading from the 
Tower of London to the Thames, by which persons aecus^ of treason 
entered their prison. An old proverb says— 'A loyal heart may he landed 
at the Traitors’ Gate,' [ railway car. 

Tram oar ^ i|tl^ A car made to run on a tramway, especially a street 

Tramping man [ Collojuial ] Vagrant : e, g. This woman in Ger- 

rard Street here had been married very young— over the broomstick, 
as we say— to a tramping man. — Dickens. 

Trample down *t'PfPlU uftfl WH Tread down ; prostrate by 

treading : e. g. It would be still more absurd to let a horse run wild, 
breaking fences and trampling damn passengers.— Macaulay. 

Trample on or upon WH ^ WH Tread upon 

in contempt : e. g Diogenes tfampled on Plato's pride with greater of 
his own. — Government op the Tongue. 

Trample under foot' eii ; iflgM ,• ^ ▼H 

Tread upon with pride, contempt, triumph or scorn ; treat unth con- 
tempt or scorn : e. g. Neither cast ye your pearb before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet. — Bible. 

Tranefer to ( CVt4 wn Remove to (another place) ; as, to 

transfer the laws of one country to another : e. g. He has been trans- 
ferred to Allahabad. ( ytftcwe ) ggttn ▼f^il OTtK Make over to { con- 
vey to : e. /. The title to the land has been transferred to the new 

tenant. (Up «mcd) >tOI1 Remove from one substance to (another) ; 
as. to transfer drawings or engravings to lithographic stone. 

Tranaftem into or to ( pv i|t¥tci ^ •lttc< ) «tfNi« Change into 
(another form or substance) : e. g. Many a mean, dastardly My is, 
at the age of puberty, into a serious and generous youth.— 
Emerson. _ 

Tranalate ^cm ( C¥t^ ¥11 Turn into another language 

from (an original) : /. g. This cdlectiou of tales, called "Scandabar's 
Parables”, is very ancient, and has been translated from the Arabic 
.into almost all the languages of the civilised world.— B rewbe. 

Trauatote in utiti) ¥^[1tV ¥11 Express the sense of anything in (ana- 
ther language) : e. g. Virgil, being so very sparing of his words, can 
never be tranrUUd as he ought in any modern tongue.— D rydbn. 
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Tranalato into ( hiT 9 C¥^ Render into ( another 

languaite ) : e. ^.The Bible wa« transltted into sixteen languages, and 
the seeds were sown of a beneficent moral revolution in British India.*— 

Smilbs. ( ^9 BMIl ) CffVt ^ Explain or recapitulate 

in ( other words ) : e. g’. Translating into his own clear, pure, and 
flowing languaKe, what he found in books well>known to the world, 
but too bulky or too dry for boys and girls.— M acaolat. ( 

Brt¥fCl 1 ▼H Change into ( another form ) ; transform into : 

e. g. The priest translated- the Vulgate, translated, the sanctities of 
old hagiology into English virtues on English ground.— Emerson. 

TronaUte to ( f M Bear, carry, or remove 

to ( another place ) • e g. In the chapel of St. Catherine or Sienna, 
they show the head— the rest of the body being tnnslatei to Rome.— 

Evelyn. ( nw ’ll *lar ) 9J\ ^ Change to 

( another condition, position, or office ) ; tran sfer to : e. g. The Bishop 
of Rochester, when the king would have translated him to a better 
bishopric, refused. — Camden. ^ [the laws. 

(A) Translator ^ A cobbler t a reformer who tries to cobble 

TranalatOT'gOnoral— Philemon Holland, who translated a large num* 
ber of Greek and Latin classics ( 1551*1636 ). 

Transmit to ( wta ^ fliat ) cew BTlt Send from one person 

or place to ( another ) ; as, to trammit money or bills of exchange 

from one city or country to another. ( ^9 ) ’l^lft'd 911 Cause 

to pass over to : e. g. Those plants and creatures which are best 
suited to the conditions of their existence survive and become fruitful ; 
certain organs called into play by peculiar conditions of life grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their strength till they become m 
much a part and parcel of their frames as to be transmitted to their 
offspring. — B rewer. 

Truumute into ( 9t9tl H 911 Transform into ; a. g. 

The caresses of parents and the blandishments of friends transmute us 
into idols.— Buckminster. 

TfftnsplMe to [ Rare ] ( C9tl TtCl ) 911 Remove to ; e. g. It 

was transplaced from the left side of the Vatican to a more eminent 
place.— Wilkins. 

Trsnaport to ( 99 Tfcl ) IMH It CWH Carry or convey from 
one place to ( another ) ; remove to | as. to transport goods from 

one country to another. ( C9tl ItW ) Banish to : e. g, 

Indian convicts are transported to the Andamans. 

Tnuvorted with ( H 9W1I 
Carried away with ( vehement emotion, either of joy or sorrow, of 
complacency or atwer. and the like ) : *• /. They laugh as if traits 
ported with some ft of passion.— Milton. 

TfMh loe 99 ^1^ Crumbled ice mixed with water. 

Tr996ll«*a UoamM 9f%lV^ Exaggeration. 
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(A) Tf«ir^er*B tale ^ ^ An exaggerated account. 

TraTeree of an indiotment ( Lmw ) ort^ ^ The denial o{ 

an indictment by a plea of 'not guilty* ; the postponement of the trial 
of an indictment after a plea of 'not guilty’ thereto. 

Tread a measure ^ ^ Dance : e. g. 

Say to her, we have measured many miles 

To irea/i a measure u^th her on this grass.— S hakespeare. 

Tread down efilfi tgui Trample to destruction. 

Tread in the footsteps (or steps) of ( 

( WWW > Wtrtnf WJWil wfim 5*11 Follow the example of : e g. The 
present Queen was treading in the steps of her father, imprisoning 
prelates and otherwise doing evil, as he had done.— F roudb. 

Tread on or upon ( CWN fwf? ) •W’fl ▼?! Set foot on ; e. g. He 
who fixes on false principles treads on infirm ground. — S outh. 

WHl Trample upon • set foot on in contempt : e g. Thou shalt tread 

upon their high places. — B ible, f CWtn ) *ttnr *ttCT ^ WCSf ifCsr OTI 
Follow closely upon : e. g. Year treads on year.— W ordsworth. 

Tread on a wormand it will bite [Proverb] iltni *11 ItfCW 

01 ^ ^ ! ’iWw *B*ni cw a|f ec it<t I 

Tread on air JfteWf feo? <5 ^ *IWI Be light- 

hearted as if buoyant. _ 

Tread on ( or upon ) eggs [ Colloquial ] *tl co(«mi Wl, 

W 1 Walk warily ; steer one’s way carefully in a 

delicate situation : e. g. It’s real' man of him, isn’t it T Why, it 

might come to her husband's ears any day, .and poor Emily will feel as 
if she was treading on eggs all her life. — F lorence Marryat. 

Tread on ( or upon ) one’s oorns or toes [ Colloquial ] ei 

CTTOTl ; ^'IftCWe fww ^ Wound one’s feelings ; give offence 

to one : e- g. The old West Indian families are very proud and sensi- 
tive, but there is not much possibility of their having their toes trodden 
upon. — Spectator. 

Tread on the neck of ^ Oppress : tyrannise over. 

Treed out ( "Wtfw ) sfl?!, *11 f?fl ▼H Press out with the 

feet I as, to tread out grain with cattle or horses. 

Tread the board s or stage ; arftrcawtl ^ e fft wi la 

BpiatH ^ Perform a part in a drama : act as, or follow the 

profession of, a stage player ; e. g. The theatres occupied a much 
higher position in society. Kemtne and his majestic sister, Mrs. 
Siddons, trod the boards,—]. Payn. 

Tread upon the heels of ( fep ^ ) *ttai *ltn[ ^ iior TOf fat 

Follow close upon : e. g. Dreadful consequences treed upon the kooU 
those allowances to sin. — M ilton. 

Tread water acai fe^ «tca aHI acai %«ti ittl Keep the 

head above water by an up-and-down movement of the feet. 
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Trea«ut^teove ^ Vi Treasure or money 

found in the earth, the owner unknown. [ In England such treasure 
belongs to the crown ; whereas similar treasure found in the sea. or 
upon the surface of the land, belongs to the finder, if no owner ap» 
pean ] : e. g And so Farmer Caresfoot became the lawful owner 
of Cratham Abtey with its two adowsons, its royal franchises of 
trtasurt-tnve and deodand, and more than a thousand acres of the 
best land in Malshire.— Haggard. 

Trewure up ( SJniftf? wtoi ) >nrcj w ^ m Collect 

and reposit for future use ; lay up with care : 4. g. Practical princ*- 
pies are treasured up in man's mind.— South, 

Treasury bench jfsrt 

The first row of seats on the right hind of the Speaker in 
the House of Commons ; — so called because occupied by the ^rst 
lord of the treasury and chief minister of the crown. 

Treasury lord— A lord-commissioner of the treasury i« England. 

Treasury of scienoe — Bokhara [Asia], the centre of learning, (t 
has 103 colleges, with m.ooo students, besides a host of schools and 
360 mosques.— Brewer. 

Treat of ( ^ Handle ( a subject ) in 

writing or speaking ; discourse on • e. r fi) Cicero treats of the 
nature of gods. — Webster. (2) Now u^^love they MiltoxV. 

Treat ( one ) to ( ^ ^ Entertain 

with ( food, drink, ^:c., as a compliment or expression of regard ) : e* 

He treated all to drink who came.— T hackeray. 

Treat with ( ^ Negotiate 

with : make and receive* iroposals with, for adjustment of differences : 
e g. Envoys were appointed to treat with France. 

Treat with contempt Despise • behave contemptuously 

towards : e, g. They progress u that style in proportion as their 
pieces are treated with contempt. — \VAsmxN«TO>r, [ cte. 

( The) Tree The gallows. Also called Tyburn tree, the fatal tree, 

i A) Tree is known by its fruit [ Proverb ] 

r 

(A) Tree must be bent while it is young ^ csiWw ’tM 

8*]ti’ You can’t teach an old dog tricks. 

Tree of a saddle oipptil frame of a saddle. 

Tree tiger The leopard, 

(The) Tree of Buddha I'he bo-tree ( at Gaya ). 

(The) Tree of knowledge 1 

Tree of lifo ?iitr;^c«niv * 

(The) Treeness of the tree ^ The 

essential qualities that compose a tree ; that in the absence of which 
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a tree would ceae^ to be a tree. Hence, the absolute essentials of 
anything. 

Tremble in the balance Htcw 

Wfl ; fsTBM erwrt ^ inrt Shake like the 

scales of a balance, a trifling thing turning the scales either way ; hence, 
•»be in a state of great uncertainty • be in a critical position : e. g. He 
gave a check to the arms of Pizzaro, and for a season the fate of the 
conquerors trembled in the Prescott. 

Trembling poplar The aspen. 

Trench at ( c^t^J W Wt 

Make trenches again<;t, as a town in besieging it : g; 

I.ike powerful armies, trehching at a town 
By slow and silent, but restless, sap, 

In his pale progress, gently gaining ground, 

Death urged his deadly siege,— ■ Young. 

Trench upon ^ ^ ^ ^ Encroach 

upon ; e, g. Does it not seem as if for a creature to challenge to it* 
self a boundless attribute, were to trench upon the prerogative of the 
diviiH: nature v — J. Taylor. 

Trencher fly One who haunts the tables of 

others ; a parasite. 

Trencher friend or ^Kn ?Wtii #l4t®f One who fre- 

quents the tables of others ; a sponger. 

Trencher knight One who shines most at table. 

Trencher mate A table companion ; a sponger • 

a trencher fly. 

Trespass against ( cftCTif ?1 ¥lsr Com- 
mit an offence against; transgress against; sin against We 

have trespassed against our God.— Bible. 

Trespass on cr upon ( c^la Enter forcibly 

upon ( another’s land ) : e. g. It is unlawful to trespass on the 

estate of another. «Rfwnr5tll ¥filir1 ftw Om 

Go too far so as to inconvenience • intrude upon ; as, to trespass upon 
the time or patience of another. 

Tria juncta in uno [Latin] aw Three joined into one. [The 

motto of the order of the Bath ]• 

Tri«d« of the Weleh bard* «iv « w \c n f«a 

*ltcv Poetical histories, in which the facts ^ recorded 
are grouped by threes, three things or circumstances of a kind being 
mentioned together. 

Trial by certificate CTlabn fi*(i ct ftsrt firil asm A trial 

in which the testimony of the person certifying is the only proper 
criterion of the point in dispute* as, when the issue is wheth^ a person 
was absent in the arm^, this is tried by the certificate of the proper 
officer in writing, under his seal. 
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TriutgalftrpwtofiiutainiVMltl The body;~so celled by Spenser 
who says, "The divine part of man is circular, but the mortal part is 
triangmar!' 

(A) Trioune of the people ^imatflcn A democratic leader. 

Tribtttarr to ; (art*! fbn) miliwi 

i|tlVjl|etll Yielding supplies^ to ; contributing to the formation or 
making of : «. g. The Ohio has many tributary streams, and is 
itself tributary to the Mississipi.— W bbstbr. 

Tribute money 7mi«t Money paid as a tribute or tax. 

Tribate of respect A personal contribution of 

respect or honour made in token of services rendered, or as that 
which is due or deserved : «. g. This impatience at levity was, how 
ever, an oblique tribute of respect to those able persons who com- 
manded his regard, not only when he found them friends and 
coadjutors, but also when they resisted his will. — E mbrsok. 

Trick off; out, up ttil ami j fftaf anil^ and Dress 

up { decorate ; set off ; adorn fantastically : e. g. (i) Tricky her 
in air.— Pops. (2) People are lavish in tricking up their children in 
fine clothes, yet starve their minds.— Lockx. 

Trioka of trade ajaataa^. facrstil c^^ 1fai|C¥ «a coV«si ion 

Devices used by tradesmen to deceive buyers : e, g. Some of the 
shopkeepers of the New Municipal Market are well skilled in the 
tricks of trade. 

Trifle away ^ an oal, OOtOf oa oai Spend in vanity * waste to no 
good purpose e,g. I am satisfied to trijle away my time, rather than 
let it stick by me — Pope. 

Trifle with OH oaaH Oil * aJOfW OH ; aoH fOH ▼H 

Play the fool with ; treat without respect or seriousness ; mock : e. g. 
These cardinals trijle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome. — S hakbspbarx. 

Tfilbiee Bare feet. 

Trill off [ Colloquial ] oP^Tsaci af*iH caa oH ; 5^*1^ ofaH a^iH coal 

Finish uttering with a tremulous vibration, or with a quick vibration 
of the tongue : e. g. When we say a good thing, in the course of the 
night, we are wondrous lucky and pleased. Flicflac will trill you off 
fifty in ten minutes.— T hackeray. 

Trim a lamp HtW coo I^H aifk olitH ftoito oH, alota Supply oil 
to a lamp and clip the wick and ^Kreby make it ready for use. 

Trim up atart^ cml Dress ; put in order : «. g. 

1 found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistre^— S hakxspbarb. 

Ttilftty Sunday— The Sunday next after Whit Sunday. 

Trip up ai aflH H atw olato oftH < 0 ^ CWH Cause to stumble by 
striking the feet from under (onel ; as, to trip up a man in wrestling : 
e, g. Paddy was tripped »/.— Bbacohsfibid. [ Hence figuratively 1 
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fl WH Cause to lose the footing deprive of support ; 

e. g. The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels of his course.— 
Bramball. 

Tr^ up the heele ct[Figi>raiivtfy ] ei t hu r i ¥flit wl Over, 

throw by depriving of supp<^ : #. g. The words of Hobbes’s defence 
trip up tht hteli cfhis cause^BRAMBAix. 

Triple Allianoe— -(i) A treaty entered into by England, Sweden, and 
Holland, against Louis XIV, in 1668. It ended in - the treaty of 
Aix-]a*chapelie. <3) A treaty between England, Prance, and Holland, 
gainst Charles XII. This league was called the Quadruple after 
Germany joined it (1717). (3I A treaty between Great Britain.. 
Holland, and Russia, against Catherine of Russia in defence of 
Turkey (1789). (4) A treaty between Germany, Italy and Austria, 
against France and Russia (1883). 

Triple crown C*ttC*il The crown or tiara of the Pope, 

Tripod of life — The three organs, the heart, lungs, and brain ; — so called 
because their united action is necessary to the maintenance of life. 

Tripos — A Cambridge term, meaning the three honour classes into which 
the best men are disposed at the final examination, whether of Mathe- 
matics, ^ Law, Theology or Natural Science, 8rc. The word is often 
emphatically applied to the voluntary classical examination. — Brewer. 

Triton of ( or among ) the minnows [ Figuratively ] 

citwqm’, jufru cstfe en ^ cgsutt ; 

ftstB llBI’ A person who appears very big simply by reason of his 
fellows being too small. [ "Triton” is the name of a marine demi-god, 
in Greek mythology, the son and trumpeter of Neptune, having the 
upper part 'of his body like that of a man, and the lower part like that 
of a fish ] : «. g. Hear you this Triton of the minnows J 
PEARS. 

Triumph over (cvt^ ftFp ’ll ^ «tlt» »ltB Wl ; 

^ Wl Obtain victory over j prevail over : e. g. Individual 

traits are always triumphing over national ones.— Emerson. ( CVtB 

VI vtitv® ) fWCTtBtB «rvl*r vnn ExuU over in an advantage 
gained •. e. g. A disposition to triumph over the fallen has never been 
one of the fretting sins of Englishmen.— Macaulay. 

Triumphal arahes Tvanii a aWfavtft Magnificent 

structures erected to adorn a triumph, and perpetuate the memory of 

the event. Ikvv llWf A caBU * 1 ^ tfV Temporary gates set 
up on festive occasions. 

(A) Troglodyta ce vifw caiv w.vtf vtw at vw wwati vwv ’aalvr 
aca VFCV a person who keeps himself so secluded as not to know 
the current events of the day, is so self-opinionated as to coademn every 
one who sees not eye to eye with himself, and scorns every thing that 
comes not within the scope of his own approval ; w detractor 1 a critic. 
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U«dOTljBng^u«horsft toshowhis pacts, [Htnce] airMn 

^.firing forward, as for exhibition [ Slang ] : 
#,/; Come, come, ...no jokes, old boy; no trying it on W You 

want to /«/ me o«/. but it’s no go.~THicKREAY. 

(Wtsi STtfll) Puzzle one’s head 

by thinking over ( something ) . e. g. Those who are not amply 

independent living, need not trouble their 
heads about political matters* 

Trouble one's self about { celi? fsiroi ) sit*W 'et’lfsi ^ Sfw 

*ltet[t Be perplexed, distressed, or uneasy ,abo<it (anything) ; 
e g. Never trouble yourself about those faults which age will cure.— 

*rssi%ea^vL^J.Uipa --.a ^c;_ w C P^ace ; stir up trouble. 

Trouble the waters eir *^1 Disturb the 

Troubled with ( C^lt^rtRx^ ) TI Afflicted with ; distressed with : 

troubled with giddiness and fulness of the head, all 
which they laid to the account of philosophy.— M ac aulay. 

^ ) ’IW C 3 F»l^. ^ Giving trou- 

Die, disturbance, or inconvenience to j vexatious to • burdensome to : 
e, g. My mother will never be troublesome to me.— P ope. 

Tr<^gh of the sea 5^81 •jst The space between two 

high waves. 

TrouiUogau’s advioe '<) .¥ sH' m xNone at all ; "yes and no.” 

(A) Troy fair « itnni <a(tJr^?*lar snr A room with its furni- 

ture all higgledy-piggledy. 

Troy novant— New 1 roy ; London, called because it is said to have 
been founded by Brute, a Trojan lofugee. 

Troy town cirtsiv «rt«fl A maze, labjrinth . bower, 

Tr\jr was not taken in a day [Provo i] 5?^ jp»ia ?» *11 i 

Truck system ar*iltr? {^•m «pn The practice 

of paying workmen in goods, instead of money. 

True S8 steel fm, V Perfectly trustworthy, faith- 

ful, or firm : o.g. My heart is tnu ,ii steel,— Sn\KM.spji$.KZ, 

True M touoh ett ^1 True as the touch stone 

which correctly indicates the quality of the gold tested by it. 

True as Tk-oilns *l1 fTtl 9 «lft A constant and faithful lover. 

True bill £ Law ] tePl «if«wt’r*iaf *i«i ft? efiiw e*l1 

1^1^19 Words indorsed on a bill of indictment found by the grand 
jury to be true : e. g. Even if the charges hsd been preferred legally 
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andtheGrand Jury had found a there wcMiId still have been 

in the proceedings enough of perfidy and injustice.— M acaulav. 

True hlue{ Adjective Faithful to the principles of the 

political party wearing blue as its coloufi in many places identified 
with Conservative : e. g. Squire Brown, be it said, was a irtis blue 

Tory to the backbone, <^H ughbs. [ Hence ] aiWHI ^ 

or inflexible honesty and fidelity : e. g. He had^ I suspect, 

been watching his master, like a true blue British cur. — K inoslby. 

[ Noun ] A faithful partisan. VI ftVtVVUtll VfW 

A person of inflexible integrity or fidelity. 

True blue will never stain [ Proverb ] WW VCV Vi A 

really noble heart will never disgrace itself. 

True lovers’ knot A complicated double knot 

witli two interlacing bows on each side and two ends, used as a symbol 
of love. 

True of (evtv fvgv VI V^tVlve) Vlftv Right or correct as regards: 

e g. What is the individual, is true of the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the species, — H ixley. 

True time l5v WV ( C?r1 Vl Vtl va ) Meantime as kept by a uniform- 
1> going clock , exact time . e, g. My watch keeps true time. 

True to ( evtv f^sv VI vivtve ) ^rfvsfira srtcv flrfenvtvi 

VI Steady in adhering to ( a sovereign, husband^ friend, 

promise, or the like ) ; faithful to , loyal to . e, g, (i) He is true to 
thee as steel to adamant.— Green. ( 2 ) If the express were true* to her 

time, there was no hope — Rsv. D. Macr\b. ( CVtV tVVCV ) 

Right or correct in perceiving or grasping : e. g. 

But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was J. G. Whittier. 

True to one’s salt ( fnsv VCit ) Faithful or loyal to one’s 

master ( who provides him with salt, t. e. means of subsistence ) : e-g. 
Tne Sepoys were true to theif salt up to the last moment.— K aye. 

True to one’s word CV VFVtWl WCH , Faithful to 

one’s promise : e. g. He had promised a handsome reward to the 
deliverer of his only son from slavery, and he was true to his word. 

Trump-oard *ftci ( CfW 

comi CitWl ). t a winning card ; 

one of a $^it of cards which takes away any of the othe^ cards > the 
highest means of achieving triumph* 

Trump up wVin HftH Wt 

Devise ; collect with unfairness > fabricate : .. /. They trumptd up 
a charge against their enemy.— W ebster. 

Trumpat one*a good deada '•‘WM fipnrt 

▼11 Sound one's own praises. 
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Tniinp^r tolifomhom^^littif^W There is no one to 

prodatm the merits, so you must do it yourself. 

TmM up 4tl j Strsin • make close or tight* 

Trust iu ( CSt4 I^ICS 41 fWCS ) (4414 is 4F11 ; ( CSt4 (’Hpi 4t ▼Ww } 

^t4#l4fll Confide in ; place confidence in • rely on : e« £» Tfwst 
in the Lord, and do good. — B ible. 

Trust to ( cw\^ f¥ira ^ fkpp ^ y n trs ) 

f3|^ ▼il Have confidence in ; depend on • rely on : s. g. (i) The men 
of Israel trusted to liers in wait.-*-BiBLB. ( 2 ) The stag thought it better 
to trust to the nimbleness of his feet.-— Sidney. ( c^Ft^ if] ) 

Commit to, in confidence ; in> 

trust to : e I am a widow, trusted my child and my all to that 
old ma#i — T hackeray. _ 

Trust to the chapter of evente 45mw4F« ^*11 Mx 411, «t4r4C4 

£41444 tr«t4lfenftl^x1inrfe4tra*lfxit'l 4flt4eH4 4Hl 441 Trust 
that by some fortunate circumstance or event one may get out of his 
difficulty. [ This phrase is generally used with an idea of censure, 
indicating that one does not take proper precautions ] : r g*. His 
habits of indolence have grown too strong W him, and in most 
cases he is obliged to iru%i to the chapter of events 

Trust with ( C4t4 f4S.) fx4l4 4(441 (4441 Intrust with e g. Hence we 
say, that only the English race be trusted viith freedom,*-4reedom 
which is double-edged and dangerous to any but the wise and the 

robust.— E merson. ( C4l4 ®4T 1 XlCX fx^l 4X1 Give or sell on credit r 
e, g. Merchants and manufacturers trust their customers annually 
vnth goods to the valt*“ of millions. — W ebster. 

Truth gives a short answer, lies go round shout [Proverb\ 441 4l4 

44141— (4411 ^ ^ 44 I 

Truth is stranger than flotion 4ti4 T5t4 41*141 4lf4 4841 4ll« flffel 


Events that actually take place are more wonderful than those of 
fiction. * « ^ 

Truth lies < or is hid ) st the bottom of a well 44i wi 44CXW 

(*1(44. «ff4 441 (444 441 4C44 44CX^ 144 44 It is often very 

difficult to arrive at the real state of things e. g. In his simple opinion 

the depth of the well, at the bottom of which truth is htd, was nothing 
to the unfathomableness of his c'»s "ns — J. M. Cobban.^ ^ 
Truth seeks no oomers \Provofh\ 441 444 4l4C4t*IC44 ■cxil 4C4 4l i 


Try a tdianos atm *t#l 41 441 Test one’s lot j see what one may get by 
engaging in a venture i c. g. He did not wish to try the ehatiee of a 
battle before the succours arrived — Macaulay. 

Try a Ihll f(% 4151 Wrestle :e.g I am given, sir, to understand that your 
younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to come in disguised 
against me to tfj^ a /a/L— S hakespeare. 
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T*y so experiment Pf ^ ^fiW 0W1 

Test and see if an expefinaent should be successful : e g. God does 
not make or unmake things to tiy experimentu—haKSW. 

Try beok CftR ^ etVJtifV ftil Hark back ; revert to the original 
point. 

Try oonolnslone c^fiFl *111(1 ^ f¥Hl, ^ ^ kd fk 

01*11 Try an experiment, tx something from which a con* 
elusion may be drawn : e. g. They prepared once more to try conclu- 
sions in the field. — F rovdb. 

Try it on [Colloquial] ftTOl olt ’ll *tfW nftfl 01*11 Attempt a thing j 
make an experiment. is here impersonal]: e. In several 

other rooms the poor little fellows tried it on . — Hughes. 

Try iton with[C(^//(i?e4ifl/J CWl Make an 

experiment upon. [*'It” is here impersonal ]' e. g". Well, Iken, he is 
trying it on with Miss Rayne. — P lokbnce Marryat, 

Try on or upon ( ^Ffwl Or^ Experiment upon : e. g. 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me.— S hakespbarb. 

(811*11 *lt« f^Rl aw irtct OlWl Put on for trial, as 

a garment : e. g. In the conduct of the show-room and the trying^on 

rojm she has all her own way.— Besant. I Colloquial} ( ) 

GT^ Attempt • undertake : e. g. In the factory, there was 
a number of strong fellows at work, and after reckoninof ’em up, it was 
clear to me tint it wouldn’t do to try it on there. They were too 
many for us. We must get our man out of doors, — Dickens, 

Try one’s fortune or luck s ^fwi See if 

chance will be propitious to one : e, g. I had been irytng my fortune 
in digging, but had no luck. — S teve Brown’s Bunyip. 

Try one’s hand at (CVfm C5il or^l Make a trial of one’s ability 
in ; see if one should be able to do ( a particular thing ) : e, g. 
He next tried his hand at musical composition, — S miles. 

Try one’s nerves wfiiEl orfl Test one’s walour : e. g. 

The untoward circumstances he was in, tried his nerves to the utmost. 

Try one’s paces wt5T?l'e 

Examine one’s gait or rate of walking. [ Hence, figuratively ] VFWVS 

eltW Test one’s qualiBcation : e. g. We take him at first 

on trial, for a Sabbath or two, to try his />fzr<?5.—HALi burton. 

Try one’s temper, or Try the temper of 

fwt rest one’s power of controlling his anger : e. g. 

The indolence of tlu: conquerors spared nothing that could try the 
temper of a man proud of ancient nobility and patriarchal dominion.— 
Macaulay. 

Try one’s utmost Use every endeavour or effort at one’s 

command : e. g, Ht tried his utmost to secure the post. 

Try out W csil Pursue one’s efforts till 

a decision is obtained. 
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Try th® ejM Strain or over-exert the eyes. 

Tr yatt^- dsy ( ^ ^ 

tW An arranged day of meeting or assembling, as of soI<b*ers, 
friendsi and the like : 

And named a ttysiing-day, 

And bade his messengers ride forth 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array. — M acaulay. 

Trysting plaoe ^ Vi A place designated for the assembl- 

ing of soldiers* the meeting of parties for an interview, or the like • a 
rendezvous 

Ta quoque [Latin, you too] ^ A retort implying that the one 

addressed is in the same boat as the speaker*— that his case is no 
better and no worse. 

(The) Ta quoque style of argument ^ 

ett The argument of personal application ; per- 
sonal invective ; argumentum ad hominem, ^ < 

Tab-thumper c’^ ^ ic^ A blustering, 

ranting public speaker ; a '*stump orator.*' 

Tub-woman « ilcetT Jioni wWw ^ ^ A woman 

who draws beer at a country public- house. . 

Tdok in or into [Slang] ceiSR Eat : e, g. '*! won't myself/* 

returned Squeers ; **but if you'll just let little Wackford tuck into some 
thing fat. Til be obliged to you.*’— Dickens. 

(A) Tuok in or tuok-out [Slang] ¥tftl A hearty meal : e. g. 

Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected him for the first time, gave 
him two guineas publicly, most of which he spent on a general iuehoui 
for the school — Thack .-iay. ^ ^ 

Tuok one up ¥W?ie Tft ¥nr1 ; ¥ll1 Finish him ; do 

for him. [ shop. 

Tuok shop [Slang] OfW- A confectioner’s or a pastry cook's 

Tuok up wp ¥?l. eWsf Gather up • c >ntract : e. g. You will rise at six : 
and you will go out in working clothes, carrying your tools, and with 

your apron tied round and tucked Bbsant. [ Slang] 

Stab, ftft ¥tlA Hang. 

Tuft-hunter A nobleman’s toady. [A 

University term ]. 

Tug of war d|¥^ftE ^ ¥jf^F fhl cw ¥WC¥ 

Wt¥^1 ¥filC¥ ♦rtCi Vt A contest in which two equal parties seize 
the two ends of a rope and use their utmost ciforts to draw each 
towards the other, that party being declared defeated which is drawn 

towards the other. [Hence] ffH ¥t5l C^tTOl ¥l¥ 

A very severe contest j a real struggle : e.g. When Greeks ioined 
Greeks then was the tug of war.— Nathaniel Lbe. 
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TamblA about 4 «IH u nH ortH Roll about by turning 

one way and the other : «, g. Life has b^me wholly a dark laby* 
rtnth wherein he has to tumble about at random and naturally with 
more haste than progress — Carlyls. 

Tumble down Cfpwi Cfetl Throw down carelessly. 

fell ; *F^ e'flCU Itefl Fall down ; come down suddenly and 
violently. , 

Tumble-down IKok Itfti ^ Anything that will not stand 

firmly. [Dick (Richard) Cromwell was but a tottering wall at best]. 
Tumble-down house ^ A house so worn out as to appear to 

be on the point of tumbling down^ 

Tumble home [Nautical] UtltWi nKarittl fiRWr 1^ fen Incline 
inward, as the sides of a ship, above the bends or extreme breadth,— 
used especially in the phrase Tumbling home. 

Tumble in [ Nautical ]— Same as Tumble home. [ Also ] Cftf fbsi 

feui Dw UtCf Wll Fit into, as a piece of timber into other work. 
[Colloquial] "Ilf ¥11 Go to bed. 

Tumble out lt%l Cf^l ll f^lt oreil Throw or roll out ; as, to tum- 
ble out casks from a store. 

Tumble over evil fbp *if^ iteil Fall over, nitlltd Wftfl 

CfUl Toss about carelessly t upset 

Tumble up fl'Jlff it <SC>I1C1CS|1 elatil ewn Throw into confusion. [ Collo- 
quial ] ¥fvn ^ Get out of bed. 

Tumultuous levies fffi W9 in f^ni ¥plf^ 

ORtfil Bodies of t;roops hurriedly collected for war without any mili- 
tary discipline. 

(The! Tune the old oow died of llfllf fCf S*lopi 11 URfil Advice 
instead of relief ; remonstrance instead of help. The reference is to an 
early ballad, "Jack Whaley had a cow.” 

Tuneftil Nine— The nine muses ; Calliope ( epic poetry ), Clio (history), 
Erato (elegy and lyric poetry), Euterpe (music), Melpomene (tragedy), 
Polyhymnia ( sacred song ), Terpsichore ( dancing ), Thalia (comedy), 
Urania ( astronomy ). 

Turn a oet-in-pan s ufu t wi ¥t¥tsfti ffH itf^ ll l^lflCf *l¥ 
¥V1 Make a sudden change of one’s party in politics or reli- 
gion, for the sake of being in the ascendant : e. g. 

When George in pudding time came o’er. 

And moderate men looked big, sir, 

I turned a eat-in-pan onceimore. 

And so became a Whig, sir.— Vicar of Bray. 

Turn s (or the) oomer [ Colloquial ] cflf itHl Go round a corner. 

(¥tlf*l Wlfl Wl Get over a difficulty or crisis : e. g- 

The youqg man, though he had certainly turned the corner, lay still 
in a very precarious state.— Blacxmorr. 
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Turn ft dMf ear to ( C¥t^ ^ 'ofsiOT ^ . ^c«r<n 

mt Refuse to listen to ; ii;nore : e. g. The brigadier turned a deaf 
ear to those entreaties.~KaYB. 

Tom ft hfttr [ Colloquial 1 Mllft ^ fSlt : ^ TtV felt Be 

disturbed or affected ; feet sick ; be tired or fatigued : e, g. Flushington 
would toil manfully through the most realistic descriptions without 
turning a hair —’F, Anstkt. 

Torn a penny fPOItCl ^ Circulate money in trade. 

Earn a little money in trade . e, g, I attend sales and 
never lose a chance of turning a prnnj^.— R badb. 

Tom ft1>OUt tfltf Move the face to another quarter. 

Alternately. - 

Tarn adrift \Njiuttcal'\ CTtff fWf atwil ftfcsorotn Unmoor 

and let float away 

Tarn again fWl Return. tfHnl Make a stand. 

Tam against ( ^tftf« ) Stand against •. e, g. I did not 

think for a moment that he would turn against me. SW 

Face round in order to attack. 

Tara an enemy’s flank line or position "tifni ^t3Ff*l 

Vlt Manoeuvre so as to attack an enemy in the rear. [ Figuratively ] 

15*11 ▼ll Outwit. 

Tarn an honest penny *lf*ltci ^ S*lldh ^ Earn a little money 

in an honest trade : e. g. He began to trade in a small way, turning 
an honest penny ^ and he returned to England with money in his pocket. 

— Smilbs. ^ 

Tarn and tom aboat Tiffltci cell sell rtTil ^*1 An alternate share 

of duty. Alternately » by turns. 

Tara around (or round) one’s Angers (or little Anger) \Colloqutal\ 

( IftftC^^ ) ItfIfS •lilt Make ( another ) subservient to 

one’s will ; do with ( a person ) as one likes : e. g She had such 
an influence over me that she could turn me round her fingers, — 
Thackbbay. 

Tara ^ntll ^ Avert . e.g, I was fortunate enough to be able to 

turn aside the calamity. 4iW ItSlI Move away on one side : 

e, g, Moses said, 1 will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burned.— B ible. fSll Deviate from the 

truth : e. g. But thou hast asked me what I know of the fortunes of 
Odysseus, since be departed from Troy $ and verily I will tell thee all 
that I have heard, without turning aside in my tale.— H avbll. 

Tom ftwsy flllll ’ill. *lfilftl ^ Avert ; as, to turn away wrath or evil ; 
e. g, Vvise men turn away wrath.— B ible. fll Dismiss from 

service | as, to turn awqy a servant, fl ^fllt cieii, ftti^l^ll omt Dis- 
card t expel : e. g. Ryots hare an hereditary and perpetual right of 
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oocu()ancy so long as they pay the usufruct, but, if th^ refuse or 
neglect payment, may be turned away. —Brewer, 

W1 Deviate. «ntE ’Hi, 5f»lEl Depart ; remove. 

Turn back ensHi CTeVt Give back > return • as, to lam hack 

foods to the seller. Cause to retreat etVSJtfV 

E'SEl Return. 

Turn down ttWIl'Fold or double down. ini«npr^; 

WEl Reject. A candidate at an exa I'ination, election, etc , tyho does 
not meet with success is said to be turned down. 

Turn down one’s thumb ElfVE ^ 

Give a signal to put to death a person who is in extreme danger and 
whose (ate depends upon the decision of another. 

Turn for ( C¥tE ) Sffs El cETtV, eWEI A taste or liking for ; 

capacity for : e. Some boys have no turn for mathematics. ( C¥ltf 

fVgE ) S’tCEt^ EFEI Adapt for : e g. He was perfectly well turned for 
trade.— Addison. 

Turn forth Eftf® ▼finfl orsEl Expel. 

Turn head ^ f^tE Turn the face or front : e. g. The ravish- 

ers turn head, the fight renews.— Dryden. 

Turn in fVEE fEC7 %tSF End Fold or double under ; as, to turn in the 
edge of cloth, fwqsi CEtEtE Bend inward. ElEt E^EtE El 

EtfilEtE EW «ICEE Enter for lodgin or entertainment. ElEETIt 
Go to bed [ Colloquial ] : e. g. We turn in about eight o'clock, taking 
care, however, to have a loaded revolver at hand in case a hyena should 
be tempted to explore our tent during the night.— Mrs J. F. Moir. 

Turn iu one’s grave <see cvtE vtll e 51 EtElcs efeee Ejfve 

Ut^l ^ phrase used in speaking of a dead person, when an inci* 
dent occurs which would be highly displeasing to him bad he been 
alive f e g. O William Slagg, you must have tejroiir grave. 

— H. Conway. 

Turn in one’e mind I CVtE ) ECE EtE ei^EIEE ^ Revolve, ponder, or 
meditate upon : e g. Turn those ideas about in your miW.— W atts. 
Tarn inside ( or wroxig side ) out ( cvtE fvfE ) Etf^ 

CEEt : fEE^ ^Et Bring the inside (of a coat, &c.) outside ; 
reverse : e g. The tyrant, it has been said, is but a slave turned inside 
o»t.— S miles . 

Turn into ( ^ CVlE ®lEtl ) Ef^jEtE Ef?1 Translate into : e. g Turn that 
into English, and put ycur name on the title>psge.— Dickens, ( E|V 

*Elelti, 'EEfI, El ) EflE^ EHTl Change into ; convert into ; trans- 
form into : e g. These obstacles his genius had turned into stepping 

stones.— Macaulay. ( OKIE EltE ) Etfti crsil Drive out into ; 
e. g. They turned the rector tnto the street and burnt bis wig a id 
band.— M acaulay. 
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Tim ivory ’iW'StVhr <£t^y9 Vst Fashion ivory into different 

forms by applying a lathe or chisel. 

Tim King’s ( or Queen’s ] evidenoe invtcini «icv ^ 

^ *ltVI Ofeul Act as a witness 

against one*s accomplices in a crime on being promised a pardon : 

€ g» I hate a convict >\ho turns Queen s Kingsley* 

Turn loose ( orefl Set 

free • dismiss : e, (i) He turned the hound loose on the poor 
beggar. ( 2 ) The prisoner was turned loose. 

Turn night Into day ♦ffiisR ^ 

Labour or work day and n^ght • take the utmost pains : e. g. The 
third time that he was going to appear at the B! A. Examination he 
turned night into day when it was too late. 

Turn of life CT ^ The time of the final ce^'ration 

of the menses in women. 

Turn of mind Bent or disposition ‘ e. g. I am naturally 

of a dreamy turn of wtnd , — Die kEN>i. ^ 

(The) Turn of the tide A change in one’s fortune. 

Turn Oflf ^ntlf oren Dismiss contemptuously ; as, to 

turn off a sycophant or parasite ; e. g, "Then why don't you turn 
her — “Who’d take such a useless old hag, if I turned her 

— Reade. Give over, CWfl Reduce. ^ ftTO 

orefl Divert ; deflect; as, to turn off tne mind from serious 
thoughts. ^ ^ Accomplish • perform, as work : e. g. 

He turned off u , whole drama in twenty-four hours.— Prescott, 

fiflW ♦W Be diverted ; deviate from a course : a. g. The 

road turns off to the left,— W ebster. 

Turn on or upon ( orrt Move round upon : e. g. 

A wheel turns on its axis,— Webster. ( PfS'H ) 

Hinge on • depend upon : e, g. Conditions of peace certainly turn 
upon events of war.— Swift. ( CWfl 

Retort on : r. He slyly turned on his uncle the argument which he 
had heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself, —Thackeray. 

( ▼WW ) ffC^ Face round towards : e. g. The Normans 

now turned on their pursuers and put most of them to flight.— 'Free* 
MAN. ( Cft5( ) fifW OTfl Be directed to : r g*. Their ordinary 
.discourse turns altogether upon >uch adventures as have passed in 

their own assembly.— Addison. ( PREI ^ ) Rc# fwtH 

Direct to : e. g. The features of the assembly were twisted, and the 
eyes of all turned upon me with a frightful squint ; not an individual 

present but squinted. — G. Barrow. WW Veer 

round with a view to attack : e. g. If any one turns upon him, he. 
immediatdy turns tail.— Hazlitt. 

78 
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Tiunon<orupon)oxM*t htH fpnit m 

Bfinn ^twtl Turn sharply round | turn back or away ■ g- A very dry 
recognition on Miss Anna Maria's part replied to the effort I made to 
salute her, and as she turned en tier heel, she said to her brother, 
"Breakfast’s ready,” and left the room.— C. Lbvbr. 

Tnm oma^B back on or upon Bimi ml ; ml Treat with con- 

tempt : refuse or reject uiyperemoniously : e, g. She turned her hack 

en her sister.— Thackeray.’ ( OFt*! fbp ^ ml, 

«|fluitiiml Flee from ; forsake : e. g. He preferred to risk the chances 
of a battle rather than turn bis back upon a foe. — Prescott. 

Torn one's brain aW U'Vta Cause 

one to lose one’s head or senses : e. g. Zeus, methinks, has turned 
my hrain^ and made me laugh when 1 should weep. — Havell. 

Tam one's ooat ml : Change sides ; go to 

the opposite party ; e. g. He had changed sides already twice 
during the civil war, and was destined to turn his coat a third time 
before it was ended.— Scott. 

Turn one's hand to (a thing) ( cstsf ¥tcw ) m crevt ^ Vfs mil 

sitd etc^ ) Begin to do ( a thing ) • take up ( a thing, imply 
ing that the person possesses abilities to take up any kind of work ) ; 
a. g. You do not know what a clever fellow I am and how I can turn 
my hand to anything.— C owfer. 

Tom one^s head ▼Wm sNi creti, mi ; e^*lt^ 

c;rt«n ; 5 WI ttw ^ or^Kt Make one giddy, wild, insane, or the 

like ; infatuate one ; overthrow one’s reason or judgment : e. g. 
Flattery seems to have turned his Aaod.— McMordie. 

Tom one's thumb up [Figuratively] «rf4>r mi, OMt^’ «(<Tt 
ftitcm wrt «nr4^ mi, m <01*1*1 ml Express disapproval of 

anytlung ; express an unfavourable opinion : e. g. They had unani- 
mously turned their thumbs up. "Sartor”, the publisher acquainted 
him, "excites universal disapprobation.”— R. Garmbtt. 

Tom out CfeU Drive or expel : «. g. The boy was turned out 

of the school for bad conduct m ^ ^ OTSU Cause 

to leave one’s house : e. g. Every season turns out the aristocracy into 

the country, to shoot and fish.— Embrsok. Iff atftf ^tlini 

(fSil Pot to pasture, as cattle or horses : e, g> They turned out 

all the cattle into, the Maidan. ^*tf ml, »r*^fen tsitl ^finl 

CfSil Produce, as the result of labour, or any process of 
manufacture , furnish in a completed state : e. g. How much 

yarn can this mill turn out in the day f— M cMordib. mtk 
«t(|t Move from its places as a bone, al^ drew m fMl t 

tfvn Bend outward , project «nJl ftcv iltc aiW m mh ^ Ml 
Rise from bed : e. g. It ain’t always pleasant to turn out foe morning 
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chapd, is it, Gig-lamps 7 But it's just like the eels with their sldn- 
tiing— it goes against the grain at first, but you soon get used to it--> 

Vbrdart Grbbk. ^ Happen : e, g. It turned out that 

the kindly gentleman inside was no other than Sir Walter Scott— 

Smilbs. ^il ^MPIo Come abroad ; issue j 

result : prove in the result : e. g. Our business in Germany may 
turn out to be a mere military occupation.— T hackbray. 

Tan oat in the oold {.Colloquial] ¥11, Neglect, ignore : 

e. g. It was a warm evening, as his father has observed ; but m one 
sense he had been turned out in the cold, and he felt it bitterly.— 
^ J# PavM. 

Torn out of doom ^ (fail Drive out or expel from the 

house : e. g. He rushed to the scene of unhallowed festivity and 
turyted his astonished guests out of doors, — Irving. 

Tun over *tt< orefl Cause to change the sides of , 

cause to roll over, atnt Roll ; tumble. ( ) dt C'tJB *tt^ 

Open and examine one leaf after another of, as a book ; 
e. g. He turned over the leaves of a folio prayer-book with some- 
thing of a flourish.— Irving. tfsil Overset; 

overturn. < ) ▼rtattl ntvjftfcliSl ^ ftn ▼H Handle 

in business ; do business, or sell goods, to the amount of [ Colloquial ] : 

e. g. He turns over millions a year. — W xbstbr. fvtvfiia orwl 

Hand over ; transfer : t. g. 

Tis well the debt no payment does demand. 

You turn me over to another hand. — ^D ryden. 

Ton over a new leaf [Colloquial] sfin eHifi ^nvln 

dt^ fetlj Reform one’s conduct and begin a new life • 

malti» a radical change for the better in one’s way of living or doing : 
e. g, D’Orleans, seemingly repentant, determined to turn over a new 
/roA— C arlyle. 

Torn over in one*B mind Rn RCH vH Ponder or meditate 

upon:v. g. He fvrari the matter over tn Air own mind, and conti- 
nued the plan of a machine for the purpose.— S miles. 

Turn round Re vRl Change one’s 

opinion or policy : e. g. Didn’t I say that your papa will turn round 
and lay all this at my door ?— Dickens. Cause to revolve in a 

motion : e. g. Turn the a Jamantine spindle ro««i.— M ilton. 

Turn round on or upon ( Vm tt?tR. VH Veer 

round and attack : e. g. He turns round upon whoever is next to 

Tarnrqiuld oni^s flngere— See Turn around one*B flngmi. 
Tom-eorew C*f5eR A strew driver.- 

Tom toil Rffde ^ ♦Ww Retreat ignpminiously : e. g. If 
any one turns upon him, he immediately turns fosf.— H azlItt. 
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Tom ttie oat in the pan — Same as Turn a oat in pan (which see). 

Torn tiiie oold ■hoolder on or to (etftfs) ofe ^ Show 

marked neglect to (a person) : e. g. He had good reasons for fuming 
the cold shoulder on a young fellow whose bringing-up he paid for.— ' 
G. Eliot. 

Tom the oomer— See To)m a corner. 

Tom the day against (one) ; Tam the fortunes of the day ( ev 

firei iit^ ftsnwlwi 

OrSSi Reverse superiority or success : e. g. The sudden appearance of 
Blucher turned the‘day against Napoleon, and Wellington won the 
glorious victory of Waterloo. 

Turn the edge or point of ( ) iftu cSf®) orefl fsi«re ym 
Deprive of the sharpness of ; make dull or blunt. 

Tam the flank of the enemy’s army Pw 

Pass round and take up a position by the side of the enemy 

Turn the scale >11^ ’pfinl wefl, ’ll 

^ 4tnt^ Change the preponderance ; 

Kive superiority or success : e, g. The forces were so evenly balanced 
that a very slight accident might have turned the sc«/c.— M acaulay. 

Turn the scale against ( ^ife orwd 

Change the weight of affairs so as to be prejudicial to the interests of : 
e. g. The Dutch alone could not turn the scale against France.— 
Macaulay. 

Turn the stomaoh of ( Ttftfra ) ^ 77 FI Nauseate ; sicken. 

Tom tiie tables cat^ ^ OrsH Reverse the superiority or 

success ; e. g. The girls have only to turn the tables, and say one of 

their own sex, 'She is as vain as a man.’ — Thackeray. ivWifHwlHa 

ottwi ^ i5«i iftwrt 

Rebut a charge by bringincr forth a counter-charge : e* ga We will 
now turn the tables^ and show the hexameters in all their vigour.— 
The Times. 

Turn the tables on or upon (one) 

Rebut a charge by bringing forth a counter-charge against (one) : 
c. g If a husband accuses his wife of extravagance in dress, she 
turns the tables upon him by accusing him of extravagance in his elub. 
—Brewer. 

Turn the t((le cartC^H ^ Change the course of a stream. 

[ Hence ] ( ««!. ) CSt^ Change the course* ( oi 

events, fortune, &c . ) : e. g. At this moment, vafour and genius of 
an obscure English youth turned the tide of fortune.— Macaulay. 

Tam the tide egeiiMt ( el^Fre ) fyittvt Change 

the course of affairs so as to be prejudicial to the interests of : e. /• 
The war of the succession was raging in thb Carnatic, and the tide had 
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been suddenly turned against the French by the genius of Robert 
Clive.— Macaulay. 

Turn the turtle, or Tarn turtle [ Colloquial ] ( ) fe'WW ^1^ 
Cspsize, as a boat : e. g^ Yes, Mr. Keene ; but turn the turtle is not 
making a quick passage— except to the other world.— Marry at. 

Turn tippet [ Obsolete ] Make a complete change. 

Turn to ( ) fwc^ ^ Cause to face towards : e* g. The mon- 

arch turns him to his royal guest.— Pope. ( CWfl 
Present to by change of position : e, g, W hosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek turn to him the other also .—Bible, ( feg ’■fTVrt, 

^ ^ Change to ; transform to ; as, to’ turn 

good to evil : e- g. Impatience turns an ague to a fever, a fever to 

the plague.— Bishop Taylor. ( ^ ?9f( Be 

changed or transformed to (i) Water turns to ice. — Webster. 
(2) Pride in prosperity turns to misery in adversity. — Proverb. 

( fifCV ^ fww ) Direct to : e. g. 

Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
1 turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind, 

Considered all things visible.— Milton. 

( TWW ^ flTOl ) CWlil Direct one’s thoughts to : e. 

(i) The difficulty being disposed of, he turned to Elizabeth — 
Froudb. (2) From these he turned to politics as to an amusement. 

—Macaulay. ( ^ ^ Face towards. 

Tl PlTOr) cral Be directed to : f. (i) My heart, 
untravelled, fondly turns to thee.— Goldsmith, (a) He had made a 
mark in literature and it was to literature rather than to public affairs 

that his ambition /«riif»<^ — MoRLEY. CWplC® ^^651 Come upon, find: 
e. g. It is impossible to turn to a page which does not contain some* 
thing that deserves to be remembered.— Macaulay. Have 

recourse to : e, g, Helvetius's tables, may be turned to on all occasions. 

—Locke. Refer to : i.g. In the accounts on these weary 

wanderings it is a pleasure to turn to the story of a black boy, Jacky 
Jacky-astory which shows that it is not amongst white boys alone 
that a strong sense of duty and devotion exists— The P. Readers, 

( OFtsf fwwr ) Change one’s course to : r. g. 

We turn 

To where the silver Thames first rural grows. — Thomson, 


Turn to a good us© U - employ profitably ; make use of 

to advantage : e. g. The long habitation of a powerful and ingenious 
race has turned every rood of land to its best use, has found all the 
capabilities, the arable soil, the quarriable rock, the high ways, the .by- 
ways, the fords, the navigable waters. — Emerson. 

Turn to aooountf advantage, profit, &o. Ttw 
^ ^ Utilise ; make useful : t. g, 

acteristic of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm in good part and 
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even to turn it to aecount^SuiLKS. {2) God will make these evils the 
occasion of greater good by turning them io our ndvautagi.-- 

Tiixotson. ^ »rtt1 Be made 

profitable or advantageous ; become worth the while. 

Turn to Ghxl— Same as Betnni to God. 

Turn Turk Become a Mohammedan. {Collcquial} 

dnntt Go to the bad. ^ «l^ Become 

hopelessly obstinate : e, g. Emma’s having turned Turk^ startled my 
father.— KiNGSLBY. 

Torn turtle— See Turn the turtle. [ downward. 

Turn under Bend, or be folded, 

Turn up ^ ) K 9 \ Turn so as to bring 

the bottom side on top ; as, to turn up the trump, 

Throw up by digging : e, g. By long practice he acquired a dexterity 
which enabled him to turn up the ground to the requisite depth with 

astonishing facility.— Prescott, •ttenl ; ^VP 

Come to light • transpire ; occur ; happen : e, g, (i) 
One is tempted to set it down as one of those tales which turn up in 
all manners of times and places. — Freeman. (2) I hoped against 
hope that some chance might turn up in our favour. — Thackeray. 

Bend, or be doubled, upward. 

Turn up one's nose [ Colloquial ] 

Show contempt by bending the nose upward ; e, g 
Why do you turn up your nose at the poor? They come to you in 
the hope of getting something. You may as well jsend them away with 
kind and gentle words. 

Turn up trumps [ Colloquial ] J\ Turn 

out to be successful, fortunate, or happy : e, g. There are plenty of 
instances, in the experience of every one, of short courtships and 
speedy marriages which have turned up trumps^l beg your pardon — 
which have turned out well after all — Collins. 

Turn upon— See Turn on. 

Turn upside down ( tww ^ Bring the upper- 
mpst pait of ( anything ) downward. ^ Throw 

into utter confusion : e, g. Tomorrow I expect your commanderin- 
chief, to whom king and country are so much obliged for his exertions 
against those who would turn the world upside rfoww.— S cott. 

(A) Turn-coat W One who 

has left a party and joined the antagonistic one. 

Turned of ( Advanced beyond : e. g. The mar 
is turned of sixty-six ( «. past sixty-six years ].— Webster. 

Turned out of ( Trained or educated at : e. g^ 
He knew that the arguments of those who hold the doctrine of pre; 
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destination, and its conelative reprobation, are logically unanswerable 
by the best theologian ever turned out 0 / Oxford.— H. Conway. 

Tamlnff point ^ ••ni «»cfi ^ ^ vtftv 

ipi The point upon which a question turns and which decides a 

case. •rr'Wl CTtH The 

point in a course of events^ or in the progress of a disease, at which a 
change begins : 0 . g; This trust which ne had taken on him without 
thinking about it, head over heels in fact, was the centre and turning 
point of his school-life.— Hughks. 

Tumapit dog 01 c»ltv an awt aiom*! al One who does the 

work but gets no pro6t; one who turns the spit but eats not of the roast. 
Tut-gotten Panic-struck. 

Tutelary deity 1 

Tweedledum, Tweedledee C¥ta 5 ^ al fwc* atn an *ft<afl 
win, cat ataan agitata u* Jit "W «iie acsT aja^« atal am, 

caaa *awl e wa^’ These two words are used together to indicate dis- 
tinctions that are the slightest possible or only nominal. (Names invent- 
ed by John Byron to satirize two quarrelling schools of musicians bet- 
ween whom the real difference was negligible. Hence used of people 
whose persons or opinions are “as like as two peas". — B rewbr ) : e.g. 
I’m afraid there won’t be time to instruct my ignorance of the difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee before the end of November. — 
Norris. 

Twenty and twenty times [ Colloquial 1 wataiatl, Til ^ 

many times • over and over again ; repeatedly : 0. g. I have hinted 
It to you twenty and twenty times by word of mouth. — Richardson. 

Twice told tale 5^19 mi A tale that is often repeated. 

Twiddle one’s flnners [ Colloquial ^ cet*i sil ml, *mi Do 

nothing, remain idle. ^ 

Twig one [ Slang — Irish tuigim, I urderstand ] UtfttS efRs ^ tt«l1 

Observe one narrowly : 0 . g. If he is an old hand, he will twig the 
officer.— PAKOt.. Wfltmw *ltt1 Understand a person : 0 . g. I 

twig you, now, my boy.— Haliborton. 

Twin relics of barbarism wbn e Slavery and polygamy. 

Twirl one’s thumbs [ Colloquial ] wte ’rt ^ ml, Do 

nothing, remain idle 

Twist it on one [ Slang ] rrstl Swindle or bamboozle one to one’s 

own advantage, cmtl Extract from a person all one can— and a 
bit over. 

Twist Of the wrist The turning movement 

of the wrist in any work requiring dexterity. [ Hence ] fell 

Any quick action. ... 

Twist round one’s finger eife intv ml Wfel 'e m*lTI ei^ ml In- 
fluence and control with extreme ease. 
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Twlit the lion*e toil [American] [ f|[^*r ] fttopj CW 

^fifS CStvrt Goad or insult the pacific 

and long-suffering British public feeling for political purposes in 
America. 

Two htooke will not make a white [Prov^riJ-Ttcoits wtcatv <ioit ^ at i 

Two can play at that gamit [ Celloquial ] e c<(al toi. 

cwrt ftroj 4 w ^ *W ww wtt -a^tRe 

tftw *ttto *rtto Another person can take up the 

same line of action that has already been taken up by one used 
generally when another intends to retaliate : e- g. Now, don't you 
call me any names, or you will find that tv)o can play at that game 
[ i, e., I can also call you names. ] — Florence Markyat. 

Two eyea of Qreeoe «<IC«(W e •nfSl aPto aaro Athens and Sparta 

Two heads are better than one ‘*ftw ^ fkf® e*(^ ’Tto’ 

— Outside advice is often very useful. [ I 

Two in distress makes sorrow less [Proverb] oitPFi 

Two is company, three is none [ Proverb ] i^er f^sR sell 
SfCT •rl A proverb (in Haywood’s collection) much used by lovers. 

Two may keep oounsel— if one of them’s dead 'c«tcSt ( aiRt ) 

Wtt tftl ’Itrs *l 1 ’ — 4 ^ A caustic saying implying that a 

secret is most likely to leak out once it is told to someone else. 

Two of a trade seldom or never agree [Proveri] <ii7 

^ ^ Two persons following the same calling or profession 
hardly ever are of one mind or act in harmony : e, g. It is proverbial 
that two of a trade seldom agree, — English Magazine. 

Twopenny-halfpenny [ Colloquial ] ^^fij s Of very 

small value ; worthless : e. g. The next day we took a prize called 
the "Golden Sun”, belonging to a creek on the main, a twopenny- 
halfpenny little thing, thirty- five tons. — Sala. 

Two Btrings to one’s bow fi, 

W*fil®l efpF '®R Two devices, if one should fail, the other may 

be adopted. [ See Have two strings to one’s bow ]. 

Two wrongs oannot make a right 'My am Good 

will not come from evil • it’s no use robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

^burn’s triple tree wti A gallows, which consists of two uprights 
and a beam resting on them. Prior to 1783 Tyburn was the chief 
place of execution in London. 

Tyrannise over ( vtftoe ) weittR Act the ty- 

rant over ; rule over with unjust and oppressive severity : e, g. Masters 
sometimes tyrannize over their servants — Webster. 

Tyrant’s vein — A ranting, bullying manner. 

I^rian purple or dye ctotl yRl <lt>l vr A celebrated purple dye, 
formerly prepared at Tyre from certain shell-fish. 
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U. S*— The United States of North America. 


Ugfly OttBtomor ft’W ^1 "lap A dangerous antagonist : e. g. Some 

of these good«looking young gentlemen are ugly customers enough 
when their blood is up, and Cousin Charlie, like the rest, had quite as 
much '^devir' in his composition as was good for him.— M elville. 

Ugly duokliag [ Colloquial ] 01 f ftCTO 

^ Any object which at first appears ugly 
and is on that account ignored, but which eventually turns out nice 
and wins admiration. [ The allusion is to the “duckling'* in the fable, 
which at first looked “ugly" but afterwards turned out to be a nice 
swan ] : a g. And then we all get into our carriage^, with the '^ugly 
duckling^* transformed within the last quarter of an hour into a swan, 
leading the way.—RHODA Broughton. ^ 

Ugly mBn ^ ^ ^ 

TO, wsni The 

actual person who garrottes the victim in a confederacy of three, the 
others, the “fore-stair* and “back-stair* covering his escape. 

Ultima ratio [ Latin ] ^ The last reason or argument. 

^ The last resort. 

Ultima Thule [ Latin ] The end of the world ; the last 

extremity. [ Thule was the most northern point known to the ancient 
Romans ]. 

Ultimate analysis [ Chemistry J The resolution ot a 

substance to its elemei . 

Ultimum vale [Latin] TOtl? ,• C5t5, C^\S A finishing stroke ; 

final coup : e g. “Atropos, cutting off the thread of his life, gave an 
ultimum vale to my good fortuiu *' 

Ultimus Romanorum [ Latin ] I'he last of the Romans. Congreve, 
so called by Pope ; Dr Johnson, so called by Carlyle • Horace Walpole, 
so called by some. 

Ultra fashionable Extremely luxurious. 

Ultra vires [ Lahn ] Beyond one’s legitimate powers. 

[ A law term ]. w - 

Umbilical cord ^1 ^ The navel string. 

Umble-pie— ^A pie made of umbles, e., the liver, kidneys, &c., of a 
deer. It was a dish for servants and inferiors. To eat the humble pie 
( umble pic ) is to accept a humiliating position. 

Una VOOe [ Latin J tUT *^tCVI With one voice 5 unanimously. 

Unaware off CTO PpiCJ ) Tl Not aware of. 

Unburden one’s mind W 

Give expression to one's thoughts w|jich weigh heavily upon one s 

mind. 
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Uncde Bun ^fiPFtl IJP *rtltCT|ni ’fl 4 W 1 ^ A colloquial 

humorous appellation given to the United States Government or its 
people. [The name arose from the circumstance that the initials U. S. 
(United States) marked on certain casks of provisions at Troy, N, Y., 
purchased for the American army in the war of 1812, were facetiously 
interpreted as standing for ^'Uncle Sam*’, the local nickname of Mr. 
Samuel Wilson, a governm^t inspector at that place] : a. g. We call 
...the American public UncU Sam, as you call the British John Bull. 
— Haliburton. 

Under a bushel [ Colloquial 1 rtWW ; ^ Cfltceff ^s it W t W In secret • 
without letting people know. 

(Be) Under a oloud ^ ▼•nrql Wil ; cetc¥r 

Be or fall under suspicion ; be not in good repute : e, g. 

The man is unitr a cloud at present^ but in time he will vindicate 
himself,— M cMoroib. 

Under a pretext of (CTtsra*t>«t1’Ffind Under the pretence of: e. g. 

They suck the blood of those they depend on, under a pretext of service 
and kindness. — L’Estrange, 

Under age s|rtt»Rr Minor. 

Under any oiroumatanoee W In any case; 

whatever may happen •. e. g. No foreigner, under any circumstances, 
should be admitted to the army.— Froude. 

Under arms »r*tH Drawn up ready to use arms, as sol- 

diers : r. g. The lord Mayor has but to call in the train-bands and put 
the standing army under arms, and he may bid defiance to the world. 

— Irving. fSrfro Enrolled lot military service : #. g. 

The state has a million men under arms . — Webster, 

Undor ban Subject to interdiction or prohibition. 

Un der b are polea [ Nautical ] inro 

( ) Having all the sails furled ; without having a single sail 

spread. [Fig."] ♦it^'o Reduced to the last extremity. 

Under oanvas ^ toi, ^< 1 % irro fwi Having the sails un- 
furled ; under sail. ^ ) Living in tents. 

Under colour of ( ) ini ^11 Under a pretext or disguise of : 

^ (i) Under colour 0/ loyalty and love to the general, he enticed 
Cassio to majee rather too free with the bottle. — Lamb. (2^ Those put 
lawful authority upon the stretch to the abuse of power, under colour of 
prerogative. — L’Estrange. [ decided. 

Under oonaideration Under discussion or enquiry • not yet 

Under oonviotion In a state of awakened consciousness. 

U ndCT eoCTec tion ^ ^1% ^Itfwi *lti 

) Subject to correction often used as 
a formal expression of deference to a superior authority* 
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Undw OOYBt In concealment • under shelter : t, g. Being com* 

pelled to lodge in the field, whilst his army was under cover, they might 
be forced to retire.— C larkrdon. 

U nder c oyer of (cel*! f^H) ^1 eit^. ^ 

▼ftri Being concealed by ; under the shelter or protection 
oi e. g. He took his departure unperceived, under cover o/ darkness. 

Under ourrent f^raci fe^ sfiicecf aif«jC 3 

^ ♦ftn Kl ( CTiR ) Something at work which is 

either not visible at all, or has a tendency quite opposite to what is 
visible or apparent e ge In the Puritan supremacy, there was a strong 
undef^current of loyalty to the banished Prince. 

Under dose ^ Small quantity 2 less than or below full dose. 

Under Are fenn dimtePl Exposed to the 

discharge of 6re-arms. 

Under foot Under the feet , at one's mercy ; as, to trample 

nndif JooL ^ Below par ; at less than the par 

value f Obsolete ] e. g. They would be found to sell their means, be 
it lands or goods, far under fooL — Bacon. 

Under ground Below the surface of the ground. 

Under hatohes Below deck ; in the hold of a 

vessel [Hence, figuratively^ Underground ; in the grave 

»PnhrC5|ll ^ Off duty Under arrest. 

Under heaven On the surface of the earth . e. g. Noth- 

ing under heaven can satisfy his inordinate greed of gain. 

Under look and key finil Completely secured : 

e. gn He kept every document vnder lock and key, — Warren. 

Under obligation to ( one ) ( vWie ) fiivfe cvt^ 

Obliged or indebted to ( om ) for services rendered by him. 

Under (or By) one’s auspices, or Under the auspices of v UHe ft W 
epjatc? By one's favour ; through one's influence or patronage e g. 
Frederic was called to royalty and empre under ine auspices 0 / the 
greatest of the Roman pontiffs. — Freeman . 

''Under one’s banner, or Under the banner of 'Vhftw 

Under ones standard, *. e, under the 
leadership of a prince or state : e During the War of American 
Independence many French noblei lought under the banner of the 

Under one’s ( or the ) breath ^ With low voice ; very slowly : 

*'A good thing they did not bethink themselves of cutting my 
hair," she said under her Dixon. 

Under one*8 eye. or Under the eye of ^mrt'e vsn 

Under one’s direct inspection or supervision ; e. g. He 
was educated tinder the king's eyi at the king s expense.— F roude* 
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Under (me*s hand ^ fqrt^ Itlt Bearing 

one's signature ; by one’s signature or hand-writing : e. g. The plea 
set up for James can be proved under his own hand to false in fact. 
—Macaulay. ( one’s signature and seal. 

Under one’s hand and seal ^ Bearing, or attested by. 

Under one’s nose Before one’s very eyes ; in full view 

of one ; e. g She passed ukder his nose with a female companion, but 
he did not know her. — Thackeray. 

Under one’s seal OfWnSf ( ^ ) Bearing, or 

attested by one’s seal : e. g. By letters patent under his great seal he 
invited his subjects to imitate his liberality.— Macaulay. 

Under one’s signature ’FttftTS ^ With one’s signa- 

ture or name subscribed attested or confirmed by one’s signature. 
Under one’s thumb [ Colloquial ] ’sHtre ^ 

Completely under one’s influence or control : e.g^ If you think I’m 
going to be afraid of Mother Van, you’re mistaken. Let come what 
may, I’m not going to live under her /Aamfr.- Trollope. 

Under one’s wing ‘^Wre Under one’s protection : e. g. We 

heard you were under Lady Partick's wing, and felt that you were safe. 
Florence Marryat. 

Under order «lt^, Having received order. 

Under pain of (c^ttWl) wce^ irtai. >idIi al 

HO oftto 35^— <il^^ OfH Subject to the punishment of, 

in case of infringement of the conditions imposed, or of disobedience : 
e. g. None shall presume to fly, under pain o/ death.— Addison. 
Under penalty of ( So as to suffer. [ When 

used after a negative ] ( ) WOCeft ^ OfiflU Without having to 

suffer the punishment of. 

Under open sky ’(c?? trtfipf Out of doors. 

Under pretenoe of (cot^ srotl) ofinri On the pretext of ; e.g. 
They fell to raising money under pretence of the relief of Ireland.— 
Clarendon. 

Under protest *IC^ Raising some objec- 

tion, or making a declaration expressive of disapproval or dissent ; 
e, g. So long as they went to church as a (orm, and under protest, the 
services to which they listened there were indifferent to them. — FroUde, 

Under repair In a state of being repaired. 

Under sail »r afiitfifs 3^1« erHfWl ( siWtr ) ; *ltt>l 

; W 9 Having the sails spread . in motion. 

Under sentence Subject to punishment ; sentenced. 

Under the apprehension enispcsni "Wt "iftrs « In a state 
nf distrust or fear at the prospect of future evil, accompanied with un- 
easiness of mind. 
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Under the auepioes of ( CTFtsi ^ 

fW^tCS(. ^ Under the protection, patroncii>e, or care of , 

under the guidance of : e g. The studies which she iiad broken 
she now resumed K/ttfer 0/ a tutor whose views were more 

sincere.— S cott. [Also see Under one’s auspices]. 

Under the ban of (cetJi fWftJrtcsni Liable to penalty 

or punishnient to be inflicted by e ^ (i) Tantia Bheel was undir 

the ban of the law to the last moment of his life ( 2 ) When a poor 

wretch was under the ban of the church, no tradesman might sell him 
clothes or food. — F rouue. 

Uader the banner of— See Under one’s banner. 

Under the breath— See Under one’s breath. 

Under the oiroumstanoea 

Considering everything connected with the cast* e.g". We 
think it, under the circumstance^, an absolute duty to expose the 
fallacy of their arguments.— M \r vx^lay. 

Under the eye of i ^ Under the observation of. 

[ See Under one’s eye ]. 

Under the girdle Not >et born e. g. All 

children under the girdle at the time of marriage aie held to be legiti- 
mate. — N otes and Queries. 

Under the hand of ( ^ Authenticated by the 

handwriting or signature of. 

Under the harrovr wt^l Subiect to actual torture with a 

toothed instrument, or to great affliction or oppression 
Under the head of ^ ?tTOf Under the subdivision or 

Item ofs 

Under the impression ^“Prsl Under the notion or belief 

e, g. They do not like it to be known to their employers that they are 
saving money, being under the impression that it might lead to attempts 
to lower the wages. — Smiles. 

Under the impulee of SrSJRf? Impelled 

to action by the sudden evcitement if ( used in a somewhat fault- 
finding sense ). V ^ , 

Under the influenoe of ^ Being under the 

operation or controlling power of. 

Under the lee [ Nautical ] Wtc* To the leeward : e. g. 

The vessel lay ^ /t<? of tl. nd.— W ebster. 

Under the mask Under the pietence , feigning. 

Under the name of ( Under the designation or title of . c. g. 

Many treat the gospel with indifference, under the name o/“ liberality — 

Uniw the nMeeeity of ( ^ Finding ift 

necsssary, or feeling compelled to do ( something ^ • e g. He and ms 
companion were under the necessity ci/’ providing against every possible 
emergency.— Scott. 
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UndAr tbe pie* of ( ) m vfllt On the pretext of : t. g. Daring 

the troubles of the fifteenth century, a rack was introduced into the 
Tower, and was occasionally used under the plea »f political necessity. 

— MaCAULAT. 

Under the rose cvm cfcvlil «t¥tci 

Under the pledge of secrecy ; in a manner that forbids 
disclosure the rose bein^among the ancients the emblem of secrecy, 
and hung up at entertainments that nothing there said was to be 
divulged '.eg I speak among friends, and under the rasr.— Scott. 
[ Hence ] In secret : e. g. John, saying nothing, continued to 

disobey the order, under the rose, — Ststbnson. 

Under the seal of ■6oreoye^t*Ritf5Wl^¥tci mm Milt With the 

promise of keeping secret. 

Under the eon IMmaOf, In the world ; on the earth. 

Under the stirveillenoe ( of ) iwuM Under the eye or~ watch of the 
police. 

Under the thumb of [ Colloquial ] ( mtltio It I tl l t ^ 

Completely under the influence or control of : e. g. The kings were 
either nobodies, or were under the thumb 0/ their wives and mistresses. 
— English Magazine. 

Under the umbrella of eo>and-K> mtltte it fticn Under 
his dominion, regimen, or influence. 

Under the winge of ( Cltl fVfl H mtftve ) mtmci Under the shelter 
of; in the piotection of: e. g Catherine took the young orphan 
under the -wings o/her benign protection. 

Under water ; emuf Below the surface of water ; in a state of 

immersion. 

Under way or weigh [ JVaaficaf ] n 581 ^ ( ) in progress; 

having started : e. g. The barks that wait us hence will oe under 
•weigh ere we can reach the ports. — Scott. 

Under-dog The unsuccessful. 

Undergo a change Be changed. 

Undergo a eearoh Ititaai^ im mi^ Be subject to a search. 

Undergo an examination oreit Submit to an examination. 
Undergo an operation mgmil 19 mit Submit to a surgical operation. 
Undergo the last eentenoe of the law mttcii in le dffi itiT 

im, mtlWCe item l*eil m ♦Ipf IteH Suffer capital punishment ; 
be hanged. , 

(The) Undwsigned ftlltmiertl H ftulmimtfirtl The person whose 
name is signed, or the persons whose names are signed, at the end of 
a document ; the subscriber or subscribers. 

Underepur-leather An understrapper ; a subordinate : e g, 

Everett and Dangerfldd<»were subordinate informers — a sort of undet- 
spur leathers, as the cant term went.— Scott. 

Understand trap [ Colloquial ] iim fftn ; itflflnF o^fl fSdt 
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Have one’s weather eye open • be thoroughly knowing ; «. g. My 
good lady understood trap as well as any woman in the Moors.-— 
Scott. 

Undevtalte ft XiBk ^ Take on one's self a risk. 

Undortftke fbr ( ^ ^'Wil Be bound for ; be surety for. 

Unftirl the blaok flag cettit ^ Declare war. 

Uliguftrdedmoment^^«ttH*Rf Apointof time when 

one 18 not on one's guard ; an incautious state : e. g. Most people re- 
gard this as a single blemish on an honourable life, the frailty of an un- 
guarded moment , — Macavlay. 

Unheard-of ; ^*1 newi Not heard of before ; unprecedented ; 

new. ; 8 tait 5 Not heard of. Unknown to fame ; 

obscure. 

Unhoped-lbr^rreitfte Not hoped for ; unexpected. 

Uninvited guests sit on thorns [ Proverb ] m i p i m 

Union is strength [ Proverb ] evett ^ The wise saw of Periander, 
“Tyrant" of Corinth (1665 — 585 B. C. ) 

Union Jaok e sttfsjtcei ftfsnj ♦I^Vl "The national banner 

of Great Britain and Ireland. It consists of three united crosses— that 
of St. George for England, the saltire of St. Andrew for Scotland, and 
the cross of St. Patrick for Ireland” — Brewer ; e., g. The weighted 
corpse, wrapped round with a Unton yach, was borne along by the sail- 
ors to the stern of the ship.— W. Black. 

Unionistft— "A Whig and Radical party opposed to- Home Role in Ire- 
land. It began in i88(. and in 1895 joined the Conservative govern- 
ment.”— Brkwbb. 

Unite in ( CVtft Vlte ) <Wii fSW Join in ( an act ). 

Unite to or with ( m fvp ^ IV ^ ftfvs W1 ^ VUl Join 

to ; combine with : e, g. (i) Evr <‘y man felt himself bound to unite 
with one of the two great part'ps that divided the town. — Dickens. 
(2) As if the axes of his eyes were untied to his backbone, and only 
moved with the trunk.— Emerson. 

United brethern A religious community, commonly 

called Moravtans. . 

United E^ingdom The British Empire con- 

sisting of Great Britain and Ireland. The name was adopted on 
January 1, 1801, when Ireland wa*- united to Great Britain. 

United Stotee VtorfilWlV The thirty-six states of North 

America composing the Federal R^ublic. Each state is represented in 
the Federal Congress by two senators and a number of representatives 

proportionate to the number of >Jjb*b‘tant8. ... w .. . . 

etendt devlded we fUl [Proverb^ vi'WSJ 1 

Univereal tdranAi >w| vstft* ^ trtfw ; ^ The whole 

church of God ; the catholic church. 
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Unlioked oub A loutish, unmannerly youth, 

^nminded, unmoved [Proverb] ^ ^ ^ f 3 p 7 

Unparliamentary language 

^8(97 ^1 Such language as cannot be spoken iniparliament ; im- 
proper language. 

Unqualified happiness Unmixed joy. 

Unqualified praise 4ll5 «S[»tUf1 Praise not modified or restricted 

by conditions or exceptions * e, g. This book is too interesting to be 
treated with indiffcrencei too good to be set down as bad, and also too 
bad for nnqualifed praise. — Literary World. 

Unreasonable silence is folly ] Proverb ] ^ t 

Unsheathe the sword Make 

war, ^ [ locks. 

Unship the oars fit? Take the oars from the row- 

Unworthy of ( Not fit for : e. g. He adjudged him 

unworthy cf his friendship,— Knolles, ( Vl 

Unbecoming of • discreditable to : e. g. Our friend’s papers 
are in my hands, and 1 will take care to suppress things unworthy of 
him.— P ope. 

Unwritten law ar»ltFtll The common law or that law which 

has been established by usage. 

Up a river f?CV fewtH fwcv Towards the head or source 

of a river : e. g. The grog is produced, and two veterans spin yarns 
about their adventures up the Mtssisstfi.^ Knight, 

Up S tree [Colloquial] In an awkward position* 

in a situation of great difficulty,— not knowing how to act: e. g% 
Worse than that...rm in a regular fix — up a tree, by Jove. — M elvi^^lb. 

Up and about [Colloquial] ^ 

Having got out of bed and moving about, minding one’s 
business : e. g. By the time he got to 'the Whitechapel Road, there 
were a good many up and Bbsant. 

(Be) Up and doing ^ ^Ttf^ «IM1 Be actively 

engaged in anything, as contrasted with remaining idle and inactive : 
e, gt Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate , 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait.— L ongfellow, 

Up and down iS*| 1 l 41^ ; a First up, and then down : 

e. g. Fortune led him up and (fawn.— CnAUCBS. 'WtW 

From one place, state, or position to another , backward and forward : 
e. ^ I go to Boston or New York, and run up and down on my affairs. 
—Emerson. 

Up hill and down hill ^ (Vtc^ Vigorously and pernstently, 

Up*hill wwk '¥0JI WrtJ A very difficult thing : a, g. This is no 
doubt, an up hill work for him.— D ickens. 
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Up in Versed in. 

Up in wms ( 4W3 ^ isw« ; In readiness to fight 

(either actually or figuratively! eg. If a tramping beggar were set 
to work in England, and compelled to do it by mtlitary discipltnei alt 
the philanthropists in the country would be up in artns —Spectator* 

Up sound [Nautical] Jf^Rl From the sea. 

Up-Stftirs In the higher or better rooms of a house. 

Up stream ^ Fiom 

the mouth towards the source of the stream • against stream* 

Up the country In a direction to- 

wards the head of a stream or river. 

Up the lane HRllI fifC^ Towards the upper end of the lane. 

Up the spout At the pawn broker’s. 

Up to ( pFg ) Till . as far as { C^^ Rppr ) > 1^5 ^tPW 5 

In keeping with , not beyond : e, g, Hfr lives up to his 
means, and seldom beyond them. ( RFfH ) Adequate to : 

e g. During the Russian war, few of those that offered as recruits were 
found up to the medical standard, though it had been reduced.— 

Emerson ( C^t^f ^ Equal to: e. g. (i) The 

tram is up to time [ 2 . e., has arrived at the appointed time. ] (a) She 

is not up to us in breeding — Thackeray. ( 'VtCWil ) 

'^1 ^ Sufficiently qualified or competent for : e, ge The 

boy is well up to running errands. ( PlTOI ) 

Sufficiently acquainted with . e g. The man i^ quite up to all the 

tricks of trade. [Colloquial] { About or after : e. ge 

He is up to some mischief or other.— Helps ( ^ 

Engaged in doing : e. g. OI 1 Jacobson was as curious as any- 
thing over it, and asked the squire, aside, what he was up to^ that he 
must employ Crow instead of his own man. — Mrs. Wood 

Up to a thing or two [Colloquial} ^*(1 ^ ^ 

Know a thing or two ; be thoroughly knowing or shrewd : 
e. g. As King Solomon says,— and that man was up to u thing or 
iwo^ you may depend, though our professor did say he wasn t so know- 
ing as Uncle Sam,— it’s all vanity and vexation of spirit.— Haliburton. 

Up to date^^tC®!^ f^PlI Most rei--'» or modern • having a knowledge 
of the latest improvements or developments. 

UptOSnufl [Colloquiall ; 

5^ Experienced ; alert and knowing , not to be imposed upon : 
e. g. You American ladies are so up to snuff, as you say.— Howells. 
UptotheeamCor Ups) in ( immersed in : e.g. 
They .shun him who is up to the ears tn debt.— Smiles. 
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Up to the elbows [Collotuial] ^ Completely en. 

grossed : e. This man is up t» the *lbows in debt, and finds it ex* 
tremely hard to keep the wolf from the door. 

Up to the eyes {CoUoquUl] csW rrtjw, To the full ; 

completely : e. g. A neighbour’s estate, mortgaged up to the eyes, 
was sold under the hammw.*— R badb. Deeply engaged. 

Up to the hilt ^CT^tCl *rtrf ^><1% >r»t<ecn To the full; 

completely • thoroughly : t. g. The farm is mortgaged up to the hilt. 
Up to the hub c^e*t ^ ^ wtl’ttct fetl nef : ^>1 ; 

As far as possible in embarrassment or diffi* 
culty, or in business ; fully ; deeply involved. 

Up to the mark or soratoh c^«r ei cttirel 

^ «t«l C^t^T Possessed of the degree of 

excellence or quality that is requisite or expected \ e, g, I am afraid 
your ansvwer is not quite up to the mark , 

(An) Upas tree cet^ ^ Anything baneful or of evil influence. 

[ The allusion is to the Upas tree of Java which is alleged to spread 
devastation for many miles round it J. 

Upon a high horse ITg StOI ( till ) Bearing oneself loftily ; being on 
one’s dignity. 

Upon its legs ^sistcn In an Independent position. 

Upon my honour 4¥k¥tl "PW ^▼F--‘*IS1 «lfi|C«ft’ An appeal to one’s 
honour or reputation in support of a certain statement. 

Upon my word— See On my word. 

Upon one’s hands— See On one’s hands. 

Upon the alert— Same as On the alert ( which see ). 

Upon the anvil wfcnttgt^. *Stcilt6i|t Under discussion: 

e. g When any public affair is upon the anvil, 1 love to hear the re> 
flections that arise upon it in the several districts and parishes. — 
Addison, 

Upon the gad iltvftv ltc««t|tV VCi ; VIV ilW ^ Upon the 

spur of the moment ; hastily : e, g. All this done upon the gad.~- 

Shakbsfearb. Doing things on the spur of the moment : 

hasty -.e.g. I have no good opinion of Mrs. Charles’s nursery-maid. 
I hear strange stories of her ; she is always upon the gad.— Miss 
Austbn. 

Upon the matter, or Upon the whole matter *rtltcilt5S|l vflc*! ; 

>|V vfni Considering the whole t taking all things in view : e. g Waller, 
with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horse, but were upon the whole 
matter, equal in foot— Clarendon. 

Upon the strength of-See On the strength of. 

Upon the table [Figurativelyl g^sqipgts Exposed 

to the view of the public; known to all: e,g, I s^ll not, however. 
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take up the time of this— I mean your time— by recapitulating all 
that I told you on that occasion , the facts are, so to speak, all upon 
the table, and I will merely touch the main heads of the case — 
Haggard. 

Upon, the whole- See On the the whole. 

Upon this ; i??ni *ni^ Hereupon , immediately after : e. g. Mr. 
Southey, upon this, becomes more serious, his hair stands on end, and 
he adjures the spectre to tell him what he is and why he comes.— 
Macaulay. 

Upper osee n* 5*1?^ The top one ot 

a pair of coiupobitor’s cabe^, used to hold capitals, small capitals, and 
references. 

Upper Orust Ste The lions or crack men of the day . e g, "I 

want you to see Peel, Stanley, Graham, Spiel, Russell, IMacaulay, old 
Joe, and so on They are all upper crust here." 

Upper hand Superior authoa^ty ; mastery : e, g. 

The reports were that the governess had come round everybody, wrote 
Sir Pitt's letters, did hi^ business, managed his accounts — had the 
upper hand of the whole house — Thackeray, 

Upper House feSBTa fteT’t. »l«l The upper estate ot 

the British legislature, also called the Kouse of Lords : r, g. Speci- 
mens [ of gentlemen ] are to be found at the plough, the loom and 
the forge, in the ranks, and before the mast, as well as in the officers' 
mess-room, the learned professions, and the Upper House itself — 
Melville. 

Upper Btorey or story The higher storey of a house . e g. You 

will find him in the ut>*^er storey. ^ The head ; in- 

tellect ; e. g. You see, the point we should gain, would be this, — If we 
tried to get him thr/ugh as being a little touched in the upper 
— whatever we could do for him, we could do against his own will. 
— Troi lope. 

Upper ten thousand Tne ten thousand 

highest in wealth or position the upper class, the aristocracy • — often 
abbreviated to upper ten. [ This is a United States phrase, colloquial 
W /owj : Next comes ‘'The History of a Crime'’ of the high 

falutin' order, intended, we suppose, to give one a glimpse of the 
upper ten. — EDINBURGH Review. 

Upper world ’JJiCirt, The u-uosphere. Heaven. 

This world ; the earth in distinction from the u^uler world. 

Uppermoat in the mind ct ^ : «r«ftsi fw 

Being the first subject of one’s thought. Occur- 

ring to one in the first place : g She was accustomed to give ready 
Utterance to whatever came uppermost tn her mind. Dickens. 
Uppish manners WtC’fH WtB Conceited 

conduct ; assumption of the airs of a superior person. 

Upe nnd ddwne [ Colloquial ] ^ 
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Alternate states of elevation and depression, or of prosperity and 
adversity : t. g. They had their ups and dawns of fortune.— 
Thacksray. 

Upset price ^ ^ eW The price at which 

foot's sold by auction are effered for competition. If no advance is 
made, they fall to the persoh who made the upssi price. [ “Reserved 
bid” is virtually the same thing ]. 

Upeide down ▼fiwt With the upper 

part undermost. {Htncti ffW *^taitPIC»n In con- 

fusion ; in complete disorder ; topsy turvy. 

(Be) Upsides with \Colloquial ] ( jpTtsf Be even with. 

( Tt? CBtsn Be reverged upon. 

Upturning of one’s glass W About the time of one's 

death ; the time when death is about to turn his hourglass upside down» 
the sand of life having nearly run out. 

Upward ( or Upwards ) of IC^ V^) More than ; above ; 

r*. g, 1 have been your wife in this obedience upward of twenty years. 

— SHaKESPEARB. 

Urge on (one) ( cm ftrora arar) ^ 

capf ^1 Press ( something ) upon one's mind or will • ply 
one ( with something ) : e g. One of the conspirators urged on him 
the expediency of retreating. — Macaulay. 

Urge ( one ) to ( '«i?[nipr ▼m, 5tf*nii «nrt, ^ 
Til Press hard upon one to (do somt-thing) • instigate or impel 
a person e g. They urged their sister to extreme measures. — 
Buckle. 

Ursa Major ^ The constellation known as,/*Great Bear’\ 

“The Plough*' “the Waggon**, * Charles's Wain”, &c. 

Ursa Minor — A constellation, also called “Cynosura”or the Dog's tail**. 

Use a language Make use of some 

expression ( generally implying something harsh or rude ) \ e. g. She 
used a language which was quite unbecoming ( f her position. [But cU 
“ihe greatest master that ever used the English language,^'] 

Use and wont wfirK 'SWI ^ Customary practice. 

Use hard measure ^1 ^ Apply harsh 

treatment to. 

Use makes perfections [ Prove fb ] TOi i 

Use tone) well or ill ^1 ^ Treat (a person) 

kindly or unkindly. 

Use one’s influence fsicsra ^^^1 ^ Employ or exert 

one’s power or authority. 

Use one’s name Ttljftre ^ Make use of 

another's name in order to serve an end or purpose : e. g Her name 
had been used as a blind to put the English on a wrong scent*— S cott» 
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Use one’s own discretion ^ Act freely ac- 

cording to one's judgment. 

Use up c?etrt ; ^mS\ 

Consume or exhaust by using* leave nothing of : e, g. We mu^t or 
careful to avail ourselves of opportunities and u^e up the fragmeiit> o* 

even our spare time.— S miles. WA\tA\ Tl IFte 'S 

Tire out 5 so exhaust as to leave no force or use .n • 
e. g. The lower class us^d up body and soul, for the gooi of tlu' 
upper. — Mrs. Ueeciier Stowe. 

Use without ceremony 

Make use of without having rCwOiirse to any outward loi- 
mality : e. g. We are intimate fiiends, and I can xis,e his t’lM'j-. 
without ceremony. 

Used to ( C^FT^ I Accustomed to : e. g, 1 ‘lie feelings 01 

liad been wound up to such a point, that at length the stern 
nature, so little us*d to outward signs of emotnn, gave way, and 
thousands sobbed aloud for very joy. — M acaulatj^. 

Used up yra (Uterly fatigued ; exhausted ; worn out. 

Useful arts Those arts in which the hands and body are mjre 

concerned than the mind,— as opposed to Fine arts» 

Useful to ^1 Advintigeous or pro- 

fitable to ; helplul to e g. Medicine is a collection of uncerta n 
prescriptions, the results ot which taken colle't'vely, are more fatal 

than useful to mankind. — Emerson. ( 

Ldelpful in ; serviceable in. 

Usual with ( Customary with ; e. g. It 

' was tisual with the Pizarros to pay these obituary honours to their 

victims. — Prescot 1 [ I 

Utility is preferable to grandeur [ Proverb ] 

Utopian project or scheme An impracticable 

scheme for the improvement ol society. CA 

^!l Any scheme of profit or pleasure wliich is not practicable. 

[ Utopia is an imaginary island, represented by Sir Th imaS iM >ie, ii' 
a work called “Utopia," as enjoying the greatest perfection in politics, 
laws, morals, and the like. Hence the word Ctopiin his come to signify 
anything which is founded upon or involving imaginary perfections, 
i, e , which cannot be practically realised ]. 

Utter bar [L^w] r he whole body of junior barristers 

Utter barrister [Law] Aim One recently admitted as barrister, 

who is accustximed to plead outside the bar • — in distinction from thf* 
benchers, who are sometimes permitted to plead within the bijr. /u* 
barrister— B, student ) . . . . 

Utter Ooiu Put coin in circulation • cause coin to pass in trade ; 

e, g. The whole kingdom should continue in a firm resolution never 
to receive or utter this fatal coin ^ — Swift. 
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TsdeMOonm [Latin} *W5i; ^ 

[a "gO'With'me"] A constant companion ; a pocket cyclopxdia. 

V» Viotia [£«<*•] *nrtfir5 ^Ijfv tn Woe to the vanquished. 

Vain of ( C?1i| ftTOl ) i|C^ Conceited of. 

Vale Of tears W CTtw Ifftraci 

This world of ours, which is so full of sorrows and miseries : e,g. 
The world need not be a vale oj tears, unless we ourselves wish it to 
be so. — Smiles. 

Vale the bonnet *nrre^ Cap to a superior ; strike sail 

(St.) Valentine’s day A day sacred to St Valentine, being^ 

14th day of February. It was a very old notion, alluded to by 
Shakespeare, that on this da^ birds began to couple. Hence, perhaps, 
arose the custom of sending on this day letters containing professions 
of love and affection. 

Valet-da-ohambre— -One who attends to a gentleman’s dressing room. 

Valuable oonaiderationilfU^f^lf^ An equivalent for a thing pur- 
chased, as money, marriage, and the like. 

Value St ( WCf ) IfTT VH Rate at ( a certain price ) : 

Every man was valued at a certain sum, which was called ‘'Were.*' 
— Bosworth. ^ ^ ^ , 

Value one’e self on or upon ( pROT ) dni^ Tfl Consider one s 
self as worthy of high esteem on account of; pride one’s self upon: 
eg He respected the power of nature and fortune, and ascribed to it 
his superiority, instead of valuing himself i like inferior men, on his 
opinionativeness, and waging war with nature. — Emerson. 

Vamp up an old story 

Put an old story in an improved form. (To vamp is to put new 
uppers ts old boots]. 

Vanish from (C¥pl fsi) ^ Disappear 

from : e. g. 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away. 

And vanished from my sight— S hakespeare. 

Vaniah into air ^ Wfl ; Be wholly lost to view : 

e. ga A large portion of the bridge vanished into air.— M otley. 
Vanity Iklr vnt?, *lfrtfii^ ^ -iWW The 

world, where men are constantly livmg a vain and thoughtless life • 
the gay and frivolous life of society. [The expression is taken from 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress^ wherein it is said that a fair of this name 
was established by Becirebub, Appollyon, and Legion, for the sale of 
all sorts of vanities. It was held in the town of Vanity, and lasted alt 
the year rouncL Here were sold houses, lands, trades, places, ho* 
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nours, preferments, titles, countries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures, and 
delights of all sorts]. 

Vantage-gronnd ^ Superiority of state or place ; the 

place or state which gives one an advantage over another : e, g. It >s 
these things that give him his actual standing, and it is from this vattm 
tage ground that he looks around him. — I . Taylor. 

Vault into the saddle *11 sft fttti •rterttJl 55 I Jump upon 

the back of a horse without placing the foot in the stirrups. 

(The) Vault of heaven sicet^ai Sky. 

Veep away cgeil, 11^ Let out ; slacken and let run ; as, to veer 

away the cable. [ % eer out a rope. 

Veep out ft*! Ctieii, Itipl Suffer to run • let out to a greater length ; as, to 

Vegetable kingdom ItST That primary division of living 

things, which includes all plants [ mirror. 

Veluti in apeoulum [ L^Un ] As if reflected on a 

Venepeal disease i 

Venetian blind ^ A blind for windows made of 

thin moveable slats. 

(The) Venom is in the tail (>1g The real difflcuUy is 

the conclusion. The allusion is to the Scorpion which has a sting in 
its tail. 

Veni, Vidi. Viol [ Latin ] — I came, I saw, 1 conquered. [ These words 
were used by Julius Ccesar in announcing to his friend Amintius his vie • 
tory at Zela, in Asia Minor ( B C. 47 ), over Pharnaces, son of Mith- 
ridates, who had rendered aid to Poinpey. They are often used as an 
example of laconism, extreme concision ]. 

Venial sin *rt*t Sm that may be pardoned j one that does not 

forfeit grace Opposed to mortal sin. 

Venice glass— ( Synonym for ) Perfection ( from the excellency of 
Venire glass. It was said to b eak into pieces if poison was put 
into it ). * 

Venice of the west — G lasgow. 

Vent one’s spleen aFt«( . *ttc« ^ ttsl Pour forth one's 

latent spite or ill humour t. g Finding themselves disappointed, 
they vented their spleen by railing at the tameness of the degenerate 
barons of England. — Macaulay. 

Ventupe a small fish to catch a great o.ne [Prove ro\ 

Ventilate a subject cePi ^ ^ 

Throw a subject out for discussion, that it may be winnowed or sifted. 

VentUPe at *ltvi engage in. 

Venture on or upon ( cvpt fw* ) venl j 

®I1 <ltf¥t*W «|l rt«ll Dare to engage in ; attempt without certainty 
of success : e. g. It is rash to venture upon such a project — \\ ebsteb. 

( c^pl PfITO ) JjUfl vial»ni Hazard one’s self on ; run a risk 
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on: But Daiqr refused to be comforted J}y his friendly non- 

sense, and it was long ere she had the courage to venture again on her 
dearly^loved rides of discovery.-^A. R. Hop«. 

Venture oat ^fini fen Take the risk of gmng out. 

Venue tome out a vhdlp tntll itwr ,• eWt ^ Swans 

change into geese ; cake b^omes dough ; hopes ate frustrated. 

Vera oauea ( Latin, A true cause ) — A cause in harmony with other 
causes already known ( The revolution of the earth round the sun mfly 
be assigned as the cause of four seasons and is a vera causa ). 

Vwbatlm et Literatim [ Latin ) MCf e Word by word and 

letter for letter. 

Verbum Sap { Sapient! ) [ Latin ] onrtfl cnt¥ *ltcf A hint 

is enough to any wise man. [ A similar expression is "Verbum Sat 
» Satienti )” ]. 

Verge on, to ( Cfisnrt Otf '•Rftfw ) fell Bordet upon s tend 

to ; approach •. e g. (D I was verging on sixty when 1 published the 
fourth and last edition of my book — Ray. (2) I find myself verging 
to that period of life which is to be a labour and sorrow.— Swift. 

Vernal equinox Ifte ; fVI iIVtFtte The time when the sun crosses 

the equator when proceeding northward. 

Verse de eooiete { French, society verse ) ftftfiPF fjl ▼tIT 

Light poetry of a witty or fanciful kind, generally with a slight vein 
of social satire running through it. 

Verse-monger ) Rhymer ( said in contempt ). 

VerMd in ( CUlf ) f «tfe^ ft Well acquainted or familiar 

with . skilled practised in : e. g You know 1 am no courtier, nor 
versed in state affairs. — Bacon. 

(A) Very Thomas ci fjfv fear 'arfiftn eftn fwre Fti One 

hard of belief- [ The reference is to St. Thomas, a disciple of Christ, 
who is said to have had no belief in his Master’s resurrection till he saw 
it with his own eyes ] = e. g*. Moreover, when he sees the lock of hair 
and the love letter— and perhaps there may be other discoveries by the 
time he returns — he must be a very Thomas not to believe such proof. 
— J. Payn. [ bered with honour. 

Vessel of honour Ijfv A person whose name is to be remem- 

Vest in ( CIFtf Invest in : e. g. He has vested a good 

deal of money in bank stock. — W ebster. ( l^tftfe ) flV VU fcgl Put 
in the hands of : e, g. The king was declared deposed, and the govern- 
ment was vested in the hands of twenty- four councillors, with Simon de 
Montford at their head. — Brewer. 

Vest with ( CIFl^ ) enriN Furnish with . endow with ; as, to vest a 
man with authority ; to vest a court with power to try cases of life and 
death . to vest one vnih the right of seizing slave ships. 

Vested rights or interests Tf Rights not in a state of con- 

tingency or suspicion ; fixed rights : e, g. From this sum would 
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have to deducted five millions for the vestal interests of incumbents. 
— J. M'Cartbt. 

Vexed qaeeUon ct ftai ^ ftFi <a cwtR 

. A question about which there has been a great deal of disputa- 

tion, but which is still as unsolved as ever ; e»*g, I am not going into 
the vBXBa guestion^ whether History or Poetry is n^ore true.—FROUDE. 

Via Iiaotea The Milky way. 

Vials of wrath Vengeance • the execution of wrath 

on the wicked. [ See Pour oat the vials of wrath ]. 

Vloar of Bray « Ufim TO e fTOtCTO 

veil A man who is a “type of inconstancy and weak faith." 

1 he allusion is to the notorious Vicar of Bray who, during the trouble- 
some times of Reformation, changed his faith as many times as were 
necessary to keep his vicarage. The following lines are an embodi- 
ment of his views 

“And this is law, I will maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir, 

That whosoever king shall reign, 
ril be the Vicar of Bray ^ Sir." 

Vice king lt«n One who acts in the place of a 

king ; a viceroy. 

Vice versa [ Latin ] The 

reverse ; the terms of the case being reversed : e, g. Laura em- 
braced dearest Ethel, and vice versa [ t. r , Ethel in f eturn embraced 
Laura. ]— Thackeray. 

Vie with ( VWne ) ^ ^ Strive against for 

superiority : e, g. They vted with one another to show their respect • 
lor the great man. 

Viewed in ( a certain ) light ( CVt^l ) OfpCT wfm 

Considered in a certain aspev^t : e g. Viewed in this light, we must 
regard Sir Titus as a captain of .ndustry. — Smiles. 

View-holloa—“Gjne away !*'— The shout of huntsmen when the fox, 
breaks cover. 

Vigilance committee A volunteer committee of citizens 

tor the oversight and protection of any interest, especially one 
organised for the summary suppression of crime, as when the 
processes of law apear inadequate. 

Vile duranoe^See Durance vile. 

(In) Vino verita. [ Latm ) V(.»t naj ^ Intoxicated 

persons utter many things which they would at other times conceal. 

Violent death fjl Death caused by some sort of 

violence or force ; abnormal loss of life. 

Violent Phillipios 'S Discourse or 

declamations abounding in acrimonious invective [ The term 
Phtllipics originally signified the violent orations of Demosthenes 
against Philip, king of Macedon ]. 
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( The ) Violet-orowned oity ^ Athens ( the city of *‘Ion 

crowned its kin/j'* or *'of the violet crowned )/' 

Virgin birth ( or generation ) OTO Parthenogenesis. 

Virgin olay OJ ’fWtl ^ ^ (In pottery), clay which has never 

been fired. 

Virgin fortrees % One that has never been captured. 

Virgin forest ^*0 One that man has never attempted to tame 

or make use of. 

Virgin honours ^ Undefiled, modest honours ; e, g. 

Rescue my poor remains'from vile neglect. 

With Virgin honours let my hearse be decked, 

And decent emblem,— P rior. 

Virgin modesty Modesty becoming a woman who 

has never been married, or who has had no .carnal knowledge of man : 

e. g. Innocence and virgin modesty 

That would be wooed, and not unsought he won.— M ilton. 

Virgin Queen— Queen Elizabeth of England ( *'the fairvestar* — 
— SUAKBSPRARE ) 

Virgin soil Uncultivated ground. ( Hence, figuratively ]. 

e Anything fresh and pure or undcfiled : r. I am 

convinced that comic opera, or rather operatic comedy, has an im- 
mense future before it in this country. Orie may almost call it virgin 
5^//.— 'Good Wokds. 

Virtue is its own reward [ Proverb ] 

Virtuous men are sufficiently rewarded by the self*i>atisfaction which 
they derive from the practice of virtue. 

Virtue thrives best in adversity [Proverb’\ i 

T^s-a-vis Pace to fact 

Via inertiee *lrtC<a »tfw That property in matter 

which enables it to lesist any chanj',c. ( Hence ) ’nCf Vl 

at’R’ICV ^ ( Applied to men ) Unwillingness of 

change ; indifference to improvement. 

Visible to ( CVl^l H’ltV’II Perceptible to the view 

of ; e. g. Only six of these stars are visible to the naked eye.*~ 
Webster. 

Visit at VSttl ?t*t1 Keep up familiarity with. 

Visit of ceremony ^ ftsu vrt Formal visit. 

Visit the sins ( or oiSenoe ) off one ) upon (another) 4C<S1 sr*tltCrtl «fV 
( st.|oni ) 18*11 ewv eiCft^ Inflict punishment on ( one ) for the 
offence of another : e. g. The sins of the father are visited upon the 
children to the sixth generation and furthe*'. —Carlyle. 

Visit to ( cvPif^ ) ^ ( ’eWw ) nwt w§ 
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The act of going to see ( a person or thing ) : e. g; The old squire's 
visits to the tenantry were rare. — G Eliot, 

Visit with ( TO ) Inflict by way of punishment ; punish 

with : e. g. Vtsii me with a very gentle punishment for my error — 
Thackeray. [ famine, pestilence, &c.). 

Vititetionofprovideiioe Providential calamity (as flood. 

ViBittng oard ^ jrN?f5r5 ^ nfar^l 

A small card bearing the name and sometimes the address of the 
person presenting it. 

Vital fbrca The principle of life in animals and plants. 

Vital ftiDCtiona or power Ability to continue living. 

Vital principle That principle on which the life of an organ- 

ism is thought to depend. 

Vital etatistica e*!! That division of statistics which 

deals with facts and problems concerning population. 

(A) VitelliuB A glutton. So named from Vitellius, the Roman 

Emperor, who took emetics after a meal, that he might have power to 
swallow another. 

Vivat rex ! ILatin] Utei fw Long live the king ! 

Viva vooe [ Latin ] Orally ; bjr word of mouth. 

Vocal music Itfsf Music produced by the human voice 

alone, as opposed to Instrumental music, [ happens. 

Vague la gabre [ FrewcA, row the galley J— Let us keep on whatever 

Voice of the people is the voice of Qod [Proverb] nin 

I 

Void of ( cvtv fvf ) n? Desi ate of ■ e. g (i) He that is votd of wisdom 
despiseth his neighbours.— -B ible. 

(3) honour void^ e/ innocence, c/" faith, o/ purity. 

Our wonted ornaments now s .iled and stained.- MiLTON. 

Voltaic Battery — An apparatus for a cumulating electiicity. So called 
from Volta the Italian^ who first contrived it. 

(The) Voltaire of Germany — ^Johann Wolfganc von Goethe (1749— 
1838), [one’s opinion against. 

Vote egaihet ( CVR fvfl ) 'cet^ ^ Express or signify 

Vote by ballot <tt5 cft? ^ far tTti ) 

^ ^9 cfeil [ awtt cat? ?t8l evtf *fca cat? M aw citt-R 

tRI ] Give vote in such manner as to conceal the side the voter has 
voted for. [Ballot -a small ball originally used in voting ; hence, a 
piece of paper, or any other thing used for the same purpose ]. 

Vote down ^11 Reject , throw out by adverse vote. 

Vote tor ( CVR fni ’ll ) w 'cel^’ ^ ^ Express one’s 

opinion or suffrage in favour of : r. g- Macaulay toted for the measure. 
Morison. ( ) ett%r 5 tr«WlR cet^’ Give votes instead of. 
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or as representative of : e, g. The learned member of the Legislature, 
Westminster, or at Washington, voted for thousands.~EMER 50 N. 

Vote to ( ▼ttfilie ) eife Choose, elect, or determine 

to by suffrage : e, g. The freedom of the city was voted to Pitt. — 
Macaulay. [ some auspicious event. 

Votive medal A medal struck in grateful commemoration of 

Votive offerings rtW An offering in fulfilment of a religioub 

vow, as of one's person or properly. 

Vouoh for ( CVtsf ^rirtST Vfll Bear testimony to le.g. I do 

not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, tor the sake of being 
precise and authentic.— I rvi.ng. 

Vow vengeance Declare solemnly to have 

revenge : g He held the citadel of Antwerp vowing vengeance, — 
Motley. 

Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms [ Proverb ] 'sir- 

CTtSt^— I 

VOX et Praeterea Nihil [ Liifm J cv^sf »rc>»ni ▼font ^ 

A sound and nothing else ; an empty th^'eat a threat not 
followed out (Lacedemonian's exclamation on seeing so little substance 
as he plucked the nightingale). 

Vox populi vox Dei [ Latin ] Sfi ^ 

The voice of the people is as irresistible as God's will. 

Vulgar fraotion a fraction expressed by a numerator and 

denominator. 

VXL — A monogram on lockets, Ikc. Standing for L {you excel ). 

w. 


Wade through 11 ^IIJ fW5l H <ftc? 

Pioceed sl.-'wly through ( objects or circumstances that 
constantly hinder and embarrass » : e. g. The king's admirable 
conduct wtded through all these difficulties.— KnoLLES, 

Wode through slaughter to a throne ^ c»tci ^tsfl fem 

Gain the monarchy after much blood-ihed. 

V7afer woman A woman employed in amorous intrigues. 

Wage a war Vattfl affl ^«t1 ; ^1i tW*! Engage in a contest • 

carry on a war : e g. Four generatipns of Stuarts had waged a war io the 
death with four generations of Puritans. — Macaulay* 

Wage battle <S|^ OfSirt Give gage or security for join- 

ing in the duellnm, or combat. 

Wage-slave An employee or person who works 

for wages ( as contemptuously described by communists and extreme 
labour men ). [ • 

(A) Wager ia a fooTa argument [ Proverb ] 
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Wagor of battel or battle [ Old English Law ] Wlji 

ftil Trial by single combat, — an ancient usage 

which permitted the accused and accuser, in defect of sufficient direct 
evidence, to challenge each other to mortal combat, for issue ol the 
dispute:^ e g ^ The wager of battel, which has long been in disuse^ 
was abolished in England in 18x9, by a statute passed in consequence 
of a defendant’s having waged his battle in a ca^e which arose about 
the period — Webster. 

Wftgor on ( ^ ^rtfif HW Make a bet on • lay a wager on. 

(The) Wages of sin is death ^ i 

Waifb and strays [ Vulgar ] ^ 

Such poor people as have no homes of their own ; the homeless poor. 
Wait at— Perform service at. 

Wait at table oSf^rc^nr 15(^5 Attend 

at table, as a servant, when meal is being taken. 

Wait attendance [ Shakespeare ] Remain in 

attendance. 


Wait for ( ^ ^1, ^ ^^1 Await ; sta> 

or remain in expectation of : e, g, (1) Time and tide wat^t for no man 
—Proverb. 

(2) Like fawning courtiers, for success they wait. 

And then’come smiling, and declare for fate. — Drydex. 

Wait for dead men^s shoes [^Colloquial] 

Look out for legacies 


e g, Cornelis; the eldest, ^ho had made calculations of his own, stuck 
to the hearth, waiting for dead men's shoes-- Reade. 

Wait on or upon ( srtt ) lEtftnr ^If^l ; c^Tl Attend, 

as a servant • perform the services i : e, g» 1 he Lord Chamberlaiu 
of England waits the sovereign on the day of ccronation — 

Webster ( tWW ) ; arf^sTC^ Go to see: 

viait on business or for ceremony . c. g. He put up at an inn ai.d did 
not wait upon her until a late hour.— 1 hackeray . s 


'21^^ Follow, as a consequence ; await : c\g. Rum waits upon 
extravagance. ^t«n : Look watchfully at ,• follow 

with the eve ■ e e. It is a point of •’ing to w>it on him with whom 
vou speak with your eye —Bacon. *»»!'« ’Wl : Attend to ; 

perform : e, g He converted the elements which waited on hi- 
command, into entertainments. — Emerson. 

Walt tm the oloudB roll by «lt^l Wait for more 


favourable circumstances. 

Waiters upon Providence 

vnt ; ??C'ni ntttl Those who ding to the prosperous, 


but fall away from decaying fortunes. 
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WaitiBg gentle>woman A female servant who waits upon a 

gentleman or lady. 

Waiting maid ( or woman ) A maid or woman 

who waits upon another as a personal servant. 

Wake for ( ▼Wte ) tw WtPW Continue awake for ; watch for : e. g. 
The father viaketk for the daughter.— Bible. 

Wake from ( ^ C^hlpjft ) ttfiffir® ^ f««l Rouse 

or rise from • revive or be revived from : e. g. He caught the eye of 
the French nation at ttie mo nent when it was •waking from the sleep of 
political and religious bigotry. — Macaulay. 

Wake up etf^vt Rise from sleep : e. g. Falling asleep the 

instant he had dined, he suddenly •wnte up and set the table in a roar. 

— Knioht. ( ceFrat*! fsifiF* trtitfirs ^ ; 

Rou^e up ; stir up from a dormant, torpid, or inactive 
state ; revive, excite : e, g. Cromwell, Blake, Marlborough, Chatham, 
Nelson, and VVellington are not to be trifled with, and the brutal 
strength which lies at the bottom of society, the animal ferocity of the 
quays and cock- pits, the bullies of the costermongers of Shoreditch, 
Seven Dials, they know how to wake up . — Emerson. 

Wake up the wrong pasaengem— Same as Oatoh a Tartar. 

Wakeful with I C^!l ▼ftTCI ) JfSItlt ^ Watchful or vigilant in 
consequence of : e. g. Dissembling sleep, but wailful with the fright. 
— Dryden. 

Waldemar’a way The Milky way ; so called in Denmark, 

Walk after the flesh « *rt*lt 5 flM VS Indulge in sexual 

appetites, and live in sin. 

Walk after the spirit Irtcm <l^<l Be guided 

by the counsels and influence of the Spirit, and by the word of God, 
and live a life of holy deportment. 

Walk away from >|i^ Distance easily. 

Walk awry ’IW Wl Go wrong. [ go back. 

Walk back fiftl aWJtfg ifetl Turn round and 

Walk by faith fTm a *tftaitfri lt*Bi f 5 |#g 

*lt^ I.ive in the firm faith of the gospel and its promises and 
rely on Christ for salvation. 

Walk by eight afrtcsi fa aftroni 4 tfa HH t wH ^ »Pfi s« afirai 

WV\ Live in the enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures without any regard to future life. 

Walk in fean skal aH Go in ; enter, as into a house. 

Walk in darknesa i^<ai, aifg a *111*11 leij Itfan lHn it*tl ail 
Live in ignorance, eiror, and sin without comfort : e. g. Wicked men 
cannot but •walk in darkness. 

Walk in the flesh aitlItriCF*ltfirt 4 Italfta ^llt*li aH Live 

this natural life, which is subject to infirmities and calamities. 
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Walk In the i^ht narfsrs n?l Live in the 

practice of religion, and enjoy its consolations. 

Walk In the ahoee of (another) { wm ) ^ *Pr ^ Succeed 

(aperson) : r./; Show me a man in this city worthy of wxHmg tn 
the shoes efihet departed Mr. ChiuzUwit.— Dicken.s. 

Walk in the ways of ( KolLw 
the same course of life as. 

Walk into (C¥t^ t^-a) 6^1 atnn ’’il aim ^ Go into , enter into j 

advance into : e g. He walked into the bar to make out the bill. 

Dickbns. lCoUoqutal]2(^^ tail Beat, nmtft Ofniri. 

Storm at j thrash ; 'make a mess of’. cntSR Eat 

heartily of. 

Walk into the lion’s mouth awm *1^1, fwnr 

*191 ( tm Salt afrrt^ ) Get mto a terrible danger, from 

which escape is almost impossible : e. g. When the next afternoon a 
week after his escape the poor heretic, footsore and weary, dragged 
himself into the town, he found that he had walked into the hoii'i 
mouth PROUDE. 

Walk not in the public ways nttttti catc^^ Ts *ttc*rt «W« *lc«l sfan 
^ Follow not the multitude in their evil ways. 

Walk off with aRnl *1?1 Steal and decamp with 

Walk one’s Ohalks [Colloquial] ^srsift TH, 5^ Quit , go 

away without ceremony ; be dismissed : e, g The prisoner has cut his 
stick, walked his chalks, and is off to London — Kingsley. 

Walk out ( In America ] a|f5(C^ Workman’s strike. 

Walk out With ntntw Pr^tiTfw tttl ^ Be 

engaged ( after servan* girls and lower middle classes ). 

Walk over ( the cause > ( ^ ) JittfhM 

5tt8t«c<t^5tt ^ftral (In racing), go over a course at a 

walk said of a horse when ther* is no other entry. [Hence, collo- 
quially] C^iBSn anwt® ▼tl Gain an easy victory in a 

contest. 

Walk Spanish ca? iFd «rfini1 ▼fiwl c«t»itre *lTt^3:»nf k*ni fwi 

Ctkca M*(T fStl Be compelled to wjlk on tiptoe through being lifted up 
by the CO lar and the seat of the trousers. [Hence, figiirahvelv nfk- 
Ult cat*! ^0 fOfl Proc' ed or act under compulsion. 

^ ^ discharged. 

Walk the Chalk (or chalk- line or chalk-mark) [Colloquial] piirstt 

^ sfiiawaca 6a *rc'l 5*11 Keep a correct course in manners or 

mords ( An ordeal at police stations, in barracks gcc , as a test of 
drunkenness, and the delinquent must walk between two parallel lines 
without stepping on either. ) 

Walk the hospital or hospitals [CoUoquial] ttuntatw PwWrt wFtl 
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ftpF^JTtpTil ^Irt Be a student under clinical instruc- 
tion at a general hospital or infirmary. 

Walk the plank rfifCT pfiiro aw PW Wit 

Walk off the plank into the water and be drowned? be p t to the 
extreme test ; be about to die. [The expression is derived* /rom the 
practice of South sea nirates who extended a plank from the side of 
a ship, and compelled those whom they would drown to walk off into 

the water ]. [ Figuratively J ItU Vacate an office by 

compulsion. 

Walk the round JftlRf fill ’it?[ltl 4r^t-ttl ^ffill CTTjtl I-oiter 

about couits, under the hope of being hired for a witness. 

Walk through one’s part {Theatrical phrase] CIU C^^ Infill 

Act one's part in an indifferent or a listless m'anner. 

Walk through the fire WIK wi Undergo the fiery 

ordeal of distress. [ sweetheart. 

Walk With [Colloquial] ^ «rlfiF^lirc*f TOf TOf ^ Attend as a 

Walk with God ^cii artUM iRl ; Rtutl cit^l 

l^lt Live in obedience to the commands of God ; have communion of 
soul with God : e. g. Do justly, and love mercy, and wait humbly 

with thy Bible. ahlCll ^TiR ; ^^tltCSR ifRs ^itlitl Clt^ltVl 

Obedience to God . communion of the soul with God : e, g, 

O for a closer walk with God, 

A calm and heavenly frame ; 

A lijiiht to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. — Cowper. 

(On) Walker’abuBVfl iftl^Cll ; Going on foot ; riding shanks's pony. 

Walking gentleman ( or lady ) ci ( n ) itltr® tftiFW 

JlWC^tlTC^ ifCltlR H WnCHi ^11 ^ci A gentleman (or lady) 

who plays ornamental but unimportant parts and has little or nothing 
to say. 

Walking-papers, Walking-ticket isfiltl ; frftl Pa- 

pers containing an order to depart ; a dismissal. 

(A) Walking sword A small, light sword. 

Wall a rope [ Nautical ] atfci CitCIl’ CfSIt Make a wall- 

knot on the end of a rope. 

Wall-eyed Having defective vision ( when the whi*e is unusually 

large ). 

Wall-flower «ltfl?l ^Ita at« JITtWrt Y’PPSt A plant with fra- 
grant yellow flowers, found on old walls. [ Hence, Colloquially ] 
?pi1%F8l £JR ^•isitw ( ) fsiwni Wt*ica «I1C¥. ^ 

A fully equipped woman^ at a ball who keeps her seat, 
presumably for want of a partner,— applied sometimes to men also. 

Wallow in ( <9011 Roll one’s self about in, as 'n 
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mire of in any other substance • tumble and roll about in : g. Swine 

W 2 II 0 W in the mire. — Webster. ( Roll or 

tumble in ( anything defiling or unclean ) : e, Wallow thyself in 
ashes. — Bible. 

Wallow ia riobes Be very rich • roll in riches. 

Wallow in the mire of sensuality Lead a dissipat- 

ed life. 

Wails have ears [ Proverb ] There may be listeners 

behind the wall • things uttered in secret get rumoured abroad. 

Wander about Ramble here and there 

without any certain course or object in view. 

Wander from ( CVfs? ’fleiri Gj away from ; stroll off 

from. ( fvg gtc>5 ) nfi?5tf3!5 gS!l1 Deviate from ; go astray 

from : e O, let me not wander from thy commandments —Bible. 

Wandering Jew 3f*rivrill it 

vSTifM vf>e firttj c^, 

An imaginary personage who. for his cruelty to 

Jesus during his passion, is doomed to wander on the eaith till Christ's 
second coming. 

Want badly Be in great need of. 

Want for ( ftrgg ) ^ Be deficient or lack in . 

fall short of : e. g. You will not want for fun so long as Mohan is in 
your party ; he is a host in himself. — M cMordie. 

Want in ( cvt=l ) apt® VI gevl Be deficient in ; lacking in : e. g. 
Be in bodies thus in souls, we find 

What wantr 'n blood and spirits, swelled with wind. — P ope. 

Wanting in ( evtv fVgV ) apl5 Vl tvftl Deficient in , lacking in : 
e. g^ Wanting in animal spirits, he took little pleasure in school 
sports.— S miles. 

Wanting to (c^tV fwVJ aptSf^l "Tl Deficient in • insufficient fop 

e. g No time shall find me wanting to my tr\ith. — D&ydsn. ( CftV 

\ Negligent about : e g The prince would be want- 

mg to his own interests if the suspicious circumstances which attend- 
ed the Queen's confinement were not put prominently forward among 
his reasons for tahing arms. — Macaulay. 

War horse V«tCVt5^, The ho: se of a cavalry soldier ; ^ a charger. 

(Figuratively) A veteran overflow *ng with warlike memories. 
War-paint CV W VtW Paint applied 

to the face and person by savages, indicating that they are going to 
war : [ Slang 2 CVigVl Full dress ; ornamental equipment : 

e. g. ''Have you seen the hero of the evening Who ? do you 
mean the Portuguese governor in his war paint Haggard. 

80 
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W«- to the knife ’ll S JTtaffH An unyielding and 

merciless conflict ; mortal combat : e, g The time had now come 
when she must declare isnrtothe ktife and neither give nor tske 
quarter.-->TROLLOPB . 

Wer whoop ; liw A war cry. . 

Werble out Itlq et'FM ^1 Express by singing. 

Ward off ( ertqwfr F<ind oft ; repel ; e. g. 

It instructs the scholar iit the various methods of warding aff 
force of objections. — W atts. 

Warm as a bat ^99 Hot as a burning coil. [ “Bat" is that slaty 
coal which will not burn, but which lies in the tire till it is red-hot ). 

Warm aa a toast ^99 Very warm. 

Warm oaloara ^ eitfll 

ftf inil Ifl Coburs of which the basis is yellow or red. 

Warm oornar Awkward position. 

Warm-hearted a(e*l5 Sincere ; earnest. 

Warm into ( C¥ts| etc^ ) $C9f99 '▼ft Excite to : e. g. It never crossed 
his mind as being possible that two young hearts could by any means 
in different stations of society, be warmed into a feeling of love for 
one another.— Warrbn. 

Waim-reoeptLon «ft9fl¥ Cordial reception. C9lH9f| A 

hot opposition. 

Wftnn wave A movement of warmth onwards, generally eastwacd. 

Warming-pan "Wfl *99 9t9csit*ic^% '•ifitfet? A cov- 

ered pan, with a long handle, for holding live-coals to warm a bed. 

[ Figuratively ] fkfk^ 

^ A person pul into a situation 
to hold it till another is able to take it. 

Warn ( one ) against, of ( ) ^94 ^1 Caution against : e. g. 

Raphel is sent to warn Adam o/his danger.— Brewer. 

Warning stone n\^f\ m Anything that gives 

notice of danger. 

Warp and woof e c^tc^ Threads extending lengthwise and 

crosswise in a loom. [ Figuratively ] > fVpi 

The escential elements in the constitution of anything : 
e. g. Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. They 
are not merely joined but interwoven. They are the warp and woof of 
his mind — Macaulay. 

Warrant officer (sfjORtfW e 9«W^t^C«i V'O 

In the army and navy, an officer holding a warranty being the 
highest rank open to seamen and ordinary soldiers under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 
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tThe) Warrior Qaaen — Boadicea, queen of the Iceni. 

Wara of the Rosea acti 

A series of civil wars that lasted for thirty years, in 

which eighty princes of the blood, a larger portion of the English ao> 
bility, and some loo.ooo common soldiers were slain. It was a 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, the white rose being the 
badge of the house of York, and the red rose of the house of Lancaster 

( 1455—1485 )• 

Wash a Bhip [ JVa«r/ca/ ] eWcai eitPw arlftw ’ft® 

▼ftn m ^fJOll atfatl -fH Bring all the guns of a ship to 

one side to make her heel, and then wash and scrape her side. 

Wash a briok [_Litin, lattrem lavem\ 4TW Engage in an utterly 

unprofitable enterprise ; do useless work. 

Wash aifay, off ; «fc«ni cfcif *1111 ftSfl Remove 

or take away by the action of water : e. g. The tide will wash you off. 
— Shakespeare . 


Wash gold, &3. stP, f ff, 

®K| Treat earth or gravel, or crushed ore, with water, in order to 
separate the gold or other metal or -metallic ore, through their superior 
gravity. 

Wash 006*8 dirty linen in public i|#nc® 

«nC9inB|1 ; ftcSl 4TCf ®ttn Talk freely and openly of the faults 
committed by one : e. g. Nobody ever indulged more persistently in 
the haoit of washiag his dit ty Unen tn public. His essays are auto- 
biographical, sometimes even ottensively i and on reading them we ate 
even more familiar than his contemporaries with many points of his 
character. — L. Stb” ;en. 

Wash one's hands of ( Cft 4 fwt ) ft® ^ cf »«. ®Wf fft® 

W ▼fl Profess innocence of ; dis- 

claim or renounce all further connection with : e. g. With Edwards he 
was outwardly on the best possible terms ; spoke freely of the conduct 
of his father: declared that he -washed hts hands of the cAd ma.n’s 
rebellious projects ; and candidly avowed his mistrust of the Sikh 
troops.— -Kaye. . 

Wash one’s Sheep with scalding water ^ Cf 14 Act fool- 

ishly and uselessly. Similar expressions are .—Wash the crow ,- 
Wash the Ethiopian. 


Waah-off Not lasting colour. 

lA reeular) Wash out 41 *1® A complete dis- 

appomitnent < of things ), as of a picnic ruined by the rain - an utter 
failure (of persons).— B rewer. 

Washed out [ Figuratively and Colloquially J Wasted ,- 

. .. /. Sh. lh« th. »!“ “« 

him looked rather pale and wzshid H. Conway. 
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WaBhington of Columbia— Simon Bolivar ( 1785—1831 ). 

Wasps’ nest [ Figuratively ] A place full of 

enemies: e. g. It was into a wasps' nest that the imprudent Louise 
thrust herself. — E nglish Journal. 

Waste away Be diminished or consumed by any cause ; 

dwindle away : r. g* But man dieth* and wastpth awxy. — Bible. 

Waste-book Ort^tc^ni a book in which items are not posted 

under heads, but are left scattered, as each transaction occurred. 

Waste noti want not IProverb] =11 — 1 

Waste of waters Vast sheet of water. 

Waste paper TKSP Paper thrown aside as valueless or worthless 

except for wrapping, &c. 

.Waste-thrift Spendthrift. 

Waste words ^1 Throw words away ; talk or speak with- 

out effect : e.g. He was not inclined to waste words on that subject. — 
Motley. 

Wasting disease ^ CUN Consumption. 

Watch and ward A watch by night and a 

guard by day kept by certain ofH;ers for the preservation of the public 
peace : r. g. This ruthless chief hath led thee safe through zvitck 
and warrf.— S cott. 

Watch and watoh [ Nautical ] srt?tw c«f«1 The regular 

alternation in being on watch and off watch of the twa watches into 
which a ship's crew is commonly divided : e. g. We will fight the 
schooner A and watch till daylight. — M aeryat. 

Watoh bell [ Naut, ] ^ ’^<^1 A bell rung at the 

end of each half hour, 

Watoh for ( ^ ) WW ^ Be expectant 

for ; be on the look-out for ; wait for : e, g. My soul waiteth for the 
lord more than they that watch /or the morning, — Bible. 

Watoh guard car^ CBH Watch chain. 

Watoh night Htf? The last night of the year. 

Watoh over ( fHnNI • 

▼Vi ; *rt?[tVl CVSrI Be cautiously observant of • inspect, 
superintend, and euard from danger ; guard : t. g, Gabriel sends 
two angels to watch over the bower of Paradise, and Satan flees. — 
Brewer. 

(A) Watched pan is long in boiling [ Proverb ] vtftV <19 991 

(The) Water Of jealousy ili5fiar»lC9CV«t(W *19 Vtfil Water given by 
the priest or Sanhedrin, when a wife is suspected of infldelity, mixed 
with the dust of the sanctuary, with the remark, ‘If thou hast gone 
aside may Jehovah make this water bitter to thee, and bring on thee 
ail the curses Written in this law.' 
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Water on tho brain nlw ait< Hydrocephalus. 

Water on the chest Sfst srtll aitu Hydrothorax. 

Water- fox «ii ftil srcsi^ A carp. 

Water-gall ^ oj ^ irtiT *IC5 The dark rim 

round the eyes after much weeping. 

V/fttor Po6t — John Taylor, the Thames water man ( 15S0-1634 ), 

‘Water-pump CST^TI A pump for water. [^Colloqutai] Eye 
used humorously p. g. 'Thank you Dobhm/’ he said rubbing his 
eyes with his knuckles. "I was just -just, telling her I would. And O, 
sir, she is so kind to me ** The water^pumps were at work agr .1 [ i» 
his eyes again began to shed tears ] — TiiArKERVY, 

Water-rate Tax for supply of water. 

Wator-siokness Dropsy. 

Water stock Vx-t tprai 

St*! OfStl Increase the capital stock of accompany by issuing 

new stock, thus diminishing the value of the individual shares. (Brokers^ 

cant ]. 

W^ator-worka Works or engines by which water is furnished, 

as to a town, &c. [ Slang ] The shedding of tears -—used 

humoiously e, g, "Oh, Miss B — , I never thought to have seen this 
day’* • and the ^vater works began to play —Thackeray. 

Watering call [ >/«/] 

A sound of trumpet or bugle summoning cavalry soldiers to 
assemble lor watering their horses. 

Watering oornor sign A place for urine. 

Watering place Srst ^1551 A place where water may 

be obtained, as for a bhip, for cattle, &c. 

Watery grave Death by drowning : e. g. The vessel was 

wrecked on a rock, and many c her crew found a watsiy grave. 

Wave offering fVW The Jewish sacrifice performed by waving 

the hands towards the four cardinal points. 

Waver in ( CVn fwn ) Be unsettled or undeter- 

mined in ; fluctuate in , as, to waver in opinion , to waver in faith. 

Wax (or Waxed) endl^^S^ A thread pointed with a bristle and covered 
with shoemaker's wax, used in sewing leather, as for boots, shoes, &c. 

Wax fiat and kick [Figuratively^ e 5^^ 

^ Become elated with vanity and quite stubborn and unmanageable 
in consequence of sudden prosperity . e g During the prosperous 
pejTiod when our revenue was advancing by leaps and bounds, it is lo 
be apprehended that waiters as well as sailors mixed fat and kicked. 
-^English Magazine. 

Wax old Grow old or aged. Land other ingredients. 

Wax paper CfhiPwr ^WW Paper prepared with a coating of white wax 
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bit A large excess. [When a Yorkshireman;is asked the 

ostance of a ptace. he will say so many miles and a way Ut ( wm hit ), 
but the . aw# proves frightfully long]. 

W«|r IMT* atcvf b«t1 ^ ^ Permission to crou, 

or a right of way across, land. Right of way through private property 
for the laying cH water*pipes and making of sewers, Sec. 

(The) Way of all Hath ; ortaatf^ Death. 

Way OfthoraoildB'oSpace left for the passage round between a 
rampart and the wall of a fortified town. 

Way ont of ( CVtkV*! iBaitCII Means of getting out of 

( a difficulty or the like ):#./. I turned it over in my mind, but 1 
could not see my way auf of it at all.— D ickens. 

Way pMoenger « aKtcw cotk aitwti •toil ^ oml 

A passenger taken up, or set down, at some way station. 

Way Statioa Cgtt An intermediate station between princi* 

pal stations on a line of travel, especially on a railroad. 

(The) Way the wind Uowv ^ Wt*lt89! What is popular or 

expedient. [ stations. 

Way train ^ cit^ Wtsstl A train which stops at way 

(The) Way* fitting tree«-*The guilder rose. 

Way-worn Wearied by travel. 

W^a and maana atntf cgtwi ^iPiyy <111 

The method of raising the supply of money for meeting the current 
requirements : a. y. There was a difficulty about ways and ’means • 
as fast as money came into the treasury she paid debts with H.'— 
Frooob. 

Ways of God aiiflgctt a wrtrnitn ; aWCkH ^ The provi- 

dential government and works of God. 

Wa navar know thaw<»fh of water till fha well ia dry (Proverb] 

ttetitfbCTttwik4inrt ijkw *itii ati ki i 

Weak aa a oat ( or aa water ) IColloguial] Very weak : 

e. g. (i) Let's go up and see. It is no good stopping here ] we must 
get food somewhere. 1 feel as weak as a co/.— HAOGaan. (a) 1 am 
only just getting well of a fever, and am as weak as water,’— I^ madk. 

Weak on one'a pinis f4l<l*lf Weak in one's legs. 

Weak point or aide atamfigiVV That point or side in which a 

person is most easily^ influenced or most liable to temptation. 

Weaker aax aiwi^tfh Women. 

(The) Weaker yaea^ [Coi7og«f o/J wwt titfl, dt A woman ; a wife r- 
now applied humorously : e, g. Giving honour unto the wife, as unto 
the weaker ««rsa/.— Biau. 

(The) Weakaet goaa to the wall [Proverl] fl t 

l#l ^weft’ll « tW The weaker party is hard 

pressed, or pushed to extremes. * 
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Weftk'kneed Irresolute ; neither hot nor cold. 

WeACh bejOBd the dream* of avarioe 

«*Ti ct ’tjfve ^et*Ft ▼fintl kftc® 

*ttCf *rt Wealth so vast as even the most avaricious man could not 
dream of obtaining. 

WeAth of Qrmua and of Ind *lrt» >rtncw e eticai 

"Wif «tgt Immense wealth. 

Wean firom (Cft^n ^ 

Detatch or alienate from ( an object of desire ) . reconcile to tnc 
want or loss of (anything) : r. The troubles of age were intended 
to wean us gradually ff^om our fondness of life the nearer we approach 
to the end of it. — Swift. 

Weapon aalva ^ ^ 

An ointment for curing wounds by sympathy, being applied 
to the instrument which gave the wound \ e, g. ^ 

But she has ta’en the broken lance^ 

And washed it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o’er and o'er. 

- _ — Scott. 

Weapons of offenoe The weapons which are 

used in attack, in distinction from weapons of defence^ which are used 
to repel. [ heretic. 

Wear a ateeple-orowned hat nenl Be burnt as a 

Wear and tear we ^ The loss 

by wearing, as of machinery In use ; the loss or injury to which any** 
thing is subjected by use, accident, and the like : e. g. The wear and 
tear of such an existci e had wasted out the giant oaken strength of 
Mtrabeau. — Carlyle. 

Wear away aprts Consume : impair, diminish, or destroy by 

gradual attrition or decay. cml Spend tediously, 

Wn Be tediously spent : e» g. Thus the day ware 
away, and it was evening when I reached the alehouse*— Dickens, 

Wear down Diminish in height. 

Wear Heotor^s oloak ntetil Be paid off for deceiv- 

ing another • be paid in one's own coin [ When Thomas ^Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, in IS^Q* wa^ routed, he hid himself in the house 
of Hector Armstrong. The villain uetrayed him for the reward offered, 
but never after did anything go well with him j he went down, down 
d )wn, till at last he died a beggar in rags on the wayside.— Brewer ). 

Wear horns [ Figuratively 1 ^1 fhr Be a cuckold .—'horns' 

being the emblem of a cuckold. (See Wear the home]. 

Wear off aprt: Wf Diminish or remove by attrition or slow decay, 
WCNWOfWf ^ ^ Pass away by degfrees : e. g. The follies of 

youth wear o^mth age. — Webster. 
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Put on. CSpn’ORKn ^Ir#^ Be 

spent slowly and tediously : e, g. The day wore on, and all these bright 
coloars subsided.— O ickbns. 

Wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve ^finil vf<ll 

laeore wun vtfew oitipn ; >nprfn:vni feirt • vsi-c«it»il fwn Have 
one’s heart on one’s coat-sleeve» as it were, so that everybody may see ; 
have an open heart ; be opti^-hearted : e^g-. She is, in fact, a fair 
specimen of an English maiden-upright, fearless, and whoIesome-» 
looking. What more may be in her, her intimate friends alone know, 
for she is not a woman to wear her heart upon her sleeve for the daws 
to peck at. — Florence Markyat. 

Wear out SFW; ^ cwl Consume or 

render useless by attrition or decay • as, to wear out a coat or a book : 
e. g. Believing that the old road is worn out and useless, he seeks to 

strike out a new one for himself. — Buckle, Consume 

tediously : g. To wear out miserable days. — Shakespeare. 

; ftW CBt^l ; Harass ; tire : e. g. He shall wear 

out the saints of the Most High. — Bible. ( C^\^ ^ 

Waste the strength of ; tire out : e.g. He is ’an old 
man worn out in the service of his country. — Webster. 

Wear the breeohes [ Colloquial ] Domineer over 

the husband * — said of a wife. 

Wear the cap and bells c^ftc^ ^ 

fen Be the butt of the company ; excite laughter at one’s expense. 

Wear the g^een fSEl Display pat- 

riotic spirit. [Grten is the national colour of the Irish]. 

Wear the horns Be a cuckold [In the rutting 

season, the stags associate with the iawns ; one stag selects several 
females who constitute his harem, till another stag comes who contests 
the prize with him. If beaten in the combat, he yields up his harem to 
the victor. As stags are horned, and made cuckolds of by their fellows, 
the application is palpable.— Brewer ]. 

Wear the willow f Go into mourning, especially for a 

sweet- heart or bride. 

Wear the wooden sword ftcspir mtmin ftetf sten 

Overstand the market, or keep back sales by asking too high a price. 

Wear tbe yellow fen Be jealous. 

Wear weary wif f Irti yl^ n ^n Become weary, as by 

wear, long occupation, tedious employment, or the like. 

Wear well t«r ntfrin 1 Last long. cSfff ^ fen Endure the test of 
time and use, 

(The) Wearer knows best where the shoe pinches lProverb]^^% 
^ wtw; ’fi Piw flin 

Everybody knows 'his troubles and afflictions best. [ Thia proverb 
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is taken from a story, wherein Plutarch describes a man who, being 

blamed by his friends for divorcing a beautiful and faithful wife, held 
out his shoe and asked whether it was not new and well made. “Yet,” 
he added, “none of you can tell where it pinches me" ]. 

Weary of ( ^ Tired of j 

disgusted with : e. g. He was weary the earth and its vanities, and 
desired to spend his remaining days in meditation. — F rotob. 

Weary out J*ff% ^ cesji Subdue or 

exhaust by fatigue : e. g Wearied out by the lalsehood of his sons 
and almost ready to he down and die, the unhappy king who had so 
long stood firm, began to fail — Dickens. 

Weary with ( cwtsi f«F5 ) itn ’f fiw 05t*i1 E.xbaust the 

patience of, by , harass with : e.g. I would not cease to weary him 
with my assiduous cries. — M ilton. 

Weather a point INautic.l] (aiwsrtf?) ’ttl? wfiral »r«il 

Gain a point toward the wind, as a ship, CWt*l 

unit’d Gain or accomplish anything against opposition. 

Weather a storm [Nautical] Withstand successfully 

the brunt of the storm. [Hence] CWt^ Jiyfe ^ iSJl Tide 

over a difficulty or crisis : e. g. Henry Fox or nobody could weather 
the storm which was about to burst. — Macaul.\y. 


Weather anchor « CTt?ni5l <ltCTr The anchor lying 

to windward. [ bad weather. 

Weather-bound ’(tpFCs Delayed by 

(A) Weather breeder ^51 wsrtl 

^ A day of unusual fineness coming 

suddenly after a series of damp dull ones. It is generally followed by 
foul weather. 

Weather eye— See Keep one’s T-eather eye open. 

Weather-gage A positi -n of a ship to the windward ; a posi- 
tion of advantage or superiority. ^ e. s, c. 

(The) Weather is clearing up OT, 


vffiiattl The clouds are dispersing and the weather is 

.getting fine. _ w s. wx„ 

Weather out ( W’f ’•nwl ’I'wltfl «il Encounter success- 

fully, though with difficulty j as, to weather out a storm. 
Weatheroook A vau^ ’ show the direction of the wind. 

A person of changeable mind or disposition. 

Weave together «flva Jitfiifsi® Unite together 

close connection or intermixture ; e. g. By weaitng together fa^ and 
falsehood it w^is possible to give colour to the prete.ice of the Queen 


of Scots.— FrOUDE , aC- •ri. a 

U^Teb und piD» or Pin and web [^Shakespeare^ 5tn The cataract 


of the eye. 
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W«b of life The destiny of at individual from the cradle 

to the gnre. 

Wadded to ( ^Ftftie ) > 1 ^ 'etTf Joined to in marriage t mar* 

tied ta ( cotn f¥pl ) «rf 5 l H afRd ^Picewiecn «i 1 W ^ nvfw Atuehed 
firmly to t connected with ^dissolubly or strongly : t. g. (i) Thou ait 
wedded to calamity. — SHAKfesPBA.RB. (2) Science is but bepnning to 
be wedded to the arts of life. — Helps. 

Wadded to an opinion CSFt>i fVvhT<1^l Very positive and 

tenacious in a belief. 

Wedding finger ^ The fourth finger of the left hand, 

representing the humanity of Christ, the other three to its right re* 
presenting the Trinity. 

Wedge Of least reeistanoe 4^ Bt*t efcvtit^F^ CVM 

^Vl *117 The .form in which a substance yields to pressure. 

Weed of ( a 1 faifipei ceta fbg ) aje Free from (anything 
hurtful or offensive) : e. g. He weeded the kingdom ef such as were 
devoted to Elaiana. — Howbll. [ county. 

(The) Weed of Worcester — The elm which is very common in the 

Weed out ( Sft^iw ^tf^' ) ceal Take away, as noxious plants. 

^ Ttl Remove, as that which is hurtful : e. g. Revenge 

is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to e^etd it out, — Bacon. 

Week after week *11 adta. <(fb adta Every week. 

Week in* week out adtc^ via adtf , etfe adta From the beginning to 
the end of each week, week by wceic ; every week. 

(A) Week of Sundays A long time ; a quite indefinite period 

but longer than was anticipated. [ profuse tears. 

Weep a river of tears orsn Weep profusely ; shed 

Weep for ( €dt*l vtici ) sfsfPrtSJt Shed tears for. ( ) «fW a[af 
ftPldiS ▼ft CltW Vfll Shed tears for ; cry for. 

Weep millstones ^ wni Not weep at all. 

Weep one’s woe ▼Wte 504 tdll dvM c<W ^ Lament or be> 
moan one’s misery or heavy calamity : e. g. 

We, wandering, go 

Through dreary wastes, and weep each other's wo«.— Popb. 

Weeping cross qj’We A cross erected on by the highway, 

especially for the devotions of penitents. 

(The) Weeping Philosopher— Heraclitos. So called because he griev- 
ed the folly of man. (Flourished about B. C. 500 ). 

Weeping rook ^I*l 1 Porous rock, from which water gradually 
issues. 
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iTh#) Etaillt~St> Swithin. So called from the tradition of 

forty days’ rain, if it rains on July 15. { the place. 

Weilfh ftnohor Wl e«t«n Raise anchor, ^ Get off, leave 

down facan artca wiftal ataal Sink by its own weight, alci snaij 
^ Overbalance. c«rta 5 t:*t af^l. CfMl Oppress with 

weight ; depress : e. g. He found himself mtighed down by a debt 

of £ 300-— SM11.BS. 

Weigh In ca»ta*n etfeif'Wti nc^.aft^tas istif fa<a¥ii Ascertain one’s 
weight before a contest, as in horse-race. 

Weigh little with attc^a acai a1 aital Bf* considered as of little import- 
ance by : e. g. As for the danger of (ieath. that weighs little with a 
man who is careless of life. — K inu-^lev. 

Weiga on or upon ( ceta feia ai affiftae ©*ra ) aMa 5t*l1 aal, 

afgja Capa weal Bear heavily on : press hard upon : e. g. The anxieties 
for h's son weighed heavily on him. 

Weigh one’a words farasal Speak deliberately. 

Weigh with ( arfistae faar? ) al awrte^hi af«wj picafse Be 

considered as important by • have weight with ( one ) in the intellectual 
business : e. g. As for danger of death, that weighs little with a 
man who is careless of life,— KiNGSLS'ii . 

(Be) Weighed in the balanoa and found wanting ean 

vffCn eWPl fevi Be found deficient in weight when weighed. 

[HeHce\ ^ppitl «1W ?«frt Be found deficient or inferior when 

compared with others : e, g, "Should your boasted beauty said the 
Templar “bs weighed in Mr balance and found wanting, you know 
your wager.’’— Scott. 

(A) Weight-for-age raoe— In which horses of the same age carry 
similar weights ; a sort of handicap. 

(The) Weird Sieters eftiorfl, Fates. Witches. 

Weloome as flowers in May Wf Fully welcome. 

Weloome to(^^C»t*Rtf^)*ltWCli|Cl^^ Admitted gladly 

and willingly to, as to the house, entertainment, and company. 
( ^fWte ft’rt ) *Rrt!C*l ^ Productive of gladness to 

(one) in its reception; grateful to ; pleasing to : e. g. Never tou^ 
WAS w^coftiB to thy hand unless ^ touched.—SHAKESPEARs. ( CTW 

) )|C«tC^ ^ *rT 4 ’ll 'epfwitfl, Free 

to the use or enjoyment of : s. g. You are wakome to £he use of my 
libraryt— WsBSTBRe 

Wrtl and good •». It is all very mil ; m be It :-a phr^ 

signifying assent : #. g. If it come up a prize, good * and if 

it come np a blank, why, wtU and good too.— Miss lUKxawoRTH. 

WeU'appoiBtid pINv FoUy furnished and equipped. 
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Well begun is half done [ Pro ^ artnu 

ettV ^tV A good and systematic beginning makes the 

completion of a task easier. 

Well beloved— Charles VI of France ; also applied to Louis XV, 

Well done f Nobly j bravely f bravo J— denoting praise. 

Well enough t? ^ vtf uW So good as to 

give satisfaction, or to require no change* 

Well-favoured Handsome ; good-looking. 

Well-grounded Thoroughly taught from the rudiments. 

Well, I never i frsintf? ^^FI— fv ^Brh5<r ! C5l c?f^ 

^1 1 S{% An exclamation denoting some sudden 

emotion, such as astonishment, &c., implying *I never heard or saw 
such a thing in my life' : r. (i) This almost caused Jemina to 
faint with terror. "Wtll, I never V' said she. '* What an audacious—.” 
Emotion prevented her from completing either sentence. — 
Thackeray. 

Well informed on ( cvla fwur ) Havim: 

sufficient information or krovvledge in : c. g A man may be 'Lvell 
inf()fnted on a subject, and 3 'et too diffident to speak in public. — 
Webster. 

Well knit frame Strong-built body. 

Well met vf’FT— ^5^ c*3i’— 

An old complimentary greeting. 

Well nigh filrt Very nearly • almost : e, g. He was nnturally 

of a strong-nerved and gallanf temperament • but his heart well ntgh 
failed him at that moment. — Lytton. 

V7ell of Bcglish undefiled — ^Chaucer ; so called by Spenser in the 
''Fairie Queene”. 

{The) Well of wisdom — Mimir, the Scandinavian god of wisdom. 

W^ell off In good condition, especially iij good 

condition as to property or any advantaire ; thra\ ine : prosperous. 

Well-Oiled sw Mild i easy. 

Well posted up in ( fkm ) Jwrw wl^t Thoroughly informed 
in ( a subject ) : e. g. He is -well posted up in policies. 

Well read in ( Of extensive reading in 

( a subject ) ; deeply versed in : e. g. He was well-read in history. — 
Macaulay. 

Well said ] nWm » j J Well done ! 

W^ell set up Soundly constructed j having a strong 

physique : e. g. He was well set up • a big, handsome fellow, with 
brown hair straight and short, a smqoth cheek, and a full moustache. 
— Bksant. 

Well-spent Passed in virtue. ( well off. 

Well to do, or Well to live *r5PI. In easy circumstances ; 
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Well up for ( irv \ ar^s Well prepared for : e. g. He 

is 'Mell up for his examination. 

Well up in ( flavint? obtained a good 

mastery of : deeply versed in : «. g. He seemed to be very vteU up in 
the whole affair. — T rollope. 

Well-v/orn Much impaired by use. 

(The) Wolsh (ox Weloh) ambasdalOP C^\T^ 9 [ The curkjo ; so called 
be:ause the bird annouu'es th^ mtgfditiou of WeUh Ub3urcr'> into 
England for summer employment. 

Woldh oouaia wife ?1 A distant relative. 

WelBti mortgage A pled of land m which no 

day is fiKed for redemption. 

WeLsh rabbit C'fSHl Cheese m.i!red an i spread ver 

buttered toast. [ Rabbit is the corruption of "rare-bit" J. 

Welter in ( c?e«1 Roll about in '^wallow in . <f. 

When we welter in pleasures and idleness • then we eat and drink with 
drunkards. — Latimer . 

Word it not for ( ^1 CT? ) ?|cst ^ ^11 <ftfVc9( lUd it not been 

for ; but for : e, g. Moral consideration can no way move the sensible 
appetite, were it not for the will. — H ale. 

We8t*ead style Ultra-fashionable manner. 

Western BcupireGIttH ^KtCSfJil The western portion of the Roman 

empire, when divided by the will of Theodosius the Great, between 
hib sons Honorius and Arcadius, A. D. 305 

Wet bargain [ vi|?F3f 

Any contract entered intw jy two parties while drinking liquor together : 
eu g. The recruit took the condition of a soldier, with a guinea to make 
It d wet Windham. , 

Wet bUaket cssr ^ ( CTsjii fesfi Tfsi 5t*n ftcsr 

ftPW *^ 01 ) Anything that damps or checks ardour or enthusiasm 
(just as a wet blanket, when thrown over a fire, will extinguish it) ; e.g. 
All were full of fun and frolic before he came, but his entry into the room 
Wdb a wet bh^nket to their mirth.— McMordie. 

Wot bob [ Sling ] P(9t3i9? « ^r9(¥ fipc^s « «??r«r «9il frf?9l »f5 

iJffsm C <(911 ^fiic« A b-iy at school who goes in for rowing in 

preference to cricket or football. O u- who goes in for the i.vo latter is 
called a “Diy Bob.” 

Wet goods ’IT Liquors,— in opposition to Dry goods. 

Wet nurae A woman employed to suckle children not 

her osvn. _ . , 

Wat one*a clay [ Colloquial J Drink. 

Wet one’e whistle iColloquid] ( TtTt ) Tsfl ; TT «ft;«»l 

Moisten the pipe ; take a drink ; drink : e, g. Let us drink the other 
cap to wet our whistles, and to sing away all sad thoughts. Walton. 
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Wet tiirougli ir^lilicn fW ; f«Car <I'0V9 Thoroughly wet 9 r 

saturated with moisture : a. g. For ten long miles be plodded on, wet 
r/(/0«j//.~DlCKENS. 

Wet to the skin— Same as Wet throngk. 

Wet westher Very damp and rainy weather. 

Whaok sway [Colloquial^ WflC^ Continue 

striking heavy blows, as yi whack away at a log. 

Whet a duet do I raise | « »i^tr -jar ^jfw ’fUf wfttl alci— 

* 4 ^ The expression is used of boastful persons of 

little or no significance who think too highly of themselves or of their 
own little acts. [ The expression is taken trom yEsop’s Fables, in one 
of which It IS said that a tiy sat on a chariot* wheel, and exclaimed, — 
"What a dust do 1 ratse] !"’ 

What by— See What with. 

What oannot be oiired muet be endured [ Proverb ] ^ eitl 
5|tt, I 

What>do-you-oall-ity What-dO'yeu-oall-'enu, What*e4iiB«namey 

[Colloquiall ‘Ut fe eW— 4^ These expressions are 

used when the speaker has actually forgotten the name or pretends to 
have forgotten, or does not like to mention the name : 0 . g. (i) "Well," 
I said, “three guineas, which 1 shall have over, will buy me a pair of 

Thackeray, (a; My dearest Edith, there 
is such an obvious destiny in it, that really one might almost be in- 
duced to cross one’s arms upon one's Irock and say, like those wicked 
Turks, there is no whai’s-kts-name but Thing>ummy, and what-do-you- 
caU-it is his prophet. — DiCKENS. 

What else ? Wtt fa Could anything else be the case r 

What<3k>d will, no firost oan kill [Proverb] 9 i 

What has one done that ca< fr afiittai cn. fa ata 

alittlC Ct VV hat fault has one committed that : e. g. What have I done 
that you speak to me in this way ?— Proui/B 
What ho I— An exclamation of calling. 

What if tfir alai at al la atca What will it matter if ; what will 

h appen or be the result of. 

What’a-hianame— See What'do*you>oall-it. 

What ia in a name tj^^siTai fa atoi alt, ^ a®a >11 caa ai 

tltfaca^ The fact that a thing is called by a certain name makes 
no difference in its jvorth. 

What it more aftfei, aHt. atte In addition to that ; moreover : e.g. 1 
tell you in turn that 1 mean to contest the seat all the same, and uhai 
is more, by the Lord Harry, I mean to win it. — W. Black. 

What ia aauoe for the gooae iaaauoe for the gander \ Proverb] 

( *lf1<tcw ) featw atl a<^ Both must be 

treated alike. 
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Whftt is the matter V ^*|ti ? What has happened ? 

What is the matter with ( What has happened 
to (one). 

What*a the ticket ? [5/a«^l fe t fe w ? What’s the matter ? 

e. g. "Well,” said Bob Cross, "what's the ticket, youngster '* are you to 
go aboard with me ?” — Makryat, 

What’s to to P fs ? What is the matter i 

What is up [ Siang ] fw ? What is going on ? 

What*0 WlMt [Colloquial] eipiil ^1 The real or genuine thing ; 

0 g< 1 am an old (etiow, and know what's w/tdC— G oldsmith, 

What not ^ ftw §cb«( swt^iwl ^rt»e 

itlcT erartit tittl tlc^ ) This phrase is often 

used at the close of an enumeration of several particulars of articles, 
it being an abbreviated clause th*e verb of winch, being either the 
same as that of the principal clause or a general word, such as say^ 
mention, enumerate, or the like,- is omitted. Hence the words are 
often used in a general sense with the force of a «^iibstantive, equiva- 
lent to et cetera { &c. ) : e. In these rooms Goldsmith produced a 
good deal of miscellaneous writing— ^pamphlets, compilatioas and wAat 
not a — BlacKu (2) Of him, accordingly, she asked, not money, but 
something much more in his own way— cow ! any cow I.old or lame, 
or what not, so that it were a cow !'* — Miss Mitford. 

WllEtofP(W^C^l^lm^¥fW«)fc? What comes of? ( fteOJ ) 
^ fr i(CS[ ^ r What to you think of. 

What on earth «tf Rs «aFt>ltc< Jiror >w» 

•What’ m ‘What on earth,’ 4tl*t ^9|1 <|tt^ ) This is a form of 

interrogation indicative of surprise, confusion, or disgust : t^g. ]Vhat 
on oarth did you do that for ’’ — Dickens. 

What one is about etc^ ^ I orlt^ 

▼ta ^ ^tce ) What one is engaged in doing ( gene- 

rally indicates that the person i engaged in something which is not 
praiseworthy ) ; e. g. He bade him, for his life, be careful wkat he was 
about, and then stole out. — Dickens. 

What the dickens [ Slang ] What the deuce ; what the 

devil : e, g*. I cannot tell what the dickens his name is, — S hakespeare* 

What though ^If^? Even granting that ; 

allowing that ; supposing it true that : e. g. 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been. 

Like angel-visits, ,'ew and fat hi ‘ween. —Campbell. 

What to do with ( cf ^ ^Tt^'9 ) ^ ; fw*t 

How to* dispose of ; what use to make of : o. g. 
Thought i* the property oi him who can entertain it ; and of him who 
can adequately place it. A certain awkwardness marks the use of 
borrowed thoughts • but as soon as we have learned what to do with 
them, they become our own,— E merson. 
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What vtrithf or What by ( c^^ frp ) fffl In part by • 

partly on Account or, or in consequence of : lV/ia( with his mus* 

cular breadth of Bi^ure, his hard and rugged features, his weapons, *and 
a certain recklesb bravado air, it was not possible to imagine a better 
inhabitant for that grim cave. — Litton. 

What would one not give P Tv ^rc5 cv? sil ntni ? 

Vf?(C>5 What is there which one would not sacri* 

fice , one is prepared to sacrifice everything : e ff, Wnat would w§ 
not give to have a ^swell's account of Shtkespeare ?— Smiles. 

Wheel about Convey about on 

wheels : e, g, I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an honour as 
this visit, only my lim*5‘> are out of sorts, and I am whale I about, ^ 

Dickens. Turn round : e, g. Being able to ad- 

vance no further, they are in a fair way to wheel about to the other 
extreme.— South. 

(The) Wneel la oocne fall oirole Just retribution has 

followed. ( The Ime is t.om Shakespeare's King Lear ). 

Wheel of fortaao ( The goddess fortune is represented with a 

wheel in her hand, signifying inconstancy ). 

Wheels within wheeU 5t^l, c^rwc^if^t ’tl *fjt5 

More complicacy within than what appears on the stirface. 

When St Borne do as the Romans do ( or as the Pope does ) 

[ Proverb ] «m>C^ C*T? 

MCn f’r't'fflCS* Kvery one should do his best to 

adapt himself to his environments. 

When bale i* highest, boot is nignest [ Proverb ] *llf 

CT«I1 £101 When things are at their worst, they must needs mend. 

When Dover and Calais meat ’ll c®*!* 

Never. 

When God wills, all winds bring rain [ Proverb ] wr’l W ^ni 

tvs -ssm I 

When Greek meets ( or joins ) Greek, then is the tug of war 

The contest assumes a very severe form 
when the two combatants arc equally powerful. 

When one’s ship comes home ^5 csifV When one’s fortune 
is made. 

When the sky fa^ls we will oatoh larks ‘>its C8«W ttite 

^TPC’l ^1’ A colloquial proverb denoting a contingency which will never 
happen : e. {f The stationary state may turn out after all tQ be the 
miUenium of economic expectation, but for anything we know^^Ae 
sky may fall and we may be catching larks before that milleniucn 
arrives. — English Magazink. 

Whan you go to Borne, do as Borne does [ Proverb ]— See When 
■t Borne &o. 

Where the shoe pinohes {CoUoquial] GlfC’f «rf« ’Ttn 

The exact point where a difficulty lies ; the real cause of trouble : *. g. 
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“I do not bolioTO it j and anyhowi I will not baya yon flirting witb h« 
in my praaenoo ‘‘Ab, that ia where the ehoe ptno&M.”— Fr.OBBNOR 
Mabbtat. [Sea W earer knows best where the shoe pinches]. 

where there is a will, there is a way [Proverb] twi 

’ttssi Bit ; CTtsi ▼«! sea atPfw ai isntt 

^ One ia anre to find a means of aaeompliBhing an object, if he ia 
strongly bent on it. 

where there is smoke there ie fire [Provcri*] 

▼tC^n at al Every effeot is the resnlt of some eanse. 

whet forward, or whet on Urge forward or 

os iStimnlate. 

whet one’s appetite WtattS cSttR'etsal iStsv Sti Sharpen one’s de* 

sire for food. [ Hence ] sittte wtwt<Wl ctstl Stimnlate one’s 

desire ( for anything ). . [ enriosity. 

whet one’s curiosity wtatte cai^fsf wt1 Stimulate one's 

whether no atat^ aSa sti , Surely. 


whey faced sea oawtCR ; Pale>faoed with fear, 

which is which Cate'S! ; e p. W 1 was so bewildered at the time 
that I did not know «. hick wae which [ t. c , I was quite unable to 
differentiate the two things] {2) Was that yon oalling, or the olook 
striking ? My hearing gets so bad, I never know which it which.— 

DIOKEBB ' . i,. 

which way the wind blows aiatca -Sri'S at»i aUt t^ain What is the 

state or position of affairs. 

while away at 'stwia caeal Cause to pass away 

without irksomeness or disgust • e. g. Nowhere is mw pleasant to 
while away a few weet i at, as one or other of the Universities ■— IjAMB 

Whip a stream fl*t ftai atn afci ats afiw carpTa Pish along the course 
of a stream, by throwing the line and hook over or into the water. 
Whip about, over Ot^l 5“ t^ai casai Wrap armmd ; overlay, as 

a wrd, tope, or the like, with other cords gomg rofind and round it . 
e. g. Tts string is firmly whipped about with small gut.— M oxOM. 

whip and spur «ft‘t*tM 'sr-ptstf® With utmost haste. 

whip, away *l®t Move away nimbiy. 

whip hand CT ?lc? Hi ttew The hand that holds the whip. [Hence, 

Power of contoolltog . advan- 
SLe“mMtory;e g. The seer. ♦ -fall sneoess is to know how to 

dSv'^JIelf. Ifyoa once learn to get the hAiP A«fld of yourself, 

self and I'll say you are an educated man — Mbb. Oliphant. 

vUp in ( Pwtt« «n fwfiww ) ««* ’rtil CT-'l-w-'l P"" 
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Whip into ( Cf ’Vt'SH Mot« into nlmUy. 

whip into a ooolced hat [ Slang ] 'oici <mw cwaii', 

^1 : 'Liok oat of ■hape*. give a profoand beating: 

deieat ntteily : «. g. Hold a oie^iing in Oanaan oity, and promiu 
the Britiebrlion that lie ehall be whipped into a eoehei hat nnleas yon 
get yoar rights — BbsAnt. v 

whip out %tf^1 Take oat by a- sadden motion : e g. 

He whipe out bis pocket-book every moment^ and writes desoiptions 
of everything he sees — H WaIiFOUB. 

(A) whip-round earn 3|gc^c9 >iV: >1^49 An imprompta eolleetlon 

for some benevolent object. 

whip round a corner fr^'SfCic® CBt^ «it*l «!t CTt? ifwl 
Ban ro od a corner very quickly. 

Whip the cat Practise extreme parsimony. 

) «FlB Wl'ts »» Cff^ ^p,*1 Oftsj Go from bouse 
to honse for employment, as iiinerant tailors, carpenters, and the like. 

whip the devil round (or round the stump) [Colloquial] (cem fwfi) 

Artfully avoid to act ap to the provisions 
or roles of : e. g. It is asserted, indeed, in some quarters that the 
devil might be whipped round the Tientsin Convention by persoading 
Korea to cede the Nanhow group to China. — Japan Mail. 

whip up <trn fnt vieUi Take up by a sudden motion : e. g. 

She. in a barry, whipe up her darling under her arm, — L’E stbAnob. 
( cvpl fvf 9 ) ^*nr ^ Get nimbly up : e g. Two friends. 

travelling together, met a bear upon the way ; the one whipe up a tree, 
the other throws himself flat on the ground. — L’Estbanob. 

■Whipping boy cvR •wty vTti vfiiw 

*ttfu evattt «« a tttivcv ttHI A boy kept to be whipped 
when a prinee deserved punishment. 

whistle down the wind [ Colloquial ] $*11 vH Talk to no 

purpose. *1*1(19 Vll Defame a person. [in vain. 

whistle for fH*t fill *ni< Summon by whistling. ^<(i V11 Expect 

whistle for a dinner <ttrsc« list ^eH Have to go without dinner; 

—from tbe superstitious praotioe common among old sailors, of 
whistling for d wind without ever obtaining it : «. g. If we only got 
what we deserved— Heaven save U3 !— many of us mighii whlslle/or a 
dtw>.er.— T baokbbay. 

whistle for ft wind f^*t firfl Stwl Summon wind by whistling a 
superstitious practice of old sailors during a oalm. 

WhistlooffHnf^ Ct'SVt Send off by whistling. (fsit: 

Turn loose ; abandon ; e. g. 

I’ll whietU her of, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune.— SHAKB8PB.%itB. 
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<A) whistliog maid and crowing hen is neither fit for Ood nor 
for men [ Proverb ] ««; «t8!--«l?rCTlf5;5 

<t«Fl s|9 MiBonline qualities in females are ut'deairable. 

White as a sheet rw ^ With dead liko ral’jr ; guito pale 

tbroiirb fright : c. g. Wb<*ii they took him out of ihe Mark hole after 
six honrt.’ conBnenunt be uris observed to be whfte >,a a sheet and to 
tremble violently all over. — R ead it, 

(The> white bird s.e, ^ ’utu Conieieaoe. or the souf of.man. 

whitebojc »f? Midnight egrarian cfTonders in Ii eland, 

white caps tsitsrvfa N'Jl 

5'KC’'»1 sw •rfs*; -9 '5vf«r.-.19 4tf« i vP^I 

■jgjt Jfl Til'' i„(yiberB of secret r’."K‘ni*.af Ion 1 1 v u-i. (n't pin-ts of Hie 
United Staten who itti'mpt to il.ive away or reform obnoxious 

nerpone hv Ijnch-l -w melbods. Tncy appear uias^ied in white, ■gjfi'.’t 
White topped waves. 

white ctipj'l cart— See Chapel cart. 

white chapel phave ft 9^1 No shave at all. but 

rnbbii'g powder over the bristles instead. 

white choker Jf,?i A white necheiohicf. [ red ooat > 

(A) white ('Oat - An Austrian soldier. ( An English soldier is called u 
white crow 551^9 ’t’B A great rarity. 

White day C»tUtC<II9 A lucky day, 

white elephant 9iiiatc*l^ csta 

A costly but unprofitable digni'y. [ The phrase is derived 
from tho oemmon beln f tbit it is t ;c or 'ctioe uf the King of Siam t > 
present a white elephant to a courtier whom he wishes to reduce ;o 
biggary. The courtier, who ia thus favoured, cacnot refuse the gtit, 
bn*. If turned in tho keeping oi c! e hoiaial J. 

white f* ather Cowerdioe. 

white fib ( or lie ) tti 51“T[4 jisi sm ; f§wc9 Oigji ■<H\ ’c«il 

tltH A oonventional phrase not stript'y true ; a well meant falsehood : 
0 . g Eetween them both, H.den was in a comer. She might bare 
been capable of telling a white Jib and saying she had not the letter, 
rather than let her father see it.— M bs. Wood. 
white harvest A 'it'' harvest ( during a white froel or 

hoarfrost ). 

white horse >997 A white-topped wave. [ See white caps ]. 

white House \g*9ic«ni The 

presidential mansion in the United States. 

white in the gills [ Colloquial ] 'Sin With dead 

like pallor through terror ; exceedingly frightenedt 

(The) white League iff’?*! ftcari vtft Ee-Slus 
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TThn ; % Morel lofiiety in S. America ariiing about 16B6fov murderins 
the unpopular negroei and upholding the supremacy of the white race. 

white lle->See white fib. 

white-liwered [ Colloquial ] Cowardly : e, g. Curea him. the 

whiia-liverod Englishman 1— HAoeABD. [ the devil. 

white magic «iilf tllr irSte cetannfl Magic without the aid ol 

white mafi >ltfc«itv A thoroughly straightforward and honourable man. 

(The) white Merle— A white fairy bird of folklore whose singing would 
restore sight to the blind. 

white moments of life Happy moments of life, 

white mon^ catv 1^71 Hard cash, as rupee. eighVanna pieoSi Ac. 
white night ttf9 A sleepless night. 

(A) White bIatb caei A prostitute ; espeoiallyi one forced into the 
calling against her will. 

white soup [ Thievea' cant ] ( c^n) 9a The liquid obtained 
by melting ( stolen ) gold and silver wares. 

white squall c^twt ^ ▼firel ca ^ 

A squall whidh comes up unexpectedly, without being marked in its 
approach by the clouds. 

White tincture fsf I facia The stone of the second order, the 

Little Elixir — believed to convert any base metal into silver. 

white token Pt*t1 Two hundred and fifty sheets of 

paper printed on both sides, or ten quires of 25 sheets each. 

(The) white Tsar— The Tsar or king cf Muscovy ( as distinguished 
from the Black king or the king of Poland ). 

(A) White witch Btslw c<Tt7 A cunning fellow. 

white- wash an Ethiopian wt&cw caia'f wfacw ateal, 

WJitai atacqa fltta *tte^ Turn the colour of a black into white, 
which is impracticable ; make a hopeless attempt. 

white- washed v 3 Declared an insolvent, 

white water caatiata aNaatfa at eae Foaming sea water ; breakers, 
whited sepulchre [ Figuratively 3 9ataaf^« aatfaw, ^*fwta wai afaa, 
atateas a 1 "Sica feaca caat^ ajtij’' Anything that is 

fair- looking on the outside but full of dirty things within. [ The ex- 
pression it taken from the Bible, wherein the text runs :—"WhUod 
eepulehret • indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of... 
unoIeanlinesB.” "[■, e. g. 1 know there are plenty like you in best 
society— wh ited tepulchres, fair without, and rottenness fie^d 
men's bones within.— F iobencS Mabbyat. 

Whitsunday— White Sunday the seventh Sunday after Easter, to com- 
memorate the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, 
who knows nothing doubts nothing [ Proverb ] ca' qtca at, 
' «taaca»itafa«aaal;Ptta^rwiart4Wcaa «ai 
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who never ttOmXm wUl never fall i Pro««r6 ] <^ ittw Kf C>r ncn 
irt ; « vte VCT sfl— vrt cvsi I 

(The) whole bag of tricks cvWr Every expedient. 

(A) whole gale crwi ^tetx A ^'ery he&vy gale. [ The tlfiMe 
degrees of gale are freak, atrong, and heavy or whole gale. ] 

whole blood <iiv^ etett^l enr-ef^e iive Beladonehip by both 
father and mother. 

whole life is a lie ’stdlwln vt e etcw ?racv ♦twl^ vfiiirt 

l^s been a double dealer throughout one’s life ; has spent all one’s 
life in dishonesty, untruth, and hypocrisy : s. p. A tyrant, whose 
tvhole life was a he, would select such a crisis for some appalling viola' 
tion of law.— MAOAtriiAy. 

(The) why and wherefore of ( a thing ) [ Colloquial ] ( cvt^ ftecn ) 

ertW The sole reason of ( anything ) le g However metaphyri* 
cal ingenuity may set up speculating about the why and wherefore of 
it. the fact is undeniable. — W abbbn. 

why the dickens [ Slang ] Why the deuce or devil : «. g. 

"Why the diehena don’t these people go to bed ? — NobbiS. 
wicked uncle A relative who treats a child dependent on him 

with cruelty. 

(The) wicked weed— Hops. 

wide as the poles asunder wtvH Very 

widely different , diametrically opposite. 

wide awake JlSfl j 5 Pltlt On the alert ; on one’s guard so 

as not to bo imposed upon ; well aware of what one is doing : e g. 
A man- needs to be wide a wale in dealing with a Chinaman. — 
MoMobdie. 

wide ball cv vylcs « ejtels 

vfiicv *ttie ^1 A ball out of the batsman’s reach. 

wide of the mark Beside the real point. 

[ The phrase is derived from archery. An archer is said to shoot 
wide of the mark when bis ar'ow fails to hit the mark, but falls at 
a place a little away from it j : c p. At home too, there is prophessring 
enough, vague hope enough, which for the most part goes wade of the 
math — Cablyle. 

widow hunter vfilCS rit9»lf%v One seeking a rich 

widow as a wife. 

(The) widow’s cruse fftsto’ A small supply of anything 

which, by a good management, 1/ nade to go a long way and to ^ 
apparently inexhaustible. ( Itefers to the miracle of the cruse of oil in 
the Bible ). 

widows man {Old naval alang) A non-existent seaman whose 

name was borne on the ship’s book, bis pay, priae-money, Ac. going 
to Greenwhich Hospital or to a fund for widows. 

(A) widow’s piano ’Wl'fCU I An inferior instromest 
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■old M • burgaio. [ From the eommoa pneiioa of adrorliaiiig thal » 
leldow is Belling her piano end will take half price for it ]. 

wldo'w’apprt^iFef c**!!*, ftafts A 

wine Bold for port* but cf quite a different fimily : e g We have 
all heard of tofdow*t port, ai<d cf the inetinetive dread all pencna, who 
‘have any reepeot tor tb'.tr hraltli, have for it.— T hb Times. 

widow's weeds The dreea worn by a widow. 

wield the sceptre M<inage or handle the royal staff. 

Govern with supreme command. 

wigeoathe gfreen *irt*rs ifEl A serious dis- 

agreement likely to lead to a sorimmsge a rumpus. 

(A) wild-oat scheme Etcet eHI A rash and hazaidoua 

financial venture 

wild-goose chase t^ta JTsniJil sjt? jjsn fiw? ufw ^>11 

'S cell The pursuit of smetiting es unlikely to be caught as a wild 
goose .* a hunt for a mare'e neet a vain, unprofitable adventure : e, g. 
And yon. if you will be guided by my counsel, will give up this wild 
goote chase, and fly your haak at some other game — Scott. [See 
Lead one a wild-goose chase ]. 

wild hunt a.‘'‘S urutwlftf «!sf in Ger- 

many, a noise eometimes heard in the air at night, mostly between 
ChrietmsB and Epiphany, a 4 of a host of spirits rushing along, aeoom- 
panied by the sbouting of hnnlomco and the baying of doj.8,- correa- 
ponding to the 'Seven Wbistlors’ end 'Gabriel'a Huntids’ of North 
England. 

wild men *1^ I»trar-»igej,nts or the eitretui».tB in polities who will 
not in epy accornmocTate their views and aotions to ohangiog oon- 
ditiens or pnBiio opinion 

wild shot A chance shot. 

will Honeycomb a fine gentleman. One of the members 

of the imaginary olub from wbloli the Speotaior issued — Buewee. 

will I, nill I. or will ye.nill ye. or will ho, nill he c«tktt, 

Mtf tf ’ll Whether I, you, or he will it 

or not : ( herce ). without choice, eompulecrily : e. g> Land for all 
who would till it, and rradmii and writing will ye, ntll j/e.— LOWBUC k 
[ The oontraeted form is ‘ WiDy-r illy" ]. 

will-o’-the wisp Wc«li1 Ignis fotuua. 

win by a heed [Coi/oguiof] wf* as asata Win very narrowly. 
[ The phrase is taken from racing ]. 

win in a canter [ CoUoguU Z] *i^csf assii 9 w?i cat-l fttet 

asvi Win very easily, as it were at an easy gallop : e g. PeWy finery 
without, a pinched and stinted stomach within : a case of Baek versns' 
BcJly (as the lawyers wonld say >, the plaintiff winning tno canter.— 

WABKBeffa 

win golden opinions atvi aala ^ aatai ala atl Bo highly 
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■pokflD of by other! ! !• g. He wu a clever, acoompiiebed 
manly ieUow, tv bo tvon goldt'^ opm o « cf Lodv.- Ki^icuiT 

win on or upon ( «)'<u ;>< 8-5 , sj? <, 

Inflaenoe , gain the favoar of : e g. Yon have a •oftn'-es and bene* 
fioenoe viinnwg on the hearts of others. — D byoen eiSiiis 
441 Gain ground upon : e. g The rabble will in time wtn upo power. 
— SHiVKBSFBTBB 

win one»s heart 411 <r <«l WYl, 4|<Kwt9:’iW?r *lta» Gain 

one's love or affeetion. 

win one's spurs «ff| • thw Ojiiu ih^ rank 

of knighthood. [ When a man was knighteu, t'.e person wlio dubbed 
him presented him with a pair of gilt spurs ]. 'll t. ' 31 :'4i*r 

^itf« « •na'iinwi rit3 4^1 Distinguish om’a self by dieplajing 

ones abilities: e. g. He toon /its spurs by sheer persevt ran Je and 
honest diligence. [ mdaetry. 

Win one's way Advance to some desirea ei.d by 

Win over 4*1^ 4t Iffswl W.^ll J WT«h® 4?li Gain over t^ one’s 

aide or party ; render friendly or approving : e g. Ladies are aiAajs 
of great use to the party they espouse, and never fail to tota oisr 
numbeiB. — Addibob. 

win the day StBtv Gain the victory ; e g His name struck fear, 
his conduct won the day. Bosoommob. 

win the horse or lose the saddle iifm 4tfe cw®1 , fei3C^ Hiei. 

ftfiicw fvf? 4l ♦Itetl till C’tT'l f «K1 Win ‘neck or nothing’ , win 
'donb e or qmta’. \ 

win the laurels eft fstl Win the victory ; achieve success, 
wind a ship [JVaitftca.J ewtete *i**i;wt*f el’ll I'tlfece 
4(et1 Turn p ship about end for end. so that the wind strikes it on the 
opposite side. ^ . 

wind and weather perihitting 

«ll3’iee Provided there be no obstacles ( such as those 

of wind and weather) in the way. [The phrase is one of naval origin], 

wind odf e^te ewi ^fetl C7ei Unwind ; uncoil. 

wind out tBeie eteyi : eftaiH ete 4^®! Be extricated ; escape ; e. g. 

Long labouring underneath ere they cou’d wind 
Out of such prison — MlLTON, 

(The) wind sets that way ( or sits in that corner ) ^te5t»l it 

dl 6tsit3C5 Things are going on in that way : 
friend, and ooold not help remarking in a tone of despair ^totethe 
Wind that way so soon " — Oicsbmb. 

wind up Bring to a small compass, as a ball of thread ; • 

coil oompletely ; e. p. If the plot or Intrign* wntt ^ natural aw 
raob M iptisgs ffOiD Jh® snbj eot| tho tvt^dtfig up oi tbp plot inost be 
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a probabl* oonieqn«nee of all tbal went before.—FDPS. 

vrait ; Cfiil Bring to a' oonolndon at settlement : e. g. 

I will v>imd up with a small bit of Terse --^IabLTIiB. CfTOK 

Pnt in a'stste of renoyated or oentioaed motion by winding the spring 

of. irw pr¥«l WH Pot in order anew : e. g* 

Wind up the slackened strings of thy late.—WALZiBB. 7^: 

CVtm> Wf^i iSc«*lrB W1 Raise by degrees ( to a high pitch ) ; excite 
in a very high degree : e. g. (1) Thus they wound up his temper to a 
pitch. — Xttbbbuby. t2) He'was wound up to such a pitch of elo- 
quence and paesion that every listener held his breath in an agopy of 
horror. — MobIiBT. v. [ wealth. 

(A) windfall An nnexpected legacy or aoocssion of 

windows'of heaven Clouds, 
wine month— October, the time for vintage. 

wine of ape — 17106 to make one drank, chattering end jabbering 
senselesely. 

wing a flight cell wsl Exert the power of flying. 

wingB of Aerael Flight of the angel of 

death, that is, near approach of death. tAzrael, in Jewish and Moham- 
medan mythology, is an angel of death who watches over the dying 
and separates the soul from the body ] : e. p. Always, io an hospital, 
there is life returning and life departing— always may be heard the 
long and peaceful breathing of those who sleep while health returns, 
and the sighs of those who listen,.in the hushed watches of the night, 
for t)'e wings of Atreal , — Bbbamt. 

wink at ( 'AUtue Orce ) it^t, ei cfIV itfiitl ^*rnrl wil Blink at ; throw 
bint at by a motion of the eye-lids : e g. (1) He renewed his .banter- 
ing, and winked at me whenever he gave Master Simon what he 
oonsidered a home-thrust.— ScoTT. (2) ll'ink at the footman to 

leave him without a plate. — S wift. , ceHste *11 vui 

(Jonnivo at - avoid taking not oe of : o.' g. Obstinacy eannot be 
loiuhed at, but must ba sabdued.-T-LrOCKB. 

wink <m ( twew ) cetsf iUI C'^t^l irtf«l Give a bint to, 

by a motion of tbe eyelids. 

winnow the chafl' from the wheat ( fig.) wcecBI ^ etii resl 
7|1rtN*l etfest xem Separate the useless parte of a thing from ikt useful. 
wint monath (Anglo-Saxon)— Tbe wind month ; November. 

winter of one’s life (age) wi Old age. 

wipe a person’s eye cetc<r finl wtl Steal a * match 

on one. 

wipe off old scores ^ftrcsis wtt Fay long-standing debts, 

wipe away, off, oat evsil Remove by rubbiog ; tub off ; elear 
eifaee : e. g. 

Lrt me ce Ipe off this honourable dew, 

Thai eilverly doth progress on thy ohesl^ — S haxbspbAbb. 
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wipe one's nbse of fin VVl Daprira dl : rob. 

wire away or in fracv ^ yfl Aot with rigour. 

wisdom goes not by years [ Proverb ] f iciice f v— IV «tCf i 

wisdom* tooth e f The popolamarntf for the third mobuc in aeoh 

jaw. 'Wiedom teeth appear between 17 and 

(A) Wise fox will never rob his neighbour’s hen-roost [Proverb] 

vw wtV I 

wise in one’s generation af a * rf a Per* 

faetly pmdent and wise in oomparison with the ordinary intelligenea 
and elwewdneeB of the world for the time being t e. g. They are wiee 
in their generation and eeoape mnoirof the atarvation and maesaoring 
to whioh the other tribes are snbjeoted. — TBOLtOFE. 

(The) wise Men of the ESast — The three Magi who followed the gnid- 
ing star to Bothlehem, to see the infant Jeens. These are named Mel- 
chior Gespar, and Belthasar, and are the patron saints of travellers. 

wise men of Gotham c»itsfvsr, c^tvttl FaoU. 
wise woman Witch. [ SeoUiek ] Midwife. 

wish for ( cwtf fvff ) e« * «itfd wt*i*«l ’ll WTvrwi Have a 

desire for ; long for : e. g. Some ills we with for when we wish to 
live.-^YouNO, 

Wish is father to the thought wtwtwf^ wsptv Sf 41, cvtf Pi^cs 

«iWI $W1 flee «tf1 fitfi ^1 flf Ittit ft An earnest and eager 
desire for anything indnoes a belief in its possibility. 

Wish one evil (or ill) Vtftf e WfS si will Invoke evil on a person : 
e, g. Let them be driven baokward. and pnt to shamei that with me 
eoH — BibIiR. [ pany ; wish him gone, 

wish one farther 4f tf Wtffi Wfi Prefer his room to his oom- 

wish one good-day ( or good night ) wift5« Rfsi wtf<*i1 wfefttR 
’ll tsfif Wfl Bid adien to or salnte a person by saying 'good-day' 
or ‘good-night’ leg. He sho k him by the band and wished him 
good-nt (/At.— D ickens. 

wish one joy of ( ewtf fifora) se wtff?s wtfw wml Oongratnlate 
a person on ( any fortunate event, especially on his having obtained 
anything ' ; — often need sarcastically to imply that the thing will 
prove an unhappy acquisition : e. g. The apothecary’s apprentice 
wished Mr, Corney joy of her job, and took himself oflE on tiptoe.— 
Dickens. , , , . 

wish to goodness Wfl Desire eagerly. T The word 'goodness m 
such instances is used merely o denote emphasis } S e. (/ 'And to 
be lying all the time horribly sick in your berth, and wishing io good- 
nets yon were book again in the schoolroom learning about the fauial 
system,” Lady Mordaunt suggested.— E nglish Magazine. 
wish-wash fscus f S Any thin liquor for drinking. 

Wish well 'to ( twlf fs 5? ’ll Wtftfle ) ffsi ▼U’ll Ba favour- 

ably disposed or inclined to wish success or prosperity to : 0 g. He 
wished well to my affAirs.— W ebster. 
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wishing oap~-Fortnnstas bad a oap, and when h« pat it on bis hf a d . 
be obtained wbatever be wished. This proved the ruin of him and* 
his BOOS (ahowino the vamiy of human prompt rlty). 

(The) wishing* rod— A golden rod belonging to the Nibelangs. Any 
one who had it ooald k'-ep the whole world id enijection. 

(A) Wisp of straw r^n«r»t’tw fss A sign of danger. 

wishy-washy Weaki thin and poor; wanting in 

eabstanoe or body. 

wit-oraoker A joker. 

(The) wiich is in it 

Some sort of sapeTnaluril i.nd rujsterious power must Le exerting its 
indueoee over the matter in aeerct : e g. But in her aimpla way she 
r<.oogniBed something lik*-' that mythic power when she rose from 
her struggle with the problem, end seid aloud to herself, “Well, the 
vtich it tti Howbll*. 

(Thei witches’ Sabbath 'si'sit ISww w sf?! bi«i 

Xhe mnstfr of witches ard demons at night to concoct mischief. 

(The) Witching hour of midnight tr;ti nt'ai Midnight (the hour 
enited to witchcraft). 

witenagemot - The Anglo-Saxon Parliamont 

with a bad grace ^wawtc«sW(^''iVilstw Ungraciously; ins manner 
that is wanting in elegance of manners : e. g. The reproach eame 
With a bfd gnee ffom the lover of Catherine Sedley. — MACAunAY. 
[ See with a good grace ] 

with a flea In one’s ear ricy, rrey, wf-sicY Peremptorily ; e, g. 

I sent him off tpifh a flea in hit ear — Bbewbb. 

with a good grace WBStw ; Graoionslr j with 

a perfectly easy elegance of uuanners : e. g. There is nothing in the 
world BO easy as for the eminent members of our profession to take 
the bread cut of the mouths of their younger brethren, with the beet 
gnee in the world — ‘Wabben 

with a grain of salt [Figurativeig] fgUl fYst, C’m waft 

CMSl ’ll Mth ytll— 4 ; w *5 scats *ift« 

With reservation, as of a story that oannot be admitted : e. g. Some 
of the adventures narrated may require to be token with a grain of 
Slit— S fbotatob. 

with a halter .or rope) round one’s usok (Wftti ifT^ ifttti yfiwl, 

7'CS wftig' In imminent peril of losing one’s life by being hanged ; 
with the life in one’s hand as it mere. 

with a hsayy hand WiwRn >lfty Oppressively. 

with a high hand vcttYYtSf yics ; aft’s With severity or op- 

pression : in an arbitrary manner : e, g. If they find anything wrongs 
they set it to rights with a high hand.'— EiKOBLBr. 

with a referanos to ( cyft fys* ) ’iRPS aisil ai ftftll Having 

regard ta 
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with a rod of iron >1^^ With sevarily ; op- 

proMirely S «. g. Vigoroua gorernment have preued on the Bcdonim 
foUh a rod ofiro’t, and rednoed them to their normal condition that of 
more oamel-driTers and nothing more.— P alqra.vi]. 

with a rope round one’s neok — See with a halter round one’s' 
, neok. 

with a single eye to ( cst»t etRs) 4St?t ftrs Eie'd- 

ding everything else from view and keeping the miad fixed on (a parli- 
onlar object 1 . 

with a siseray vl With enddennese or vehemence. 

with a ▼engeanoe ^5 c»tca . s rate? With great violence 

or vehemence e g He etmek the poor fellow with a tengeaitce, — 

Wbbbtbb. uRs Very soon qniokly : e. g, Egypt, eayest then ? 

I will send thee to Egypt, and with a vongeanae, too t— H avblZi. 

with a view ( <sln fwg sf«ti ) wfksiCT For the pnrpooo ( of doing 
Bometbing }. [ The phrase is nenally followed by an infinitive ]. 

with a view to Sewes For the pnrpo 8 *“‘hf : e g iVi h a view 

io the arrangement of an enterprise, he invited Charles Edward to 
repair from Italy fo Paris.- ScorT. 

With a wanton Bad luck to you ' n«cp, 

CSt{<;f With a vrngeanoe ; vehemently. 

with a wet finger sRrttW, Eatily ; direetiv. [ The all isiun is to 
the old custom of spinning, m which the spinner constantly wetied his 
forefinger with the muntb ]. 

with a wltneSB Effectually ; to a great degree; 

with great force, eo .as to leave some mark as a teaMmony behifid : e </. 
This, 1 eoni^'BS, is baste with n ioitnsss.— L'VTl^BU. [ i'he phrase is 
colloquial and iaei.gant ]. 

with all one’s heart H?arti<y : sinoorily ; e g lie revered 

the colonel with all hie heuH. — Thaokhbay. 
with an eye to ( -^if^ ) 1 ® With the mind or 

attention direoted to : e. g. Uo had oome there ior reasons unex- 
plained, but perhaps v''th un eye to the silvtr spoons— D ickbns. 
with bated breath ’tfatl With breath restriinedliom reverence 

OV feftTr 

with oare Jil’l'tW Cart/ully : e. g. It suffloes that they have cnoa, 
4 v«fh cere, silted the matter, and sear shed into all the paiUoulats.— 
1,00KB. 

with child Pregnant. 

with clean hands Ibc^ie Free from guilt ; innocent : e. g. An hcnent 
man, with etet*t htfidet with scruples and a iuve of country, oeoama 
unfitted for public employment. — TboIiLOPE. 
with closed doors *% 9 Cfl a ^tsiW '•il itii 

In private, the public btiog excluded, 
with flying colours [ iVyuraftrely ] Riaciliitw With great 
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dieiiDOtion ok eolat ;«.g. I have lalwaya tiioughft ihat their both 
getting their degreee at last with flying eotoun aftw three week! of a 
famous ooaoh for fast men, four nighte without going to bed, and an 
incredible consumption of wet towels, etimg oigara, and brandy«wd« 
water, was one of the most astoniehing'ieatB of mental gymnaetioa I 
ever beard of. — M. Ahnold , 

with foxes we must play the fox [ProwrV] • "lei Mtilt ; "Ital 

vlfis wK’Sfef I '■ 

with half a heart sitf ; («’ttce C’Hwi) In a half- 

heurled manner : unwillingly : e, y. Those who fought would fight toUh 
half a hetrt — MAcaULAV. 

with handkerchief in one hand and sword in the other •iiv 

'SS j ‘ Pretending to be sorry for one 

and being prepared to injure him at the same time. 

with impunity ?[?si ; wfsil’S si 1 Without being 

liable to puniahiiunt or penalty ; without suffering loss or injury i 
f. y. Nobody bindcd on this spall-bound island with impunity,— 
JiUEMSON. 

with might and main With the utmost strength or 

cxeifcifn ; r y. Uiving decided what was to be done, be did that with 

m^ylit a'^d 7)iiin . — KmebsON. _ ^ 

with one a^'cerd With agreement of opinion, 

will or tction ; unaninioasly, Bimullaneously : c, y. llis eyes moistened J 
as bis fritnia rose with o^e accord.— DICKENS. 


with one I'oasent Unanimously, 

with on foot in the grave ’ll ncJiW 5 SfW. '■I’lW 

c»|.i 5V1!’ n 515 c»I ) Ilaring not to live long 


( being very aged ) i c. ;/. Instead of a decrepit man uttlh OM foot sa 
the <i°sie be appeared to them like a man in the prime of life.— 

MorLEr. 4, , , 

with one ehO‘ild'*r [riyunfively] With one consent, 

with one voice ^1*1^'. 'll a Unanimously : e y With one 

they Bwore by the Law and the Prophets that now at length it should 
be R. tiled will' was master in Jerusalem — De QoinOBT. 


with one's favour -f- ‘Mile vJWiSFW With one's leave ; by one’s kind 
P'.ritiission c, y, Jlut, v'ilh youT fivouv, 1 will treat it here.— 
Dm DEN. , „ _ -ft-- 

with one’s nose at the grindstone lOolloqutal] 

•’t'li Su'oipctc'l to severe continuous toil ; e. y. The clerks, with 
iUir roses at the yritidsio le. and her f.ithcr sombre iu the dingy room, 
woiiiing bnrd too m bis way.— -'Ins. 

with om-’s tongue in one’s cheek [Colloquial] fwstwtt^ ; W’Ib'sW ; 
’t(45:c>ni Wiiih feignedness ; in a jesting way ; not seriously : e. g. 
Tf statenrarn cithDr with their tongue i their cheeh or with a fine 
impulfiyenesB,, tell people that their natural taste for the bathos is a 
reU<-hior the' sublime, there is more need to tell them the contrary.— 
il. Abkold. 
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with one’s whole heart Moat heaxtUy or eBraestly. 

with open arms [ Figuratively ] With 

tender embnuie, that is. with hearty welcome : e. g. They were both 
reoeived tvith open arms by the Mayor and old Dewar.— BbAdb. 

with reference to, with regard to. with reepeot te— See In 
reference to. 

with that or this Immediately 

after that or this : e. y. With that she told me that she would hide 
no truth from me. — S idney. 

With the colours With 

the flag, that is. in active service. 

wi^ the exception of Except. 

with the lark ai^iw Very early. 

with the skin of one-s teeth ween «V Very narrowly. 

with the sweat of one’s brow e*ttcen *ltra ctpfhm, weju 

♦rtnaW vfnni By excessive labour physical or mental : e. g. He « '•^itat' 
ed some of the renowned geniuses of the agCi who have laboured in 
secret wiilt the sweat of theif broiv. — Smii^s. 

with the tail between the legs ’iscn In a cowardly 

way, after the manner of a beaten our when he sneaks away. 

with whip and spur ar^ With the utmost haste, 
with whole skin ; ftntnn m Unscathed ; safe, 

with young Pregnant. 

withdraw from ( evt*! tU nl wtnl?« efainl ntsnl ; siW wfnni 

nfem Betire or reti-eat from ; go away from ; quit (a person or place) ; 
g. We TF»<Airew> from the company at ten o’clock.— W cbsTeb. 

( cvfi fn*! nl wWne wnl m Iwnitnl sieni Take 

away from : e. g. Till, God at last. 

Wearied with their iniquities, withareio 
His presence from among them. — Milton. 

withdraw one’s self from ( ’^1 •I'ji ; 

Vll Retire or retreat from ; quit : e. g, WitMraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly.— B ible. 
withhold ftom (cvfi f»S) vf«l tW Hold back from ; 

restrain from : e. p. V ^ . 

Withhold, 0 sovereign prince, your hasty hand 
From knitting league with him. — Sfbnsbb. 

( ) *11 rtf’ll. 5Tf*rtl ?1<11 Keep back from ; not grant to ; c. g. 

Forbid who will, none shall from me withold 
Longer thy offered good.— Milton. 

Within a hair’s breadth of ( c^l*! ) >s« 

Very near to l s. g. You have had a very narrow escape, have been 

within a hair's breadth ofyoatgnye.—WAs,Bi£^. ■ 

Within an ace (or inch) of iCVt=i *1^ cf t*i ff s • 
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artu IV n ^ vtvi Very near to ; on the point of : e. p. They 
aoowe yon of oUaoking yonr muter and being uoithin an inch c/ 
qualifying yonraetf to be tried for murder.— Diokbnb. 

within sn inch of one’s life «tf>rvi VI V^Vl Very nearly to 
deprive one of on^’s life : e- p He got ro inrolent one day. that I 
wae obliged to thrkeb him within an inch of hin hfe — THACxeBAT. 

within and without f««w vtftca ; f^w, etvfftv Internally and 
externaliy ; in every reepeot : e p. The English Boldi»ry were more 
than a match for the mulineors within and wilhout.— K ave 

within call (or hall; ist'^ecsi ^fvc* vtv So near that one 

oan hear if called or accosted ; e. g. All was silent till the ship oame 
within hail— S miIiBO. 

Within cry of ist7 Vl vivt VtV Within hearing distanoe. 

within doors vc«v Inside the house. 

within ear-shot (or hearingi v«tl vtv wtvtv vtn 

Within a distance from which the ear can oatoh every word that ie 
uttered : e. g. As the gloomy man was within c-xr thot, she refused 
to mako any further disclosures.— Diceenb. 

within measure *tr«fv^wtcv Moderately. 

within mnsket range vsjcvv VtRtv vcvj, ei<K v^jwv vb 

VtV VCi(J Within tlie range of a shot disoharged from a musket* 

within one>B income for means) wtcvv fwwv, vlftc^ wtv gti$titvl VI vtv 
Such as does not exceed one’s income ; not beyond one’s means • a. p. 
They dive wAhin their means and lay by something for a rainy day — 
Smii,eP. 

withm one’s reach fi«S vi wlvt^ vc*n Very near 

to one : acccsplble tt one : e. g. It is possible so to arrange art and 
nature that they shall be wtthin the reach of every working man. — 
SuiLEB. [one’s own mind. 

within one’s self vii»|fg . nw vcv ; fvesv fvvfe^By one’s self : in 

within reach vHs fvveS ; wigcgfg gcvi ; Near at hand \ easily 

obtainnbic 

Within reach of ( evtv Ttsv vi ’Pigtve ) fvvefe vl wtwiv vcvj ; ( c^v 
4t?t5« ) VtVl wv'.ttcv 'vfvvv] vl Vgf Eflj Very near to ; aoees- 
sibio to : easi'y obtainable by. 

within speaking distance « nv"ncvv ^vtvvvv b^w ♦llci 

At such n distance as enables one to speak to another and make him> 
self heard ^ [ of a dooument, Ao. 

within the four corners 6f ((TVtV wfEsitfvv) Contained in said 

without a leg to stand upon eiVVWfvCtV Deprived of a footing. 

without a single exception <ae«v vi 4Vi^le vw vi fvil, vv 

VVQ One and all : e. p. The jail-birds who piped this tone were, with- 
out a single exception, tho desperate oases of this moral hospital. — 
Beads. 
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without benefit of clergy— See Benefit of clergy. 

without book hi By memory ; 

witboTit reading ; 'without nolcB : e g, A eniroo wub LKhvprtd tvtth- 
out book .~w. jJiJTEB [ \\ .lb ut iodiviJnality. 

Withoitt colour OJonrless. -'Hi* WitLoaii clldgiil'e. H'f'oHi'HRan* 

without comparison ^ Inoomparaulo or mcompara* 

bly : r. g. To things *of groat dinieneiooB, if we annex . n ad'vciitiitioiii 
idea of terror. tLey beoomo without eompxrison griate**. — BunKs. 

without day Uh HI Witbont the »I p ,;ntmcnt of a oay to 
appear or aBsemble again ; aine die : e, g. The ease was adjourned 
loiihoui duij. - \VEBbXEB 

without dispute- Sicue as Beyond dispute. [ abroad. 

without doors ^ca?i ; v'tT -1 Out of the houeoi in open air. 

without encumbrance Having no children ; obildlesB. 

without fill rnf-b®?, '81 eRjsil ntap® hi f.% Unfailing- 

ly ; fabaolutely. 

Without foundation hsi^h, Baseless ; unfounded : e. g. But it 

WM not long before they were convinoed that these apprehensioot were 
without /oienditioa.— R obebTbon. 

without iBsne fHZH^lH Childless. 

without let or hindrance fsHi 'Without obstaole or impediment : 
e. g, As he was quite free to go in and out of the house as ha liked, 
he disappeared without the least Ut or htndrance. — TiJAOKbbay. 

without measure Immeasurably, immoderately; 

exceedingly 

without one's ream. Out of one's reach 

maooeasibie to one : e, g Eternity, before the world and after, is 
without our rexch . — Bubbkt. 

without peradventaro WHVH Beyond doubt or ques- 

tion ; indubitably ; undoubteu.y : e, g. Though men's persons ought 
not to be bated, jet without all i>erad«eni«re their* praotiees justly 
•may.— S outh. 

without reaerve 'si’F’lc? Without reservation ; without 

keeping back anything. Absolutely said of the sale of a 

property 

without rhyme or reason HiT%cicv ; Uaaeocaot< 

ably . 'uiijaetifiably : e g- Wbti u person, on whom one is aceustom- 
ed to depend for most oi that social uitercourse and those ple'isaut .ittle 
a T »ie n«*fe« that members of one sex value from another, suddenly outs 
off the supply without any apparent rhyme or reason, it is enough to 
indnoa a feeling ol wonder, not to say of vexation, In the breast. — 
jaACaABU. 

without stint ^ ; ^ItCf 'Without limit or restraint : e g. 

Oetholios were admitted Into civil and military offioei without atmt,-^ 
OBsaib 
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'Withstand teinpiation^-43ame m Resist temptation. 

witness against (et^e) f?vce mivi oren Bear teetimoay^ or give 
evidenee, agaiaat : 0 . g. The men of BeUal wiinttuA agt in$t him 
even againti Noboth.->BlBLa. 

witness to (c^tsi ^ One who ie oognieant of (anything) ; 

a person who beholds or <|itherwise has personal knowledge of ( any. 
thing) : 0 g- There were so many witneuet to these two miraoles 
that it is impossible to refnte sneh maltitndes.-> A ddison. 

(One's) wits are gone wool-gathering (One) is 

absentdninded ; not thinking of the matter in hand, 
woe to or unto ( CWfi ^ ^ Misery or heavy 

calamity tQ,( one ) : very nnfortnnate for (one) : e. g. (i) Horrible 
anecdotes may, no clonbt, be collected from his history, of the price at 
which he [Napoleon ] bought his snoeesses : bat be most not there* 
fore be set down as cracl ; bat only as one who knew no impediment 
to his will ; not bloodthirsty, not ornel, — but woe to what thing or 
person stood in his way I — Emebbon. (2) Tros unto the snitors ! 
Their hoar is at band, and n 9 t one of them shall escape.— H- wblI,. 
(8) Well hast thou deserved 'to receive all honour and worship at my ■ 
hands, and woe tinio him that shall seek to barm thee t — II avELh. 

woe worth ( Woe be to, woo betide : e. g. 

Woe worth the.chase, woe worth the day. 

That cost thy life my gallant gray.— S cott. 

wolf in sheep’s clothing ctw? ch 

5ilffCg Wt«l *1® A person who is really . 

wicked but assumes all the appearance of innocence. [ The allusion 
is to the well-known fable ]. 

woifmonath — The Anglo-Saxon name for January, because in this 
month people were most in danger of being devoured by wolves. 

(A) woman conceals what she knows not [Proverb ] c*(cw 

W**!) ittC’? s« I 

(A) woman’s mind and winter wind change oft f Proverb ] 

woman of the town A whore. 

woman of the world A woman of fashion. 

(A) woman’s strength is in her tongue [ Proverb ] ’1*1 1 

^A) woman’s year— A leapyear. 

wonder at ( Be amased at ; marvel 

at : 0 . g- We cease !to wonder at what we understand.— J ohnson. 
(CWlNCf3[C9) AstonigJ^nt at; amazement at: e, g. They 
were filled with wonder at that which had happened.— 

won’t wash at Won’t do : 0 . g. That story won’t waih ( said of 
an excuse, palpably false, far-fetched ox exaggerated ). 
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Wonted to { fViw ) wim Aeoaittoiiisd to ; oaed to : e. a. SIi« wu 
wo%t 0 A to the plaoe, and wonld nol remo76 «<— 'Ii’Estbangb* 

(A' Wood c*tt¥ A fool, from the aoppoeition that woodeooka 

IWTe no braiiM. 

Wooden horse eWs ^ ctWi A ahip or boat. A soaffold. 

Wooden spoon —The last of the hononr men, i.e , of the junior Optimea 
In the qaubtidge UniTeraity, bo called beoanae in daya of yore tbe«e 
men were presented with a woodm spoon, while the other hononr men 
were given a golden or a silver spoon,— the spoon being in those days 
the prise of merit as a medal now is. 

(The) Wood'-n walls of old England— Ships of war. 

Wooden wedge — Last in the olassioal tripos in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Wool-gathering [Jljwtive] ffegrt ’ll fsfsft ’ll 

Indulging in idle fanoies ; idly fanoifal. [ Noun'] fegtt ^1 TSatt 

facets ^s’ gfel Indulgence in idle fanoies : e. g. fils wits were a xenol- 
gsitherif.g, as they aay.— BURTON. [ bombyoid moths. 

Woolly bear The hiiry larva of several species of 

Wooly-head A negro. 


(The) Word — The Second Person of the Christian Trinity. 

(A1 Word and a blow ^ni wte No sooner said than done. 

Word by word ecsitF Bioh word : g. I must collate it, 

word lyy word, with the original. — C oleshtdob. 

Word for word e«l1t egfe ^tif *11 %t vj w 

frs( In the exact words ; verbatim ; literally : 

e g. If he comparee • ia trans'ation with the original, be will find that 
three first stansas are rendered almost xoord for word. — Addison. 

(A Word in time is worJh two behind [ Proverb J •sil 

WJWtVr Slt«f SSfrt I 

Word of honour jwflvta , wi^ts . «f«w A gage which can 
not be violated without pi Mng the breaker of it beyond the pale c f 
respectability and good society. 

Work a passage [ NsuhoA ] cwt^ wts Ttuf »rresfi 

■SttS' wgl Pay for a pass’ige by doing duty. 

Work a sum •ItUl’lficsV WS Solve a problem in arithmetio : e q. 
He took out of it a large bheet of paper, folded small, and quite 
covered with long sums oarefuUy worked.— D iokens. 

Work against ( Operate against : e. q. 


Bath began to work 
Aguinet his anger in him, — T bnnVsON. 

Work at (C’fbi ’ll ^^itoi) wtk «tt*i Be 

engaged in or npon ; be employed in : e g. He ^turned |p work at 
hie old trade until he was able to maintain himself by his new one.— 
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Work arm’s length ^ vlir wn Work owkwardly or dfi- 

flflYMltllglMWlily - [ iaa. 

Work away wfe ▼fill iTeH. apiWe eta eftcs itel Keep on worW-* 

Work .away at vit^i itstl Go on working with $ eoniinne pilling » 
«. g. "It ia 0 fine tempering bath for this good apeer of onra, mottered 
Odyaiena. oa he worked away at the atrap.— E[AvanLt 

Work double tides Ikl Perlormlthe labour of 

three days in two {— a phraae taken from ttiepraotiee cd working by 
the night tide aa well ae by the day. 

(A) Work ill done most be done twioe [ Proverb } wtl ▼tlt*t ▼!. 

cetinl ortwi Ittcw llci l .[ penetrate. 

Work in ecwitci cesl Intermix, fweci •stem ▼fti Gaoaeto 

Work into ( CVtl ^fl ) fbsci WH Insert into, as aomething in- 
terwoven or interlaced. ( (Wtl fof l ) fweci aicm Wltl Canae to 
make way or inainnate into : e. g. He worked himaelf Info hie master’a 

oenfidenoe.'— Wbbbtbb. ' ( CWtl fiFfCS ) WH Form into, ahape 

into : e. g. Their names are wrought isfo the verba of la nguage, 
their works and effigies are in onr honaes. and every eironmatanoe of 
the day reoalla an anecdote of them.— Wbbbtbb. 

Work off afm: wmtflS 11 Wll Remove gradoally : e. g. Beer 

workt ({^impnritiea in fermenting.— Wbbstbr. 

Work on antlw WtW wfiew list Continae working : go on working : e, g. 
He worked on ae he talked, nsing op the last remnant of the light.— 

^BAOSBBATa 

Work on or npon ( cwtl fbfl ) ftiTrt wil it «Wli fiwtl ii1 Ptodace 
en effect on ezeroiac inffnenoe on : e. g. The gospel offers each 
oonaideratioDB aa are fit to work very forcibly on onr fears and 
hopes.— Tii.ix>t8on. 

Work one’s way i\ci 9ci «I1 wfiit amt Hake one’s way by elow degreea, 
as if laborionaly : e g, 'Who ia this Scotch car at Johnson’s heels ?” 
asked some one when Boaweil had workedXhia way into inoesaant 

companionship. — iBViNa. 3fCl SfCl wii Rise by alow degrees : 
e. g. He worked hie way step by step, slowly yetSsnrely —Smiles. 

Work one’s will elites tSo WIW Wi; Do exaotly^what one wants. 

Work out *i[iai it csltwfivt Itei eil Effect by labour or exertion : e. g. 
Work out yoor own salvation with fear and trembling.— Bible. 

( WB leitfl 1 111 Solve, aa a problem : e. g. Sir Isaac Newton had 
worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled anyl^y else. 

— RuSEXH. 1^.1 cmili (*lt*t WII Etemo ; efface : e. g. 

Tear of joy iag your returning spilt, 

Work oMt and expiate your former guilt.— Dbtohm. 

[ In this last sense the phrase is very rarely used ]. 

Work the ropes [GoKogwtol] c¥li wt»i ftitw iitltl Bil 

Skilfully manage an intricate or difficult aflUr. 
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Work through ( cvtsi fhft) th«i firaf «i4pra ftH Pencteftte 
Ubotiooely : e. g. The pioneeM foond il very dlAoplI to worft 
Otrough ttie dense forest. 

Work up *tC9F eni ^ Expend in any work, as mate* 

rials : e g. They hare worked up all the stock. — W bbbtib. ^ 

Wil Raise excite : e g 

Tbo suni that rolls his chariots o’er their heads, 

Works up more fire and eolonr in their cheeks.— A ddibion. 

Work out : solve : e g. Havina; some private means of his 
own, he had bods out to India for the pnrpose of working up cer- 
tain still obscure problems. — E nombh Maoassinb. [ Nautxoil ] 
-Atcsr Keep constantly at work upon needless 

mattore, as a crew in order to punish them. 

Work up to or into ( CvTswn «tW ei wsyt’' ) SWWB Witl tutto Excite 
to : ' 9 . In consequence of unpleasant family disensBioas. Mrs. 
Newor.me had been wrought up to a high degree of agitation.— 
Thacebray. 

Work upon— See Work on. 

Work well ut«l Wti Answer or suit a pur- 

nose : e. p. The new postal rules for the deUvery of letters in 
Oalontta are worhxng well. t appealei Ao* 

Work with trt' *® influence by 

Working olaBe atfiiv The labourers. 

Working model ’W A model of a machine, which can do on a 

small scale the work which the machine itself does, or is expected 


(Th^ World j People in general ; the pnblio ! 

Sines I do purpose ■* marry, I will thmk nothmg to any pui 

^ 


to do _ , . . , ^ g 

r purpose 

that tius world can say against it.-SHAKB8PBARB. *iMitlla«1 ; 

Secular aflEairs ; worldly corruption : e g. ®®* *5® 

world, neitiier the things that an in «Ae world. If any man love 
SorW Sie love of the Father is not in him- For all that « in 
loorld^the lust of the flesh, and the lost of the eyes, and the pride of 

iif<b— !■ not af the Father but of the world — BIBI.B 

iSs ™ wT SJrS “iw« .1 Ufa ifabu. rfhtt. 

ttS./ taB.1, KBirtj : . Sh, fa MUtfaBtol >"«>«>• 

ways ol worZde— W bbSteb. 

(A) World of money «rgt ^ A ve-y large quantity of money. 

<ThA\ World the flesh end the devil u Ititw 

Worldlineu, carnality, and wloked^s : a p. 

the fieeh. and the deoil, preaches and prays flay ana mguw- 

sea as the whole world together. [Oteolefs] . s. g- 
O you are novicM. ’tis a world to see 
How tome ( when man and women aw aiooa » 

A ^acock wretch can make the curstest ehrew.-SBAKBWBABB. 
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World wiihodt oad Eternally ; aymlastingly ; a« il 

in a stete of extstenoe having no end : e g. This man >vhom nnthing 
wilt eonvinoe, thinkei by talking world wiihout ond. to mak^'. good 
hia integrity and fair dealingi eonteadioted by hie onrn hand and eeal. 
— ‘HilTon. 

Worm fence «i* 1 ^ aigzag fenoe oomposed of raila oroseiog 
one another at their endzt 

Worm one's self into fepi) rt*i cVt-^CT WWsit* e^i Enter 

into gradually by arte and inainoaticns : «. g, ( 1 ) He had already 
wormed himself imio the dnke'a favonr.— WEBBaBB. (21 De Quadra 
bad teoi'med Atmee// info Elizabeth's eonfidenoe deeper far than he 
liked.-HPBODl>E. 

Worm out ntl ^•ttcy ^C 1 41cil ai inil Bemove or drive ool 

by slow and seeret means : e. g. They find themselves wormed out 
of all poyer.— Swift, ( cwtef *l otTi'il ) eioil 

Elicit by nnderband or subtle means : 4 . g. They wormed 

things out of me that I had no desire to telL — D ickens. 

Worn oat~See Wear ont. 

W<»rn to a skeleton— wtys*t>iti Emaciated. 

Worry down «lste:wii wtl ( ci|«i1 ) Swallow with a strong effort, 

(The) Worse Loss ; disadvantage : e g. Judah, was put to 

the worse before Israel,— B iblb. wc«lWl 9 T feyt, et eiitn CBtB fsf 
something less good : e. g. Think not the worse of him for bis enter* 
prise.— W bbbtbb. 

(The) Worse for ( cwt^ wwt*tl In a worse con* 

dition by reason of, or in oonoequenoe of ; e g> The carpenter is a 
good deal the worse for his fall from the roof. — M oMosdib. 

(The) Worse for wear el wtfk^r e» Worn 

out by long use or by old age : e. g. Such a battered old fellow, as 
I am, has a right to look the worse for wear.— TnAOKBBA y. 

Worse half [ Coffogural] *<fe, Husband so called playfully in 

oppositioB to ’'Better hall" which means 'wife* : e g. It would be a 
nice asinscment for soma of these long evenings, and the prepara- 
tions would serve to occupy our time, whilst our worse halves are 
out shooting.— F lobenob Mabbtat. 

Worse off wt»lwtf% In a comparatively worse eondilion : 

e. g, Prlsniers of war in all countries were considerably worse of 
than well-befriended felons in common gaols— ntOODB. 

Worship the rlslog sqo cs yifw went w ^ ass 

<>ltCW S h*ttssl WH Honour or flatter a person who is rising in power 
and influence. [ Bee Risiiig snn. ] 

(The) Worst of it IHfl eists CSIS at The most unfavourable point about 
it : e, g. The worst of it was, tht good priests would not give up the 
bad priests to justioe.— DicauMS. 
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Worth a Jew’s eye [CoMoa«»'?J] H«gh!y valu. 

able ; of grpot vn,lxie : c. g. It’s th'* nerTos, boy, tee nerves ; an<i a 
drop of Bho real stutf is worth a Jew’s eye for steadying a man hftej a 
night cf it, as the aaying is.~H. < 

Worth its (or one’s) weight in gold £^{*t ss *, 

t,’' mneh gold as it or one weighs, *. the Tal«e in 

gold is proportion to the woighd ; very valnable ; e. g. An Etriirtoan 
vaee in th» time of Augustus, was worth its loeighitn gold— S.siLfS. 

Worth one^ salt [ Colloquial ] . CTtHl Capable of doing or-’s 

work; competent : e g. Every man a ho is his salt nac nie 

enemies.— HuOHafl. 


Worth one’s ( or the ) while— See Worth while. 

Worth the whistle si ^lt<» .• awj wntt Cdl-nj Worth 

calling or inviting ; Wv'ithy of notice. 

Worth while, Worth the while or Worth one’is^while C7ta 

»wn», -^1 swmtue ; 

Worth the time and pains required ; worth the expenses ; serviceable : 
profitable or advantageons : e, g. It is worth while tot you to trj the 
. experiment. — Q. Euov. 

Worthies of the pen Dietinguished men of letters. 

Worthiest of blood Malt, as opposed to female. 


Worthy of ( esiq ¥*^tw ) C<«?ll Equal in 

ezeellenoe, value, or dignity to : deserving of : e. g. The lodging is 
well worthy o/the guest.— D bysbn. 

Worthy of one’s steel -See Foemen worthy of their stael. 
Would-be tiev ( i^) Desiring or professing to : 


fntare ; a. p. 'The taouid-ba despot was unmeioifully brow Katen.— 
hlACAUI,AY. 


Would be the last man ( to do kjytbing j ’f w ^®(J 

C*f *I1<I Iff Would on no account do a thing, though perhaps 

others might •• a- p. He would be the last tnttn to enter into such a 
negotiation and thereby jeopardise hie own interest.— Golobjuith. 
Would rather ( CSt^ f’ts Ptsfer to . ohbose to ; desira by 


praferenoe to : a. p. He would ratler lose half his kingdom than be 
privy to sueh a secret.— B wipt. 

Would that ^ «!<•> « it is very ^“irable that : a p. 

Woitld that we knew more of the interview — one of the most strikmg 
that sver took place. — GoU>i>N Dbudb. 

Would to God Pray Gcd J “»y 

^earoaS; e- g Would to God I were safe out of this castle agaiiu 


WMud OTS-B amour propre ^i. H y* 

OaJlonS good opinion of himself ; wound ene's vanity. 
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Wound one's feelings ¥tftl« f1 cweit Toadh one to the qnlok. 

Wound one's pride ( or vanity ) eiiirrfwrtCT ^ :w«ri 0*11 

eoe’e good opinion of himself : e p Their pride had been wounded 
bp the Beverity with wbieb their deoiaion bad been oensnred. — 
Macaulay. 

Wound up to 3Rtr t’np etSYl Roup^d op ( by degrees ) : e p* And 
ooriosity was wound up the highest point. — Moxley. 

Wounded pride Vanity tbit is hurt by others. 

Wr^ipp^d tn ( Of\n Attmded by ; c. g. Things reflected 

on in gross and transiently, are thought to be wrapped i ^ impenetrable 
obsonrity. — LooKB. 

Wrapped up in i c»t^ fsrocfv® Jit ( etriw 

^•15 ) *1^^ Wholly engrojred in ; entirely dependent on : c, g, 

Leontine's young wife, «i whom all his hai-pincss was wrapped up, 
died in a low days after the death of her daughter. —AnomON. 

VTreak one's vengeance nfetni*! atui nave one’s revenge. 

Wreck and ruin ’ll 'dltatii utter min [ The more 

common form i4 "Raok and rnin.*’ See Go to rack and rain ] : 
e g. The whole estate is going to wrecTt and ruin because my nnole 
won’t have the rabbits hilled down. — W. RuACK. 

"Wrest ( or Wring ) ftom ( et^tae fsviS ) vtf^ai »ieal ^ wrt 

»f?al atfha ^faal Extort from by violenoe : fofoe away "or draw 
forth by violenoe : e, g. The power which the charter had torcated from 
the Grown fell not to the people but to the baronage.— GuEitN. 

Wring of St's*! C«f«I rnf5?9 val Fotee off l^y twisting. 

Wring one’s hands ft? vssiltai 5.<t «fVT*l ?'fll Manifest grief by 
(.onvuisive clasping of' the hands. 

Wring out a1 Squeese out by twisting. 

(A) Wrinkle on one’s horn [Slanp] wtw? A bint. 

Write a good hand 5irs ( «t«i ) cspti ; ctvi wt»i Be a 

good penman. 

Writfo down !8|*naui va*, fnprai sieal Pat down in written eh*r*eterB. 

r^fVat f^?ri Condemn in writing. [ See Write up ). 

Write m cypher evt^ *ilwftw wa «<ti « >itatici ’jfvi stl *ftci 

Write in some sort of private obaraeter or symbol contrived for the 
safe transmission of secret messages : e. g. It [ the letter] was written 
not 1*1 cypher, bnt in ths oommon Carthaginian langnage and obaraeter. 
— Abnold. 

Write like an angel tnni nttn c*l^ Write a very good huid ; ex- 
eonte a beantUnl penmanibip. ^0(1 cei4|l ivai VII Omnpooe 
beantilolly ; e, g. 

Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortnees called Hril. 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like sm>oc Poll.'— G absxok. 
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Write off •irtetcir efim feWfl ( m] ) eilBst 

^ ^tf5wi ’>n\ Oanoel by »o entry on the opposite side of the eeeownt. 

Write out fiiftti «ieit ew Transoribe. '8r';5r«e' 

^ etf ▼«! Exhaust one's mental oapaoity by trjo mnoh wriling. 

Write to ( ^tltfe ) *RltRF «ett Commtmieate to by a written 
doonment : e, g. The mother wroie to her sen, and the son wrote home : 
**I knew when I gave the oommission that every one bad bi<t pares 
and yooi motheri most have yonrs." — B bbwbk. 

Write up fsnoit iri< W?l1 Put a fn» deaoription of in 

writing, ^^1 cet^ll Praise ( something ) in 

writing above its merits : e p I beg leave to state my opinion that no 
«otor oan be toritter up or written down by a paper. — H az.' itt. 

Write up, or down efiyi ytipttyi wenl fyti ytyi put up 
by praisoi or deory by oalnmny. 

Writer to vtxe aignet ^tuc'sy An attoirn<y or solioitor in 

Sootbmd. [ ing danger. 

(The) Writing on the wall A warning of impend- 

Wrong In ( cet^ ^’tCl ) ate Mistaken in ; incorrect in ; e. ij. 1‘hey fire 
. right in their feeling, thongb wrong in their speenlation.— E uedson. 

Wrong Bide ( etyi «t 5 l- 

Sf^ The side of anything ( cloth, leather. Ac. ) intended to be 
turned outward or inward respectively ; the inferior asoeot. 

Wrong Bide of ( a certain number of years ) ( 41! ) ilflrv e<K 

The other side of ( that age ). that is, a state beyond that age : r. g. 
The old woman answered that though her master was a deal on the 
wro’p e/dr o/ seventy, yet be was as alert, and thought no more of 
going about than if he was as young as the gentleman who wa» now 
speaking to her.^MiSB Eoobworth. 

Wrought out TtV Exhausted. 

Wrought up ( or up'.to ) L"cited. 

X. 

«A) Xantippe ( or Xanthippe ) I’f'i'Si called from the wife of 

SoeratsB who noted for h-sr ii. itinper. 

Xorxes* testrB — The tears which Ih'' hint' Pei 'n sh-'d ',t the me 'oci 
of losing his enormous army whci- I reviewed his soldiers L' fore 
starting tor Greece. 

Y. 

(A) Yahoo untn, A eavsge ; an ill mancered ptrsen 

Yankee Doodle-— Yankee Doodle ( Oliver Cromwell ). 

Yarmouth bloeter (or capon}— The rod herring for which Yarwouth 

is noted. 
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Tea and nay Qtaneel j WMaglist 
Year ini year out Year aftw yaer ; eeaagaBUy. 

Year of grace, or Year of oar Lord Kity Yew of the Ohrist^en en ; 
Anno Domini ; A> D. 

Yearn for, to ( c^m fvfi ) e» ftelv ^ tWfa wil, aW 
«tt^a >1^ Long for ; be eager for : e. g. He 

tells QB bow passionately he U yearning for the days of hie yonth. — 
Xrt Stbphbn* 

Years of discretion at wt*PR The age when 

one is able to distingnish between right and wrong and to look to one’s 
own interest. [ kind. 

*!i!hlow-back v^tce) Cheap novel, esp. one of a sensational 

Yellow book Vta tlcen inwtfl f^«l tiyv A report drawn np 

by the French government every year since IS*!!, designed to famish 
historians with reliable information of the state, ezteroal and 
internal, of the French nation called yellow from the colenr of 
its cover. 

(A) Yellow boy— A gold sovereign ; a bankrupt. 

Yellow fever ’Sttlav at A pestilential contagloao 
fever of a continnonn type. 

Yellow Jack [ Slang ] asavtt « tiltav at Yellow fever-: e g, 

I have been in places hot as pitch, and mates dropping roand with 
Yellow /ceb-— S tbvbnsom. The flag displayed from naval hospitals 
. and vessels in qaarantme. 

Yellow bellies csvva ; ctfkcattlPltl Frogs ; Mexicans, 

(The) Yellow Peril A scare originally raised in Germany that 

the yellow races of China and Japan wuald soon overran the world. 

(The) Yellow press— The sensational and jingoist newspapers .in the 
United States with scaring articles on the '‘Yellow Peril”. 

Yeoman’s duty or service ervw >itttB1 Powerfnl aid, such as came 
' from the yeomen in the English armies of early times : e, g. It is 
qnite certain that he performed more than yeoman'e duty as a gunner 
all through the period of the sack of Borne. — S tmmondb. 

Yield one’s self up vtl ; cw\h fwt wt»!F »t5l 

Surrender : give one’s self up : « p. At other times they are quite 
off tile hinges, yielding ihemeelten up to the way of their lusts and 
passions. — Shabfb. 

Yield ( or Yield up ) the breath, the ghost, the life wi, 

nfinrt Die ; expire. [ Jtoriofity to. 

Yield the palm to ( ) fkst Admit one’s own in> 

Yield to ( vDftcwe ) «tvt^ WH Give to in return for labour expended, 
monily invested, and the like : e. g. When thou ttllest the grbund it 
shall not henoeforth yield unto thee her strength* — B ible. ( ) 

fee ^ ^fhll aregt Surrender to ; relinquish to : e.g. Then 

we drew near,'8aw their means, culture, and limits ; and tiiey yitUUd 
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theb place io other genioBes— E kbbbom. ( fV|c« ) irvs el itfv 
Comply with :e g. 1 yielded io hie requeit.-^WEBSTaB. ( CWte . 

fwf 1 el wWaw I •tetwe wei ei e»t ; etei ei ceeii 

Qlve way to ; not to oppoee : e. g. Men readily yield io the onrrent 
of opinion.— Wbbbtsb. . (cwte Pfje el wtetew) ^ ^tewi Alette etfeil 

ei ele etfeel ote ft^ei ceeei ^ eftel ♦tijte Give plaoe to, as inferior 
in rank or ezoellenoe : e g. They will yield io ns in nothing — 

SS S7CSIK 

Yield up ee*fe wel . eei, CT«n Sarrender ; give np ; 

rclinqujeh : e g Let a man pive the reioe to hie impnlses and paetione 
and from that moment be yields up hie moral freedom. — S miLBS. 

You are ( or You’re 5 another 'jtwe ^1^ The vnlgnv form of “Tn- 
quoqne”. tbon too, effective in vitnperation, bnt not in argnment. 

You bet [ .dmtr-ican Certainly; rest aaenred ; e. g. My 

father ’a rich you bet. — H. Jambs. 

You’ll be a man before your mother [CoNoquial] etnwcw 
Smelts;® fe<eei etwj—ojw «twie ele**’ weel A fanmorons 

expression of applause applied to a young boy : e g. Tou mind your 
businesB half aa well as I mind mine, and you'll be a man bifore 
your mother yet * KlNa8l,BY 

Youns ohevaliei — Charles Edward Stnait, the second Pretender 
( 1720—1788 

Young England. America, &c. f twilc « cwig 

CSt*iS ) BWtStS The rising generation of England, America, or any 
other oonntry 

(Ai Young whore, an old saint [ Proerri] bwm i 
Y our humble servant wt’wtt wtc’fs ji wTs ( 

1 Mv humble self : c g. Here Is a poem addreseed by her 
ladyship to your humble servar-t — ThackebAV. 

Your ladyship c*ta eg'w at* 'C’f rcgtesi ^tnsT— wrlsj A 
form of expree&ion used in sp*-aklng to one who has the rank of a lady. 
Yule log ) ct wli**'® sfsftai wiiPii 

e wtfasi sn The blcck of wood rut down in the 

forest, then dragged to the house, and eet alight in celebration of 
Oteietmas. 

Yule tide Hcst The tide or Feason of Yale or Cbristmae. 

(St) Yves — The patron Saint o' Irwyers. 

z. 

(The) Zabbian world of fashion JWtcsj? fsitcwi aufsts The 
world of fashion that wotebipe the stars, or men or women of notoi iety. 
( The Zabbians ( the Chaldees aod ancient Persians ) worshipped fhc 
snn, moon, and stars ]. 



im 

ZmX for PasBionata ardoor in tho 

pTuinit of ( anything ) • eagerneBS in famt ofi or for the advanee* 
ment of : e.g. A eeal for liberty is BOmetimea an eagerneea to inbvevti. 
with little care, what ehall be establiBhed —Johnson. 

ZealooB for ( m Warmly engaged « ardent in 

behalf of. 

Zenith of one’s power [ Mir is the 

oppoBito of zetiitk ], 

(A) Zeppelin A large dirigible airsbipi 

Zero point N Midday ( 12 o’clock ). 

Zim and Jim n ^ Wild beaets and jackale. 

Zoilism ^^3 ’(iltCvittRl Harsh, ill’tempered criticism. [From Zoilcs, 
who mercilesBly assailed Homer, Plato, Isocrates, Ac. ]. 


THE END 




